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TO 



THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 



WILLIAM, 



BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN. 



MY LORD ARCHBISHOP, 

In offering to the British Public a new edition of the Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, to whom can I 
dedicate it with more propriety than to your Grace? 

While you, my Lord, presided over the Diocese of London, when I was 
unknown, except by the publication of the first edition, you were pleased to 
consider the production of a layman, who, by the death of his parents, had 
been deprived of the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at one of the Uni- 
versities, sufficient to authorize your Grace to admit me to Holy Orders : and 
I was thus enabled to realize the long-cherished wish of devoting myself to the 
service of our Reformed Church, in attachment to whose principles I had been 
educated at the Royal and Ancient Foundation of Christ's Hospital. 

Your Grace has since honoured my various publications with your approba- 
tion : and, in presenting me to the benefice which I now holdi your Grace has 
enhanced the value of the favour conferred, by the manner in which it was 
bestowed ; kindly and promptly, without expectation, without solicitation^ 

The former editions of this introduction were inscribed to a late eminent 
nobleman,* from whom I had received many favours, the grateful remembrance 
of which I hope to cherish through life. But I could not suffer the work again 
to go forth to the public, without offering some memorial of my gratitude to 
your Grace. 

The very kind and encouraging reception given to my efforts for facilitating 
the study of the Sacred Volume has animated me to renewed exertion ; and 
in dedicating to your Grace the Introduction to the Critical Study aftd Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, with the latest corrections and additions, I indulge 
the hope that it may prove not unworthy of the patronage which your Grace 
has been pleased to extend to its author* 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord, 

Your Grace's much obliged and faithful Servant, 

Thomas Hartwell Hobne, 

JLVfiS IV. MDCCCXXXIV. 

* The Rt. Hon. diatlet , Saron Colchester. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SEVENTH LONDON EDITION. 



Iir preparing this edition for the press^ encouraged by the very favourable reception given to the 
former impressions of this work, the Author has carefully revised it throughout; and has availed 
himself of numerous suggestions for simplifying and improving the arrangement of the several 
volumes, which, at various times, have been communicated to him. By enlarging the pages, and 
abridging various parts which would admit of being condensed, as well as by transferring to the 
appendixes certain articles which had before been incorporated in the body of the work, the Author 
has been enabled to introduce a considerable quantity of new and important matter, without materi- 
ally enlarging its size, or at all increasing its price. These various alterations and additions, he trusts, 
will be found to render his labours not unworthy of a continuance of that patronage with which they 
have hitherto been honoured ; and also, with the Divine Blessing upon his work, will contribute 
to facilitate the devout and attentive study of ^' the Holy Scriptures, which alone are able to make 
us wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ Jesus.'' 

London* June 4» ISdi. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THB 

NEW AMERICAN FROM THE SEVENTH LONDON EDITION. 



The publishers, on presenting this extensive and valuable work to the public, take the opportunity 
to say, that they have spared no pains to secure a correct arrangement and impression of the work 
from the latest London edition, and to have it appear in an improved form and style, and yet at a 
lower price than the former edition. By referring to the Author's Advertisement above, it will also 
be readily seen that this edition has many and important advantages over any other. It comprises 
aU the Author's most recent improvements and additions ; and it will be seen that he has revised the 
whole work, simplified its arrangement, and added much new and important matter 

Iphia, October, 1835. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION.* 



Fhs Author of the present work cannot offer a 
new edition of it to the Public, without expressing 
the grateful sense he entertains of the very favour- 
able manner in which his volumes have been 
received. In addition to the extensive circula- 
tion which his work has obtained in the Universi- 
ties and other Theological Seminaries in England, 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that it has been 
adopted as a text book in various Universities and 
Theological Seminaries in North America. 

Thus encouraged, the Author has sedulously 
availed himself of the suggestions which have 
been liberally communicated to him for correct- 
ing his work, and improving its arrangement 
By enlarging the pages, as well as employing a 
amaU but clear and distinct type in several parts 
of the work, he has been enabled to introduce a 
large mass of new and important matter. 

The Introduction to the Critical Stupy 
AND Knowledge of the Holt Scriptures, 
once more offered to the Public, is designed as a 
comprehensive Manual of Sacred Literature, 
selected from the labours of the most eminent 
biblical critics, both British and foreign. It ori- 
ginated in the Author's own wants many years 
since, at an early period of life ; when he stood 
in need of a guide to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, which would not only furnish him 
with a general introduction to them, but would 
also enable him to solve apparent contradictions, 
and to study the Bible with that attention which 
its supreme importance demands: for '^ every 
sentence of the Bible is from God, and every man 
is interested in the meaning of it"t At this 
time the Author had no friend to assist his 
studies,— or remove his doubts, — ^nor any means 
of procuring critical works. At length a list of 
the more eminent foreign biblical critics fell into 
his hands, and directed him to some of those 

* Tliii pre&oe was first printed in the year 1831 : it is now 
feprinted with the reqiiirite altentions, to adapt it to the preaent 
Mfinw ied amngement of the foUowing work. 

f Didusp Hofalej. 



sources of information which he wa6 seeking ; he 
then resolved to procure such of them as his very 
limited means would permit, with the design, 
in the first instance, of satisfying his own mind on 
those topics which had perplexed him, and uiti 
mately of laying before the Public the result of ; 
his inquiries, should no treatise appear that might 
supersede such a publication. 

The idea thus conceived has been steadily kept 
in view for more than twenty years;* and al- 
though, during that interval, several valuable trea- 
tises have appeared on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, to which he gladly acknowledges him- 
self indebted for many important hints and illus- 
trations ; yet, since no one has been published in 
the English language, embracing all those im 
portant subjects, which the Author apprehends to 
be essential to the Critical Study of the sacred 
volume, he has been induced to prosecute his 
investigations, the result of which he tenders foi 
the assistance of others. 

The two Volumes,! of which the work now 
consists, will be found to comprise the foUowino 
topics : 

Volume I. contains a Critical Inquiry intc 
the Genuineness, Authenticity, uncorrupted Pre 
servation and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures , 
including, among other subjects, a copious inves- 
tigation of the testimonies from profane authors 
to the leading facts recorded in the Scriptures, 
particularly a new branch of evidence for their 
credibility J which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptions, and ancient structures. — ^This is fol- 
lowed by a full view of the argum^ts aflTorded 
by miracles and prophecy, for the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and by a discussion of the internal 
evidence for their inspiration, furnished by the 
sublimity and excellence of the doctrines, and by 
the purity of the moral precepts, revealed in the 

♦ Now npwaida of thirty yearfc [1884.] 

t Thia work being originaUy in fear volnmea, the Pre&ce has 
been alighUy altered to auit the preeent arrangement in two 
▼olumes, 
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fiible; — ^the harmony mibaisting between every 
part ; — ^tlie preservation of the Scriptures to the 
present timf ; — and their tendency to promote the 
present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced* by an historical review of the beneficial 
effects actually produced in every age and coun- 
'try by a cordial reception of the Bible ; together 
with a refutation of the very numerous objections 
which have been urged against the Scriptures in 
recent deistical publications. 

In the first edition of this work* the Author 
had given a very brief outline of the evidences 
for the genuineness and inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament, and a more extended view of the genuine- 
ness, credibility, and inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament ; and, being unwilling to augment, unne- 
cessarily, the number of treatises extant on these 
subjects, he referred his readers to a few which 
are justly accoui^ted the most valuable. In pre- 
paring the second edition for the press, it was his 
intention to condense these remarks, and to sub- 
join a few additional considerations : but he was 
induced to deviate from this design by the exten- 
sive circulation of infidel works and tracts, whose 
avowed object was, by the unblushing reassertion 
of old and often refuted objections, or by specious 
insinuations, to undermine and to subvert the 
religion of Jesus Christ — " the pillar of society, 
the safeguard of nations, the parent of social order, 
which alone has power to curb the fury of the 
passions, and secure to every one his rights ; to 
the laborious the. ;*eward of their industry, to the 
rich the enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the 
preservation of their honours, and to princes the 
stability of thejr thrones." Called upon by 
name yrom thepresSy to consider these objections 
to Divine Revelation, the author felt it his duty 
not to shrink from the task ; and as the antago- 
nists of the Scriptures have in some degree varied 
the ground of their attacks, he indulges the hope 
that a temperate discussion of this subject, accom- 
modated to the present times, may be not unac- 
ceptable to the biblical student, who may, perhaps, 
at some (uture time, he exposed to meet with the 
enemies of the Scriptures. To his own mind, 
indeed, the result of the laborious inquiries, in 
which he has thus been necessarily involved, has 
been highly satisfactory : — for, not having access 
to all the numerous and able defences of Chris- 
tianity against the infidels of former ages, he has 
been obliged to consider every objection for him- 
self ; — and in every instance he has found that the 

^-^ ■ ■ -- — - _ _ 1 M^^^^ M ■ -1 — \ — ^r-^ 

* Tbe first edition wii publuhed June 4th, 1818. 



I numerous — he had aimost said innumerable— con* 
tradictions, alleged to exist in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, have disappeared before an attentive and 
candid examination. It may, perhaps, be thought 
that the gross and illiberal mariner, in which 
some of the productions in question have been 
executed, renders them unworthy of notice : but 
nothing surely is unworthy of notice that is calcu* 
lated to mislead the ignorant or the unwary ; and 
though some of the objections raised by the 
modern opposers of Divine Revelation are so 
coarse as to carry with them their own refutation, 
yet others are so concisely and speciously ex- 
pressed, as to demand several pages, — the result 
of many days' laborious research, in order to 
detect their sophistry and falsehood. 

When the Author began to prepare this first 
volume for the press, he had it in contemplation 
to publish it in a detached form, in order to fur- 
nish a ready and immediate reply to the objec- 
tions which at that time were almost daily issued 
from the press. In such a form it had even been 
announced to the Public: but as the objections 
continued to be multiplied, the work impercepti- 
bly accumulated in its progress ; and when the 
first volume was completed, the Author was 
obliged reluctantly to abandon the idea of a dis- 
tinct publication, on account of the additional 
pecuniary loss which he would inevitably have 
incurred. He has only to express his ardent 
hope, that this part of his labours may, through 
the Divine Blessing, enable his readers to be 
ready always to give an answer to eveht man 
that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in 
them ; and he most earnestly requests that they 
will examine and combine, with candour and 
attention, all the various evidences here adduced 
for the genuineness, authenticity, credibility, and 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
then solemnly and deliberately, as rational and 
accountable beings, deduce that inference from the 
whole, for which they must hereafter answer at 
the tribunal of God. 

The remainder of this volume, in Two Parts, 
treats, first, on Sacred Criticism ; including an 
Historical and Critical Account of the Original 
Languages of Scripture, and of the Cognate or 
Kindred Dialects; — a Critical History of the 
Text of the Holy Scriptures ; — a Critical Notice 
of ^^i^ Divisions and Marks of Distinction occur- 
ring in Manuscripts and Printed Editions of the 
Scriptures, and of the Principal Manuscripts of the 
Old and New Testaments ; — and an Account of 
the Ancient Versions of the Scriptures. These 
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liscussioQB are followed by dissertations, — On the 
Causes and Sources of the Various Readings 
occurring in the Scriptures, with a Digest of the 
chief Critical Canons for weighing and applying 
them ; on the Quotations from the Old Testament 
in the New, with New Tables of the. Quotations 
at length/ in Hebrew, Greek, and English, and a 
Classincation of them ; showing, ySr^/, their rela- 
tiye agreement with the Hebrew and with the 
Septuagiat ; and, secondly j whether they are pro- 
phecies cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies 
typically or spiritually applied ; prophecies cited 
iQ the way of illustration ; or simple allusions to 
the Old Testament ; — and on Harmonies of the 
Scriptures ; including the different schemes of 
Harmonizers, and observations on the duration 
of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ 

The Second Part of the First Volume is ap- 
propriated to the Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tubes; comprehending an investigation of the 
Sense of Scripture, and of the Signification of 
Words ; — the Subsidiary Means for ascertain- 
ing the Sense of Scripture ; viz. the Testi- 
mony of Contemporary Writers, Ancient Ver- 
sions, Scholiasts and Glossographers, and the 
Testimony of Foreigners who have acquired a 
Language ; the Context ; Subject-Matter ; Scope ; 
Analogy of Languages ; Analogy of Faith ; the 
Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings 
and also from the Greek Fathers, in the Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures ; Historical Circum- 
stances ; and Commentaries. 
. These discussions are followed by the applica- 
tion of the preceding principles, for ascertaining 
the sense of Scripture, to the Special Interpre- 
tation of the Sacred Writings, including the 
Interpretation of the Figurative Language of 
Scripture, comprehending the principles of Inter- 
pretation of Tropes and Figures ; together with 
an examination of the Metonymies, Metaphors, 
Allegories, Parables, Proverbs, and other figura- 
tive modes of speech occurring in the Bible ; — ^the 
Interpretation of the Poetical Parts of Scripture ; 
the Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture, including 
the Interpretation of Types ; — the Interpretation 
of Prophecy, including general Rules for ascer- 
taining the Sense of the Prophetic Writings, with 

* In the fint adition, Ttbles of Befereneet only were given 
to the Quotations firom the Old Testament in the New ; but as 
these quotations have been fzequently made the subject of cavil 
by (he adversaries of the Scriptures, and as all students have not 
tfie time f^ find out and compare several hundred references, 
IIm Author has now given them at length, accompanied with 
the bert critical remarks which he could collect. 



Observations on the Accomplishment of Prophecy 
in general, and especially of the Predictions' rela 
tive to the Messiah ; — the Interpretation of the 
Doctrinal and Moral Parts of Scripture, and of the 
Promises and Threatenings therein contained ;— 
the Interpretation and Means of harmonizing 
Passages of Scripture, which are alleged to be con 
tradictory ; — and the Inferential and Pract'cal 
Reading of the Sacred Writings. 

The utmost brevity, consistent with perspicuity 
has been studied in this portion of the work ; and, 
therefore, but few texts of Scripture, com])ara!' 
tively, have been illustrated at great length. Bui 
especial care has been taken, by repeated colla- 
tions, that the very numerous references which 
are introduced should be both pertinent and cor- 
rect ; so that those readers, who may be disposed 
to try them by the rules laid down, may be 
enabled to apply them with facility. • 

An Appendix to this volume comprises a parti- 
cular examination of the books commonly termed 
the Apocrypha, of the miracles of the ascension 
of Jesus Christ, and the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the Apostles, and of the difficulties attendant 
on the propagation of Christianity. These dis- 
cussions are followed by a table of the chief pro- 
phecies relative to the Messiah, both in the Old 
and New Testament, and by an examination of 
the genuineness of Josephus's testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ 

In Volume II. will be found a Sketch or Sum- 
mart or Biblical Geographt axtd Antiqui 
TIES, in four parts : — 

Part I. includes an outline of the Histori- 
cal and Phtsical 6bo0rapht of the Holy 
Land. 

Part II. treats on the Political and Milita- 
ry Affairs of the Jews, and other nations inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Part III. discusses the Sacred Antiquities 
of the Jews, arranged under the heads of Sacred 
Places, Sacred Persons, Sacred Times and Sea- 
sons, and the Corruptions of Religion among the 
Jews, their Idolatry and various Sects, together 
with a description of their Moral and Rriigious 
State in the time of Jesus Christ 

Part IV. discusses the Domestic Anti- 
quities, or the Private Life, Manners, Cus- 
toms, Amusements, &c. of the Jews, and other 
nations incidentally mentioned or alluded to in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

This volume contains (besides chronological 
and other tables of money, weights, and mea- 
sures) a Biographical, Historical, and Geogra- 
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phical Index of the most distinguished Persons, 
Nations, Countries, and Places mentioned in the 
Bible, especially in the New Testament ; includ- 
ing an abstract of profane oriental history, from 
the time of Solomon to the captivity, illustrative 
of the History of the Hebrews as referred to in 
the Prophetic Writings, and presenting historical 
notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persian empires. In this Index are incorporated 
References to the Principal Matters contained in 
this Volume $ so as to render it, in fact, both a 
concise Ststxm and a Dictionabv or Biblical 
Antiquities. 

In this Volume the Author has attempted only 
a sketch of Biblical Geography and Antiquities. 
To have written a complete treatise on this inte- 
resting subject, — as he conceives such a treatise 
should be written, — would have required a work 
nearly equal in extent to the present : but though 
he has been designedly brief in this part of his 
undertaking, he indulges the hope that few really 
essential points, connected with sacred antiquities, 
will appear to have been omitted. 

The remainder of this volume is appropriated 
to the Analysis of Scripture. It contains 
copious Critical Prefaces to the respective Books, 
and Synopses of their several contents. In draw- 
ing up these synopses, the utmost attention has 
been given in order to present, as far as was prac- 
ticable, at one glance, a comprehensive view of 
the subjects contained in each book of Scripture. 
In executing this part of his work, the Author 
has endeavoured to steer between the extreme 
prolixity of some analysts of the Bible and the 
too great brevity of others ; and he ventures to 
hope, that this portion of his labours will be found 
particularly useful in studying the doctrinal 

PARTS OP THE ScRIPTURES. 

A copious Appendix to this volume comprises 
(among other articles) bibliographical and critical 
notices, methodically arranged, of the principal 
editions of the Holy Scriptures, and Versions 
thereof, both ancient and modem, including a 
history of the chief modern Versions ; together 
with notices of the principal Philologers, Critics, 
and Commentators who have elucidated the Text, 



History, and Antiquities of the Bible, These 
bibliographical notices have been derived partly 
from the Author's knowledge of their works, 
partly from the recorded opinions of eminent 
biblical critics, and partly from the best critical 
journals and other sources : the preference being 
invariably given to those which are distinguished 
by the acknowledged talent and ability with which 
they are conducted. The facility of commercial 
intercourse with the Continent, and the sales by 
auction of several valuable divinity libraries, have ' 
also enabled the Author to procure many critical 
works that would otherwise have been inacces- 
sible. 

Throughout the work references have been made 
to such approved writers as have best illustrated 
particular subjects ; and care has been taken to 
specify the particular editions of the authorities 
cited in the notes to the following pages. They 
are all referred to for the statements contained in 
the text ; many of them furnish details which 
the limits of the present volumes would not 
admit ; and some few give accounts and represen- 
tations which the Author thought he had reason 
to reject All these references, however, are in- 
duced for the convenience of those readers, who 
may have inclination and opportunity for pro* 
secuting more minute inquiries. 

Such are the plan and object of the work, once 
more submitted to the candour of the Public The 
Author has prosecuted his labours under a deep 
sense of the responsibility attached to such an un 
dertaking ; and, though he dares not hope that 
he can altogether have avoided mistake, yet he 
can with truth declare that he has anxiously en- 
deavoured not to mislead any one. 

The Author cannot conclude this preface with- 
out tendering his grateful acknowledgments to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London 
(now Archbishop of Cantsrbubt), for his libe- 
ral offer of access to the Episcopal Library at 
Fulham ; — an offer, the value of which (though 
he had occasion to avail himself of it only to 
a limited eittent) was greatly enhanced by the 
kindness and promptitude with which it was 
made. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On mi P0S81BIUT7, PROBABILITY, AND NECK88IT7 OF A DIYUfS RITELATION. 

Re9elaii9n d(f^.tedL— IL P^ttihiUty of a Divine Revelation. — ^III. Probability of ouch Revelation ohown, 1. From th» 
Credit given, in all aget, to faUe Revelations $ 2. From the fact that the -aitett philotophero of antiquity thought a 
Divine Revelation probabUf and aleo expected one. — TV, Necessity of ouch Revelation proved, I. From the inability of 
mere human reaoon to attain to any certain knowledge of the vnll of God ; — 2. From the utter vant of authority, vhich 
^tended the purest precepts of the ancient philosophers j 3. From the actual state of religion and morals among the 
modem heathen nations j^-\ • Refutation of the objection, that Philosophy and right Reason are sufficient to instruct 
in their Dutyd — ^VL Possible means of affording a Divine Revelation, * 

they are excited or impressed upon the human mind ; hut 
we know that these ways are yery Yarious. And can it be 
sapposed that the author of our being has it not in his powei 
to communicate ideas to our minds, for informing and in- 
structing us in those things, which we are deeply concerned 
to know ? Our inability clearly to explain the manner ia 
which this is done, is no just oojection against it' 

And as it cannot be reasonably denied that Gvd can, if he 
sees fit, communicate his will to men in a way of extraordi- 
n^y reyelation, so he can do it in such a manner as to giye 
those, to whom this reyelation is originally and immediately 
made, a full and certain assurance tnat it is a true diyine 
reyelation. This is a natural conseauence ; for, to suppose 
that God can communicate his will in a way of extraordi- 
nary reyelation, and yet that he is not able to giye a suffi- 
cient assurance to the person or persons to whom he thus 
reyeals his will, is eyidently absurd and contradictory. It 
is, in effect, to say, that he can reyeal his will, but has no 
way of making men know that he does so ; which is a most 
unreasonable nmitation of the diyine power and wisdom. 
He, who pretends to pronounce that this is impossible, is 
bound to pronounce where the impossibility of it lies. If 
men can communicate their thoughts by speech or language 
in such a way as that we may certainly know who it is that 
speaks to us, it would be a strange thing to affirm that God, 
on supposition of his communicating his mind and will to 



That there now is, and that for more than three thousand 
there has been, in the world, a separate people called 
Jbws, who are distinguished by peculiar customs, and 
profess a peculiar religion :— Further, that there now is, and 
that for eighteen centuries there has existed, in the world, a 
lelijnoii called the Chbistiait ; and that its professors, as 
weU as the Jews, appeal to certain books, by them accounted 
sacred, as the basis on which their religion is founded :~^ 
These are facts which no one can controyert. 

I. The Yolume, to which Jews and Christians thus respeo- 
tirely appeal, is termed the Biblb, that is, the book, by way 
of eminence. It comprised a great number of difierent 
narratiYes and compositions, written by seyeral persons, at 
distant periods, in different languages, and on yarious sub- 
jects. Yet all of these, coUectiym, claim to be a diyinb 
sktslation, that is, a discoyery afiorded by God to man of 
Himself or of His will, oyer and aboye what He has made 
known hj the light of nature, or reason. 

Tlie objects or our knowledge are of three kinds :— Thus, 
some things are discernible by the light of nature, without 
reyelation ; of this kind is the knowledge of God from the 
creation of the world, ** for his inyisible things, eyen his 
etemsl power and godhead, since the creation oi the world, 
are clearly seen, being underatood by the things that are 
made.'' Other things are of pure and simple reyelation, 
which cannot be known by the light of nature : such is the 



doctrine of the salyation of the world by Jesus Christ. > any person or persons in a way of extraordinary reyelation, 
Others, acain, are discoyerable hj the light of nature but ' has no way of causing his rational creatures to Know tliat i^ 
imperfect^, ^id therefore stand m need of a reyelation to | is He, andfno other, who makes this discoyery to them. To 
giye them further proof and eyidence ; of this sort are a fu- ! admit the existonce of a God, and to deny him such a power, 
tare slate and eternal rewards and punishments. But of is a glaring contradiction. > 

what degree soeyer the reyelation may be, whether partial III. Since then it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is 
or entire, whether a total discoyery of some unknown truths, possible for God to reyesd his will to mankind, let us in the 
or only a fuller and clearer manifestation of them, it must next place consider the probability of such a reyelation. 
be supernatural, and proceed from God. ' 1. If any credit be due to the general sense of mankind 

II. Possibility of a Diyine Reyelation. in eyery age, we shall scarcely find one that belieyed the 

No one, who belieyes that there is a God, and that He is existence oi a God, who did not likewise belieye that some 
a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can rea- 
sonably deny, that He can, if He thinks fit, make a reyela- 
tion or himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
way, difiS^rent from the discoyeries made by men themselyes, 
in the mere natural and ordinary use of their own rational 
fitenlties and powere. For, if the power of God be almighty, 
it most extend to whateyer does not imply a contradiction, 
which cannot be pretended in this case. We cannot dis- 
tinctly explain the origin of our ideas, or the way in which 



kind of commerce and communication subsisted between 
God and man. This was the foundation of all the religious 

& This hu been acknowledged by a late dtstinguiahed antaj^onist of rev« 
lation; who observes, that "an extraordinary action of God t^on the ha- 
man mind, which the word inspiration is now used to denote, is not more 
inconceivable than the ordinary action of mind on buily, or body on mind ;'' 
and "that it is impertinent to deny the existence of any phenomenon, 
merely because we cannot account for it." Lord Bolingbroke's Works, 
vol. ii.p. 468. 4to. edit. 

• Leland's Advantage and Nece^^sity of the ChriKtian Revelation vol. t 
pp. 13—15. (8vo. edit. Glasgow, 1819.) 
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ntes and ceiemonieSi which every nution pretended to leceiTe 
from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated leeislap 
tors of antiquity,— as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c. all thought it necessary to pro- 
fess some intercourse with heaven, m order to give the greater 
sanction to their laws and institutions, notwithstanding many 
of them were armed with secular power.* And what ^ve 
birth and so much importance to the oracles,, divinations, 
and auguries, in ancient times, was the conscious sense en- 
tertain^ by mankind of their own ignorance^ and of tbeir 
need of a supernatural illumination ; as well as the persua- 
sion, that their gods held a perpetual intercourse with men, 
and by various means gave them intelligence of future 



2, The probability of a divine revelation further appears 
from this circumstance, that some of the wisest pniloso- 
phers, particularly Socrates and Plato, confessed that they 
itood m need of such a revelation to instruct them in mat- 
ters which were of the utmost conseouence. With regard 
to the state of morals, they acknowleag^ that, as the state 
of the world then was, there was no human means of re- 
forming it. But they not onl^ saw and acknowledged their 
great want of a divine revelation, to instruct them in their 
conduct towards God and towards man ; they likewise ex- 
pressed a strong hope or expectation, that God would, at 
some future time, make such a discovery as should dispel 
the cloud of darkness in which they were involved.' 

IV. From the preceding remarlcs and considerations, we 
are authorized to infer, tliat a divine revelation is not only 
probable, but also absolutely necessary. 

1. In fact, without such revelation, the history of past 
ages has shown, that mere human reason cannot attain to 
any certain knowledge of the will or law of God, of the 
true happiness of man, or of a future state. To a reflecting 
and observant mind, the harmony, beauty, and wisdom oi 
all the varied works of creation are demonstrative evidence 
of a First Great Cause ; and the continued preservation of 
all things in their order, attests a divine and superintending 
Providence. But the uUimate design of God in all his works 
cannot be nerfecdy known by the mere light of nature, and 
consequently our Knowledge of his preceptive will or law is 
equally uncertain, so far as his works disclose it or philoso- 
phy has discovered it.^ Indeed, if we examine the writings 
of the most celebrated ancient philosophers, we shall find 
that they were not only ignorant of many important points 
in religion which revelation has discovered to us, but also 
that endless differences and inconsistencies prevailed among 
them in points of the neatest moment ; while some of them 
taught doctrines which directly tend to promote vice and 
wickedness in the world ; and the influence of all, in recti- 
fying the notions and reforming the lives of mankind, was 
inconsiderable. A concise statement of facts will confirm 
and illustrate this observation : 

(1.) The ideas of the ancients respecting the nature and 
worship of God were dark, confused, and imperfect. 

While some philoBophers asserted the being of a God, others 
openly denied it : others, again, embraced, or pretended to em- 

» This fact is remarkably confirmed by the celebrated heathen geo- 
graph«i:^rabo, whose obserration on the supposed intercourse between 
mankinovid the Deitj is too striking to be omitted : " Whatever, " sa;rs 
he, "becomes of the real truth of these relations, this however is certain, 
that men did bblibve and think them true : and, for this reason, prophets 
were held in such honour, as to be thought worthy sometimes of royal 
dignity, as being persons who delivered precepts and admonitions from the 
gods, both while they lived, and also after their death. Such were Tiresias, 
Amphiaraus, Sec. &c. Such were Moeet and hit successors." Strab. 
6eoer. lib. xvl. pp. 1084, lOSS. ed. Ozon. 

• Plato, de Rep. lib. iv. &, vi. and Alcibiad. ii. Dr. Samnel Clarke has 
exhibited these and other testimonies at length in his Discourse on the 
Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, proposition vi. (Boyle Lec- 
tures, vol. ii. pp. 130—136. folio edit.) 

> On this subject the reader may peruse, with equal pleasure and in- 
struction, Dr. Ellis's elaborate treatise on the "Kpowledge of Divine 
Things from Revelation, not from Reason or Nature," published many 
years since at Dubl'm, and reprinted at London in 1811. 8vo. Dr. E. also 
threw the substance of this treatise into a single discourse, which may be 
substituted for the preceding by those who may not be able to command 
the requisite leisure for reading a large volume. The discourse in ques- 
tion is printed in the first volume of the well-known and excellent collec- 
tion or tracts entitled "The Scholar armed against the Errors of the 
Time ;" and is entitled "An Inquiry, whence comcth Wisdom and Under- 
standing to Mani" It shows satisfactorily, that Religion and language 
entered the world by divine revelation, witnout the aid of which man had 
not been a rAional or religious creature ; that nothing can oblige the con- 
science but the revealed will of God ; and that such a thing as the law of 
nature never existed but in the human imagination. The same argument 
Is also discussed in an able but anonvmous tract, (now of xve occurrence, 
and known to be vrritten by the Rev. Dr. James Paton, a divine of the 
flcottish church,) entitled "An Attempt to show that the knowledge of C:od 
has, in all Ages, been derived frcua ReTslaiioD or Traditioii. not from Na* 
luro.** Olasfow, 1773. 8vo. 



brace, the notion of a multiplicity of gods, oeleitia], atrial, tem*- 
tnal, and infernal ; while others represented the Deity as a eor> 
poreal being united to matter by a necenaiy oonnezion, tnd 
■object to an immutable fitte. As eTery country had its pacnltaf 
deities, the philoaophem (whatever might be their private aenti- 
ments) aanctioned and defended the religion of the atate ; and 
urged a conformity to it to be the duty of every citixen. They 
" d^IigenUy practised the oeremoniea of their fiohen ; devoatly 
frequented the temples of the gods ; and aometimea, condeaeand* 
ing to act a part on the theatre of auperatition, they eoneealed 
the sentiments of an atheist under tiie aacerdotal lobea.''^ It te 
true that insulated passages may be found in the writinga of 
toni« of the philoaophers, which apparently indicate the most 
exalted conceptions of the divine attributea and perfectioiis 
Theae and similar paasagea are aometimea regarded with a Chris- 
tian eye, and thence acquire a borrowed aanctity : bat, in older 
to discover their real vaJoe, they must be brought to their own 
standard, and must be interpreted upon piindplea Mtrictly pagan^ 
in which caae the context will be found, either to claim aach 
peifectiona for the deified mortals and heroes of the popular the- 
ology, or to connect them with aome of those physiological prin- 
dplea which were held by the di£krent philoaophieal aeeta, and 
effectually subverted the great and fundamental doctrine of on« 
Bupreme Creator.' The religion of the ancient Peraiana ia aaid 
to have been originally founded on their belief in one anpremo 
God, who made and governs the world.' Bute devotion founded 
on a principle ao pure as this, if it survived the first agea altar 
the flood, which cannot be proved, is known with certainty to 
have been early exchanged for the Sabian idolatry ; the blind 
and superstitious worship of the host of heaven, of the sun, the 
planets, and the fiie,^ the water, the earth, and the winds. 

In consequence of these discordant sentiments, the gros s est 
polytheism and idolatry prevailed among the ancient heathen 
nations. They believ^ in the existence of many co-ordinate 
deities, and the number of inferior deitiea was infinite :> they 
deified dead, and sometimes living persons ; the former often* out 
of injudidous gratitude, the latter usually out of base and aoidid 
flattery. According to the vulgar estimation, there were deitiea 
that presided over every distinct nation, every distinct city, every 
inconsiderable town, every grove, every river, every fountain. 
Athens was full of statues dedicated to diflerent ddties. Imperial 
Rome, from political prindples, adopted all the gods which were 
adored by the nations who had yielded to her victorious arms, 
and thought to eternise her empire by crowding them all into 
the capital. Temples and &ne8 were erected to all the ^osn'ofis, 
diteasety fear; and eviltj to which mankind are sublect Suited 
to the various characters of the divinities were the ntes of their 
worship. Some were vindictive and sanguinary ; others war* 
jealous, wrbthful, or decdvers ; and all of them were unchaste^ 
adulteroua, or incestuous. Not a few of them were monsters of 
the grossest vice and wickedness : and their rites were abaurd, 
licentious, and cruel, and often oonaiated of mere unmixed cnm»^ 
shameleaa dissipation, and debauchery. Prostitution, in all its 
deformity, was systematically annexed to various pagan templea, 
was oftui a prindpal source of their revenues, and waa, in aome 

« Gibbon's Decline snd Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. I. p. 60. 

• Dr. Ireland, Paganism and Christianity compared, pp. 46, 47. Frank's 
Essay on the Use and Necessity of Revelation, p. 44. "These Mess of 
the philosophers of Europe," says Dr. Robertson, " were precisely the 
same which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and accordms to which 
they regulated their conduct with respect to the great body of the people. 
Wherever the dominion of false religion is completely established, the 
body of the people gain nothing by the greatest improvements in know- 
ledge. Their phllosoj^ers conceu from them, with the otmost solicitude, 
the truths which they have discovered, and labour to support that fabrio 
of superstition which it was their duty to have overtimed." Htstoiteal 
Disquisition concerning Ancient India, pp. 283^ 264. 

• AstaL Researches, vol. ii. p. 68. 

^ Leland's Advent, and Necessity of the Christ Rev. vol. I. pp. 69. 79. 

• Thus, the ChaJdeana had twelve principal deities, according to the 
number of months in the year ; and Zoroaster, the grest Persian reformer 
taught the Medians and Persians that there were two spirits or beings sab* 
ordmate to one supreme, eternal, and self-existent being, vix. Oromasdes, 
the angel of light and promoter or happiness and virtue, and Arlmanes, the 
angel of darkness andf author of miserjr and vice.— Varro makes three sorts 



of heathen theology ;— the fabulous, invented by the poets; 
lifosophers ; and ctvil or popular, which last ^ 
in the several 'cities and countries.— The Greek theotogy wsa thus distte* 



or that of the phil 



the phytieolt 
vnis instituted 



guished :— 1. God, who rules over all things ;— i The gwJs, who were sup- 
posed to govern above the moon ;— 3. The demons, whose jurisdiction waa In 
the air below it ;— and, 4. The heroes, or souls of dead men. who were Ima- 
fined to preside over terrestrial affidrs. And, besides all these, the evil 
demons were worshipped, from fear of the mischief they might commit. 
These facts will account for the prodigious multitude of nesthen deities, 
of which Heslod computes thirty thoussnd to be hovering sboot the earth 
fai the air, unless he is to be understood ss meaninf sn Indefinite number. 
Orpheus reckoned only three hundred and nsty-Jwe ; Vsrro eoumeraied 
tAree Mm<frecfJupiiers; although he himself, together with Cicero, Seneca, 
snd some other embent philosophers, were ausmsd of the beacheo dd- 
lls% sad bsUevM that Ihare is but oaa Ood 
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nmntries, evm eompoliory upon the female popuIetioQ. Other 
tmpuTttiee were wleoinly practiaed by them in their templeti,- ^^ad 
in public, from the wiy thought of which our minda le^blL 
Beudes the numbera of mm who were killed in the bloody sport* 
■nd spectecles instituted in honour of their deities, human aocri- 
fioea were oflered to propitiate thenu' - Boys were whipped on 
the altar of Diana, sometimes till they died. How many lovely 
infante dad the Carthaginians sacrififie to their implacable god 
Moloch I What numbera of human Tictims, in times of public 
d*Qf;er, did they immolatB, to appease the resentment of the 
oi}l'iided deities ! 

It has been said that the mysteries were designed to instruct 
the people in the principles of true reUgion and of true morality ; 
and ingenious and learned men have laboured to represent them 
in this light, and also to show how well calculated they are for 
this end. ** They have said, that the erron of polytheism were 
detected and exposed, and the doctrines of the divine unity' and 
supreme government tai^ht and explained in them ; that the 
initiated became bound by solemn engagements to reform their 
lives, and to devote themselves strictly to the practice and culti- 
vation of purity and virtue ; and that the celebration of the mys- 
teries was extensive, and their influence great : — ^ initiantur,* 
says Cicero, ^gente9 orarum ulHmm* 

'* It is true, that the priests of the mysteries were highly osten- 
tatious of their own morality, and zealous in their {Hofeesions to 
regenerate the people. But the means which they employed 
were neither suitable nor adequate to that end ; nor did they 
answer it. The mysteries, which it has been pretended were 
calculated to produce it, served only, in fiust, to explain some of 
the subjects of mythology, and to promote ttie designs of human 
policy — to inspire heroism, and to secure dvil subordination and 
obedience. In proof of this we may ask, if they contributed at 
all to change the people's polytheistical opinions, or to improve 
their moraJs ? Did they not, in place of becoming better by 
them, degenerate daily 1 were they not oppressed more and 
more by superstition, and dissolved in vice 1 Did not some of 
the best and wisest philosophere disapprove of the mysteries ? — 
Alctbiades mocked the god»— Anaxagoras was expelled by the 
Athenians for the neglect of them. Socrates certainly had no 
good opinion of the mysteries— he was not initiated into them ; 
and circumstances attending them have been suggested which 
ought to render their moral tendency more than suspicious. 

**They were celebrated in the silence and darkness of the 
flight, with the utmost secrecy. They were frequently conducted 
under the patronage of the most licentious and sensual deities. 
The most indecent objects were exhibited, and carried in pro- 
cejssion. ' It is a shame,' saith the Apostle, ' even to speak of 
those things which were done of them in secret' At last they 

• Thp chief oracles arnoni^ the lieathens appointed hunm sacrifices : as 
(bai at U'lphi, thai of DoUuna, and that of Jupiter Saotea. It was a custom 
atnong the PhGenicians aud Canaanites, in times of great calamity, for their 
kinfts to liacrifice one of their sons, whom they loved best ; and it was 
c^>tuaaoa i>oih with them, as well as with the Moabiles and Ammonitea, to 
sacrifice their children. Further, the Egyptians, the Athenians, and Lace* 
demonian^ aad,gpner«ny speatctng, all the Greeks ;-«the Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, Germaos, Oauis, and Britons ; — in short, all the heathen nations 
throughout the w^orld olfered human sacrifices upon their altars ; and this, 
not on certain emerif cncies and imminent dangers only, but constantly, and 
in some places every day. Upon extraordinary accidents, muitihtdu were 
sacrificed at once to their aaogoinary deities. Thus, during the battle 
bt'tweem the Sicilian army under Gclon and the Carthaginians under Amil- 
car, in Sicily, the latter remained in his camp, offering sacrifices to the 
deities of his country, and consuming npon one larye pile the bodiss of 
nnraerous victims. (Herod, lib. viL c. 167.) When Agsthocles was about 
to besiege Canhage, its inhabitants* seeing the extremity to which they 
were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the anger of Saturn ; be- 
cause, ixisiead of otfering up children of noble deaceoC (who were usually 
sacrificed) there bad been fraudulently substituted for them the children 
of slaves and foreigners. Two hundred children of the beat fiunlHes hi 
Carthage were therefore immolated, to propitiate the oflfended divinity ; to 
whom upwards of three hundred citixens voluntarily sacrificed them* 
selves^ from a sense of their gaitt of this pretended crime. (Diod. 8ic. lib. 
zx. c. 14.) On another occasion, the CarthSslDlsns having obtsined s vic- 
tory, Immolated the handsomest of thehresplives, the fisme of whose fune- 
ral pile was ao great as to set their camp on fire. (tb. lib. zz. c 85.) Lac- 
lantius (DiriiL Instil, lib. 1. c. 21.) has recorded namerons similsr horrid 
sacrifices of human victims. Besides the pfecedinf snthorilies, the reader 
will find numerous additional testimonieiC drawn from cisssle suthers. in 
]>r. Harwood's btroduction to the New Testsment, vol. I. pp. Ill— llfi. : 
Mr. Bryant's Analysis of Ancient MythologT, voL IL pp. 2M. W. 312. ; sna 
slao in iDr. Leland^s Advantage and Necessity of the Obristlsn Revelstlon, 
vol. L ch. 7. pp. VH—15T. 

s Dr. Hill (Essays on the Institudons, *c. of Ancient Greece, p. 62) Is 
of ojphiion, after many eminent writefs, that the doctrine of the unity of 
God was taught in the mysteries. See also Bp. Warborton's Divhie Mfs* 
tion of Moses, book ii. sect. 4. Bat Dr< Leland has long since examined the 
varioos proofs adduced In support of this sentiment : sod has shown thst 
there is great reason to think uat the noUoa of the Deity taught In the mys- 
teries was not a right and just one ; end even If it were sa thst k would 
hsve been of little use, ss ft was communksted only to a few. slid under 
the Priciest seal of secrney. Advant. sad Meeessll j of the ChrMlMi fte- 
Jgloa, VOL L pp. 166^ iSfi. 
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became so infiimoai, in leapect both of monfi^ and good oider, 
that it was found necessary to prohibit them. 

" It is hard to conceive how the mysteries could have any 
good effect on the morals of the people. It might excite the am- 
bition of a few, to be told that the gods were nothing more than 
eminent men ; but it was more likely to disgust the greater part 
of them, and to render them completely unbelieving and irreli- 
gioiu. Besides, considering how few were initiated, the influ- 
ence of the mysteries, even supposing them to have had a bene- 
ficial influence, must have been veiy small on the mass of the 
people. Farther, the initiated were prohibited, under a solemn 
oath, ever to reveal the mysteries. Whatever benefit, therefore, 
they might themselves derive firom them, they could communi- 
cate none to others ; nor could the impression, however strong 
during the initiation, be always retained with equal strength 
during lifis. On the whole, taking the account even of those 
who favour them, the mysteries neither diminished the influ- 
ence of polytheism nor promoted the belief of the divine unity ; 
they contributed rather to the increase of superstition, and to the 
prevalence of licentiousness and vice. If they were designed, 
as has been affirmed, to show that the public religion had no 
foundation in tiiith— to hold it up to contempt — ^what could have 
a worse eflect on the mind of the people ! what more injurious 
to religious and moral principles and practice, than to exhibit 
the whole civil and ecclesiastical constitution as a trick and im- 
position -as reared by fidsehood and maintained by hypocrisy .'*> 

But wi^atever motives may have induced the first inventors of 
mysteries to introduce them, the fact is, that they neither did nor 
could correct the polytheistic notions or the morals of the peo- 
ple, and in the course of time they became greatly corrupted ; 
consequently, they could not but have a bad eflect on the people, 
and tend to confirm tlicm in their idolatrous practices. All men, 
indeed, imder pain of di^>leaang the gods, frequented the tem- 
ples and ofibied sacrifices ; but the priests made it not their bun* 
ness to teach them virtue. So long as the people were ptino- 
tual in their attendance on the religious ceremonies of their 
country, the priests assured them that the gods were propitious, 
and they looked no further. " Lustrations and processions were 
much easier than a steady course of virtue ; and an expiatory 
sacrifice, which atoned for the trant of it, was much more con- 
venient than a holy life." Those who were diligent in the ob- 
servance of the sacred customary rites, were coiuddcred fis hav« 
ing fulfilled the duties of religion ; but no farther regard was had 
to their morals, than as the state was concerned. It cannot 
therefore excite surprise, that the polytheistic religion was every 
where preferred to virtue ; imd that a contrary course of thinking 
and acting proved fatal to the individual who professed it 

(2.) They were ignorant of the true account of the crM- 
tion of the world. 

The notion of a Creative Power, that could produce thing! 
out of nothing, was above the reach of their natural conceptions. 
Hence one sect of philosophers' held that the world was eternal ; 
another,' that it was formed in its present admirable order by a 
fortuitous (Concourse of innumerable atoms ; and another,^ that 
it was made by chance ; vrhile those who believed it to have had 
a beginning in time, knew not by what gradations, nor id what 
manner, the universe wto raised into its present beauty and 
order. 

(3.) They were also iffnorant of the origin ti evil, and the 
cause of the deprayity ana misery which actually 'e3dBt among 
mankind. 

The mora judicious heathens saw and lamented the uniteml 
tendency of men to commit wickedness ; but they were ignorant 
of its true source. Thqr acknowledged, senerally, that the chief 
good of man consisted in the practice of virtue ; but they com- 
plained of an irregular sway in the wills df men, which rendered 
their precepte of little use : and they could not assign any reasoo 
why mankind, who have the noblest faculties of any beings upon 
earth, should yet generally pursue their destrufStlon with as 
much industry as the beasts avoid it 

(4.) £aually ignorant were the heatfaeos of any means, or* 
darned and estabrished hr the Almighty, by which a recon* 
ciliation could be eflfected between Ucd and man, and Hia 
mercy exercised, without tiie Tiolation of His iustice ; and 
by wnich the pardon of siuneis might not only oe made con- 
sistent with the wisdom of His goTemment, and the honour 
of His laws, bat also the strongest assuraiioes might \m 
given them of pardon^ and restoration to the divine fayour. 

a Br. 1Uiften*S Instltntes «r Tktelogy, pp^ 180^ IBl. Cnngaw, 1802 9to 
tThefsr^pstsHssk ♦ PamstiifcssadBs f ott a ns r a> • ThtBjpifnrmm, 
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'* Man !• not only a lubjeet of the divine gorerainent, and 
therefore in the highest degree concerned to know the divine 
hiw, that he may obey it ; but he is also a rebel subject, and 
therefore in the highest degree concerned to discover the means 
of restoration to the favour of God. Man has violated such pre- 
cepts of the divine law as are discovered and acknowledged 
either by reason or revelation ; — such precepts, for instance, as 
require him to be thankful to his Maker, and sincere, just, and 
kind to his fellow-men. These things may be considered here 
as known to be parts of the law of Qod ; because those philoso- 
phers who acknowledge God, generally agree that these are, 
plainly, duties of man. But all men have violated the precepts 
which require these things. The first interest of all men is, 
therefore, to obtain a knowledge of the means, if there be any, 
of reconciliation to God, and reinstatement in the character and 
privileges of faithful subjects. To be thus reconciled and rein- 
stated, men must be pardoned ; and pardon is an act of mere 
mercy. But of the mercy of God there are no proo& in his Pro- 
vidence."' The light of nature, indeed, showed their guilt to 
the most reflecting of the ancient philosophers ; but it could not 
show them a remedy. From the consideration of the divine 
goodness, as displayed in the works of creation, some of them 
mdulged the hope that the Almighty mighty in some way or 
other (though to them inscrutable), be reconciled ; but, in what 
manner, revelation only could inform them. That God will re- 
ceive returning sinners, and accept repentance instead of perfect 
obedience ; and that He will not require something further for 
the vindication of his justice, and of the honour and dignity of 
his laws and government, and for more efiectually expressing his 
indignation against sin, before He will restore men to their for- 
feited privileges,— they could not be assured. For it cannot be 
positively proved fix>m any of the divine attributes, that God is 
absolutely obliged to pardon all creatures all their sins, at all 
times, barely and immediately upon their repenting. There 
arises, therefore, from nature, no sufficient comfort to sinnera, 
but, on the contrary, anxious and endless solicitude about the 
means of appeasing the Deity. Hence the various ways of sacri- 
ficing, and numberless superstitions, which overspread the hea- 
then world, were so little satisfactory to the wiser part of man- 
kind, even in those times of darkness, that the mofe reflecting 
philosophera could not forbear frequently declaring^ that they 
thought those rites could avail little or nothing towards appeas- 
ing the wrath of a provoked God, but that something was want^ 
mg, though they knew not what 

(6.) They were ignorant, at least they taught nothinjEf, of 
divine grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue, 
and perseverance in it. 

Some of their philosophers forimd men to prey to the gods to 
make them good,* which, they said, they ought to do themselves ; 
while othen equalled themselves to the gods \* for these, they 
affirmed, ** are what they are by nature ; the wise man is what 
ho is by his own industry."^—** The gods excel not a wise man 
in happiness, though they excel him in the duration of happi- 
ne8s."(> 

(6.) They had only dark and confused notions of the Mm- 
tnum bonum or supreme felicity of man. 

On this topic, indeed, Cicero informs us, that there was so 
great a dissension among the philosophers, that it was almost 
impossible to enumerate their different sentiments. At the same 
time he states the opinions of more than twenty philosophers, aU 
of which are equally extravagant and absurd.' Not to to enter 
into unnecessary details, we may remark that, while one sect* 
affirmed that virtue was the sole good, and its own reward, an- 
other^ rejected that notion in the case of virtue in distress, and 
made the good things of this life a necessary ingredient of hap- 
piness ; and a thiid^o set up pleasure, or at least indolence and 
freedom' from pain, as the final good which men ought to propose 
to themselves. On theee discordant opinions, Cicero very justly 
remarks, that they who do not agree in stating what is the chief 
end or g^od, most of course diflef in the tohole tyttem oi pre- 
cepts for the conduct of life." 

(7.) They had weak and imperfect notions of the immoi^ 
tality of the soul, which was absolutely denied by many 

> Dr. Dnight's Two Discourses on the Nsmre sod Danger of Infidel Phl- 
loaonhy, p. 16. 

• See partieulsriy Plato's Alelfaladas, li. tbroof boot 

• The Sioiee. See Seneca, epiat 31.- (op. torn. iii. p. 99. ed. Btpoot) 

« Ibid, epi 92. (torn. Ul. p. 385.) • Ibid. ep. 63. (torn. 01 p. 165.) 

• Ibid. ep. 73. (torn. UL p. 21S.) 

^ Accordinc to Varro, there were teuljtkree httndrwd ofrfnioDS eon- 
eerningthe chief good. Aqgustin. de Chrit. Del lib. xi& c. 1. 



• ThetScoies. 

>• The Epieuresns. 



* The Peripatetics. 
» Cicero, Acad. Qasst. lib. L in fine 



philosophers as a Tulgar error, whUe otiiers fepmsented it at 
altogether uncertain, and as having no solid foimdation for 
its support. 

Concerning the nature of the human soul, various and most 
contradictory sentiments prevailed : its existence after death was 
denied by many of the Peripatetics, or followers of Aristotle, and 
this seems to have been that philosopher's own opinion. On 
thu important topic the Stoics had no settled or consistent 
scheme ; the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was not a 
professed tenet of their school, nor was it ever reckoned among 
the avowed principles of the Stoic sect And even among those 
philosophen who expressly taught this doctrine, conaidereble 
doubt and uncertainty appear to have prevailed. Thus Socntes, 
shortly before his death, tells his friends, ** I hope I am now go- 
ing to good men, though this I would not take upon me per- 
emptorily to assert ; but, that I shall go to the gods, lords that 
are absolutely good, this, if I can afilirm any thing of this kind, I 
would certainly affirm. And for this reason I do not take it ill that 
I am to die, as otherwise I should do ; but I am in good hope 
that there is something remaining for those who are dead, and 
that it will then be much better for good than for bad men."» 
The same philosopher afterwards expressed himself still more 
doubtfully, and said, that though he should be mistaken, he did 
at least gain thus much, that the expectation of it made him leas 
uneasy while he lived, and his error would die with him ; and 
he concludes in the following terms : — ** I am going out of the 
world, and you are to continue in it ; but whiti of ns has tha 
better part, is a secret to eveiy one but God.'**' 

What has been said of Socrates may in a great measure be ap 
plied to Plato, the most eminent of his disciples ; but they greatlj 
weakened and obscured their doctrine relative to the immortality 
of the soul, by blending with it that of the transmigration of 
souls and other fictions, as well as by sometimes expressing them 
selves in a veiy wavering and uncertain manner concerning it 
And it is remarkable that, though there were several sects of 
philosophers, who professed to derive their original from Socrates, 
scarcely an^ of them taught the immortality of the soul as the 
doctrine ot their schools, except Plato and his diadples; and 
many of these treated it as absolutely uncertain. 

Cicero is justly considered as among the most eminent of 
those philosophen who argued for the immortality of the soul; 
yet, he laboured under the same uncertainty that distressed their 
minds. Though he has treated the subject at considerable length, 
and has brought forward a variety of cogent arguments in behalf 
of this doctrine ; yet, after he has spoken of the several opinions 
concerning the nature and duration of the soul, he says, ** Which 
of these is true, God alone knows ; and which is most probable, 
a very great question."*^ And he introduces one complaining, 
that, while he was reading the arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, he thou^t himself convinced ; but as soon as he laid 
aside the book and began to reason with himself, his conviction 
was gone. All which gave Seneca just occasion to say, that 
" Immortality, however desirable, was rather promUed than 
proved by those great men."^^ While the foUowera of these great 
philosophen were thus perplexed with doubts, othen of the heap 
then entertained the most gloomy notions, — ^imagining either 
that they should be removed from one body to another, and be 
perpetual wanderen, or contemplating the grave as their eternal 
habilation,*^ and sadly complaining that the sun and stan could 
set again, but that man, when his day was set, must lie down in 
darkness, and sleep a perpetual sleep.*' 

<• Plato, Phcdon. (op. torn. I. p. 143. ed. Btpont) 
» Apol. Socrada, in fine. (op. torn. i. p. 96.) 

>• Cicero. TuBc. Quiest lib. i. >• Seneca, ep. 102. Bee also ep. 117. 

>• It is called Domua Aelema in many inacripUona. Gruter, p. dcdx. ft 
dccxe. 5. dccccxiii. 6, dtc. 



>i Soies occidere etredire poasunt : 
Nobia, quum aemel occidit brevia luj^ 
Mox eat perpetua una dormienda. 



CatuUu9, V. 



H T« xXw^a nXiva, to t* iv6u\t< tvXtr aviitt*. 
*Tfifai' av ^••y7i, xsi i«€ free mkkt evovfi' 
A/tfttf y 01 fuym\»t k«i xsplipei wTO^at mpSftft 
'(hrmT$ v^At* ^utmfup^ sirsxoo* <« x9*v* «o<K«, 
Xw}e/M{ lii ftu\» ttm»f99 srif^va vnyftltw virveir. 

Alaa 1 the tender berba, and flow'rv trlbea^ 
Though crashed by winter's onrefentinK hand; 
Reviye and rise wnen vernal sephTrs call. 
But we, the brave, the mightf , and the wise, 
Bloom, flouriah, fade, and &U,— and then succeeds 
A long, Ions, silent, dark, obilvioua Bleep ; 
A sleep, which no propitious Pow'r dispels. 
Nor changing seasons, nor revolving years. 

Motchifa, Epitaph. 

Jertin's DIseonrsss eooesrataf the Christiso RsUfkaii p. 28^ 
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{S.^ If the philosophera were thas onoeitain concerning 
the immoTtality of the soul, their ideas were equally con- 
fused respecting the certainty of the eternal rewards and nun- 
iahments of a future state, and of the resurrection or the 
body. 

For, though the poets hxfe prettily fancied, and hate por- 
trayed, in beautiful and glowing yerae, the joya of eiysium, or a 
place and sCste of bliai^ and the miseries of tartarus, or hell ; and 
though the andent phUoeophen snd legiilaton were sensible of 
the importance to society and also of the neoessily of the doctrine 
of future punishments, yet they generally discsrded them as tain 
and supentitious terrors ; and rejected the very idea of the resui^ 
raction of the body as a childish and senseless fsble.' Hence, 
in progress of time they were disregarded and ridiculed even 
among the vulgar, who consequently had qo notion whatever 
concerning the resurrection of the body. Their poets, it is true, 
made frequent mention of the ghosts of departed men appearing 
in a vieiblo form, and retaining their former shape in the shades 
below ; yet by these representations (if they mean any thing) 
they mean no more, than that the soul, after this life, pssses into 
another state, and is then invested with a body composed of 
light a rial particles, altogether different from those of which it 
had previously been composed ; but that the gross matter, which 
they saw lai|l in the grave and turn to corruption, or which had 
been reduced to ashes on the funeral pile, and had been scat- 
tered in the air, should ever be again collected together, raised 
from the dead, and revivified ; — of this the most speculative 
philosophers never entertained the slightest conception. 

This uncertainty concerning those great and fundamental 
truths was attended with fatal effects, both in principle and prac- 
tice. In principU, it naturally led mankind to call in question 
the providence, justice, and goodness of God, when they observed 
the prosperity of the wicked, and the calamities of the righteous, 
without being sure that either of them should sufler or be re- 
warded in another state ; or else to doubt whether then really 
was any essential difference between Virtue and Vice, and whe- 
ther it did not wholly depend upon the institution of men. In 
practice, hope and fear are the two things which chiefly govern 
mankind, and influence them in their actions ; and they must, 
of course, govern and influence, more or less, in proportion to 
the certaintif there is, that the tnings feared and hoped for are 
real, and the rewards and punishments assuredly to be expected. 
And as the corrupt inclinations of human nature will overcome 
any fear, the foundation of which is but doubtful ; so these, be- 
ing let loose and freed from the apprehension of a future account, 
will of course carry men into all manner of wickedness. Nor is it 
sufficient to say, that they are under the restraint of human laws ; 
since it is certain, that very great degrees of wickedness msy be 
both hartx>ured in the heart, and carried into execution, notwith- 
standing the utmost that human authority can do to prevent it' 

2. From the ignorance and uncertainty, which (we have 
■een) prevailed among some of the greatest teachers of an- 
tiquity, conceminff those fundamental truths, which are the 
greatest barriers m virtue and reli^on, it is evident that the 
heathens had no porfect scheme oi moral rules for piety and 
good manners. Thus, with the exception of two or three 
philosophers, they never inculcated the duty of loving our 
enemies and of forgiving injuries ; but, on the contrary, they 
accounted revenge to be not only lawful, but commendable. 
Pride and the love of popular applause (the subduinff of 
which is the first principle of true virtue) were esteemed the 
best and greatest incentives to virtue and noble actions; 
suicide was regarded as the strongest mark of heroism : and 
the perpptratoTB of it, instead of being bi^anded with infamy, 
were commended and celebrated as men of noble minds. 
fiut the interior acts of the soul,— the adultery of the eve 
and the murder of the heart— were little regarded. On the 
contrary, the philosophers countenanced, both by arguments 
and example, the most flag[itious practices. Thus theft, as, 
b well known, was permitted in Egypt and in Sparta:'' 
Plato^ taught the expediency and lawfulness of exposing 

> Ooinlbos a supremo die asdem, qua ante primam : nee msgis 4 morte 

■ensue uUns aut corpori, aut anlms, quam ante natalem. • • • • Pueri* 

Jam tela deliramentoniin, sTidcqae nunquam deainere morta]itatis com- 
Acnta sunt MmUis ec de asservandis corporlbus hominum ae revivi- 
ie«odi promisaa Democrilo vanitaa. . . • Plin. Nat Hist. lib. vii. c. 66. 

Neqae enlm aasentior ile, qui h»c nuper disserere coeperunt, cum cor> 
poiibQs stmol animos intertare, atqne onmia morte deleri. Cicero, de iLmI* 
«IUi.e. 3. 

• Bp. Gibaoa'B Pastoral Letters, Letter U. /vol. Iv. p. lOSu of Bp. Ran- 
do^h's Bochindlon Theologicum, Oxford, 1790.) 

• Diod. Sic. Hb. i. Plutarch, tn Lycorgo. 

• Plato de HepubHca, lib. v. At Home, tnfiintlelde vras refolated by the 
kmrn of Romulus : and ttus horrid pnctice was approreq botn by Plutarch 
■ariHeneca, Sec Jenkin'aReasooablaDesB of ChristisBltyi vsL li v. 68L At 



children in particular cases; and Aristotle, also, of abordon.* 
The exposure of infants, and the putting to death of chil- 
dren who were weak or imperfect in form, was allowed at 
Sparta by Lycurgus :^ at Atnena, the great seat and nursery 
of philosophers, the women were treated and disposed of as 
slaves/ and it was enacted that '^ infants, which appeared to 
be maimed, should either be killed or exposed;'*" and that 
^ the Athenians might lawfully invade ana enslave sny peo- 
ple, who, in their opinion, were fit to be made slaves.**' 
The infamous traffic in human blood was permitted to its 
utmost extent: and, on certain occasions, the owners of 
slaves had full permission to kill them. Among the Romans, 
masters had an absolute power over their slaves, whom 
they might scourge or put to death at pleasure ;>o and this 
right was exercised with suoh cruelty, especially in the cor- 
rupt a^es of the republic, that laws were made, at different 
times, m order to restrain it. Death was the common pun- 
ishment ; but, for certain crimes, slaves were branded on the 
forehead, and sometimes were compelled to carry a piece of 
wood (called fared) round their necks wherever they went. 
When punit^hed capitally, they were commonly crucified.'* 
By the Roman laws, a slave could not bear testimony wiUi* 
out undergoing the rack; and if the master of a family were 
slain in his own house, all his domestic slaves were liable to 
be put to death, though their innocence was ever so manifest.*' 
For tlib relief of the poor and destitute, especially of slaves^ 
no provision whatever was made. By the Romans, who 
kept them in great numbers, they were most inhumanly ne* 
glected, their masters turned them out of doors when sick, 
and sent them to an island in the river Tiber, where they lefl 
them to be cured by the fabled sod .£sculapius, who had a 
temple there. Some masters, indeed, were so cruel that Uiey 
killed them when they were sick; but this barbarity was 
checked by the Emperor Claudius, who decreed that those 
who put their slaves to death should be punished as mui^ 
derers; and also that such sick slaves as were turned out by 
their masters, should have their liberty if they recovered.'' 
Customary swearing was commended, if not by the precepts, 
yet by the example of the best moralists among the heatnen 
philosophers, particularly Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and the 
Emperor Julian, in whose works numerous oaths by Jupiter, 
Herculeat, the Sun, and other deities, are veij frequent, llie 
gratification of the sensual appetites, and of the most unna- 
tural lusts, was openly tausht and allowed. Aristippus 
maintained, that it was lawful for a wise man to steal, com- 
mit adultery, and sacrilege, when opportunity offered : for tha< 
none of these actions were naturally evil, setting aside the 
vulgar opinion, which was introduced by silly and illiterate 
people; and that a wise man might publicly gratify nis Ahi 
dinous propensities.'^ 

Corresponding with such principles was the moral conduc 
of the ancients— the most distinguished philosophers and 
heroes not excepted, whose lives are recorded by t'lutarch in s 
manner the most ^vourable to their reputation. Many of them 

Rome a new-born infant was not h^ld legitimate, nnlessthd father, or in his 
absence some person for him, lifted it up from the ground (ferra Ittastet), 
and placed It on his bosom. Hence the phrase toUere JUium^ to educate, 
non toUere, to expose. But even when his children were frown up, their 
father might imprison, scourge, send them bound to work m the coanury. 
and also put them to neath bv any punishmetft he pleased, if they deserved 
it Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. 47. 6lh edit 

■ Aristot PoUt lib. tU. c 17. • Terent lIeeyTi< 

V In republican Athena, man was every thing, and womtfn hothing. 
" Women were literally the serfs of the family inheritance, whetlier tlutf 
inheritance consisted tn land or money ; they were made, with other pro* 
perty, the subject of testamentary bequest (Demosth. 1. Orat contra Apht^ 
bum. Id. contra Stephanum. OraL 1.); and, whatever delights heirship roigfal 
convey to an Athenian lady, freedom of person or inclination was not 
amons the number : single or wedded, she became, by the mere acqulsi. 
tion of property, at the mercy of the neareat male relation in suceession: 
she comd be brought from the dull solitude of the gynecaesum, to become 
an unwilling bride ; or she could be torn from the object of her wedded 
affection, to form new ties with perhaps the most disagreeable of mankind. 
And if, under any of theae eircumstancea, nature became more powerful 
than virtue, life was the penalty paid for the transgression." (Huaxtsx^ 
Review, voL xxiz. p. 327.) 

• Aristot PoUt lib. vii. c 17. • Aristot PoUt lib. K. e. 14. 

<• The celebrated censor, Cato, waa a bad master to his imfortonalt 
slavea, whom he never fiiHed to correct with leathern (hongs, if thet wer« 
remiss hi their attendance at sny entertaihments which he save to his niends, 
or had suffered any thing to be qwiled. He contrived meahs to raise 

Jiuarrels among them, and to keep them at variance, ever suspecting snd 
earing some bad consequence from their (manimity ; and when any of 
them were guilty of a capital crime, he gave them a formal trial, add in the 
presence of their fellow slavea put them to deaOL Plutarch in Catone. 
(Vita, torn. 11. pp. X6, 356. £d. BriattL) 

" JuvenaL flat vi. 219, 220. ^ . 

>• Digest lib. xaix. Tit v. lib. auv. Tit il. TscltuS iafbltas us, that 
when Pedanios Secundus, prefect of the city of Rome, utaS asssssinated 
by a alave, ail the alaves in nis £unily (four hundred in nnrober) were no* 
to death. AnnaL lib. xiv. C 42-44. vol If. pp. 140—142. edit Bipoot See 
also Pliny, Ep(st lib. vlil. ep. 14. 

M Suetonhis la datttUob c 26. <« DkvcBSS Leilt Bb. IL e. & I i. 
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It is tine, entertained a high wdm of honoar, and possessed a 
large portion of patriotism. But these were not moraliiy, if 
by that term we are to understand such dispositions of the 
mind as are right, tU and amiable. Their tejue of honour 
was not of that kind which made them scorn to do evil ; 
but, like the false honour of modem duellists, consisted mere- 
ly in a dread of disgrace. Hence many of them not only 
fdeaded for scdf-munier fas Cicero, Seneca,' and others,; 
rat carried about with them the means of destruction, of 
which thej made use rather than fall into the hands of their 
adversaries, as Demosthenes, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, and 
others did. And their patriotism, generally speaking, ope- 
rated not merely in the preservation of their country, but in 
endeavours to extend and aggrandize it at tlie expose of 
odier nations : it was a patriotism inconsistent with justice 
and good-will to mankind. Truth was but of small account 
among many, even of the best heathens; for they taught 
that on many occasions, a lib was to be preferred to the truth 
itself !' To which we may add, that the unlimited gratifica- 
tion of their sensual appetites, and the commission of unna- 
tural crimes, was common even among the most distinguished 
teachers of philosophy, and was practised even by Socrates 
himself, *' whose morals*' (a living opposer of revelation has 
the effironte^ to assert) *' exceed any thing in the Bible, for 
they were fiee from vice !" — ^'^ The most notorious vices," 
says Quinctilian, speaking of the philosophers of his time, 
«« are screened under that name ; and they do not labour to 
maintain the character of philosophers by virtue and study, 
bat conceal the most vicious lives under an austere look and 
singularity of dress.'*' 

There were indeed Bome few philosophers, who cherished 
better principles, and inculcated, comparatively, purer tenets ; 
bat their instructions were very defective, and they were 
never able to reform the world, or to keep any number of 
men in the practice of virtue. Their precepts were delivered 
to their own immediate pupils, and not to Uie lower orders 
of people, who constitute the great mass of society. Con- 
ceming these, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, 
but seem to have considered them as little better than beasts. 
Farther, the ethical systems of the philosophers were too re- 
fined for the common people ; their discourses on subjects 
of morality being rather nice and subtle disputations than 
useful instructions ; and even those things, of which the 
philosophers were not only certain themselves, but which 
they were also able to prove and explain to others with sufii- 
cient clearness and plamness (such as are the most obvious 
and necessary duties of life)j^ey had not sufficient autl\o- 
rity to enforce in practice. The tmths, which they proved 
by speculative reason, wanted some still more sensible au- 
^onty to support them, and render tiiem of more force and 
efficacy in practice ; and the precepts which they delivered, 
however reasonable and fit to be obeyed, were destitute of 
weight, and were only the precepts of men.^ They could 
press their precepts only by temporal motives. They could 
not invigorate tne patience, excite the industry, stimulate 
the hopes, or touch the consciences of their hearers, by dis- 

t Seneca pleadi for tuielde In the following tennt: "If thy mind be 
nelancholT, and In miaery, thou majeat pat a period to this wretched con- 
dition, wherever thou lookeit, there !■ an end to it See that precipice ; 
there thou mareat hare liberty. Seest thou that aea, that liver, that well? 
Liberty li at tne bottom of It. That lltUe tree! Freedom hanga upon it 
Thy own neck, thy own throat, may be a refuge to thee from luch aervi- 
tWM : yea, erery vein of thy body." De Iri, hb. Ui. e. 15. 

• Dr. whitb? haa collected many maxima of the moit eminent heathen 
■agea, In corroboration of the fact above ■taied. The following examples 
are taken from hia note on Bph. Iv. 25. :— 

Kaiirrer it tKtr^mt ^tvi»i « uKn^tf »m»tw.—A. lie W better fAttfl a kurtful 

truth.— Henander. 

To ymf mym9»9 npiirr*? ifi mt aXi|^its(.~43ood i» better than truth.— 
Proclna. 

EtSru ymf ri Ut s«i ^tvt»t x<v(r5«i Kiytrbm.—Wien telUng a He will 
b9 profitable, let it be fo^— Darina In Herodotus, lib. Ui. e. 62. 

He matf be, who knowa bow to do it, <v liovn naif ■, in a euitabU time. 
Plato apod Stobieum. Serm. 12. 

7*kere ie nothing deearoue in truths but when it ie profitabte : Tea, aome- 
timea «•• ^•vl'of mrtnv «v^p««-evf xsi t' uK^!f*s •dxa^'i'. — Truth ie hurt' 
fitL and tjfing ie pn^Uable to men. Maximua Tjrriua, Diss. 3. p. 29. 

To countenance this practice, Dr. Whitby remarka, that both Plato (de 
Rep. lib. IL p. 60r. and lib. HI. p. 611.) and the Stoics (Siobaus de Stoicis, 
•om. I. lib. II. tit It. i 4. and Ecloga. p. 183.) seemed to have framed a Jesuit- 
ical distinction between Ijfing in worde^ and with an aeeeni to an untruth, 
which they called lying in the eouL The first they allowed to an enemv in 
wtepeei of advmntagej and for many other diepeneatione in thie Itfe. 
That is. their wise man may tell a U^ eraftfly and for gain ; but he must 
not embrace a folsehood through Ignorance, or astent to an notnith. 

• Quinctllian, Inat OraL Praim. 

« Quid eigol nlhllna Uli [phUoaophi] simile prmciplantl Imo permulta 
et ad Terum frequenter accednnt Sed nihil ponderis habent Ilia prs- 
cepta ; quia aunt humana, et aucloritate majon, id est, divinA IIIA carent 
Nemo igitur credit ; quia tam ae homlnera pntat esse qui aadlt| quam est 
ills qui prselpit. LactastU Inatitoliooeffi Mb. iU. c 87. 



playing the awful prospects of eteii ity. And if now, eren 
arguments, founded upon the sublime views of a future 
state, are often fonnd insufficient to recommend religion and 
morality, what hopes could ifity hare of raising the atten« 
tion of the multitude 1 

Hence, the wisest instracttons of the philosophers were 
unable to effect any remarkable change m the minds and 
lives of any considerable number of men ; or to make them 
willing to lav down their lives for the sake of virtue, as the 
disciples ana followers of Christ are known to have done. 
In speculation, indeed, it may perhaps seem possible, that 
the precepts of the philosophers might at least be sufficient 
t6 reform men's lives for the future; but, in experience ana 
practice, it has appeared impossible for philosophy to reform 
mankind effectually, without the assistance of some higher 
principle. In fact, the philosophers never did or could effect 
any remarkable change in the minds and lives of men, such 
as the preaching of Christ and his apostlrs undeniably did 
produce. The wisest and most sensiole of the philosophers 
themselves have not been backward to complain, that they 
found the understandings of men so dark and beclouded, 
their wills so biassed and inclined to evil, their passions so 
outrageous and rebellious against reason, that thej considered 
tiie rules and laws of rignt reason as very difficult to be 
practised, and they entertained very little hope of ever being 
able to persuade the world to submit to tnem. In short, 
they confessed, that human nature was strangely corrupted ; 
and they acknowledged this corruption to be a disease, of 
the true cause of which they were ignorant, and for which 
they could not find out a sufficient remedy : so that the great 
duties of religion were laid down by them as matters of 
speculation and dispute, rather than as rules of action ; and 
they were not so much urged upon the hearts and lives of 
men, as proposed to their admiration. In short, the heathen 
philosopny was every way defective and erroneous : and, 
if there wore any thing really commendable in it, it was owing 
to traces and scattered portions of the revelations contained 
in the Scriptures, with which the philosophers had become 
acquainted through various channels. 

Further, if from the principles and practices that obtained 
in private life, we ascend to those which influenced the so* 
Temments of the ancient heathen nations, we shall find that 
the national spirit, which was cherished by their different 
states, was every where of an exceptionable character. Thus 
" the eastern sovereigns aimed, with unbounded ambition, at 
the establishment and extension of despotic power ; ruling, 
excepting in a few instances, with capricious tyranny and 
licentious indulgence, while their prostrate subjects were 
degraded and trampled down like the mire in the streets, and 
rendered base, superstitious, and vile in manners and con- 
duct. The Grecian states cherished a love of freedom, and 
a generous ardour for noble actions ; but they rarely mani- 
fested a respect for justice in their contests with other na- 
tions, and little regELrd to the rights of humanity ; while, in 
the internal regulations of their governments, they seldom 
adhered to the principles of moderation and equity. Their 
distinguished men excited jealousy and commotions by am- 
bition ; and the j^neral classes of the community exhibited 
a spirit of base ingratitude towards their benefactors, an un- 
generous suspicion of their most virtuous rulers, and a hatred 
of all who were raised to distinction by pre-eminent quali- 
ties. They calumniated those who were meet entitled to 
praise, and banished men whose talents did honour to the 
periods in which they lived, and who have transmitted the 
rame of their several countries to distant times, persecuting 
to expulsion and death those whose justice and wisdom 
have excited the admiration of all succeeding ages. The 
Romans professed to oppose tyranny, and to spare those sub 
jected to their power ; but their obiect was universal domi 
nion. They displayed the virtues ot a stem and military peo- 
pie in rising to eminence, and particularly a noble patnotisv 
and devotion to the public interest ; but their lusts engen- 
dered unceasing wars, and their internal state was disturbed 
and agitated with contests for an agrarian equality which 
never could exist, and with tumults of factions men clamour- 
ing for freedom, while they promoted sedition, and aimed at 
exorbitant power. Dissension and civil wars at length sub- 
iected them to imperial authority, which soon degenerated 
into the despotism of men, raised by military caprice to a 
short-lived and precarious power, or brought forward by the 
chance of revolutions ; while the empire was shaken by in- 
ternal enemies, or sunk, in its decline, into feebleness and 
decay. The laws of nations were not established upuu any 
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foundattoQ commeosmftte with the importance of their ob- 
jects ; they were ill defined and little respected. War, par- 
ticularly in its earliest periods, was little better than pillage 
and piracy.' A respect for heralds and ambassadors,^ and 
for the claims of the vanquished, was often violated.'*' 

3. Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
agtf we learn from the unanimous testimony of voyagers and 
travellers, as well as from those who have resided for any 
considerable time among them, that they are immersed in 
the grossest ignorance and idolatry, and that their religious 
doctnne andpractices are eouallj corrupt 

Thus, in Tartary, the Philippine islands, and among the 
savage nations of Africa, the objects of worship are the sun, 
moon, and stars, the four, elements, and 'serpents ; at Ton- 

2uin, the several quarters of the earth ; in Guinea, birds, 
shes, and even mountains ; and almost every where, evil 
spirits. Together with idolatrous worship, sorcery, divina- 
tion, and magic, almost universally prevail. Amongr their 
religions tenets, we may notice that, in Tartaiy, they believe 
in two ffods, one of heaven, the other ol the earth ; m Japan, 
they hold that there are two sorts of gods, and that demons 
are to be feared ; in Formosa, that several gods preside oyer 
the several quarters of the earth, one of whom is paramount 
above the rest, attaining his supremacy by passing tiirough 
a multitude of bodies ; the Tartars and American Indians 
believe in ^e transmigration of human souls into the bodies 
of beasts, and (as many African tribes also believe) that the 
souls of men ifxer death require meat, drink, and other ao- 
«M>mmodations of this life. Corresponding with such prin- 
ciples, are the moral conduct of these, and indeed of almost 
all pagan nations. Polygamy, divorce at the caprice of the 
husoand, and infanticide, are nearly universal. Amon? many 
of the African tribes, as well as in America, cannibalism 
prevails ; and almost every where, human lives are sacri- 
ficed at the caprice of a tyrannical sovereign.^ Many of 
these nations are vet in the deepest barbarism ; but it we 
advert to the actual state of Hindostan and of China, which 
countries have been highly celebrated for their progress in 
the useful arts, we shml mid that they are equally ignorant 
of the true object of worship, and equally immoral in pri- 
vate life. 

The religion of the Hindoos, like tiiat of the ancient Per- 
sians, is affirmed to have originally recognised but one 
supreme God.^ But whatever may he found in the Vedas, 
or booKs by them accounted sacred, implying the unity of 
God, is completely disfigured and lost in the multitude of 
deities or idols associated with him ; and in the endless su- 
oerstitions into which the Hindoo worship has degenerated, 
from the earliest periods of authentic history, m Hindo- 
stan, indeed, the polytheism is of the grossest kind, not fewer 
than three hundred and thirty millions of deities claiming the 
adoration of their worshippers : — writes the most impure,— 
penances the most toilsome^almost innumerable modes of 
self-torture, as various and extraordinary in kind as a dis- 
torted £mcy can suggest, and as exquisite in denee as human 
nature can sustain, — the burning or burying of widows, in- 
fanticide, the immersion of the sick or ^ng in the Ganges, 
and self-devotement to destruction by the idol Juggernaut, 
are among the horrid practices that flow from the system of 
idolatry established among them, and which are exceeded in 
folly or ferocity by none to which paganism has given birth. 
The manifest effects of this system are, an immersion into 
the grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruption of 
manners. The Hindoo is taught that the image which he 
beholds is really God, and the heaviest judgments are de- 
nounced against him, if he dare to suspect that it is nothing 
more than thd elements of which it is composed.^ In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, the idols are red 
deities : they occupy the place of God, and receive that ho- 
mage, fear, service, and honour which the Almighty Crka- 
lOR so jusUy claims. The ffoverament of God is subverted, 
together witn all the moral effects arising from the knowledge 
ofms perfections and his claims upon his rational creatures. 

< Bomer and Thucjdidea, lib. 1. and Justin, lib. Vt. c. 3. 

• Herod, lib. vii. c. 133. 

« Bp. Gray on the Connection between the Sacred Writinjts and the 
Literature of Jewish and Hcalhen Authors, &c. toI. i. pp. 217, 218. 220. 

« See Millar's History of the Propagation of Christianity, vol. ii. ch. tII. 
pp. 197—337. 

• See Asiatic Researches, voL !▼. p. 172., where the same thinx is r.^aerted 
of the faith of the Arabs and Tartars. See also Sir John Malcolut s SIvO'tch 
of the SilEhs, p. 147^ where the Hindoos arc said to have de^enerar d from 
a worship, originally pure, into idolatry ; though it is, at the same tiOie, ad- 
oiitted in a note, " that the most ancient Hiadoos, though they adored Ood, 
warthipptd the sim and etemenU.'* 

• AsML E«M«otMa» Tol vUl. pp. 897, 296. 



There are, it is true, eastem maxims of moTality, which per- 
haps are not inl'erior to the purest doctrines of the Greektf 
and Romans ; and it will not be denied by those who have 
examined them, that they have many points of resemblance 
even to Christian morauty.^ But, in consequence of the 
total want of authority (common to them with all other hea* 
then nations), either to enforce what is pure m their morality, 
or to emancipate the people from the most inveterate ana 
detestable usages, the mndoos present to us all the same 
inherent defects which d^aracterize the morality of the an- 
cient western heathens. Institutions of a most malignant 
nature exist among them, by which the superior and privi- 
leged ordere are enabled to keep the people in perpetual igno- 
rance and slavery; and to exclude them for ever from the 
comforts, the duties, and even the society of their fellows. 
Hence the univereal characteristics of the Hindoos are, ha- 
bitual disregard of truth, pride, tyranny, theft, falsehood, 
deceit, conjugal infideli^, filial disobeidience, ingratitude 
(the Hindoos have no word expressive of thanks), a litigious 
spirit, perjury ,B treachery, covetousness, gaming, servility^ 
hatred, revenge,' cruelty, private murder, the destruction of 
illegitimate children, particularly by procuring abortion (not 
fewer than ten thoustmd children are computed to be thus 
murdered in the single province of Benged eveiy month^, 
and want of tenderness and compassion to the poor, the sick, 
and the dying, ^o 

Xhe religious and moral state of China, though less de- 
graded than that of the Hindoos, is deplorable, notwithstand- 
ing its boasted superiority in arts and sciences, and in the 
wisdom of its institutions. Religion, as a system of divine 
worehip, as piety towards God, and as holding forth future 
rewards and pumshments, can hardly be said to exist among 
the Chinese. They have no sabbatical institution, no con- 
grecational worship, no external forms of devotion, petition, 
or thanksgiving to the Supreme Being : the emperor, and he 
alone, — ^being high-priest, and the only individual who stands 
between heaven ana the people, having the same relation tc 
the former that the latter are supposed to bear to him, — ^per 
forms the sacred duties according to the ancient ritual, ano 
at certain fixed periods ; but the people have no concern with 
them. All ran&s, from the emMror downwards, are full of 
absurd superatitions, and worenip a multitude of imaginary 
deities. Most of the forms of mythology, which make an^ 
figure in the page of history, now exist in China. The Chi 
nese have gods celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous — gods 
of the hills, of the valleys, of the woods, of the distncts, 
of the families, of the shop, and of the kitchen !---gods, 
that are supposed to preside over the thunder, the rain, the 
fire ; over the grain, over diseases, births, and deaths ; theii 
idols are silver and gold, wood and stone, and clay, carved 
or molten. Altars are erected on the high hills, in the groves, 
and under the green trees ; and idols are set up at me cor- 
nera of tiie streets, on the sides of the highways, on the 
banks of canals, in boats and in ships. Astrology, divina- 
tion, geomancy , and necromancy every where prevail : charms 
and spells every one possesses. The absurd notion of the 
transmigration of souls into other bodies is universal ; and 
other articles of faith prevail among them, as various as the 
modes of worahip ; in all which Uie people appear to*be 
rather actuated by tiie dread of evil in this life, than by tiie 
fear of punishment in another. The duties which they per- 
form are more witii a view to appease an angry deity, and 
avert impendinjg calamities, than from any hope of obtaining 
a positive goocL They rather consult or inquire of their gods 
wiiat may tiappen, than petition them to grant it, for a Chi 
nese can scarcely be said to pray. He is gratefid when tho 
event proves fiivourable to his wishes, petulant and peevish 

^ See Aslat. Researches, rol. hr. pp. 166. 167. 

■ " False witnesses may he obtained in every place, oa the sl^Htest 
notice, and for a mere trifle. Their price varies in diflbreut zilians : in 
some sixteen may be had for a rupee, in others ten ; hut four annaa each 
is what no true son of the trade was ever Itnown to refute in the interior ; 
and at this rate any number may be collected, to testifv to fiMtathey never 
witnessed" Essays relative to the habits, Ac. of the Hindooa, pp. 316, 
317. Loudon, 1823, 8vo. 

• Where other revenjre for a supposed fa^ry is not in their power they 
are Icnown to destroy themselves, expressiy in order that the guilt of thetr 
death may rest upon their enemies ; and in the hope, that, in the process 
of the metempsychosis (to which they give implicit credit), they ma^ bava 
more speedy opportunity of wreaking their full vengeance on the offender. 
This custom is called Dkurna. Bee Asiat. Rese&rcnes, vol. iv. p. 337^ 

>• See Ward's History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindooa, 4 vols. 
8vo. where the facts above noticed are fully detailed. See also Dr. Bucha 
nan's Christian Researches in Asta, and especially Mr. Charles Grant's 
" Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great 
Britain, particularly with respect to morals, and on the means of improving 
it." In vol. z. of the Reports of the House of Couuaons (18ia~-1813)w TM. 
Ssst India Company, FWth Pan. 
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with his gods when it is adrerse. Though some individual 
instances of integrity have occurred in the intercourse of the 
Chinese with Europeans, yet their general character is that 
of fraud, lying, and hypocrisy. Polygamy universally pre- 
Tails, as also Uie cruel practice of exposing infants to pensh, 
not fewer than nine thousand of whom are computed to he 
annually destroyed at Pekin, and the same number in the 
lest of the empire.* 

Nor is the case materially different with the Mohamme- 
dans. Though their religion includes the acknowledffment 
of one living and true G(3 ; yet, rejecting the Messiah, and 
attaching themselves to a sanguinary and lascivious im- 
postor. It proauces no ffood enect upon their morals, but 
leaves ^em under the dominion of oarbarity and voluptu- 
ousness. These and similar instances of corruption in wor- 
ship, doctrine, and practice, which have prevailed and still 
exist in the heathen world, fully prove the utter insufficiency 
of natural reason to be a guiue in religion ; and also show 
into what monstrous opinions and practices whole nations 
may be led, where that is their ?uide, without any help from 
revelation, Nor will it diminish the force of this argument, 
to say, that these instances of corruption are owing to an 
undue use of their reason, or that the measure of reason, 
possessed by the heathen nations, is low and imperfect; 
since they are sufficiently skilful in whatever concerns their 
political or personal interests, in the arts of annoying their 
neighbours, and defending themselves against incursions^ in 
forming alliances for their defence, and conducting the or- 
dinary affairs of life according to the manners and customs 
of their several countries. Nor are the absurdities in re- 
ligion, which are found among the modem heathen nations, 
greater than those which (we have already seen)^ existed 
amonff the polished nations of antiquity before the publica- 
tion of the Gospel : which are a joint proof that no age or 
country, whether rude or civilized, instructed or uninstruct- 
ed, infected or uninfected with plenty or luxury, is or can 
be secured by mere natural reason against falling into the 
grossest errors and corruptions in religion ; and, consequentiy, 
uiat all mankind stand in need of a divine revelation to make 
known to them the will of God, and the duties and obliga- 
tions which they owe to their Creator. 

y. Notwithstanding these important ^ae/«, and regardless 
of the confessions of the most distinguished ancient philo- 
sophers of their need of a revelation, it is objected by many 
in our own times, that there is no necessity for one ; that 
the book of nature is the only book to be studied ; and that 
philosophy and riffht reason are sufficient to instruct and to 
preserve men in their duty. 

Answer 1. It is an undeniable fact, that the doctrines of 
Christianity (without considering at present what evidence 
and authority they possess^ have had a more powerful in- 
fluence upon men, than all the reasonings of the philoso- 
phers : and though modem opposers of revelation ascribe 
the ignorance and corraption or the heathen, not to the in- 
sufficiency of the light of reason, but to their non-improve- 
ment of that light; yet, if this were true, it would not prove 
that there is no need of a revelation, because it is certain tiiat 
the philosophers wanted some higher assistance than that 
of reason. 

Answer 2, With regard to the pretences of modem deists, 
it is be observed that almost all men, where the Scriptures 
nave been unknown, have in every age been gross idola- 
ters ; the few exceptions that have existeii, being in general 
a kind of atheistical philosophers. Deists, properly so called, 
are chiefljr found in Christian countries, in the later ages, 
since Christianity has extensively prevailed over idolatry,* 

t Supplemeat to the Eneydopaedia Britanniea, vol Ui. part i. article 
China, Barrow*B Travels in Chba, pp. 41&— 487. IfUae's Retrospect of 
the Protestant Mission to China, pp. 9| 30. 

« dee pp. 16, 17. tupra. 

• The name of Dei9t9, as aiq>1led to those who are oo friends to reTealed 
religion, Is said to have been first sssumed, about the middle of the etz- 
teenth century, bj some gentlemen in France and Italy, who were willing 
to cover their opposition to the Christian revelation by a more honourable 
name than that of AtheiaU. The earliest aothor, who menUons them, is 
Viret, a divine of great eminence among the first reformers ; who, in the 
epistle dedicatory prefixed to the first tome of his " Inatruction Chre- 
fteniM** (which was pubUshed In 1G63), speaks of some persons at that 
time who called themselves by a new name, that of Deut*. These, he 
tells us, professed to believe a Ood, but showed no regard to Jesus Christ, 
and consiflered the doctrine of the apostles and evangelists as fiibles 
and dreams. He adds that they laughed at cM religion ; notwithstanding 
they conibrraed themselves, externally, to the religion of those with whom 
they were obliged to live, or whom they were desirous of pleasing, or 
whom they feared. Some of them, he observes, professed to befieve 
the immortality of the soul ; others were of the Epicurean opinion in this 
point, as well as about the providence of God with respect to mankind, as 
If he did not concern himself In the government of human aflUra. He 
■ildi. that many among them tat up for learning and philosophy ikOd wt^ 



and in the countries where ems pagan idolatry could no 
longer he practised witii credit and security. In these cir> 
cumstanceb, debts ac(}uire,«as it were at second-hand, their 
glimmering light from the hook to which tiiey oppose it ; 
and it is a fact that almost all the things, which have been 
said wisely and truly by tiiem, ark manifestly borrowed 

FROM THAT REVELATION WHICH THBT REFUSE TO EMBRACE, 
AND WITHOUT WHICH THEY NEVER COULD HAVE BEEN 

ABLE TO HAVE DELIVERED SUCH TRUTHS. Now, indeed, thai 
our whole duty is clearly revealed, we not only see its aeree- 
ment with reason, but are also enabled to deduce its obliga- 
tion from reason : but, if we had been destitute of all re- 
vealM relifirion, it would have been a work of extreme dif- 
ficulty to have discovered our duty in all points. What 
ground indeed have the modem contemners of revelation to 
imagine, that, if they had lived without the light of the gos- 
pel, they would have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, and 
Uicero f How are they certain that they would have made 
such a right use of their reason, as to have discovered 
truth 1 If their lot had been among the Yulear, are they 
sure that they would not have been idolaters f If they had 
ioined themselves to the philosophers, what sect would they 
nave followed 1 Or, if they had set up for themselves, how 
are they certain that they would have oeen skilfal enough to 
have deduced the several branches of tiieir duty, or to nave 
applied them to the several cases of life, by argumentation 
and force of reason 1 It is one thing to perceive that th« 
rules of life, which are laid before us, are agreeable to rea> 
son, and another thing to find out those rules by the mere 
light of reason. We see that many, who profess to govern 
themselves by the written rules of revealed religion, are 
nevertheless ignorant of their dulr ; and how can any man 
be sure that ne should have made such a good use of his 
reason, as to have perfectiy understood his duty without 
help t We see that many of those, — ^who profess firmly to 
believe in that great and everlasting happiness which Christ 
has promised to obedience, and that ereat and eternal misery 
which he has threatened against disobedience, — are yet hur- 
ried away by their lusts and nassions to transgress the con- 
ditions 01 that covenant to which these promises and threat- 
eniuffs are annexed ; and how can any man be sure, that he 
shomd be able to overcome these temptations, if these mo- 
tives were less known, or less poweifully enforced 1 But, . 
suppose that he could by strenffth of reason demonstrate all 
these things to himself with the utmost possible clearness 
and distinctness, yet all men are not equally capable of be- 
ing philosophers, though all men are ooUged to be equally 
religious. At least, thus much is certain, that the rewards 
and punishments of another world cannot be so powerfully 
enforced, in order to influence the lives of men, by a de- 
monstration of their reality from abstract reasoning, as by 
one who assures them, by suflUcient credentials, that he has 
actually been in that other state. 

Answer 3. Besides, the contradictory and discordant spe- 
culations of the modem opposere of revelation, who boast 
that reason is their God (even if they had not long since been 
fully answered), are so great and so glaring, and the pre- 
cepts delivered by them Tor a rule of life are so utterly sub- 
versive of every principle of morality, as to demonstrate the 
absolute necessity of a divine revelation now (supposing one 
had never been given), in order to lead men to the worehip 
and knowledge of the tme God, and also to impart to them 
the knowledge of their duties to him, and towards one 
another. A brief statement of the recoided opinions of the 
principal opposers of revelation in modem times, will prove 
and justify this remark. 

1. Coneeming religion^ the worthip of Qod^ and the expeda^ 
tiona of numkitS rttpeeUng a future stale : 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury (who wrote in the former 
part of the seventeenth century, and was the firet, as he was 
the greatest and best o^ the modem deistical philosophere), 
has laid down the following positions, viz. that Christianity 
is the best religion ; that his own universal religion of na 

considered as persons of an acute and subtile genius ; and that, not con 
tent to perish alone in their error, they took pains to spread the poison, 
and to infect and corrupt others by their impious discourses, and their 
bad examples. Bayle's Dictionary, article viret, cited in Dr. Leland's 
View of the Deistical Writers, vol. I. p. 2. 

Modem infidelity, though it may assume the title of Deism, Is in ftct little 
better than disguised atheism. A man seldom retains for sn^ length « f 
time his first deistical opinions ; his errors i{radually multiply, till he sinks 
to the last gradaiion of impiety. The resUmony ot sn iondei writer sul» 
stantiates uiis point " Deism,'* says he, " is but the first step of reaarn 
out of superstition. No person roiuains a Deist, but through want of re* 
flection, timidity, passion, or obstinacy."— Brittan's Modem Infidaim 
iV>rtraje^p.9. 
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tore agreefl wholly with Chritti&nity, and oontributee to its 
establishment ; that all revealed religion (meaning Chris- 
tianity) is absolutely uncertain, and or little or no use ; that 
there is one supreme Grod, who is chiefly to be worshipped ; 
that piety and virtue are the principal part of his worsnip ; 
that we must repent of our sins, and IT we do so, God will 
pardon them; that there are rewards for good men, and 
punishments for wicked men in a future state ; that these 
principles of his uniyersal religion are clearly known to all 
men, and that they were principally unknown to the Gentiles 
f who comprised almost all men). Yet, notwithstanding his 
declaration in favour of Christianity, he accuses all pre- 
tences to revelation of folly and unreasonableness, and con- 
temptuously rejects its capital doctrines. 

Mr. Hobbis, who was partly contemporary with Lord Her- 
bert, affirms that the Scriptures are the voice of God, and yet 
that they have no authonty but what they derive from the 
prince or the dvil power ; he acknowledges, that inspira- 
tion is a supernatural gift, and the immediate hand of God, 
and yet the pretence to it is a sign of madness ; that a sub- 
ject may hold firmly the faith of Christ in his heart, and 
yet may lawfull^r deny him before the magistrate, and that 
in such a case it is not he that denies Christ before men, but 
his governor and the laws of his country ; that God exists, 
and yet that that which is not matter is nothing ; that hpnour, 
worship, prayer, and praise are due to God, and yet that all 
religion is ridiculous. 

Mr. Blount, who lived during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, maintained that there is an infinite and eter- 
nal God, the creator of all things, and yet he insinuates that 
the world was eternal ; that ue worship we owe to God 
consists in prayer to Him, and in praise of Him, and yet he 
objects to prayer as a duty; that we are to expect rewards 
and punishments hereafter, according to our actions in this 
life, which includes the immortality of the soul, and yet 
that the soul of man is probably material (and of course 
mortal). 

The Earl or Shaitbsburt lived during the close of the 
aeventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. 
He affirms that nothing can be more fatal to virtue than the 
weak and uncertain belief of future rewards and punish- 
ments ; and that this belief takes away all motives to vir- 
tue; that the hope of rewards and the fear of punishments 
make virtue mercenary ; that it is disingenuous and servile 
to be influenced by rewards ; and that the hope of rewards 
cannot consist with virtue ; and yet that the ho^e of rewards 
is so flur from being derogatory to virtue, thai it is a proof we 
love virtue ; that however mercenary &e hope of rewards 
and the isar of punishments may be accountea, it is in many 
instances a great advantage, security, and support of virtue; 
that all obligation to be virtuous arises from the advantages 

ithat is, the rewards) of virtue, and from the disadvantages 
that is, the punishments) of vice ; that those are to be cen- 
Bured who represent the Gospel as a fraud ; that he hopes 
the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot (to which Lord Shaftes- 
bury had written an elegant preface) will induce the enemies 
of Christianity to like it better, snd make Christians prize it 
the more; and that he hopes Christians will be secured 
against the temper of the irreconcileable enemies of ihe 
fiuth of the Gospel ; and yet he represents salvation as a 
ridiculous ^ing; and insinuates that Christ was influenced 
and directed by deep designs of ambition, and cherished a 
Bavage zeal ana persecuting spirit ; and that the Scriptures 
were a mere artful invention, to secure a profitable monopoly 
(that is, of sinister advantages to the inventors) ; that man is 
bom to religion, piety, and adoration, as well as to honour 
and friendship ; that virtue is not complete without piety ; 
yet he labours to make virtue wholly independent of pie^ ; 
tiiat all the warrant for the authority of religious symbols 
(i^t is, the institution of Christianity) is the authority of 
the magistrate ; that the magistrate is the sole judge of re- 
ligious truth, and of levelation ; tiiat miracles are rimculous ; 
and that, if true, they would be no proof of the truth of reve- 
lation ; that ridicule is the test of truth ; and yet, that ridicule 
itself must be brought to the test of reason ; that the Chris- 
tian religion ought to be received when established by the 
magistrate ; yet he grossly ridicules it where it was thus 
established ; that rehgion and virtue appear to be so nearly 
connected, tiiat they are presumed to he inseparable com- 
panions ; and yet that atheists often conduct tiiemselves so 
well, as to seem to force us to confess them virtuous ; that 
lie, who denies a God, acts up an opinion against the very 
wdl4Miiig of society; uod yet that atheism has do direct 



natural tendency to take away a juBt sense of right an«l 
wrong. 

Mr. Couuns also wrote in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and published a variety of objections against revela* 
tion. He affirms that man is a mere machine ; — ^that the 
soul is material and mortal ;— that Christ and his aposUes 
built on the predictions of fortune-tellers and divines ;— that 
the prophets were mere fortune-tellers, and discoverers of 
lost goods ; — ^that Christianity stands wholly on a false foun- 
dation ; yet he speaks respectfully of Christianity ; and also 
of the Epicureans, whom he at the same time considers as 
atheists. 

Contemporary with Collins was Mr. Woolston ; who, in 
his Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, under the pre- 
tence of vindicating the allegorical sense of Scripture, en- 
deavours absolutely to destroy the truth of the facts recorded 
in the Gospels. This writer asserts, that he is the farthest 
of any man from being engaged in the cause of infidelity ;— > 
that infidelity has no place in his heart ; — ^that he writes for 
the honour of Jesus and in defence of Christianity ;— and 
that his design in writing is to advance the Messiahship and 
truth of the holy Jesus ; ** to whom,** he says, '* be glory for 
ever. Amen ;** and yet, that the Gospels are full of incredn 
bilities, impossibilities, and absurdities ;— that they resemble 
Guliiverian tales of persons and things, which out of romance 
never had a being; — ^that the miracles, recorded in the Gos- 
pels, taken literaSly, will not abide the test of reason and 
common sense, but must be rejected, and tiie authority of 
Jesus along with them ; and at the same time, he casts the 
most scurmous reflections on Christ. 

With the two preceding writers Drs. Tindal and Morgan 
were contemporary. The former declares that Christianity, 
stripped of the additions which mistake, polic;^, and circum- 
stances have made to it, is a most holy religion ; and yet, 
that the Scriptures are obscure, and fit only to perplex men, 
and that the two great parts of them are contraaictory ;— > 
that all the doctrines of Christianity plainly speak them- 
selves to be the will of an infinitely wls# and holy God : 
and yet, that the precepts of Christianity are loose, un- 
determined, incapaole of being understood by mankind 
at large, give wrong and unworthy apprehensions qf God, 
and are generally false and pernicious; — tiiat natural re- 
ligion is so plain to all, even the most ignorant men, that 
God could not make it plainer, even if he were to convey, 
miraculously, the very same ideas to all men ; and yet, that 
almost all mankind have had very unworthy notions of God, 
and very vrrong apprehensions of natural religion ;— that the 
principles of natural religion are so clear, that men cannot 
possibly mistake them ; and jet, that almost all men have 
grossly mistaken them, and imbibed a superstition worse 
uian atheism. Dr. Morgan asserts that Goa may communi- 
cate his will by immediate inspiration, and yet that it can 
never be proved that he has thus communicated his will, and 
that we are not to receive any tbmg on the authority of leve- 
lation. 

Nearly at the same time were published numerous tracts 
by Mr. Uhubb, in some of which he assumed the garb of 
Cfhristianity, though it is not difficult to perccdve uat bis 
true intention was to betray it He declares that he hopes 
to share with his friends in the favour of God, in that peace- 
ful and happy state which God has prepared for the virtuous 
and faithful, m some other future world ; and yet, that God 
does not interpose in the affairs of this world at all, and has 
nothing to do with the good or evil done by men here ;— ^at 
prayer may be useful, as a positive institution, by introduc- 
mg proper thoughts, afifections, and actions ; and yet he inti- 
mates that it must be displeasing to God, and directiy impro- 
per ;— ^at a state of rewards and punishments hereafker is 
one of the truths which are of the nighest concern to men : 
and yet, that the arguments for the immortality of the soul 
are wholly unsatis&ctory ; and that the soul is probably mat- 
ter ;-— that men are accountable to God for all meir conduct, 
and will certainly be judged and dealt with according to the 
truth and reality of their respective cases ; and yet, that men 
will not be fudged for their impiety or ingratitude to God, 
nor for their injustice and nnkindness to eacn other ; but only 
for voluntary injuries to the public ; and that even tiiis is un* 
necessary and useless ; — that God may kindly reveal to the 
world, when greatiy vitiated by error and ignorance, truths 
necessary to be known, and precepts necessary to be obey- 
ed ; and yet, that such a revelation would be, of course, un- 
certain and useless ; — that Christ's mission is, at least in his 
view, probably diyins; and yet, that Christ, in his opinion. 
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at no higher cji&meter ifaiii the fbander of te Cluistiaii 
sect (that is, another Sadoc, Cerinthus, or Herbert) ;— that 
the New Testament, particularly the writings of the apoe- 
ties, contain excellent cautions and instructions for our ngfat 
conduct; and that the New Testament yields much clearer 
light ^n any other traditionary revelation ; and yet that the 
niew Testament has contributed to the perpleidtjraiid eonfii- 
■ion of manlidnd, and exhibits doctrines hereticar, dishonoui^ 
able to God, and injurious to men ; and that the apostles were 
impostors: and that the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
resemble Jewii^ &bles and popish legends rather than ac- 
eounts of £acts ;— ^at as, on the Christian scheme, Christ 
will be the judge of the c^uick and the dead, he has not on 
this account (that is, admitting this to be true) any disagree- 
able apprehension on account of what he has written; and 
yet he ndicules the birth and resurrection of Christ, repre- 
sents his instructions as inferior to those of the heatiien phi- 
losophers and lawgivers, asserts his doctrines to be disho- 
Douteble to God and injurious to mankind, and allows him 
not to be sinless, but merely not a cross sinner. He further 
declares, ti^at the resurrection of Christ, if true, mroyes not 
ihe unmortality of the soul ; — that the belief of a future state 
b of no adyantage to society ; — that aU religions are alike ; 
&at it is of no consequence what religion a man embraces; 
ttod he allows not any room for dependence on God's proyi- 
dence, trust in him, and resignation to his will, as parts tji 
du^ or religion. 

Lord Bolingbbokb declaies that power and wisdom are 
the only attributes of God, which can be discoyered by man- 
kind ; and yet that he is as far from denying the justice as 
fte power of God ; that his goodness is manifest ; at the same 
time he ascribe^ every othier perfection to God, as weU as 
wisdom and power, and says, tnis is rational ; — that the wis- 
dom of God is merely a natural attribute, and in no sense 
moral ; and yet, that the wisdom of God operates in choosing 
what is fittest to be done (of course, it is a moral attribute, 
inyolying porfe^ moral rectitude, as well as perfect know- 
ledge) ;— tliat Ged is gracious and beneficent ; — that what- 
eyer God has dose is just and j^ood ;— that such morel per- 
fections are in God as Christians ascribe to him; yet he 
eensn^es dirines for ascribing these perfections to Grod ; — 
that we leain from our own power and wisdom, the power 
and wisdom of God ; and yet, that it is profiuie to ascrilie the 
excellencies of our nature to God, althouffh without limit or 
imperfection. He undertakes to defend the righteousness of 
Chd against diyines ; and yet asserts that hiJiness and right- 
eousness in God are like nothing in men ; that tiiey cannot 
be coDceiyed of by men, nor arfiroed about witii any certainty ; 
uid that to talk m imitating God in his moral attributes is 
blasphemy ;— that God made all things ; and yet, that he did 
not determine the existence of particular men (of course he 
did not determine the existence of any man, all men being 
particular inen) ; — that he will not presume to deny, that 
there haye been particular providences ; and yet, that there 
is no foundation for the belief of any such providences, and 
that it is absurd and profane to assert or oelieve them ;— 
tiiat God is just, and niat justice reauiies that rewards or 
punishments be measured to particular cases, according to 
their circumstances, in proportion to the merit or demerit of 
every indivi4ii4 and yet, that God does not so measure out 
nwSrds or punishments; and that, if he did, he would sub- 
vert human affaire; tl^at he concerns not himself with the 
affaire of men at all ; o^, if he does, that he regards only col- 
lective bodies of me|i, not individuals; that he punishes 
none, except through the magistrate ; and that there will be 
no state of future rewards or punishments; — that divines 
are deserving of censure for saying that God made man to be 
nappy ; and yet he asserts that (%d made man to be happy 
here, and that the end of the l^pman state is happiness ;— 
that the reli^on of nature is clear and obvious to all man- 
kind ; and yet tiiat it has been unknown to the greatest part 
of mankind ;--thatwe Iqiow material substance, and are as- 
sured of it ; and yet, that we know nothing of either matter 
or spirit; — ^that there is, undeniably, some£ing in our con- 
stitution, bevond the known properties of matter; and yet, 
that the soul is material and mortal ; and that to say the soul 
is immaterial, is the same thing as to say that two and two 
are five ;f— that self-love is the'great law of our nature ; and 
yet, that universal benevolence is the great law of our na- 
ture ; — ^that Christianity is a republication of the r^igion of 
nature, and a benevolent system ; that its morals are pure ; 
and that he is determined to seek for genuine Christianity 
with the simpMtj of spirit with which Christ himself I 



tMght it in the Gospel ; and yet a great pert of his works, 
particularly of his philosophical works, was written for no 
other end but to destroy Christianity. He also declares^ 
that there is no eonscienee in man, except artificially ;— that 
it is more natural to believe manj gods than to beli*.«ve one. 

Durinff the latter part of the ei^teenth century fiourisfaed 
David Hume, whose aeutraess of observation, and elegant 
style, have secured for his writings an extensive drculation. 
He asserts tiiat there is no perceptible connection betwf^en 
cause and effect ;— that the belief ot such connection is merely 
a matter of custom ;-— that experience can show us no such 
connection ; — ^that we cannot with any reason conclude that, 
because an effect has taken place once, it will take place 
again ; — ^that it is uncertain and useless to argue from tlie 
course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause ; — that we 
cannot, from any analogy of nature, argue the existence of 
an intellisent cause of on things ; — ^that there is no reason to 
believe that the univerae proceeded from a cause; — that 
there are no solid arguments to prove the existence of a God ; 
^that experience can furnish no argument concerning mat- 
tere of fact, is in this case useless, and can give rise to no 
inference or conclusion ; and yet, that experience is our only 
guide in mattere of fact, and the existence of objects ; — ^that 
It is uxuveraally allowed, that nothing exists without a cause ; 
— ^that every enect is so precisely determined, that no ether 
effect could, in such circumstances, have possibly resulted 
from the operation of its cause ; — ^that the relation of cause 
is absolutely necessary to the propagation of our species, and 
the regulation of our conduct ; — ^that voluntary actions «re 
necessary, and determined by a fixed connection between 
cause and effect }— that motives are causes operating neces- 
sarily on the vrill ; — ^that man is a mere machine (that is, za 
object operated on necessarily by external causes); — ^that 
there is no contingency (that is, nothing happening without 
a settied cause) in the universe ; and that matter and motion 
may be regarded as the cause of thou^t1[that is, the soul is 
a material cause, and thought its enect) ; — ^that God dis- 
covera to us only fiunt traces of his character ; and that it 
would be flattery or presumption to ascribe to him any per- 
fection which is not oisoovered to the full in his works (and 
of course, that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe 
any perfection to God) ;— that it ia unreasonable to believe 
God to be wise and good ;— -that what we believe to be a per- 
fection in God may be a defect (that is holiness, justice, wis- 
dom, goodness, mercy, and truth may be defects in God) ; 
— conseouentiy injustice, folly, malice, and falsehood may 
be excellencies in his character v— that no reward or punish 
ment can be rationally expected beyond what is already 
known by experience and obaervation. 

While Hume and Bolingbroke were propagatiuff these 
sentiments in England, Voltaire, Diderot, D^AIembeit, 
Frederick U. King of Prussia, and other distinguished wri- 
tere had confederated for the avowed purpose ofannihilating 
the Christian religion. The printed works of the three fire^> 
named writere are too voluminous to admit of extracts : but 
it may be stated generally, that their private correspondence, 
which has been published, exhibits a total disregard of truth 
and honour, together with su^ a disgusting compound of 
falsehood, envy, malignity, hatred, contempt of one another 
and of all the world, as cannot but convey a horrible impres- 
sion of the spirit and tendency of infidefity. It is however 
principally in the posthumous works of the King of Prussia 
that we see a faithfid delineation of the real tenets and opi- 
nions of the most celebrated philosophere of tiie Continent, of 
the foundera and legislatore of the great empire of infidelity, 
with the philosophic monarch himself at their head. £ very se- 
cret of their hearts is there laid open in their familiar and con- 
fidential correspondence witii each other ; and there we see 
that they vrere pretended dmsts, but real atheists ; that, al- 
though toe name of a Supreme Ueing was sometimes men- 
tioned, yet it was seldom menticmed but with ridicule and 
contempt; and that they never coiKeived him to be any thing 
more than the intelligent principk* that animates all nature, 
the source of life and motion, the s<^nsorium of the universe ; 
but in other respects totally unconnected with the earth and 
its inhabitants. *' Inconsequence of this doctrine these phi- 
losophere rejected all idea of a pro^ idence and a moral go- 
vernor of the world. They ascribe i every effect to fate or 
fortune, to necessity or chance ; tiie} denied the existence of 
a soul distinct from the body ; they conceived man to be no- 
thing more than an organised lump of matter, a mere machine, 
an ingeoiotts piece of clock-worK, \\ hich, when the whtu^Is 
refuse to aot| stands ttillt and loses aU power and motion foi 
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BTftr. They ecknowlfidged nothing heyond the graTe, no 
lesnneciion, no future existence, no future retribution ; Uiey 
considered death as an eternal sleep, as the total extinction 
of our being; and they stigmatized all opinions different from 
these with the names of superstition, bigotry, priestcraft, 
Cmaticism, and idolatry/^ ^ 

Such are the various, contradictory, and impious tenets 
promulgated by the most eminent champions of what is call- 
ed deism' (and which have been repeated in different ways 
by the opposers of revelation in our age), concerning reli- 
giQB, the worship of God, and the expectations of mankind 
lespectine a future state. We shall only add, that though 
the infidels of the present day profess to be the disciples of 
nature, and to receive her unerring instructions, yet they dif- 
fer from each other with an almost endless variety. Having 
gradually receded from true Christianity to false, some are 
unbelievers in the nature, some in the providence, and others 
even in the existence of a God ; but all of them are unani- 
mous in rejecting the divine testimony, and in renouncing 
the God or the Bible. Let us now take a brief view, 
2. Of ihtlr prtcitpta concerning morals. 
Lord Herbert declared, that men are not hastily, or on 
small grounds, to be condemned, who are led to sin by bodily 
constitution ; that the indulgence of lust and of anger is no 
more to be blamed than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, 
or the drowsiness produced by lethargy. 

Mr. Hobbbs asserted tl^at me civil or municipal law is the 
only foundation of right and wrong ; that where there is no 
civil law, every man^ jud^entis the only standard of right 
and wrong ; that the sovereign is not bouna by any obligation 
of truth or justice, and can do no wrong to his subjects ; that 
every man has a right to all things, and may lawfully get 
them if he can ! 

Lord Bounobroke resolved all morality into self-love as 
its principle, and taught that ambition, the lust of power, 
sensuality, and avarice may be lawfully gratified, if they 
can be m^cIi/ gratified ; that the sole foundation of modesty 
is vanity, or a wish to show ourselves superior to mere ani- 
mals ; than man lives only in the present world, and is only 
a super ^r animal ; that the chief end of man is to gratify the 
appeuies and inclinations of the flesh ; that modesty is in- 
spired by mere prejudice ; and that polygamy is a part of the 
law or religion of nature. He also intimates that adultery is 
DO violation of the law of nature ; and that there is no wrong, 
except in the highest lewdness. 

Mb. Humk (tiie immorality of whose principles is dis- 
played in his Frivaie Correspondenee recently published)* 
maintained, that self-denial, self-mortification, and humility 
are not virtues, but are useless and mischievous ; that tiiey 
Btupify the understanding, sour the temper, and harden the 
heart ; tliat pride, self valuation, ingenuity, eloquence, quick- 
ness of thought, easiness of expression, delicacy of taste, 
strength of body, and cleanliness, are virtues ; and, conse- 
quently, that to want honesty, to want understanding, and to 
want strength of body, are equally the subjects of moral dis- 
approbation ; that adultery mtui Be practised, if men wouJH 
oDtain all the advantages of life ; that, if generally practised, 
it would in time cease to be scandalous ; and tnat if prac- 
tised secretly and frequently, it would by degrees come to be 
thought no crime at all ! ! ! 

Mr. Gibbon, one of the most decent of modem infidels, has 
given a biographical account of himself, and what is the re- 
salt of the rnordl portrait there exhibited? Amid all the po- 
lish and splendour of literary culture, not a single line of mo- 
raJ beauty is perceptible. There is ** no fear of God, no 
reverence for sacred things, no regard for the welfare of the 
hoinan race ; but the most heartless and sordid selfishness, 
Tain srlory, a desire of admiration, adulation of the great and 
wealthy, contempt of the poor, and supreme devotedness to 
his own gratification." 

Both Voltaire and Helvbtivs advocated the imlimited 
gratification of the seosnal appetites, and the latter held that 
It is not agreeable to policy to regard gaUaniry (that is, un- 
lawful intercourse with married women) as a vice in a moral 
sense ; and that, if men will call it a vice, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are vices which are useful in certain ages 
and countries ! In other words, that in those countries such 

a Bp. Porteus's Charge fn 1794. (TracfSi pp. 266, S67.) 

• Ih*. DwiKhi'a Nature, &c. of Infidel PhAoaophy, pp. 20-42. Most of the 
precediiu Matemenis of the opposers of revelation, as well as of those 
which follow concerning morals, are selected from Dr. Leland's View of 
the D«istkal Writers, where their identical expressions are given, aodlheii 
failacK^s are exposed with ^eat depth of argument and leairning. 

« " Correspoadenca of David Hume with several distinguished Per- 
«•«." LoBdoQ, ISidOl 410. 
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Rou88Ea0, a thief, a %r, and a den 
bauched profligate, according to his own printed *' Confes- 
o*'^'*<* •** gjso had recourse to feeUnga as his standard of mo- 
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rality. " I have only to consult myself," psid he, " concern- 
ing what I do. All that I fed to be ri?ht, is right. What- 
ever I fed to be wrong, is wrong. All the roorality of our 
actions lies in the judgment we ourselves form of them.'*^^ 
And iust before the French revolution broke out, ft is a known 
fact that the idea of moral obligation was exploded among 
the infidel clubs that existed in every part of Fnaice. 

Such is the oaorality taught by some of Uiose who in th9 
last century claimed to be received as the masters of reason* 
It were no difficult task to add to their precepts many simi*^ 
lar ones from the opponents of revelation in our own times ; 
but as they only re-assert the atheistical and immoral tenets 
of their predecessors with increased malignity and grossness,. 
we shall spare the reader the pain of perusing passages that 
cannot but shock the mind of every one who cherisnes th& 
least regard for decency or social order. Let us advert, how- 
ever, for a moment, to the effects produced by these princi* 
pies on an entire people^ and also on indmduati. 

The only instance in which the avowed rejectovs of revela- 
tion have possessed the supreme power and govefnment of a 
country, and have attempted to dispose of human happiness 
according to their own doctrines and wishes, is that of 
France during the greater part of the revolution, which, it ifr 
now well known, was effected by the abettors of infidelity. 
The great majority of the nation had become infidels, llie 
name and profession of Christianity was renounced by the le- 
gislature ; and the abolition of the Christian aera was proclaim- 
ed. Death was declared by an act of the republican govern- 
ment to be an eternal sleep. The existence of the Deity, and 
the immortality of the soiu, were formally disavowed oy Uie- 
National Convention ; and the doctrine of the lesurrecUoU' 
from the dead was declared to have been only preached by- 
superstition for the torment of the living. All tne religions* 
in the world were proclaimed to be the daughters of iffno«- 
rance and pride ; and it was decreed to be the duty or th» 
convention to assume the honourable office of disseminatingt 
atheism (which was blasphemously affirmed to be truth) over 
all the world. As a part of this duty, tiie convention further 
deci^d, that its express renunciation of all religious worship 
should, like its invitations to rebellion, be translaUtd into afi 
foreign languages ; and it was asserted and received in the 
convention, that the adversaries of religion had deserved well 
of their country ! Correspondent with these professions and 
declarations were the effects actually produced. Public wor- 
ship was utterly abolished. The churches were converted' 
into '* temples of reason," in which atheistical and licentious 
homilies were substituted for the proscribed service ; and an 
absurd and ludicrous imitation of the pagan mythology was- 
exhibited under the title of the ** religion of reason." In the- 
princinal church of every town a tutelary goddess was in- 
stalled with a ceremony eaually pedantic, frivolous, and pro- 
fane ; and the females, selected to personify this new divi- 
nity, were mostly prostitutes, who received tne adorations of 
the attendant municipal officers, and of the mullrtades, whom 
fear, or force, or motive of gain, had collected together on 
the occasion. Contempt for religion or decency became the 
test of attachment to me government ; and the gross infrac- 
tion of any morsd or social outy was deemed a proof of civism, 
and a victory over prejudice. All distinctions of right and 
wrong were confounded. The grossest debauchery triumphed. 
The reign of atheism and of reason was the reign of terror. 
" Then proscription followed upon proscription ; tragedy fol- 
lowed aner tragedy, in almost nreathless succession, on the 
theatre of France. Almost the whole nation was converted 
into a horde of assassins. Democracy and atheism, hand in 
hand, desolated the country, and converted it into one vast 
field of rapine and of blood." In one part of France, the 
course of a river (the Loire^ was impeded by the drowned 
bodies of the ministers of religion, several hundreds of whom 
were destroyed in its waters; children were sentenced to 
death for the faith and loyalty of their parents ; and they, 
whose infancy had sheltered them from the fire of the soldiery, 
were bayoneted as they clung about the knees of their de- 
stroyers. The moral and social ties were unloosed, or rather 
torn asunder. For a man to accuse his own father was de- 
clared to be an act of civism, worthy of a true republican ; 
and to neglect it, was pronounced a crime that should be 
punished with death. Accordingly, women denounced their 
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husbands, and mothers their sons, as bad citizens and trai- 
U>n ; wliile many women, not of the dress of the common 
people nor of infamous reputation, hut respectable in cha* 
racter and appearance, seized with savage ferocity between 
their teeth trie mangled limbs of tlieir murdered countrymen. 
*' France during this period was a theatre of crimes, which, 
after all preceding perpetrations, have excited in the mind of 
every spectator amazement and horror. The miseries suf- 
^etea by that single nation have changed all the histories of 
the preceding sunerings of mankind into idle tales, and have 
been enhanced and multiplied without a precedent, without 
a number, and without a name. The kingdom appeared to 
be changed into one great prison; the inhabitants converted into 
felons ; and the common doom of man commuted for the vio- 
lence of the sword and bayonet, the sucking boat and the 
guillotine. To contemplative men it seemed for a season as 
if the knell of the whole nation was tolled, and the world 
summoned to its execution and its funeral.** Within the short 
period of ten years, not less than three millions of human be- 
mgs are supposed to have perished, in that single country, 
by the influence of atheism. Were the world to adopt and 
be governed by the doctrines of revolutionary France, what 
crimes would not mankind perpetrate ? What agonies would 
they not suiferl^ Yet repuolican France is held up in the 
present day as an example worthy to be followed in this 

country ! 

With regard to the influence of deism on individuals, we 
may remarK that the effects which it produces are perfectly 
in unison with the principles which its advocates have main- 
tained. In order to accomplish their designs, there is no 
baseness in hypocrisy to which they have not submitted. 
Almost all of tliem have worn a mask of friendship, that they 
might stab Christiaiiity to the heart; they have professed a 
reverence for it, while they were aiming to destroy it. Lord 
Herbert, Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Woolston, Tindal, 
Chubb, and Lord Bolingbroke, were all guilty of the vile hy- 
pocrisy of lying, while they were employed in no other de- 
sign than to destroy it. Collins, though he had no belief in 
Christianity, yet qualified himself for civil office by partaking 
of the Lt>rd .s Supper ; and Shaftesbury and others were guilty 
of the same base hypocrisy. " Such faithless professions, 
such gross violations of truth in Christians, would have\)een 

S reclaimed to the universe bv these very writers as infamous 
esertions of principle and aecency. Is it less infamous in 
themselves ? All hypocrisy is detestable ; but none is so de- 
testable as that which is coolly writu»n with full premedita- 
tion, by a man of talents, assuming tlie character of a moral 
and religious instructor, a minister, a prophet of the truth of 
the infinite God. Truth is a virtue perfectly defined, mathe- 
matically clear, and completely understood by all men of 
common sense. There can be no baitings between uttering 
truth and falsehood, no doubts, no mistakes; as between 
piety and enthusiasm, frugality and parsimony, generosity 
and j^rofusion. Transgression, therefore, is always a known, 
defimtive, deliberate villany. In the sudden moment of 
strong temptation, in the hour of unguarded attack, in the 
flutter and trepidation of unexpected alarm, the best man may, 
perhaps, be surprised into any sin ; but he, who can coolly, 
of steady design, and with no unusual impulse, utter false- 
hood, and vent hypocrisy, is not far from finished depravity. 
** The morals of Rochester and Wharton need no com- 
ment Woolston was a gross blasphemer. Blount solicited 
his sister-in-law to marry him, and being refused shot him- 
self. Tindal was originally a protestant, then turned papist, 
then protestant again, merely to suit the times, and was at 
the same tinie infamous for vice in general, and the total 
want of principle. He is said to have died with this prayer 
in his mouth : ^ If there is a God, 1 desire that he may have 
mercy on me.' Hobbes wrote his Leviathan to serve the 
cause of Charles 1., but finding him fail of success, he 
tuinsd it to the defence of Cromwell, and made a merit of this 
f. ct lo the usurper ; as Hobbes himself unblushingly declared 
to lord Clarendon. Morgan had no regard to truth ; as is 
evident from his numerous falsifications of Scripture, as well 
as from the vile hypocrisy of professing himself a Christian 
in those very writings in which he labours to destroy Chris- 
tianity. Voltaire, in a letter now remaining, requested his 
friend D'Alembert to tell for him a direct and palpable lie, 
by denying that he was the author of the Philosophical Dic- 
tionary. D'Alembert in his answer informed him, that he 

» The detailB, on which the above representation is founded, may be s^en 
at length in tfe Abbu Barriiel's Meuiuirs of Jncobinism ; Giabid'tt llevi- 
deoce in Frt' ^e during the Years 1792— 17i)i}, vol. ii. and A(k>lphua'a Hit- 
lorjr of Fnuus. vol li. Dwighi'a 8>aieiu of Theology, vol I p. 82> 



had told the lie. Voltaire has indeed expressed his own 
moral character perfectly in the following words : ' Monsieur 
Abb(^, I must be read, no matter whether 1 am believed or 
not.* "3 He also solemnly professed to believe the religious 
tenets of the Romish churcn, although at the same time he 
doubted the existence of a God, andat the very moment in 
which he was plotting the destruction ef Christianity, and 
introducing the awful watch-word of his party, ** hcrastz 
l*Infctme*'*-'~^9X that very moment, with bended knee, and 
uplifled eye, he adored the cross of Christ, and received 
tiie host in the communion of the church of Rome. Thif 
man was also a shameless adulterer, who, with his abandoned 
mistress, violated the confidence of his visitors, by opening 
their letters ;* and his total want of all principle, moral or 
religious, his impudent audacity, his filthy sensuality, his 
persecuting envy, his base adulation, his unwearied treach- 
ery, his tyranny, his cruelty, his profligacy, and his hypo- 
crisy, will render him for ever the <oom, as his unbounded 
powers will the wonder, of mankind. 

The dishonesty, perjury, and ^oss profligacy of Rousseau, 
who alternately professed and abiured the Roman catholic and 
protestant religions, without believing either, and who died 
in the very act of uttering a notorious falsehood to his Crea- 
tor, — as well as of Paine and other advocates of infidelity, — 
are too notorious to render it necessary to pollute these pages 
with the details of them. 

VL Since then the history and actual condition of man- 
kind, in all ages, concur to show that a divine revelation it 
not only possmle and probable, but also absolutely necessary 
to recover them out of their universal corruption and de- 
generacy, and to make known to them the proper object 
of their belief and worship, as well as their present duties 
and future expectations ; it remains that we consider thi 

POSSIBLE MEANS OF COMMUNICATING SUCH REVELATION TO THE 
WORLD. 

There appear to be only two methods by which an ex- 
traordinary discovery of the will of God ma^ be made to 
man: viz. 1. An immediate revelation, by inspiration or 
otherwise, to every individual of the human race ; or else, 
2. A commission, accompanied with indisputable credentisis, 
bestowed on some to convince others that they were actually 
deleeated by God, in order to instruct them m those things 
whicn he has revealed. 

1. But it cannot seem requisite that the Almighty shonld 
immediatdy intpire, or make a dtrect revelation to, every fMir- 
fieular person in the world.- for either he must so powerfully 
influence the minds and affections of men, as to take vmj 
their choice and freedom of acting (which would be to offer 
violence to human nature) ; or else men would, for the most 
part, have continued in ^eir evil courses and practices, 
and have denied God in their lives; though their under- 
standingrs were ever so clearly and fully convinced of his 
will and conmiandments, as well as of his eternal pow^r and 
godhead. 

But even if God were willing to vouchsafe some immediate 
revelation of himaelf to viciouB and immoral perBons, how can 
we be BMured that they would be converted ? Would they not 
rather find out some pretence to persuade themselves that it 
was no real revelation, but the effect of natural agents, or of 
melancholy and a disturbed imagination 1 They might, perhaps, 
be terrified for the present ; but there is every reason to appre- 
hend, from the known infirmity and depravity of mankind, that 
such persons would soon stifle their terrors with their accua- 
tomcd arguments for atheism and infidelity. 

Independently, however, of the inejpcacy of immediate re- 
velation to every man in particular, supposing it to be thus 
made — great and universal confusion would be the result ** It 
would unhinge our minds ; it would break the main-spring of the 
mental world, and throw it back into the state of moral chaoa. 
It would render uncertain every criterion of right and wrong, of 
truth and error. It would set aside all those rules by which 
we learn, and reason, and judge. It would break down every 
barrier of reason, and let the fancy loose to play her wild- 
est freaks, and indulge her most delirious dreams. It would 
destroy the fineedom as well as the regularity of our minds, and 
compel an involuntary assent to whatever God might be sup- 
posed to dictate :'* and, in short, it would fill the world with con- 
tinual impostures and delusions ; for, if every one hud a revela- 
tion to himself, every one might pretend to othen what he 

• Dwight on In6deliljr, pp 47, 48. 
> Cru«A the Wretch ! uioaning Jesus Christ 
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pleased ; and one man might be deluded by the pretence of a 
revelation made to another, against an express revelation made 
to bimsell And this, we may conclude, would often happen 
firom what we experience every day : for if men can be perverted 
by the arts and insinuations of others, against their own reason 
and judgment, they might as well be prevailed upon to act 
against a revelation made to them ; though revelations should 
be things as common and familiar among men as reason itself is. 

Immediate revelationd, therefore, to every particular in- 
dividual, would have been needless and superfluous ; they 
would have been unsuitable to die majesty and honour of 
God: they would have been ineffectual to the ends for 
which they were designed ; and would have afforded oc- 
casion for many more pretences to impostures than there 
are now in the world. 

2. The only other way by which the divine will can be 
leTealed to mankind, is that which the Scriptures affirm to 
have actually been employed; viz. the aualifying of cer- 
tain persons to declare tnat will to others, oy intallible si?ns 
and evidences that they are authorized and commissionedby 
God. What those evidences are, will be discussed in a 
subseq[uent page. It is, however, but reasonable to suppose, 
that divine revelations should be committed to writing, in 
order that they might be preserved for the benefit of man- 
kind, and delivered down genuine and uncorrupted to pos- 
terity: for, 

^l.) Oral Tradition is so uncertain and so insecure a 
guide, that if a revelation claiming to be divine be not trans- 
mitted by writing, it cannot possibly be preserved in its 
purity, or serve mankind as a certain rule of faith and of 
fife. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe, that writing 
IS a moie secure method of conveyance than tradition, being 
neither so liable to involuntary mistakes, through weakness of 
memoiy or understanding, nor so subject to voluntary falsifica- 
lums, suppressions, or additions, either out of malice or detign. 
'^ It is also a method of conveyance more natural and human. 
It is nothing extraordinary for a book to be transmitted pure and 
entire from generation to generation : but a traditionary doctrine, 
cspeciaUy if it be of any considerable length, cannot really be 
preserved without a miracle, without the occasional interposi- 
tion of Almighty God to renew the memory of it at particular 
intervals, or his continual assistance and inspiration to keep it 
always alive and vigorous. It is likewise a method of convey- 
ance more complete and uniform, presenting itself to all at once, 
and to all alike, to be compared together ; whereas a traditionary 
doctrine must be communicated by little and little, and without 
doubt communicated diflerently at different times by different 
peraona. It is, moreover, a meUiod of conveyance more general 
and diffusive. A man's writings reach further than his words ; 
and surely we need not observe, that it is the practice of mankind, 
whenever they would publish any thing, to have it written or 
printed in a book."' 

(2.) Further, experience shows that writing is a method 
of conveyance more lasting than tradition. 

It is an old and trite observation, that a word heard perishes, 
but a letter written remains.' Jesus Christ is said to have per- 
formed many other miracles, and to have done many other me- 
morable things, besides those which have been committed to 
writing ;' but, observe, how much more faithful record is than 
mere report ; the few, comparatively speaking, which were writ- 
ten, are preserved and credited, while the many, which were 
not recorded in writing, have long aince been utterly lost and 
forgotten. ** Every thing, of any consequence, we desire to have 
in vrriting. By this, laws are promulgated ; by this, arts and 
•ciences are propagated ; by this, titles and estates are secured. 
And what do we know of ancient history, but the little that 
conieth down to us in books and writings ? Tradition passelh 
away like the morning cloud ; but books may live as long as 
the son and moon endureth."^ 

(3.) To the preceding arguments for the usefulness and 
«!Xpeoiency of written revelation, arising from the uncer- 
tainty of oral traditic \ and the greater security and advan- 
tagres of writing, we may add, mat it is certainly more fair 
and open, more free from suspicion of any fraud or con- 

> Bp. Newton's Wcrks, vol. !▼. dinert 2. pp. 19—23. 8vo. edit. The same 
Ine of argument, aod nearly In similar terms, is staled and illustrated by 
Arehbisliop Tlllotson, Works, toI. vi. pp. 233. et seq. London, 1820. 6vo. 

a Voa audita perit, litlara acrtpui manst. ■ John zx. 30, xiL 9& 

« 0^ NawtOQ's Worki^ vol i*. p. 9L 



trivance, to have a religion prcserveil in l^riting, then to be 
read and examined by all, tnan to have it left only witli a 
few, to be by them communicated in discourse to otners ; as 
no two persons express the same tiling exactly in the same 
manner, nor even tne same person at d liferent times. 

The heathen philosophera had their exoteric and esoteric 
doctrines, as they distinguished them ; that is, some which they 
generally delivered, and othere which they communicated only 
to a few select audlton : but the first propagators of Christianity, 
knowing no such distinction, delivered the vfhole doctrine which 
they professed to have received from God. The heathen priests 
had their mysteries, which were to be concealed from the pro- 
fane vulgar; but Christianity can never be made too public. 
Most other religions also are committed to writing for the use 
of their particular professora ; and it would be a prejudice to 
the Christian religion if it did not enjoy the same advantage. 
" The Jews had what they called an oral law, as well as a wrt7- 
ten one ; and the one as well ^s the other they asserted to have 
been given by God on Mount Sinai — the oral to serve as a com- 
ment or explanation of the written law. But, in proems of time, 
these traditions multiplied so fast, that the Jews found it neces- 
sary to keep their traditions no longer as traditions, but com- 
mitted tliem to writing ; and they are now preserved in the books 
called the Talmuds. So fallible is tradition, so much more se- 
cure is writing, even in the opinion of the greatest traditionists : 
and if the doctrines of religion must, one time or other, be 
written, it is better surely to have them written by inspired au- 
thora at first, than by othere ailerwards." 

(4.) Lastly, the importance of the matter, the variety of 
the subjects, and the aesign of the institutions, contained in 
those books, which Jews and Christians account to be sa- 
cred, are additional reasons why they should be conmiitted 
to writing. **The matter is of no less importance than the 
whole wul of God and the salvation of mankind, our duty 
here and our happiness hereafter ; and if any thing deserves 
to be written, do not these things [deserve to be recorded] 
in the most lastingr characters 1 The subjects likewise are 
very various histories of times past and prophecies of things 
to come, orations and epistles, sublime points of faith and 
plain rules of practice, hymns and prayers and thanks- 
grivings, all too excellent to be forgotten, but too many all to 
be remembered. The law was for a single nation ; out the 
Gospel is for the whole world. For a single nation it was 
reqmsite that their laws should be written, or to what cao 
they appeal, and by what can they regulate their practice ' 
And it It was necessary for the law to be wTitten, it wai 
certainly much more necessary for the Gospel, which wa 
designed to be both of perpetual and universal obligation, i 
religion for all ages ana for all nations.*'^ 



The necessity of a divine revelation having been proved 
and the probability that such a revelation woiud be given t 
mankind having been shown, it remains that we examine 
the pretensions of the Old and New Testaments to be thai 
revelation. Among the numerous attacks which have been 
made on the truth of Christianity, one of the most formida- 
ble is that which is directed agamst the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of 
rules and opinions from a series of books, which were not 
written by the authors to whom we ascribe them ; and thai 
the volume to which we give the title of divine, and which 
is the basis of our hith and mannera, is a forg^ery of latei 
ages. It is therefore of importance to ascertain, first, the 

genuineness, authenticity, and incorniptness of the several 
ooks contained in the nible, considered simply as compo- 
sitions: the credibility of tlieir respective authors will next 
be investigated; and their claims to be received as divinely 
inspired will then be examined. In discussing these mo- 
mentous topics, it would, perhaps, be the shorter way, to 
prove first, the genuineness, authenticity, incorniptness, and 
inspiration of the New Testament:*' for, if its claims to be 
received as a divinely inspired book be adinitted, no rea- 
sonable doubt can be entertained of the divine inspiration, 
&c. of the Old Testament; because the writers of the New 
Testament incessantly appeal to it, and make ample quo- 
tations from it. As, however, the modern imputrnere of 
revelation have directed their arguments chiefly agamti 

• Bp. Newton's Works, vol. iv. p. 98. 

• This is the method pursued by Bishop Marsh, in lis Course of I^ee 
mres on the several Branches of Divinity. Paru VII Lecture* xxaL— 
auTii. Csmbrldie, 18^ dvo. % 
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l)n OM Testament, in order that, by impeaching its credi- 
bility, tfaey may with greater probability of success under- 
mine a&4 inTalidate the dispensation revealed in the New 
l*e8tam«it, we shall commence with the Old Testament ;i 
because if that be true (the dispensation it contains being 
introductory to that contained in the New Testament) the 



the latter, being founded on and perfective (f thefonnei, 
roust of necessity be true also. By adopting this arrdnyB- 
ment, it is possible that some few arguments may be repeaU^d ; 
but the importance of the subjects discussed will (it is ncped) 
be deemed a satisfactory apology for such unavoidable re 
petitions. 



CHAPTER n. 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION I. 

OK THE OKNiriNKNISS AND AUTHEMnciTT OF THB OLD TESTAMENT. 

L T7te Bebrew Seripturet wAjr termed the Old Tettament, — TL, Great importance of the quettion, vfiether the Soohs rort' 
tmned in the Old Testament are genuine or tpnriotu. — Crenuinenesa and Jluthenticity dejined. — III. Geniu'nenen of the 
Canonical Bookf of the Old Teitament,~^l. Exterital Proofs of the Genuinenegs of the Old Te9tamentr^(\,) The 
Manner in vhich these Books have been transmitted to us* (2.) The Paucity of Books extant vhen they were written, 
(3.) The Testimony of the Jews, (4.) ^ particular Tribe was set apart to preserve these Writings. (6.) Quotations of 
them by ancient Jews. (6.) The evidence of ancient Versions. — 2. Internal Etidescb. — (1.) LanguagCy style, and man- 
ner ^writing. (2.) Circumstantiality of the J^'arratives contained in the Old Testament, — ^I V. Proofs of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch in particular. — 1. From the language in which it is written. — 2. From the nature of 
the Jiiosaic law."^. From the united historical testimony of Jews and Gentiles. — 4. From the contents of the Pentateuch, 
—V. Objections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch considered and refuted. 



I. The Hebeew Scriptures why termed the Old Tes- 
tament. 

The books, which the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews have 
long venerated as divine, are usually called ** The Old Tes- 
tament,'* in order to distinguish them from those sacred 
books, which contain the doctrines, precepts, and promises 
of the Christian religion, and which are distinguished by the 
appellation of " The New Testament." The appellation 
of " Testament" is derived from 2 Cor. iii. 6. 14. ; m which 
place the words « n^xdiiai ^mJ^jmh and « Kaun Ata^rjout are by the 
old Latin translators rendered antiquum testaq^tum and 
novum iestamentum^ old and new testament, instead of anti- 
quum fcedus and novum foedua, the old and ne^v covenant ; for 
although the Greek woid /lat^MM signifies botb testament and 
covenant, yet it uniformly corresponds with the Hebrew 
word 'BerUli, which constantly signifies a covenant' The 
term ** old covenant," used by St Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 14., 
does not denote the entire collection of writings which we 
term the Bible, but those ancient institutions, promises, 
threatenings, and, in short, the whole of the Mosaic dispen- 
«ation, related in the Pentateuch, and in the writings of the 
prophets ; and which in process of time were, by a metonyiny, 
transferred to the books themselves. Thus we find mention 
made of the book of the covenant in Exodus (xxiv. 7.), and in 
the apocryphal book of Maccabees (1 Mace. i. 670 • ^^^ 
:after the example of the Apostle, the same mode of desig- 
nating the sacred writings obtained among the first Chris- 
tians, from whom it has been transmitted to modem times. ^ 

II. Great Importance of the Question, whether the 
iBooKS contained in the Old Testament are genuine or 

SPURIOUS. 

If the books contained in the Old Testament were not 
•written by those authors to whonj they are ascribed, or nearly 
in those ages to which they are supposed to belong, but, on 
the contraiy, were written by authors who lived at a much 
later period — that is, if they were supposititious or spurious, 
the history which is related in them would b^ no means be 
worthy of the great credit that is jgiven to it ; the design 
wiich pervades these books woulahave been an imposi- 

t Besides the authorities above cited, the author haa been largely in- 
deijCfd fur the materiaia of this Chapter to the Collection of Boyle Lectures, 
in 3 vols, foiio, (London, 1739); particularly to the Lecturer of Bishops 
Wiliauis and Lenf , and of Dr. Samuel Clarke ; to Dr. Leland's " Advan- 
tage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation shown from the State of 
Religion in the ancient Heathen World," 3d edition, in 2 vols. ftvo. (Glas- 

K>w and London, 1819) ; and to the same author's masterly " View of the 
eistical Writers." The reader, who may not be able to consult these 
valuable works, will find a well written " Cooiparative View of Natural and 
Revealed Relifflon," in the second volume ol "Christian Essays," by the 
K.-V. S. C. Wilke. London, 1817, 8vo. 

* .Terotne, Comment, in Maktclii, ii. 2. Op. torn. iii. p. 1816. 

• Dr. Lardner has collected seveial passages from early Christian 
writers who thus metonymically use tho word "Testameot." Works. 
Mf» faLWK>.9.4U>.voLulp.l4C. 



tion upon a later age, and the accomplishment of that design 
in the New Testament would be altogether an extraondiiiary 
and singular occurrence; the miracles therein recorded to 
have been anciently performed would have been the inven 
tion of a later age, or natural events would have been meta« 
morphosed into miracles ; the prophecies, asserted to be con- 
tained in those books, would have been invented after th« 
historical facts which are narrated in them ; and, lastly, Jestts 
Christ and his apostles would have approved and recom- 
mended the worKS of impostors. Hence it is evident of 
what GREAT IMPORTANCE the questiou is, whether these books 
are genuine, that is, whether they were written by the persons 
whose names thev bear, and (especially if the authors be un- 
known) about that time which is aasimed to them, or at wJuch 
they profess to have been written ; and also, whether they are 
AUTHENTIC ; that is, whether they relate matters of fact aa they 
really happened, and in consequence possess authority. For, a 
book may be genuine that is' not authentic ; a book may be 
authentic that is not genuine; and many are both genuine 
and authentic, which are not inspired. The first epistle of 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, is genuine, having been written 
by the author whose name it bears; but it possesses no 
authority on which we can found any doctrines. " The his- 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison is genuine, being indeed writ- 
ten by Richardson, the author whose name it oears ; but it 
is not authentic, being a mere effort of that ingenious writer's 
invention in the production of fictions. Again, the Account 
of Lord Anson's Voyages is an authentic book, the informa- 
tion being supplied by Lord Anson himself to the author; 
but it is not genuine, lor the real author was Benjamin Rob- 
bins, the mathematician, and not Walters, whose name is 
appended to it. Hayley's Memoirs of the Life of Cowper 
are both genuine and authentic ; they were written by Mr. 
Hayley, and the information they contain was deduced from 
the best authority."^ But the poems, which bear the name 
of Rowley, are neither genuine nor authentic, not having 
been written by him, nor by any one who lived in the 
fifteenth century, but being wholly the productions of the 
unhappy youth Chatterton, who lived three hundred years 
afterwards. 

III. Genuineness of the Canonic a.l Books of thk 
Old Testament, 

The word Canon (from the Greek KANQN^ signifies not 
only a catalogue or list, but also a law or rule. This term 
has been appropriated ever since the fourth century to the 
catalo^e of writings which are admitted by Jews and 
Christians as a divine rule of faith and manners.^ 

In what age and by what author any book is written is a 

« Dr. O. Gregory's Letters on the Evidenceit *c. of the Cbriidan Reli* 
fion, voL i. p. 81. 2d ediL 
• Buiceri Thesaurus, torn. U. p. 40. voce Xarav 
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qaesUoB of fact, which can only be answered by historical 
proolfs. These historical proofs are, 

1. UnexceptionabJe witnesses, who possessed both the 
means of knowinf^, and who were also willing to communi- 
cate the truth ; and, 

3. Certain marks which may be discerned in the sub- 
)6cWmatter, dictioI^ ^nius, and style of the books, and 
which show that they were written by the authors to 
whom they are ascribed, or about the age to which they are 

The former are termed external arguments, and the latter, 
internal I and as these two species of testimony are uniyer- 
sally admitted to be sufficient for proving the ^nuineness of 
the writings of Thucydides, Plutarch, or Livy, or of any 
other ancient profane authors, no further testimony ought to 
be reonired in the present question. 

1. ExTERXAL Proofs of thb GsmTHfENESs and Authen- 
riCTTY of the Canonical Books of the Old Testament. 

n.) As those who were coeval with each Hebrew writer, 
and transcribed the book which they received from his own 
hands, and also delivered their copies to others to be tran- 
scribed, certainly knew by whom and*at what time such 
book was published ; and as these, havin? a certain know- 
ledge of tne author and of the age in which he lived, de- 
livered such book to their immediate descendants, and these 
a^n to their posterity, and so from one generation to another 
through all succeeding age8,^-all these persons jointly testify 
that such book is the genuine production of the author whose 
name it bears, and of the age m which he lived. 

(2.) The books, thus transmitted from one generation to 
another (especially in that very remote age when the first books 
of the Old Testament were written), could not but remain, 
both more easily, as well as more certeinly, uncorrupted, and 
be propagated with fidelity, because at that time there were 
but few books, and also because the tradition relative to their 
oriflfin was most easily recollected. And as this tradition 
(which vras not communicated in the schools to their pupils 
ny learned men, whose various conjectures sometimes ob- 
scure tnitii, but in private houses by fathers to their children).^ 
was approved, many of the authors therefore did not sub- 
scribe to their works, either their names, or the age in which 
they lived ; but, where any of them did annex %eir names 
to their writings, nothing further was re<misite than faith- 
fully to tianscnbe such notification, — a task which could be 
perrormed with the utmost facility. 

(3.) In fact there was no motive to induce the Hebrews 
to corrupt this very simple tradition: on the contrary, as 
these books were held in the highest reverence and estima- 
tion by much the greater part of that people, they had the 
most powerful motives for transmitting the origin of these 
documente faithfully to their posterity. If, indeed, the He- 
brew nation had been disposed to betray the trust confided 
to them, a motive would not have been wanting to them for 
propagating falsehoods respecting their books, because these 
contam such repeated — we may almost add, such incessant — 
reproofs and censures of them, as an unteachable, intracta- 
ble, and headstrong people, as place their character in an 
unfavourable point of view, ffut, notwithstanding, if that 
people testify that these books are genuine, they become 
witnesses against themselves, and consequently their testi- 
mony is unexceptionable. This arrrument also tends to ex- 
clnde the hypotnesis, that the histories have been inserted in 
a later age. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe that the 
character of the Jews is a strong proof that they have not 
forged the Old Testament. Were a person brought before a 
court of justice on a suspicion of forgery, and yet no pre- 
sumptive or positive evidence of his guilt could be produced, 
it would be allowed by all that he ou^ht to be acquitted. 
But, if the forgery alleged were inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of tlie accused ; if it tended to expose to disgrace his 
sfeneral principles and conduct ; or, if we were assured that 
he considered forgery as an impious and abominable crime, 
it would require very strong testimony to establish his guilt. 
This case corresponds exacUy with the situation of the Jews. 
If a Jew had forged any book of the Old Testament, he must 
have been impelled to so bold and dangerous an enterprise 
by some very powerful motive. It could not be national 
pride, for there is scarcely one of these books which does 
not severely censure the national manners. It could not be 
the love of fame, for that passion would have taught him to 
flatter and extol Uie national character; and the punishment, 

CooDpara D«uL zixiL 7, & and PaaL Uiriil. 3—7 
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if detected, would have been infamy and death. Hie love 
of wealth could not produce such a forgery, for no wealth 
was to be gained by it' 

(4.) The true knowledge of the origin of these books 
could not be easily corrupted or lost, because a particular 
tribe among the Hebrews was set apart from the rest, and 
consecrated, among other things, for the express puipose ot 
watching over the preservation of tiiese historical docu- 
mente ; and further, there were never wanting men, belong- 
ing to the other tribes, both at that time and also during tho 
Babylonian captivity — (for instance, those who in more an- 
cient times were the governors of thjaHebrew repnblic, and 
were called, first, judges, and afterwards prophete)— by whom 
these books were held in the highest reverence, because they 
were themselves descended from that very age, and from 
these very authora. Although the names of some of diese 
authors, an^ also the age in which they lived, are lost in 
oblivion, yet as the Jews confess ^eir ignorance, such con- 
fession is an evidence that they would not have testified it, 
if they had not received it as certein from their ancestora. 
In the mean time, the age at least of these anonymous books 
has not so entirely been neglected, but that we have the 
clearest evidence that not one of them was written later than 
the fifth century before the Christian «nu 

(5.) The Old Testament, according to our Bibles, com- 
prises thirty-nine books, viz. the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moses, called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbere, and 
Deuteronomy, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 
Samuel, 1 and 2 King^, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Sonjg 
of Solomon, the Prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with lus 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, M icah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
2^chariah, and Malachi. But, among the ancient Jews, they 
formed only twenty-two books,' according to the letters of 
their alphabet, which were twenty-two in number ; reckon- 
ing Judges and Ruth, Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiadi and 
his Lamentations, and the twelve minor prophets ("so called 
from the comparative brevity of their compositions), respec* 
tively as one book. It is not necessary here to enter into a 
minute inquiry concerning the authors of these books :-* hut 
we may state generally, tnat the Pentateuch consiste of the 
writings of Moses, collected by Samuel, with a very few 
additions; that the books of Joshua and Judges, togethex 
with that of Ruth and the first part of the book of Samuel, 
were collected by the same propnet ; that the latter part or 
the first book of Samuel, and tne whole of the second book, 
were written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel^roba- 
bly Nathan and Gaa ; tnat the books of Kings and Cnroni- 
cles are extracts from the records of succeeding prophets 
concerning their own times, and also from the public genea- 
logical tables made by Ezra ; that the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are collections of similar records, some written 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and some by their predecessors ; 
that the book of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, 
who lived in or near the times of tbe transactions therein 
recorded, most probably by Ezra, though some think Mord^ 
cai to have been its author ; the book of Job, by a Jew, most 
probably Moses ; the Psalms, by David, Asaph, and othei 
pious pereons; the books of Proverbs, the Uanticles, and 
Ecclesiastes, by Solomon ; and the prophetical books, by the 
prophete whose names they bear. 

Let us now consider the evidence of testimony for the 
authenticity of the books of the Old Testament As the 
Jews were a more ancient people than the Greeks or Romanst 
and were for many ages totelly unconnected with ^em, it is 
not to be* expected that we should derive much evidence 
from the historians of those nations : it is to the Jews prin- 
cipally that we must look for information.* The uniform 
belief, indeed, of all Christians, from the very commence-' 
ment of Christianity to the present time, has considered Uie 
books above enumerated to have constituted the whole of the 
Old Testament: and the catalogues of them, which were formed 
by the author of the synopsis attributed to A&anasins,* by 

• Ency. Brit. toI. zvU. p. 107. ait. Scripture. 3d edit 

• JosepbuB contr. Apion. lib. i. §8. Oiigen't Philoealia, cHed in Eqm- 
biu8'8 Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 25. 

« This eubjeet k diicuMMd i^fta, yoL U. fai tbe critical prefaces to each 
book. 

• The Emperor JnOan, inveterate aa was hia emnHj to Chrtatianltj, lui» 
borne explicit and important testimony to the authenticity and integrity of 
the OldTeatamenL Bee Herwerden, de Juliano Imperalors, pp. 100^ 101. 
103—108. Lug. Bat 18Z7. 8to. 

• Alhanasii Opera, torn. ii. pp. 12S— SXM. Dr. I^ardner has glren the mom 
material extracts from thia synopsis, respecUng the caiMn of Scriuiiini'. 
Works, 8vo. vol iv. pp. 290^ Stfi. ; 4to. voL ii. p. 4(H 
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fcjpiphaniiis,! and Jerome^ (towards the close of the four& 
ceaiuryj, by Origeir (in the middle of the third century), 
and Melilo Bishop of Sardis^ (towards the close of the se- 
fond century), all atfree with the above enumeration. To 
these we may add the testimonies of the Greek traa'ilators 
of the Old Testament, Aquila,Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
who lived towards the close of the second century ; and that 
of the Peschito or old Syriac version, executed very early in 
the second, if not at the close of the first century of the 
Christian »ra. Here the Jewish testimonies join us. Not 
to enter into any minute details concerning the several Tar> 
gimis or Chaluee paraphrases^ on various parts of the Old 
Testament, which werAompiled between the third and ninth 
centuries of the Christian »ra, nor the Jerusalem and Babylo- 
nish Talmuds or Commentaries upon the Misna or Traditions 
of the Jews : — Philo, an Egyptian Jew* (who lived in the 
Jirat century of the Christian eera), quoted as having canoni- 
cal authority, no other books than those which are contained 
in the Hebrew Bible, and which alone were acknowledged 
by the Jews of Palestine. 

Philo, it is true, in none of his writings, gives an express 
Do|^e of the canon of the Old Testament ; but in very nume- 
rous scattered passages he has indicated his own* opinion, 
and probably also the o'pinion of his contemporaries concern- 
ing tne merit and importance of each of the books which, 
formed part of that canon. M. Homemann,^ who carefully 
read ana examined all Philo's works, for the sole purpose of 
ascertaining his opinion on the canon of the Old Testament, 
divides the nooks of the Old Testament, according to Philo's 
expressions, into three classes, viz. Books cited with the ex- 
press remark that they are of divine origin .* in this class are 
found the Pentateuch, the book of Joshua, the first book of 
Samuel, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Zechariah, the 
Psalms, and the Proverbs. 3. Books of which PhUo makes 
only casual mention, without any notice of their divine origin .• 
this class contains the book of Judges, Job, the first book of 
Kings, and several detached Psalms. 3. Books not mentioned 
by Fhilo, viz. Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, the two books of 
Chronicles, Daniel, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon. 

To the books, to which Philo expressly ascribes a divine 
origin, we must probably add the second nook of Samuel and 
the two books ot Kings, these three books forming only one 
with the first book of Samuel, which Philo calls divine. Of 
the twelve minor prophets, he cites only two as inspired : 
and it is certain that tne twelve formed only one book. As 
he never quotes the apocryphal books, we may therefore 
place all the books of the Ola Testament, which he expressly 
quotes, into one class, viz. that of the books which ne ac- 
counted sacred ; and this class, according to the preceding 
observations, is composed of the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges,! and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings,Ezra, Isai^, Jeremiah, 
the twelve minor prophets, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 
The other books may have formed part of the canon of the 
Egyptian Jews. Uuth was an appendix to the book of 
Judges ; Nehemiah to the second part of Ezra; and Uie La- 
mentations of Jeremiah might be joined to his prophecies. 
But the silence of Philo concerning any book proves nothing 
against its canonical authority, if it be not contradicted or 
overturned by other positive proofs.* 

We now proceed to a testimony, which, though concise, 
is more important than any of the preceding, the testimony 
of JosEPHUs, who was himself a Jewish priest, and also con- 
temporary with the apo8tles.9 Following the enumeration 

* ilxres, xxxx. Op. torn. i. pp. 122, et acq. 

• In his Prologua GtUeattu and Epist. ad PauUnvm. 

" Op. torn. il. p. 529., and in Eusebiua, Hist Eccl lib. vl c 25. 

* Apud Ea«ebiam, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 26. 

> The Targums here alluded to are those called the Jerusalem Taigum, 
aad the Targuin of the Pseudo- Jonathan, on the Pentateuch : that on the 
Cetubim, or Holv writings (comprising the books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamen- 
lationa, Ecclesiastes, and Esther), the Targum on tbe MegiUoth (comprising 
the Ave last-mentioned books), three on the book of Esther, and one on the 
books of Chronicles. See an account of tlsete Targums, tn/ro, part 1. chap, 
fii. sect iii. 

• De Vila Moais, lib. ii. The passages of Philo here referred to, and also 
the other testimonies above cited, are given at full len^h (with some addi- 



tional evidences from Christian vniters) bv Schmicmm in his elaborate 

tiqua et Vindicatio Canonia Sacri ''^ 
pp. 129^189. 8vo. LipsifiB. 1776. 



Hisioria Antiqua etVindicatioCaaoniaSacri Veteris et Nov! Testamenti, 



1 C. F. Homemann, Obserratlones ad lUustrationeiL Doctrinade C^mone 
Veteris Testamenti ex Philone. Ifaunias, 1778, 8vo. 

■ Melanges de Religion, Ac. tom. ix. pp. 188>-19l. Nismea, 1881. 8vo. 

• Of the writings and character cf Jo^phas, a particular account will 
be found in part li. of this volum ?. " Josephus was born about the 
vear 37 of the Christian era : and therefore, though much younger ttuui 
iie apostles, must still have been contemporary with many of them, espe- 
cially with Sl Paul, St. Peter, and St. John."— Bn. Maran's ComparatJva 
View of the Churches o * Bngland and Rome, p. 107. 



above accounted for^ he says, in his treatise against Apimi«i« 
^^ We have not thousands of books, discordant, and contra- 
dicting each other ; but we have only tvoenty^wo, which com- 
prehend the history of all former ages, and are jusUy re- 
garded as divine^ Five of Uiem proce^ from Moses ; they 
include as well the Laws^ as an account of the creation of 
man, extending to the time of his (Moses's) death. This p^ 
riod comprehends nearly three thousand years. From th« 
death of Moses to that of Artaxerxes, who was king of Per- 
sia after Xerxes* the JProphets^ who succeeded Moses, com* 
mitted to writing, in thirteen books, what was done in theii 
days. The remaining four books contain Hymns to God (th« 
Psalms) and instructicais of life for man.'*" 

The threefold division of the Old Testament into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, mentioned by Josephns, was 
expressly recognised before his time by Jbsus Christ, as 
well as Dy the subsequent writers of the New Testament, i* 
We have therefore suifficient evidence that the Old Testament 
existed at that time ; and if it be only allowed that Jesus 
Christ was a person of a virtuous and irreproachable charae- 
ter, it must be acknowledged that we draw a fair conclusion, 
when we assert that the Scriptures were not corrupted in his 
time : for, when he accused the Pharisees of making the law 
of no effect by their traditions, and when he enjomed his 
hearers to search the Scriptures, he could not have failed to 
mention the corruptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any had 
existed in that age. About mVy years before the time of 
Christ were written the Targums of Onkelos on the Penta- 
teuch, and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the Prophets (accord- 
ing to the Jewish classification of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament); which are evidence of the genuineness of those 
books at that time. 

We have, however, unquestionable testimony of the genu- 
ineness of tike Old Testament, in the/cid, that its canon was 
fixed some centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
the son of Sirach, author of the book of Eoclesiasticus, makes 
evident references to the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and mentions these prophets by name ; he speaks 
also of the twelve minor propnets. It likewise^ppearB from 
the prologue to that book, that the law and the prophets, and 
other ancient books, were extant at the same period. The 
book of Eoclesiasticus, according to the best chronologers, 
was written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a. m. 3773, 
that is,^uw hundred and thirtu4ujo years before the Christian 
aera, and was translated by me grandson of Jesus into Greek, 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews. The prologue was added 
by the translator, but this circumstance does not diminish the 
evidence for the antiquity of the Old Testament: for he in- 
forms us, that the Law and the Prophets, and the other books 
of their fathere, were studied bv his grandfather ; a sufficient 
proof that they were extant in nis time. 

(6.) Fifty yeara, indeed, before the age of the author of 
Eoclesiasticus, or tivo hundred and eigSy4ioo years before 
the Christian era, the Greek veraion of the Ola Testament, 
usually called the Septuagint, was executed at Alexandria, 
the books of which are the same as in our Bibles : whence it 
is evident that we still have those identical books, which the 
most ancient Jews attested to be genuine, — a benefit this 
which has not happened to any ancient procaine books what- 
ever. Indeed, as no authentic books of a more ancient date, 
except those of the Old Testament, are extant, it is impossi- 
ble to ascend higher in search of testimonyj The eviaence, 
inde^, which we have adduced, is not merely that of the 
more modem Jews : — ^it is also that of the most ancient, as 
is manifest from this circumstance, that the latter of these 
books always recognise othera as known to be more ancient, 
and almost every where cite them by name : whence it is 
evident that those ancient authors long since received testi- 
mony from their ancestors, that those more ancient books 
were the genuine works of the authon whose names tliey 
bear. 

Strong — ^we may add indisputable— as this external evi- 
dence of the genuineness of the Old Testament unquestiona- 
bly is, 

to Lib. I. f 8. tom. 11. p. 441. ed. Havereamp. 

ai On the canon of Jewish Scripture accordtng to the testimonies of Pliilo 
and Josephus, see further, Bp. Marsh's Divinit/ Lect, put vii. Lectures 
xxjitii. and xjuiv. pp. 17—^. 

*» Among very many passaiea that might be adduced, see Matt zl. 13. 
andJKxii. 40. Luke xvC 16. xz.42. jcziv. !».44. Acts 1.20. iK.22. ▼H.3&-3r. 
xxvi. 22. and zxvUi. 23. Rom. x. 6. 2Ck>r. lit. 7- i6. 2 Tim. Hi. 14—17. 
Heb. vll. 14. and z. 28. An inspection of the chauter on the Quotationa 
from the Old Testament in tbe New (see infra, part i. chap, hr.) will fumtsk 
abundant proofs that the Jewish canou. In th« time of Jetua Christ and hit 
apostles, contained the same bookm which now conslitatr ;>ur Old TcMi 
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C. Trb Ixtemtal Eyttmnct ausino from tbi Coicsidc- 
ftATioii or TBS Lakouagb, Sttlc, Manner op Writing, and 

ALSO PRGM TBI ClRCVMBTANTlALlTr OF TBB NARRATIVES 
OONTAIinCD IN TBS fioOKS OF TBK OlD TESTAMENT, is an 

equally decisive and incontestable argument for their ffenu- 
Inenees, and also to show that they were not and could not 
be invented by one impostor, or by several contemporary im- 
postors, or by several successive mipostors. 

(I.) 7%e Language^ ^^'y^i f^ Manner of Writing, used 
in tht book$ of iht old Testament, are internal arguments of 
thtir genuineness g and prune not only thai they must have been 
written by different persons, but also enable us unth precision to 
ascertain a tone, at or before which they must have been com- 
posed.^ 

The Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament was writ- 
ten, being the language of an ancient people, that had little in- 
tercouTBe with their neighbours, and whoee neighbours also spoke 
a language which had great affinity with their own, would not 
change so rapidly as modem languages have done, since nations 
have been variously intermingled, and stnoe arts, sciences, and 
commerce have been so greatly extended. Yet, since no lan- 
guage continues stationary, there must necessarily be some 
changes in the period of time that elapsed between Moses and 
MalachL> If, therefore, on comparing the different parts of the 
Hebrew Bible, the character and style of the language are found 
to difier' (which critical Hebrew sdiolars have proved to be the 
case), we have strong internal criteria that the different books of 
the Old Testament were composed at different and distant 
periods ; and consequently a considerable argument may thence 
br deduced in favour of their genuineness. Further, the books 
of the Old Testament have too considerable a diversity of style 
to be the work either of one Jew (for a Jew he must have been 
on aoooont of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. 
U^ therefore, they be all forgeries, there must have been a succes- 
sion of impostoiB in different ages, who have concurred to impose 
upon posterity, which is inconceivable. To suppose part to be 
fbiged, and part to be genuine, is very harsh ; neither would this 
supposition, if admitted, be satisfiurtory. 

Again, the Hebrew language ceased to be spoken as a living 
language soon after the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be 
difficult or impossible to forge any thing in it, after it was be- 
come a dead language. All the books of the Old Testament 
must, therefore, be neariy as ancient as the Babylonish captivity ; 
and since they could not all be written in the same age, some 
must be considerably more ancient, which would bring us back 
again to a succession of conspiring impostors. Lastly, the sim- 
plicity of style and unafiected manner of writing, which pervade 
all the books of the Old Testament (with the exception of such 
parts as are poetical and prophetical), are a very strong evidence 
of their genuineness, exen exclusively of the suitableness of this 
drcumstanoe to the times of the supposed authors. Not one of 
these criteria is applicable to the books which in some editions are 
attached to the Old Testament under the title of the Apocrypha : 
for they never were extant in Hebrew, neither are they quoted 
in the New Testament, or by the Jewish writers, Philo and Joee- 
phus ; on the contrary, they contain many things which are fabu- 
lous, false, and contradictory to the canonical Scriptures.^ 

(2.) The very great number of particular Circumstances of 
Time, Place, Persons, Ut, mentioned in the books of the Old 
Testament, is another argument both of their ger^ineness and 
authenticity, 

A statement of the principal heads, under which these par- 
ticular circumstances may be classed, will enable the reader 
folly to apprehend the force of this internal evidence. 

There are, then, mentioned in the book of Genesis, the rivers of 
Paradise, the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, the de- 
luge with its circiunstances, the place where the ark rested, the 

> For thi« vfeir of the internal evidence of the senulDsness orthe Old 
TesisffieaC, the amhor it chiefly indebted to the obsenrstioos of the pro- 
found sod iof enious philosopher David Hartley (on Man, vol. il. pp. 97— 
MM.), and of the learned and accurate professor Jahn (Introductio in Li- 
toroa Saeuw Veteria Fcederia, pp. 18— 2B.) 

• The departure of tlie Israehtea from E^ypt; under the direction of Mo- 
sea, took place in the rear of the world 2513, or before Christ 1491. Mala- 
chi delivered his predictions under Nehemiab'i second government of Ju* 
dea, between the years 436 and 420 before the Christian era. The interval 
of time, therefore, that elapsed between ihem is between 1071 and 1066 
fpan ; or, if we reckon trom the death of Bloses (a. m. 2666) a. a 1451, it is 
from 1016 to 1031 vears. 

> An account or the various changes in the Hebrew languace is given, 
in/rflL Part I. Chap. I. fleet. I. f II. 

« The arguments against the genuineness of the apocryphal books, which 
are here necessarily touched with brevity, will be found cuscoased at length 
•Vro, In t^s Appeodlzlo this Volume^ No. I. Sect L 



building of the tower of Babel, the confusien of tongues, the dis- 
persion of mankind, or the division of the earth amungst the pos- 
terity of Shem, Ham, and Japhct, the generations of the post- 
diluvian patriarchs, with the gradual shortening, of human life 
after the flood, the sojournings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
with many particuiars of the slate of Canaan and the neighbour- 
ing countries in their times, the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, the state of the land of Edom, both before and after 
Esau's time, and the descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the state 
of Egypt before Moses's time. — In fine, we have in this book the 
infancy and youth of the human race, together with the gradual 
and successive progress of civilization and society, delineated 
with singular minuteness and accuracy. 

In the book of Exodus are recorded the plagues of Egypt, the 
institution of the passover, the passage through the Red 8ea, 
with the destruction of Pharaoh and his host there, the miracle 
of manna, the victory over the Amalekites, the solemn delivery 
of the law from Mount Sinai, many particular laws both mond 
and ceremonial, the worship of the golden calf, and a very minute 
description of the tabernacle, priests' garments, ark, &c. — In 
Leviticus we have a collection of ceremonial laws, with all th^ 
particularities, and an account of the deaths of Nodab aA 
Abihu. — ^The book of Numbera contains the first and second 
numberings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the pe- 
culiar offices of the three several families of the Levites, many 
ceremonial laws, the joumeyings and encampments of the peo- 
ple in the wilderness during forty years, with the relation of 
some remarkable events which happened in this period ; as tht 
searching of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the victories over 
Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the division of the kingdoms of the 
two last among the Gadites, Reulienites, and Manassites, the 
history of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midian- 
ites ; all of which are described with the several particularities of 
time, place, and persons. — ^The book of Deuteronomy contains 
a recapitulation of many things comprised in the three last books, 
with the second delivery of the law, chiefly the moral one, by 
Moses, upon the borders of Canaan, just before his death. 

In the book of Joshua^ we have the passage over Jordan, the 
conquest of the land of Canaan in detail, and the division of it 
among the tribes, including a minute geographical description. — 
The book of Judget recites a great variety of public transactions, 
with the private origin of some. In all, the names of times, 
places, and persons, both among the Israelites, and the neigh- 
bouring nations, are noted with particularity and simplicity. — 
In the book of Ruth is a very particular account of the gene- 
alogy of David, with several incidental circumstances. — The 
books of Samuel J Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and JWAenuaA, con- 
tain the transactions of the kings before the captivity, and go- 
vemora afterwards, all delivered in the same circumstantial 
manner. And here the particular account of the regulations, 
sacred and civil, established by David, and of the building of tk« 
temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the beginnii^ of 
the first book of Chronicles, and the lists of the persons who re- 
turned, sealed, &c. after the captivity, in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, deserve especial notice, in the light in which we are 
now considering things. — The book of Esther contains a like 
account of a very remarkable event, with the institution of a fes- 
tival in memory of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many historical facts in an in- 
cidental way ; and this, with the books of Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles, alludes to the mannera and customs of ai^ 
cient times in various ways. In the Prophecies there are somo 
historical relations ; and in the other parts the indirect mention 
offsets, times, places, and persons, is interwoven with the predio 
tions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may observe, FtRST, that, 
in fact, we do not ever find that forged or false accounts of thing! 
superabound thus in particularities. There is always some truth 
where there are considerable particularities related, and they 
always seem to bear some proportion to one another. Thus 
there is a great want of the particulara of time, place, and per- 
sons in Manetho's account of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctesias'a 
of the Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chronolo* 
gere have given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ; and agree- 
ably thereto, these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, 
with some truth : whereas Thucydidcs's history of the Pclopon- 
nesian war, and Ciesar's of the war in Gaul, in both which the 
particulara of time, place, and persons are mentioned, are uni- 

Iversally esteemed true, to a great degree of exactness. — Skcottdlt, 
a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, would be careful not to men- 
tion so great a number of particulars* since this would to be put 
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^to his reader's hands cnteris whereby to detect him. Thus we 
iQay see one reason of the fiict just mentioned, and which, in 
confinning that iact, confirms the proposition here to be proved. 
•— Thiedlt, a forger, or a relator of falsehoods, could scarcely 
furnish such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive how faith- 
Ail records kept from time to time by persons concerned in the 
transactions should contain such lists ; nay, it is natural to ex- 
pect them in this case, from that local memory which takes strong 
possession of the fancy in those who have been present at trans- 
actions ; but it would be a work of the highest invention and 
greatest stretch of genius to raise from nothing such numberless 
particularities, as are almost every where to be met with in the 
Scriptures. — Foorthlt, if we could suppose the persons who 
forged the books of the Old and New Testaments to have fur- 
nished their readers with the great variety of particulars above 
mentioned, notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged against 
it, we cannot however conceive but that the persons of those 
times, when the books were published, must by the help of these 
criteria have detected and exposed the forgeries or falsehoods. 
For these criteria are so attested by allowed facts, as at this time, 
and in this remote comer of the world, to establish the truth and 
genuineness of the Scriptures, as may appear even from this 
chapter, and much more from the writings of commentators, 
sacred critics, and such other learned men as have given the his- 
torical evidences for revealed religion in detail ; and, by parity of 
reason, they would suffice even now to detect the fraud, were 
there any : whence we may conclude, k fortiori, that they must 
have enabled the persons who were upon the spot, when the 
books were published, to do this ; and the importance of many 
of the particulars recorded, as well as many of the precepts, ob- 
servances, and renunciations enjoined, would furnish them with 
abundant motives for this purpose. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we conclude, that the very 
great number of particulars of time, place, persons, &c. men- 
tioned in the Ola Testament, is a proof ot its genuineness 
and truth, eren independently of the consideration of the 
agreement of these particulars with history, both natural and 
eivil, and with one another ; which agreement will be dis- 
cussed in the following chapter' as a confirmation of the 
credibility of the writers of the Old Testament. 

IV. Notwithstanding the conclusiveness of the precedii:g 
arguments for the genuineness of the Old Testament eoUec- 
tively, attempts have been made of late years to impu^ it, 
hy undermining the genuineness and antiquity of pariteulnr 
books, especiafly of uie Pentateuch, or five books which are 
ascribed to Moses : for, as the four last of these books are the 
basis of the Jewish dispensation, which was introductory to 
Christianity, if the Pentateuch could be proved to be neither 
fenuine nor authentic, the genuineness and authenticity of 
Ihe other books of the Old l^tament, in conseouence of their 
mutual and inmiediate dependence upon each other, must 
necessarily fall. 

That the Pentateuch was written by the great legislator 
of the Hebrews, by whom it was addressed to his contem- 

Soraries, and consequently was not, nor could be, Uie pro- 
uction of later times, we are authorized to affirm from a se- 
ries of testimonies, which, whether we consider them to- 
f ether or separately, form such a body of evidence, as can 
e adduced for the productions of no ancient profane writers 
whatever : for, let it be considered what are the marks and 
characlers, both internal and external, which prove the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the works of any ancient author, 
and the same arguments may be urged with equal, if not 
with gieater force, in favour of the writings of Moses. 

1. The Language in which the Pentateuch is written is a 
proof of iia genuineneta and authenticity, 

** It is an undeniable fact, that Hebrew ceased to be the living 
bnguage of the Jews soon after the BabylonisV captivity, and 
that the Jewish productions after that period were in general 
either Ghaldee or Greek. The Jews of Palestine, some ages be- 
fore the appearance of our Saviour, were unable to comprehend 
the Hebrew original without the assistance of a Chaldee para- 
phrase ; and it was necessary to undertake a Greek translation, 
because that language alone was known to the Jews of Alexan- 
dria. It necessarily follows, therefore, that every book which is 
written in pure Hebrew, was composed either before or about 
the time of the Babylonish captivity.^ This being admitted, we 
may advance a step further, and contend, that the period which 

» S^e Chapter in. Section n. tnd Chapter V. Section 11. /n/ro. 
• See Doederiein lattitutio Theolo{i Christisnl, sect. 3a torn. L p. 105. 
Worixnbergs, 177& 



elapsed between the composition of the most ancient and tb» 
most modem book of the Old Testament was very considerable? 
or, in other words, that the most ancient books of the Old Te^ 
tament were vnritten a length of ages prior to the Babylonish 
captivity. No langu^^e continues during many centuries in the 
same state of cultivation, and the Hebrew, like other tongsee, 
passed through the several stages of infancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age. If, therefore (as we have already remarked), en 
comparison, the several parts of the Hebrew BiUe are found to 
differ, not only in regard to style, bat also in regard to characeer 
and cultivation of language ; if one discovers the golden, another 
the silver, a third a brazen, a fourth the iron age, we have strong 
internal marks of their having been composed at diflerent and 
distant periods. No classical scholar, independently of the Gre- 
cian history, would believe that the poems ascribed to Homer 
were written in the age of Demosthenes, the orations of Demos- 
thenes in the time of Origen, or the commentaries of Origen in 
the days of Lascaris and Chrysoloras. For the very same re»i 
son it is certain that the five books, which are ascribed to Moses, 
were not written in the time of David, the Psalms of David in 
the age of Isaiah, nor the prophecies of Isaiah in the time of Ma 
lachi. But it appears from what has been said above, in regara 
to the extinction of the Hebrew language, that the book of Ma- 
lachi could not have been written much later than the Babylo- 
nish captivity ; before that period, therefore, were written the 
prophecies of Isaiah, still eariier the Psalms of David and much 
earlier than these the books which are ascribed to Moses. There 
is no presumption, therefore, whatsoever, k priori, that Moses 
was not the author or compiler of the Pentateuch.'*' And the 
ignorance of the assertion, which in our time has been made,— 
that the Hebrew language is a compound of the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Chaldee languages, and a distortion of each of them with 
other provincial dialects and languages that were spoken by ad- 
joining nations, by whom the Jews had at various times been 
subdued and led captive, — is only surpassed by its falsehood and 
its absurdity. 

3. But further, the four last books of Moses contain •* a sya^ 
tern of Cerbmonial and Moral Laws, whichy unless we rneet 
the caUhority of all history^ were observed by the Israelites from 
the time of their departure out of Egypt tiU their dispersion at 
the taking of Jerusalem, 

" These Laws therefore are as ancient as the conquest of 
Palestine. It is also an ondcnbble historical fact, that the Jcwa 
in every age believed that their ancestors had received them from 
the hand of Moses, and that these laws were the basis of their 
political and religious institutions, as long as they continued to 
to be a people.'*^ Things of private concern may easily be 
counterfeited, but not the laws and constitution of a whole 
country. It would, indeed, have been impossible to forge the 
civil and religious code of the Jews without detection ; for their 
civil and religious polity are so blended and interwoven together, 
that the one cannot be separated from the other. They must, 
therefore, have been established at the same time, and derived 
firom the same original ; and both together evince the impossi- 
bility of any forgery more than either of them could singly. The 
religion and government of a people cannot be new modelled. 
Further, many of the institutions, contained in the ceremonisl 
and moral laws given to the Jews by Moses, were so burthen' 
some, and some of them (humanly speaking) were so hazardous, 
or rather so certainly ruinous to any nation not secured by an 
extraordinary providence correspondent to them— especially 
those relating to the sabbatical year, the resort of all the male» 
to Jerusalem annually at the three great festivals, and the prohi- 
bition of cavalry — ^that forged books, containing such prece]>ts,. 
would have been rejected with the utmost abhorrence. As the 
whole Jewish people were made the depositories and keepers of 
their laws, it is impossible to conceive that any nation, with such 
motives to reject, and such opportunities of detecting, the forgery 
of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy,, 
should yet receive them, and submit to the heavy yoke imposed 
by the kws contained in them. That they should often throw 
it off in part, and for a time, and rebel against the divine authority 
of their law, though sufficiently evidenced, is easify to be 
accounted for, from what we see and feel in ourselves and others 
every day ; but that they should return and repent and submit to 
it, unless it were really delivered by Moses, and had the sanction 
of divine authority, is utteriy incredible. " We are therefore re- 
duced to this dilemma, to acknowledge either that these laws 

• Bishop Marsh's Authenticity of (he Five Books of Mo$ios vhidicsteiL 
pp. 6. 7. 
« Ibid, p. 7. 
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were actually deU^^rad bj Moses, or that a whole nation during 
&1tccn hundred yean groaned under the weight of an imposture, 
wiihout once det»:tiiig or even suspecting the fraud. The 
Atheniana believed that the system of laws by which they were 
governed was composed by &olon ; and the Spartans attributed 
their code to Lycurgus, without ever being suspected of a mis- 
take in their belie£ Why then should it be doubted, that the 
niles prescribed in the Pentateuch were given by Moses t To 
deny it» is to assert that an eflect may exist without a cause, or 
that a great and important revolution may take place without an 
•genL We have therefore an argument little short of mathe- 
matical demonstration, that the tubttance of the Pentateuch 
proceeded from Moses ; and that the very loordt were written 
by him, though not so mathematically demonstrable as the former, 
b at least a moral certainty. The Jews, whose evidence alone 
can decide in the present instance, have beUeved it from the earliest 
to the present age : no other person ever aspired to be thought 
the author, and we may venture to affirm that no other person 
could have been the author. For it is wholly incredible that the 
Jew% though weak and superstitious, would have received, in a 
later age, a set of writings as the genuine work of Moses, if no 
histoiy and no tradition had preserved the remembrance of his 
having been the author." ^ 

3. T%t unUid Historical TEsriHoifY of Jews and Gen^ 
tilu attegU the gemunemn and atUhtntieiiy of the Pentateuch, 

Although th6 spirit of ancient simplicity which breathes 
throughout these books renders it improbable that they were 
fabricated in a later age, yet, when we add to this the uni- 
versal consent of those jpersons who were most concerned 
and best able to ascertain the point in question, we have an 
additional testimony in favour of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch. 

[].] fftih ret^ard to Jevith Teatimony :— 

If we believe other nations when they attest the antiquity and 
specify the authon of their laws, no just reason can be assigned 
why we shouU not give equal credit to the Jkws, whose testi- 
mony is surely as much deserving of credit as that of the Athe- 
nians, the Lacedemonians, the Romans, and the Persians, con- 
cerning Solon. Lycurgus, Numa, and Zoroaster i^ or rather, from 
the (acts we shall proceed to state, they are better entitled to be- 
lief than any other nation under heaven. " Every book of the 
Old Testament implies the previous existence of the Pentateuch: 
in many of them it is expressly mentioned, allusion is made to 
it in some, and it is quoted in others. These contain a series of 
external evidence in its favour which is hardly to be confuted ; 
and when the several links of this argument are put together, 
they will form a chain which it would require more than ordi- 
naiy abilities to break. In the first place, no one will deny that 
the Pentateuch existed in the time of Christ and his apostles, 
for they not only mention it, but quote it.' ' This we admit,' 
reply & advocates for the hypothesis which it is our object to 
confute, * but you cannot thereflM conclude that Moses was the 
author, for there is reason to believe that it was composed by 
Exrt.' Now, unfortunately for men of this persuasion, Ezra 
himself is evidence against them ; for, instead of assuming to 
himself the honour which they so liberally confer on him, he 
exfrnasly ascribes the book of the law to Moses ; ' and they set 
the priests in their divisions, and the Lcvites in their courses, 
for the service of God, which is in Jerusalem, as it is written in 
the book of Mooet.'^ Further, the Pentateuch existed before 
the time of Ezra, for it is expressly mentioned during the cap> 
tivity in Babylon by Daniel (ix. 11 — 13.) a. c. 637 or 538. 
Long befiire that event it was extant in the time of Josiali 
(2 Ohran. xzxiv. 15.) a. c. 624, and was then of such acknow- 

< Bishop Msrrii's AtKhentieity of the Five BooksofMoBcs vindicated, pp. 
7, a See also Bishop Oleis's ediUon of Btackbouse'B History of the Bible. 
vol. i. ppk Jdv— zijL The toUowing articles of the«Jewiah Obn^ession or 
Faith suAcieetly attest how firmly the Jews believe the Pentateuch to be 
Ibe worlc of Moaea :— 

7. I firmly believe tliat all the prophecies of Bfoses our master (Qod rest 
hia aoul in peace !) are true ; and that he is the iuher of aU the saj;es whe- 
ther th^ went before or came after him. 

8. Inrmly believe that the law which we haw now in our hando woe 
ftren Ay Maoeo ; God rest his soul in peace I^Lamv'a Apparatus Biblicus. 
vol i. pp. 3I& 216. ' rr — » 

« AiUiocfieet's Orieines Sacne, lib. 11. c. 1. { v1. yii. 

• Matt V. 27. Mali x. 3. ili. 26. Lake x. 25. xxiv. 44. John vH. 19. vlli. 
ft. Acta nviii. 23. 1 Cor. Ix. 9. 2 Cor. ill. 15. 

« Ezra vi. la Bee also Bzra iii. S. and Nehemiah xlii. 1. The Law of 
Mwee^ the servant of God. ia expreaaly mentioned by Malachi, the contem- 
porary of Exra. See Mai. Iv>4. The learned Abbadie has ahown at con- 
siderable, length that Ezra could not and did not fiMrge the Pentateuch, and 
thai ii was extant lone before hia time ; but his arKumenla do not admit of 
tbni ffemeni. Bee his Traits de la V«riie de la Re^[ion Chrfttienne, torn. 1. 
iifi. 3t2--^ and slso the Mtlaages de Religton, AiC torn. Ix. pp. 2M--aia 



ledged authority, that the perusal of it occasioned an immediat* 
reformation of the religious usages, which had not been obeerved 
according to the *< word of the Lord, to do after all that is written 
in this book." (2 Chron. xxxiv. 21.) It was extant in the time 
of Hoshea, king of Israel, a. c. 678, since a captive Israelitiah 
priest was sent back from Babjion (2 Kings xvii. 27.) to instruct 
the new colonists of Samaria in the religion which it teaches. 
By these Samaritans the book of the law was received as genu- 
ine, and wue ptsterved and handed down to their posterity,^ aa 
it also was by the Jews, as the basis of the civil and reUgiona 
institutions of both nations.^ It was extant in the time <S i^ 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, b. c. 912 (2 Chron. xvii 9.), who 
employed public instructors for its promulgation. And, sines 
the Pentateuch was received as the book of the law both by th« 
ten tribes, and also by the two tribes, it follows as a neoessaij 
consequence that they each received it before they became di- 
vided into two kinsrdoms : for if it had been forged in a later age 
among the Jews, the perpetual enmity that subsisted between 
them and the Israelites would have utterly prevented it from 
being adopted by the Samaritans ; and had it been a spurious 
production of the Samaritans, it would never have been received 
by the Jews. ** There remains, therefore, only one resource to 
those who contend that Moses was not the author, namely, that 
it was written in tlie period which elapsed between the age of 
Joshua and that of Solomon. But the whole Jewish history, 
from the time of their settlement in Canaan, to the building of 
the temple at Jerusalem, presupposes that the book of the law 
was written by Moses. The whole of the temple service and 
worship was regulated by Solomon, b. c. 1004, according to the 
law contained in the Pentateuch, as the tabernacle service and 
worship had previously been by David, b. c. 1042. Could Solo* 
mon indeed have persuaded his subjects that, for more than five 
hundred years, the worship and polity prescribed by the Penta« 
teuch had been religiously observed by their ancestors, if it had 
not been observed 1 Could he have imposed upon them con 
ceming the antiquity of the Sabbath, of circumcision, and of their 
three great festivals ? In fact, it is morally impossible that any 
forgeiy could have been executed by or in the time of Solomon. 
Moreover, that the Pentateuch' was extant in the time of David 
is evident from the veiy numerous allusions made in his psalma 
to its contents ;' but it could not have been drawn up 1^ him, 
since the law contained in the Pentateuch forbids many practicea 
of which David was guilty. Samuel (who judged Israel about 
the years a. c. 1100 — 1060 or 1061) could not have acquired 
the knowledge of Egypt which the Pentateuch implies ;" sjmI in 
the book of Joshua (which, though reduced to its present form 
in later times, was undoubtedly composed, in respect to ils essen- 
tial parts, at a very early peritid), frequent references may be 
found to the Book of the Law, ** For instance, Joshua is com- 
manded to do according to all vhich the Law of JHooet com" 
manded : and it is enjoined upon him, that this Book of the 
Law ahotUd not depart out of hit mouth, (Josh. L f, 8.) 
Joshua, in taking leave of the people of Israel, exhorts them to 
do all which ia written in the Book of the Law of Jktoaea 
(xxiii. 6.) ; and he recites on this occasion many thinga con- 
tained in it When the same distinguished leader had taken his 
final farewell of the tribes, he wrote the words of his address in 
the Book of the J^aw of God, (xxiv. 26.) In like manner it 
is said (viii. 30 — 34.) mat Joshua built an altar on mount Ebal, 
as it ia written in the Book of the Law of Moaea, and that he 
read all the worda of the law, the bleaainga and the curainga^ 
accortUntf to all that ia written in the Book of the Law,^ The 
Pentateuch therefore was extant in the time of Joshua. 

To Moses alone, indeed, can the Pentateuch be attributed; 
and this indirect evidence from tradition is stronger than a mora 
direct and positive ascription, which would have been the o)^ 
vioua resource of fraud. Nor would any writer poeterior to 

• For a critical account of the Samaritsn Feaiateach, see Vut L Chan, 
n. Sect 1.12. *^ 

• It ia true that the ten tribes, aa well aa thoae of Jndah and Benjamin, 
were addicted to idolatry ; but it appears from 2 Kinga iU.2. z. 21— 2iEC zvliL 
2B. and 2 Chron. xxxr. 18. that they con&ldered the reUgioa of Jehovah as 
the only true religion. 

V See particularly Pial. L 2. zix. 7—11. zl. 7, a Uxiv. 13-15. Izzvii. 15—20. 
Ixxviii. 1— €6. Lxxxi. 4—13. cv. throughout, cvi. 1—30. czxzv. 8—12. czuvL 
1(^20. and particularly the whole of Psai. cxiz. 

• Bp. Marab's Authenticity of the Five Boolcaof Moses vindicated, pp. 9^ 
10. North American Review, New Series, vol zxil. pp. 2B3, 291. Ilie ariu- 
menta above stated are wore fiillyconsidered and elacidated in Mr. Faber's 
Hone Moaaice, vol L pp. 306—336. The very nuineroua tezta hi which 
tile Pentateuch is cited by the writers of the Old Teatament, auboement t$ 
Moaea^ are given at length by lluet, I>eiaon8tr. Evangel. lib. i. prop. 4. cap 
I. (torn. 1. pp. »-7JL 8vo.); Du Voiain, L'Autorit* des Uvres de Moyss 
Stablj, pp. 26—37. ; Ih. Gravea* Lectures on Pentateuch. voL I pa 19— il.; 
andProt Jah% Introd ad VeLPosd. pp. 2l»-2M. ai- -^ "^ ^^* 
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Moms, who wm contriving a miction for utaal laws» have no- 
ticed the progrewive vanaaons of thoM institutes (compare Lev. 
xvii. with Deut. xii. 5-— 27.) as the composer of the PenUteuch 
has done. These considerations most completely refute the 
assertion of a late writer,' who has aifirmed in the &ce of *Jie 
clearest evidencci that it is in vain to look for any indicfJion 
whatever of the existence of the Pentateuch, either in the >i)ck 
of Joshua (one of the moat ancient), or in the book so €f}\^, 
of Judges, or in the two books entitled Samuel, or, finally, ia the 
history of the first Jewish kings. Such a bold and unfooAded 
assertion as this could only have been made, either through i» ilful 
ignorance^ or with a design to mislead the unthinking multitude. 

Decisive as tlie preceding chain of evidence is, thdt the 
Ppntateucb is the undoubted work of Moses, a question has 
of late yeafs been agitated, whence did he derive the materi- 
als for the history contained in the book of Genesis, v>'hich 
commenced so many ages before he was bom ? To tlii? in- 
quiry, the foUowiuff very satis&ctory answers may be given : — 

'riiere are only Uiree ways in which these important re- 
cords could have been preserved and brouffht down to the 
time of Moees, viz. writing, tradition, and divine revclat::on. 
In the antediluvian world, when tlie lite of man was so pro- 
tracted, there was, comparatively, little need for writ>ag. 
Tradition answered every purpose to which writing in any 
kind of characters could be subservient; and the necessit^r of 
erecting monuments to perpetuate public events could 
scarcely have suggested itself; as, during those times, there 
could be little danger apprehended of any important fact be- 
coming obsolete, its history having to pass through very few 
hands, and all these friends and relatives in the most proper 
sense of the terms : for they lived in an insulated state, un- 
der a patriarchal government. Thus it was easy for Moses 
to be satisfied of the tni^ of all he relates in the book of 
Genesis, as the accounts came to him through the medium of 
very few persons. From Adam to Noah there was but one 
man necessary to the correct transmission of the history of 
this period of 1656 years. Adam died in the year ot the 
world 930, and Lamech, the father of Noah, was bom in the 
year 874 ; so that Adam and Lamech were contemporaries 
for fifty-six years. Methuselah, the grandfather ot Noah, 
was bom in tlie year of tlie world 687, and died in the year 
1656, so that he lived to see both Adam and Lamech (from 
whom doubtless he acquired the knowledge of this history), 
and was likewise contemporary with Noan for six hundired 
years. In like manner, Snem connected Noah and Abraham, 
iiaving lived to converse with both ; as Isaac did with Abra- 
ham and Joseph, from whom these things might be easily 
cooveyed to Moses by Amram, who waB contemporary with 
JosepiL Supposing, then, all the curious facta recorded in 
the book of uenesis to have had no other authority tlian the 
tradition already referred to, they would stand upon a foun- 
dation of credibility superior to any tliat the most reputable 
of the ancient Greek and Latin historians can boast 

Another solution of the question, as to the source whence 
Moses obtained th^ materials for his history, has been offered 
of late years by many eminent critics ; who are of opinion 
that Moses consulted monuments or records of former ages, 
vhich had descended from the families of the patriarchs, and 
were in existence at the time he wrote. This opinion was 
first announced by Vitringa,» and was adopted by Calmet ;' 
who, from the genealogical details, the circumstantiality of 
the relalions, the specmc numbers of years assig^ned to the 
patritrchSt as well as the dates of the facts recorded, con- 
cludes thai Moses could not have learned the particulars re- 
lated by him with such minute exactness, but from written 
documents or memoirs. Of this description, he thinks, was 
the book of Jasher or of the Upright, wnich is cited in Josh. 
X. 13. and 3t$am. L IB.; and he attributes the difference in 
names and genealogies, observable in various parts of Scrip- 
ture, to the number of copies whence these numerations were 
made. Calmet further considers the notice of a battle fought 
during the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, which oc- 
curs m 1 Chron. vii. 20—32., as derived from the same 
source. The hypothesis of Yitringa and Cnlmet has been 
adopted in this country by the learned editor of S^tackhcuse^s 
History of the Bible ;* who, regarding the current opinion of 
the late invention of writing as a vulgar error, thinks it pro- 
bable that (be posterity of Shem, and perhaps also of Japnet, 
Icopt regular records of all the remarkable events that occur- 

» M. Volney. 

9 Otiservatinncji Saerae, etp. W. 
• Cciiiiraeniaire Litti^rde, torn. i. part I. p. xiH. 
Xtlvan Uit'ig. Sm kia Immducikm, vol. I p. xx. 



red, as well as memoirs of all those members cf tlieir severs. 
families who were distinguished for virtue and knowledge ; 
and that there is no reason to suppose that similar records 
were not kept, in some families at least, before tlie flood. Dr. 
G\eis further conceives that the art of writing was commu* 
cated, among others, to Noah and his sons by their antedilu- 
vian ancestors, and that it has never since been wholly lost ; 
and that, if this were the case, there probably were in tlie 
liimily of Abraham books of Jasher, or annals commencing 
fvom the beginning of the world ; and if so, Moses tni^kt have 
fcuimi in them an account of the events wiiich constitute the 
subject of the book of Genesis. 

On the Continent this hypothesis was adopted by M 
Astruc,* who fancied tliat he discovered traces of tweice dif- 
ferent ancient documents, from which the earlier chapters of 
Exodus, as well as the entire book of Genesis, are compiled. 
These, however, were reduced by Ilgen to three,*^ and by 
£ichhoro' to two in number, which he affirms may he distin- 
guished by the appellations of Elohim and Jehovah given to 
tne Almighty, llie hypothesis of Eiclihom is adopted by 
Gramberg,^ and by Rosenm^ller,^ from whom it was bor^ 
rowed by the late Dr. Geddes,><) and is partially acceded toby 
Jahn. To this hypothesis there is but one objection, and we 
apprehend Uiat it is a fatal one ; namely, the toiul hiknce^ of 
Moses as to any documente consulted by him. He has, it is 
tme, referred in Numbers xxi. 14. to the " Book of the Wars 
of the Lord ;" but if he had copied from any previously ex- 
isting memoirs into the book of Genesis, is it likely that such 
an historian, every page of whose writings is stamped with 
every possible mark of authenticity and integrity, would have 
omitted to specify the sources whence he derived his history 1 
Should the reader, however, be disposed to adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Yitringa and Calmet without the rennements of 
Eichhom and his followers, this will not in tlie smallest de- 
gree detract from the genuineness of the book of Genesis. It 
was undoubtedly composed by Moses, and it has been re- 
ceived as his by his countrymen in all ages. But it is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that he received by inspiration an account 
of facte, whicn he might easily have obtained by natural 
means. All that is necessary to believe is, that the Spirit of 
God directed him in the choice of the facte recorded in his 
work; enabled him to represent them without partiality ; and 
preserved him from being led into mistakes by any inaccu- 
racy that might have found ite way into tlie annals which he 
consulted. ** If this be admitted, it is of no consequence 
whether Moses compiled the book of Genesis from annals 
preserved in the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or 
wrote tlie whole of it by immediate inspiration : for, on either 
supposition, it is a narralive of divine authority, and contains 
an authentic accountof facte, which constitute the foundation 
of the Jewish and ChristiQi religions ; or, to use more accu- 
rate language, the one great but progressive scheme of re- 
vealed religion."" 

[ii.] GaUik Testimony, — ^In addition to the native testi- 
mony of the Jews, which has been already stated, respecting 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Penteteuch,we have 
the undisputed testimony of the most distinguished writers of 
PAGAN ANTIQUITY ; which will hsvc the greater weight, as 
they were generally prejudiced against the whole nation of 
the Jews. 

Thus, Manetho, Eupolemus, Artepanus, Tacitus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Justin the abbreviator of Tragus, and Juvenal, 
besides many other ancient writers, all testify that Moses was 

• Conjecture! ipur les Mi'moires Orifinaux dont it parott qae Mojse^Vat 
•enri pour composer le Uvre de la 6t>n(*8e. [Par Jean Aalruc] 8vo. Brux- 
elleSf 1753. Tlie hypoiheaiB of Aatruc is examined and refuted at great 
length in a Dissertation on the Bonic of Genesis inserted in (Ite ISibie de 
Vence, lorn. ii. pp. 17- fl8. Paris, 1827. 

• Ilgen, Urkunden des ersten Buchs Mose (i. e. Documents of the firsf 
book of Moses, Halle, 1798), cited in Graraberg's Librl Geueseos Adum- 
bratio nova, pp. 3, 4. 

f Eichliorn, Einleitunc in das Alte Testament (Intrwiuction to the Old 
Testament), part. ii. MiG. In IheGottingen edition oftbis worlc, prtnteii in 
1823, Tbeil. iii. 1405—413. pp. 1—146., Prof Richhorn defends his former 
opinion that the Loolc of Genesis was derived from two primary documents 
by a third person, who interwove the whole into one series with some ad 
dilions. 

• Onunb^rfT, Libri Oeneseos Adombrat}-) nova, pn. 7 -.9. Tliis writet 
ailopis the terms **Jehovi9ta" and " HlohiHi^'* (from Ji^lio^-ah and EiohiiaX 
tu uc«w;r.c:c the two documents from which he stippuses the nnftnymous 
compiler of the booh ofGenems to have compaclt>d Ids materials. Dr. flchci- 
man has given a comparative table of the sevpral sc homes of Astruc, Eich* 
horn, Ilgen, and Gramberg. Pentateuchus, Heb. ei Orec, torn. i. pp. Ivi.— 
Ixvi. 

• RnsenmQUer, Scliolla in Vet Test. torn. i. pp. 7—12. Lipciae, 1796. ,Hr9i 
edition. 

>• In his translation of the Bible, vol. i. and his Critical Reinarka. 
u Bp. Oleig's edUkm of Scackhouae, voL I. p. xxL 
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tho Irmder of the Jewg, and the founder of their laws.* The 
Kgyfitiana, as Joeephus aaserts, eflteemed him to be a wonderful 
and dmne man : and were willing to have him thought a priest 
of their own, which certainly was a proof of their high opinion 
of him, though mixed with other fabulous relations.^ The great 
critic, Longinus, extolling those who represent the Deity as he 
really is, pure, great, and unmixed,' testifies that thus did the 
legidator of the Jews ; who (says he) was no ordinary man, and, 
as he conceitred, so he spoke worthily of the power of God. No- 
menius, the Pythagorean philosopher, of Apamea in Syria, called 
Moses a man most powerful in prayer to Ood, and said, " What 
is Plato but Moses speaking in the Attic dialect 1"^ which sen- 
timent, whether just or not, is yet a proof of this philosopher's 
high opinion of Moses. 

Further, Porphyry, one of the most acute and learned ene- 
mies of Christianity, admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
and acknowledged that Moses was prior to the Phcenidan huto- 
rian Sanchoniothan, who lived before the Trojan war. He even 
contended for the truth of Sanchoniathon's account of the Jews, 
fn>m its coincidence with the Mosaic history. Nor was the genu- 
in«;nes8 of the Pentateuch denied by any of the numerous writers 
against the Gospel during the first four centurieii of the Christian 
era, although the fathers constantly applied to the history and 
prophecies of the Old Testament in support of the divine origin 
of the doctrines which they taught. The power of hirtorical 
truth compelled the emperor Julian, whose &vour to the Jews 
appears to have proceeded solely from his hostility to the Chris- 
tians, to acknowledge that persons instructed by the Spirit of 
God once lived among the Israelites ; and to confess that the 
books which bore the name of Moses were genuine, and that the 
bets they contained were worthy of credit Even Mohammed 
maintained the inspiration of Moses, and revered the sanctity of 
the J«»wish laws. Manetho, Berosus, and many others, give ac- 
counts confirming and according with the Mo«>atc history. The 
Egyptian, Ph<Bnician, Greek, and Roman authors, concur in re- 
lating the tradition respecting the creation, tlie All of man, the 
deluge, and the dispersion of mankind ;^ and the lately acquired 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language, by opening the treasures of 
the eastern worid, has confirmed all these traditions as coneur- 
ing with the narmtive in the sacred history .* Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these testimonies to the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
and consequently to the character of Moses, his very existence 
has been denied, and the account of him pronounced to be per- 
fectly mythological. 

** To the preceding demonstration perhaps the following objec- 
tion will be made : — * We will admit the force of your arguments, 
and grant that Moses actually wrote a work called the Book of 
tne Law : but bow can we be certain that it was the very work 
which is now current under his name ? And unless you can 
show this to be at least probable, your whole evidence is of no 
val je.' To illustrate the force or weakness of this objection, let 
us apply it to some ancient Greek author, and see whether a 
classical scholar would allow it to be of weight. ' It is true that 
the Greek writers speak of Homer as an ancient and celebrated 
poet ; it is true also that they have quoted from the works, which 
they ascribe to him, various passages that we find at prencnt in 
the Iliad and Odyssey : yet still there is a possibility that the po- 
ems which were written by Homer, and those which we call the 
Iliad and Odyssey, were totally distinct productions.' Now an 
advocate for Greek literature would reply to this objection, not 
with a serious answer, but with a smile of contempt ; and he 
would think it beneath his dignity to silence an opponent who 
appeared to be deaf to the clearest conviction. But still more may 
be said in defence of Moses than in defence of Homer ; for the 
writings of the bitter were not deposited in any temple, or sacred 
archive, in order to secure them fix>m the devastations of time, 
whereas the copy of the book of the kw, as written by Moses, 
was intrusted to the priests and the elders, preserved in the ark 

> Bishop N«twton has collected all (he leadinf; testimonies above noticed, 
ooiicemtnc Moaes, a/ Itngth, in his Diasertatioo on Moses and his Writinys. 
Wtirks, vuL i. pp. 33— K). 8vo. edition. Du Voiain, TAutoril^ des Livreade 
Mojae, pp. 53—66. 

• Jo^ephus contra Apion. lib. i. i 31. 

s Ix>nsinus de !Subliini(ate, f 9l p. SOl ed 2da. Pearce. 

• Numenius apod Clem. Alexandr. Stromata, Hb. i. f 22. p. 41. edit. Pot- 
ter. Eiwebiua, Pnep. Evang. lib. ix. i 6. el 8. 

• The topiea here briefly glanced at, are conaidereil more fally, tfi/ro, 
Chapicr lit Sect. L 

• Tlie Didcourae^ of Sir William Jones, delivered to (he Asiatic Society 
at CHloUtta, and printed in the three first voluniea oftheir Reaearchea, the 
Iiwlian AotiquiUes, and HlstoiT of India, by Mr. Mauric*;, may be referred to, 
as rontahiii^i incootestable evidence of tlis<aniiquity and genulneaess of ths 
Hytaic records. Mr. Carwithen has very ablv condensed all the informs- 
thxi to b* derived from theaaitoliMainous worka, hi his Oainptoo Lectares 
Wtbe year 1600^ paniculariy in tae Ave first discourass. 



of the covenant, and read to the people everr seventh year.' 8a^ 
ficient care therefore was taken, not only for the preservation of 
the original record, but that no spurious production should be sul^ 
stituted in its stead. And that no spurious producHon ever has 
been substituted in the stead of the original composition of 
Moses, appears from the evidence both of the Greek Septuagint^ 
and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. For as these agree with the 
Hebrew, except in some trifling variations,* to which eveiy work 
ia eipoaed by length of time, it is absolutely certain that the fiv<a 
books, which we n9w ascribe to Moses, are one and the aama 
work with that which was translated into Greek in the time if 
the Ptolemies, and, what b of still greater importance, with that 
which existed in the time of Solomon.' And as the Jews oould 
have had no motive whatsoever, during the period r-hich elapsed 
between the age of Joshua and that of Solomon, for substituting 
a spurious production instead of the 1>riginal as written by Moses ; 
and even had they been inclined to attempt the imposture, would 
have been prevented by tho care which had been taken by their 
lawgiver, we must conclude that our present Pentateuch is the 
identical work that was delivered by Moses." 

4. But J beaidea the external evidence which has been produced 
in favour of the books in f/uestion^ equally eonvifieing arfp^ 
ments may be drawn from their coiiTEirrs. 

The very mode of writing, in the four last books, discoven 
an author contempomry with the evenU which he relatea; 
every description, both religious and political, is a proof that the 
writer was present at each resfiective scene ; and the legislative 
and historical parts are so interwoven with each other, that 
neither of them could have been written by a man who lived in 
a later age. For instance, the frequent genealogies, which occur 
in the Pentateuch, form a strong proof that it was composed by 
a writer of a very early date, and ft-om original materials. " The 
genealogies^) of the Jewish tribes were not mere arbitrary lists of 
names, in which the writer might insert as many fictitious ones 
as he pleased, retaining only some few more conspicuous names 
of existing families, to preserve an appearance of their being 
founded in reality ; but they were a complete enumeration of all 
the original stocks, from some one of which every fiunily in the 
Jewish nation derived its origin, and in which no name was to 
inserted, whose descendants or hein did not exist in possession 
of the property, which the original family had possessed at the 
first division of the promised land. The distribution of property 
by tribes and families proves, that some such catalogues of fami- 
lies as we find in the Pentateuch must have existed at the very 
first division of the country ; these must have been carefully 
preserved, because the property of every family was imalienable 
since, if sold, it was to return to the original fsmily at each yeai 
of jubilee. The genealogies of the Pentateuch, if they differes 
from this known and authentic register, would ^ave been im 
mediately rejected, and with them, the whole work. They there 
fore impart to the entire history all the authenticity of such a 
public register : for surely it is not in the slightest degree proba 
ble, that the Pentateuch should ever have been received as thf 
original record of the settlement and division of Judea, if so im* 
portant a part of it as the register of the genealogies had been 
known to exist long before its publication, and to have been 
merely copied into it from pre-existing documents. 

*' Again, we may make a similar observation on the geogra* 
phical enumerations of places in the Pentateuch ;> ' the accounts 
constantly given, of their deriving their names from particulai 
events, and particular pcsons ; and on the details of marches 
and encampments which occur, first in the progress of the di* 
rect narrative, when only some few stations distinguished by re- 
markable facts are noticed, and afterwards at its close, where ■ 
regular list is given of all the stations of the Jewish camp. All 
thu looks Hke reality ; wneiiever the Pentateuch was published* 

1 And Moaes wrote this lavc» and delivered it nnto the nrieats (he sons of 
Levi, which bare the ark of the aovcnaot of ttie Lord, and unto all the elders 
of Israel. And Moses couimaaded them saying, At the end of every seven 
years, in the solemnity of the years of release, in the Cc&st of tabernacles, 
when all Israel is come lo appear belore Iht; Ix>rd Itiy God, in the place 
which h*- shall cliooae, thou shall read thru law before all Israel in their 
hearinf And it came to pass when Moaea had made an and of wntinf Ihs 
woitla of this law in a book, until thev were flai||M, that Moses command- 
ed thf LeThes which bare the ark of the covonsorofthe I-ord, aayiiig.Taks 
this book of the law, and put it in the aide of the ark of (he covenant of ths 
liord your Ood. Dent. xxxL S'-U. iM— iU. There is apaaaage to the aeius 
purpose in Josepbus: A«iX5yT«« ii» tw» tiv*«i<;iiv«v i« t^ ufwyfm/fM»Tw9. 
Josephi Antiquttat. lib. v. c. i. f 17. tom. i. p. 19S. ed. Hudson. 

a Bee the collation of the Hebrew and flamaritan Pentateuch, in the sUtk 
volume of the London Polyik>a^ p. 19. of tbs Aniuiadverslonea Samaritka 

» 8eeWalloniProlefom.jU.f 11. ^ ... 

t* Vide Num. ch. il. and iii. and especially ph. xxvl. and xxxlv. 

» Vide Eiod. xiv. 2. XV. 8Z. xvii. 7. Abd compare Numbers, ch xjl xmL 
■imI xxxiil. xxxhr. xxav. ', slso Disut. L^ik iU. 
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it woTild have been immediatelj rejected, except the ecooant it 
gives of the origin of these names, and of the series of these 
marches, had been known to be true by the Jews in general ; for 
the book states, that many of these names were adopted in con- 
•equenoe of these events, from the very time they took pbioe ; 
and it also states, that the entire nation was engaged in these 
m^iiches. Now, the memory of such circumstances as these 
cannot long exist without writing. If the Pentateudi was not 
what it pretends to be, the original detail of these ciicumstanoes, 
it could not have been received ; for, if it was published long 
after the events, and there was no pie-existing document of 
these details, which it delivers as things well known, how could 
it be received as true 1 If it was copied from a known pre- 
existing document, how could it be received as being itself the 
original 1 Besides, u is natural for the spectator of events to 
connect every circumstanccfwith the place where it happened. 
An inventor of fiction would not venture upon this, as it would 
facUitate the detection of his falsehood ; a compiler long sub- 
sequent would not trouble himself with it, except in some re- 
markable cases. The very natural and artless manner in which 
all circumstances of this nature are introduced in the Pentateuch 
mcreasss the probability of its being the work of an eye-witness, 
who could introduce them with eaae, while to any body else it 
would be extremely difficult and therefore unnatural ; since it 
would render his work much more laborious, without making it 
more instructive. 

'*AU these things bespeak a writer present at the transao- 
tions, deeply interested in them, recording each object as it was 
suggetjtcd to his mind by &cts, conscious he had such authority 
with the persons to whom he wrote, as to be secure of their at* 
tention, and utterly indiderent as to style or ornament, and those 
various arts whidi are employed to fix attention and engage 
regard ; which an artful forger would probably have employ^, 
and a compiler of even a true history would not have judged 
beneath his attention." > 

The frequent repetitions, too, which occur in the Pentateuch, 
and the neglect of order in delivering the prooepts, are strong 
in-oofs that it has come down to us precisely as it was written 
by Moses, at various times, and upon different oocasionB, during 
the ioug abode of the Israelites in the wilderness. Had the Pen- 
tateuch been re-written by any later band, there would in all pro- 
oability have been an appearance of greater exactness : its con- 
tents would have been digested into better order, and would not 
have abounded with so many repetitions. 

"For example, the law respecting the paa«oTer is introduced Into Ex. 
xii. 1 — ^2B. ; resumed in Exod. xit 43—^1. ; aj^aiu in chapter xiii. ; and once 
Uiore, with supplements, in Num. ix. 1—14. Woukl a compiler, aAer the 
exile, have scauered these notices of the passover, in so man/ different 
places} Sureljf not; be would naturally have embodied all the tradltioDS 
concerning it. In oae chapter. But bow every thing wears the exact ap> 

Rearanoe of having been recorded in the order in which it happened, 
lew exigences occasioned new ordJnaoces : and these are recorded, as 
they were made, pro re naia, 

" In liice manner the code of the priests not having been finished st once 
in the book of Leviticus, the subject is resumed, and completed at various 
times, and on various occasions, as is record^ in the 8ubB4K|uent books 
of the Pentateuch. So, the subject of sio and trespassK)fferings is again 
and again resumed, until the whole arrangements are completed. Would 
not a later compiler have embodied these subjects respecuvely together 7 
" Besides repeated instances of the Icind just alluded tOi cases occur in 
which statutes made st one time are repealed or modified at another; as 
in Exod. xxi. 2—7. compared with Deut. xv. 12—27. ; Num. iv. 2i— 33. com- 

Cred with Num. vii. 1—9. ; Num. iv. 3. compared with Num. viii. 2i. ; 
IV. xvll 3^ 4. compared with Deut xi. 16. ; Ex. xxiL &. compared with 
Deut. xxiii. 19. ; Ex. xxii. 16, 17. compared with Deut. xxli. 29. ; and other 
like instances. How could a compiler, at the time of the capUvity, know 
any thing of the original laws in those cases, which bad gone Into desuetude 
fiom the time of Moses?"* 

All these examples prove that the Pentateuch was (as it pui^ 
ports to be) written *jy Moses at different times, and in many 
different parcels at first, which were afterwards united. To theee 
considerations, we may add, that no other person beudes Moses 
himself could write the Pentateuch : because, on comparing to- 
gether the different books of which it Lb composed, there is an 
exact agreement in the different parts of the narrative, as well 
with each other as with the different situations in which Moses, 
its supposed author, is placed. And this agreement discovers 
itself in coincidencet so minute, so latent, so indirect, and to 
evidently undetigt^ed^jtMi nothing could have produced them 
Irat reality and trutl4i|^ueDcing the mind and directing the pen 
of the legislator.' 

> Dr. Graves's Lectures on Pentateuch, vol. f. pp. Bt^—Si. 

s North American Review, New Series, voL xxii. p. 2(6. 

* These coincidences are Ulustisted at a considerable length, sod hi a 
most masterly manner, by Dr. Graves in his third sod fourth lectures (on 
the Peoiateuchi-yol. i. pp. 6&— 121.X to which we must refer the reader, as 
the argument would be impaired by abridgment ; as also to " The Veracity 
'if the Five Books of Moses argued from the undesigned Coincidenees to 
be found in them, when compared in their seversl Parts. By the Rev. 
J.J.liluoL London, 1830. » 8vo. 



'^The aoeonnt which is given in the book of Exodo4 of tUs 
conduct of Pharaoh towards the children of Israel is such aa 
might be expected from a writer, who vras not only acquainted 
widi the country at large, but had frequent access to the coiut 
of its sovereign ; and the minute geographical description of the 
passage through Arabia is such, as could have been given only 
by a man like Moses, who had spent forty yean in the land of 
Midian. The language itself is a proof of iu high antiquity, 
which appean partly from the great simplicity of the style, and 
partly from the use of archaisms, or antiquated exptiswinni, 
whieh in the days even of David and Solomon were obsolete.* 
But the strongest argument that can be produced to show that 
the Pentateuch was written by a man bom and educated in 
Egypt, is the use of Egyptian words,^ which never were nor ever 
could have been used by a native of Palestine ; and it ie a re- 
markable circumstance, that the very same thing which Mosea 
had expressed by a word that is pure Egyptian, Isaiah, as might 
be expected from his birth and education, has expreseed by a 
word that is purely Hebrew."^ 

y. We here close the poniive evidence for the auihenti- 
cit]^ bf the Pentateuch ; it onlv remains therefore that we 
notice the Objections to it, which have been deduced from 
marks of a supposed posterior dale, and alsn from marks of 
supposed posterior interpofaiion^ and which have so often 
beeii urged with the insidious design of weakening the au- 
thority of the Mosaic writings. 

£i. J With respect to the alleeed marks of posterior date^ 
it IS a singular fact, that the objections which have been 
founded on them are derived — ^not from the original Hebrew, 
but from modem iranaiations / they are in Uiemselves so 
trifling, that, were it not for the imposing manner in which 
they are announced by those who impugn the Scriptures, 
they would be utterly unworthy of notice. The following 
are the principal passages alluded to :— 

Objection 1. — From the occurrence of the word Gmtiles 
in the English version of Gen. x. 5., of Itrael^ in Gen. xxxiv. 
7., and of Palutine^ in Exod. xv. 14., it has been affirmed, 
that those two books were not written till afVer the Israelites 
were established in Jerusalem, nor indeed till after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 

AirswEa. — ^If however, the objector had referred to the ori 
ginal passages, he would have seen, that there was no ground for 
these assertions. For, in the first place, the Hebrew word o^u 
(GoviM,) in Gen. x. 5., most frequentiy means nation* in general, 
and so it u rendered several times in this chapter, besides many 
other passages in various books of the Old Testament, the style 
of which proves that they vrere written before the captivity ; and 
this word was not understood of the heathen, that is, of those 
who had not the knowledge and worship of the true God, until 
after the captivity J Secondly, the proper rendering of Gen. 
xxxiv. l^i&vrought fully aoaiitst Israel, that is, against Jacob, 
who was also called Israel. See Ghsn. xxxil. 28. xxxv. 10. and 
xlvii. 31. The preposition ^ {Beth) means againat as well as 
in, aiid so it is rendered in Num. xxL 7. The name of Israel 
did not become a patronymic of his descendants until more than 
two hundred years afterwards. Compare Exod. iv. 22. Thirdly, 
the name of Palestine is of comparatively modem date, being 
first used by the heathen geographers ; and is given by almost 
all translatore of the book of Genesis, to indicate more.cleariy the 
country intended, namely, that of the Philistines. The Hebrew 
word in Exod. xv. 14. is nv^fi (PaLeSHeTH), which the Greek 
writers softened into noxsupirs, and the Latin vrriten into Po- 
Imatina, whence our Palestine. 

Obj. 2. — Deut. i. 1. contains a clear evidence that Moses 
could not be the author of that book. 

« For Instance, Mm, iHe, and >pj|, puer, which are used In both genders 

by no other writer than Moses. See Oen. xzIt. 14. 16. 28. 66. 67. xxxviik 
21. 25. 

■ For Instance mM. (perhaps written originally «ntl, and (he « lencthen- 
ed Into 1 by mistake) wriUen by \\m VXX. »x* or *x*', Gen. xli. 2. and rUTW 

written by the LXX. ^tU or ^>Cic. See La Grose Lexicon Egyptiacuu^ 
art AXI and »HBi. 

• The ssme thing wUcb Moses expresses by jtm, (Oea xU. 2.) Isaiah 
(xix. 7.) expresses by jvrSf for the LXX have tnuidated both of these 
words br «x<— The Authenticity of the Five Book.t of Moses Tindicaled, 
pp. 11—14. See also Jnhn, Introd. ad. Lect. Vet. Feed. pp. 201— S09. 

Will it l>e credited, that after the IxHly of evidence above addneed ((As 
greater part qf which hae been pttbUehed in the BngHeh, Oerman, or 
Latin language* for nearly one hundred and ^ftu years), the late M. 
Volney should aasert that the book of Genesis is'not a national monument 
of the Jewa, but a Chaldean monument, retouched and arranged by ths 
high-priest Hilkiah (who lived on/y 827 vears after Moses), so as to produce 
a premeditated effect, both political and relisions ! ! ! 

* VorsUo*, dc Ilebrsismis Novi Tesiaffleiu, p. M. 8to. lipsle, 17181 
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Asrswsmv^^The obyeeti<m was ftrat made bj Spinon, and firom 
him it has been copied without acknowledgment by the modern 
oppoaen of the Scriptures : but it ii founded on a mlstranilation, 
and fibet nvi apply f •ur authorized EngUth vertion* Ac- 
cording to theae objectora, the Terae runs thua : — Theae be the 
ytfortU which M»%e9 tpake unto aU larael bsto^td Jordan in 
the wiidemeee, in the plain over againtt the Red Sea, be- 
tween Paran and Tophel and Laban and ffaxeroth and Di» 
xahah. And aa Moaea never went over Jordan, they aay it ia 
evident that the writer of the book of Deuteronomy tived on the 
weat aide of that river, and •conaequently could not be Moaea. 
The Hebrew word ^pa (BeEMeR), however, ia completely 
ambigooua, aigntfying aomettmea beyond, and aometimea on ihia 
oide, or, more properly, at or on the paetage of Jordan* Thua 
in Jodion zii. 1. the worda translated, on the other oide Jordan, 
towardo the rioing of the oun, and ver. 7. on thi$ aide Jordan 
on the -meet, are Irath ezpreaaed by tho aame Hebrew Word. In 
our authoriied Engliah version, the first verse of Deuteronomy 
runs thua z^Theae be the worda which Moaea apake unto all 
larael oir THia aim jobdait, in the wildemeaa, &c. This 
version is agreeable to the construction which the original re- 
guirea, and which ia aanctioned by the Syriac tranalation, 
executed at the cloae of thejirat, or in the beginning of the 
aecond century of the Chriatian asra : the objection above 
stated, therefore, doea not apply to our authorized English trans- 
lation. The Septuagint and Vulgate Latin versions, as well as 
that of Dr. Geddea, and aeveral of the veraiona in the continental 
languagea, are all erroneoua. 

fii.] With jegaid to the allegred marks of potierior inters 
pJationj it mu8t be acknowledged, that there are some such 
passages, but a yhc; insertions can never prove the whole to be 
spurious. We have indeed abundant reason still to receive 
the rest as genuine: for no one ever denied the Iliad or 
Odyssey to be the works of Homer, because aome ancient 
critics and grammarians have asserted that a/eio verses are 
interpolatioas. The interpolations in the Pentateuch, how- 
ever, are much fewer and less considerable than they are 
eenerally imagined to be ; and all the objections which have 
been iounded upon them (it is observed by tiie learned 
prelate to whom this section is so deeply indebted) may be 
comprised under one general head — ^namely, ^expresBUma 
and paaaagea found in the Pentateuch which could not have 
been written by Moeee.'" A bi^f notice of some of these 
passages objected to, will show how little reason there is for 
such objections. 

Objection 1. — ^In Deut. xzxiv. the death of Moaes is de- 
scribed ; and therefore that chapter oould not have been writ- 
ten by him. 

As^swBB. — ^Deut xzxiiL has evident marks of being the close 
of the book, as finished by Moses ; and the thirty-fourth chapter 
was added, either by Joahua or aome other aacred writer, as a 
supplement to the whole. Or, it may formeriy have been the 
commencement of the book of Joshua, and in proceaa of time 
removed thence, and joined to Deuteronomy by way of aupple- 
AienL 

Obj. 8. — There are names of cities mentioned in the Pen* 
iateuch, which names were not given to those cities till afler 
the death of Moses. For instance, a city which was origi- 
nally called Laish, but changed its name to that of Dan, 
after the Israelites had con<|[uered Palestine (Judjg. zviii. 
23.^, is yet denominated Dan m the book of Genesis, ^xiv. 
14.) The book itself, therefore, it is said, must have been 
written after the Israelites had taken possession of the Holy 
Land. 

AwswBBw— But is it not poaaible that Moaea originally wrote 
Laiah, and that, after the name of the city had beisn changed, 
transcribers, for the sake of perspicuity, aubatituted the new for 
the old name? This might so eaaily have happened that the 
aoltttion ia hardly to be disputed, in a caae where the poaitive 
arguments ic favour of the word in question are ao very dectaive.* 

Obj. 3. — The tower of Edar, mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 
81., was the name of a tower over one of the gates of Jeru- 
salem ; and therefore the author of the book oiGenesis must 
at least bave been contemporary with Saul and David. 

Asswam^ — ^This objection involves a manifest absurdity, for 
if the writer of this passage had meant the tower of Edar in 

I An examplo of the same kiod Is " Hebron" (Oeo. jdil. 18.), whieh be- 
%Ko tbe 6oiM|oest of FdesUae was called Klrjsth-Arbs, aa aitpears from 
JhMh. ziv. M. This ajHunple naj be eipJaJnen la the tania msanaras the 



Jemsalem, he would have made laitel apreal his tent beyond a 
tower that probably did not exist till many hundred years after 
his death. The tower of Bdar aignifios, literally, the tower of 
the flocks ; and as thia name was undoubtedly given to many 
towers, or places of retreat for shepherds, in the open country of 
Palestine, which in the days of the patriarchs was covered with 
flocks, it is unnecessary to euppoae that it meant in particular a 
tower of Jerusalem. 

Obj. 4.— In Exod. xvi. 35, 3G. we read tims z—Jind the 
diildren of larael did eat manna forty years, until they came 
into a land inhabited: they did eat manna, until they came into 
the bordera of the land of Canaan. Now an omer ia the tenth part 
of an ephah. This could not ha"e been written by Moses, as 
tne Jews did not reach the borders of Canaan, or cease to eat 
manna, until after his death : nor would Moses speak thus 
of an omer, the measure by which all the people gathered 
the manna, an omer for every man. It is the language of 
one speaking when this measure was out of use, and an 
ephah more generally known. 

Aksweb. — ^This passage, as Dr. Graves has forcibly observed, 
is evidently inserted by a later hand. It forms a complete pa- 
renthesis, entirely unconnected with the narrative, which, having 
given a full account of the miraculous provision of manna, closes 
it with the order to Aaron to lay up an omer full of manna in 
the ark, aa a memoricU to be kept for their generationa. This 
was evidently the last circumstance relating to this matter which 
it was necessaiy for Moses to mention ; and he accordingly then 
resumes the regular account of the joumeyings of the people. 
Some kter writer was very naturally led to insert the additional 
drcumstanoe of the time durii g which this miraculous provision 
was continued, and probably added an explanatory note, to ascer- 
tain the capacity of an omer, which was the quantity of food 
provided for each individual by God. To ascertain it, therefore, 
must have been a matter of curiosity. 

In like manner, Num. xxi. 3. was evidently added after the 
days of Joshua : it is parenthetical, and is not necessary to com- 
plete the narrative of Moses. 

Obj. 5«— The third veiBe of the twelfth chapter of the 
hook of Numbers-— ^Aoitf the man Moaea uxu very meek above 
all the men whieh were upon the face of the earth) — bears suffi- 
cient proof that Moses could not be the author of it , and 
that no man, however great his egotism, could have written 
such an assertion of himself. 

Answxa^— If the asaertor of this objection had been acquainted 
with the original of this passage, instead of adopting it at second- 
hand from some of those who copied it from Spinoza (for it was 
first broached by him), he would have known that the passage 
waa mistranalated, not only in our own English version, but also 
in all modem translations. The word up (Airav), which is 
translated meek, is derived from nsp (xvaa)^ to act upon, 
to humble, depreaa, aJUct, and so it Lb rendered in many places 
in the Old Testament, and in this sense it ought to. be under- 
stood in the passage now under consideration, which ought to be 
thua translated. Now the man Moaea waa depreaaed or afflicted 
mere than any man no*iNn (HADaxaa) of that land. And 
why waa he ao ? Because of the great burden he had to ana- 
tain in the care and government of the Israelites, and also on 
account of their ingratitude and rebellion, both against God and 
himself. Of thia affliction and depression, there is the fullest 
evidence in the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers. The 
very power which the Israelites envied was oppressive to its 
posse Mor, and waa more than either of their shoulders could sus- 
tain.3 But let the passage be interpreted in the aense in which 
it ia rendered in our authorized English version, and what doea 
it prove 1 Nothing at alL The character given of Moaea as the 
meekest of men might be afterwards inserted by some one who 
revered his memory : or, if he wrote it himself^ he was justified 
by the occasion, which required him to repel a foul and envious 
aspersion of his character. 

Obj. 6. — ^The most formidable objection, however, tnat 
has been urged against the Pentateuch, is that which is drawn 
from the two following passages, tiie one in the book of Gene- 
sis (xxxvi. 31.), the other in the book of Deuteronomy (iii. 
14.) : These are the kings, that reigned over the land of Edam, 

BFPORS THERC REIGNED ANY KINO OVER THE CHILDREN OF 

Israel. And again, Jair, the son of Manaaseh, took all the 
country of Jlrgob unto the coasts of Geshuri, and Maaehathi^ 
and ealbd them after his own name, Bashon'hovoth-jair vvr*^ 
THIS DAT. Now it is certain that the last clause in each of 

• Dr. A. dsTka'a Ooiiim<*ntar7, in loc 
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these examples could not have been written by Moses : for 
the one implies a writer who lived after the establishment of 
monarchy in Israel, the other a writer who lived at least some 
ages after the settlement of the Jews in Palestine.^ 

AxswKK. — If these clauses were not written by >he author of 
the Pentateuch, but inserted by some transcriber, in a later age, 
they affect not the authenticity of the work itself. And whoever 
impartially examines the contents of these two passages, will 
find that the clauses in question are not only unnecessary, but 
even a burden to the sense. The clause of the second example 
in particular could not possibly have proceeded from the author 
of the rest of the verse, who, whether Moses or any other per- 
son, would hardly have written, ** He called them alter his own 
name unto thia day" The author of fhe Pentateuch wrote, 
" He called them atler his own name :" some centuries afWr the 
death of the author, the clause *' unto this day" was probably 
added in the margin, to denote that the distiict still retained the 
name which was given it by Jair, and this marginal reading was 
in subsequent transcripts obtruded on the text Whoever doubts 
the truth of this assertion, needs only to have recourse to the 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament, and he will find that the 
spurious additions in the texts of some manuscripts are actually 
written in the margin of others."' 

80 &r, however, is the insertion of such notes from impeach- 
ing the antiquity and genuineness of the original narrative, that, 
on the contrary, it rather confirms them. For, if this were a com- 
pihition long subsequent to the events it records, such additions 
would not have beien plainly dbtingubhable, as they now are, 
from the main substance of the orig^al : since the entire history 
would have been composed with the same ideas and views as 
these additions were ; and such ex{4anatory insertions would 
not have been made, if length of time had not rendered them 
necessary.* 

We have therefore every possible evidence, that "the 

SQuine text of the Pentateuch proceeded from the hands of 
OSes; and the various charges that have been brought 
against it amount to nothing more than this, that it has not 
deseended to the present age without some few alterations ; 
a circumstance at which we ought not to be surprised, when 
we reflect on the many thousands of transcripts that have 
been made from it in the course of three thousand years.*'^ 
The authority of the Pentateuch being thus established, that 
of the other books of the Old Testament follows of course : 
for so great is their mutual and immediate dependence upon 
each ower, that if one be taken away, tlie authority of the 
other must necessarily fall. 



SECTION II. 

ON THE OBIfVINKIfISS AND AUTMtNTlCITr OV THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

i. General title •/ the New Tkstamkjtt* — ^11. Account ofitt 
Gaitox. — III. GKHvi2ri!rBsso/Me6ooibt o/thej^ev Tetta- 
ment, — IV. TA«>AUTH»5TiciTTprorec/, l.FromMeiMPOs- 
siBiLiTr oFPORoxBT ; 2. From xxtkbital, or historical 
xviDENCK, a/br</<?rfA^ ancient Jeviah, ffeathen, and Chrit- 
tian tettimoniet in their favour^ and aho by ancient ver- 
aionaoftJiem in different langnaret : — and 3. From ivter- 
NAL sviDEXCE, fumithed by, (I.) The character of the 
toritert, (2.) The language ami ttyle 0/ the JVVw Tetta- 
ment, and, (3.) The minute circunutantiality 0/ the narrow 

iWitslus, la his Miseellaneoui Sacra, p. 125., savs the clause "before 
Uiere reigned any king over the children of Israel,'' might have been writ* 
ten hr Muses ; but he cuts the knot, instead of untying it 

• To mention only two examples. The common reading of 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
If fiimw «>sC$sr«>*, but theCodex PctavianuH 3. liasr^v Kvpiaxiiv in the mar- 

Sin ; and in one of the manuscripts uae<i by B<>za, this msridnal addition has 
een obtrud4*d on the trxt. See hianute toihlspasmge. Another inataiicc 
18 1 John ii. 27. where Ihe genuine readin* is xp*rM», but Welsiein quotas 
two manuscripts in winch w»«v/.jt in written in the margin, and this margi- 
ns', readinv has found ifs way not only into the Codex CovelU2. but into the 
Coptic and Rlhiopic versions. 
« Dr. GraveB'H Lectures, vol. i, p. 346. 

• Bishop Marsh's .\ufhf nlicify of the Fire Books of Moses vindicated, 
pp. 15. 18. Th«» texts ajjove coiiRidcred. wliicli wore exceptefl against by 
npinoaa, Le Clerc- (wlio HiilHt-qiicnUy wrote a Disstertalion to refute his 
former objections), the late Dr. Ocildes. and some oppoaers of revelation 
since his decease, are considered, discussed, and saiisfaciorily explained 
St great length by lluet, Dem. Evang. prop. iv. cap. I), (ioul i. pp. 2S4~ 
JM.X and by Dr. Graves in th»? apiieudix to his lectures on the four last 
Books of the Pentaiench. vol. I. pp. .139—361. nt*e »•>♦*> Carpxuv. IntrvMl 
sd Ubroa Bililicos. Vet. Test. pp. :«— II. Moldenliawer. Inirml. ad Uhros 
Onnoniroa Vet. et Nov. Test. p|K 16^ 17. Relifloois Natuulis et Revelat« 
rrincipis, torn. ii. pu. 3—51. 



/jT'tf, together with the coincidence of the tsccounti thvre 
delivered, toith the' hittory of those timet, 

I. That an extraordinary person, called Jcsns (Christ, 
flourished in Juda» in the Augiistan age, in a fact better sup 
ported and authenticated, than tliat there lived such men as 
C^is, Alexander, and Julius Cssar; for althoagh their his- 
tories are recorded by various ancient writers, yet the memo- 
rials of their conquests and empires have for the most part 
perished. Babylon, PersepoUs, and Ecbatana aie no more ; 
and travellers have long disputed, 'but have not been able to 
ascertain, the precise site of ancient Nineveh, that '* exeeed* 
ing great eily of three daye^ journey,^* (Jonah iii. 3.) How 
few vestiges of Alexander's victoneus arms are at present 10 
be seen in Asia Minor and India ! And eqnallv few are tlie 
standing memorials in France and Britain, to evfnce that thc-re 
was such a person as Julms Ccsai, who subdued the one, 
and invaded tne other. Not so defective are the evidenre* 
concerning the existence of Jesus Cluist. That he lived in 
the reign of Tiberius emperor of Rome, and that he suifeiMl 
death under Pontins Pilate, the Roman procurator of Judsta, 
are facts that are not only acknowledjKed oy the Jews of every 
subsequent ase, and bv the testiDu>Btes of several heatiieu 
writers, but also by Christians of eveiy afe and country, 
who have commemorated, and still commemorate* the birtli, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesu* Christ, and bin 
spiritual kinfi^om, by their constant and universal profeswon 
of certain pnnciples of religion, and by their equally con- 
stant and universal celebration of dfvme worahip on the 
Lord's day, or firet dzj of the week, and- likewise of the 
two ordinances of baptism and the Lord's supper. These 
religious doctrines and ordinances they profess to derive 
from a collection of writings, composed after the ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ, whicn they acknowledge to be di- 
vine, and to have been written by the first preachers of 
Christianity.^ 

As all who have claimed to be the founders of iiny par- 
ticular sect or religion have lef^ some written records of their 
institutes, it is a natural supposition that the firat preachers 
of the Christian faith shoula have left some writings con- 
taining the principles which it requires to be believed, and 
the moral precepts which it enjoins to be performed. Foi 
although uiey were at first content with the oral publication 
of the actions and doctrines of their master ; yet they must 
have been apprehensive lest the purity of that first tradition 
should be altered after their decease by false teachera, or by 
those changes which are ordinarily effected in the course of 
time in w^hatever is transmitted orally. Besides, they would 
have to answer those who consulted them ; they would have 
to furnish Christians, who lived at a distance, with lessons 
and instructions. Thus it became necessary that they should 
leave something in writing ; and, if the apostles did leave 
any vmtings, they must be the same which have been pre> 
served to onr time : for it is incredible that all their vmtings 
should have been lost, and succeeded by supposititious piece's, 
and that the whole of the Christian faith should have for its 
foundation only forged or spurious writings. Further, that 
the^first Christians did receive some tm//en, as well as some 
oral instruction, is a fact supported by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all the Christian churches, which, in every age 
since their establishment, have professed to read and to vene- 
rate certain books as the productions of the apostles, and as 
being the foundation of their faith. Now every thing which 
we know coneemine tlie belief, worahip, mannere, and disci- 
pline of the firet Cnristians, corresponds exactly with the 
contents of the books of the New lestament, which are now 
extant, and which are therefore most certainly the primitive 
instructions which they received. 

The collection of these books or writings is gtnerally 
known by the appellation of 'H kainH Ai>».GriKH, the New 
Covenant, or New Testamrnt; a title, which, though 
neither given by divine command, nor applied to these writ> 
iiiga by the apostles, was adopted in a very early age.^ Al- 
though the precise time of its introduction is not knowi., yet 

■ Dr. Howanrs Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp l^C. 

« Michaelm's Introduction to the New Testninent, vol i p. 1. litjihnp 
Itfarsh, in s note, ttiinlcs it nrol>ai>ie thai this title was naed so early ai* lite 
second century, because tne word ttinlamtnlum was u«ed in that senve by 
the Iiatin Chriaiians befnn? tlie f jipimiion of that perioil, as appears from 
Tortullian. Aihrersus Mareionein, lili. iv. c. 1. But Che flrsi instance in 
which the tenn it«<Mi StA-.m^n artiully occurs in llie s<*nse of" wridnss *»f 
the new covenant." Is in Oriiren's ti fati<4e Wte* Afx»r, lib. iv. e. I. (Op. uim. 
i. p. liiS.)— MiclMelis, I'ol. f. p. at3 ^e smu RodenmUJWs flrliolts in N. 
T. torn. 1. p. i.; Raitipff*i Commentstio Cniics in IJhroM Nmi 1 ejtNfiirnd, 
pp. 1— 3L ; Leusflen's Philolaf us llebrsMi-Grapcus^ p. i. ; and Priol Jhtniii 
ki N«iv. Test PI*. 9^11. 
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It is justified by several passages in the ScriptiireSf> and is, 
in particular, warranted by Samt Paul, who calls the doc- 
tnnes, precepts, and promises of the Gospel dispensation 
Katim ^tfdkBJi, the New Covenant, in opposition to those of the 
Mosaic Dispensation, which he terms Uakxix /^MDwaw, the Old 
Covenant.''' This appellation, in process of time, was by a 
metonymy transfened to the collection of apostolical and 
evangelical writings. The title, ** New Covenant," then, sig- 
nides the book which contains Uie terms of the New Cove- 
nant, upon which God is pleased to offer salvation to man- 
kind, through the mediation of Jesus Christ. But according 
to the meamng of the primitive church, which bestowed this 
title, it is not altogether improperly rendered New Tesiament ; 
as being that in which the Christianas inheritance is sealed 
to him as a son and heir of God, and in which the death of 
Christ as a testator is related at lar^e, and applied to our 
benefit. As this title implies that in the Gospel unspeakable 
gifts are given or bequeathed to us, antecedent to ail condi- 
tions required of us, the title of Testament may be retained, 
although that of Covenant would be more correct and pro- 
per.' 

II. The writings, thus collectively termed the New Tes- 
tament, consist <m' twenty-seven books, composed on various 
occasions, and at different times and places, by eight diffe- 
rent authors, all of whom were contemporary with Jesus 
Christ, vis. Uie four Gospels, which bear the names of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
fourteen Epistles which bear the name of Paul, and which 
are addressed to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, to Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, and to the Hebrews, the seven Catholic 
Epistles (as they are called) of James, Peter, 1, 2, and 3 
John, and Jude, and the Book of the Revelation, which like- 
wise bears the name of John. These writings contain the 
history of Jesus Christ, the first propagation of his^religion, 
together with the principles of Christianity, and various pT&* 
cepts or rules ^ life. The Gospels were written at various 
periods, and published for very different classes of believers ; 
while the Epistles were addressed, as occ^ion required, to 
those various Christian communities, which, by the success- 
ful labours of the apostles, had been spread over the gpreatest 
part of the then known world, and also to a few private indi- 
viduals. 

Different churches received different books according to 
their situation and circumstances. Their canons were gradu- 
ally enlarged ; and at no very great distance of time from the 
age of the apostles, with a view to secure to future ages a 
divine and perpetual standard of faith and practice, these 
writings were collected together into one volume under the 
title of the " New Testament," or the " Canon of the New 
Testament." Neither the names of the persons that were 
concerned in making this collection, nor the exact time when 
it was undertaken, can at present be ascertained with any de- 
gree of certainty : nor is it at all necessary that we should be 
precisely informed concerning either of these particulars. It 
18 sufficient for us to know mat the principal parts of the 
New Testament were collected before the death of the Apos- 
tle John, or at least not long after that event.^ 

Modem advocates of infidelity, with their accustomed dis- 
regard of truth, have asserted that the Scriptures of the New 
Testament were * ^er accounted canonical until the meeting 
of the council of Laodicea, a. d. 364. The simple fact is, 
that the canons of this council are the earliest extant, which 
give a formal catalogue of the books of the New Testament 

Man. xxvl SS, OaL i'li. 17. Heb. vilL 8. Iz. 15—20. • 2 Cor. iiU 6. 14. 

■ The learned proferaor Jablonakf haa an elegant distertatlon on the word 
AiahH KH, which, he contends, oiwht to be traniilated Teatamentt 1. From 
the nnge of the Greek languace ; £ From the nature of the design and will 
of God, whkh is called AIAmhkh ; 3. From varioui passages of the New 
Trstanient, Which evidently admit of no other signification ; 4. From the no* 
tion of inheritance or heirahia under which the Scripture fireqaentlr desig* 
nates the same thing; and, & From the consent or antiquity. Jaolooslul 
OfNiacnIs. torn. ii. pp. 398—423. Lus. BaL 18M. 

• Of all the yarious opinions that have been maintained concerning the 
person who first collected the canon of the New Testament, the roost gene- 
ral seems to be, that the several boolcs were originally collocted by St. 
John ; — an opinion for which the testimony of Euseoius (Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. 
c ki,) w very confidently quoted as an Indisputable authority. But It Is to 
fce observed, says llosheiiu, that, allowing even the highest dejgree of 
weight to Eosebius's authority, nothing further can be collected from his 
wonla, than that St. John approved of the Gospels of Matthew, Marie, and 
Luke, and added his own to them by way of supplement. Concerning any 
of the other books of the New Testament, Eusebius is totally silent. Mo* 
■heiifl's Commentaries translated by Mr. vidal, vol. i. p. 151. Biosch, In his 
ieamed Commentatio Critica de Librorum Nov. Test. Canone. (piv 103. et 
•ey. dvo. Frankfort, 1755), has given the opinions of Ens, I<ampe, Frickhis, 
Dndwell, Vitiinga, and Ihipin. He adopts the last, which in substance cor* 
responds with that abi ve fhren, lad delends it at eooskleimble length. Ibid, 
pp 113. elscf. 



There is, indeed, every reason to lielteTe that the bishops 
who were present at Laodicea did not mean to settle the 
canon, but simply to mention those books which were to be 
publicly read.' Another reason why the canonical books 
were not mentioned before the council of Laodicea, is pre- 
sented in the persecutions to which the professors of Chris- 
tianity were constantljc exposed, and in tiie want of a national 
establishment of Christianity for several centuries, which 
prevented any general councils of Christians for the purpose 
of settling their canon of Scripture.' But, though the num 
her of the books thus received as sacred and canonical was 
not in the first instance determined by the authority of coun- 
cils, we are not left in uncertainty concerning their genuine- 
ness and authenticity, for which we have innnitely more de- 
cisive and satisfactory evidence than we have for the produc- 
tions of any ancient classic authors, concerning whose 
genuineness and authenticity no doubt was ever entertained. 

in. We receive the books of the New Testament, as 
the genuine works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
James, Peter, and Jude, for the same reason that we receive 
the writings of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Ciesar, Tacitus, 
and Quintus Curtius ; namely, because we have the unin- 
terrupted testimony of ages to their genuineness, and we have 
no reason to suspect imposition. This argument, Michaelis 
remarks, is much stronger when applied to the books of the 
New Testament than when applied to any other writings ; 
for they were addressed to large societies in widely distant 
parts of the world, in whose presence they were often read, 
and were acknowledged by tiiem to be the writings of the 
apostles. Whereas the most eminent profane writings, that 
are still extant, were addressed only to individuals, or to no 
persons at all : and we have no authority to affinn that they 
were read in public ; on the contrary, we know that a liberal 
education was uncommon, books were scarce, and the know 
led^e of them vras confined to a few individuals in everr 
nation. • 

The New Testament was read over three quarters or mw 
world, while profane writers were limited to one nation or to 
one country. An uninterrupted succession of writers, from 
the apostolic ages to the present time (many of whom were 
men o( distinguished learning and acuteness), either quote 
the Sacred Writings, or make allusion to them : and these 
quotations and allusions, as will be shown in a subsequent 
pa^, are made not only by friends, but also by enemies. 
This cannot be asserted of the best classic authors : and as 
translations of the New Testament were made in the second 
century, which in the course of one or two centuries more 
were greatly multiplied, it became absolutely impossible to 
forge new writings, or to corrupt the sacred text, unless we 
suppose that men of different nations, sentiments, and 
languages, and oflen exceedingly hostile to each other, should 
all agree in one forgery. This argument is so strong, that, 
if we deny the autiienticity of the New Testament, we may 
with a thousand times greater propriety reject all the other 
writings in the world ; we may even throw aside human tes- 
timony.^ But this subject is of tlie greatest importancs 
^or the arguments that prove the authenticity of the New 
Testainent also prove the truth of the Christian religion), we 
shall consider it more at length ; and having first shown that 
the books which compose the canon of the New Testament 
are not spurious, we shall briefly consider the positive evi- 
dence for their authenticity. 

A genuine book, as already remarked, is one written by 
the person whose name it bears as its author : the opposite 
to genuine is tpurious^ supposititious, or, as some critics term 
it, pseudepigraphial, that which is clandestinely put in the 
place of another. The reasons which may induce a critic to 
suspect a work to be spurious are stated by Michaelis to be 
the following : 

1. When doubts have been entertained from its appearance 
in the world, whel^er it proceeded from the author to whom 
it is ascribed ; — 2. When tlie immediate friends of the pre- 
tended author, who were able to decide upon the subject, 
have denied it to be his production ;— 3. When a long series 
of years has elapsed afler his death, in which the book was 
unknown, and in which it must unavoidably have been men- 
tioned and quoted, had it really existed ;— 4. When the style 
is different from that of his other writings, or, in case no otner 
remain, diflferent from that which might reasonably be ex- 
pected ;— 5. When events are recordeCwhich happened later 

• Urdoer's Works, vol. Hi. p. 44B. 4to. edit. 

• Bp. Tbmline's Elements oi Christian Thaoloffy, vol. L p. 27Q. JooM M 
the Canon, vol. i. p. 41. Oxford, 17^ 

« £ncyck>p«dia Britannlca, toL zvii. p. 135. 84 edit. 
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than the time of the protended author ^^-6. When opinions 
are adTanced which contradict those he is known to maintain 
in his otiier writing. 'llioag;h this iatter argument alone 
leads to no positive conclusion, since every man is liable to 
change his opinion, or, through forgetfulness, to vary in the 
circumstances of the same relation, of which Josephus, in 
his Antiquities and War of the Jews, affords a striking ex- 
ample. 

Now, of all these various grounds for denying a work to 
be genuine, not one can be applied with justice to the New 
Testament. For, in ihefrsi place, it cannot be shown that 
any one doubted of its authenticity in the period in which it 
6r8t appeared ;— &omd/y, no ancient accounts are on record, 
whence we may conclude it to be spurious ; — Hkirdli/^ no 
considerable period of time elapsed after the death of the 
apostles, in which the New Testament was unknown ; but, 
on the contrary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, 
and the accounts of it in the second century are still more 
numerous ;—/burM/y, no argument can be brought in its 
disfavour from the nature of uie style, it being exactly such 
as might be expected from the apostles, not Attic, but Jewish 
Greek \~^ifiMy^ no facts are recorded, which happened after 
their death;— liu%, no doctrines are maintained, which 
contradict the known tenets of the authore, since, besides the 
New Testament, no writings of the apostles are in existence. 
But, to the honour of the New Testament be it spoken, it 
eontains numerous contradictions to the tenets and doctrines 
of the fathere of the second and third centuries; whose mo- 
rality is different from that of the Gospel, which recommends 
•brtitude and submission to unavoidaole evils, but not that 
enthusiastic ardour for martyrdom, for which those centuries 
are distinguished : the New Testament also alludes to cere- 
monies which in the following ages were disused or un- 
known : all which circumstances infallibly demonstrate that 
it is not a production of either of those centuries, i 

IV. From the preceding considerations it is evident, that 
there is not the smallest reason to doubt that these books 
are as certainly genuine as the most indisputable works of 
the Greeks and Romans. But that the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament do not rest on merely 
negative proof, we have evidence the most direct and posi- 
tive whicn can be desired, and this evidence may be arranged 
inder the following heads, namely : 1. Hie ImposHbilUy of 
n Forger Vy arising from the nature of the thing itself ;— 3. 
Exiemai or Huftoiiad Evidence^ arising from the ancient 
Christian, Jewish, and Heathen testimonies in its favour, 
and also from the ancient veraions of the New Testament, 
which were made into various languages in the very firet 
ages of the churoh, and which versions are still extant ; — 
and, 3. Internal Evidenee^ arising from the character of the 
writen of the New Testament, fiom its language and style, 
from the circumstantialitjf of the narrative, and from the un- 
designed coincidences or the accounts delivered in the New 
Testament with the history of those times. 

I. 7%c iMPOssiBiLTiT or A roEOKRT, ormng from the na- 
iurt of the thine iMf, it mdaU, 

It is impossmle to establish forged writings as authmtie 
in any place where there are penons strongly inclined and 
well qualified to detect the fraud.' 

Now the Jewg were the most violent enemies of Christianity . 
they put its founder to death ; they persecuted his disciples with 
implacable fury ; and they were anxious to stifle the new reli- 
gion in its birth. If the writings of the New Testament had 
been forged, would not the Jews have detected the imposture ? 
Is there a single instance on record where a few individuals have 
imposed a historv upon the worid against the testimony of a 
whole nation t Would the inhabitants of Palestine have re- 
ceived the gospels, if they had not had sufficient evidence that 
Jesus Christ really aroeared among them, and performed the 
miracles ascribed to lum 1 Or would the churches at Rome or 
at Corinth have acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as 
the genuine works of St Paul, if he had neyer preached among 
them t Or, supposing any impostor to have attempted the in- 
vention and distribution of writings under his name, or the names 
of the other apostles, is it possible that they could have been^re- 
eeivbd without contradiction in all the Christian communities 

t Michaelia'ii Introdnrtion, toL 1. pp. 2&— ^ 

* Wltnen (to mention no other Instaocet) the attempt imfnceespfhlly 
made a few yean since by Mr. Ireland, iunior, In hia celebrated Shak 
spearian Manuserlptu, the fabrication ofwhich was detected by Mr. Malone, 
In hia maaterly "Inquiry into the AothenCicilT of the mlaeellaneona Papcra 
andlagal Inatrmnenia pnUlahed December ^, I79R, and attribute*: to flhak- 
ajieare, Qaaea Kli a abet h , and Henry Earl of aouthanptoii.** ^o, London, 



of the three several quarters of the globe ! We might, as well 
attempt to prove that the history of the reformation is the inven- 
tion of historians, and that no revolution happened in Great 
Britain during the seventeenth centuiy, or in France during the 
eighteenth century, and the first fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century.^ Indeed, from the marks of integrity, nmplicity, <ind 
fidelity, which every where pervade the writings of the apostles, 
we may be certain that they would not have attempted a 
forgery ; and if they had made the attempt in the apostoUc age, 
when the things are said to have happened, every person must 
have been sensible of the forgery. As the Volume called the 
New Testament consists of several pieces, which are ascribed to 
eight persons, we cannot suppose it to have been an imposture ; 
for if they had written in concert, they would not difler (as in a 
subsequent page we shall see that they do) in slight matters , 
and if one man wrote the whole, there would not be such a di- 
versity as we see in the style of the different pieces. If the apo»- 
tles were all honest, they were incapable of a forgery ; and if thoy 
were all knaves, they were unlikely to labour to render men 
virtuous. If some of them were honest, and the rest cheats, the 
latter could not have deceived the former in reqiect to matters 
of &ct ; nor is it probable that impostors would have attempted a 
forgery which would have exposed them to many inconveniences. 
Had parts of the Scripture been iabricated in the second or tlii'd 
century by obscure persons, their forgeries would have been re 
jected by the intelligent and respectable; and if pious and learned 
men had forged certain passages, their frauds, however well in- 
tended, would have been discovered by the captious and insig- 
nificant, who are ever prone to criticise their snpeiion in virtue 
or abilities. If the teachers of Christianity in one kingdom 
forged certain passages of Sczl'pture, the copies in the hands of 
laymen would discover such forgpeiy ; nor woukl it have been 
possible to obtain credit for sudh a forgery in other nations. 
Matthew, 4lark, Luke, and John, having understood Greek and 
Hebrew, their gospels, which were written in the former lan- 
guage, contain many Hebrew idioms and words. Hence we 
may be certain that the gospels were not fopged by those early 
Christian writers, dr faSiers (as they are called), who were 
strangers to Hebrew, since in such case they would not abound 
with Hebrew words ; nor by Justin Martyr, Ongen or Epiph»- 
nius, since the style of the Greek writings of these fotfiers difTera 
firom that of the gospelb. Lastly, as the New Testament is not 
calculated to advance the private interest of priests or rulers, it 
could not be forged by the clergy or by princes ; and as its teach- 
ers suffered in propagating it, and as it was not the established 
religion of any nation for three hundred years, it is perfectly ab- 
surd to suppose it the offspring of priestcraft, or mere political 
contrivance. For three hundred years after Christ, no man had 
any thing to dread firom exposing a forgery in the books of the 
New Testament ; because, during that time, the Christians had 
not the power of punishing informers.^ It was therefore morally 
impossible, from the very nature of the thing, that those kxdui 
could be forged. 

Satiafactory as the preceding arsument for the genuine- 
ness and autnenticity of the New Testament, arising from 
the ixnpossibility of a foreery, unquestionsbly is, 

3. Tht diftet and potSive testimony arieing from the kx 
TERNAL or HISTORICAL iviDKNCK it by no meant inferior in 
dedsivenesa or importance. This evidence is furnished by the 
testimony of ancient writers, who have ouoted or alluded io 
the books of the New Testament, and also by ancient ver- 
sions of the New Testament, in various languad[es, which are 
still extant The books ^ t/ie New Testament are ouoted or 
alluded to by a series of Christian writers^ as well as iy adrer^ 
sariesofthe Christian faith^ who may be traced back in regular 
sueeession from the present time to the apostolic agej 

This sort of evidence, Dr. Paley has remarked, " is of all 
others the most unquestionable, tne least liable to any prac- 
tices of fraud, and is not diminished by the lapn of uges» 
Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own "nmes, inserts 
various extracts from Lord Clarendon*s History. One such 
insertion is a proof that Lord Clarendon^s History was ex- 

■ Michaelia, toI. i. p. 31. Ency. Brit. vol. x%\l p. 136. 

* Dr. Rvan'a EvMencea of the Momlc and Chriaiian Codea, pp \^i, 161. 
8vo. Dublin, 1795. The arpiiment above brieAy Mated to urgtd ar length 
with much force and accuracv bj Abbadie, In hia Traits de la Verite 
de la Religion Chrtf ienne, torn. ti. pp. 39—45. Amatenlain. 1719. 

» In the firai edition of thia work, the hiatorieal evid«>nce tor t)ie t«*ntiine- 
neaa and anihenticity of the NewTeaiament waa exhibitt-u cnronMOgiraUu 
from the apoatoUc ase down to the fourth century ; but aa the chrotioloyril 
cal aeries of that eminence liaft lioen cavilled at by the opponenta of Chri»> 
tianltr, t a now traced baek»tard§ from the fioarth century to the apitatolic 
age, Hir the weizhty and aatiafectory reaaona (which do not admit ntabrklg 
nient) aaaifoed by Blabopllaral^ In hia ''Courao of Lectures on Dhri 
panv. pp.U— 19. 
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tant al the time whm Blehcp Burnet wrote, that It had been 
read by Bishop Burnet, that it was received by Bishop Bui^ 
net as the work of Lord Clarendon, and also rej^ded by him 
as an authentic account of the transactions which it relates ; 
and It will be a proof of these points a thousand years hence, 
or as lon^ as rhe books exist.^* lliis simple instance may 
serve to point out to a reader, who is little accustomed to 
auch researches, the nature and value of the argument. 

In examinin|r the quotations from the New Testament, 
which are to be found in the writings of the first ecclesiasti- 
«.<ii writers, the learned Professor Hug' has laid down the 
following principle, the consideration of which will be suffi- 
cient to solve nearly all the objectione which have been made 
against their cttatiotts :— ^ 

I. Tlie ancient Christian writers cite the Old Testament 
with greater exactness than the New Testament; because 
the former, bdnp less generally known, required /lon/iVe quo- 
tations, rather than vague allusions, and perhaps also evinced 
more eradition in &e person who appealed to its testimony. 

3. In passaees taken from the ni^iurical Writers of the 
Old or New Testament we seldom meet with the identical 
words of the author cited : but this does not prevent alluR*^ns 
to dicumstances, or to the eense, in very many instanr^s, 
from rendering evident both the origin of the passage and the 
des^ of the author. 

3. Quotations from the d'dadk writings of the Old Testa- 
ment are generally very exact, and accompanied with the 
name of the author quoted. In this case his name is, indeed, 
generally necessary. 

4. In like manner, when quotations are made from the 
epigtUs of the New Testament, the name of the author cited 
is generally given, especially when the passage is not lite- 
rally stated. 

5. The fathers ofvu amplify sentences of Scripture to 
which they allude : in whicn case they disregard tlie words, 
in order to develope the ideas of the sacred writers. 

C When Irensus, and the fathers who followed him, re- 
late the actions or discourses of Jesus Christ, they almost 
always appeal to Hinij and not to the evangelists whom they 
copy. The Lord saw^^The Lord hath done it — ^are their ex- 
(fesaions, even in those instances, where the conformity of 
their writings with our copies of the original authors is not 
sufficiemly striking to exclude all uncertamty respecting the 
oource whence they drew the facts or sayings related by 
them. ('Hiis remark is particularly worthy of attention, 
because, of all the ancient fathers, Ireneus is he who has 
rendered the strongest and most express testimony to the 
authenticity of our four gospels, and who has conseauently 
drawn from them the facts and discourses which he lias re- 
lated in his writings.) 

7. Lastiy, it must on no account be forgotten, that the 
quotations of the fathers are not to be compared with our 
printed editions, or our ieztus reeepius, but with the text of 
ihtsr chinch, and of the age in which they lived ; which text 
was sometimes purer, though most frequently less correct 
than oars, and always exhibits diversities, in themselves in- 
deed of little importance, but which nevertheless would be 
sufficient sometimes to conceal the phrase cited from readers 
who should act remember that circumstance. 

For the reason above stated, we commence the series of 
testinnonies to the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament, which are furnished by the quotations of ancient 
Christian writers, with the fathers of the fouHh century ; 
becanse from that century downwards, the works of Chris- 
TiAH WiuTKRB are so full of references to the New Testa- 
ment, that it becomes unnecessary to adduce their testimonies, 
especially as they would only prove that the books of Scrip- 
ture newr lost their character or authority with the Christian 
ehaidL. The witnesses to the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, in this century, are very numerous ; but, 
as it would extend this chapter to too great a length, were 
we to detail them all, it may suffice to remark, tiiat we have 
not fewer than ten distinct catalogues of these books. Six 
agree exactly with our present canon ; namely, the lists of 
Athanasius (a. d. 315),^ Epiphanius (a. d. 370),* Jerome 

« Pal€T*« ETidenceB, Tol. i. p. 173. 

• Cellirier, E<Mai ifiine InUiuduction Critique au Nouvean TeiUment, pp. 
17—19. Hug*a lotroduction to ttte Writings of the New Testauient, by Dr. 
Wail. wol. I. pp. 40-44. 

■ *nie tcflCinvtiifof IrenniiM fagiTen in p. 43. infra. 

« TneteaCioMOj of Aihanaaius wiU be found at fuU lenxth in Dr. lardner'a 
Credbilitj of the Go*pel Hiatory, pari ii. Worka, vol. iv. pp. 2B0-294. of 
Ibc dvo. ediiion oi I79a or vol ii. pp. 39&-406. of the 4lo. acTMion. The tea- 
tiiiiaiii#!« adduced in Lardner, may ttltewii« be aeen on a amaller acale in 
fmiBMor Laaa'a valuable worlt oo "The AutheuiicJty, uacormpled Pre* 
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(a. d. 392),^ Rufmus (a. d. 390.),^ Auvustine,^ Bishop of 
Hippo in Africa (a. d. 394), and of the forty-four bishops as- 
sembled in the third council of Carthage (at which Au- 
gustine was present, a. d. 397).« Of the other four cata- 
logues, those of Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (a. d. 340),'o of 
the bisliops at the council of Laodicea (a. d. 364)," and of 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Bishop of Constantinople (a. d. 
375;,' 2 are the same with our canon, excepting that the 
Revelation is omitted ; and Philaster orPhilastrius,'* Blsnr^ 
of Brixia or Brescia (a. d. 380), in his list, omits the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and the Revelation, though he acknow^- 
ledges both these books in other parts of his works. 

Of these various catalogues, that of Jerome is the most 
remarkable. He was bom about the middle of the fourth 
century, and was ordained presbyter by Paulinus, at Antioch, 
in the year 378, about which time he is placed by Bp. Marsh, 
Dr. Cave, and others, though Dr. Lardner (whose date we 
have followed^ places him about the year 392, when he 
wrote his celeorated book of illustrious men. ** It is well 
known that Jerome was the most learned of the Latin 
fathers ; and he was peculiarly qualified, not only by his 
profound erudition, but by his extensive researches, his va- 
rious travels, and his long residence in Palestine, to investi- 
gate the authenticity of Sie several books which compose 
Uie New Testament. Of these books he has given a cata- 
logue in his epistle to Paulinus, on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures.'* He begins his catalogue (which is nearly at 
the close of the epistle) with the four evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, lue Acts of the Apostles he mentions 
as another work of St. Luke, whose praise is in the Gospel. 
He says that St Paul wrote epistles to seven churches : the 
seven churches are such as we find in the titles of the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul contained in our present copies of the ^few 
Testament. • Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he observes, 
that most persons (namely, in the Latin church) did not 
consider it as an epistle of St. Paul : but we shall presently 
see that his own opinion was different. He further states, 
that St. Paul wrote to Timotliy, Titus, and Philemon. ITie 
seven catholic epistles he ascribes to James, Peter, John, 
and Jude, and expressly says that they w^ere apostles. And 
he concludes his catalogue with the remark, that the Reve- 
lation of John has as many mysteries as words. This cata- 
logue accords with the books which we receive at present^ 
with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The re- 
jection of this epistle is a fact which Jerome has not at^ 
tempted to conceal ; and therefore, as he conlidently speaks 
of all the other books of the New Testament, his testnnony 
is so much the more in their favour. As we are now con- 
cerned with a statement of facts, it would be foreicu to our 
present purpose to inquire into the causes which innuced the 
Latin churcn to reject the Epistle to the Hebrews. But what- 
ever those causes majr have been, they did not warrant the re- 
jection of it, in the estimation of Jerome himself. For in his 
Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, or, as it is frequently 
called, his Treatise of Illustrious Men, and in the article re- 
lating to St. Paul, JerQme expressly asserts that St. Pau> 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. Andl in his Epistle to 
Dardanus,'^ alluding to the then prevailing custom in the 
Latin church to reject the Epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, 
' but we receive it ;' and he assigns this powerful reason, 
which it is necessary to give in his own words, ' nequaquam 
Kujus temporis consuetud^nem, sed veierum scriptorum uuclo- 
ritatem sequentes.' — ^To his catalogue of the nooks of the 
New Testament may be added his revision of the Latin ver- 
sion, which revision contained the same books as we have 
atpresent"'^ In this revision Jerome wa* employed by 
Damasus, then Bishop of Rome, to collate many ancient 
Greek copies of the New Testament, and by them to correct 
the Latin version then in use, wherever they appeared to 

aervation, and Credibility of the New Testainent/' tranalated by Mr. King- 
rion, 8to. London, ISM ; and especially in C. F. Schniidtua'a "lliatoria An- 
tiqua et Vindicatio Canonia Sacn Veteria Morique Teataiuenti." 8vo. lipaia, 
1775. 
» Lardner, 8vo. rol. !▼. pp. 311—319. ; 4to. toI. ii. pp. 416-420. 

• Ibid. 8vo. vol. ▼. pp. 1—74. ; 4ro. vol. ii. pp 631--d72. 
V Ibid. 8vT>. vol. T. pp. 75—78. ; 4to. toI. li. pp. 672—674. 
■ Ibid. 8vo. vol T. pp. 81—123. ; 4lo. vol. ii. pp. 576—599. 

• Ibid. 8vo. vol. ▼. pp. 79, 80. ; 4to. vol, jl. pp. 574, 676. 

*• Ibid 8vo. vol iv. pp. 299— dOa ; 4to. vol. Ii. pp. 409—411. 

i> Canon 50. The canons of thia ronncil were, not long afterwarda, r6 
ceived into the body of the canons of the universal church. Lardner, 8vo. 
vol. iv. pp. 308—311. ; 4to. vol ii. pp. 414—416. 

1* Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 406— 411. ; 4to. vol Ii. pp. 4l9->472. 

<• Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 499-601. ; 4lo. vol. ii. pp. CaS, 5S3. 

>« Tom. iv. part 2. col. 6li8. ed. Maitianav. >• Tom. ii. col. 6IR 

>• Rp. Marab'fi Course of l^ecturea on the acveral BraaclMM of l>iviiiity« 
part V. pp. 20—22. 
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i(i«agT«e maienaily with tlie trae original. This task, he 
tells us, hb performed with great care in the four Gospels, 
ibout tlw year 384 ; and he^nade tae same use of the Greek 
copies in nis commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles to tlie 
Galatians, Ephesians, IHtus, and Philemon, and most pro- 
bably also in nis commentaries on the other parts of the New 
Testameot. 

The next distinguished writer anterior to Jerome was Eusb- 
Bius, Bishop of Cssarea, who flourished in the vear 315,— 
a maa ot extraoidinary learning, diligence and ju<f?ment, and 
singnilfirly studious in the Scriptures. He received the books 
of toe New Testament nearlv as we have them, and in his 
various writings has produced quotations from all, or nearly 
ail of them, llis chief work is his Ecclesiastical History, 
in whick he records the history of Christianity from its com- 
menceneot to his own time ; and having diligently read the 
works of Ohristian antiquity, for the express purpose of as- 
certalnisg what writings had been received as the genuine 
productions of the apostles and evangelists, in the third, 
fourth, sad twenty-fourth chapters of his tliird book, he has 
particularly treated on the various books of the New Tes- 
tament; and in Uie twenty-fUUi chapter he has delivered, 
not his own private opinion, but the opinion of Ihe churchy 
MsMnarrjuf nt^ura^ the sum of what he had found in the 
writings of the primitive Christians. As the result of his 
inquiries, he reduces the books of the New Testament into 
the three following classes ; viz. 

I. OfAHtai}^u0M Tfs^iU {tam/jukcyufurar or flix«6ircaau mstkAFu;) 
that is, wridngs which were miuvtnaUy received as tlie 
genuine works of the persons whose names they bear. In 
this class Eusebius recKons, 1. The four Gospels; 2. The 
Acts of the Apostles; 3. The Epistles of Paul; 4. The first 
E pistle of John ; 5. The first E pistle of Peter, llie Kevela- 
tton of John might also perhaps be placed in this class, be- 
cause aome think its authenticity incontrovertible, yet the 
munoritjf leave the matter undetermined. 

II. A9«cAi>6/uvxi r^A^tu; that is, writings on whose au- 
thenticity the ancients were not unanimous. According to 
Eusebius, even these have the majority of voices among the 
ancients in their favour. He expressly calls them y^mft/Am 
%ftmi Toc wojMt (writings acknowledged 6;/ most to be ge- 
nuine,) and rst^ ythmrtK rw iui>jmuTautf ye^mrMumdut (received 
by the majority.) A few doubted of their authenticity ; and 
therefore Euseoius ranks them under the class of contested 
books. In this class he enumerates, of the writings of the 
New Testament, 1. The Epistle of James; 3. The Epistle 
of Jude; 3. The second Epistle of Peter; 4. The second 
and thinl Epistles of John. The Revelation of John, he 
adds, is also by some placed in this class.' 

III. No^4j Tft/^iu ; that is, writings confessedly snuriaus^ 
Among these ne enumerates the acts of Paul ; the Stiepherd 
of Hermas ; the Revelation of Peter ; the Epistle of Barna- 
bas ; the Doctrines of the Apostles ; and the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. 

oesides these, Eusebius mentions certain books which 
may constitute a fourth class ^for tlurtwenty-fif^h chapter of 
the third book of his Ecclesiastical History is not remark- 
ably perspicuous) ; viz. 

tV. Kt'^xf, ftxi hcvfCti (absurd and impious ;) that is, writ- 
ings which had been umtxrsaUy rejeded as evidently furious. 
In this class he includes the Gos|)el of Peter, of Thomas, and 
of Matthias; tht; Acts of Andrew, of John, and of other apos- 
tles. These writings, says he, contain evident errors, are 
written in a style entirely diflereiit from that of the apostles, 
and have not lieen thought worthy of being meutioned by 
any one of the ancients. '* 

A few years before the time of Eusebius, or about the 
year 300, Arnobius, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa,* 
and Lactantius his pupil,^ composed, among other works, 
elaborate vindications of the Christian religion, which prove 
their acquaintance with the writings of the New Testament, 
although they did not cite them by name, because they ad- 
dressed thMT works to the Gentiles. Lactantius, indeed, 
assigns this very reason for his reserve; notwithstanding 
which Or. Larduer remarks, ** He seems to sho^^ that the 
Christians of that time were so habituated to the language 
of Scripture, that it was not easy for them to avoid the use 
of it, whenever they discoursed upon things of a religious 
nature." 

> PoTp In early (Tumii, Mme belleviNt that thia work waa not eooipoaed 
oy Juhu the Ai»oMle, birt by a preabyter of the tauM name, or by aouie 
oilier peraon. 

• Idinlner, rtv.v vrj|. It. pp. 90O— 275. ; 4lo. vol, li. pp. .1S&— 996. 
" Liuniiier, !4\> tol. iv. mi. I^SM. : <lo. vol. tt. pp. 214— flB7. 

• IbkL ii9u ... .\ pp. il-«7. J 4t«. vol il. pp. a?7— •J*? 



Durinff the next precedinj[ forty years, the imperfect ny 
mains of numerous writers" are stifl extant, in which tne^ 
either cite the Historical Scriptures of the New Testi.ment, 
or speak of them in terms of profound respect; but tlie te»* 
timony of Victorinvs Bishop of Pettaw in Gennany is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, on account of the remoteness of 
his situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, who were 
Africans. Victorinus wrote commentaries on different books 
of the Old Testament, an exposition of some passages of 
Matthew's Gospel, a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
various controversial treatises against the heretics of nis day ; 
in which we have valuable and most explicit testimonies to 
almost every book of the New Testament.** 

Of all the fathers who flourished in the third century, the moat 
learned and laborious unquestionably was Origen, who waa 
born in Egypt, a. d. 184 or 185, and died about the year 253. 
It is said oi him, that he did not so much recommend Chris- 
tianity by what he preached or wrote, as by the general tenor 
of his life. So great, indeed, was the estimation in which 
he was held, even among the heathen philosophers, that they 
dedicated their writings to him, and submitted them to his 
revisal.' Of the critical labours of Origen upon the Scrip- 
tures, we have spoken at considerable length in a subsequent 
part of this worx ;*^ but, besides these (which in themselves 
form a decisive testimony to the authenticity of the Scriptures,) 
he wrote a three-fold exposition of all the oooks of the Scrip- 
ture, viz. scholia or snort notes, tomes or extensive com- 
mentaries, in which he employed all his learning, critical, 
sacred, and profane, and a variety of homilies and tracts for 
the people. Although a small portion only of his works has 
come down to us, yet in them he uniformly bears testimony 
to tlie authenticity of the New Testament, as we now have 
it; and he is the nrst writer who has given us a perfect cata- 
logue of tliose books which Chri8tia;«b ananimously (or at 
least the greater part of them) have considered as the genuine 
and divinely inspired writings of the apostles.* 

Gregory Bishop of Neo-(7e8area,ic and Dionysius Bishop 
of Alexandria," were pupils of Origen ; so that their testimo- 
nies to the New Testament, which are very numerous, art. 
in fact but repetitions of his. In the writings of Cyprian 
Bishop of Carthage, who flourished a few years after Origen, 
and suffered martyrdom, a. d. 258, we have most copious 
quotations from almost all the books of the New Testament. >> 

Further, during the first thirty years of the third century, 
there are extant nagments of several writers, in all of which 
there is some reference to the books of tlie New Testament. 
Thus Caius, sumamed Romanus, who was a presbyter of 
the church of Rome,>> quotes all the epistles ot Saint Paul 
as his genuine productions, except the Epistle to the He- 
brews, which he has omitted to enumerate among the rest. 
HiPPOLYTVs PoRTUBNBis slso has seveial references to roost 
of the books of the New Testament.i* Abimonius com- 
posed a Harmony the Four Gospels,*' and Julius Afri- 
CANVs endeavoured to lemove the apparent contradictions in 
the genealogy of Jesus Christ as delivered by the evangelistt 
Matthew ana Luke.*' 

From the third century we now ascend to the second, in 
which flourished Tsrtuiojan, a presbyter of the church of 
Carthage, who was bom in the year IbO, and died about the 
year 320. He became a Montanist about the year 200 ; and 
Christian writers have commonly distinguished between 
what he wrote before that period, and what he published 
afterwards. His testimony, however, to the authority of 
the canonical Scriptures, both before and aAer he embraced 
the tenets of Montanus, is exactly tlie same. He uniformly 
recognises the four Gospels, as written by the evangelists 

• Af Novatin, Rome, a. d. 2(1 ; Dionjtiiia, Rome, a. d. 28B: Commodmi^ 
A. D. 100 ; AratoUiia, laMMttcea, a. d. SE70 ; TheogMMiiM, a. s. 982 ; MeihodliM, 
■.Tcia, A. D. S90 ; and Phileas IKsbop of Throuie in EffypC, a. d. 08. Accounts 
ortheae wrtleri, and extracts from their teatiinonlea to tlie New Tea> 
lament, are collected and given at length bj Dr. Lardner. ( Worka, voL ill. 
8vo. or vol. il. 4to.) 

• Lardner, 8vo. toI. III. pp. 298—303. ; 4to. toL il. pp. 8B-49 . 
1 Euaebiiia, Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 19. 

• ^e On Scrip. Crit. Part I. Chap. III. Sect. Hi. § 2. 1. 4. Sn/ra. 

• I jirfinor, 3vo. vol. ii. pp. 442—544. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. C19-67a. 
*• liiid. 8%'0. vol iii pp. 23--C7. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 691-4^10 
u I Aniner, 8vn. vol. ill. no. 67—132 ; 4to. vol. i. pp. GOS-^JuO. 



•« Ibid. Svo. vol. iii. 
» Eusebius, Hist. 
4to.Tol. i. PP.481--184 
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ccL lib. vi. c. 20. Lardner, Svo. vol. !! |m. 372-^379. ; 
4. A critical edition of the Fracinent of Gains will b« 
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found in Dr. Routh's Reliquic Sacr», vol ii. pp. 1—32. See alao Dr. Routh*a 
fourth volume, pp. 1—37. A translation of the same frument will be (bund 
In vol. i. pp. 159— 161. of Seniions on the Evidences <»f Christianity, by tti« 
Rev. Daniel Wilaon, M. A. (now D. D. and Bishop of Calcutta ) 
>• lardner, Svo. vol ii. m>. 387-^13. : 4to. vol. i. pp. 496—003. 
il Ibid. ^vo. vol. H. pp. 413-430. ; 4to. vol. i. pa fi03--«l3L 
>s fiuseMiis, NIst. Bed. Ub. L e. 7. Lanteer, Bva vol tt. pp. 431-411. ; 4lo. 
vol i p|i.61»-6lS. 
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to 'U'hom we ascribe them; distin^ishingr Matthew and 
John as apontles, and Mark and Luke as apoatoUeal men ; 
and asserting the authority of their writings as inspired 
books, acknowledgred by the Christian church from their 
oiisiaal date. His works are filled with quotations by ruime^ 
and with loa^ extracts from all the wntingrs of the New 
Testament, except tlie Epistle of James, the second Epistle 
of Petfc, and the second and third Epistles of John. But 
if an autkor does not profess to give a complete catalo{^e 
01" the books of the New Testament, his mere silence in re- 
gard to aay hook is no aqniment against iL Dr. Laidner hai 
observml, than the quotations from the small rolume of the 
New Testament, by Tertallian, are both longer and more 
■umerous than the quotations are from all the works of Ci- 
eero, in wnters of aU characters, for several ages. Further, 
TertulliaA has expressly affirmed that, when he wrote, the 
Christian Scriptures were open to the inspection of all the 
world, both Christian and heathen, without exception. 
And it also appears, that in his time there was already a 
Latin Tersion of some part of the New Testament, if not of 
the whole of it : for, at least in one instance, he appeals 
from the language of such version to the autliority of the 
authentic copies in (>reek.> 

Contemporary with Tertallian was Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who gives an account of the order in which the four 
Goa^ls were written, and quotes almost all the books of the 
New Testament so often by name, and so amply, that to ex- 
tract his eitatioas would fill a large portion of this volume. 
As he was the preceptor of Origen, and travelled in quest of 
authentic information, and did not give his assent to the 
Scriptures unul he had accurately examined them, his testi- 
mony to their authenticity possesses the greater weight.''^ 

Theophilu:] Bishop of Antioch, a. d. 181, in his three 
books to Autolj^us, could only mention the Scriptures occa- 
sion?ll^, from the particular object he had in view : but he 
has evident allusions to the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
the Epcsde to the Romans, and the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy.* 

Athekaooras, a philosopher and a native of Athens, who 
nourished about the year loO, is the most polished and ele- 

fant author of Christian antiquity. In his Apology for the 
'hristiatts, presented to the emperor Marcus Antoninus, and 
in his Treatise on the Resurrection of the Dead, he has in- 
disputably quoted the Gospels of Matthew and John, the 
Epistles to the Romans, and the two Epistles to^the Corin- 
th inns.* 

Prior to these writers was Irenaus, who succeeded the 
martyr Pothious, in the bishopric of Lyons about the year 
170, or perhaps a few years later. His testimony to the 
geuuineoess and authenticity of the New Testament is the 
more trafNxtant and valuable, because he was a disciple of 
Polycarf , wjw was a disciple of St. John, and had also con- 
versed whh many others who had been bstructed by the 
apoetles aoA tmiuediate disciples of Jesus Christ. Though 
be wrote man^ works, his fi^ books against heresies are all 
that remain : in these he has shown himself to be well ac- 
quainted with heathen authors, nnd the absurd and intricate 
uotions of tlie heretics, as well as with the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament* Though he has nowhere given 
us a professed catalogue of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, we learn from his treatise that he received as authen- 
tic and canonical Scriptures, and ascribed to the persons 
whose names they bear, the four Gospels, (the autnors of 
which he describes, and the occasions on which they were 
written,) the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephestans, Philippians, 
and Colossiaus, the first and second Epistles to the Tliessa- 
lonians, the two Epistles to Timothy, the Epistle to Titus 
(all wliich Epistles he has repeatedly ascribed to Paul), tlie 
two Epistles of Peter, and the first and second Epistles of 
lohn. IrenflMis has alHided to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but he is silent concerning the question, whether that Epistle 
was writtea by Paul. We are not, however, as Bishop 
Marsh has well observed, to attach to his silence more im- 
portance than it deserves. '* Irencus, tliough born a Greek, 
was trant>planted to the Laiin church, which then rejected 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. If therefore he had quoted it 
as antkority in amiroveraial writings, he would have afforded 

> fleimna pfaui^ noo sic cue In Ortbeo authentfeo. Tertullian de Monco. 
c 11. Lardii^r, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 290—*^. ; 4t<i. viil. i. pp.41&-^:)6. Sir H. M. 
WVHwncil's DUicnnrMfl on the Evidences of the Jewiah siid ChriadBn Re- 
wrtaMioui pp. S3J— 'iiiS. 

« l^ardn^, 8vo. vt»L II. pp. 206— '^^L ; 4fo. toL i. pp. 392-^12. 

• lliid. Hv«iw vol. M. pik l(n»«t2. ; 4t«>. voL i. pp. ;KI— »W 

« lUii tfva. vuL it. yp. 180—187. ; iUt. vol. i. pp. U77— 3tll. 



his adversaries tins ready answer, that he p:Mlucod as an 
thority what was not allowed by his own church. And, 
since he has nowhere asserted, that Saint Paul was not the 
author of that Epistle, his mere silence argues rather cne 
custom of die Latin church (as it is termed by Jerome), than 
the opinion of Irensus himself."* He has a noted the Epis- 
tle 01 James once, and to the book of Revelation his testi- 
mony is clear and positive : he has not only cited it very 
often, but has expressly ascribed it to the apostle John, and 
has distinctly spoken of the exact and ancient copies of this 
book, as being confirmed by the acrreeing testimony of those 
who had personally conversed with John himself. 

In short, we have the testimony of Irensus, in one form 
or other, to every one of the books of the New Testament, 
except the Epistle to Philemon, tlie third Epistle of John, 
and the Epistle of Jude; which, as they contain no point 
of doctrine, could not afford any matter for quotations in the 
particular controversies in which Irensus was engaged, 
whose writings (it must be recollected) were wholly contro* 
versial. 

Considering the age in which he lived, and his access to 
the original sources of information, the testimony of Irensus 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, 
gives to such of his writings as are extant, a perpetual in- 
terest and value in the Christian church : for his ^* quotations 
are so numerous, and many of them are so long, as to aflford 
undoubted evidence that the books of the New Testament, 
which were known to the disciples of Polycarp, are the same 
books which have descended to the present age." In addi- 
tion to the preceding remarks it may be stated, that Irensns 
mentions " the Code of the New Testament as well as the Old^^^ 
and calls the one as well as the other, ^^ the Oracles of God^ 
and Writings dictated by his Word and Spirit J'^^ 

About the year 170, during the reign of Marcus Antonius, 
the Christians in Gaul sufifcred a terrible persecution, pai^ 
ticularly at Vienne and Lyons, whence they sent an affecting 
narrative to their brethren in Asia. In this epistle, of which 
Eusebius has preserved the greater part, there are exact re*^ 
ferences to the Gospels of Luke and John, the Acts of th*» 
Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, Ephesians, Philip* 
mans, 1 Timothy, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Revelation of St« 
John.' In this persecution, Pothinus Bishop of LyonSy the 
predecessor of Irensus, was put to death. 

At this time also flourished Meuto Bishop of Said is, in 
Lydia, whom some writers have conjecturea Tbut without 
any authority from Christian antiquity) to be tne angel of 
the church of Sardis, to whom the epistle is directed in Rev, 
ii. 1—6. He appears to have been a voluminous writer, as 
the titles of thirteen treatises of his have been transmitted 
to us, though none of them have reached our times, except 
a few fragments preserved by Eusebius and Jerome. He 
travelled into the East, to ascertain the Jewish canon, and 
left a catalogue of the books of the Old Testament. Fron 
the language cited from him with regard to the Old Testa* 
ment, as distinguished from the New, there is reason to con* 
elude tiiat there was then extant a volume or collection of 
books, called the New Testament ^ containing the writings of 
apostles and apostolical men. One of Melito^s treatises was 
a commentary on the Revelation of Saint John.^ 

Heoesippus, who was a converted Jew, was bom in the 
beginning of the second century, and, according to the Alex* 
andrian Chronicle, died in tlie reign of the emperor Com* 
modus. He relates that, in his journey from Palestine to 
Rome, he conversed with many bishops, all of whom held 
one and the same doctrine ; and that *^ in every city the same 
doctrine was taught, which tlie law ahd the prophets, and the 
Lord teacheth ;" in which passage, by " iJie Lrpd^''* he must 
mean the Scriptures of the New Testament, which he con* 
sideied as containing the very doctrine taught and preached 
by Jesus Christ.^ 

Tatian flourished about the year 173; he was converted 
from heathenism to Christianity by reading the books of the 
Old Testament, and by reflecting on the coraiptions and ab- 
surdities of gentiltsm. After £e death of Justin Martyr« 
whoso follower or pupil he is said to have been, Tatian 
adopted va.rious absurd and heretical tenets, which are de- 
tailed by ecclesiastical historians. He composed a Harmony 
of the Gospels, called ^\.K TE22APnN, of tne four ,- in which 

• Bp. Marsh's I<(*cturn8, pnrt v. p. 41. 

• Ibid, part v. p. 43. l.arJiier, Svo. vol. ii. pp. 153—180. ; 4to. vol. I. p|>.3C9 
—377. \Vt?II\v«MHr» Dinci ill rues, p. tW7. 

1 Eusebius, Hist. BccL lib. v. c; 1 -i. Lardner, Svo. toI. U. pp. 148—123.; 
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ne is eh?jgpid with maicin^ alterations and omissions in such 
iHi88a|re8 of the Gospels as opposed his heretical tenets. 
I'he tragments of this harmony, which have been preserved 
by Clement of Alexandria who wrote against Tatian, prove 
that it was compiled from the same Gospels which we now 
have, and recognize as canonical.' The identitv of the Gos- 
pels harmonized by the latter, with our Gospels, is further 
proved by ihefaetj that a Greek manuscript or the Gospels in 
Uie British Museum TCodex Harleianus 5647) contains a 
scholium, the object or which is to sunport a various readinjr 
by the authority of Tatian.^ Eusebiuss account of Tatian^ 
Harmony further proves, that in the earliest times there were 
four Gospels, and only four, which were in esteem with the 
Christians. His oration or discourse against the Gentiles, 
which is said to have been the most useful of all his writ- 
ings, contains several quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Gospels.^ 

Justin, snmamed the Martvr, from his having; sealed 
with his blood his confession of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, was one of the most learned fathers of the second cen- 
tury. He was bom at Sichem, or Flavia Neapolis, a city of 
Samaria in Palestine, about the year 89. He was converted 
to Christianity, a. d. 133, flourished chiefly from the year 140 
and afterwards, and suffered martyrdom in 164 or 167. He 
wrote several pieces, of which only his two apologies for the 
Christians, one addressed to the emperor Titus Antoninus 
Pius, and the other to the emoeror Marcus Antoninus and the 
senate and people of Rome (^this last is not entire), and his 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, have been preserved. From 
^his dialogue we learn, that before his conversion, Justin had 
(ittrefullv studied the Stoic, Pythagorean, and Platonic sys- 
tems of philosophy; and that he embraced Christianity at 
last, as the only safe and useful philosophy. The sincerity, 
learning, and antiauity of Justin, therefore, constitute him a 
witness of the hignest importance. He has numerous quo- 
tations from, as well as allusions to, the four Gospels, which 
he uniformly represents as containing the genuine and au- 
thentic accounts of Jesus Christ and of his doctrine. He 
terms them, " Memoirs^^'* or commentaries, *' Memoirs of the 
JhHuikey^ ♦* CkrisVs Memoirs ,•" " Memoirs of the Jpostlesand 
iieir Companions^ who have written the history of all things 
concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ;" by which he evi- 
dently means the Gospels of Matthew and John, of Mark 
and Luke. Further, in his first apology he tells us, that the 
memoirs of the apostles and the writings of the jprophets were 
lead and expounded in the Christian assemblies for public 
worship : wnence it is evident that the Gospels were at that 
time well known in the world, and not designedly concealed 
from any one. The writings of Justin also contain express 
references to, or quotations from, the Acts of the Aposties, 
the Epistle to the Romans, the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossiaas, the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
Epistle of Peter, and the booK of Revelation, which he ex- 
pressly says was written by *' John, one of the apostles of 
Christ"* 

Anterior to Justin, was Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Asia, whose public life is placed between the years 110 and 
116. He was well acquainted with Polycarp and John the 
presbyter or elder, both of them apostolical men, if not with 
the apostle John himself; consequently he had access to the 
best sources of information. He bears express testimony to 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, which ne ascribes to those 
evangelists ; he has also quoted the first Epistle of Peter and 
the first Epistle of John, and alludes to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, as well as to die book of Revelation. 

\Ve have now traced the external evidence for the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the New Testament, from the 
present time backward to the second century, wi^out the aid 

t Clement Alenndrin. Stromata, lib. iii. c. 12, 13. Ephrem the Syrian 
wrote a Cuaimeotary on Tatian's work, which was knownito the writers of 
the Syrian church; one of whom, Dionysiua Barsalibsua leUn us from this 
cominentary, that ilft dtateesaron of Tatian was a hannony composed of our 
fonr Gospcla. Theodoret, Hishop of Cyrus in Syria in the fourth century, 
laeaiions the alterations and excisions made by Tatian ; and adds that he 
■aw the worlc, which in oihf r r<*8pects was correct, generally used by the 
orthoilojc themselves, from whom he collected and took awsy two hundred 
copies, in order lo substitute for them others which had not been altered. 
Theodorei. llaret. Fab. i. 1 c '20i cited in Cettericr's Introduction au Nouv. 
Test. p. 23. 
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•nd of hia senricea in Its behalf, flee Ilia TtwiU de la V«nte de la KeligioD 
CbrMenoa. torn. Jbpp. 164^180. 



of the apostolic fathers, (that is, of those who were the im- 
mediate contemporaries or disciples, aequaintances, or suc- 
cessors of the apostles,) or of any oUier writers whose tes- 
timony can in any way be questioned. ^ But thouefa we bare 
sufficient proof, independently of die apostolic fathers, there 
is no reason for our rejecting them altogether as useless. 
When the passages in their writings, wliich are supposed 
only from their resemblanee to have been borrowed from cor- 
responding passages in the Gospels^ or other books^ are 
brought forward, as usual, in the first instance, we are then 
iifdeed lost in uncertainty, whether mcA passages were bor- 
rowed from the New Testament or not. But when we have 
already proved, that such books of the New Testament, as 
they are supposed to have quoted, were 'dien in existence , and 
therefore might have been quoted by tbem, it beeomes mnch 
more credible, that those books really were quoted by them. 
It is true, that, if the validity of a witness must be previously 
established by means which prove of themsehes what the wit» 
ness is intended to prove, the importaoee of his evidence is 
thereby diminished. But in the present case we are not so 
much concerned with the obtaining of more evidence, which 
is quite unnecessary, as with showing, that die testimony of 
the apostolic fathers, as far as it ffpes, is consistent with the 
evidence already produced.**^ There are, however, some 
books of the New Testament, mentioned by name, and 
others which are so expressly allnded to by the apostolic 
fathers, as to prove most clearly that sach writings must have 
been extant in their time: and although (as above remarked) 
their testimony is not absolutely necessary to complete the 
series of evidence for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament, yet it may be satisfactory to the reader to 
see their attestations ; because, independently of their quota- 
tions from the books of the New Testament, and of their al- 
lusions to them, the apostolic fathers were the chief persons 
from whom the writers^ thai immediatefy succeeded tnem^ re- 
ceived the information which they have transmitted to us. con 
ceming the authors^ and the general reception of those books. 
The testimony, therefore, of these apostolical men forms an 
important link in that unbroken cham of evidence which was 
intended for the conviction of the latest ages : and though 
their works might at first have been published anonymously, 
from a dread of persecution, yet the authors of them were 
well known at that time, nor do we find any difference 
among the anciente concerning them. The antiquity of their 
writings being admitted, it is immaterial whether tney were 
written by those persons whose names they bear, or not ; 
especially as it is clear from their contents, that the authors 
ot them were pious and good men. For the writinc^s in 
question were pious and moral, wcHrthy of the apostolical age, 
and of apostolical men ; and are not calculated to serve any 
party, nor to countenance any opinion of the then existing 
secte of philosophy. They are also written in a style of 
evangelical simplicity, in a spirit of peace, charity, and re- 
signation, and without that display oncaming which occurs 
in the writings of the fathers of the second iSiA third centu- 
ries.* 

The apostolic fathers are fivd in number, vix. Barnabas^ 
Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

1. Barnabas, the fellow-labourer of Paul, (Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
46, 47. 1 Cor. ix. 6.^ who is also expressly styled an apos- 
tle (Acts xiv. 14.), 18 the author of an epistle that was held 
in tne greatest esteem by the anciente, and which is still 
extant. In this epistle, though no book of the New Testa- 
ment is expressly named in it, yet there are to be found ex- 
pressions, which are identically the same diat occur in the 
Gospel of Matthew ; and one in particular, which is intro- 
duced with the formula, ** it is written^''^ which was used by 
the Jews when they cited their sacred books. The epistle 
of Barnabas further contains the exact words of several other 
texte of the New Testament, and there are Elusions to some 
others : it also conteins many phrases and reasonings used 
by the apostle Paul, whom the author resembles, as his 
fellow-laoourer, without copying him. It is to be observed, 
that Barnabas cites, or alluaes to, many more passages out 
of the Old Testament than from the New ; which is to be 

• Bishop Marsh's Lectnrea, part T.p.G5. 

• The best edition of the writings oi the apostolic fathers Is to be Ibund In 
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attributed to the time and character af the writer, who was a 
Jew, «nd who argued chiefly with Jews J 

*2. Ci.KMENT, Bishop of Rome, and a fellow-lahourer of 
the apostle Paul (Phu. iv. 3.), wrote an epistle (which has 
not come down to us entire) in the name of the church at 
Rome, to the church at Corinth, in order to compose certain 
dissensions that prerailed there. In this epistle there are 
aoTeral passages, which exhibit the words or Christ as they 
<iiand in the Gospels, without mentioning them as quotations, 
a<7TeeabIj to the usage which then generally prevailed. He 
also cites most of uie epistles. U is generally supposed 
that Clement was ordained Bishop of Rome a. d. 91, and 
that he died in the third year of tne reign of Trajan, a. d. 

3. Hermas was also contemporarv with Paul, by whom 
he is mentioned in the Epistle to Uie Romans, (xvi. 14.) He 
wrote a work in three oooks, towards the close of the first 
century, entitled the ^Pastor** or ^^ Shepherd,''^ which was 
highly esteemed by the early Others. It was originally 
written in Greek, though now extant only in a Latin version, 
and it contains numerous allusions to the New Testament.-^ 

4. Ignatius was Bishop of Antioch, a. d. 70, and suffered 
martyrdom a. d. 107, or, according to some accounts, a. d. 
lis. If (as some have supposed) he was not one of the 
little children whom Jesus took up in his arms and blessed, 
it is certain that he conversed familiarly with the apostles, 
and was perfectly acquainted with their doctrine. He has 
left several epistles that are still extant, in which he has dis- 
tinctly quot^ the Gospels of Matthew and John, and has 
cited or alluded to the Acts and most of the Epistles.^ 

5. PoLYCARp was an immediate disciple of the apostle 
John, by whom he was also appointed Bishop of Smyrna. 
He had conversed witfi many who had seen Jesus Christ, 
and is supposed to have been the angel of the church of 
Smyrna, to whom the epistle in the Revelation is addressed. 
He suffered martyrdom about the year 166. Of the various 
writings which he is recorded to nave left, only one epistle 
remains ; and in this he has nearly forty allusions to the dif- 
ferent boioks of the New Testament' 

On the preceding testimonies of the apostolic fathers, we 
may remark, that, without anyjprofessed intention to ascer- 
tain the canon of the^ew Testament, they ''have most 
effectually ascertained it, by their quotations from the seve- 
ral books which it contains, or by their explicit references to 
them, as the authentic Scriptures received and relied on as 
inspired oracles, by the whole Christian church. They most 
frequently use the same words which are still read m the 
^New Testament ; and, even when they appear to have quoted 
f'^om memory, without intending to confine themselves to 
die same language, or to have merely referred to the Scrip- 
tures, without professing to quote them, it is clear that they 
had precisely the same texts in their view which are still 
found in the books of the New Testament. But, what is of 
chiof importance on this subject, every competent judj^ of 
their writings must perceive, on the one hand, that, in all 
tlie questions which occurred to them, either in doctrine or 
morals, they uniformly appealed to the same Scriptures 
which are in our possession ; and, on the other hand, that 
they were universally accustomed to refer to all the books 
of the New Testament containing what related to the sub- 
iects which they were led to discuss, without appearing to 
nave intentionany omitted any of them. All tne inspired 
books, or the same texts, are not quoted by every writer ; as 
the subject of the Epistle to Philemon could not be so fre- 
quently appealed to, as the doctrine of larger and more argu- 
mentative epistles. They had no intention to record the 

» Cotelerii Patres ApostoUcl, vol. i. pp. 15—66. I<ardner, 8vo. vol. ii. up. 
12—22. ; 4lo. vol. i. pp. 28^^-289. Dr. Lanlner, however, is of opinion mat 
H ranriot be said with certainty, that Barnabas referred to any books of the 
New Testament; "oor," he adds, "ought it to be reckoned strange that a 
inao, who was cootemporary with the apostles, and had the same spirit and 
likegiAs with them, il^he was not an apostle himself should often reason 
and argue like them, without quoting their writings or referring to thega." 
Worki, 8vo. vol ▼. p. 353. ; 4to. voL iii. p. 99. The prDpriety of consider- 
hi|t Barnabas as a testimony for the autnenticity of the New Testament is 
also questioned by Prof. Lesa, in his work on the ^'Authenticity of the New 
Tf stainent," translated by Mr. Kingdoo, pp. 33—40. Shouki the reader 
eoincide in opinion with these eminent critics, the absence of Barnabas's 
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particulars of the canon, either of the Old or of the New 
Testament, not haying been sufficiently aware of the import- 
ance of their testimony to succeeding ages; though the 
facts which they have mmished to estaolisn it, incidentally 
or occasionally introduced in their writings, are not on tlut 
account less intelligible or important, but on the contrary, 
derive a great part of their weight and value from this cir- 
cumstancct. 'lliere is scarcely a book of the New Testa* 
ment which one or other of the apostolical fathers has not 
either quoted or referred to ; ana their united and uninten- 
tional testimony, given in this form, is certainly more deci- 
sive of the original authority assigned to the Scriptures re- 
ferred to, than a precise list of them, or a professed disserta- 
tion from any inaividual to prove their authenticity, would 
have been. They imiformly quote and allude to them, with 
the respect and reverence due to inspired writings : and they 
describe them as ' Scriptures,' as * Sacred Scriptures,' and as 
*• the Oracles of the Lord.' There is indeed good reason to 
conclude, not only from the multiplicity of references, bat 
from the language employed by the apostolical fathers in 
making their quotations, that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were not only generally received, and in common use 
in the Christian churches, but that at least the greater part 
of them had been collected and circulated in one volume b^ 
fore the end of the first, or in the very beginning of the 
second century."^ This fact may be fairiv deduced from 
the language of Ignatius, Bishop of Antiocn, who says in 
substance, ^ that in order to understand the will of God, he 
fled to the gospels, which he believed no less than if Christ 
in the flesh had been speaking to him ; and to the writinra 
of the apostles, whom he esteemed as the presbytery of the 
whole Christian church.'^ The gospels and the apostles, in 
the plural, suppose that the writings referred to liad beeo 
collected and were read together.^ 

Lastly, we have evidence that some part of tiie New Tesrla- 
ment was cited by contemporary apostia themseivea. 

Thus, Paul has the following sentence inl Tim. v. 18. 
TJie labourer is worthy of his reward, which occurs only in 
Saint Luke's Gospel (x. 7.)i whence we conclude that this 
was extant at the time Saint Paul wrote his epistle to TiiDO- 
thv. And James (ii. 8.) evidently refers to Matt. xxii. 39,^ 

ture, 
well. 

further illustration of this iestimony it may be observecl, that 
as the apostles enjoyed miraculous gifts, particularly the gift 
of discerning spirits, they very eany acknowledged the in- 
spiration of one another's writings, and consideied them on 
the same footing with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Thus Peter, meakingof Paul's epistles, says (2 Pet. iiu 16.\ 
that the ^ unieachahZ and unstable wrest them, as they alsm io 
the OTHER SCRIPTURBS, unto their own destruction,''* 

In reviewing the body of evidence wfaidi has now been 
stated, it is a consideration of great importance, that the wit- 
nesses lived at different times, and in countries widely reokotd 
from one another ; Clement flourished at Rome, Isnatiuft at 
Antioch, Polyearp at Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Ire- 
n«us in France, Athenagoras at Athens, Theophilus at Anti- 
och, Clement and Origen at Alexandria, Tertullian at Car- 
thage, and Augustine at Hippo, both in Africa; and, ta> 
mention no more, Eusebius at Uiesarea. Philosophers, rhe- 
toricians, and divines, men of acuteness and learning, all 
concur to prove that the books of the New Testament were 
equally well known in distant countries, and received as 
authentic, by men who had no intercourse with one another. 

But the evidence of the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, to be derived from the Heretical Writers of the 
first three centuries, is still more important than even that of 
the ortfaof^ox fathers. It was the practice of the former, not 
only to falsify or misrepresent particular passages, but to 
erase such as were not reconcilable with their peculiar leuets. 
Now this very circumstance, as Michaelis^ roost forciblY ob- 
6<%rves, is a positive proof that they considered the New 
Testament to be a {genuine work of the apostles. They 
might deny an apost^ to be an infallible teacner, and there- 
fore banish his writings from the sacred canon ; but they no- 
where contend that the apostle is not the author of the oock 
or books which bear his name. 

• Sir n. M. WeDwood's Discourses on the evidence of the Jewish mhI 

Chmtian Revelation, pp. 215—217. 

1 Tliis is the psraphrBse of Le Clerc, and gives, I am persuad^^l, thetme 
meaning of Ixnaiins. The ^-ords of Isnalius are them :—*' Fleeing to tli« 
gospels, as the ilesh of Jenus, and to the apostles as the presbytery of th« 
church.'* Epist. ad. Phllndelph. Sect. v. t Jhid. |i. 21& 

• InUrodocUon to the NewTestantwit. vol L d. 39b 
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'111 rift Cbrintrus (who was contrmporary with the apos- 
lie John) maintained the necessity of circumcision, and the 
obaervance of the Mosaic law : and because Paul delivered 
a contrary doctrine in his epistles, which are cited, Cerinthus 
and his followers denied that he was a divine apostle. 
Paul's epistles tkerefore — the very same that we now have — 
were extant in the first century, and were acknow^ledged to 
be his by the Cerintluans. And as this sect receivS and 
approved the gospel of Matthew, because it did not contra- 
dict their tenets, it is consequently evident that his gospel 
was likewise extant in the first centuryJ 

Again, in the same age, the Ebionitbs rejected all the q>i»- 
tles of Paul, and called nim an apostate, because he departed 
from the Levitical law ; and they adopted the gospel ot Mat- 
thew, which however tliey corrupted by various alterations 
and additions. This proves that Matthew's gospel was 
then published, and that Paul's epistles were then known.'' 

In the following century, the Basilidians, Valentiuians, 
and other heretics, who altered or rejected various parts of 
tho New Testament, in order to accommodate them to tlieir 
respective tenets, are satisfoctory testimony to the genuine- 
ness of such books as they have quoted or alluded to. But, 
among the heretics who erased and altered passages of 
Scripture, to make it agree with their doctrines, we may es- 
pecially instance Marcion, who flourished in the beginning 
of the second century. He lived therefore in an age when he 
could easily have discovered if the writings of the New 
Testament had been forsed ; and as he was greatly incensed 
against the orthodox Christians, who had excommunicated 
him, if such a forgery had been committed, most unques- 
tionably he would not have failed to make a discovery that 
would nave afforded him the most amule means of triumph. 
He had likewise the experience derivea from an acquaintance 
with foreign countries, naving travelled from Siuope, his na* 
tive place, to Rome (where he afterwards resided), in order 
to procure a repeal ot the sentence of excommunication that 
had been denounced against him. But, throughout the vast 
intermediate country l^tween those two places, he was un- 
able to discover the smallest trace of the New Testament 
being a forgery. Thus frustrated, he affirmed that the gos- 
pel of Matthew, the epistle to the Hebrews, with those of 
Peter and James, as well as the Old Testament in general, 
were writings, not for Christians, but for Jews. He pub- 
lished a new edition of Uie gospel of Luke, and the first ten 
epistles of Paul, in which Kpiphanius has charged him with 
altering every passage that contradicted his own opinions : 
but, as many of these are what modem critics call various 
readings, this assertion of Epiphanius must be received with 
caution. The conduct of Marcion, however, proves, that the 
above-mentioned books of the New Testament did then ex- 
ist, and were acknowledged to be the works of the autiiors 
whose names they bear. The testimony to be drawn from 
this view of the subject, in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, is very strong. In consequence of Marcion's re- 
jecting some books entirdy^ and mutilating others, the ancient 
Christians were led to examine into the evidence for these 
sacred writings, and to collate copies of them, and on this 
account to speak very frequently in their works, as well of 
whole books as of particular passages ; and thus we, who 
live in a later age, are enabled to authenticate tiiese books, 
and to arrive at the genuine reading of many texts, in a bet- 
ter manner that we otherwise could have done.* 

It were easy to adduce other instances from the ancient 
heretics, if the preceding were insufficient ; we therefore con- 
clude this head of evidence with the following summary of 
the learned and accurate Dr. Lardner : ' — ^^ Noitus," says he, 
" Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the No- 
vatians, Donatists, Manicheans, Priscillianists, besides Ar- 
temon, the Audians, the Arians,* and divers others, all re- 
ceived most, or all of the same books of the New Testament 
wMiich the Catholics received ; and agreed in the same re- 
spect for them, as being written by apostles, or their dis- 
ciples and companions." 

We now come to the evidence of Jewish and Heathen 
Adversaries in favour of the authenticity of the New Tes- 

» For an account of the Cerinthlans, see Eusebiua, Hist Eccl. lib. ill. c. 28. 
Lanltier'a Worka, 8vo. vol. Ix. pp. 319— A*©. ; 4ro. voL iv. pp. GW— 571. 

• Busebiua, Eccl HisL lib. iii. c. 27. Micliaelia, vol. i p. 37. 

• For an ample account of Marcion and his teneta, see Dr. Lardner'a 
History of HereUca, chap. 10. Works, 8vo. vol Ix. pp. 3o8-^15. ; 4to. vol. 
Iv. pp. 5fi8-ftM. Michaelis, vol. I. pp. 37— 39. 

• In the General Review of hia Credibility of the Gospel History. Works, 
6vn. vol. V. p 349. ; 4to. vol. Iii. p. 96. 

» For aecounu of rheae various sects, see Uieir respective titles in the fifth 
ladcx to Dr. Lanln«r'« works. 



tament, which is equally important with the testimonies of 
the ancient heretics. As, however, the testimonies of the 
Jewish writers apply as much to the credibility of the New 
Testament, as to its antiienticity, and are therefore noticed 
in tiie following chapter, we shall at present adduce only 
the testimonies afforded by heatiien adversaries of the first 
four centuries : and it is worthy of remark, that, from a verj 
early period of Christianity, writers can be produced who 
consiaered tiie New Testament as the work of the aposUes 
and evangelists : and Chrysostom remarks, with egual force 
and justice,^ that Celsus and Porphjrry, two enemies of the 
Christian religion, are powerful witnesses for the antiquity 
of the New Testament, since they could not have argued 
against the tenets of the Gospel, it it had not existed in that 
early period. 

1. Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, who floarished to- 
wards the close of the secona century, wrote a work against 
Christianity, entitied Axadnc Aoyoc, the neater part of which 
has been preserved to the present timeoy Origen, in his re- 
ply to it. In this treatise, which is written under the as- 
sumed character of a Jew, Celsus not only mentions by name, 
but also quotes passages from the books of the New Tes* 
tament, so that it is certain we have the identical books to 
which he referred. Thus, **the miraculous conception is 
mentioned with a view of accusing the Virgin Mary of adaU 
tery :' — ^we also recognise Joseph's intention of putting her 
awajr,<< and the consequent appearance of the angel warning 
him in a dream to take her as his wife :>— we meet with a 
reference to the star that was seen at his birth, and the 
adoration paid to the new-bom Saviour by the Magi at Beth- 
lehem :> »— -tiie murder of tiie infants by Herod," in conse- 
quence of his being deceived by the wise men, is noticed, as 
also tiie re-appearance of the angel to Joseph, >' and his con- 
sequent fliorht into Kgypt.'' Here then are references to all 
the facts of our ^>aviour » b'rih. Again, we are informed of 
the descent of the Spirit in tiie form of a dove,* ' and the voice 
from heaven at tiie oaptism of our Saviour in Jordan ;*^ we 
hear also of the temptation in the wilderness ;i ' — ^we are told 
that Christ was constantly attended by a certain nomber of 
disciples, though the nmnber is not correct:'^ — there is an 
allusion to our Saviour*s conversation w^ith the woman of 
Samaria at the well ;*" — and a reference less distinei lo the 
attempt of the people of Nazaretit to throw him down the 
rock, on which their city was built :<»— here, therefore, is 
ample testimony to his oaptism, and the facts immediately 
following it. Celsus also pretends, as Origen informs us, 
to believe the mraclts of Christ; and those of healing the 
sick, feeding Ave thousand men, and raising the- dead^ are 
expressly mentioned, though thev are attributed to magical 
iniiuence.20 Several passages also in our Saviour^s sermon 
on the Mount, are quoted verbcdim ;>> and his predietiont re- 
lating to his sufferings, death, and resurrection are re- 
cord^.'-'^ Nor are the eloaing scenes of our blessed Lord^s 
ministry noticed with less exacti^est. We meet with the 
treachery of Judas, and Peter's denial of his Master ;'' we 
are informed that Christ was bound, insulted ,>> bcalen with 
rods and ciudfied;^ — ^we read of the gall, which wa« given 
him to eat, and vinegar to drink ;>^ and we are insulted with 
an unfeeling jest upon the blood and water, that flowed frcrni 
our dying Kedeemer's side.^^ This writer mentions also 
some words which were uttered by Christ upon the cross, 
and alludes to the earthquake and darkness that immediately 
followed the crucifixion.^ There is also mention made of 
the appearance of the angels at the sepulchre,'* and of the 
manilcstation of Christ to Mary Magaalen,^^ and the dis* 
ciples,'' afWr his resurrection. Sudi are many of tiie facts, 
and more might have been recited, relating to the ministry 
and life of our Saviour, and preserved in the remaining part 
of the work of the author before us. And who is this au- 
thor) He was an infidel writer, and one of the greatest 

• In his mxth homilv on 1 Cor. (Op. torn. x. lu 47.) Michaelis^ voL 1. p. 30l 
Lanlncr, 8vo. vol viji. p. 7. ; 4to. voi.iv. n. IM. 

' Origen contra Cclsutn, 4io. Canrubt]gia:,i677, lib. 1. p. 22. 

• Lib. 1. p. iL • Lib. v. p. 386. »• IJb. i. p. 31. 
»» Origen contra CeUuin, 4lo. Cantahriftia, 1677, lib. I. p. 46. 

«• Lib. I. p. 51. «• lAb, K pp. 22. ». i« Lib. i. p. 31. 

•» Lib. li. p. 105. «• Lib. vl. p. 303. »' Lib, I. p. 47. 

»• Lib. i. p. 55. i» I jb. vi. p. 298. •• Ub. i. p. 53. 

*^ Purtirularly the coinparisoa oithe liUea of the fiekl, liU ^i. p. 313. ; tb« 

[irecept, if iby enemy miiite thee on one cheek, to turn to him the other, 
ib. vii. p. 370. ; and the iiupoasibility of serrinft two masters, lib. Tiii. p. 386. 
The simile of a camel iMsin ihroagh the eve of a nee«Ue la also noticed, 
lib. vl. p. 296. " 

M Lib. ii. pp. 67. a* Lib. If. p. 7. •« Utt. vf . p. 962 

M Lib. U. pp. 79. 8L m Lib. iv. p. 174. lib. 11. p. 82. 

«tIJb.{i.p.»^ wUb. U.p.91 wiib.H.p.W 

MUb. IL p 94 •! Ub. H. p. 101. '^ 
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enemies with whom Christianity ever h:\d to contend. Now 
trstiuiony such as the abovct to the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, would be strong proof of the truth of the 
Gospel, even if recorded by a friend to the cause, or, at leasts 
if recorded by an indifferent writer. But when it comes 
from the pen of a professed enemy to our religion, who, as 
such, would have denied the facts, had there been any room 
for so doing, the force of it is almost irresistible. For Cel- 
8U8 never once hints, that the history itself is false, but en- 
deavours from the facts themselves to disprove the credi- 
hility of the Gospel. And the value of this testimony is 
infiuitdy increased by taking into the account the time at 
Vhich the writer lived, which was but little more than a 
rjntury after die very period at which the events themselves 
h opened. He had, therefore, ample means of satisfying 
himself of the truth of the facts on which he comments ; and 
it is not easily credible, that he would have neglected those 
means, since the very circumstance alone of a falsity in the 
narrative would at once invalidate the testimony of the 
evangelists, and thus overthrow the religion which that tes- 
limony has established.*** It is also worthy of remark, that 
in no one instance throughout his memorable attack upon 
Cbristiantty, did Celsus question the Gospeb as books of 
history ; on the contraiTy he admitted most of the facts re> 
ktsd in them; and he has borne testimonjr to the persecu- 
tions sttfleied by the Christians for their faith. He accuses 
the Christians of altering the Gospels, which refers to the 
alterations made by the Marcionites, Valentinians, and other 
heretics; and it is very material to remark, that this acute 
adversary of Christiamty professed to draw his arguments 
from the writings received by its professors, especially tlie 
I'lHir Gosnels, and that in no oneinatanee did he derive my of 
his objections from spurious writings.' 

2. The testimony of Pori>hyrv is still more important 
than that of Celsus. He was bom a. d.233, of Fyrian 
oriinn ; but, unhappily for the present age, the mistaken 
te3i of Constan 4ne ana other Christian emperors, in causing 
hi:i writings against Christianity to be cfestroyed, has de- 
prived us of the opportunity of Knowing the full extent of 
nts objections against the Christian faith. It is, says Mi- 
chaelts, uiuversaliy allowed that Porphyry is the most sen- 
sible as well as severe adversary ot the Christian religion 
that antiquity can produc. . He Was versed not only in po- 
litical but also in philosophical history, as appears from his 
lives of die philosophers. His acquaintance with the Chris- 
tians was not connned to a single country, but he had con- 
versed with them in Tyre, in Sicily, and m Rome : his resi- 
dence in Basan affords him the best opportunity of a strict 
intercourse with the Nazarenes, who adopted only the He- 
brew Gospel of Saint Matthew ; and his thirst for ptflloso- 
phical inquiry must have induced him to examine the cause 
ot' their rejecting the other writings of the New Testament, 
whether it was that they considered them as spurious, or 
that, like the Ebionites, they regarded them as a genuine 
work of the apostles, though not divinely inspired. Enabled 
by his birth to study the Syriac as well as the Greek authors, 
he was of all the adversaries of the Christian religion, tlie 
best qualified for inquiring into the authenticity ot the sa- 
rrpd writings. He possessed, therefore, every advantage 
vhich natural abilities or political situation could afford, to 
discover whether tiie New Testament was a genuine work 
of the apostles and evangelists, or whether it was imposed 
upon the world afWr the decease of its pretended authors, 
mit no trace of this suspicion is any where to be found, nor 
iifk it ever occur to Porphyry, to suppose that it was spurious, 
'llie prophecy of Daaiel he made no scruple to pronounce a 
forgery, and written after die time of Antiochus Epiphanes : 
his cntical penetration enabled him to discover tne perfect 
coincidence oetween the predictions and the events ; and de- 
oying divine inspiration, ne found no other means of solving 
the problem. In support of this hypothesis, he uses an 
argument which is an equal proof of his learning and sa- 
gacity, though his objection does not affect the authority of 
the prophet; viz. from a Greek paranomasia, or play on 
woris which he discovered in the history of Daniel ana Su- 
sanna, he concludes the book to have been written originally 

• TmII<H»e's Hubcan Piize Eviaj on the expedients to which the Genltle 
^iloeopbers reeoited in opposing the progress of the Gospel, 8vo. pp. 39^ 
32. Lundoi^ IdJSi. 

• k* trie works of Celsss hsve long slnee perished, ti uare of his oh* 
i«Tiioiis can onlj he Icnown from Ongen'e reply to him ; of which the hest 
e4i«i"ii wms pohllfllied by Dr. Bpencer, si Osmbridge, in 1677. From this 

I trrai ^ Dr. L«nlDsr bss drswn up bis secount of the objections of Celsus. 
(V.orks, 9to. vol viU. pp. fr-6B. ; ilo. to1.It. pp. 113—149.) 



in Greek, and afterwards translated Into Hebrpw.' Is il 
credible, then, that so sagacious an inquirer could have failed 
in discovering a forgery with respect to the New Testament, 
had a forgery existed — a discovery which would have given 
him the completest triumph, by striking at once a mortal 
blow at the religion which he attempted to destroy 1 So 'ar, 
however, is this from being the case, thai Porphyry not only 
did not deny the truth of^the Gospel history, dtA actually 
considered the miracles of Jesos Christ as real feeis.^ The 
writings of the ancient Christians, who answered his ob- 
jections, likewise afford general evidence, tliat Porphyry 
made numerous observations on the ScrvptuieSb 

3. One hundred years afUr Porphyry, Aourisbe4 the em- 
peror Julian (a. d. 331-— 363),8nrnamed ihe Apostate, from 
(lis renunciation of Christiamty af^r he mounted the hnpe- 
rial throne. Though he resM>rted to the most artful political 
means for undermining Christihnity, yet, as a writer against 
it, he was every way inferior to Porphyry. Prom various 
extracts of his work against the Christians, transcri ^ed by 
Jerome and Cyril, it is evident that he did not deny the truth 
of the Gospel history, as a history, llkough he denied the 
deity of Jesus (Christ asserted in the writings of the evange- 
lists ; he acknowledged the principal facts in the Gospels, as 
well as the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles. Re- 
ferring to the difference between the genealogies recorded bj 
Matthew and Luke, he noticed then by name, and recited 
the sayings of Christ in the vcvy word»of the evmigeiists : 
he also bore testimony to the Gosyel o( iohn beinff compos- 
ed later than the other evangelists^ ami at a time vmn enreat 
numbers were converted to the Chratm iiith, bolh in ita)y 
and Greece ; and alluded oftenev than once to fects recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles.* By thusqfootrng the four Gos- 
pels and Acts of the Apostles^ aod bj Quoting no other books, 
Julian shows that these weie the oni^ historical books rs- 
ceived by the Christians as of a«1lK>rity, and as coni 



authentic memoirs of Jesus Christend hi» apostles, teg«lhei 
witli the doctrines taught by Auem. But Jalian*s tesamsnj 
does something more than lepsesenS the hidgment si* iJbo 
Christian church in his timce; iitdiBeoyeT»aIso nis owmu He 
himself expressly states the early date of these records r he 
calls them oy the names whorik they iww bear. He aU along 
supposes, he nowhere attempts, to question their flena«i»> 
ness or authenticity ; nor doe» be give even the sligntBsS i» 
timation that he suspected tbe whole or any part of th«» t» 
be forgeries. . ' 

It is true that towards the Cfsd of the seeond or in ikie ihinl 
century of the Christian leia, qjsrtain jpieses were puhlishedv 
which were written by hesetiesy or false teaeheis, in order tm 
support their errors : but so far is this fact from conrludinf; 
against the genuineness and authentic^ of the books of the 
New Testament, that it shows the diffeieiice between then^ 
and these apocryphal writingiB, in the clearest possiGJe man»- 
ner. For, what reception was given to these forged* produc*- 
tions % They succeeded only amooff seats whose inteiest it 
was to defend them as genuine ana authentic i or if they 
sometimes surprised tlie simplicity of Christian believers, 
these soon recovered from the imposition. Besides, these 
pretended sacred books had nothing apostolic in their charac- 
ter. Their origin was obscure, and their pnblieation mo- 
dem ; and the doctrinethey professed to support was different 
from that of the apostles. Indeed, a design to support some 
doctrine or practice, or to obviate some heresy, which cavtt 
tuhae^uently to the apottoUe age^ [& aypaisnt thcoughout 
Trifling and impertinent circumstances axe also detailed with 
minuteness ; useless and improbable miracles are introduced^ 
the fabulous structure of wnicfr caused the fraud to be soon 
detected. Further, in these foi^i;^ writings there is a studied 
imitation of various passage* mt the genuine Scriptures, both. 

> M ichaelis, toI. i. p. 44. PMrphTry'sob^eetkms sfslnsi the prophet Uaoiel 
sre considered, infra. Vul. II. Rirt t Ch^VI. Sect. 111. t. IV. Tie oh* 
jection sboTe noticed, drawn fnmi- the story ef Stnanna, Bishep Msrelk 
yerj juatly remarlcs, does not aflect that praphet's autliority, becauae it 
robttes to a part that is acltuowledged to be spurioii^ or at least never ex- 
isted in Hebrew; and is forihat reman st^paraled isooi the prDphe:^ ol 
Daniel in the modem editione of iheSeMoagint, though, in SteOreeii lusr 
nuscripts and the Romish etlitiena of the Latin Bible, it foriBii pari of tin 
booic of Daniel Ibid. p. 368. Dr.ljHrdner has gken an stnpie arcoimi oi 
Porphyry. (Works, 8vo. vol. vili. pp. 17»>— 218. ; 4to. vol. iv. pp.'JW— 2rA.> 

• See this proved In Dr. Msrtfnijf.t's- Tnufcof the Gospei Hialnry, (ip 

3ia aas. 335. 2Sf. 

• See an ample account of Jn li MtBndl Ms miliMs In Dr. Iiardiwv*» Wur^s^ 
8vo. voL viii. pp. 3G6-42&. ; 4iObTol. ir.f».3ll— ^1., and In Dr. Herwerder 
de Juliano Itnperatore ReWonis ChihiiaiiB ho#ie, eodeoMyie vindics^ 
Ludg. BsL ISO, 8vo. Dr. BIncknight ha* alao given an abstract, ksa copi 
ous than Dr. Lardnec's. of Jnliai»'sob>MMoas, In his "TnthetfitttGmMk 
History," pp. 390, 321. m 391^ 337. 
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to conceal &e s^le, and to allure readen ; at the same time 
that the foimer betray a poverty of 9tyle and barrenness of 
invention, glossing over the want of incident by sophistical 
declamation. Knoum historical facts are eontradieled .- the 
pretended authors' hames are officiously intruded ; and ac- 
tions utterly unworthy of the character of a person divinely 
commissioned to instruct and reform mankind, are ascribed 
to Jesus.^ 

The preceding ar^ment in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, drawn from the notice taken of their contents by 
the early writers against the Christian religion, is very con- 
siderable. For, in the first place, it proves that the accounts 
which the Christians then had, were the accounts which we 
have iiow y and that our present Scriptures were theirs. It 
proves, moreover, that neither Celsus in the second, Por- 
phyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, suspect- 
ed the authenticity of thesd books, or ever insinuated that 
Christians were mistaken in the authors to whom they ascribe 
them. Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this sub- 
ject, which was different from that held by the Christians. 
** And when we consider how much it would have availed 
them to have cast a doubt upon this point, if they could ; and 
how ready thej showed themselves to be to take every ad- 
viutage in their power ; and that they were all men of learn- 
ing and inquiry >---their concession, or rather their suffrage 
upon the subject, is extremely valuable."^ 

Anotlier important external or historical evidence for the 
genuineness and antiquity of the New Testament, is offered 
m the Anciemt Versions of it, which are still entirely or par- 
tially extant in other languages. Some of &ese, as the Sy- 
riac, and several Latin versions, were made so early as the 
close of the first, or at the commencement of the second cen- 
tury. Now the New Testament must necessarily have ex- 
isted previously to the making of those versions : and a book, 
which was so early and so universally read throughout the 
Kast in the Syriac, and throughout Europe and Africa in the 
Latin translation, must be able to lay claim to a high anti- 
quity ; while the correspondence of those versions with our 
copies of the original, attests their genuineness and authen- 
ticity. 

3. We now come to thebrrBRNAL Evidence, or that which 
arises out of an examination of the books X)f the New Testar 
ment ; and this branch of testimony will be found equally 
strong and convincing with the preceding. It may be com- 
prised under three particulars, viz. the character of the wri- 
ters, the langiiage and style of the New Testament, and the 
circumstanti-dlity of the nar^tive, together with the coinci- 
dence of the accounts there delivered with the history of 
those times. 

[i.] First, The Writers of the New Testament are aat'd to 
have been Jews by birth^ and of the Jewish religion^ and also to 
have been immediate witnesses of what tli£y relate. 

This is every where manifest from the mode of narrating their 
story— from their numerous allusions to the religious ceremonies 
oi the Jews — ^from the universal prevalence of words, phrases, 
ftnd thoughts derived from the Old Testament^-firom the variety 
of Hebraic words, constructions, and phrases occurring in the 
Greek of the New Testament, all of which betray an author to 
whom the Jewish mode of thinking was perfectly natural — ^firom 
the characters of time, place, persons, and things evident in the 
New Testament, and particularly in ihe Gospels and Acts :— all 
which are related with the conf^ence of men, who are convinced 
that their readers already know that they themselves saw and ex- 
perienced every thing they record, and that their assertions may 
therefore be considered as proofs. In short, they relate, like men 
who wrote for readers that were their contemporaries, and lived 
at the very time in which their history happened, and who knew, 
or might easily have known, the persons themselves. This is as 
evident as it is that the noble English historian, who wrote an 
account of the troubles in the time of Charles L, was himself 
concerned in those transactions. 

* The argament above briefly touched vpaa^ is ftillj fllostnUed, with 
^eat ability and research, bv the Right Rev, Dr. Maltby, in his lUuatra- 
lions of the Truth of the Chnstiui Religion, pp. 39—67. See a further ac- 
count of these apocryphal boolcs, tVra, in the Appendix to i^tis volume, 
No. I. Sect. IL 

» Paiey's Evidences, vol. {. p. 87. Notiritbstanding the nmss of positive 
evidence exhibited in the preceding pa^es, it has been lately affirmed by 
so opposer of the Scriptures, tiiat the epistles contained in the New Testa- 
ment were not written till the second century ; and that the canon of the 
. Mew Tesuunent was wA settled till the council of Nice !! Though the 
whole of it was referred to or cited by at least sixteen of Che writers above 
quoted, besides the testimonies of Celsas and Porphyry, ott of whom 
fiuunthsdb^ors tkateoumeUioMlutd, 



[if.] Secondly, The Language and Slyk of the New T^ 
iament afford an indisputable proof of its authtntie^ty, 

(1.) The Lahovaok is Greek, which was at that period 
(in the first century of the Roman monarchy)* and had been 
ever since the time of Alexander the Great, a kind of uniTer- 
sal language, just as the French is at present. It was under- 
stood and spoken by Greeks^ by Romans, and by Jew^s. 
The greater part of the Christtans also, especially those to 
whom the Epistles of the New Testament were addressed, 
would not haye comprehended them so unirersally in any 
other language. At Uorinth, Thessalonica, Colosse,and in 
Galatia, scarcely was another language understood. Besides 
the Latin and Aramean tongues, the Greek also was under* 
stood at Rome, and in Palestine by the Jews. 

The Greek in which the New Testament is wiitten is not 
pure and elegant Greek, such as was written by Plato, Aristotle, 
or other eminent Crrectan authors: but it la Sehrait' Greek, 
that is, Greek intermixed with many peculiarities exclusively be- 
longing to the East AranMsan, L e. the Hebrew at Chaldee, and 
the West Aramsan or Syriac tongues, whidi were at that time 
spoken in common life by the Jew* mf JPalewthu. In short, it 
" is such a dialect as would be need by petKms who wen edu 
cated in a countiy where Chaldse or Syrinc was apoiken as the 
vemacnlar tongne, but who also acquired a knowledge of Gseek 
by frequent inteieoons with sinngeis f** and it resembles pnrs 
ciassiral Greek as amich probably as the French or German wri^ 
ten or spoken by a native Engiiriiman, which must be constantly 
mixed with Bome aBgUdsma, resembles the languages of Dresden 
or of Paris. Now this is a very striking mariL of the authenticity 
of these writix^ : for, if the New Testament had been written in 
pure^legant, and dsssical Greek, it would be evident that the 
writers were either native Greeks, or seholan who had stvdied 
the Greek language, as the writings of Philo and Josephus mani' 
festly indicate the scholar. But since we find the Greek of the 
New Testament perpetually intermixed with oriental idioma, it 
is evident firom this circumstance that the writers were Jews liy 
birth, and unlearned men, ** in humble stations, who nerer 
sought to obtain an exemption from the dialect they had once 
acquired. They were conoeined with facts and with doctrines ; 
and if these were correctly stated, the purity of their diction ap- 
peared to them a matter of no importance. It is true, that one 
of them was a man of erudition, and moreover bom at Tarsua. 
But if 8l Paul was bom at Tarsus, he was educated at Jerusa- 
lem ; and his erudition was the erudition of a Jewish, not of a 
Grecian school. 

<* The language therefore of the Greek Testament is precisely 
such as we might expect from the persons to whom the several 
parts «>f it are ascribed. But we may go still further, and assert, 
not only that the language of the Greek Testament accords with 
the situation of the persons to whom it is ascribed, but that it 
could not have been used by any person or persons who were in 
a different situation from that of the apostles and evangelists. It 
was necessary to have lived in the fint century, and to have been 
educated in JudaMi, or in Galilee, or in some adjacent country, to 
be enabled to write such a compound language as that of the 
Greek Testament Unless some oriental dialect had been fa* 
miUar to the persons who vnrote the several books of the New 
Testament, they would not have been able to write that particu- 
lar kind of Greek, by which those books are distinguished from 
every daasic author. Nor would this kind of language have ap- 
peared in the several books of the New Testament, even though 
the writera had lived in Judan, unless they had lived also in the 
same age with the apostles and evangelists. Judca itself coukl 
not have produced in the second century the compoaitioBs which 
we find in the New Testament The destruction of Jerusalem 
and the total subversion of the Jewish stete, introduced new form^ 
and new relations, as well in language as in policy. The lan- 
guage therefore of a fabrication attempted in the second century 
would have borne a difierent character from that of writinga con^- 
posed in the same country before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
And even if the dialect of a former age could have been success- 
fully imittitedf no inhabitant of Judsa in the second century 
would have made the attempt The /rw«, who remained in that 
country, will hardly be suspected of such a fabrication. And the 
only Christians who remained there in the second century were 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. But the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites used only one Grospel, and that Gospel was in Hebrew. 
They will hardly be suspected therefore of having forged Gre««k 
Gospels. Nor can they be suspected of having iorgtd Greek 

• Bp. Marsh's Lecture^ part v. p. 87» 
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Epistlei, especially as the Epiatles of Su Paal were rejected by 
the Ebionitea, not indeed as spurious, but as containing doctrines 
at Tarianoe with their peculiar tenets. But if Judma could not 
have produced in the second century such writings as we find in 
the New Testament, no other country could have produced 
them. For the Christians of the second century, who lived 
wheris Greek was the vernacular language, though their dialect 
might difier fiom the dialect of Athens, never used a dialect in 
which oriental phraseology was so mingled with Greek words, 
as we find in the New Testament. The language therefore 
dearly shows, that it could not have been written in any other 
age than in the first century, nor by any other persons, than by 
perBons in the situation of the Apostles and Evangelists.'*^ 

Nor is the argument for the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, drawn from the nature of the language in which it is writ- 
ten, at all affected by the circumstance of the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew and the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Hebrews having 
been originally written 'ny Hebrew ; — that is, according to the 
opinions of some learned men. " For," as it is most forcibly 
urged by the learned prelate to whose researches this section is 
deeply indebted, " if the arguments, which have been used in 
regard to language, do not apply to them immediatelif^ those 
arguments apply to them indirectly^ and with no incon^erable 
force. If those arguments show that the Greek Gospel of Saint 
Matthew was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that Gospel is a translation, it follows a fortiori, that the oriffi' 
nal was written before that period. And if those arguments 
further show, that the Greek Gospel of Saint Matthew was writ- 
ten by a person similarly situated with Saint Matthew, we must 
conclude, either that the translation was made by Saint Matthew 
himself (and there are instances of the same author writing the 
name work in two different languages), or that the translator was 
io connected with the author, as to give to the translation the 
falue of an original The Hebrew Gospel of Saint Matthew 
was retained by the Hebrew Christians of Palestine, and stilt 
existed, though with various interpolations, in the fourth century. 
Rut the Grsek Gospel was necessarily adopted by the Greek 
Christians : it was so adopted from the earliest ages ; and it is 
no leas the Gospel of Saint Matthew, than the Gospel which 
Saint Matthew wrote in Hebrew. Similar remarks apply 
to the epistle which was written by Saint Paul to the He- 
orews ^'2 

(2.) Let 118 now advert to the styls of the New Testa- 
ment, considered as an evidence of its authenticity. 

This style or manner of writing manifestly shows that its 
authore were bom and educated in the Jewish religion : for the 
nae of words and phrases is such,— the allusions to the temple- 
worship, as well as to the peculiar usages and sentiments of the 
Jews, are so perpetual, — and the prevalence of the Old Testa- 
ment phraseology (which is interwoven into the body of the 
New Testament, rather than quoted by its writers) is so great, 
as to prove, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the books 
of the New Testament could be written by none but persons 
originally Jews, and who were not superior in rank and educa- 
tion to those whose names they bear. Thus, the style of the 
historical books, particularly of the Gospels, is totally devoid of 
ornament : it presents no beautiful transitions from one subject 
to another ; the ear is not charmed with the melody of harmo- 
nious periods ; the imagination is not fired with grand epithets 
or pompous expressions. The bad taste of some readers is not 
gratified by laboured antitheses, high sounding language, or false 
ornament of any kind ; neither is the good taste of others pleased 
with terse diction, brilliant expressions, or just metaphors. In 
short, the elegancies of composition and style are not to be 
sought in the historical books of the New Testament, in which 
" we find the simplicity of writers, who were more intent upon 
tlungs than upon words : we find men of plain education honestly 
relating what they knew, without attempting to adorn their narra- 
tives by any elegance or grace of diction. And this is precisely 
the kind of writing which we should expect from the persons to 
whom those books are ascribed. In the Epistles of St. Paul we 
find a totally difierent manner ; but again it is precisely such as 
we should expect from St Paul. His arguments, though irre- 
sstible, are frequently devoid of nkethod ; in the strength of 
the reasoning the regularity of the form is overlooked. The 
erudition there displayed is Uie erudition of a learned Jew ; the 
argumentation there displayed u the argumentation of a Jewish 

< Bp. BInrBh'a Lectures, part v. pp. 88— 9a For an account of the peeu- 
Mr *itruetar(i of the Greek language of tM N«w Testainant, se« Soaii^ 
Ct-n infra. Part t Otup. 1. Beet 1L I IIL 

• Bp. Maiah's Lectures, part v. p. 91. 
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convert to Christianity confiiting his brethren on their own 
ground. Who is there that does not recognize in this descrip- 
tion the apostle who was bom at Tarsus, but educated at the feet 
of Gamaliel 1 

" If we further compare the language of the New Testament 
with the temper and disposition of the writers to whom the seve- 
ral books of it are ascribed, we shall again find a correspondence 
which implies that those books are justly ascribed to them. The 
character of the disciple whom Jesus loved is every where im- 
pressed on the writings of St. John. Widely different is the 
character impressed on the writings of St Paul ; but it is equally 
accordant with the character of the writer. Gentleness and 
kindness were characteristic of St John ; and these qualities 
characterise his writings. Zeal and animation marked every 
where the conduct of St Paul ; and these are the qualities 
which are every where diacemible in the vritinga ascribed to 
him."* 

Jiii.] Thirdly, The circumstant'al'ly of the narrative, at 
las the eoineidenee of the accounts delivered in the New Testae 
ment with the history of those times, are uko an indisputable 
internal evidence of its authenticity, 

** Whoever,*' says Michaelis, ** undertakes to forge a set of 
writings, and ascribe them to persons who lived in a former pe- 
riod, exposes himself to the utmost danger of a discordancy 
with the history and manners of the age to which his accounts 
are referred ; and this danger increases in proportion as they re- 
late to points not mentioned in general history, but to such as 
belong only to a single city, sect, religion, or school. Of all 
lK>oks that ever were written, tliere is none, if the New Testa- 
ment is a forgery, so liable to detection ; the scene of action is 
not confined to a single country, but displayed in the greatest 
cities of the Roman empire ; allusions are made to the various 
mannen and principles of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Jews, which are carried so far with respect to this last nation as 
to extend even to the trifles and folUes of their schools. A 
Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or third 
century, though as well versed in the writings of the ancients 
as Eustathius or Asconius, would still have been wanting in 
Jewish literature : and a Jewish convert in those ages, even the 
most learned rabbi, would have been equally deficient in the 
knowledge of Greece and Rome. If, then, the New Testament, 
thus exposed to detection (had it been an imposture), is found, 
after the severest researches, to harmonixe with the history, the 
manners, and the opinions of the first century ; and since the 
more minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find the coinci- 
dence, we must conclude that it was beyond the reach of hu- 
man abilities to effectuate so wonderful a deception."^ A few 
facts will illastiate this remark. 

The Gospels state that Jesus Christ was bom during th« 
reign of the Roman emperor Augustus ; that he began his mi ' 
nistiy in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius ; that, about 
three yean and a half afterwards, Pilate, the Roman governor, 
condemned him to death ; and that he was accordingly put to 
death ; and the book, called the Acts of the Apostles, relates that 
Paul defended himself before the Roman governois Felix and 
Festus, and before the Jewish king Agrippa, dee. An impostor 
wouM not write so circumstantially. 

Further, there are certain historical circumstances, respect- 
ing the political constitutions of the world mentioned in the 
New Testament, which coincide with the accounts of eontem* 
porary profane historians, and incontestably point out th« 
time when they were written. 

(1.) Thus Palestine is stated to be divided into three principal 

provinces, Judsa, Samaria, and Galilee. 

At that time thia country was subject to the RoniAnt, but had formerly 
been governed bv its own kings ; the Jews were deprived of the sbvolnto 
power of life and death ; a Roouui governor resided at Jerusalem. The 
nation was discontented with the Roman sovereignty, refused to pay tri- 
bute, and was disposed to revolt. Two religions sects are renresenied as 
having the chief svmy among the Jews, viz. the Pharisees and Sadducces ; 
the former, who taught a mechanical religion, deceived and tyrannised over 



the people, by whom, however, they were almost idolised ; while the latter, 
who adopted an epicurean philosophv, were strongly supported by the 
principal characters of the nation, llie temple of Jerusalem was then 



standing, and was annually visited by a great number of the Jews, who 
were scaUored abroad in different parts of the world. These, and similar 
circumstances, are rather presupposed as universally known than related 
by the authors of these writings j and they agree most exactly with the 
condition of the Jews, and of the Roman empire, in the first century of the 
Roman monarchy, as described by contemporary profane writers. 

a Bp. Marsh's Lectures, part v. pp. 92, 93. The reader will find some 
very instEUCttve observations on the style of the evangelists in the Rev. Dr. 
Nare'swork, tntitled ** The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrared, by 
a comparattve View of their Hintories," chap. ill. pp. 28—38. 2d. ed' 

• Michaelis's Inlfoductjon, vol i. p. 49. 
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(2.) We read In the ChMpeli that there wen pnblicenat or 

tax-gatherers, establiahed at Capemamn, and at Jericho. 

Now it was fn thbi last- mentioned city that the precious balm was cnl- 

ecictl; which, conaciiuting the principal article of ezportaiion ttom that 

cuuutry, required their service to cirilect the duty imposed on it. And at 

Capemanm commenced the transit, wtiich both Justin and Strabo tell us 

wail extensively carried on by the Aradsans.^ 

(3.) In Luke iiL 14. we read that certnin aoldierg came to 
John the Baptist, while he was preaching in all the countiy 
about Jordan, and demanded of hint, taying, And vhat ihall 
ve do ? an important question in Christian morality. 

It has been aslced, who these soldiers were 1 for it does not appear that 
the Roman soldiers, who were then stationed In Jtidaea, were enpf^ In 
uiy war. Now it happens that the expression used by the evangelical his- 
torian is not rrpariMToi or so^'srs, but rr^jiTiuo^irA*, that Is, men acAo 
trere actually unde^ amu or marching to battle. It is not to be supposed 
that he would use this word without a sufficient reason, and what that rea< 
sou is, we may readily discover on consulting Josephus's account of the 
r<?ign of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee. He tells us* that Herod was ai that 
vf,rv time engaged in a war with his father-in-law, Arelas. a petty king of 
Ara'bia Pctrtta, whose daughter he had married, but who had return^ to 
her father in consequence of Herod's Hl-treatment. The army of Herod, 
then on its march from Galilee, passed of necessity through me country 
where John was baptizing ; and the military men, who questioned him, 
were a part of that army. So minute, so perfect, and so latent a colocl* 
dence was never discovered In a forgery of later ages.* 

(4.) The same evangelist (iii. 19, 20.) relates that Herod the 

tetrarch being' reproved by him (John the Baptist) for Hero- 

dioB hia brother Philips % wi/tf, and for all the evile which 

Herod had done, added yet thie above fM, that he thut up John 

in prison. 

It does not appear what connexion there was between the soldiers 
above-mentioned and the place of John's imprisonment, though the context 
leads u.s to Infer that It was somewhere In the vicinity of the place where 
the Baptist was preaching. The evangelist Mark (vL 17— S8.X who relates 
the circumstances of his apprehension and death, informs us that, at a 
royal entenainment given on occasion of Herod's birth-day, the daujehter 
iffthttaaid Herodiat came in ; and that the king, being highlv delighted vrith 
her dancing, promised to give her whatsoever she wished. After consulting 
with her motner Herodias, she demanded the head of John the Baptist ; 
and Herod, reluctantly assenting, Immediately dispatched an execnttoner, 
who went and beheaded John in prison. Now it does not appear, from the 
narrative of Mark, why a person In actual military service l^^mQvkmTmf) 
was employed ; or why Herodius should have cherished such a hatred of 
John, as to Instruct her daughter to demand the head of that holy man. 
But the above-cited passage from Josephus explains both circumstances. 
Herod, we have seen, was actnallv at war with Aretas : while his army was 
on its march against his lather-in-law, Herod gave an entertainment in the 
fortress of xVacliierus, which was at no great dwtance from the place where 
John was preaching. Herodias was the cause of that war. It was on her 
account tliat the daughter of Aretas, the wife of Herod, was compelled by 
ill-treatment to take refuge with her fAther : and as the war In wiiich Are- 
tas was en^e^ was undertaken in order to obtain redress for his daugh- 
ter, Herodias bad a peculiar interest In accompanying Herod, even when 
he was marching to battle : and her hatred of John (who had reproved 
Herod on her account), at that particular tiiuc, is thus clcarW accounted 
for. No spurious productions could bear so rigid a test as that wliicb Is 
here applied to the Gospels of Mark and Luke. 

(6.) Let us now take an example from the Acts of the Apos* 
ties, (xxiii. 2 — 5.) where we have the following account of 
Paul's appearance before the council in Jerusalem, and his an- 
swer to Ananias : — And Paulf eameotly beholding the council, 
eaid, **M€n and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until thit day" And the high-priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. 
Then said Paul, " C^d shall smite thee, thou vhited vail : 
for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and commanflest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law ?" And they that stood 
by said, *'Hevilest thou God's high-priest V Then said Paul, 
** I vtist not, brethren, that he was the high-priest," — ^Now, on 
this passage, it has been asked, 1. Who was this Ananias 1 
2. How can it be reconciled with chronology that Ananias was 
at that time called the high-priest, when it is certain from Jose* 
phus that the time of his holding that ofTice was much earlier? 
And, 3. How it happened that Paul said, / wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high-priest, since the external marks of office 
must have determined whether he were or not. 

"On all these subjects," says Michaelis, "is thrown the fiillest light, as 
soon as wc examine the special history of that period ; a light which is not 
confined to the present, but exteuds itself to tne following chapters, Uiso* 
loucli that it cannot be doubted that this book was written, not after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but by a person who was contemporary to the 
events which arc there related. Ananias, the son of Nebedeni, vvas high- 
priest at tlie time that Helena, queen of Adiabene, supplied the Jews vnth 
corn from Egypt,* during the (amine which took place In the fourth year 
of Claudius, mentioned In the eleventh chapter of the Acts. 8t. Paul, 
jhArefore. who took a kturney to Jerusalem at that period,* could not have 
oenn ignorant of the elevation of Ananias to that disaity. Soon after the 
;)QidiQg of tiM first council, as It la called, at Jems^em, Ananias was dls- 

i Jusdei Epitome TrogI, lib. zzzv. c. 3. Stmbonis GeognphlSi Bb svi. 
p. ZIO. (ed.Casauboni.) 

fi Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xvlll. c. 5. s. 1, 2. 

" For the above Illustrative coincidence we are indebted to BQehacIls 
vol. i. p. 51.), and lor the next following to Bp. Marsh, Lectarss pan v. 
sp. TH—HS. 

« Joseph. AqL Jud. Ub. xx. e. 5. 1 2. • Acts xf. 



pos se ssed of bis office, la ceoscqaeDce of certain sets of violence betweee 
the lamaritans and ttie Jews, and sent prisoner to Rome,* whence he was 
afterwards released, and returned to Jerusalem. Now from tt>at period 
he could not be called high-priest in the proper sense of the word, though 
Josephus^ has sometimes given Mm the title of»fx-»t**f taken in the more 
extensive meaning of a prfeat, who had a seat, and voice In the flanbedrin j* 
and Jonathan, though we are not acqivlnted with the clrcnnwitsnces of his 
elevation, had been raised In the mean time to the supreme dignity in the 
Jewish cnurch. Between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered* bv 
order of Felix, and the high priesthood of Isomm, who was invested with 
that office by Agrippa,** elapsed an interval, hi which this dignity continual 
vacant. Now H happened precisely in this intervsl that Saint P&ul was 
apprehended In Jerusalem : and the Saahedrin being destitute of a presi- 
dent, he undertook of his own authority the discharxe of that office, which 
he executed with the greatest tyranny." It is possiole, therefore, that Sl 
Paul, who had been only a few days in Jerusalem, might be ignorant that 
Ananias, who had been dispossessed of the priesthood, hsd taken upon 
himself a trust to which he was not entitled ; oe might therefore very na- 
turally exclaim, ' / wist not, brethren, that he wa» the high-priest P Ao 
mitting him, on the other lumd, to have been acquainted with the fact, the 
expression must be considered as an Indirect reproof, and a tacit refusal 
to recognise usurped authority. A passage, then, which has hitherto been 
kivolved in obscurity, is brought by this relation Into the clearest light; 
and the whole history of St. Riul's Imprisonment, the cooepirscy of the 
fifty Jews** with the consent of the Sanbedrin, their petition to Festus to 
send him firom CKsarea, with intent to murder him on the road,M are focts 
which correspond to the character of the times as described by Josephus, 
who mentions the principal persons recorded in the Acts, and paints their 
profligacy In colours even stronger than those of St. Luke.">« 

(6.) In Acts xxvii. 1. Luke relates that <<when St Pant was 
sent from Cassarea to Rome, he was, with the other prisoners, 
committed to the care of Julius, an officer of the Augustan co- 
hort, that is, a Roman cohort, which had the honour of bearing 
the name of the emperor. 

"Now It appears from the account, which Josephus has ghren in his 
second book on the Jewish war,* > that when Felix was procurator of Jodca, 
the Roman garrison at Csesarea wras ddijly comiiosed of soldiers who were 
naiives of Syria But it also appears, as well from the same book** as 
from the twentieth book of his Antiquities, *'r that a small body of Roman 
soldiers was stationed there at the same time, and that this body of Raman 
soldiers was dignified with the title of I^EBALTH or Augustan, the same 
Greek word bemg employed bv Josephus, as b^ the suthor of the Acts of 
the Apostles. This select bocfy of Roman soldiers had been employed by 
Cumanus, who immediately preceded Felix in the procuratorship of Jo- 
d»a, for the purpose of quelling an insurrection.** And when Festua, who 
succeeded Feltx, hsd occasion to send prisoners from Cesarea to Rome, 
he would of course Intrust them to the care of an officer belonging to the 
select corps. Even here then we have a coincidence, which Is worthy of 
notice ; a coincidence which we should never have discovered, without 
consulting the writings of Josephus. But that which Is mosf wrorthy of 
nodce, is the circumstance, that thia seleot body of soldiers bore the titia 
of AiMustan. This title wss known of course to St. Luke, who accompa- 
nied St Paul ftt>m Csesarea to Rome. But, that, in the time of the emperor 
Nero, the garrison of Cieaarea, which consisted chiefly of Syrian soldiers, 
contained also a small body of Roman soldiers, and that they were dignified 
by the epithet Augustan, are circumstances so minute, tnat no impostor 
of a later age would have known them. And they prove tncontestablv, 
that the Acts of the Apostles could have been written only by a persoo u 
tlie situation of Sl Luke."** 

(7.) Once more, between the epistles of Paul and the history 
related in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many notes oif 
undesigned coincidence or conespondency, the perusal of which 
is sufficient to proTe, that neither the history was taken from the 
letters, nor the letters from the history. '* And the undesigned^ 
ness of these agreements (which undesignedness is gathered 
from their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the suit- 
ableness of the drcumstanoes in which they consist, to the 
places in which those circumstances occur, and the circuitous 
references by which they are traced out), demonstrates that they 
have not been produced by meditation, or by any fraudulent 
contrivance. But coincidences fh>m which these causes are ex- 
cluded, and which are too close and numerous to be accounted 
for by accidental concurrences of fiction, must necessarily ha^e 
truth for their foandation.''3o 

These coincidences are illustrated at considerable length, and 
in a most masterly manner, by Dr. Paley, in hb *' Horn Pauli- 
ne,'* from which admirable treatiae the following particulars are 
abiidged. As the basis of his argument he assumes nothing but 
the existence of the books. He obserres, that in the epistles of 
Paul, there is an air of truth and reiUity that immediately strikes 
the reader. Hia letters are connected with his history in the 
Acts by their particularity, and by the numerous circumstances 
found in them. By examining and comparing these circnm- 

• Joseph. Ant Jod. lib. n. e. 6. i 2. 

I Joseph, lib. xx. c. 9. f 2. and BelL Jud. lib. H. c. 17. f 9. 

• Apxti^ii< In the plunl number is flrequently used in the NewTesia 
ment when allualon is made to the Sanhedrin. 

• Jos. Ant Jud. lib. xx. c & 1 8w *• IbM. Ub. xx. c. a 1 3. 
It Ibid. lib. XX. c. 9. i 2. >• Acts xxiU. 12~1S. 

M Acu XXV. 3. *« MIcbaelis, vol. i. pp. 51-51. 

ti BelL Jud. lib. IL c. la 1 7. >• Cfeip. 12- !& p. 174. 

II Antlq. Jud. lib. xx. c. 6L >• Aailq. Jad. lib. xx. c A. 




In them when compared, I. With each other.* mkI» 2. WUh Josephus. 
|4>nd* 1828. Ave. 

m ]*aley *s KvidaBes^ vol. a. p. 181^ 
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■tances, we obtenra that the history and the epiatlee are neithar 
of them taken from the other, but are independent documents 
unknown to, or at least unoonsulted hy, each oiher; but we find 
the Bttbetanoe, and ofien very minute articles of the history, re- 
cognised in the epistles, by allusions and references which can 
neither be imputed to dengUf nor, without a foundation in 
truth, be accounted for by accident, by hints and expresbions, 
and single words dropping, as it were fortuitously, from the pen 
of the writer, or drawn forth, each by some occasion proper to 
the place in which it occurs, but widely removed from any view 
to consistency or agreement. These, we know, are effects 
which reality produces, but which, without reality at the bottom, 
can hardly be conceived to exist. When such undesigned 
coincidences are too dose and too numerous to be accounted for 
by accidental concurrences of fiction, they must necessarily have 
truth for their foundation. This argument depends upon a large 
deduction of particulars, which cannot be abstracted, but which 
carry great weight of evidence. 

If it can be thus proved, that we are in possession of the very 
letters which the apostle Paul wrote, they substantiate the Chris- 
tian history. The great ol^ct of modem research is to come at 
the epistolary correspondence of the times. Amidst the obscu- 
rity, the silence, or the contradictions of history, if a letter can 
be found, we regard it as the discovery of a land-mark ; as that 
by which we can correct, adjust, or supply the imperfections and 
uncertainties of other accounts. The (acts which they disclose 
generally come out incidentally, and therefore Without design to 
mislead by fidse or exaggerated accounts. This is applicable to 
Paul's epistles with as much justice as to any letters whatever. 
Nothing could be further from the intention of the writer than 
to record any part of his history, though in fact it is made public 
by them, and the reality of it is made probable. 

These letters also iliow, 1. That Christianity had prevailed 
oe/bre the confusions that preceded and attended the destruction 
of Jenisalem. 3. That the Gospels were not made tip of reports 
and stories current at the time ; for a man cannot be led by re- 
ports to refer to transactions in which he states himself to be 
present and active. 3. That the converts to Christianity were 
not the barbarous, mean, ignorant set of men, incapable of 
thought or reflection, which the false representations of infidelity 
would make them ; and that these letters are not adapted to the 
hahiCs and comprehension of a barbarous people. 4. That the 
history of Paul is so implicated with that of the other apostles, 
and witji the substance of the Christian history itself, that if 
PauPs story (not the miraculous part) be admitted to be true, 
we cannot reject the rest as fitbulous. For example ; if we be- 
lieve Paul to have been a preacher of Christianity, we must also 
believe that there were such men as Peter, and James, and 
other apostles, who had been companions of Christ during his 
life, and who published the same things concerning him which 
Paul taught 5. That Paul had a sound and sober judgment 
6. That Paul underwent great sufferings, and that the church 
was in a distressed state, and the preaching of Christianity at- 
tended with dangers; this appears even frt)m incidental passages, 
as weU as direct ones. 7. Paul, in these epistles, asserts, in 
positive^ unequivocal terms, his performance of miracles, pro- 
perly mo caOed, in the &ce of those amongst whom he declares 
they were wrought, and even to adversaries, who would have 
exposed the falsity, if there had been any. (Gal. iii. 6. Rom. 
XV. 18, 19. 2Cor. xii. 12.) 

Thia testimony shows that the series of actions represented by 
Paul wras real, and proves not only that the original witnesses of 
the Christian history devoted themselves to lives of toil and suf- 
fering^, in consequence of the truth of that history, but also that 
the aathor of the Acts was well acquainted with Paul's history, 
and a companion of his travels ; which establishes the credibility 
of Luke^s Gospel, considering them as two parts of the same 
history ; for though there are instances of tecond parts being 
forgeries, we know of none where the second part is genuine and 
the first spurious. Now, is there an example to be met with of 
any man voluntarily undergoing such inceasant hardships as 
Panl did. and the constant expectation of a violent death, for the 
sake of attesting a story of what was false ; and of what, if false, 
he moat have known to be so T And it should not be omitted, 
that the prejudices of Paul's education were against his becoming 
• diaciple of Christ, as his first violent opposition to it evidently 
dioivred.' 

Further ; then are lour Epistles of Paul to single persons, who 
his friends ; two to Timothy, one to Titus, and one to Phi- 



* Faley'sHora Pauline, in the eoDchisioB. Palsy's Evkleness of Ghrls- 
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lemon. In private letters to intimate companions some exprea* 
sion would surely let fall a hint at least of fmud, if there were 
any. Yet the same uniform design of promoting sincerity, bene* 
volenoo, and piety, is perceived ; and the same histories of Christ 
and of Pasd are alluded to as true accounts, in hb private as in 
his pubUc epistles. 

Besides numerous undesigned coincidences in historical cir 
cumstanoes and facts, which Dr. Paley has specified, there is alsp 
an undesigned agreement tnroughout, between the sentiments 
and manner of vnriting of Paul in his Epistles, and the account 
of his character and conduct given in the book of Acts. Every 
instance of this kind bespeaks reality, and therefore deserves 
notice as a branch of internal evidence. The Epistles of Paul 
show the author to be a man of parts and learning, of sound judg- 
ment, quick conception, crowded thought, fluent expression, and 
zealous and indefatigable in his endeavours to accomplish the 
point at which he aimed. These properties correspond with the 
history of him contained in the Acts. Brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, he was instructed in Jewish learning. His speech Xa 
the philosophers and people of Athens, his behaviour and ad<« 
dresses to Agrippa. Festus, and Felix, dec. prove his sagacity, hitf 
judicious selection of topics, and his skill in reasoning. The 
violent manner in which he is recorded in the Acts to have per- 
secuted the first Christians agrees with the ardour of spirit that 
breathes in all liis letters, and the gfowing warmth of his style. 

There are, indeed, great seeming discordances, which, how* 
ever, are easily recoixcileable by attending to his ardent temper, 
and to the ruling principle of bis conduct in different periods of 
his life. His rage against the Christians (owing to strong Jew- 
ish prejudices) was furious and unrestrained,^ and unjustifiable 
against any peaceable persons, such as they were. On the other 
hand, his Epistles marufest a warmth and eagerness governed by 
a calmer principle. After his conversion, Paul was at the same 
time prudent, steady, and ardent He was as indefiitigable as he 
had been before ; but, instead of cruel and unjust means to ob- 
tain his purposes, he employed argument, persuasion, and the 
merciful and mighty power of God. The religion he embraced 
accounts for these changes easily and naturally. His conversion 
to Christianity, the circumstances of which are related in the 
book of Acts, and which are mentioned or alluded to in his Epis- 
tles, harmonize every seeming contradiction in his character, and 
thus become a strong evidence of the truth both of his history 
and of his Epistles. 

A similar observation may be made concerning Peter. Is there 
not a striking uniformity in the character of this Apostle, as it is 
delineated by the sacred writers, and as it is discoverable in the 
style, manner, and sentiments of his Epistles ! Do they not bear 
the marks of the same energy, the same unpolished and nervoui 
simplicity, the same impetuosity and vehemence of thought, the 
same strength and vigour of untutored genius; strong in tha 
endowments of nature, but without the refinements of art of 
science 1 Now there would scarcely have been found such a nice 
agreement between the character of Peter given in the writings 
of others, and exemplified in his own, if the one had been a fio« 
tion, or the other spurious. It is the same Peter that speaks in 
the Gospel history, in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epis* 
ties which bear his name. The seal of his character, as graven 
by the Evangelists, exactly corresponds with the impression of 
his letters. This is an argument of the genuineness of his Epia* 
ties, and of the truth of the Christian religion.' 

The other books of the Neiv Testament furnish ample ma* 
teriials for pursuinff this species of evidence from undesigned 
coincidences of different kinds. Dr. Paley ,^ and Mr. Wake- 
field,^ have both produced some instances of it between the 
Gospels, to which we shall only add, in the last place, thai 
^e similitude or coincidence between the style of John's 
Gospel, and the first epistle that bears his name, is so 
striking, that no reader, who is capable of discerning what is 
peculiar in an author's turn of thinking, can entertain the 
slightest doubt of their being the productions of one and the 
same writer.^ Writings so circumstanced prove themselTes 
and one another to be genuine. 

• Acts TiU. 3. ix. 1. 

■ T. Q. Tavlor's Eaasy on Ihe Cond and Char, of Peter. 

« Evid. of Chrtitt. part U. c. 4. * loCernal Evidences, pp. 207—210. 

• The following comparative table of passages, from the Gospel and firat 
Epistle of Saint John, wiiUwe think) prove lbs point above stated beyond 
thepoaaibititj of coniradiaion. 

EfdutU. Gnp9L 

Ch. t 1. That which was from the Ch. 1. 1. In the beginning waa the 
begiaalnf^ itiant^iida, wliieh we word. 14. And, itt«^l«,we bshald 
have eontemplated-^sneerDlnc Iks hia glory. 

"-' 4. In bin was Ufe. 

14. Tha word was nade flaik. 



living word. 
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The forgeries of these tfaingSt if foreeries they were, must 
fas ]>T. Jortin has forcibly remarked) iiaye equalled Father 
Hardoain*s atheistical monks of the tnirteentfa century ; who, 
acQording to his fantastical accoun^ in an ase of ignorance 
and barbarism, surpassed in abilities all the ancients and 
modems ; forgned the Greek and Latin authors whom we call 
classical ; and were not only great poeta, but also great 
mathematicians, chronologers, geograpnera, astronomers, and 
critics, and capable of inserting in their proper places names 
and accounts of men, rivers, cities, and regions, eclipses of 
the sun and moon, Athenian archons, Attic months, Olym- 
piads, and Roman consuls : all which happv inventions have 
been since confirmed by astronomical calculations and tables, 
voyages, inscriptions. Fasti Capitolini, fragments, manu- 
scripts, and a diligent collation of authors with each other.' 

Such are the evidences, both external and internal, direct 
and collateral, for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament: and when their number, variety, and the 
extraordinary nature of many of them are impartially con- 
sidered, it is impossible not to come to this convincing; con- 
clusion, viz. that the books now extant in the New Testa- 
ment are grenuine and authentic, and are the same writings 
which were originally composed by the authors whose names 
they bear. 



SECTION in. 

ON THE T7KC0RRUPTED PRESERVATION OP THE BOOKS OP 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. The uncorrupted Pre9ervati9n of the Old Tetiament, 
proved from the t^oolute impooribiUty of itt being faltifted 
or corrupted t I. By Jirwt;— 8. JSy Chrietiano r-^and, 3. 



n. 5. Whofoever keepeth hli word, 
truly in Hut man the love of God is 
perfected. 

II. 6. He who ealth he ebideth In 
him, ouKht hinieelf alao ao to walk, 
even aa he walked. Bee ch. iii. 21. iv. 
iai6. 

n. 8. I write to yon a new com- 
nandment. 

III. II. Thia in the measace which 
jre have heard firom the beginBhife 
that we ehottld love one another. 

IL 8. Tliedarkneaapaaaethaway, 
and the light which la true, now 
ahineth. 

10. Abldeth In the light, and there 
ia no Btumblmg block to him. 
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IL 13. Young children, I write to 
oil, becauae ye have known the 
'alher. 

14. Becauae ye have known hbn 
from the beginning. 

IL 29. Every one who worketh 
Tijrhteouaneaa, ia begotten of God 
flee alao iii. 9. v. 1. 

lU. 1. Behold how great love the 
Father hath beatowed on na. that we 
should be caDed the aona of God ! 

UL 2. We ahall be like hioo, lor we 
ahaH aee him aa he ia. 

IIL 8. He who worketh ain ia of 
tlte devil ; for the devil ainneth from 
the beginning. 

in. 13. Do not wonder, my bretb. 
ren. that the world hateih you. 

IV. 9. By thia the love of God was 
manifeatea, that God aent hla Son, 
the only begotten, into the world, 
that we might live through him. 

IV. 12. No man hath seen God at 
any time. 

V. 13. Theae thinga I have written 
to you who believe on the name of 
the Son of God, that ye mav know 
that ye have eternal life ; ana that ye 
may believe on the name of the Son 
of God. 

V. 14. If we aak any thing accord, 
ing to hta will, he heareth ua. 

Y. ao. The Son of God ia come, 
and hath given ua an uoderatanding, 
that we know him that ia true, and 
we are in him that iatme, even In hla 
Bon Jeaua Christ Thia ia tl e true 
God and eternal life. 



> Hemarka en Ecclea. HlaL voL I. pp 2& ot §eq. Leaa'e Authenticity of die 
New Teatament, tranataled by Mr. aiogdon, pp. l—af Michaeli% voL I. pp. 



GoapeL 

XTV. 23. If a man kyve me. he will 
keep my worda, and my Fatner will 
love him. 

XV. 4. AUde in me, and I in voo. 
Aa the branch cannot bring with 
fruit of itael( except it abkle In the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye 
abide In me. 

Xm. 34. A new commandment I 
give to you, 

that ye love one another aa I have 
kivedyou. 

I. 6. The light ahineth in dark- 
neaa. 

9. Thatwaa the true light 

XI. 10. If a man walk in the nifht, 
he atumbleth, becauae there ia no 
light to him. 

^VO. 3. Thia ia the eternal life, 
that they might know thee the only 
true God, 

And Jeaua Chrlat whom tboa haat 
sent 

in. 3. Except a man be begotten 
again. 

6. Except a man be begotten of 
water and of the Spirit 

I. 12. To them tie gave power to 
become the aona of God, even to 
them who believe on hla name. 

XVII. 21. Be with me where lam, 
that they may behold my glory. 

VIIL 44. Ye are of your lather the 
devil— He waa a murderer ftt)m the 
bejrinning. 

XV. 2a If they have peraecnted 
me, they will alao persecute you. 

HI. lo. God BO loved the world, 
that he gave hla only begotten Son, 
that whoaoever beueveth on him 
might not periah, but have evorlaat. 
inaiife. 

1. 1& No man hath aeen God at any 
time. 

XX. 3L Theae thinga are written, 
that ye might believe that Jeaua ia 
the Chrlat the Son of God and that 
believing ye might h»ie me through 
his name. 

XIV. 14. If ye ahall aak any thing 
In my name, I will do h. 

XVII. 2. Thou haat given htm 
power over all flesh, that he might 
cive eternal life to aa many aa thou 
haat riven him. 8. And thia ia eter- 
nal life, that they might know thee 
the onlv tnie God, and Jeaua Chrlat 
whom tnoa hast aent Maekalght on 
the EpIaUea, PreC to 1 John, aaet U* 



From the Agreement of all the Versiono, and Matnucnpto 
that are kno-mn to be tfxtonl.«-IL The uncorrupted Pre^ 
tervation of the booko of the .Ww Teotament proved, 1. 
From their content* ; — %, From the utter JmpoonbiUty of 
an univeroal Corruption of them being accompUohed f^ 
From the Agreement of aU the JUanuocripto r'^^nd, 4^ 
From the Agreement of ancient veroiono, and of the quota^ 
tionOffrom the JWw Tettament in the vritingo of tt early 
CAn'tfiiant.— III. General Proof o that nene of the canonical 
JBooko of Scripture are or ever vere loot, — ^iV. Particular 
Proof 0, ao to the integrity of the Old Teotament^—Y. And 
aUo of the JWw Testament, 

Although the genuineness and authenticity of the Old 
and New Testaments have been thns clearly proved, yet it 
may perhaps be asked whether those books have not long 
since been destroyed ? And whether they have been trans* 
mitted to us entire and uneorrupied ? To these inauiries we 
reply, that we have evidence, equally decisive ana satisfac- 
tory with that which has demonstrated the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Old and New Testaments, to prove that 
they have descended to us entire and uncorrupted in any 
thing materia] :— such evidence indeed as can be adduced for 
no other production of antiouity. 

I. And, first, unih regara to the Old Testament^ althougrh 
the Jews have been charged with corrupting it, yet this 
charge has never been substantiated, and, in fact, the thing 
itself is morally impossible. Generally speaking, the argu* 
ments which have demonstrated that the Pentateuch for five 
books of Moses) is not, and could not be a forgery in tne first 
instance, apply equally to prove that these books have not 
been wilfully and designedly corrupted. But, to be more 
particular, we may remark, 

1. TTuU there ie no proof or vestige whatever of such prt^ 
tended aUeraiion, 

The Jews have in ewerj ags regarded the Pentateuch as the 
genuine and uncorrupted work of one single peraon, and have 
equally respected every part of it Indeed, if they had mutilated 
or corrupted theae writings, they would doubtleai have expunged 
from them every relation of ftcts and eventa, that militated 
against the honour and credit of their nation. Besides, when 
could such an alteration or coiruptbn have been executed ? P 
was not poflsible, shortly after the death of Moses, for the memoij 
of the transactions recorded in the Pentateuch was too recent fa 
any one to yenture upon any coiraption or alteration, which pub- 
lic notoriety would have, contradi^ed. The Pentateuch, ther^ 
fore, could not have been altered or corrupted so long as Joshua 
and that generation lived, who were zealous for the worship ot 
the true God. (Josh. xziv. 31.) From that time to the age of 
Samuel, the Israelites were under the direction of civil governors 
or judges, who braved every danger in defence of the form of go- 
vernment established in the sacred books. 

Further, if they had wilfiiUy corrupted the books of the Old 
Testament before the time of Christ and his apostles, the pro- 
phets who flourished firom Samuel to Malachi, and who were 
neither alow nor timid in reproving the sins both of rulen and 
subjects, would not have passed over so heinous an offence in 
silence. After the separation of the ten tribes, at least, the boolv 
of Moses were kept in the kingdom of Israel ; and the rivalry 
that continued to subsist between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, was an insuperable bar to any corruption or alteration ; 
for it could not have been attempted in either kingdom without 
opposition and detection fiom the other, of which some notice 
must have been taken in their historical books. Besides, if the 
Old Testament had been comipted in the time of Jesus Cbriat 
and his qwstles, the Jews could not have passed without oen^ 
sure from them, who rebuked their hypocrisy, incredulity, and 
wickedness with so much severity. If there had been any altera- 
tion or corruption, it must have been the work either of one or 
of many persons. It cannot be conceived that any one person 
could do it, without being exposed : nor that any one could have 
vanity enough to expect success in an attempt to alter facts in a 
bodL so univeisally read and so much esteemed. The unity of 
design, the correspondence of sentiment, and the uniform refer- 
ence to the same &cts, which are observable throughout the 
Old Testament, forbid us to imagine that many were united in 
corrupting or altering any part of it In a word, no man of 

4-^. SImpaon's Tntema! Evidencea, pp. ISO— 165. Halea'a AnalyFie ot 
Chronolonr, vol. 11. book H. pn. 6^—692. Hloech, de Oanone, p. 89. Pictc^ 
Th^lof ie Chn^tlenne, tome i. p. 83. Emeati Interp. Nov. Teat para. iii. pp. 
147. e< seq. See alao a very ropioua diacaaaion of (he Evidencea for the 
Anthentielty of the New TeaUment in Dr. Cook's loqulrj Into the Books of 
ths NewTastamsBt, Edinboiilv 1821. 8vo. 
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number ot menoottU maia «m •ttompiof this kind without beinf 
exposed. 2fcT is it ntiffiMi te suppose, that toy man or number 
of men oeold have capaiatj' eempetent to effect such a design, 
who would net also hsTs had the sense to obserre the neeesnty 
oC making it more agieeaUe to the natural tempers of mankind, 
in order, that it might obtain credit in the world. 

Again, if the Old Testament had been mutilated or corrupted 
nfter the kirtk •/ Ckri9t, out of malice to the Christians, and 
in order to deptiYe them of aiguaents and evidences for proving 
their religion, the Jews would unquestionably have expunged or 
fijsified those memorable prophecies concerning Chnst which 
were so irrefragably cited both by him and by his apostles. But 
no such obliteration or alteration has ever been made ; on the 
contrary, those very passages have continued in their original 
purity, and are sometimes more express in the original Hebrew 
text than in the common translation. 

2. M faet^ neither before nor after the time of Christ, could 
the Jems corrupt or falsify the Hebrew Scriptures ; for, 

[t.] Before thai event, the regard which was paid to them 
by the Jefws, especially to the law, would render any forgery 
or material change in their contents impossible. 

The law having been the deed fay which the land of Canaan 
was divided among the Israelites, it is improbable that this peo- 
ple, who possessed that land, would sufibr it to be altered or 
&ld6ed. The distinction of the twelve tribes, and their sepa- 
rate interests, made it more difficult to alter their law than that 
of other nations less jealous than the Jews. Further, at certain 
stated seasons, the law was publicly read before all the people 
of Israel ;i and it wis appointed to be kept in the ark, for a con- 
stant memorial agunst those who transgressed it' Their king 
was required to lorite him a copy of this lav in a book, out of 
that which it before the prietto the JLeviteOt and to read 
therein all the days of hit life ;' their priests also were com- 
manded to teach the children 6f lorael all the otatHtes, which 
the Lord bad spoken to them by the hand of Mooes ;* and pa^ 
rents were charged not only to make it fiumliar to themselves, 
but also to teach it diligently to their children ;* besides which, 
%. severe prohibition was annexed, against either making any 
addition to or diminution from the taw.^ Now such precepts as 
thciM eould not have been given by an impostor who was adding 
to it, and who would wish men to forget rather than enjmn 
them to remember it ; for, as all the people were obliged to know 
and observe the law under severe penalties, they were in a man- 
ner the trustees and guardians of the law, as well as the priests 
and Levitea. The people who were to teach their children, 
must have had copies of it ; the priests and Levites must have 
had copies of it ; and the magistrates must have had copies of 
it, as bein^ the law of the land. Further, after the people were 
divided into two kingdoms, both the people of Israel and those 
of Judah still retained the same book of the law ; and the rivalry 
or enmity, that subsisted between the two kingdoms, prevented 
either of them from altering or adding to the law. Alter the 
Isrselites were carried captives into AasyiiSf other nations were 
pisoed in the cities of Samaria in their stead ; and the Samari- 
tans received the Pentateuch, either from the priest who was 
aent by order of the king of Assyria, to instruct them in the 
manner of the God of the land,^ Or several yean afterwards 
from the hands of Msnasseh, the son of Joiada the high-priest, 
who was expelled fix>m Jerusalem by Nehemiah, for marrying 
the daughter of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria ; and who 
was constituted, by SanbaUat, the first high-priest of the temple 
at Samaria.* Now, by one or both of these means the Samari- 
tans had the Pentateuch as well as the Jews ; but with this dif- 
ference, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was in the old Hebrew 
or Phenidan characters, in which it remains to this day : whereas 
the Jewish copy was changed into Chaldee characten (ui which 
H also remains to this day), which were imrer and clearer than 
the Hebrew, the Jews having learned the Chaldee language 
daring their seventy yean abode at Babylon. The jealousy and 
hatred, which subsuted between the Jews and Samaritans, made 
it impracticable for either nation to corrupt or alter the text in 
any Uiing of consequence without certain discovery : and the 
general agreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan copies 
of the Pentateuch, which are now extant, is such, as plainly 
demonstrates that the copies were originally the same. Nor can 
any better evidence be desired, that the Jewish Bibles have not 
been emnipted or interpolated, than this very book of the Sama- 

I Dent uxl. »~ia. losh. vUl. 34, 36. Neb. vUl. 1~«. 

« Ilsia. zzsi. as. * Deut. xvii. 18, 19. « L«vit x. II. 

• Dftot. vL 7. • Deot iv. SL jdl. 32. « Snngs xvfL 7. 

• Net zHL 28. Joscphos, AoL Jad. Ub. xL e. & Bp. Nswtoa's Worksy 
f oL 1 0. 31 



ritans ; whicb, after moie than two thoosatid yean diaeotd b^ 
tween the two nationa, varies as little from the other as any 
classic author in kss tract of time has disagreed from itself by 
the unavoidable slips and mistakes of so many transcribers.* 

After the return of the Jews from the Baiiylonish captivity*- 
the book of the law, and the prophets, were publicly read in their 
synagogues eveiy Sabbath day ;i<i which was an excellent method 
of aecuring their purity, as well as of enforcing the observation 
of the law. The Chaklee paraphrases and the tsanslation of 
the Old Testament into Greek, which were afterwards made^ 
were so many additional securities. To these facts we may 
add, that the reverence of the Jews for their sacred writings is 
another guarantee for their integrity : so great indeed was that 
reverence, that, according to the statements of Philo and Jose- 
phuSfii they would suffer any torments, and even death itself, 
rather than change a single point or iota of the Scriptures. A 
law was also enacted by them, which denounced him to be guilty 
of inexpiable sin, who should presume to make the slightest 
possible alteration in their sacred books. The Jewish docton, 
fearing to add any thing to the law, passed their own notions aa 
traditions or explanations of it ; and both Jesus Christ and his 
apostles accused the Jews of entertaining a prejudiced regard 
for those traditions, but they never charged them with felsifying 
or corrupting the Scriptures themselves. On the contrary, Christ 
urged them to search the Scriptureo i^^ which he doubtless 
wouki have said with some caution if they had been felsified or 
corrupted : and he not only refera to the Scriptures in general, 
but appeals directly to the writings of Moses.^' It is also known, 
that during the time of Christ the Jews were divided into various 
sects and paftiea, each of whom watched over the others with 
the greatest jealousy, so as to render any attempt at such felsifi* 
cation or corruption utterly impracticable. Since, then, the Jews 
could not felsify or corrupt the Hebrew Scriptures before the 
advent of Christ, 

[ii.l So neither haute these writings been falsified or tor» 
rupteaAmtR the birth of Christ, 

For, ttnce that event, the Old Testament has been held in 
high esteem both by Jews and Christians. The Jews also fre- 
quently anffsred martyrdom for their Scriptures, which they 
would not have done, had they sospected them to have been 
corrupted or altered. Besides, the Jews and Christians were a 
mutual giMid upon each other, which must have rendered an^ 
material corruption impossible, if it bad been at te mp ted ; for if 
suefa an attempt had been mads by the Jews, they would have 
been detected by the Christians, The aoeomplishment of such 
a design, indeed, would have been impracticable, from the moral 
impossibility of the Jews (who were dispersed in every countr> 
of the then known world) being able to collect all the then ex 
isting copies with the intention of corrupting or felsifying them. 
On the other hand, if any such attempt had been made by the 
Christiantf it would assuredlv have been detected by the Jews ; 
nor could any such attempt have been made by any other man 
or body of men, without exposure both by Jews and Christians. 

3. The admirable agreement of all the ancient paraphrases 
and vertionsf^* and (^ the writings of Josephus, with the 

• l>r. Bentle7*s Itemsrks on Freethlnking, part 1. remart ST. (vol. v. p. 
144. of Btt. Randolph's Eochiridioa Tbeologicum, 8vo. Oxford, 1792.) 

!• Acta xUl. 14, a. 27. Luke iv. 17—29. 

H Pbilo, apud Euaeb. de Prep. Evang. lib. viil. c- 2. Joaephua contra 
Aplon. lib. i. f & 

>• John V. 39. 1* Jolm v. 46, 47. 

•« The Old Teatameat haa been tranalated into a great number of lan> 
fuagea ; but the only veririons, to which we ahall now advert, are ihoae 
which were made either previously to the Chrlatian aera, or very shortly 
after ha commeneemsnt At that period, almost all the booka of the Old 
Law had been tranalated into Chakke, for the uae of the Jewa in the East, 
with whom the original Hebrew had ceaaed to be a living language ; the 
whole bad been rendered into Greek (two hundred and eighty-two years 
before (he birth of Jesus Cbiisc) for the Jews of Alexandria, who were 
atill leaa aequainted with Hebrew ; and at the cloae of the firat, or in the 
beginning of the aecond century, the Old Testament waa translated into 
Byriac, for the Syrian Chriatiana. These three veraiona have been pre* 
aerred to our tims : numerous msnuacript conies and printed editions of 
them are extant ; and, with the exception of a few unimportant diflerencei^ 
they represent to ua the aame text, the aame books, the same predictiona, 
ana the aame phraaea. Now thia acreemeot is not the reault or any design 
on the part of the tranalators, or of any fraud on the part of learned men. 
.These three alater veraiona, having once iasued from their common iiarent, 
' have been for ever separated bv events and by a rivalahip which stJIl sub 
alata. The Chaldee veraion, which waa carefully preserved and consulted 
by the Hebrews, remained unknown to Chriatiana during the early ages ot 
the church, and haa been in their hands only for two or three centuries. 
The Chriatiana of Byria knewaa Uttle of the Greek version, aa th# Greeks 
did of the Syriac : and the Greek version,— which vras difTusetl throuxh- 
out the West, and tranalated in ita turn into Latin, and which, under inia 
second form, became the object of excluaive reapect in the Romish 
Church,--could not borrow any thbig (h>m the other veraiona, of the ex- 
latenee of which the inhabitanu of the Weat were utterly ignorant. The 
SfrsemsB^ Ihcreibrc, of thees three wttnessea, ia ao much the mors 
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Old Testament as it is now extttit, ttmther with the quota- 
tions which are made from it in the Hew Testament, and in 
the writings of all ages to the present time, forbid us to in- 
dulge any suspicion of any material corrupdon in the books 
of Uie Old Testament; and giTO us every possible evidence 
ot* which a subiect of this kind is capable, that these books 
are now in our hands genuine and unadulterated. 

4. Lastly, the Agrtuneni of oil the Mamueripta of the Old 
TetAametU (amounting to nearly eleven hundred and fifty), 
which are known to Be extant^ is a clear proof of iU uneor* 
rupted prtservatian. 

These manuscripts, indeed, are not all entire ; some contain 
one part and some another.* But it is absolutely impossible 
that every manuscript, whether in the original Hebrew, or in any 
ancient version or paraphrase, should or could be deaignedly 
altered or falsified in the tame passages, without detection either 
by Jews or Christians. The manuscripts now extant are, con- 
fessedly, liable to errors and mistakes from the carelessness, negli- 
gence, or inaccuracy of copyists : but they are not aU uniformly 
incorrect throughout, nor in the same words or passages ; but 
what is incorrect in one place is correct in another. Although 
the Tarious readings, which have been discovered by learned 
men, who have applied themselves to the collation of every 
known manuscript of the Hebrew Scriptures, amount to many 
thousands, yet these dillbrences are of so little real moment, that 
their laborious collations afibrd us scaveely any opportunities of 
correcting the sacred text in important passages. 80 fiir, how- 
ever, are these extensive and profound researches firom being 
either trivial or nugatoiy, that we have, in fact, derived fi'om them 
the greatest advantage which could have been wished for by any 
real friend of revealed religion ; namely, the certain knowledge 
of the agreement of the copies of the ancient Scriptures, now 
extant in their original language, with each other, and with our 
Bibles.^ 

II. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity 
AHD UNCORRUPTNESS Of THE New Testamemt lu any thing 
material. The testimonies, adduced in the preceding section 
in behalf of the genuineness and authenticity of we New 
Testament, are, in a ffreat measure, applicable to show that 
it has been transmitted to us entire and uncomipted. But, to 
be more particular, we remark, 

1. Thai the uneoirupted oreurvation of the booka of the 
New Tetiameni u manifut, firom their contents ; 

For, so eariy as the two first centuries of the Christian sra, 
we find the very same facte, and the very same doctrinee, uni- 
versally received by the Christiana, which we of the present 
4ay believe on the credit of the New Testament 

5. Because an universal corruption of those writings was both 
impossible and impracticable^ nor can the least vestige of such a 
corruption be fbwidin history, 

[t] They could not be corrupted during the lives of their 
authors ; and before their death copies were dispersed among the 
different communities of Christians, who were scattered through- 
out the then known world. Withui twenty years after the 
ascension, churches were formed in the principal cities of the 
Homan empire ; and in all these churches the books of U&e New 
Testament, especially the four Gospels, were read as a part of 
their public wordiip, just as the writings of Moses and the Pro- 
phets were read in the Jewish synagogues.' Nor would the use 
of them be confined to public worship ; for these books were 
not, like the Sibylline Grades, locked up from the perusal of the 
public, but were exposed to public investigation. When the 
booki^ of the New Testament were first published to the world, 
the Christians woukl naturally entertain the highest esteem and 
reverence for writings that delivered an authentic and inspired 
history of the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and would be 
desirous of posseasmg such an invaluable treasure. Hence, as 

remarkable, as they never cuuld have heard, that these veniona belonged 
to rival and hustile churches, and were the work of inveterate eneiniea, of 
Christians and Jews, of Eastern and Western Christiana, of Jews of Palea- 
line, and Alexandrian Jews. Thoy d<i, however, afree together. There- 
fore they give us, with certainty, the ancient and tnie text of Ihe Old 
Testament, precisely as it wa« cjclant before the time of Jesus Christ 
Ceilcrior, de I'Origine Authenlique et Divine de I'Aociea Testament, pp.« 
118—151. 

> 8eo an account of the principal mannscrfpta of the Old Testament, 
in/fOj SoaiFT. Cnrr. part L c>ui]i. iii. sect i. and sect ii. II 2, 3. ; and for tlie 
chief critical editions, see the BibliUgtaphical Appendix to voL U. parti, 
chap. i. sect. i. 

a Bp. Toiuline's Elements of Christ. Theol. vol. i. p. 13. 

• Dr. Lanlner has collected numerous instances in the second part of 
his Credibility of the Gospel History ; references to which may be aeeo 
Id the general index to hli* wurica, article Scripturea. See particularly 
Ika tastwionles of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, and Augustine. 



we learn lirom unquestionable aoUioiity, eopiei were miiltipbed 
and disseminated as rapidly as the boundaries of the church in* 
creased ; and translations were made into as many languages 
as were spoken by its professon, some of which remain to this 
day ; so that it would very soon be rendered absolutely impossi- 
ble to corrupt these books in any one important word on phrase. 
Now it is not to be supposed (without violating all probability) 
that all Christians should agree in a design of changing or cor- 
rupting the original books ; and if some only should make tlie 
attempt, the uncomipted copies would still remain to detect 
them. And supposing there was some error in one translatioo 
or copy, or something changed, added, or taken away ; yet there 
were many other copies and other translations, by the help of 
which the neglect or fraud might be or would be corrected. 

[ii.] Further, as these books could not be corrupted during 
the lives of their respective authors, and while a great numbei 
of witnesses was alive to attest the fiicts which they record ; so 
neither could any material alteration take place aftsr their 
decease, without being detected while the original maauscripu 
were preserved in the churches. The Christians who were in- 
structed by the apostles or by their immediate successors, trs- 
velled into all parts of the world, carrying with them copies of 
their writings ; from which other copies were multiplied and 
preserved. Now (as we have already seen)^ we have an un- 
broken series of testunonies for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, which can be traced backwards, 
from the fotuth century of the Christian era to the very time 
of the apostles ; and these very testimonies are equally applica- 
ble to prove its uiicotrupted preservation. Moreover, harmonies 
of the four Gospels were anciently constructed ; commentaries 
were written upon them, as well as upon the other books of the 
New Testament (many of which are still extant), manuscript* 
were collated, and editions of the New Testament were put forth. 
These sacred records, being universally regarded as the suprems 
standard of truth, were received by eveiy class of Christians with 
peculiar respect, as being divine compositions, and possessing an 
tmthority belonging to no other books. Whatever controvecsies, 
therefore, arose among different sects (and the church was very 
early rent with fierce contentions on doctrinal points), the Scrip- 
tures of the ^ew Testament were received and appealed to by eveiy 
one of them, as being conclusive in all matters of controversy -, 
consequently it was morally impossible, and in itself impractica- 
ble, that any man or body of men should cormpt or falsify 
them, in any fundamental article, should foist into them a single 
expression to favour their peculiar tenets, or erase a single, 
sentence, without being detected by thousands. ** If one party 
was inclined either to omit what opposed their peculiar tenets, 
or to insert what might afford them additional support, there 
was always some other party both ready and willing to detect 
the fraud. And even if they persevered in altering their ovn 
manuscripts, they had not the power of altering the manuscripts 
in the hands of their opponents. Though the corruption there- 
for9 might be partial, it could not become general. Nor must 
we forget that the books which compose the Greek Testament 
have been transcribed, beyond all comparison, more frequently 
than the works of any other Greek author. And it is evident 
that the difficulty of corrupting the Greek manuscripts must 
have increased with every increase in their number. Though 
it cannot be denied, therefore, that there is stronger temptation 
to alter a work which relates to doctrines, than to alter a work 
which relates to matters indifierent, the impediments to the al- 
teration of the Greek manuscripts were still more powerful than 
the temptation. The Gospels, which were written in different 
places, and the Epistles, which were addressed to different com- 
munities, were multiplied in copies, dispersed in Palestine and 
Egypt, in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. Under such circum- 
stances a general corruption of the Greek manuscripts was a 
thing impossible, for it could not have been effected without a 
union of sentiment, which never existed, nor without a general 
combination, which could hot have been formed, before Chris- 
tianity had received a civil establishment But if such a com- 
bination had been practicable, it could not have been carried into 
eflect, without becoming a matter of general notoriety. Ani 
ecclesiastical historians are silent on such a combination. The 
silence of history is indeed no argument against the truth of a 
fact established by induction, if the fact was such that it could 
not be generally known. But the silence of history is important 
in reference to a fact, which, if it ever existed, mutt have been 
a subject of general notoriety. Whatever corruptions therefore 
may have taken plane in the Greek manuscripts, thoae conrun 

• Sea pp. 41—46. tupra 
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tloBs moat hvit Woi eoafiiMd to a^few, and ctuM mC» bjr m 
poMibiU^, have been extended to tbcm nU.*** Indwid, titoami 
nil tlie Chrietian doctors, who were diepeiwd throngfaMit ue 
world, ehoukl have compiled to corrupt the New Teatoment, yet 
the people wooid nerer have conaented to it; and if aten both 
teacheca and people had been diqpoaed to have oooimittod auch 
n frmod, moit imquestionably their adversariea would not &il to 
have reproached them with it. The Jewa and healhfna^ whoie 
only aim was to deeiy and put down their leligion, would never 
have oottoealed it Gelsoa» Porphyry, Julian, and other aeuto 
enemiea of the Chriatiana, would have derived aona advaalate 
from auch corruption. In a word, even though the ailenoe of 
their adveraariea had fitvoured ao atrange an enterpriae, yet the 
difierent partiea and varioQa hevemaa, which aoon after apnng 
up among Chriatians, wen fn inaupenble obatacle to it In- 
deed, if any material alteration had been attomptod by the or- 
thodox, it would have been deleotod by the heieticf ; and on 
the other hand, if a heretic had inaerted,«ltoied, or fcliifled any 
thing, he would have been expoaed by the oithodoz, or \rj other 
heretica. It ia well known that a cfiviaon conunenced in the 
fiMirth century, between the eaatem and weatem churdieiy 
which, about the middle of the ninth century, became inwon- 
cileabte, and anbatsta to the preaant day. Mow It would have 
been impoaiible to alter all the eopiea in the eaatem empire ; 
and if it had been poaaiUe in the eaat, the eopiea in the weet 
would have detected the alteration. But, in lacti both the eaatem 
and weatem eopiea agfee, which eouU not be expected if either 
ef them waa ateeied or fiUaified. 



3. The uBoorraptod p i aa m ntion of tlie N«w Teatament 
is further fideat, J^em Ife Jgrtemmi tfaUiht Mmmftn^M. 

The mannaeripta of the New TeataaMnt, which axe extant, 
are £ur more niuneaona than thoae of any nn§le claaiic author 
whomaoevar : iq>waida of three hundred and fifty were collated 
by Gfieabach, lar hia celebrated critical edition. Ilieae mani^ 
■cripta, it ie troai are not all ontira : moat of them contain only 
theGoBpela;otheta,theQoapela, Aetaof die Apoatlei^ and the 
Epiatlea ; and a few eontain die Atioealypae or Revelation of 
John. But they were all written in veiy diflerent and daatant 
parte of the woiid ; aevend of them are upwarda of twelve hun* 
dred yean old, and give ua the hooka of the N«w Teatament, in 
all eaaentia] poinla, perfectly accordant with each other, aa any 
penon may readily aaceitain by examining the critical editiona 
pobliflhed by Mill, Kuator, Bengal, Wetatein, and Qrieabaeh.< 
The tidriy th»u9and vaiioua reathnga, which an aaid to be found 
in the manuacripta collated by Dr. Mill, and the hutiired and 
iSfijf tk»u9and which Grieabach'a edttioQ ia aaid to contain, in 
no degne whatever aflect the general credit and integrity of the 
text In fact, the mon copiee an multiplied, and Um men nu- 
meroua are thie tranacripta and tranelationa from the original, the 
more likely ia it, that the genaine text and the trae original 
reading will be investigated and aaoertained. The moat correct 
and accurate ancient claaiica now extant, an thoae of whidi we 
have the greateat number of manuacriptot and the moet de^ 
graved, mutilated, and inaectirttte editions of the old writen are 
dioae of which we have the fewest manuscripts, and perhapa 
only a single manuacript extant Such are Athensua, Olenieiia 
Komanua, Hesychius, and Photina. But of this fennidable maas 
af varioua readinga, which have been collected by the diligence 
of collatorB, not one-tenth-— nay, not one hnndreth-part«— either 
flVikea or can make any perceptible, or at least any material, al- 
tsntion in the aenae in any modem verrfon. They consist al- 
most wholly of palpable erron in tranacription, grammatical and 
vertwl difierencea, auch as the inaeition or omiasion of an article, 
the aobatitution of a word for ita equivalent, and the transposition 
of a word or two in a aentenoe. Even the few that do change 
the senae, afteet it only in paasages relating to unimportant, hi»> 
torical, and geogmphieal circumatancea, or other collateral maU 
ters ; and the atill snudler number that make any alteration in 
thinga of conaequence, do not on that account jlaea ua in any 
alwolute unceitainty. For, either the true readmg may be di»> 
eovered by (ftUating the other manuacripta, veniona, anid ouota- 
tiona found in the works of the andente ; or, ahould thoe nil to 
five na the requiaite information, we are enabled to explain the 
doctrine in qneation from other undUputed pansges of Holy 
Writ Thia obaervadon particulariy appliea to the doctiinea of 



the deity of Jeaoa Chriat and of the Trinity ; which aome pei^ 
sons of lato yean have attempted to expunge from the NewTes- 

* Ip. Mush's Lsetarask pait vt pp. 10^ It 

• a«e an sceooat of the prinelpsi maauserlpcs of the Nsw Testament, 
-Vre, Part t Chap. HL Sect. 11. 14., and of the erideal ecHHon, above men- 
taned la the IWIainvhlsal Appaadta «> vei U. Fart I. Ctap. L Saet U. 



tanent* becanae a few controverted paaaagea have been cited in 
proof of them; but these doctrines an written, as with a sun- 
beaaa, in other parte of the New Testament The very worst 
manueeript extant wuld n»t pervert one article of ourftUtk, 
•r deetrejf one OMro/ preceptf not eUerohere given in the moat 
explicit terme. All the omiotione of the ancient manuacripU 
put together could not countenance the omisaion of one essential 
doctrine of the Goapel, relaUng either to faith or morals ; and all 
the oddiHone, coontenanoed by the whole mass of manuacripU 
alreadv collated, do not introduce a single point eaeendal either 
to fetth or mannen beyond what may be found in the Complu- 
tenaian or Elzevir edidons. And, though for the beauty, em- 
phaaia, and critical perfecdon of the letter of the New Testament, 
a new aditum, fonned on Grriesbaeh's plan, is desirable ; yet from 
each a one infideli^ can expect no help, frlae doctrine no sup- 
port, and even true nligion no accession to ito excellence,--as 
mdeed it needs none. The general uniformity, therefore, of the 
manuacripta of the New Testament, which an dispersed through 
all the countries in the known world, and in so great a variety 
of languagea, ia truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the 
venendon in which the Scriptures have unifomily been held, 
and the angular can which waa taken in transcribing them ; and 
ao fer an the varioua readings contained in these manoscripte 
from being hostile to the uncorrupted preservadon of the booka 
of the New Teatament, (as some soepacs have boldly affirmed, 
and soma dmid Christiana have apprehended,) that they afford 
ua, on the contrary, an addidonal and moat convincing proof 
that they exist at preaant, in all essential points, precisely the 
same aa they were when they left the hands of then authors. 

The existaaoe of various readings afibrds no just inference 
againat the divine inqiiration of the prophete and aposdes. 
'* We aH diatinguiih between the ntbotance and the cireum- 
eUmeee of a work, though we may not be able to draw with ac 
enracy the line between the one and the other. No one doubta 
that he poaeeaaaa, in general, the eenee of a valuable author, 
wfaednr ancient or modem, beeauae of aome defecto or interpo* 
lationa in die copy, or because he may be uncertain respecting 
the trae reading m aome inconaiderable pa wage. The nanradve 
of an htstoriaDi and the depoaidott of a witnem in a court of jus 
tiee, may inunaas the aund aa trae, notwithstanding they con- 
tain aoote — ^T^'*' and inoonaiatenciea. I do not know why a 
degree'of precishNi sbould be deemed requisite for a divine com- 
nmniTiiinnt which ia not thought neceaBary for human teatimony; 
or why n atonding aihnaele ahould be vrronght to pnvent aoci- 
dtnte happening to a aaered book,- which an never auppoeed to 
alfect the caadat or «tili^ of profene writinga.**' 

4. The last teatimony, to be adduced for the integrity and 
tncorroptneaa of the New Testament, is furnished by the 
agrttment of the AndeiU Vernont arid Quotations from it, 
iMte& are made in the writinge of the Chrittiane of the first 
three eeniunu^ and m thmt of the eueceeding fainera of the 
ekureh. 

The testimooy of YxnsToirs, and the evidence of the father 
and other eccleaiaadcal writers, have already been noticed as i 
proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment* The QvoTATxona from the New Testament in the 
writinga of the fethen are ao numeroua, that (aa it has been fre- 
quendy obanved) the whole body of ihe Goapels and BpisUes 
might be compiled from the various paasages dispersed in their 
commentariea and other writinga. And though theae citations 
wen, in many instanoea, made from memory, yet, being always 
made with due attention to the aenae and meaning, and most 
commonly with regard to the worda aa well as to the order of 
the words, they correspond with the original records from which 
thev were extracted : — an irrefragable argument this, of the purity 
and integrity widi which the New Testament haa been pre- 
served. The idle objection, therefore, to the incorruptness of the* 
New Testament, which some oppoaera of divine revelation have 
endeavoured to raiae, on an alleged alteration of the Gospels ui 
the fourth centuxy by order of the emperor Anastasius, falls com 
pletely to the gnmnd for want of proofl* Nor do we haxud too 

• Rev. E. Burnslde's "Rettgion of Mankind, a Series of E«say«," vol. I. 
p. 3S7. « See pp. 40— 4& 4a ntpra, 

• The objection above sDoded to Is fbundedon the following l»ange, oe* 
currlnx ta the Chronicle or Victor Tununeoiis, an African bishop, who 
flourisned sboot the midtlte of the sUth centar/. "Measda V. C. Goes. 
Cooalsotlnopoll, Jnbente Ansslsjio Imperalore, aancta evsngetta, tamquam 
ab Idiotls evangelirtis compoetta, reprehendontar et ememhntur." (Vict 
Ttan. Chron. p. 6. apod Scallc . Thee. Temp.) lo.intke coimilMhip qf Mes- 
§ala (A. a. 006.), at OomianBuopk, 6y order ^ the emperor Anaetaehu. 
Ike My Goepelit m Mnf cempoeed ojf ilUterato evanfeliele, are eeneurtd 
andeorreeied. On the obJectliHi to the iategTlty of the Gospels, which has 
beea antmfi'H to be iMmdsd ontblspassi«e, wa aiar reoMrJt* to addition 
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much in saying, that if all the ancient writings new extant in 
Europe were collected together, the bulk of them would by no 
means be comparable to that of*the quotations taken from the 
New Testament alone ; so that a man might, with more sem- 
blance of reason, dispute whether the writings ascribed to Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes, Virgil, or Ciesar, are in the main such as 
they left them, than he could question whether those of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, James, and Paul, are really their 
productions.^ 

ITL Althouffh we thus have every possible eyidence that 
can be reasonably desired ; yet. as there are some books cited 
or referred to in the Old and New Testaments, which are not 
now extant, it has been objected that some of those books 
are now wantingy which once were constituent parts of the 
Scriptures. A little consideration will suffice to show that 
Uiis objection is utterly destitute of foundation, and that none 
of the t^ri tings which are accounted sacred by the Jews and 
Christians (and which claim to be received as inspired 
writings) ever were or could be lost ; and, consequently, 
that no sacred or inspired writing is now wanting to com- 
plete the canon of Scripture. 

1. In the first place, we may observe, that it seems very 
unsuitable to the ordinary conduct of Divine Providence, to 
suSer a book written under the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
to be lost. 

It seems to be no small reflection on the wisdom of the Divine 
Being, to say, that he first influenced the writing of a set of 
books, (that is, by his own extraordinary impressions on men's 
minds caused them to be written,) and afierwaids permitted 
them by chance, or the negligence of men, to be irrecoverably 
lost. If they were not serviceable to instruct and direct man- 
kind in the methods of attaining the great ends of being, why 
were they at first given 1 If they were, it seems hard to imagine 
that the same kind Providence which gave them would again 
take them away. How high such a charge as this rises, both 
against the wisidom and goodness of Divine Providence, may 
eanly be perceived by every one who will think impartially on 
the matter. This argument becomes still more strong, when 
we consider the great care which the Divine Being in all ages 
took to preserve those books which are now received into the 
caaon of the Old Testament, even when the peraons with whom 
they were intrusted were under circumstances, in which, with- 
out the influence of Heaven, it would have been almost im- 
postdble for them to have preserved them. To instance only 
that one time when the Jews were under the tyranny of An- 
tiochus Epiphancs,' when although that monster of iniquity 
laid their temple and their city waste, destroyed all the sacred 
books he could meet with, and at length published a decree, that 
all those should sufier immediately death who did not resign 
their copies, yet was the sacred volume safely preserved, and 
care was taken of it by its author. 

2. The zeal of the faithful at all times for their sacred 
books was such, as would be a very eflfectual means to se- 
cure them from perishing. 

This is well known both of the Jews and Christians ; and 
indeed no less can be reasonably imagined of those, who looked 
npon these books as discovering the method of obtaining eternal 
life, and that religion, for which they willingly sacrificed both 
themselves and all they had. Hence, as under the barbarous 
persecution of the Jews by Antiochus just mentioned, so also 
under the Christian persecutions no endeavours were vranting 
CO extirpate and abolish the Scriptures. It is evident that the 

to the observations already given, first, that, whatever this design upon the 
Gospels was, it docs not appear to have been put in execurion ; for ir any 
falsificaUun of them had been attempted, what ttuimlts would it liave raised 
%ki the east, where Anastasiue waa universally hated I It would, in ttctf 
have coat that emperor his crown and his life. Secondly, if he had really 
designed tu corrupt the puritv of the Goi^pels. the hidtoriaas of tliat time, 
who have not been bactiward in relating his other malpractices, would not 
fail to have recorded it a<i a islanding lounatueiu of bis infatny. But they 
are totally eJent concerning any such attempt. See Millii Prolegomena ad 
Nov. Test. «§ lOU, 1015. (p. 9a edit. Kusteri) ; Dr. Bentley's Remarlca db 
Froethinking, rem. xxxiii. (Enchiridion Theologlcum, voL v. ppi 175^186.); 
Dr. Ibbot's DLscourses at the Bovie Lectures, vol ii pp. 769, 760. folio edit. 
> Brnesti, Inst. luterp. Nov. TesL pp. 151—156. Lardacr*s Works, 8vo. 
vol. vi. pn. 650—672. ; 4io. vol. iii. pp. 459^470. Stosch, De Canone, pp. 85. 
et seq. Mnldenliawer, Iiitrod. ad Lib. Bil>l. pp. 196—199. Less, pp. ^3— 
SU6. Dr. Harwood s luirod. to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 120—126. Mlchae- 
Iis, vol. i. np. 23—69. and vol. ii. pp. 2(62—374. Dr. Nares's Remarks on the 
Unitarian Version of the New Testament, pp. xxix. xxx. 258. 259. Dr. Ry. 
an'fi Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, pp. 15(2-159. Abbadie, 
Tmiw de la VeritC* de la Religion Cbretienne, voL ii. pp. 45—67. Vernet, 
Truit6 de la Verity de la Religion Chr^stieone, voL lii pp. 48—76. Dr. 
BenOry's Remarks on Freethiaking, remark xxxIL (in Eachirid. Theol. 
vol V. pp. 154—175.) 
• Joseph. Aniiq. JuO. lib. xfi. e. 7. Bee also 1 Mace. I. 56. 67. 



wann zeal and diligent care of the faithful preserved thinn ; and 
although the emperor Dioclcsian in his imperial edict, among 
other cruelties, enacted, that all the sacred books should \m burnt 
v^herever they vrere found ;^ yet as the courage and resolutioa 
of the Christians baffled and frustrated the design of his rage its 
all other instances, so they frustrated it very remaikably in this 
instance. Nor indeed could it be otherwise, vrhen we consider, 

3. That the canonical books, either in the original lain 
guages or by means of versions, were dispersed into tke 
most countries, and in the possession of innumerable perscos. 

As the truth of this fact has been demonstrated in the two 
preceding sections of this chapter, we are authorized to in- 
fer how improbable it is, nay, almost impossible, that any 
book, 80 esteemed as the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament were and still are, both b'y Jews and Christians, and 
which they severally believe to be divinely inspired, so dt^ 
fused into the most <]J8tant countries, the copies of whicb, 
or of translations from them, would also be continually mul- 
tiplying and increasing, could by any accident or chance, bj 
any human force or power, or mucn less by any careless 
neglect, be lost and irrecoverably perish. 

1 V. With regard to the Old Testament^ more particularly 
we may observe, tiiat what has given credit to the objection, 
that some of the canonical books of Scripture are lost, is the 
common notion, tiiat the books, so supposed to be lost, wen» 
volumes of some size, and all of them indited b^ the Holy 
Spirit. Now, in opposition to this erroneous notion, it is Xo 
be considered, 

1. That the Hebrew word (nso sfpPBfli), which we render 
hook^ properly signifies the bare rehearsal of any thing, m 
any kind of writing, however small ; and it was me custom 
of the Jews to calTevery little memorandum by that name. 

Thus, what we translate 9^ bill of divorcement (Deut. xxiv. 1.) 
is in the original a book of tUvorcemeui ; and the short account 
of the genealogy of Jesus Qhrist (Matt. i. I.) is termed in th« 
Hebrew idiom the book of the generation of Jems Christ. So 
in Matt. xix. 7. and Mark x. 4. it is in the Greek a book of di» 
vorcement. In like manner, David's letter to Joab in 2 Sana, 
xi. 14, 15. is a book in the Hebrew and Greek ; as also the kiag 
of Syria's letter to the king of Israel, mentioned in 2 Kings v. 5w' 

3. That several of these tracts, which are now extasl, 
were written, not by persons pretending to any supernatural 
assistance, but by those who were styleid recorders or writeta 
of chronicles,^ an office of great honour and trust, but of a 
different kind from that of the prophets. 

3. But, supposing that the books in question were written 
by those who were truly prophets, yet ttiey were not wiittcB 
by inspiration. 

This argument is forcibly stated by Augustine'' in the follow- 
ing manner:-^*' In the histories of the kings of Judah and !»• 
rael, several things ve mentioned, which are not there explained, 
and are referred to as contained in other books which the pro* 
phets wrote : and sometimes the names of these prophets are 
mentioned ; and yet these writings are not extant in the canon 
which the church of God receives. The reason of which I can 
accoimt for in no other way, than by supposing, that those very 
persons to whom the Holy Spirit revealed those things whidi 
are of the highest authority in religion, sometimes wrote only 
as faithful historians, and at other times as prophets under the 
influences of divine inspiration ; and that these writings are so 
different from. each other, that the one sort are to be imputed 
to themselves as the authors, the other to God, as speaking by 
them ; the former are of service to increase our knowledge, the 
other of authority in religion, and canonicaL*' In addition to 
this observation, we may remark, that the books of prophecy 

always have their authors' names expressed, and commonly 

* 

• Easeb. Iliat. Ecel. lib. viii. c. 2. 

• Many similar instanceii are tu be found in ancient profane writers, m 
which lettera aire called bookt. Two of tile most strilcinf are the ibUowiuc, 
taken from the father of profane history, oh Herodotus is fn^enlly called : 
— iUlating the conspiracy of Harpagua afainat Aatyagea, kinf of Media, h* 
■ays, that Harpa^as conunonicated his intentiona to Cyrua In a letter, 
whicl^ as all the roada leading to Persia were ftiarded bv the klns's iroopi^ 
he sewed up in the belly of a hare, and sent it to him by one o? his ojosl 

trusty domeSlica. — A»>roi'/Mn%»»^r«A*i»o{, «<• »9*rxf»<r9vtov m* ymftfm, 
x»i 'ivSiv uir9TtK»(, A( Si kx*, ewr» trt^nti BItAION, ypn^*( tm «i %St*n. 

lib. I. c. 124. torn. i. p. ST, Ojron. 1809.— Again, speaking of Hisdnua's at* 
tempt to excite a conapinwy afainet Dariua, he aaya,>->His next mcaaurs 
waa to send Uttera to certain persona at SardBc, with whom he had pre- 
viously communicated on the aubjectof a revolt T8««-i ipXafdr* «:wrf 

lUfftimv »*t/tmt BIBAIA, if Wf^KtKtri x^9l^^t£^¥m¥ itwrv av^t^rartt^ vi^i. JUx 

vi. c. 4. vol. ii. p. 62. 

• Aee 2 Sara. viii. 16. (marginal renderinf) and 2 Kings gull. All 

• De Civitate Dei. Ub. zviii. c 36L 
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Ihej ara vepotod in Ibe books IfamMlvet, But in the hifltori«» 

c«l books there was noi the Mune reaaoa for epecifying the 

nemes of their avithon; beceuie, in mattere of fact whidi are 

past, an author may easily be disproved, if he relates what is 

fitlae concerning his own times, or concerning times of which 

there are meo^tals sdll extant But the cr^it of prophecies 

concerning things which are not to come to pass for a very 

long time most depend on the miasioo and authority of the 

prophet only ; and therefore it was necessary that the names of 

the prophets should be annexed, in order that their predictions 

■ught be depended upon, when they were known to be delivered 

by men, who, by other predictions already fulfilled, had shown 

themselves to he true prophets. 

4. The bare citation of any book in an allowedly canoni- 
cal writing is'not sufficient to prore that such book ever was 
canonical. 

If this were to be admitted, we must receive as the word of 
God, the Greek poems of Arstus, Menander, and Epimenides ; 
for pisssges are quoted from them by PauL^ 

5. Lastly, we may observe that most of the pieces sup- 
posed to be lost are still remaining in the Scriptures, though 
under different appellations ; and that such as are no/ to be 
foimd tfawere were never designed for religious instruction, 
nor are they essential to the salvation of mankind. In il- 
lustratioQ oi this remark, we may adduce the following ex- 
amples, which are taken exclusively from the Old Testameat 
Thus, 

[i.] The B»9h9fthe Cov^nonf, mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 7., 
which is snppoeed to be lost, is not a distinct book from the 
body of the Jewish laws ; for whoever impartially examines that 
pssBsgg win find that the book referred to is nothing else but a 
eottectieB of such injunctions and exhortations as are expressly 
laid down in the four preceding chapters. 

[iLJ The Book of the War$ of the Lord, died in Num.xxi. 
14., and supposed also to be lost, is, in the opinion of an emi- 
nent critic,' that very record, which, upon the defeat of the 
Amalekitea, Moeee was commanded to make as a memorial of it, 
and Is rehearoe it in the earo of Joshua, So that it seems to 
be noting more than a short account of that victory, together 
with esme directions for Joshua's private use and conduct in the 
managoDent of the snbseqnent war, but in no respect whatever 
di r taled by divine inspiration, and consequently no part of the 



[iiL] Hie Book ofJaoher, mentioned in Josh. x. 13., is sup- 
posed by some to be the same with the book of Judges, because 
we find mention therein of the sun's standing still ; but the con- 
jecture of Josephus^ seems to be better founded, viz. that it was 
composed of certain records (kept in a safe place at that time, 
and afiterwards removed into the temple), which contained an 
account of what happened to the Jev^s from year to year, and 
particularly of the sun's standing still, and also directions for 
the use of the bow (see 2 Sam. i. 18.^, that is, directions for 
instituting archery and maintaining military exercises. So that 
this was not the work of an inspired person, but of some com- 
mon historiographer, who wrote the annals of his own time, and 
might therefore deserve the name of Jasher, or the upright; 
because what he wrote was generally deemed a true and au- 
thentic account of all the events and occurrences which had then 
happened. 

[iv.] Once more, the several books of Solomon, mentioned in 
I Kii^ iv. 32, 33., were no part of the canonical Scriptures. 
His * Three thovoand Proverbo* were perhaps only spoken, not 
committed to writing. His < SongM* which were one thousand 
andji-oe in number, were in all probability his juvenile com- 
positions ; and his universal history of vegetables, and that of 
animals of all kinds, belonged to philosophy. It was not necessary 
for every one to be acquainted with them ; and though the loss 
of them (considering the unequalled wisdom conferred upon 
their author) is to be deplored, yet it is a loss which only the 
buav investigators of nature have cause to lament. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that if any 
books of the Old Testament stem to be wanting in our pre- 
sent canon, they are either such as lie unobserved under 
other denominations; or they are such as never were ac- 
oonnted canonical, such as contained no points essential to 
the salvation of man, and consequently such of which we 

• Aratus Is cited in Acts xvii. 28. ; Meaander in \ Cor. zv. 33. : and Epi- 
meaklea In Titus \.\% 
« Or. Ligbtfbot. • Joaepb. Ant Jud. lib. v. c. 2. 
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may safely live ignorant here, and for which we shall Dev«r 
be responsible hereafter.^ 

V. Equally satisfactoiy is the evidence to show that none 
of the books of the New Testament have at any time been 
lost. Some learned men, indeed, have imagined that they 
have found allusions to writings in the New Testament* 
from which they have been persuaded that Paul wrote se- 
veral other epistles to the Christian churches besides tkose 
we now hav^ but a little examination of the passages re- 
ferred to will show that their conjectures have no foundation. 

1. Thus in 1 Cor. v. 9. the following words occur — ^E>f*4* 
XifAst tr *n vrtroKM, which in our version is rendered — I have wnt" 
ten to you in an epistle. From this text it has been inferred 
that Paul had already written to the Corinthians an epiBtle 
which is no longer extant, and to which he alludes ; while 
others contend 3iat by tm vrtTtxx he means only the epistle 
which he is writing. A third opinion is this, viz. that Paul 
refers to an epistle which he had written, or begun to write, 
but had nqjt sent ; for, on receiving further information from 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, he suppressed Uiat, 
and wrote this, in which he considers the subject more at 
large. 

[i.] To the hypothesis, which supposes that Paul wrote a 
former letter which is now lost, there is this formidable objection, 
that no such epistle was ever mentioned or cited by any ancient 
writer, nor has any one even alluded to its existence, though 
both the received epistles are perpetually quoted by the fathers 
from the earliest period. To which we may add, that the reve- 
rence of the first professors of Christianity for the sacred writings, 
and their care for the preservation of them, were so great, ax to 
render it extremely improbable that a canonical book should be 
lost^ From the third hypothesis the praise of ingenuity cannot 
be withheld ; but as it is a mere conjecture, unsupported by fb^s, 
we therefore apprehend that this first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and no other, was intended by the Apostle. The grounds on 
which this opinion rests are as follow : — • 

(1.) The expression t* srfrsXN does not mean an epistle, but 
that which Paul is writing. Thus Tertius, who was Panfa 
amanuensis, speaking of the Epistle to the Romans, says, " I 
Tertius, who wrote this epistle (tity «rfrexiiy), salute you.'' (Rom. 
xri. 82.) Similar expressions occur in Col. iv. 16. 1 Theas. v. 
87. and 2 Thess. iii. 14. 

(8.) With regard to the word fl>^4^, / lorote^ some commen- 
tators refer it to what the Apostle had said in verses 5. and 6. of 
this chapter : but it may also be considered as anticipative of 
what the Apostle will be found to have written in subsequent 
parts of this epistle, viz. in "n, 13., again in v. 18., and also in 
vii. 9. It is probable, therefore, that Paul, on reading over this 
letter after he had finished it, might add the expression in verse 
9., and take notice of what he says afterwards, *' / have (says 
he) written to you in this epistle*' viz. in some of thefoUowmg 
chapters, against fornication, and joining yourselves to persons 
addicted to that sin. 

(3.) The word t)^^^ however, is not necessarily to be un- 
derstood in the past tense. There are neariy one hundred in- 
stances in the New Testament in which the past is put for the 
present tense. Thus, in John iv. 38., Jesus Christ, speaking of 
the mission of the apostles, says, et^nmxA, / sent you, though it 
had not yet taken place. A more material example occurs in a 
subsequent chapter of this very epistle (ix. 16.), where Paul uses 
rypA'^x in the sense of y^a^, I "write, JSTeither (says he) have 
I vritten these things, that is, at this time, in this epistle which 
I am now writing. In the passage now under consideration, 
therefore, the expression t>g«4(t CfM m td i7is-o>ji, is equivalent to 
>(at^ vfM, J -write unto you m this epistle, not to associate vith 
fornicators : and that this view of the passage is correct, is evi- 
dent from V. 11. of this chapter, which is only a repetition of v. 
9. Nt/N /i fy^A^<^.it, J^'o-w J -write unto you. The adverb wtt, noro, 
shows that it is spoken of the present time, though the verb be in 
the pest tense. The following, then, is the plain sense of the text 
and context : " / -write unto you," says the Apostle, "in this my 
letter, not to associate (literally, be mingled J vith fo'^caters, 
yet not altogether -with the fornicators of this -world, or -with 
the covetous, or extortioners, or idolaters, since then indeed ye 

« Edwards's Discourse concerning the Authority, Style, and PerfecfJoa 
of the Old and New Testament, yoI. iii. pp. 451—463. Jenlcins's Reasonable- 
neus and Cert«intT of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 9&->Vr. Jones oa 
the Canon of the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 130—136. 

• This observation is so applicable to tne epistle of Paul to the Corifi- 
thians, which is extant in the Armenian tongue, that any further noiicr of 
that paeudo-epiatle is unnecessary. The curious reader may find as 
English translation of it, as alao of a pretended episf le of Paul to the Co 
rinthians, accompanied with satisfactory obsenratioiis to provs their k|ii> 
riouiuic»% iu Jones oo iUc Canon, vuL i. pp. 143— H7. 
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mtitf jfv ettf afthe vorld (lenounw all worldly bnsuicH what- 
«v0r, there being so great a multitade of them). But I mean 
thit-^hat ye 9k9uld av^id the company of a brother (that is, 
a profened Christian), if he be friven to fomicationy covetouS' 
neaOf or idolatry, 7%iff it the thing vhich I at thit time write 
tffile you," 

Putting all these circumstances together, we conclude that 
the internal evidence seems to be unfavourable to the hypo- 
thesis, that a letter to the Corinthians had preceded that 
which Paul was now writing. The exiemal evidence is de- 
cidedly against such hypothesis. Upon the whole, therefore, 
we have no doubt that the two epistles still preserved are the 
only epistles which Paul ever addressed to the Corinthians.^ 

2. m 2 Cor. x. 9 — 11. we read as follows : Thai I may 
not teem as if I would terrify you by lettebs. For his let- 
ters, oay they, are weighty and powerful, but his bodily pre^ 
senee is weak, and his speech contemptible. ^ Let such an one 
think this, that such aswem in word by letters when we are 
absent, such will we be also in deed when we are present. Hence 
it has been argued that Paul had already written more than 
one— even several letters to the Corinthians. 

Bat to this it is answered, that it is very common to speak of 
one epistle in the plural number, as all know ; and Paul might 
well write as he here does, though he had hitherto sent only one 
vpistle to the persons to whom he is writing. And from so long 
a letter as the first Epistle to the Corinthians is, men might form 
a good judgment concerning his manner of writing lxttsks, 
though they had seen no other.^ 

3. In Col. iv. 16. Paul desires the Colossians to send to 
Laodicea the epistle which they themselves had received, 
and to send for another from Laodicea, which was also to be 
read at Colossae. His words are these : When this epistle is 
read among you, cause that it be read also in the diurek of the 
Laodieeans, and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodiem : 
•— «su TMT CR AAoiiKutf tfA KM vfAuc Mttyfmn, Now the former part 
of this verse is clear : but it is not so clear what epistle St. 
Paul meant by » i^nrcMr ik Atfc/oca^r. These words have been 
interpreted three different ways. 

(1.) 'H vns^KM « AeuJMULc has been explained, as denoting 
** an epistle, which had been written from Laodicea to PauL" 
This epistle has been supposed to have contained several ques- 
tions, proposed to the apostles by the Laodiceans, which he 
answered in the epistle to the Colossians ; and hence it has been 
infiorred that Wul ordered them to read the former, as being ne- 
cessary toward a right understanding of the latter. 

But this opinion is erroneous : for if Paul had received an 
epistle from Laodicea, the capital of Phrygia, he would have re- 
tamed the answer to the questions which it contained to Lao-, 
dioea itself, and not to a small town in the neighbourtiood. Be- 
sides, there would have been a manifest impropriety in sending 
to the Colossians answers to questions, with which they were not 
acquainted, and then, after they had the epistle which contained 
the answers, desiring them to read that which contained the 
questions. 

(2.) Another opinion is, that Paul meant an epistle which he 
hixnself had written at Laodicea, and sent from that place to 

> Mlchaclis, voL iv. pp. ^-6& Ferdinand! Stosch, AnozTOAlXON 
CAOKAHPOK, Rive Tractatos Theolocicus de EpistoUs ApoMolonim non 
doperditii, pp. 75—94. (Groniof en, 12uio. 1763.) Roaenmttller, Scholia In 
N. T. ti)m. IV. pp. 71, 72. Bishop Mlddlelon on the Greek Article, pp. 469. 
474. Dr. Lardner's Works, 8vo. voL vi. pp. 668—671. ; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 468, 
469. Dr. Jolm Edwards on the AiKhority, &c. of Scripture, voL lU. pp. 467— 
469. Dr. Storr, Opuacula ▲cadeoiioa, voL li. pp. 27% Jones on the Ganon. 
vol i. pp. 136—142. 

• Lardner's Works^ Svo. voL vl. pp. 66a ; 4to. voL UL pp. 467, 468. 



Timothy, beeaoae the Oveek sahicripti A to the ftnst epistle to 
Timothy is n^e; Tt/uuAtB9 f>{«^ <»« AauJmtmt, This opinion is 
defended by Iheophylact : but it is undoubtedly fiilse. For it is 
evident from Col. iL 1. that Paul had never been at Laodicea, 
when he vrrote his epistle to the Colossians ; and if he had, he 
would not have distinguished an epistle, which he had written 
there, by the place where it was written,- but by the person or 
community to which it was sent It was not Pi il's custom to 
date his epistles ; for the subscriptions, which we now find an- 
nexed to them, were all added at a later period, and by unknown 
persons. If, therefore, he had meant an epistle, which he him- 
self had written at Laodicea, he certainly would not have de> 
noted it by the title of » OTvroJji « lnuAmmaf. 

(3.) There remains, therefore, no other possible mterpretatioo 
of these words, than an " epistle, which the Laodiceans had re- 
ceived from Paul," and which the Colossbns were ordered to pro- 
cure from Laodicea, when tLey communicated to the Laodiceans 
their own epistle. 

But, as amonir the epistles of Paul in our own canon, not 
one is addressed tx> the Laodiceans in particular, theque8ti(» 
again occurs : AVhich, and where is this epistle ? 

1. There exists an epistle, which goes by the name of 
Paul's epistle to the Laodiceans. 

This, however, is undoubtedly a forgeiy, though a very an* 
cient one ; for Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century, in his 
note to the passage in question, speaks of it as then extant Bui 
this is manifestly a mere rhapsody, collected from Paul's othei 
epistles, and which no critic can receive as a genuine work of the 
Apostle. It contains nothing which it was necessary for the Co- 
lossians to know, nothing that is not ten times better and xaote 
fully explained in the epistle which Paul sent to the Colossians ; 
in short, nothing which could be suitable to Paul's design. 

2. As tlie epistle, therefore, which now goes bv the name 
of the epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, is a forgery, the 
Apostle might mean an epistle, which he had sent to the Lao- 
diceans, and which is now lost 

An objection, however, to this opinion (namely, that he had 
sent an epistle to the Laodiceans in particular), may be made 
from CoL iv. 16., where Paul requests the Colossians to aalute 
Nymphas, who was a Laodicean. If he had written a particu- 
lar epistle to the Laodiceans he would have saluted Nymphas 
rather in this epistle, than in that to the Colossiana. 

3. Tliere remains a third explanation, which is hot clogged 
with the preceding difficulty, namely, that Paul meant an 
epistle, which he had written partly, but not solely for the 
use of the Laodiceans. 

This epistle, in all probability, is that which is called the epis- 
tle to the Ephesians ; because Laodicea was a church within the 
circuit of the Ephesian church, which was the metropolitan of all 
Asia. And as Ephesus was die chief city of Proconsular Asia, 
this epistle may refer to the whole province.^ 

The preceding are the most material instances which have 
afibrdea occasion for the supposition that Paul wrote epintlea 
which are now lost There are indeed three or four other 
examples, which have been conjectured to refer to lost epis- 
tles ; Dut as these conjectures are founded on misconceptions 
of the Apostle's meaning, it is unnecessary to adduce them 
We have, therefore, every reason to conclude that no part or 
THB New TfcsTAMEirr is lost, and that the caoon of Scripture 
has descended to our times, entire and uncomipted* 

• BTichaelis, vol. iv. pp. 124—127. Edwards on the Perfectinn, Ac. of 
Bcriptare, voL HI pp. 47(( 471. Alber. HermeneuUca NoviTsst\nienti,loia 
i. pp. 233^ 2M. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION L 

DIRECT KYIDKNCES OF THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD MND NEW TEfiTAMEllTS. 

Their CredibiUty thorwn, I. From the Writers having a perfect knvwled^e •/ the eutjectt they relate^^U, From the Moral 

Certainty of FiUehood being" detected, if there had been any, Thi» proved at large, 1. Concerning the Old T^otament / 

and, 2. Concerning the JSTew Te»tament,~^Ul, From the oubnttence, to thit very day, ofMonumentt inetituted to perpetU" 

ate the memory of the principal facte and evente therein recorded^ — kAnd, IV. From the vfonderful Eetablithment and Pro* 

pagation of Chriotianity, 



Satispactory as the preceding considerations are, in de- 
monstrating the genuineness, authenticity, and uncomipted 
preservation of ^e books of tiie Old and New Testaments 
as ancient writinge, yet they are not of themselves sufficient 
to deterndne their aid hility. An author may write of events 
which have happened in his time and in the place of his re- 
sidence, but should he be either credulous or a fanatic, or 
should we have reason to suspect his honesty, his evidence 
is of no value. In order, therefore, to establish the credibility 
of an author, we must examine more closely into his particu- 
lar character, and inauire whether he possessed abilitaes suf- 
ficient to scntinli2 tne truth, and honesty enough faithfully 
to relate it as it happened. 

That the histories contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments are credible ; in other words, that there is as great a 
regard to be paid to them, as is due to other histories of al- 
lowed character and reputation, is a fact, for the truth of 
which we have as great, if not greater, evidence than can be 
adduced in behalf of any other history. For the writers of 
these books had a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
they relate, and their mojal character, though rigidly tried, 
was never impeached by their keenest opponents : if there 
had been any falsehoods in the accounts of such transactions 
as were public and generally known, they would e^ly have 
been detected ; and their statements are confirmed by monu- 
ments subsisting to this veiy day, as also by tiie wonderful 
propagation andestablishment ot Christianity. 

L in the first place, The writers of the rooks of the 
Old and New Testament had a PBRFScrr knowledge of 

THE SURJECTS WHICH THEY RELATE ; AND THEIR MORAL CHA- 
RACTER, THOUGH RIGIDLY TRIED, WAS NEVER IMPEACHED SY 
IHEIR KEENEST OPPONENTS. 

The authors of these books were, for. the most part, con- 
temporary with and eye-witnesses of the facts which ^ey 
have recorded, and concerning which they had sufficient op 
portunity of acquiring full and satisfactory information ; and 
those transactions or things which they did not see, they de- 
rived from the most certain evidences, and drew from the 
purest sources. If a man be deemed incompetent to record 
any thing but that which he sees, history is altogether use- 
less : but a satisfactory degree of certainty is attainable on 
events, of which we were not eye-witnesses; and no one who 
read^ these pages doubts the signing of Magna Charta, or the 
battles of A^ncourt or Waterloo, any more than if he had 
stood by ana seen the latter fought, and the seals actually 
affixed to the former. We owe much to the integrity of others ; 
and the mutual confidence, on which society is founded, 
re.]uires, with justice, our assent to thousands of events which 
took place long before we were bom, or which, if contempo- 
rary with ourselves, were transacted at some remote spot on 
the' face of the globe. Who will affirm that Rapin or Hume 
w^re incompetent to produce a history, which, making some 
allowrances for human prejudices, is worthy the confidence 
and the credit of our countrymen t Yet neither the one nor 
the other was the witness of more than an insignificant por- 
tion of his voluminous production. But if, by £awing from 
pore sources, a man is to be deemed competent to relate facts, 
of which he was not an eye-witness, then the writers of the 
Bible, in those particular events of which they were not eye- 
witnesses, but which they affirm with confidence, are entitled 
to our crediL' 

1. WUh regard to the axUhors of the aeverai hooka of the Old 
Festament, It is evident in the four last books of^the Pen- 
tateuch, thit Moses had a chief concern in all the transac- 

a Dt. OnBver'a L«ctiirM an Scripture FacU, p. €53. 



tions there related, as legislator and governor of the Jews, 
Every thing was done under his eye and cognizance ; so 
that this part of the history, with the exception of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy (which was added by a later writer), 
may, not improperly, oe called the history of his life and 
times. He speaks of himself, it is true, in the third person; 
but this affords no ground for suspectin? either the genuine- 
ness of his writings or the credibility of their author. Xe- 
nophon, Cesar, and Josephus write of themselves in the 
third person ; yet no one ever questions the genuineness or 
credibility of their writings on that account. And for thA 
first book of the Pentateuch, or that of Genesis, we have 
already seen that he is competent to the relation of every 
event, and that he had sufficient authority for all the facta 
therein recorded.' 

In like manner, the autfiors of the subsequent historical 
books, as Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, relate the 
transactions of which they were witnesses ; and where they 
treat of events prior to their own times, or in which fhey did 
not actually participate, they derived their information from 
ancient coeval and public documents, with such care as fre- 
fluently to have preserved the very words and phrases of 
their authorities ; and very oflen tney have referred to the 

{mblic annals which they consulted. Moreover, they pub- 
ish^ their writings in those times when such documents 
and annals were extant, and might be appealed to by their 
readers; who so highly approved of tneir writings, and 
recommended them to posterity, that they were preserved 
with more care than the more ancient and coeval monuments^ 
which were lost in the lapse of time. So also the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiei, Daniel, and others, where they 
relate events that took place before their own times, derived 
their narratives of them from the authentic documents just 
noticed; but concerning the fhcts that occurred in their own 
times, which indeed, for the most part, relate to the degene- 
racy, corruption, or idolatry of their countrymen, whom they 
reproved for those crimes, and urged them to repentance, 
they are contemporary and native witnesses. But, suppos- 
ingr the authors of any of these books, as those of Joshua 
and Samuel, were not known, it would not follow (as some 
have objected) that because it was anonymous, it was there- 
fore of no autnority. The venerable record, called Doomtday 
Book^ is anonymous, and was compiled from various surveys 
(fragments of some of which are still extant) upwards of 
seven hundred and thirty years since; yet it is received as 
of the highest authority in the matters of fact of which it 
treats. If this book has been preserved among the records 
of the realm, so were the Jewish records, several of which 
(as the books of Jasher, Abijah, Iddo, Jehu, and others that 
might be mentioned") are expressly cited. The books above- 
mentioned are therelore books of authority, though it should 
be admitted that they were not Mrritten by ^e persons whose 
names they bear.* 

• See pp. 34 — 36. mpra. 

• " If any one having aceem to the joamala of the lorde and commooa, to 
the books of the treasury, war office, privy council, and other public docu- 
ments, should at this day write iin history of the reigns of George the first 
and second, and should publish it without his name, would any man, three 
or four hundreds or thousands of yearn hence, question the auihoritv uf 
that book, when he knew that the whole British natkm had received it as 
an authentic book, from the time of its first publication to the age in which 
he Uvel This supposition is in point. The books of the Old Testament 
were composed from the records of the Jewish nation, and they have been 
received aa true by that nation, from the tiqie in which they were written to 
the present day. Dodsley's Annual Register is an anonymous book, we only 
know the name of iu editor ; the New Annual Register is an anonymuus 
book ; the Reviews are anonymous books ; but do we, or will our postfrilv 
esteem these b«>oks as of no authority 1 On the contrary, they are admk* 
led at present, and will ba racalvcd in after-i^aa, as aulhontative rf cords • 
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2. In like manner, the writers of the New Testament 
were conteinporary with the facta which they have recorded, 
and had sufficient means of acc^uiring correct information 
concerning them. The chief writers p? the New Testament 
are Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jade, all Jews by 
birth, and resident at Jerusalem, the scene of the history 
which they relate. They were all the immediate disciples 
of Jesus Christ, and eye-witnesses of his miracles as well 
as of the wonderful effects produced by his discourses on 
the people. Paul, it is true, was a native of Tarsus, and 
nol among those who had been the friends of Jesus and the 
eye-witnesses of his actions ; but he had lived a long time 
at Jerusalem, had studied theology under Gamaliel (a Jew- 
ish teacher at that time in the higtiest repute), and diligently 
employed himself in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
Jewish religion. Mark, it is well known, composed his 
Gospel under the immediate inspection of Peter, and Luke 
composed his Gospel and Acts under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Paul. Their histories, therefore, are of as great au- 
thority as if they had been written by the abuve-mentioned 
eye-witnesses.i It is an extraordinary but singular fact that 
no history since the commencement of the woild has been 
written by an equal number of contemporary authors. We 
consider sevenl histories as authentic, though there has not 
been transmitted to our times any authentic monument in 
writing, of equal antiquity wiUi those facts of which we are 
fully persuaded. The history of Alexander, king of Maeedon, 
aw conqueror of Asia, ia not attested by any contemporary au^ 
ihor. And the same remark may be made on the history of 
Augustus, Tiberius, and others, of which no doubt can be 
entertained, though it has been written by authors who were 
not witnesses of the facts therein contained. It is exceed- 
ingly rare, when the facts are ancient, to have well circum- 
stantiated proofs of the same date and age. 

That all the writers of the New Testament were contem- 
poraries with the events which they have related, is mani- 
fest from the following considerations. So many facts and 
circumstances indeed are recorded, that, if the narrative were 
not true, they might have been easily confuted. The scenes 
of the most material events are not laid in remote, obscure, 
or unfrequented places; the time fixed is not some distant 
age; nor is the account given obscure and general. The 
facts are related as of recent occunence, some of them as 
having taken place at Jerusalem, then subject to the Roman 
government, and garrisoned by a band ot Roman soldiers; 
others as having happened at Caesarea; others, in cities of 

freat resort in Syria, and elsewhere. The Gospels are a 
istory of no obscure person. Jesus Christ was a subject 
of universal curiosity : he preached and wrought miracles in 
the presence of thousands, and was freauently attended by 
great numbers of persons of all ranks ana characters. When 
3ie high-priest interrogated him concerning his disciples and 
doctrine, ne answered, " I spake openly to the world; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews 
always resort, and in secret have I said nothingr" (John xviii. 
20.) ; and he appealed to those who had heard him, for the 
publicity of his conduct Both Jews and Gentiles severely 
scrutinized his character and conduct ; and he was ultimately 
put to death publicly, and during a solemn festival, when the 
Jews were assembled at Jerusalem. While the principal 
facts, related in tlie Gospels, were fresh in the memory of 
their countrymen, the four evangelists published their seve- 
ral memoirs of the life and death of Jesus Christ. In relating 
his miraculous operations, they mention the time, the place, 
the persons concerned, and tne names of those whom he 
healed or raised from the dead. They delivered their his- 
tories to the people among whom he had lived, while that 
feneration was alive who beheld the scenes which they had 
escribed. N ow the enemies of Christ and his disciples were 
sufficiently able and willing to detect falsehoods, if there had 
been any, in these publications : their credit was at stake, 
and for their own vindication, it was incumbent on those who 
put him to death, and persecuted his disciples, to contradict 
their testimony, if any part of it had been false. But no at' 
tempt W£u ever made to contradict or to refute such testimony : 
on the contrary (as will be shown in a subsequent page),> it 
is confirmed by the historical testimony of adversaries, and 

the cMl, military, and literary history of England, and of Europe. 80 Unle 
foundation \» there for our being startled by the aaaertion, * It ia anonymous 
■nd Without authority.' " Bp. .Watson's Apology, in answer to Paine's Age 
of Reason, p. 96. 12mo. London, 1320. 

* See the testimonies of Origen, TertuUian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Papias, in Dr. Lardner's Credibility of the Gospel History, part ii. chaixera 
i& 27. 22. and 9. 
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consequently the circumstantiality of tie evange.icalhistnn. 
ans establishes their credibility. THe same remark is appli- 
cable to the Acts of the Apostles, which, like the Gospels, 
were published in the place and among the people where the 
facts recorded were transacted, and were attested by those 
who opposed Christianity.—*' What shall we do to these men ? 
for thai indeed anotabk miracle hath been done by them is mani" 
fest to aU them thai dwell at Jerusalem, akb wk cannot dknt > 
IT." CActs iv. 16.) 
IL Secondly, If thbrs had bbkn ant rALSEHOons in thk 

ACCOUNTS or SUCH TRANSACTIONS AS WERE PUBLIC AND OENB- 
RALLY KNOWN, THEV WOULD HAVE BEEN EASILY DETECTED : 
FOR THESE ACCOUNTS WERE PUBLISHED AMONG THE PEOPLE 
WHO WITNESSED THE EVENTS WHICH THE HISTORIANS RELATED. 

But NO SUCH detection ever was or could be made in thi 

WRITINGS OF THE AUTHORS OP THE OlD AND NeW TESTA- 
MENTS. 

In fact, we cannot charge Moses with having asserted 
falsehoods in the writings that bear his name, without 
charging liim with beinff Uie greatest knave as well as the 
most wicked impostor that ever lived. The injustice and im- 
possibility of such charges as these (which, however, the im- 
pugners of the Scriptures persist in asserting, regardless of 
the convincing evidence to the contrary) will re^ily appear 
from the following considerations : — 

[i.] It is almost incredible that so great an impostor as 
Moses must have been, if he had asserted such falsehoods, 
could have given to men so perfect and holy a law as he did ; 
which not only does not allow of the smallest sins, but ^30 
condemns every evil thousht and every criminal desire. 
This at least must be conceded, that no impostor has ever yet 
been seen, who enacted such excellent laws as Moses did. 

[^ii.] As Moses did not impose upon others, so neither was 
he imposed upon himself: in other words, he was neither an 
enthusiast (that is, one labouring under the reflex influence 
of a heated imagination), nor a dupe to the imposition of 
others. This wUl be evident from a brief view of his early 
education and apparent temper of mind. 

Moses was educated in all the learning of Egypt, which ooon- 
try (we know from profane writers) was at that time the seat 
of ail the learning in the then known world ; and though we 
cannot, at this distant period, ascertain all the particulars of 
which that learning consisted, yet we are told that he 'learned 
arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, medicine, music, phil»> 
sophy as taught by hieroglyphics, astronomy, and the whole cir- 
cle of the sciences in which the kings of Egypt were wont to be 
instituted. Now the efliects of a profound knowledge of philo 
sophy are very seldom either enthusiasm or superstition. Such 
knowledge, in an age when it was exclusively con lined to the 
kings and priests of Egypt, might admirably qualify a man to 
make dupes of others, but it would have no tendency to make 
the possessor himself an enthusiast ; though, for the purposes 
of deception, he might aflect to view his own experiments in the 
light of miraculous interpositions from heaven. Moreover, the 
Hebrew legislator was brought up in all the luxury and refine- 
ment of a splendid court, which is obviously very far from being 
favourable to enthusiasm; and the temper of mind with which 
he describes himself to have received his commission, was not 
that of an enthusiast The history of past ages shows us that 
an enthusiast sees no diflJculties, dangers, or objections, no pro- 
babiUties of disappointment in any thing he wishes to und^* 
take. With him the conviction of a divine call is suflicient to 
silence every rational argument But no such precipitate for- 
Vardness or rash confidence is to be traced in the conduct of 
Moses; on the contrary, we may plainly observe in him a veiy 
strong degree of reluctance to undertake the ofiice of liberating 
the Israelites from their Egyptian bondage. Repeatedly did ha 
request to be excused from the ungrateful task, and start eveiy 
difficulty and objection which the wit of man can imagine 
" First, he asks, Who am I that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the children of Itrael out of 
Egrypt? (Exod. ill 11.) Next he urges. When /come vnto 
the children of Israel^ and shall say unto them^ The God of 
your fathers hath sent me unto yov, and they shall say unto 
me. What is his name? What shall I say unto them? (Exod. 
iii. 13.) Then he objects, Behold, they vill not believe me, 
nor hearken unto my voice ; for they vill say, The I^rd hath 
not appeared unto thee, (Exod. iv. 1.) Afterwards his plea is, 
my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since 
thou hast spoken to thy servant; but I am slow of speech, and 
of a slots tongue, (Exod. iv. 10.) At length, when all his ob- 
jectioiis are ovemiled» lie ftirly owns his titter dislike of the 
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task, and bMeeches God to appoint another. my Lord, »end 
I pray thee by the handff him vApm thou vilt tend, (Exod. 
tv. 13.)" This reluctance ia unaccountable on the aupposition 
that Moaea was a diacontented and impatient enthuaiaat ; but it 
is perfectly intelligible, if we allow him to have been free- from 
that mental diaoider, aa the whole of his conduct, together with 
the sound moral feeling, and the deep political wisdom that per- 
vade his code of lawa, proclaim him to have been.^ 

[iii.] It is absolutely incredible that he should haye im- 
posed on the Israelites, as true, things that were notoriously 
false, and of the falsehood of which they could convict 
him. 

For he relates facts and events which had taken place in the 
presence of aix hundred thousand men, and urges the reality 
and truth of those fects upon them as motives to believe and 
obey the new religion, which he introduced among them : Te 
Exow thie day, says he, for I tpeak not unto your children 
-which have not kno-am them ; and after relating a number of 
awful eventa, he conclndea by saying, /or your etsb have aeen 
all theoe greai acta of the Lord vhich he did. (Deut zi. % — 7.) 
Is it likely that Moses could have established his authority among 
the Israeiites (who on many occasions rebelled against him) by 
relating that he had performed various miracles in their behalf 
previously to their departure from Egypt, and that they had teen 
rivers turned mto blood, — ^frogs filling the houses of the Egyp- 
tiana, — their fields destroyed by hail and locusts, — ^their lands 
covered with daikness, — ^Uieir filrst-bom slain in one night, — ^the 
Red Sea feimung a wall for the Israelites, but overwhelming their 
enemies, — a pillar of a cloud and of fire conducting them, — 
manna feJling from heaven for their food, — ^the earth opening 
and deatro/ing his opponents, — ^if all these things had been felse 1 
The fects and events related by Moses are of such a nature, as 
precludes the potoibility of any imposition ; and, by appealing 
Co his advemriea, who witnessed the transactions he reconls, 
he has given the world the most incontestable evidencea of his 
veradly as an historian, and also of his divine commission. In- 
deed, if Moses had not been direo^ and supported by super- 
natural aid, and by a divine commission, his attempt to release 
Uie Israelitish' nation from their servitude in Egypt must have 
been characterized by no other term than adventurous folly ; and 
all his subsequent proceedings must, in any other view of the 
fuA, be regarded as imprudent and insane.' 

[iv.l We cannot conceive for what end, or with what 
view, Moses could have invented all these things. Was it 
U> acquire glory or riches ? he does not appear to nave sought 
either riches or profit Though he had ample opportunities 
of aggrandizing his family, he left not to his own children 
any office of honour or emolument ; and, on his decease, he 
appointed an individual from another tribe to be the general 
who was to conduct the Israelites into the promised land. 
On the contrary, his writinga are marked by the strictest 
veracity, candour, and impartiality. 

If we consider those apologists for themselves, who have 
let\ us memoira of their own lives, we shall find in most of 
them an ambitious display of those moral virtues, by which 
they desire to be distinguished : they lose no opj^ortunity of 
setting forth the punty of their designs, and the integrity of 
their practice. The rest may do this with less pomp and 
affectation ; they may preserve a modesty in the language, 
and a decent reserve in the air and cast of their narration ; 
still, however, the same purpose is discoverable in all these 
writers, whether thej openly proclaim or nicely suggest and 
insinuate their own importance. When men are actuated hj 
a strong desire of appearing in the fairest light to others, it 
unavoidably breaks out in some shape or other, and all the 
indirect ways of address cannot conceal it from the intelli- 
gent observer. This remark we see exemplified in Xeno- 
phon and Julius Caesar, two of the most extraordinary per- 
sons of the pagan world. They bought fit to record tneir 
9wn acts and achievements, and have done it with that air of 
neglect and unpretending simplicity, which has been the 
wonder of mankind. Yet, through all this apparent indif- 

■ Fabcr's Hone Mossicae, vol. i. pp. 210— 2M. in which the topics, above 
brieflv DoCiced, are treated at leogtn with great force oraifumeat 

• 8«e this argument foUj considered and illustraled in M. Du Voisin'a 
▲otoril^ des Lrvres de Mojree, pp. 187—189. ; and in Mr. Bryant'a Dlseerta- 
tioa oa the Divine Mlesion of Mosea, forming the fourth part of hie Treatise 
DO the Plagves inflicted apon the Egyptians (pp. 175— 274.X London, 1810. 
9to. M. CeU^rierhaa also collected many circamitances in the character 
and conduct of Moaes (lome few of which are similar to those above 
■atedX b«it all of which, taken together, confirm his credibility as a writer, 
besides aflbrdinf a stront evidence of his divine mission. Be 1' Origins 
&atbentk|a« etolvins de rAnelso Tsstsment, pp. 181—221. Genive, 



ference, every one sees tijp real drifV of these elaborate 
▼olumes ; every one sees that thej are composed in such a 
way as to excite the highest opinion, not only of their abili- 
ties as generals, but also of their justice, generosity, and 
benoTolence, and, in short, of Uie moral qualities oi then 
respective authors. It evidently appears that they designed 
to be their own panegyrists ; thougn none but such men could 
have executed that design in so successful and inoflfunsive a 
manner. But, however accomplished these great men were, 
can we doubt but that many exceptionable steps were taken 
by them in the afifairs they managed ? that, on some occa- 
sions, their prudence failed them, and their virtue in others 1 
that their counsels and measures were conducted, at times, 
with too little honesty or too much passion 1 Yet, in vain 
shall we look for any thing of this sort in their large and 
particular histories. There, all is fair, judicious, and well 
advised ; everr thing speaks the virtuous man and able com* 
mander, and the obnoxious passages are either suppressed, or 
they are turned in such a way as to do honour to their rela- 
tors.' 

But now, if we turn to the authors of the Bible, we shall 
find no traces of their thus eulogizing themselves. They 
narrate their story unambitiously, and without art. We find 
in it no exaggerations of what may be thought praiseworthy 
in themselves; no oblique encomiums on their own best 
qualities or actions ; no complacent airs in the recital of what 
may reflect honour on their own characten ; no studied re» 
serve and refinement in the turn and language of their his* 
tory. 

More particularly, with respect to Moseb, whom we find men- 
tioned by ancient writers with very high encomiums, we see him 
taking no advantage of his situation or talents, or pladng them 
in the most advantageous point of view. On the contrary, bt 
takes very particular notice of his own infirmities, as his want 
of eloquence, and being slow of speech (Exod. iv. 10.) ; of his 
impatience (Num. xi. 10.) ; his unbelief (Num. xx. IS.) ; 
his rebelling against the commandment of God, for which ne 
was excluded from entering the promised land (Num. xxviL 
14.) ; of his great anger (Exod. xi. 8.) ; and of his being very 
wroth. (Num. xvi. 5.) He takes notice of his repealed declin- 
ing of the measures to which he was called,^ and ascribes the 
new modelling of the government to Jethro*s advice, and not to 
his own wisdom and policy. In short, he spares neither himp 
self, nor his people, nor their ancestors the patriarchs, nor his 
own family or relatives. 

** Of the patriarchs he speaks in sndi a way as not only did 
not gratify the vanity of his countrymen, but such as must most 
severely wound their national pride : he ranks some of theit 
ancestors very high indeed; as worshippers of the true God, and 
observers of his will, in the midst of a world rapidly degencrat* 
ing into idolatry ; yet there is not one of them (Joseph perhapi 
excepted) of whom he does not recount many weaknesses, which 
a zealous partisan would have been careful to suppress ; and te 
many he imputes great crimes, which he never attempts to palli- 
ate or disguise. In this point, the advocates of infidelity may 
be appealed to as judges ; they dwell upon the weaknesses and 
crimes of the patriarchs with gr A triumph ; let them not deny, 
then, that the Scripture account of them is impartial and true ia 
all its points, good as well as bad ; and we fear not but it wiU 
be easily proved, that notwithstanding their weaknesses and even 
crimes, they were upon the whole, and considering the moral 
and religious state of the human mind in that age, characten 
not unworthy of pardon and acceptance with God, and fit instru* 
ments for the introduction of the divine dispensations. Of the 
Jewish nation in general, the author of the Pentateuch speaks, 
it may be said, not only impartially, but even severely ; he does 
not conceal the weakness and obscurity of their first origin, that 
* a Syrian ready to perish was their father ;** nor their long and 
degrading slavery in Egypt: their frequent murmurings and 
criminal distrust of God, notwithstanding his many interposi 
tions in their favour ; their criminal apostacy, rebellion, and 
resolution to ret^im to Egypt, first, when they erected the golden 
calf at Mount Sinai ;^ and next, on the return of the spies from 
the land of Canaan, when they were so afraid of the inhabitants, 
that they durst not attack them ;~ he repeatedly reproaches the 
people with these crimes, and loads them with the epithets of 
stiff-necked, rebellious, and idolatrous :& he inculcates upon them 
most emphatically, that it was not for their own righteouanesi 

• Bp. Hurd's Works, vol. vii. pp. 179. 181. 

« See the passases given In pp. 60, 61. tupra. 

• Deut. xxvi. 6. • Exod zzii. « Nomb. xiii. and xiv. 

• Vide in particular Deut Ix. also Exod. xxxii. 
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fhat God gave them paraemiion of the promiBtd land : he de- 
clarei to them his conviction, that m their prosperity they would 
again' relapse into their rebellions and idolatries, and imitate the 
foul vices of those nations whom God had driven out from before 
them for these vety crimes. Here again we may appeal to the 
judgment of infidels : they triumph in the apostacies and crimes 
of the Jews, and represent them as totally unworthy the divine 
protection and regard : surely then they must confess, that the 
historian who haa thus described them is strictly impartial ; and 
that as he has concealed nothing that would disgrace, we may also 
be confident that he has feigned nothing to exalt Ms country- 
men; and admitting this, we may easily show that, notwith- 
standing the crimes and the stubbornness of the Jews, it was 
yet not unworthy of the divine wisdom to employ them as the 
medium of preserving the worship of the true God amidst an 
idolatrous world, and of preparing the way for the introduction 
of a pure and universal religion. 

** The impartiality of the author of the Pentateuch is not less 
remarkable in the mode in which he speaks of the nearest rela- 
tions and connections of the Jewish Lawgiver. His brother^ 
Aaron is related to have been engaged in the great crime of 
letting up the golden calf, to have joined with his^ sister Miriam 
in an unjustifiable attack on the authority of Moses, and to have 
offended God so much, that he was excluded from the promised 
land ; and the< two eldest sons of Aaron are related to have been 
miraculously put to death by God himself^ in consequence of 
their violating the ritual law. The tribe and kindred of the 
lawgiver are not represented as exempt from the criminal rebel- 
lion of the Jews on the return of the twelve spies : Caleb and 
Joshua, who alone had opposed ii, were of different tribes, one 
of Judah, and the other of Ephraim. In a word, nothing in the 
narrative of the Pentateuch exalts the character of any of the 
near relatives of Moses and Aaron, except only in the instance 
of ^ Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron : who, for his zeal in re- 
atraining and punishing the licentiousness and idolatry into 
which the Midianitish women had seduced his countrymen, was 
rewarded by the high priesthood being made hereditary in his 
family. Of the family of the legislator we are told notliing, but 
that his'^ fathcr-in-Iaw Jcthro was a wise man, who suggested to 
Moees some regulations of utility : that his^ wife was an JSthio- 
pian woman, and as such the object of contempt and opposition 
«ven to his own brother and sister ; and that he had two sons, 
of whomt or their families, the history takes no notice ; so that 
nothing about them is known, but that they were undiatinguished 
Irom the rest of the Levitical tribes How different is all this 
from the embellishments of fiction or the exaggerations of vanity ! 
How strongly does it carry with il the appearance of humility 
and truth !"(< 

The preceding obaervations are equally applicable to the 
writers who succeeded Moses; and who exhibit every mark 
of inte?iity in their character, temper, and manner of writ^ 
ing. They relate facts with the utmost simplicity. They 
appear to have no secular interest in view ; nor can we con- 
ceive that they could possibly be under any such influence. 
On the contrary, they exposed themselves to many disad- 
vantages. In relating the ^ost wonderful facts, they make 
no anologies. They use no panegyric. There is nothing 
like flattery or reserve in their narrations, or their addresses. 
"Their own frailties and follies, and the misconduct of their 
greatest heroes and sovereigns, are recorded with singular 
and unexampled fidelity. They offer no palliation of their 
conduct ; they conceal nothing ; thejr alter nothing," how- 
ever disgraceful to the Hebrew worthies and to the Hebrew 
nation. No candid reader can jseiuse their writings atten- 
tively, without observing that this is a just, though imperfect 
representation of their character ; nor can any one suppose 
that men of such a character would wish to deceive their 
readers. And would the transactions recorded by them have 
been received as true by^ those who had the best means and 
opportunities of examining the truth of them, if they had 
not really and truly taken place 1 

3. Let us now direct our attention to the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles contained in the New Testament ; 
and we shall see their credibility established upon evidence 
equally conclusive with that adduced for the Old Testa- 
ment. For, 

[i.] The aeiimu aaerihed to Jetua Chriti in the New TeatO' 
meni are of that deaeriptian that they could not have been 
recorded^ if they had not been true, 

• vide DeoL xxiL • Exod. zzxIL 

• Nom. zU. • Num. iii. 4. and Lev. jc. 1—7. 

• Niim zxv. 7—13. • Exod. zviti. « Nam. jdl. 1. 
Dr Grvres's Lectures on the Pcotatsoch, voL L Ap^ 61—67. 



Independently of the miiaclef performed by Jesus Chiist 
(which are fully investigated in a subsequent chapter},' ** his 
general conduct, as described by the evangelists, is that of a per- 
son surpassing both in wisdom and in goodness the most perfect 
character, that was ever drawn by Roman or by Grecian elo- 
quence. The character of our Saviour, as represented by ttie 
evangelists, is not drawn in a formal manner, exhibiting at 
one view the various qualities of which that character is com- 
posed. The character of our Saviour must be learnt by com- 
paring the facts recorded of him, with the situations in which 
he was placed, and the circumstances under which he acted. 
This comparison exhibits unshaken fortitude in the severest 
trials, calmness undisturbed by provocation, kindness returned 
for injury, and dignity maintained inviolate through every action 
of his life. Nor is the wisdom and the judgment displayed on 
every trying occasion less conspicuous in the character of our 
Saviour. At the same time we perceive the gradual unfolding 
of a scheme for the general welfare of mankind, a scheme uni- 
form and consistent in all its parts, yet misunderstood at Jirei 
by the aposUes themselves, as being opposed to the genera] pre- 
judices of the Jews. Facts of this description could not have 
been invented by the aposUes. Plain and unlettered Jews, as 
the twelve apostles were, though adequate to the office of record- 
ing what they had seen and heard, were incapable of fabricating 
a series of actions which constitute the most exalted character 
that ever existed upon earth. If the learning and the ingenuity 
of Plato or Xenophon might have enabled them to draw a pic- 
ture of Socrates more excellent than the original itself, it was 
not in the power of unlettered Jews to give ideal perfection to s 
character which was itself imperfect, and to sustain that ideal 
perfection, as in a dramatic representation, through a series of 
imaginary events. Indeed it is highly probable, that the apof^Iea 
and evangelists were not wholly atoare of that perfection which 
they themselves have described. For that perfection is not con- 
tained in any formal panegyric, expressive of the writer's opin- 
ion, and indicating that opinion to the reader. It is known only 
by comparison and by infwjence. We arc reduced, therefore, to 
this dilemma :— either the actions, which are ascribed to our 
Saviour, are truly ascribed to him ; or actions have been invented 
for a purpose of which the inventors themselves were probably 
not aware, and applied to that purpose by means which the in- 
ventors did not possess. And when we further consider that 
the plan developed by those facts was in direct opposition to the 
notion of the Jews respecting a temporal Messiah, we must be- 
lieve in what was wholly impossible, if we believe that unlettered 
Jews could have invented them."'« 

[ii.] The apottlea could not be deceived in the fads which they 
have recorded. This will appear from the following consider- 
ations : — 

■ (1.) They were competent witnesaea of the facts which they 
attested, and on which the Christian religion is founded. 

Their testimony did not relate to certain abstract points, in 
forming a judgment of which they might have been misled by 
the sophistry of others, or have erred through their own inad- 
vertence and incapacity ; nor to events which had happened be- 
fore their birth, or in a distant region of the earth, concerning 
which, therefore, they might have received false information. It 
respected facts which they had witnessed with their eyes and 
with their ears. They had lived with Christ during his ministry, 
they had heard his discourses, and seen his wonderful works, 
and consequentiy received them on the testimony of their own 
senses. They all had the same knowledge, and in the same de- 
gree, and they agree in the same essential testimony. Now we 
may seek in vain for any thing of a similar nature in the whole 
universe. Contemporary authors themselves rarely aee the facts 
which they relate ; they are often in a distant country from that 
in which the event happened, and are informed of it only by 
public reports, which are seldom faiUiful in all points. And their 
want of exactness will be evident to any one who may under- 
take to compare the relations of different though ctmtemporary 
writen.ii If, indeed, it happens that an author be at the same 
time both historian and witness ; — that he has accompanied the 
prince or general whose actions he relates (as Poiybius, the his- 
torian, accompanied the illustrious Roman general Scipio), — that 
he has been his particular confidant, and has participated in his 
deliberations and councils ; — ^in such a case we set a high value 
upon his memoirs ; and should consider it an act of injustice, as 

• See chAp. iv. sect. ii. i vii. vUL \x. tn/Va. 

14 Bp. March's Lectures, part vi. pp. 71— 7a 

11 Wimets the contradictory vtatementa, in numeroQs particnlars, pub- 
lished by variotis French. German, and Ensliah writers, relathre lo the m» 
flMBlons transartions of lac rampsigns of tela— 1814 
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well as a want of eomaoB honesty, to call them in question or 
doubt themt without wlid proofo, even though such a writer's 
testimony be ting'le. Further, we likewise highly value histo- 
ries written by generals or princes,^ who relate their own ac- 
tions with an air of sincerity and modesty, which leaves an ap- 
pearance of probability in their writings, though otherwise their 
testimony might naturally be suspected. 

What then must we think of the joint testimony of so many 
historians, who relate nothing but what they saw with their 
eyes, who were present at all the transactions, who heard each 
particular, and are themselves a great part of the history which 
they have written ? Who can refuse to believe persons who 
write, as one of them does, in the following manner : — '* That" 
says he, ** whieh vat from the beginning^* (of Christ's minis- 
tiy), ** vhich we have bkard, which we have sxsir with our 
BTES, and our hasos have hakdlxd of the word of life" 
(Christ and hia Gospel), ....*< that which we have $een and 
heard, declare we unto you ?** (1 John L 1 — 3.) If Plato has 
ocen deemed a competent witness, and in eveiy respect qualified 
to compose the biographical account of his master Socrates, and 
of his discourse in prison before he drank of the poisoned bowl, 
becauae he was present on those occasions ; or, to come nearer 
to our own times, if Mr. Boswell is considered as a competent 
witness to eompose the life of the illustrious English moralist 
pr. Johnson, because he was present at most of the conversa- 
tions, dec, which he has related ; or, if Sir William Forbes be 
considered a competent witness for writing the life of the acute 
detector of the sophistry of Hume, Dr. Beattie ; or, Mr. Hay ley, 
jbt the life of the amiable poet Cowper, because they knew them 
intimately, conversed and corresponded with them, and had au- 
thentic information from the friends and correspondents of the 
eminent men whose lives they have written ; surely the evan- 
gebcaJ historians were equally competent witnesses of the facts 
which they have related ! 

(2.) Moreover, they were not enihunastt orfanaiiet. 

The characteristics of enthusiasm or &naticism are, a blind 
creduti^, in consequence of which its subject is led to imagine 
himself always to be the favourite of Heaven, and actuated by 
divine inspiration ;— disorder and contradiction ui the religious 
system proposed by the enthusiast ; and obscurity and absurdity 
in his exposition of it, accompanied with dictatonal poaitiveness, 
requiring an implicit credence of his pretensions, or at least on 
grounds as vain and delusive as those which have satisfied him- 
self ; — a morose. Unsocial, and severe system of morality ; — and 
contempt of all written revelation. But none of these charac- 
teristics is to be traced in the character or writings of the apos- 
tles. They became the disciples of Jesns Christ upon rational 
eon miction, — not upon internal persuasion alone, but on the irre- 
fragable evidence of clear and stupendous miracles, proofs sub- 
mitted to their senses, and approved bjr their reason, which en- 
thusiasm c^d not have counterfeited, and never would have re- 
quired ; and at every step of their progress, as their fiiith was 
called to signalize itself by new exertions, or to sustain new 
triaUy it was fortified by new proofs. The slowness and caution 
with which the apostles received the fact of their Lord's resur- 
rection from the dead fully exempt them from ail suspicion of 
being the dupes of delusion and credulity. Throughout their 
varioiu writings, the utmost impartiality, sobriety, modesty, and 
bumility prevail. Ic the most frank and artless manner they do 
that which enthusiasts never do ; they record their own mistakes, 
follies, and &ults, and those of very serious magnitude, acknow- 
ledged to be such by themselves, and severely censured by their 
M.ftsrf«r. No example of this nature can be found in the whole 
history of enthusiasm, and no other such example in the whole 
history of man. Enthusiasts also, in all their preaching and con- 
verBa.Uon on religious subjects, pour out with eagerness the dic- 
tates of passion and imagination ; and never attempt to avail 
theoiselves of the fiicts or arguments, on which reason delights to 
rest. Strong pictures, vehement effusions of passion, violent ex- 
daniatioiis, loudly vociferated and imperiously enjoined as ob- 
jects of implicit faith and obedience, constitute the sum and sub- 
vtaucc of their addresses to mankind. They themselves believe, 
iecattoe they believe, and know, beeauoe they know ; their con- 
viction, instead of being (as it ought to be) the result of evidence, 
m the result of feeang merely. If any one attempt to persuade 
. them that they are in error, l^ reasoning, facts, and proofs, they 

• 9iieh are Xenopbon's History of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
CreekB, and CaBaar's Commentaries on the Wars of the Roraana with the 
QaoU, auMiBf the aoeients : ao^ among the modema, the Archduke Charles 
of Austria'a Priaciplea of Stralefy. or the Science of War, as oppoaed to 
Military Ttetlcs, ortht Art of War, IB which he has glvaa the history of the 
oflTM^lnUcrnaajr. 



regard him with a mixture of pity and contempt, for weakly op 
poeing his twilight probabilities to the noonday certainty, and 
for preposterously labouring to illumine the sun with a taper. 
How contrary is all this to the conduct of the apostles ! When 
a proof of their mission or doctrine was required of them, they 
appealed instantly and invariably to arguments, facts, and mirs^ 
cles. These convinced mankind then^ and they produce the 
same conviction now. The lapse of more than seventeen oen 
turies have detected them in no error, and in no degree enfeebled 
their strength. Their discourses were then, and are now, the 
roost noble, rational, and satisfactozy discourses on moral and r^ 
ligious subjects ever witnessed by mankind. There is not one 
single instance in them all, in which belief is demanded on any 
other grounds than these ; and on these grounds it is always 
rightfully demanded ; but on these grounds it b never demanded 
by enthusiasts. There is not in the world a stronger contrast 
to the preaching of enthusiasts, than that of Christ and his 
apostles. 

Further, the style of fanatics is always obscure, arrogant, 
and violent. The style of the New liestament is the very 
reverse of this. 

The utmost harmony exists through every part of the system 
of religion inculcated by its authors. The hittorical books are 
plain, calm, and unexaggeratcd ; detailing the fiicts which es- 
tablish the unparalleled perfection of their Divine Lord, with the 
particularity and consistency of truth. Some trifling discrepan- 
cies, it is true, are found in the collateral circumstances related 
by the historians of Jesus Christ (and this is an evident proof 
that they did not copy one from another) ; but in all eotentiat 
matten they entirely and perfectly agree ; and though scarcely 
one among them had read, or could have read, the writings of 
the others, yet their histories and doctrines are perfectly accord- 
ant. And the epistles — ^though written at different and distant 
times, on various occasions, from different places, and addressed 
to very difierent communities, and persons — ^never contradict 
each other. On the contrary, they are uniformly, in the highest 
degree, natural, rational, and affectionate, admirably adapted to 
the occasions which produced them, and to the relations which 
their several writers bore to the various churehes and persons 
whom they addressed : — instructing their ignorance, and encou- 
raging their virtues, — rebuking their offences without bitterness, 
— ^vindicating their own character from calumny, without betray- 
ing any excessive resentment, — and maintaining their own au 
thority, as religious instructors and guides, without any tnce of 
spiritual pride, any arrogant claims to full perfection of virtue. 
So far are they firom inculcating a gloomy devotion, or a morose, 
unsocial, or selfish system of morality, that, while they insist on 
the necessity of sincere, fervent, and heartfelt piety to God, with- 
out any affectation of rapturous ecstasy or extravagant fervour, 
— a piety, in short, chastened and controlled by humility and 
discretion, — ^they at the same time inculcate the strictest equity 
and justice in our intercourse with our fellow-men, together with 
the purest, most active, and most diffusive benevolence. While 
the just pre-eminence is allowed to internal sincerity, outward 
rites and observances have their due importance preserved ; every 
grace, and every virtue, that can form a part of the Christian 
character, has its just order and value assigned to it in the Chris- 
tian scheme ; every civil, relative, and social duty is taught in the 
clearest manner, and enforced by the strongest motives. So far 
are the authora of the New Testament from contemning all writ- 
ten revelation, that in their writings they uniformly evince the 
greatest reverence for the written revelation of the Old Testae 
ment, which they exhort their disciples to study d\ligently,s and 
point out its friendly harmony with the Christian system.' And 
though they insist on the necessity of receiving and believing 
that system,^ yet they equally condemn all spiiit <tf persecution,* 
and all religious indifference.^ 

[iii.l Tlhey were neither deceived themBehes, nor did or 
could they deceive^ or impost upon^ others. 

We have already remarked,' that the evangelical histo- 
riaoB were eye-witnesbes of the facts they recorded : cons^ 

• STfm. iii. 14—17. 2 Pet i. 19, 20: 

• Acta ii. 14-3i. ziii. 1&-41. Rom. Iv. la 19—21, Ac. 

« Acta iv. 12. Rom. iii. 20—26. • Rom. xiv. 3—23. 

• Dr. Gravea'a Etsay on the Character of the Apoatleg, to prove that they 
were not enthuaiaala, paottm : Dr. Leaa on the Auihenticlly, Ac. of tnt 
New Testament, pp. SSO— 299. ; by both of whom the topica above glanced 
at are fiilly and aoly illuatrated. Lord Lyttleton baa also am^lied aimllar 
conafclerationa to the converaion of 9L Pant, which he has anown to be aa 
irrefragable aimument for the truth of the Chrtatian rcliilon- See hia "Qb- 
aervationa on the Converaion of Bt. Paul,*'— an laeatisaable little traalissi is 
which acepticiam could never frame a reply. 

• See |ip. fi4 ^' mvra 
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queotly they could not be deceived as to the actual oocuirence 
of the facts and miracles related in the Gospels and Acts. 

That they could not be imposed upon themselves is evident 
from the nature, number, and publicity of the miFscIes said to 
have been performed, first by Jesus Christ, and afterwards by his 
apostles. They saw diseases healed, the dumb made to speak, 
the power of hearing given to the deaf, the lame made to walk, 
the maimed (that is, ^ose who wanted a limb) made perfect or 
whole, and the dead raised to life. They had the best possible 
information, and were fully convinced of the reality of such mira- 
cles. Neither did they deceive or impose upon others. The 
whole tenor of their lives demonstrated, and even their ad- 
versaries confessed, that they were men of piety and integrity. 
They never would have pretended to persuade (nor could they 
have succeeded in persuading), their countrymen and contempo- 
raries, that a man, whose death was public and notorious, was 
risen again, — that darkness had covered the land at the time of 
his execution, — and that there had been an earthquake at the 
moment of his decease, — if these events had not taken place. Be- 
sides, when it is recollected that the writers in question were 
men who had not received a learned education, and who were 
also of a very humble class in society, it is utterly improbable that 
they could pretend to speak foreign languages and upbraid an 
entire and numerous socie^ with making a bad use of the same 
extraordinary gift, if that society had not received it.* Such pre- 
tensions, if false, could never have been admitted ; and it were 
absurd, not to say impossible, that so many men should conspire 
to propagate a falsehood^ especially at a time when even attend- 
ance on the ministers of Christ, much less the profession of his 
faith, exposed them to the severest persecutions and most immi- 
nent danger of their lives. Moreover, it rarely happens that any 
one will propagate a deliberate faUehood, without having some 
advantage in view, either immediate or remote. Now the first 
teachers of Christianity could have no prospect whatever of any 
advantage. They could expect none from him in whom they 
professed to believe. Jesus Christ, indeed, had warned them to 
expect persecution, ignominy, yid death in this world, if they 
continued to be his disciples. They could not therefore aspire to 
honours or emoluments, for' the distribution of these was in the 
hands of Jews and heathens, who reviled and persecuted them 
with unrelenting severity. Still less could they expect to ac- 
quire wealth ; for their profession of the Christian fidth sub- 
jected them to the loss of all things. According to their own 
principles, either as Jews or Christians, they involved themselves 
in eternal misery, if they deliberately persevered in propagating 
falsehoods. Further, if the evangelists and apostles had con- 
federated to impose upon mankind, it is incredible that none of 
their associates should not have confessed the Iraud^before the 
tribunals. It is equally incredible that so many precepts of piety 
and virtue should have been delivered by men of such abandoned 
principles, as they must have been if they had really been im- 
postors ; and it is still more incredible that they should have 
been willing to die for the cause of Christ, who, if he had not 
risen again from the dead, would have miserably deceived them. 
Still less is it to be credited that they performed miracles (the 
reality of which was acknowledged by their enemies) in con- 
firmation of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles and evan- 
gelists had designed to impose upon mankind, they would have 
accommodated UiemseWes to the humours of the people whom 
they addressed ; they would have indulged their passions, and 
would carefully have avoided saying or doing any thing that 
might shock or ofiend thenu Nothing of the kind was done by 
the apostles. They did not accommodate themselves to the dis- 
positions of mankind ; they boldly impugned the traditions of the 
Jews, and the religion of the Gentiles ; nor would they suffer 
the law to be confounded with the Gospel, or the Mosaic cere- 
monies to be retamed. They spared not the corruptions that 
prevailed in their times ; they sought not to clothe their dis- 
courses or writings in the attractive garb of human eloquence, 
nor did they gratify the passions of their hearers. Would per- 
sons, deliberately confederating to impose upon the world, have 
pursued a conduct so little calculated to secure success to their 
designs 1 And as the evangelical historians were neither de- 
ceived nor imposed upon themselves, nor did deceive or impose 
upon others, so neither oouid they have successfully carried on 
such deceit or imposition, if they had been ever so much dis- 
posed or desirous to do it For, as we have already had oc- 
casion incidentally to remark, the facts recorded by them were 
public facts. They were not done in a comer, but performed 
typenly; and were openly related before all mankind. They 

< As Saint Paul upbraided (be church at Ctorintb. See I Cior. xW. 



were declared, not merely to the igileraiit iAA iQiteiilB, but te 
men of learning, leisure, aagadty, and power. Thousands eoutd 
examine the truth of their story, and were under oUigatioas to 
examine it; and if it had been ftise, to refute it The im« 
portance and strangeness of the subject thus announced would 
naturally excite curiosity ; and on this account it would eertaiidy 
be examined by multitudes. If the report of the apostles and 
evangelists had not been true, it would have been the most 
ridiculous that can be imagined. If it were true^ it was the moat 
important that ever sounded in the ears of mortals. He most 
therefore be a strange man, indeed, who could hear such things 
reported and repeatedly asserted (in whatever light he might 
consider them), without investigating the truth of them, the 
grounds on which the report was made, and the evidence by 
which it was confirmed. So far, however, were the apostles 
from being either deceived themselves or deceivers of otheia, that, 

[iv.] On the contrary, they were men of the strideU in* 
tegr^if and eineeriiy. 

xhiB is evident from the style and manner of their writings, 
which are characterized by the most npd impartiality and 
fidelity. They were not ambitious of Geing known to the 
world by their writings, but wrote only as they were in- 
duced by necessity, for the further propagation of the Gos- 
pel.2 ^* A statuary works upon marble : an l^istorian upon 
tacts : both cut them to their fancy, and pare off all that will 
not serve for their purpose. The writers of the New Tes- 
tament stand remarkably clear from this imputation.*' 

There is no preparation of events ; there are no artful tnusiK 
tions or connections; no set character of persons to be in- 
troduced ; no reflections on past actions, or on the authors of 
them ; ' no excuses or s^wlogies for audi things, as a writer 
might probably foresee would shock and disturb hia rsadeis ; no 
specious artifices, no plausiMe arguments to set off a doubtftd 
action, and reconcile it to some o^er, or to the chancier of the 
person that did it In short, it does not appear that it ever en- 
tered the minds of these writers, to consider how this or the 
other action would appear to mankind, or what objections might 
be raised against it But, vrithout at all attending to such a 
consideration, they lay the &cts before the world, at no pains to 
think whether they will appear credible or not If the reader 
will not credit their testimony, there is no help for it : they tell 
the truth and nothing else. Greater marks of sincerity than 
these it is impossible to find in any historical compositions that 
are extant ; and they show that they published nothing to the 
world but what they believed themselves. They never attempt 
to astonish their readers, but uniformly endeavour to enlighten 
and convince them : regardless of themselves, they seem en- 
grossed by the great truths which they were commisaoned to 
promulgate. They do not dissemble certam circumstances in 
the life and sufferings of their Master, which havejio tendency 
to enhance his glory in the eyes of the worid : Ach aie the 
low circumstances of his parents, — the mean accommodations of 
his birth — ^that when he appeared publicly to the world, his 
townsmen and near relations despised and rejected him, — that 
few among his followers were men conspicuous for wealth, 
dignity, or knowledge, — ^that the rulers, the scribes and Phari- 
sees, disowned his pretensions and opposed him continually, — 
that some, who for a time followed him, afterwaids deserted 
him, — ^that he was betrayed into the hands of the high-priesta 
and rulers by one of those who had been selected for his con- 
stant companions,— end that he was crucified in the mort ig-- 
nominious manner with two malefactors. Had they been silent 
concerning such events, their adversaries assuredly never could 
have discovered them, nor, consequently, have taken any ad- 
vantage of them. They have, however, not failed to relate them 
with all their minutest circumstances. Impostors would cer- 
tainly have acted differently. They would either have kept bac^ 
such facts as appear so disrespectful to their leader; or they 
would have endeavoured to assign some cause in order to ob- 
viate any bed impressions that might arise from them. They 
would enter into a laboured detail of the intellectual endow- 
ments or mord excellences of their Master. But the evan- 
gelists do no such thing. They utter no lofty panegyrics; they 
pronounce no eloquent encomiums. They depart from the com- 
mon line of historians, and give an artless narrative of eveiy 
circumstance, however apparently un&vourable to their Master 
and leave the truth to support itselC 

Again, when they relate any of the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
they aimounce them vrith the same dispassionate cootnees as if 

• Baseblas Hist Eeel. Ub. ill. e. 9& 
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they had been common transactions ; saying nothing prevtoutly 
to raise expectatioa, nor, after the recital of them^ breaking out 
into exclamaUons ; but they leave the reader to draw hia own 
conclusion. Does he confound and triumph over his enemies ? 
VVe sec no symptoms of exultation. Is he in the lowest dis- 
tress! On their parts we can collect no tokens of fear, of grief, 
or indignation, ho they record his giving of sight to the blind, 
restoring the lame, feeding many thousands with a few loaves 
and tishes, calming the raging sea, and even raising the dead? 
They seem perfectly calm and unconcerned. Do they narrate 
his resurrection and ascension ? They afford no explanation of 
any difficulties ; they never oiler a single argument to enforce 
their credit ; they leave the bare facts with their readers, who 
may receive ot reject them as they please. In perusing the sim- 
ple and unadorned narratives of the evangelists, it is impossible 
not to feel that the purport of their writings was to bear -untiiess 
of the truth. 

The conduct of the evangelists, when speaking of their ene- 
mies, is characterized by the same striking integrity. Of all who 
were concerned in tlie persecution and death of Christ, they 
mention by name only the high-priest Caiaphas, and his co- 
adjutor Annas, the Roman procurator Pilate, and the treacherous 
diaciple Judas ; because the suppression of their names would 
have imimired the evidence of their history to posterity. Not 
the' slightest tincture of party-spirit is observable in the notice 
of these persons ; who are barely mentioned witliout censure 
and without resentment. The epithet attached to Judas by all 
the evangelists (9 4r:t^3tJcvc, who delivered him up) is expressive 
of t^ simple fact, rather than of its criminality ; which would 
more aptly be signified by 4r^£/^T»(, traitor, as he is st^ led on one 
solitary occasion. (Luke vi. 16.)i 

Further, it is worthy of remark, that the evan^lical his- 
torians pay no regard to what others had before written on the 
same subjecL 

" Had they written in concert, and with the direct view of 
promoting the same cause, they would have taken proper care 
to hitve preserved some uniformity in their arrangement ; to have 
supported the same facts, and not to have contradicted, in their 
narration, any of those facts or circumstances that had been xe- 
corJtrd by their colleagues or friends. But if any one will read, 
^ ith attention, their several histories, he will find a difference of 
arrangement, different facts and circumstances also brought for- 
vrord by different historians, the same fact differently told, and 
many things ;m> altered and changed in their different relations, 
that we are sometimes at a loss to determine, whether it be in 
rt-ality the same fact, that any two or more of them are telling, 
or some other one nearly resembling it in some leading features. 
Matthew and Luke give us even different pedigrees of Jesus 
Christ.' We mention this only to show that we have no rea- 
son to suppose, that they wrote in collusion ; and also to show 
how icattentive they were to what others had written on the 
same subject before. Each appears to have written what struck 
him the most forcibly, and what seemed the most proper to make 
us acquainted with the character and doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
They are only careful to give them upon the best authority, 
either from their own pergonal knowledge, or as they had them 
from those, vho from the be^nning -were eve-witneases and 
mintttere of the word. Like honest and faithful historians, 
they are concerned about nothing but the truth. In their his- 
tories, jou meet with just such accounts as you may naturally 
expect &om diflerent observers of the same fact. No two men 
of equal capacity and attention ever yet related the same fact 
precisely in the same manner and words. Without the smallest 
I^ejudice or partiality, and with the strictest regard to truth, they 
will g:ive you the circumstances of the same action with con- 
siderable difference.'* 

The inferences, then, that we hare a right to draw from 
this apparent honesty and impartiality of the sacred histo- 
rians are, First, that the Gospel bears all the marks of a true 
history, and that the differences and trifiingr disagreements 
anion^ the historians are a strong evidence of the truth of the 
whole. It is much more likely to be true, than if the whole 
had been transmitted to us by a single writer of the greatest 
ability. Secondly, that though we meet with differences and 

t The anraoBsnt, here necessarily treated with brevity, is prosecated at 
cioc^.'aiderable length, sod in the very words of the movt learned defenders 
<<r Chri^iaDity, in Mr. Simpson's uitemal and Preaampttve Evidences of 
ChH:«tianity, pp. 12&— 142. 

« tfee « MHutkm of ttiis and other euppoaed difficulties, tn/Va, Vol. I. 
Psrt II. io the Ct^pter on the Interpretation of the Contradictions falsely al- 
f/nr-ri to exist In the Holy Scriptures. 
Vot. L 1 



difficulties in the relation of some material facts, yet none of 
these difficulties affect the main cause, or the leading prin- 
ciples of our religion. We are left in the full possession of 
all these. They all affree that Jesus Christ was upon this 
earth, that he was a divine teacher, and a great example, tliat 
he died and rose again. On the contrary, had they teen all 
uniform in their narration, we should have had good cause to 
suspect fraud and collusion. Had they in the relation of 
each particular sermon, prayer, and great work, expressed 
themselves in the very same words, would'not unbelievers 
have found good cause to allege, " these men are no more 
but copyists of one another, a company of men under the 
pretended direction of the spirit of trutn, imposing a most 
impudent fraud on the world*" 

These differences bear all the marks of candour, of honesty, 
and integrity. We know from them, that Jesus Christ was 
on this earth, that he wrought great works, that he delivered 
remarkable prophecies, that he died and rose again, that his 
disciples, immediately after his resurrection, with firmness 
embraced his cause ; and in obedience to his last commands, 
went and baptized all nations. We know, in short, that he 
brought life and immortality to li^ht, and placed our hopes 
upon the best foundation. Let the Teamed, ttien, settle lesser 
differences, and let cavillers dispute about dark expressions 
and darker tenets ; we will hold fast by the main pillars ; and 
if the world itself should sink, these will support us : this 
is our joy and rejoicing : in tlie strength of this, let us march 
onwards towards heaven.' 

If, from the consideration of the narratives of the evangeli- 
cal historians concerning tlieir Master, we proceed to wnat» 
ever is recorded concerning themselves, we shall find the 
same integrity and fidelity every where prevail* When 
Cicero had offended against the capital law of Jus moral 
code — ^that which enjoined the love cf his country^— first, by 
his backwardness to join the camp of Pompey, and after- 
wards by his prompt submission to the tyranny of Cesar, 
what was the conduct of tliat illustrious Roman on tiiis 
pressing occasion? Did he frankly condemn those false 
steps, or did he content himself witn the simple relation of 
them ? He did neither of these things. He softened and 
disguised the truth ; and employed all his wit and eloquence 
to palliate this inglorious desertion of his principles to him- 
self and to others. What a striking contrast is this to the 
ingenuousness of the evangelical writers ! Thev study no 
arts of evasion or concealment. They honestly aCKnowledge 
not only the lowness of their station, but also the meanness 
of their original employments, the indigence of their, circum- 
stances, the inveteracy of their national preiudices, the slow- 
ness of tlieir apprehension under so excellent a teacher, the 
weakness of their faith, the ambition of some of the disciplds, 
the intolerant temper of others, and the worldly views of all, 
Tliey even tell us of tlieir cowardice in deserting their Mas- 
ter when he was seized by his enemies ; and that after his 
crucifixion they all resumed their secular employments, — for 
ever resigning those hopes which they had once fondly 
cherished, ana abandoning the cause in which tht^y had been 
so long engaged ; notwithstanding all the proof that had been 
exhibited, and the conviction which they had before enter- 
tained, that Jesus was tlie Messiah, and his religion was 
from God. 'fhey mention, with many affecting circum- 
stances, the incredulity of one of their associates, w ho was 
not convinced of the reality of their Lord's resurrectionrbut 
by ocular and sensible demonstration. They might have 
concealed tlieir own faults and follies from the world ; or, 
if they had chosen to meJntion them, they might have al- 
leged plausible reasons fo soften and extenuate them^ But 
they did no such thing : they related, without disguise j events 
and facts just as they happened, and left them to speak for 
themselves. In like manner, when recording the exercise 
of the miraculous powers with which they were endowed, 
they relate these astonishing facts, without any ornaments of 
language, in the most concise and simple manner. They do 
nothing, they assume nothing, in their own character. In 
short, they speak with such certainty, with so much self- 
eonvictioQ, and vrith such confidence in the truth Of their 
history, that assuredly we can no longer depend on any liis- 
torian whatever, if we entertain the least aoubt conceminr 
the integrity of the writers of the New Testament. And if 
we compare their merits as kUtorians with that of other 
writers, we shall be convinced that they are inferior to none 
who ever wrote, with regard to knowledge of persoDSy 

• 

> Popular Evideocrfi of Natural RellgioD snd Christiaiilty, by the Eev. 
Thomas Waison, pp. 415-418. 
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acqaaintanoe with &e^ candour of mind, or reverence for 
truth. I 

La«ily, in the epistles of the apostles which have been 
transmitted to us, there are preserved memorials of many 
particulars which are not very honourable to the first converts 
to Christianity. Such are the readiness of the churches of 
Galatia to depart from the purity and simplicity of the (Jos- 
pel; the scandalous disoraers of the church of Corinth in 
some solemn parts of their worship ; the contentions amonor 
them in behajf of their teachers ; the preposterous use of the 
ffift of tongues, proceeding fiom vanity and ostentation ; and 
3ie unaccountable conceits of others, who depended upon an 
empty faith without works, and a speculative knowledge with- 
out a suitable holy practice, referred to in the epistle of 
James and John. Upon the whole, it is most evident from 
the facts that were disadvantageous to Christ himself, to the 
writers themselves, and also to the first Christians, tliat 
those persons from whom we have received these accounts 
had a very particular regard to truth, and preferred its inte- 
rest before all selfish considerations. 

[v.] 77^ appealed to notorious proofs. 

Whatever internal marks of credibility the evangelical writings 
possess (and which could not but carry conviction to those to 
whom tbey were addressed), their authors confirm the veracity 
of their statements by an appeal to the miracles wrought by 
themselves, and to the extraordinary gifts conferred by them upon 
many other persons. This is evident from their epistles, which 
were written and directed to those who had beheld ^ose miracles, 
and had participated in those gifts, and which also contain re- 
proofs for the nusmanagement of such gifts, and various direc- 
tions respecting the better use and employment of them.' If 
these persons had not received such gifts, would this mode of 
writing and arguing have recommended the persons or doctrines 
of the apostles to them who were declining from both 1 Would 
they not have contradicted the apostles, as asserting deliberate 
falsehoods ! But this was never attempted. 

[vi.] Tluy suffered every thing for the truth oftJteir narrO' 
tiouj even deaih itself : ana brought many of their contempora- 
ries to a conviction of its truth. 

The history of the first professors of Christianity bears wit- 
ness to the afflictions, sufferings, and painful deaths to which 
they were constantly exposed, and which they cheerfully endured 
for the sake of their testimony. If the things which they attested 
had been false, it would have been unparalleled madness for any 
one to persist in them to the loss of life ; and it would have been 
incredible, that so many should conspire in the same unreason- 
able and unaccountable folly ; especially when the religion which 
they professed excluded all liars from the happiness and rewards 
of Uie next life, of which they pretended to be persuaded ; so that, 
whatsoever those persons might otherwise be, and however they 
might falsify, there is no reason to doubt of their truth and fidelity 
in this report, because they died for the testimony of it. There- 
fore the highest attestation of a thing is called martyrdom, and 
the most credible witnesses martyrs ; and though bare martyrdom 
be not an argument of the infallible truth of s testimony, or of 
the infallibility of a person that gives it, yet it is one of the highest 
arguments that can be of his honesty and integrity in that thing, 
and that he believes it himself^ otherwise he would not die for it ; 
and it is a good evidence of ihe general integrity of these per- 
sons, as to aU other things, that ttiey were ao conscientious as 
not, i^r feat of death, to deny what they believed to be a truth, 
nor to conceal what they believed to be of importance. 

Further, history shows, that, by their testimony, the first disci- 
ples of Christianity so convinced a vast number of their contem- 
poraries, who could without any trouble have proved the truth 
or falsehood of their statements, that even these encountered 
great persecutions, and cheerfully ventured estate, liberty, and 
even life itself, on the truth of the facts they aseerted. Nor were 
the persons who thus embraced the Christian fiiith (notwithstand- 
ing all the sufferings which they knew that such profession 
would infallibly bring upon them) merely ignorant or illiterate 
individuals, who might be supposed to be hurried into a belief 
of it, through a blind and tiwMightlees enthusiasm. On the con- 
traiy, among the first profeaiors of Christianity, we have in- 
Haooes of many penons of quality and rank, men capable of in- 

» ttoonef, (Eovres, tooi. x. pp. 498-€0l. Dr. Hales's Analysis of Chro- 
noiofy, vol. U. pp. 693. ei^tf. I>r. Harwood's Introduction to the New 
Te«. vol. i. pp. 5—10. Lew on the Autlienticity of the New Testament, 
|ip. 967— :»J. Vernet, TraK6 dola Venti dc hi ReL ChrrL tom. iii. through- 
ouf, and foiii. iv. np. 9— Ui7. 

» »i-f I Cor. 1.4 5. ii. 1, 6. r. 3-6. xii. xui. 8. xit. 1-33. 2 Cor. xii, 7—11. 
Oil. iii. 5. 1 Tliens i. a. 



vcatigating truth, and judging of iCtf tfuknce§, some of whom 
were philosophers and accurately acquainted with the best writ- 
ings, and with all the learning of the GentileSf^ 

III. Thirdly, The credibility of the Old A5fD New 
TfiSTAMEjrrs is further attested by the principal facts 

CONTAINED IN THEM BEING CONFIRMED BY CERTAIN COMMEMO- 
RATIVE ordinances or monuments of GREAT CELKBRITT, 
THAT EXISTED AMONG THE JeWS AND ClIElSTIANS FROM THfc 
TIME WHEN THE EVENTS TOOK PLACE, WHICH THEY ARE SAID 
TO COMMEMORATE, AND WHICH ORDINANCES OR MONUMENTS 
SUBSIST TO THE PRESENT DAY, WHEREVER EITHER JeW^S OR 

Christians are to be found. 

1. For instance, among the Jews, there are the ordinance 
of Circumcision, and the feasts of the Passover, of Taberna- 
cles, and of Pentecost. 

[i.] CiRCDMcisiox is the seal of the covenant with Abraham, 
the great progenitor of the Jews, on all whose posterity it was 
enjoined. This rite was adopted by the Egyptians, Colchians, 
the Kthiopians, the Phoenicians, and one or two other ancient 
nations; but though its high antiquity ascended beyond the 
records of the pagans, no particular reason was assigned for it, 
except that some professed their adherence to it for the sake of 
cleanliness. Now it is this precise want of reason which oonsti- 
tutes the grand diiference between the circumcision of the Gen- 
tiles and that of the Israelites. In the case of the Gentiles it 
proved no one historical fact : in the case of the IsiaeHtes, it 
proved the historical fact that Abraham was commanded to adopt 
the rite, and to hand it down to his posterity, as a badge of tlunr 
being, in certain chosen lines, the peculiar people of Jehovah. 
ThiBfact, which is a vitol one in the Mosaic history, it decidedly 
and incontrovertibly establishes. For though the Israditea, like 
any other natipn, might have simply adopted the rite of cicctun- 
cision, yet they could not have adopted it as a commemorative 
ordinance, professing to commence from the time when the coof* 
memorative fact occurrpd, unless that fact really had occurred. 
The reason is obvious. If the belief, associated with the rite, had 
commenced at any given point of time subsequent to the adop- 
tion of tlie rite itself, the persons who first embraced the belief 
must unaccountably have suffered themselves to be persuaded^ 
not only that such was the origin of the rite, but that they and 
their fathers before them, from the very time of its primeval insti- 
tution, always hnew and believed that such was its origin.^ 

[ii.] The Passover was instituted to commemorate the pro- 
tection of the Israelites, when all the first-bom of the Egyptians 
were destroyed, and their deliverance from bondage in Egypt, 
which was its immediate consequence. To this was added the 
solemn consecration of the first-born of man and beast to God; 
and in furtlier commemoration of the destruction of the first-born 
of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was set apart llie month 
in which this feast wus solemnized, from being the seventh, was 
reckoned as the first month of the year, in order to marti it as the 
sera of this illustrious deliverance. The passover was eaten, with 
bitter herbs, to remind the Israelites of their severe bondage and 
servile food in Egypt: — with unleavened bread, because the 
Egyptians, in their terror, urged them to depart, and would no 
allow them time to leaven their bread, ybr they said, We be aL 
ilead men. And it was likewise eaten in the posture of travel- 
lers just prepared for a journey, to mark its having immediately 
preceded their sudden and final departure from the house of 
bondage. 

[iir.] The Fkast of Tabirnacles was instituted to perpetuate 
the deliverance of the Israelites, and their journeyings in the desert. 
On this occasion they were commanded to dwell in tabernacles or 
booths, ** made of the boughs of goodly trees." And, 

[iv.] The Feast or Pentecost was appointed fifty days after 
the passover, to commemorate the delivery of the Law from 
Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days after their departure 
from Egypt, At this festival, which was celebrated at that season 
of the year when their harvest usually closed, each head of a 
family was enjoined by the Jewish law to take some of the firsts 
firuits of the earth, and bring it to the place which the Lord 

• Such were Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus (Acts xiii. 7—12.); 
Dionysius, a ineinber of the senate or council of Areopttgos, and many 
others of the polistied and inquisitive Athenians (Acts xvii. 34.) ; Erasuia, 
treasurer of Coriuth ; and even persons b«]ongin|r to the imperial court 
(Rom. xvi. 23 ); Justin Martyr, onre a Platonic philosopher: and Atheua- 
goras, an Athenian philusonhcr, who at first entertained so uxtfavourable an 
opinion of the Cttristian relision, that he deicrmincd to write against it, but 
on inquirini; into ttic lacta that s(ip)>orted it, was convinced by the blaze of 
evidence in its favour, and turned iiis designed invective into an elabotaia 
apology. Ij»nlner, «vo. vol. ii. pp. 1^^—167. ; 4t«). vol. i. pp. 379— 3Sl.) To 
tliese mar be addr>d the eminent writers whose testiuionies to the aothea- 
ticity of the New Testament have already been cited, pp. 70—82. mtpra. 

• Faber's Uorae Mosaics, vol. i. pp. SSff—^iL 
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■hould chooM, and to ict it down before the altar of the Lord, 
making the solemn acknowledgment of the whole aeries of pecu- 
liar and miraculous providencea experienced by the nation, which 
is preacxibed in Beat jxn, 6 — 10.* 

Now all these institutions have been held sacred among 
the Jews in all a^ since their appointment, and are 
solemnly and sacredly observed among them to this day. 
Can these observances be accounted for, on any principle but 
tlie evidence of the FACTS on which they were founded 1 
We have not more certain evidence of the facta of the murder 
of king Charles L, contrary to all law and justice, and of the 




struction oy gunpowaer ^conspirea oy certain incenaianee;, 
and of the amval of kiuff William III., which terminated the 
odious tyranny of James U., all which events are respectively 
commemorated on the thirtieth day of January, the twenty- 
niuih day of May, and the fifth of ?Jovember m each year. 

'2. in like manner, the principal facts contained in the Gos- 
pels are confirmed by monuments, which subsist to this day 
among Christians, and which are the objects of men's senses. 
Tiiese monuments are llie ordinances oi Baptism, the Lord's 
Slipper, and the festival observed on the first day of the week. 

[i.] It is a well known fact, that, in all countries where the 
Christian faith is held, its professors are initiated by Baptism ; 
and that, by submitting to this rite, they renounce every other 
religtoua institution, and bind themselves to the profession of the 
Gospel alone. Now Baptism, being performed in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, plainly signifies the 
firm persuasion of tlie Chrutian church that their religion is 
trom God, the fountain of all good ; that it was published to man- 
kind by Jesus Christ the Son of God, the voluntary messenger 
of this dispensation ; and that it was confirmed by many great 
fi'i^iSf miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost Particularly, on the 
part of those who administer this rite, it signifies that they act 
a.iTif ably to the vrill of the Father who appointed the Cliristian 
r. '• ?ion» and by express commandment from him. and from his 
s j\\ who pubiiehed it, as well as from the Holy Gho»t, who con- 
^^mtd it, when they baptize men intif the lielief anil profession 
of Christianity. On the part of Gotl, this ritp is a declaration, 
h\ hi< ministers, that he accepts and parilonw the baptized person, 
J f'»\i Jt\l he !?ives the answer of a pood conscience, and in his 
si.h-vquent life actn aq;reeab!y to the obliq^ations of baptism. 
/ .Ht, lastly, on the part of tlie baptized, tlirir receiving of this 
I vie i^ understood to ho jin allrctionate and solemn public decla- 
f iHou of their sense of the relation in which they stand to God 
Ihe Father as their Oeator, to (iod the Son as their Redeemer, 
and to God the Holy Ghost a.« their JSanctilier, according to the 
vi^-ws which the Christian relision giverf of these relations; and 
also of their firm resolution faitlifully to perform all tlic duties 
rcrjulting from these relations, 

^ii.] That the Loiin*s Sii'pku is often celebrated in all Chris- 
tian countries is a fact thai cannot bo questioned ; neither can it 
he que^rtioncd, that Christians consider this rite to be essentially 
connected with the profession of their religion. Our fathers 
entertained tlie same opinion of its importance ; and their fathers 
%icwed it in the same light. But what claims and deservea par- 
ticular notice with reference to this institution is, that by the 
common tbnsent of Christians now living, and of all in former 
ages of 'whoae opinion we have any knowledge, the importance 
of the Lord's Supper arises from its bemg a commemoration 
of the life, sufierings, death, and reaurrection, and second coming 
of the founder of their religion, and from its having been ex- 
preaaly enjoined to all his dUsdpIes by his dying request, with a 
view to perpetuate the memory and demcmstnte the tmth of 
these events. 

[iii.] The stated obaervanoe of trb virst Dat of thx Wbbk, 
IS a sacar«d festival in honour of Christ's resurrection firom the 
deady— on which day Christians abstain from all secular labours 
and af^rs, and hold solemn assemblies for the public worship 
of Clod, — ^preserves that grand event from falling into obUvion. 

No^r, as these monuments perpetuate the memory, so they 
demonstrate the truth of the facts contained in the Gospel 
history beyond all reasonable contradiction; because, unless 
the events of which the Christian rites are commemorations 
had really existed, it is impossible to conceive how those 
rites cotild have come into general use. For, if Jesus Christ 
neither lived, nor taupht, nor wrought miracles, nor died, nor 
rose again from the dead, it is altogether incredible that so 
Oiany men, in countries so widely distant, should hare qoo-> 

« Da Voiain, Aaloiit« det Uvres de Mnyse, pp. 169—173. 



spiled together to perpetuate sach a series of falsehoods, by 
commencinff the observation of tiie institutions of Baptism, 
the Lord's Supper, and the Lord's day ; and it is equally in- 
credible that, by continuing to observe them, they should 
have imposed those falsehoods on posterity .> 

IV. Lastly, The wonderful establishment and propa 
GATioN of Christianity is a most convincing proof of the 

ENTIRE credibility OF THE NeW TESTAMENT, AND OF THK 
RELIGION WHICH IT ESTABLISHES. 

Before the second century was completed, the Christian doc- 
trine was propagated through the whole Roman empire, which 
then comprised almost the whole known world. It prevailed 
without the assistance of any temporal power. " Destitute of 
all human advantages, protected by no authority, assisted by no 
art, not recommended by the reputation of its author, not en- 
forced by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew 
mightily and prevailed. We behold twelve men, poor, artless, 
and uneducated, triumphing over the fiercest and most determined 
opposition, over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties 
of the philosopher, over the prejudices of the Gentile, and the 
bigotry of the Jew." In progress of time tlic church became 
divided by heretics, as well as exposed to a scries of the most 
sanguinazy persecutions ; yet still the truths she professed con« 
tinucd to spread, in defiance of all these impedimenta. And 
notwithstanding that tliose truths are repugnant to every bad 
passion of the human heart, and require, from those who pro- 
fess them, the most exalted piety, together with the strictest 
possible regard to every civil, moral, and relative duty,'as well as 
the purest and most diifusive benevolence, — ^still Christianity has 
continued to spread (as its founder had predicted) in eveiy part 
of the known world, and, at the present day, is embraced and 
confessed by a tenth part of the human race.' 

In considering these direct evidences of the credibility of the 
writers of the New Tct-tamcut, it is of importance to observe, 
that there is no oppoEite testimony to contradict tlie y)ositive 
credible testimony of the apo.slles, evjinpclists, and multitudes 
of others, to the history and miracles of Jesus. 

IS'ow is it probable, or even possible, that .so many character- 
istic marks of truth as we have mentioned, derived from such 
various quarters, should all so exactly coincide in favour of a 
false story ] Is not the supposition of the truth of a history 
thus accredited much more natural, more consonant to general 
observation and experience, to the laws of evidence, and of the 
human mind, than is tlie supjwsition of its falsity T A belief 
in the Christian Scriptures is, indeed, a belief in the reality ol 
past miracles, to confirm a religion worthy of Goii and useful 
to man. Such a belief implies no absurdity, or contradiction to 
any truth or any fact But by rejecting the Gospel, persons ars 
compelled to maintain, in opposition to positive credible testi* 
mony, tliat extensive important events have taken place without 
an adequate cause. They must maintain the reality of mira« 
cles, greater than Christians believe, and which accord neitbei 
with the nature of God, nor the condition of man, but which 
involve absurdities, contradictions, and impossibilities. 

To explain the most wonderi'ul and extraordinary appearances 
in the natural world, pliilosophers without hesitation admit a 
cause which accounts for them clearly, and with the fewest diJli« 
culties; especially when every other supposition necessarily 
leads to absurdities and contradictions. Upon what -rational 
ground, then, can the truth of the Gospel history be doubted t 
And its truth establishes the'divine authority of Jesus and hii 
religion. 

The full force of the arguments, which we have brought to* 
gether to prove the truth of the Christian Scriptures, would b« 
more obvious and impressive, if we were to compare the New 
Testament with other sacred writings, or with accounts of other 
peraons who have been represented as divine messengers. Cobc 
fucius, the writer of the Chinese canonical books, ingenuonaly 
acknowledgea that his doctrine was not hia own, but taken firom 
legislatora who lived centuries befbra him. The ancient sacred 
code of the Hindoos^ the Koran of Mohammed, the tives of 
Pythagoras, of Proclus, and of Apollonius of Tyana» and th» 
Popish l«egenda, all bear many stamps of fiction. WeshaU in- 
stance ia PhilostratQs'a life of Apollonius, for the following 
reasonai Hiarocles, hi ancient opponent of Chiisfeianily, has 
diMm a paraUei between him and Jesus, and piefened ApoUiK 
aiiuc^ EiUBHpiua^thebiognpher of several ancient philow^hera^ 

«k Macknight's Hannonv^oL i. prelim, obs. vuLandkisCMdibility ofihA 
Gospel Historj. pp. 566— oiB3. 

a The dlfficuitfesi wblch Cbrf ftfisnify had to eneounjyet St its €c«t pcopo^ 
gattoD, ate considered In rbe Aptbkdix, No. V. 

« Lard. Ilaatb. Test, cljap^ ujda. sect. 4. t 7. 
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imagined Apollonius to be a kinil of middle being between the 
gods and men ; on which account he thought that *' ihe tojoum- 
ing of GrOD amongst mankind " would have been a more proper 
title tor Philostratus's hi<«tory than that which it now bears. In 
modern times. Lord Heroert of Cherbury, and Mr. Blount, have 
taken the pains of making favourable comments upon ApoUo- 
nius's history. 

Philostratus^s account is the only one that we have of ApoUo- 
nius, who lived upwards of one hundred years bbfobs him. 
He tells us, that he took his narrative partly from common re- 
oort, and partly from memoirs of Apollonius, said to have been 
written by one Damis, his companion. Some other person having 
shown these memoirs to Julia the wife of Severus, she gave them 
to Philostratua, Before this time they were not known to the 
world. Philostratus endeavoured to gain the favour of Julia, 
and of Antoninus Caracalla, who were both great admirers of 
the marvclk)us. The latter was so prejudiced in favour of ApoUo- 
nius, that he paid him the honours which Pagans thought due 
to heroes. Philostratus, to gratify his humour, when his subject 
required it, added all the ornament he could, and made quite a 
romance of it. The narrative shows that he was fond of dis- 
playing his parts and genius. It contains laboured discussions 
of trifling questions ; such as, which is the most ancient, the 
cartli or the trees ] which composes to sleep best, water or wine 1 
Impertinent, ridiculous, and absurd relations are often introduced 
in it. For example, of beasts with a human head and a lion's 
body ; of women half white and half black ; of wool growing 
like com. out of the earth ; of countries abounding with phce- 
nixes, grifiins, and dragons. In the description of his miracles, 
he unwarily mentions his cure of a dropsy to have been effected 
by prescribing abstinence to the patient — Though Apollonius be 
made to tell Damis, that he understood all languages without 
learning them, yet in India, when he came before King Phraortes, 
he wanted an interpreter. In an account of his raising a young 
lady seemingly dead, at Rome, he mentions that it was still a 
secret, whether there were some remaining sparks of life ; be- 
sides this, the miracle was unknown to any who lived at that 
time. The history tells us, that Apollonius appeared after his 
death to Auretian, when he besieged Tyana; of which we have 
no other proof than the testimony of this romance writer. 
Apollonius is represented as manifesting the greatest vanity, and 
)>retending to universal knowledge. He taught the doctrine of 
transmigration. He said, " It was wise to speak well of all the 
gods, especially at Athens, where altars of unknown demons were 
erected." He attempted to deify a lion. Three instances are 
;^ven of his pretended prophetic spirit. Two of them evidently 
imply nothing superior to human knowledge. The third, that 
Ncrva should one day be emperor, one is not surprised at, when 
the feigned prophet was, by flattery and advice, actually encourag- 
ing him, at that time, to a revolt ; and what totally destroys the 
Authority of the prediction is, that he denied it before Domitian. 
" His wonder-working faculty he pretends to halve fetched from 
the East Indies ; yet the account which he has given of those 
parts is so grossly fabulous, that that alone convicts him of im- 
posture."* 

These iMrtances will suffice to manifest the striking contrast 
that subsists between the memoirs of Apollonius and those which 
we have of Jesus. Genuine marks of truth distin^ish the nar- 
ratives of the evangelists, while characters of fiction abound in 
the history written by Philostmtus. 

Such are the evidences, both extemai and internal, direct 
and collateral, for the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
New Testament ; and when their nunibei, variety, and tlie 
extraordinary nature of many of them are impartially con- 
sidered, it is impossible not to come to this convincing con- 
iClusion, that the Scriptures of the New Testament are 

GENUINE AND AUTHENTIC, AlfD WERE ACTUALLY WRITTEN BY 
THE PERSONS WHOSE NAMES THEY BEAR, ANl^THAT THEY DID 
APPEAR IN THE TIMES TO WHICH THEY REFER*' 

We shall conclude this section with the concessions of 
three writers concerning the Christian records, whose senti- 
ments will not be suspected to have arisen from an unrea- 
sonable partiality in favour of them. 

Mr. HoKiEs acknowledges, that^* the writnigs of the New 
Testament are as aneient as the times of the apostles; and 
that thc^ were written liy persons who lived in those times, 
4iome of whom saw the things which they r^hiite. And 
though he in«in««te8 that the copies of the Scriptoro^ were 

* Lard. Heiuli. Tert. etiap. xxxix. teet 6, 6 and append, to cbap. xxxSx 
ocar the eod.— Bp. Douislas's Criterion, pp. 66. tt »eg.—Houttev\\le*B Diss. 
0n the Life of Apollonius.— Paley^s Evkl sol il. pan 2. cbap. 6. sect 41. 
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but few, and in the first ages in Ae hands of the ecclesias- 
tics only ; yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt, but 
that the books of the New Testament, as we have them, are 
the true registers of those tilings which were done and said 
by the prophets and apostles.''* He says also, " That he is 
persuaoM the ecclesiastics did not falsify the Scriptures; 
because if they had had an intention so to do, they would 
surely have made them more favourable to their power over 
Christian princes and civil sovereignty than they are."* 

Mr. Chubb left the following sentiments ;— " Tliat there 
was such a person as Jesus Christ, and that he, in the main, 
did and taught as is recorded of him, appears probable, be- 
cause it is improbable that Christianity should take place in 
the way and to the degree that it did for at least that we are 
told it did), supposing the history of Christ's life and minis- 
try to be a fiction." He adds, that " if such power attended 
Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry as the history 
sets forth, then, seeing his ministry, and the power that at- 
tended it, seems at least in general to have terminated in the 
public good, it is more likely that God was the primary 
agent in the exercise of that power, than any other invisible 
being. And then it is probable that Jesus Christ, upon 
whose will the immediate exercise of that power depended, 
would not use that power to impose upon and misleaid man- 
kind to their hurt; seeing that power appears to have been 
well directed and applied in other respects, and seeing he 
was accountable to liis Principal for the abuse of it. He 
adds, " From these premises, or from this general view of 
the case, I think this conclusion follows, viz. it is probable 
Christ's .mission was divine; at least it so appears to me, 
from the light or information I have received concemijw iL"< 

Lord BoLiNOBROKE grants, that " Christianity has all the 
proofs which the manner in which it was revealed^ and the 
nature of it, allowed it to have."* He further acknowledges, 
that " it is out of dispute that we have in our hands the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, who give themselves out for 
eye and ear witnesses of all that Christ did and taughi. That 
two channels were as sufficient as four to convey those doc- 
trines to the world, and to preserve them in their original 
purity. The manner, too, in which these evangelists re- 
coided them, was much better adapted to this purpose than 
that of Plato, or even of Xenophon, to preserve the doctrines 
of Socrates. The evangelists did not content themselves 
with giving a general account of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ in their own words, nor presume in feigned dialogues 
to make him deliver their opinions in his own name, and as 
his own doctrines. Tliey recorded his doctrines in the very 
words in which he taught them, and they were careful to 
mention the several occasions on which he delivered them 
to his disciples or others. If, therefore, Plato and Xenophon 
tell us with a good degree of certainty what Socrates tau^it, 
the two evangelists seem to tell us with much more what 
the Saviour taught, and commanded them to teach."* 

What but the irresistible force of trutli could have extorted 
such concessions from men of learning and abilitj, who have 
written several things to depreciate the Christian religion, 
and the Divine authority of its author 1 

From the preceding observations, it is evident that we 
have all the evidence that can be reasonably desired in fiivour 
of the credibility of the Scripture History, and particularly 
of what the evangelical historians relate concemmg Jesus 
Christ. It is manifest that they were every way qualified 
to give an account of the transactions which they have re- 
corded; they had no design to impose on mankmd; they 
could have no inducement whatever to attempt an imposture, 
but every imaginable inducement to the contrary; nor could 
they possibly have succeeded, if they had made the attempt 



SECTION n. 

TESTIMONIES TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TES- 
TAMENTS FROM NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY. 

The evidences for the credibility of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, which have been stated in the preceding section, 
have been drawn principally from an examination of those 
books compared with facts that have existed, and many of 

• L<r?lat!ian,p,2W.— Leland'8 View of I>er9fic«l Writ toI. i. p. 68. letlii. 

• Levtethan, p. 203.— Leiand, ib. let. ▼. p. IM. ^ ^w » 

• Chobb's Poachummis Works, vol. ii. p. 41. to 4a ; compared wttto p 
394. lo396.— Lelaod, ib. letter xii. p. 3BMo 339. 

• Works, vol. ▼. p. 91. 4to. edit. 

• Bolingb(«ke*s Worlo^ voL iv. eaa. i. Met* la p. 390 
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CONnRMED BY NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY 



which continue to exist to the present day. We migfht safely 
rest the credibility of the Scriptures upon those evidences ; 
but there is an additiooal testimony to their credibility and 
truth as well as to their genuineness, which is afforded by 
thtir agreemaU with naiurat and civil history^ and which is 
too Taluable to be passed in a cursory manner. 

% I. TESTiafOmES FBOM NATURAL AND CIYIL HISTORY TO THE 
CREDIBILITT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

£. Teatim^niet to the Mosaic account of the creation of the 
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peater number which have been pomted out, and treated at 
length by various learned men. 

I. Testimonies to the Mosaic Account of the Crea- 
tion OF THE World. 

1. The heathens had a tradition among them concerning the 
pritneyal chaoo rehence the roorld arooe, and the production of 
all things by the efHciency of a supremo mind, which bears so 
close a resemblance to the Mosaic account of the creation , n^ 
proves that they all originated from one common source ; while 
the striking contrast between the unadorned simplicity of the 



w«r/rf.— IL ParticulaHjf of man, — III. Of the fall of man, one, and the allegorical turgidity of the others, accurately distin 

— TV. Of the tranolation of Enoch, — V. Of the longevity guishes the inspired narrative from the distorted tradition. Thii 

of the antedilwviau patriarchs, — VI. Men of a gigantic ^ " -•..-«... - — 

otature, — ^VIL Of the deluge, — 1. Proofs of that event from 
the footiUzed remains of the animaU of a former -world i — 



2. From civil history^ particularly from the paucity of man 
kind^ and vast tracts of uninhabited land, mentioned in the 
accounts of the first ages, the late invention and progress 
of arU and sciences, and from the universal tradition of the 
deluge; — Befutation of ottjections to the Mosaic history of 
thai catastrophe, — ^Vllt. Testimonies of profane history to 
the building of tlie to-wer of Babel, — IX. To the destruction 
of Sodom and Oomorrah. — X. To the Mosaic account of 
th^ patriarchs, — ^XL To the reality of the person and cha^ 
vacter of Moses, and to the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, — Xil. JVotiee of various customs borrowed by an^ 
dent nations from the Mebrevs, — XIII. ,dnd of certain per- 
sonal histories, -which may be traced to the Old Testament 
history, — ^XIV. Testimonies of ancient and modem -writers 
to the truth of the Scripture account of the fertility of Pof 
lestine, — Concluding observations. 

The Scripture history agrees, in a surprisinjjr manner, with 
the moet authentic records that remain oi the events, customs, 
and manners of the countries and ages to which it stands re- 
lated. The rise and fall of empires, tlie revolutions that have 
taken place in the world, and the grand outlines of chrono- 
lo^, as mentioned or referred to in the Scriptures, are coin- 
cident with those stated by the most ancient writers that are 
extant : while the palpable errors in these respects, which 
are detected in the apocryphal books, constitute one of the 
most decisive reasons for rejecting them as spurious. The 
histoiT of the Bible is of far greater antiquity than any other 
TecoT(» extant in the world : and it is remarkable that, in 
numerous instances, it shows the real ori^n of those absurd 
fables which disgrace and invalidate all other histories of 
those remote times; which is no feeble proof that it was de- 
rived from some surer source than human tradition. The 
facts recorded in the Old Testament cannot be disproved ; 
but, on the contrary, they are confinned by the traditionary 
accounts of almost all nations. Mr. Hume, indeed, affirmed 
that the Pentateuch was ** wrote [written] in all probability 
iongr after the facts it relates.^' That this book was written 
long after some of the facts wldch it relates, is not denied ; 
but that it was written long after aU or even most of ^ose 
facts, there is (as we have already shown) no reason to be- 
lieve. If, as Dr. Campbell forcibly remarked (and Mr. Hume 
neither did nor could refute the remark), this writer meant to 
signify by the expression quoted, that tliis was in all proba- 
bility the case, why did he not produce the grrounds on which 
such probability is founded ? Shall a bold assertion pass for 
argament ! or can it be expected that any one should consider 
reasons, which are only in general supposed, but not specified. 
Mr. Home added, that me Pentateuch was ** corroborated 
by no concurring testimony." To which we may reply, that 
it' is as little invalidated by any eoniradietory testimony; and 
both for this plain reason, l>ecause there is no human compo- 
sition that can be compared with this in respect of antic[mty. 
It were absurd to require that the truth of Moses's history 
siioald be attested by heathen writers of the same or nearly 
the same antiquity with himself; since we know that those 
who affected to fix upon other nations the name of barbarians, 
were in his time, and for several centuries aflerwards, them- 
selves barbarians. But though the Pentateuch is not corro- 
bsrated by the concurrent testimonies of any coeval histories, 
b«3caiise if such histories were ever extant, they have long 
since perished, yet it is not on that account destitute of col- 
lateral evidence. On the contrary, its authority is legible in 
the few fragments that remain of the earliest writers: and 
subsequent nistorians have fully confirmed it by the accounts 
which they give, though evidently mixed with depravation, 
of the history of the Jews, and oi the legislation of Moses; 
M will appear from the following instances, selected out of a 



This 
remark applies particularly to the Chaldsan, Egyptian, Phceni- 
cian, Hindoo, Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American 
Cosmogonies.! 

2. One of the most striking collateral confirmations of tlie 
Mosaic l^story of the creation, is the general adoption of tlie 
division of time into -weeks, which extends from the Christian 
states of Europe to the remote shores of Hindostan, and has 
equally prevailed among the Hebrews, the Egyptians, Chinese, 
Greeks, Romans, and northern barbarians; — nations, some of 
whom had httle or no intercourse with othere, and were not even 
known by name to the Hebrews. It is to be observed, that there 
is a great difference between the concurrence of natiofts in the 
division of time into xoeeks, and tlieir concurrence in the other 
periodical divisions into years, months, and days. These divi- 
sions arise finom such natural causes as are every where obvious, 
viz: the annual and diurnal revolutions of the sun, and the re- 
volution of the moon. The division into -weeks, on the con- 
trary, seems perfectly arbitrary: consequently, its prevailing in 
distant countries, and among nations which had no communica- 
tion with one another, affords a strong presumption that it roust 
have been derived from some remote tradition (as that of the 
creation), which was never totally obliterated from the memory 
of the Gentiles, and which tradition has been older than the dis- 
persion of mankind into different regions. It is easy to conceive, 
that the practice, in rude and barbarous ages, might remain 
through habit, when the tradition on which it was founded was 
entirely lost: it is easy to conceive, that, afterwards, people ad- 
dicted to idolatry, or who, like the £2^ptians, had become profi- 
cients in astronomy, should assign to the different days of the 
week the names of their deities or of their planets.^ 

3. Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by nights instead of 
days has prevailed in more than one nation. Thus, the polished 
Athenians computed the space of a day from sunset to sunset;^ 
and frx>m a similar custom of our Goilihic ancestors, during their 
abode ui the forests of Germany, words expressive of such a mode 
of computing time have been derived into our own language.* 
The same custom also prevailed among the Celtic nations.^ 

II. Of the Formation of Mak m the Moral Image of 
God, and his being vested with dominion over other animals, 
similar traditionary vestiges remain in the widely diffuser 
notion, that mankind formerly lived in complete nappiness 
and unstained innocence; that spring reigned perpetually, 
and that the earth spontaneously gave her increase. 

This was the origin of the fabled golden age, so exquisitely 
described by the classic poets, and which may also be distinctly 
traced in the legends of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age 
of perfection of the Hindoos; and in the classical story of the 
garden of the Hesperides, we may equally discover an evident 
trsdition of the Mosaical paradise and of the promised Saviour, 
who shouki bruise the head of the infernal dragon. Nor is it 
improbable that, from ths holiness of the garden of Eden, the 
pagans borrowed their ancient custom of consecrating, gjroves to 
the worship of their various deities.^ 

ni. The Fall of Man and the Introduction op Sin 
INTO THE World are related in the third chapter of the book 
of Genesis. It has been the feshion with minute philosophers 

> See an account of these various Cosmogonies in. Mr. Faber's Horn 
MosaiciB, vol. i. pp. 17—40. The Greek and Latin Cosmogonies are padi- 
cularly considered in Edwards on the Troth and Auibority of the Scn]*- 
tures, voL 1. pp. 8&— 102. The testimonies of profane^ writers to the trtitl; 
of the principal facts related in the Scriptures are addaced and fulls «on si- 
dered by Dr. Collyer in his " Lectures on Scripture Facts." Bvo^ 2d edit. 
London, 1909. The subjects, noticed in this section, particularly the Crea- 
tion and the Delose, are liicewise copiously treated sf iik the notes to Gro- 
tins, De Veritato Rel. Christ, lib. i. c. 1& 

• Dr. Campbell's Dissertation on Miracles, p. 219i netSk 

• AuIus Gellfus, Noctes Attics', lib. iii. c. 2. 

« Tacitus, de Mor. Ger. c. 11. The expressions of fcuftntght and •e'nnifht, 
for fourteen nishts and seven nights, are still in uss amout us iu Eaghuid. 

• Csfar, de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. 1& 

• Faber's Hor. Mus. vol i. pp. U— GO. Edwards oo *lcripture, to' L p|i 
10B-UJ6. 
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and philoBophizingr divines to endeaToar to explain away the 
reality of the hl\j and to resolve it all into allegory, apologue, 
or moral fable; but the whole scheme of redemption by 
Christ is founded upon it, and must stand or fall with it; a 
figurative fall requiring only a figurative redemption. Even 
Lord Bolingbroke (than whom Revelation never had a more 
subtle opposer) justly rejects the allegorical interpretation. 
" ft CANNOT," says he, " be admitted by Christiana/ for, if it 
was, what would become of that famous text fthat the seed 
Df the woman should crush the serpent's head. Gen. iii. 15.], 
9v'hereon the doctrine of our redemption is founded t"» 

Indeed the Mosaic account, from its simplicity and conso- 
lance with the whole tenor of the Scriptures, was evidently 
desicrned to represent a real transaction;^ and it has been 
received as such by the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, who certainly were more competent to decide than 
men who have lived several thousands of years afler the 
transaction, and whose bold contradictions of the best ^tested 
matters of fact render their unsupported assertions of no 
effect. Modem opposers of revelation hare ridiculed the 
account of the fall as a fable. But nothing is easier than 
ridicule to men who pay no regard lo piety, equity, and com- 
mon decency. Whatever they may aaseri (and let it be re- 
membered that assertions without proof are not facts), and 
however fticy may attempt to explain away the Mosaic ac- 
count of the fall, or attempt to prove it false, yet the evi- 
dently ruined condition of me human race would still remain 
as an undeniable fact. And the narrative of the fall is 
confirmed both by natural and civil history. Thus, it agrees 
in an emiivnit manner both with the obvious facts of labour, 
sorrow, pain, and death, and also with what we see and feel 
every day, and with all our philosophical inquiries into the 
frame of the human mind, the nature of social life, and the 
origin of evil. The several powers of the little world within 
a man's own breast are at variance with one another, as well 
as those of the groat world ; and we are utterly unable to 
give a complete solution of the origin of the evils which flow 
from these discords, and from tlie jarring elements of tlie 
natural world. But the Mosaic narrative accounts for all 
these otherwise unaccountable phenomena, and is corrobo- 
rated by various tradilions, more or less agreeable to it. 

1. " The commencement of this moral taint is ascribed by 
the author of the Pentateuch to the Disobedience of oUr 
FiasT Parents. 

" An evil spirit, the origination of whose malignity itself is a 
mystery which can never be fathomed, speaking through the or- 
ff^ns of a s<«rpent, tempted them to transgress the command of 
God by tasting the forbidden fruit of a distinctly specified tree. 
The penalty of their rebellion was death." Though Moses gives 
no account of Satan or the tempter, yet wc learn, from other pas- 
sages of Scripture, that he was first made like other celestial 
spirits, perfect in his kind, and happy in his condition ; but that, 
through pride or ambition, faUing into a crime (the drcumstanoes 
of which arc unknown to us)^ he thence fell into misery, and, 
together with his accomplices, was banished from the regions of 
bliss. Of this fall of wicked angels, the ancients hod some no- 
tion, as U manifest from their tradition of the Titans and Giants 
invading heaven, fighting against Jupiter, and attempting to de- 
pose him from his throne, for which reason he cast them head- 
long into hell, where they are tormented with incessant fire. 
And therefore Empedocles, in some verses cited by Plutarch, 
makes mention of the fate of some demons, who for their rebel- 
lion were, from the summit of heaven, plunged into the bottom 
of the great abyra, there to be punished as they deserved.' 

The fictions of Indian mythology, with regard to contending 
powers and their subordinate ministers, both benevolent and ma- 
lignant, are erected on the same basis of truth. 

S. The Introduction of Physical Evil into the world, 

by the disobedience of our first mother Eve, is plainly alluded 
to by the well-known heathen legend of Pandora ; who being 
led by a fatal curiosity to open a casket that had been given her 
by Jupiter, out o( it flew all the evil into the world, and she be- 
came the original cause of all the miserable occurrences that be- 
fall mankind. Hope alone— the hope in a promised and long 
remembered deliverer — remaining at the bottom of the casket. 

3. Original Sin, the early corruption and depravation of 
man's nature, in consequence of our first parents' tranBgres- 

• Bolint^brokft's Works, vol. p. 372. 8vo. edit 

• Dr. II tie's Chronoloey, vol. it. book In. 10. 

• lliiet, Qnsftloaes AJnetana, lib. 2. Awards on Bcrlpturs, ^raL i. pp. 



sion, is a sublect of complaint amonf the ancient heathen 
moralists, philosophers, and poets* 

Thus, Pythagoras termed it the /dial companion^ the noxiout 
ttrife that lurkt vithin 1U, anil which tvaa born along vith 
ua i— dopater called it, the ain that ia bom -with mankind ; — 
Plato, natural vfickedneaa ; — ^Aristotle, thenaturalrepugnanctf 
of matCa temper to reaaon ; and all the Greek and Roman phi- 
losophers, especially the Stoics and Platonists, complain of Um 
depraved and degenerate condition of mankind, of their propen* 
sity to every thing that is evil, and of their aversion from eveiy 
thing that is good. Thus, Cicero lamented, that men are brought 
into life by nature aa a atep-mother, -with a naked^ fraiU find 
injirm body^ and -with a aoul prone to divera liiata, oeneca, one 
of the best of the Roman philosophers, observes, JVe are born 
in auch a condition^ that ve are not aubject to fewer diaordsra 
of the mind than of the body /—that The seeda of all the vicea 
are in all men, though they do not break out in every one ; — 
and that To tonfeaa them ia the beginning of our cure. And 
Hierodes called this universal moral taint. The domeatic evil of 
mankind. Even some of the eprightliest poets bear their testi- 
mony to the same fact Propertius could say. Every body has a 
vice to which he ia incUned by nature. Horace declared that 
JVo man ia boim free from vicea, and that He ia the'beat tnan 
who ia oppreaaed with the leaatg that Mankind ruah into 
wickedneaaf and ahvaya deaire what ia forbiddilen g that Youth 
haa the aoftneaa of wax to receive vicioua impreaaions^ and the 
htirdneta of rock to reaiat virtuoua admonttiona ; and, in short, 
that We are mad enough to attack heaven itself and that Our 
repeated Crimea do not aujfer the God of Heaven to lay aside 
hia wrathful thunderbolta. And Juvenal has furnished a striking 
corroboration to the statement of Paul of Tarsus concerning the 
carnal mind (Rom. vii. 18 — 23.), when he says that ^Yature^ 
unchangeably fxed, runa back to wickedneaCf as bodies to 
their centre. 

Further, tlierc is reason to suppose, that the ancient Ct-liic 
Druids expressly taught the defection of the human t?oiiI from a 
state of original rectitude ; the invariable belief of the Brabmin>, 
in Hindostan, is, that man is a fallen creature ; and it is well 
known that a similar opinion was inculcated by the cla>s.Lcal my- 
thologists, and especially by Hcsiod, in tlicir descriptions o( i!>>) 
gradual corruption of the human race, during the period sulv»- 
quent to the golden age. CutuUus represents the unhallowed 
period, when justice was put to flight, and brothers imbrued their 
hands in fraternal blood, while incest and sacrilege alienated tliu 
mind of God from man ; and Tacitus marks out the progress of 
depravity, from a period free from offence and punishment, to a 
flagi^ous and abandoned wickedness, devoid even of fear. Thus, 
" Providence seems to have drawn evidence of the guilt of iner. 
from their own confessions, and to have preserved their testi- 
mony for the conviction of subsequent times."'* 

4. The Form assumed bt the Tempter, 

"When he seduced our first parents, has been handed down in 
the traditions of most ancient nations, particularly the Persians, 
Hindoos, Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Scythians or Goths ; 
and though animals of the serpent tribe were worshipped by Mome 
of the Pagans, as the Egyptians, Phosnicians, and Greeks, as 
symbols of the good demon*, yet they were more generally re- 
garded as types or figures of the evil principle^* 

There is nothing in which the traditions and opinions of 
the heathens bear stronger testimony to the doctrines of 
Scripture, than the conviction which prevailed, of the neces- 
sity of an Atonement for Sin, and of the Intervention 
OF A Divine Mediator, and the universal practice of devo^ 
ing piacular victims, which has at one period or otlier equally 
prevailed in every quarter of the globe. 

It has been alike adopted by the most barbarous, and by tlic 
most savage nations. ** The rude idolater of the recently dis- 
covered hemisphere, and the polished votary of polytheism, 
equally concur in the belief that without shedding of blood 

« PaboT, vol i. pp. C5— 71. ; Edwards, vol. i. pp. 108—110. ; Bp. Grab's 

Connection between Sacred and Profiine Literatur(>, vol. i. ]>p. 163— iU*. ; 

Fletcher's Appeal to Matter of Fact, pp. 14a— 147. ; Connack's Inquiry inio 

the Doctrine of Oriflnal Bin, pp. 24— 2B. ; In which works tlie proofs uf the 

facta above stated are given in detail. 

• This is a manifest relic of the tempter's as8umin«r the form of a foorilj 
serpent, and appearing like a good demon or angel of Ught, when ha 
tenmted Eve. 

• Faber, voL I. pp 71—76, Edwards, vol. I. pp. Ill— 114. Gray, vol i. piv 
161, 162. The fullest view of this aulnect will be found in Ibo Rev. J. B. 
Deane*8 elaborate treatise, entitied "The Worship of the Serpent tnic«.')d 
throuf bout the World, sod Its Traditions referred to the Kvenla in IVir»> 
dise ; proving the TeinpUlion and Fall of Man oy the InsUtimcntalilj q( a 
0erp«Dt Ttmpicr. London, 1830.*' arc. 
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diere can be no remiMon of sins. Nor was the life of ihe brate 
croiiCion always deemed sufficient to remove the taint of guilt, 
and to avert the wratii of beaN^n. The death of a nobler victim 
w«s firaquent^ required ; and the altars of paganism were be- 
dewed with torrents of' human blood." Thus, the Canaanites 
canaed tkeir fint-bom to pass through the fire, in order to ap- 
pease tbe anger of their false deities ; and one of the kings of 
Moab is said to have offered up his cideat son as a burnt-ofiering, 
when in danger from the superior power of the £domites.> 
^ Nor was the belief that the gods were rendered propitious by 
this peculiar mode of sacrifice confined to the nations which 
were more immediately contiguous to the territories of Israel. 
We learn from Homer, that a whole hecatomb of firstling lambs 
was no uncommon offering among his countrymen ;2 and the 
ancient Goths having laid it down as a principle, that the effusion 
of the blood of animals appeased the anger of the gods, and that 
their justice turned aside upon the victims those strokes which 
were destined for men,' soon proceeded to greater lengths, and 
adopted the horrid practice of devoting human victims. In 
honour of the mystical number three, a number deemed particu- 
huiy dear to heaven, every ninth month witnessed the groans 
and dying struggles of nine unfortunate victims. The fatal blow 
being struck, the lifeless bodies were consumed in the sacred fire 
which was kept perpetually burning ; while the blood, in singu- 
lar conformity with the Levitical ordinances, was sprinkled, part- 
ly upon the surrounding multitude, partly upon the trees of the 
hallowed grove, and partly upon the images of their idols.** 
Even the remote inhabitants of America retained similar cus- 
toms, and for similar reasons. It is observed by Acosta, that in 
cases of sickness, it was usual for a Peruvian to sacrifice his son 
to Yirachoca, beseeching him to spare his life, and to be satisfied 
with the blood of his child.^ 

" Whence, then," we may ask with the learned author, 
to whose researches this section is so deeply indebted: 
•* Whence, then, could originate this universal practice of 
devoting the first-hom, either of man or beast, and of ofiering 
it ap as a burnt-offering ? Whence, hut from a deep and an- 
cient consciousness oi moral depravation 1 Whence, but 
from some perverted tradition, respecting the true sacrifice 
to be once offered for the sins of all mankind 1 In the obla- 
tion of the first-bom, originally instituted by God himself, 
and faithfully adhered to both by Jew and Gentile, we be- 
hold the death of him, who was the first-bom of his virgin- 
mother, accurately though obscurely exhibited. And in the 
constant use of fire, the invariable scriptural emblem of 
■wrath and jealousy, we view the indignation of that God 
who is a consuming fire averted from our guilty race, and 
poured out upon the immaculate head of our great Interces- 
sor. Had a consciousness of purity reigned m the bosoms 
of the ancient idolaters, it does not appear, why they should 
have had more reason to dread the vengeance of tne deity, 
than to expect and to claim his favour ; yet that such a dread 
did universally prevail, is too well known to require the 
foimality of a laboured demonstration.*'!^ 

IV. The Translation op Enoch 

May be traced in the Grecian fables of the translation of their 
or demigods, and particularly of Hesperus and Astrea 
(among the ancient Greeks), who are &hled to have ascended to 
heaven alive, and to have been turned into stars and celestial 
tign» ; of Dhruva among the Hindoos ; of Buddha among the 
Cejioneae, and of Xaca (another name for Buddha) among the 
CaJmucks of Siberia.^ 

V._ The Longevity of the Antediluvian Inhabitants, 
mentioned by Moses, is confirmed by various heathen 
wiiten. 

*■ All," says Josephus, ** who have committed to writing the 
antiquities either of the Greeks or Barbarians, attest this longevity 
of the men before the flood." And he immediately subjoins, — 
** Manetho, who wrote an account of the Egyptians, Berosus, 
who compiled [an account of] the afiaira of Chaldca, and Mo- 
chufl, and Hestiseus, and with them Hieronymus the Egyptian, 
who had treated of the afiairs of Egypt, agree with me in this. 
Alao Heaiod, and Hecatsos, and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus, and 

> 2 Kmrs lii. 27. Other instanees of human sacrifices may be seen io p. 
Xt. mivritt DOte 4. 

• U»d, lib. iv. ver. 202. > Mallei's North. Antki. vul. 1. c. 7. 

• Ballet's North. Aniiq. vo*. i. c. 7.— Olai Magni Hist. lib. iiU c. 7. 
a Acost. apud. Purch. Pil«r. book ix. c. 11. p. 880. 

• Patter's Hor. Bfos. vol. i. pp. 64, 66. 

F« Lar, toL i. ppt. 89-91. £dward% vol. 1. p^ 117 



Ephorus, and Nicolaus, relate that the ancients lived a thousand 
years."^ Similar traditions of the longevity of men, in former 
ages, are still to be found among the Burmans of the further In 
dian Peninsula, and also among the Chinese.* 

VI. The Mosaic aocotmt of Men op ▲ Gioamtic Statdbk, 
who were inured to deeds of lawless violeooe and rapine, 

Is confirmed by the Greek and Latin poets, who relate that there 
were, giants in the first ages of the world, and also by the Greek 
and Latin historians, particularly by Pausanias and Philostratus 
among the Greeks, and Pliny among the Romans, who have re- 
corded that, on opening some sepulchres, the bodies of men were 
found to be much larger in old times. Josephus also speaks ot 
bones seen in his days, of a magnitude almost exceeding credi- 
bility .*<> These testimonies of historians of former ages to the 
generally gigantic stature of men, furnish a satisfactory answer 
to the petty cavils of those who object to the credibility of Moses, 
from his mentioning the gigantic size of Og's bedstead. (Deut. 
iii. 11.) But men of very large siae are occasionally aeen even 
in our days. Some allowance mav also be made for royal vanity ; 
as Alexander the Great ordered his soldiera to enlarge the size ot 
their beds, that they might give to the Indians, in succeeding 
ages, a great idea oi the prodigiotia stature of die Macedonian 
soldiers.' 1 

VII. No part of the Mosmc history has been more ridi- 
culed by the opposers of revelation, than the narrative of the 
Deluge ; though no fact that ever occurred in the world is 
80 well attested both by natural and civil history. 

1. Proofs of thai event from Natural History. 

It has been asserted that the relation of the delu^, con 
tained in the seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, is 
contrary to philosophy, and that the deluge could not be 
universal, because no stock of water could be found sufficient 
to overflow the earth to the degree represented by Moses. 
The Hebrew historian, however, expressly asserts that it 
was universal, and his relation is conprmed hy the fossilized 
remains of animals belonging to a former worlds tv/deh are 
found in every quarter of the globe. 

Thus, the highest eminences of the earth, as the Andes, the 
Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, and Ararat, 
in short, all the mountains of every region under heaven, where 
search has been made, conspire in one uniform and universal 
proof that the sea was spread over their highest summits ; for 
they are found to contain shells, skeletons of fish, and marine 
animals of every kind. The bones of extinct animals have been 
found in America, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, and in the Cor- 
dilleras, at 7,200 feet above the level of the sea. In central Asia, 
the evidence is still more decisive ; the fossilized remains of the 
horse, deer, and bear species, having been brought to England 
from the Himalaya mountains, from an elevation of mora than 
16,000 feet^ Further, skeletons of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
natives of Africa and southern Asia, have been dug up on the 
steppes or table-lands of Tartaiy and Siberia ; and remains of 
elephants have been found in various parts of England.*' Croco- 
diles, chiefly of the Asiatic spedes, have been discovered in va- 
rious parts of Europe : the gigantic mammoth (an animal which 
has hitherto been supposed exclusively to belong to the antedilu- 
vian world) has been found in the most northern parts of Russia, 
and also in North America, and in Ireland. The fossil bones 

• Josephus, Antiq. Jiid. lib. 1. c. 3. (sL 4.) On the sothors sbove cUrd 
by Josephus, It has been well remarked that " these men either were la 
poaaeasion of traditiona relating to thia Act, or that they borrowed them 
rntm Mosea ; and In either case our purpose ia answered. For, if they re- 
ceived them from prevalent tnutttloos, H will be granted that these traditions 
had originally some fouadation in ftct ; and they correspond with the sa 
cred history. But if they borrowed them from Moaes, two pointa are 
gained on our part It la proved that such a man as Moses did really exist ; 
that hia writings were then extant ; that they were in anbatance what thty 
now are; and that they bear an antiquity more remote than these, which 
are allowed to be the most ancient of the heathen writers. It ia proved 
further, that hia history waa highly esteemed, and that It was auppoaed by 
theae vrrilera to contain facts. Whether they drew from Mosea or from 
tradition ; and whether their testimony spruig from thia narration, or from 
any other aource : either way, the Mosaic account of theae early ages is 
corroborated by the oldest fragments of antiquity." Colly er'a Lectureaoa 
Scripture FactsL p. 104. 

• Faber, vol. i. pp. 92, 93. 

>• Tbe passages from the Mttorlana above mentioned ars given at length 
in Grotius de Veritate, lib. i. c. 16. 

It Bp. Watson's Apologv In answer to Paioe, p. M. "My philosophy," 
he adda, " teachea me to doubt of many thtoiga, but It does not teach me to 
reject every testimony which la oppoafre to exJMiience. Had 1 been born 
in Shetland, 1 could, on proner testunony, have believed in the szlstenctt 
of the Lincolnshire ox, or die larfeat inr«j<borse In London : though tha 
oxen and horses of Shetland bad not been Ugfer tbso mstlflk." Ibia n. 36 

*• Quarterly Review, vol. zxix. p. 166. 

>• ProC Buckland's Relfqnlie Diluvlaaa^ p. 171 
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anil teeth of the ihmoceros, hippopotamus, tiger, and hyena* 
(animals found in Africa and the east), and of the bear and nu- 
merous other animala, have been found in England : to which 
we may add trees of vast dimensions with their roots and tops, 
and some also with leaves and fruit, discovered at the bottom of 
mines and marle-pits, not only in regions where no trees of such 
kind were ever known to grow, but also where it is demonstrably 
impossible that they should grow; which effect could only be 
produced by the fountains of the great deep being broken up. 
Further, the drilling of the ark northwards, from Noah's settle- 
ment to mount Ararat, leads us to infer that the main current of 
the waters of the deluge came from the south ; and that this was 
the case is most evident from the present appearance of the great 
continents of the terraqueous globe; whose deep southern inden- 
tations and bold projecting capes on the north, together with the 
chaotic subversions of the ghauts of Hindostan, as well as of the 
mountains of Abyssinia and Caifraria, and of those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the streighta of Magellan, — all conspire to prove 
that such tremendous disruptions were originally caused by the 
waters of the ^r^at deep / which rushed northwards with conside- 
rable fury at &st, though they afterwards grew less violent towards 
the end of their progress. There are also traces of prodigious 
disruptions of the earth in high northern regions, as if on 
purpose to absorb the redundant waters from the south : and in 
some parts, as in Norway, whole countries have been uplifled on 
one side, and half buried on the other In vast gulphs which 
opened to receive them. To these facts we may add, that all tlie 
researches of the most eminent geologists tend to prove the re- 
cent population of the world, and that its present surfiice is not 
of very ancient formation.^ 

Physical Objection to the Mosaic History of the 
Deluge refuted. 

Decisive as these facts are, it has been attempted to set 
aside the Mosaic narrative, by some alloged marks of an- 
tiquity, which certain continental philosophers have affirmed 
to exist in the strata of the lava of Mount utJtna. Thus 
Count BoTch has attempted to prove Ihit volcanic mountain 
to be eight thousand years old, by the different strata of lava 
which nave been discovered. And in the vaults and pits 
which have been sunk to a great depth about iEtna, the 
Canon Kecupero affirmed that seven strata of lava have been 
found, each with a surface of soil upon them, which (he as- 
sumes) would require two thousand years to accumulate upon 
each stratum; and reasoning from analogy, he calculates 
that the lowest of these strata must have nowed from the 
mountain fourteen thousand years ago ! 

AxswKR. — Nothing can be more fallacious than this ar- 
gument, if indeed it deserves to be dignified with the name of 
an argument. For, who knows what causes have operated to 
produce volcanic eruptions at very unequal periods 1 Who has 
kept a register of the eruptions of any burning mountain for one 
thousand years, to say nothing of three or four thousand 1 Who 
can say that the strata of eaith were formed in equal periods 1 
The time for the formation of the uppermost and last is proba- 
bly not known, much less the respective periods of the lower 
strata. One might have been formed in a year, another in a 
century. The philosophers above met^tioned are whoily ignorant 
of the cause of any one of these earthy strata. They build one 
hypothesis upon another, and to beUeve their whole argument 
requires stronger faith than to believe a miracle. Faith in a 
miracle rests upon testimony ; but faith in their scheme must 
be founded on an eictreme desire to prove a falsehood. But the 
analogy, on which it has been attempted to build the hypothesis 
just mentioned, is contradicted by another analogy, which is 
grounded on more certain facts. 

> Tb(* reader will find a copknis and interaatiiu account of tlic antediUi- 
vtao remain:* of hyaenas, dit>covered in a cave ai Kirkdale, in Yorksiiirc, in 
\\\*i yuar 1821, by the Rev. Frofeaaor Bucktand, in tho Philosophical Trans* 
actiona of the tloyal Society of Ix)ndnn, for 1822, Part L pp. 171—236, and 
Atso in his "Reliquiff! Dthivtans, or Obaprvationa on the Organic Reoiaina 
contained ia Caves, FisMuroa, and Dilavi.-il Gravel, and on other Geolojcical 
Phenonir'nn, attestinK the Action of an Universal Deluge." London, 1823, 
4to. That the Mosaic history, particularly of the dehice, is not !nconslatent 
wiih gecilogical discoveries, is clearly proved by Bn. Bamner, in his "Troa- 
tec on the Records of the Creation,'' vol i. pp. 267— sai. But the fullest 
vi(>w of the harmony between seological discoveries and the Mosaic history 
will be found in Mr. Granville Penn's "Comparative E^stimate of the Mine- 
ral and Mosaical Geoloj^iea" a work abounding in sound doctrine, founded 
upon close reasoning, and admirably op|)osi»d to the tampering (aciltty of 
sumo writers on ^eoloffv, atid to the scppticiaui and incredulity of others 
(second Edition, 2 vol«. Svo. Loiitloo, 1625), and the Rev. James Kennedy's 
l,rcturps on the Pliilosophy of the Mosaic Records of the Creation. Lon- 
don. 1^2r. 2 vols. Svo. 

« The proofs of this Irnpartant fi«t are staled in AL Cuvier's Essay on 
the Ttteory of the Earth, sect '22. of Mr. Kerr's tianslaiion 



iEuia and Vesuvius resemble each other in the causes (hat 
produce their eruptions, in the nature of their lavas, and in the 
time necessary to mellow them into soil fit for vegetation. This 
being admitted, which no philosopher will deny, the Canor. 
Recupero*s analogy will prove just nothing at all. We can 
produce an instance of seven different lavas, with inte>'Jacrni 
strata of vegetable earthy which have flowed from mount Ve- 
suvius within the space, not of fourteen thousand^ but of some- 
what less than fourteen hundred years ; for then, according 
to our analogy, a stratum of lava may be covered with vegetable 
soil in about t-wo hundred and fifty ycarSf instead of requiring 
two thousand for that purpose. The eruption of Vesuvius, which. 
destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is rendered still more 
celebrated by the death of* the elder Pliny, recorded in his 
nephew*s letter to Tacitus. This event happened A. D. 79 ; but 
we are informed by unquestionable authority,' that the matter 
which covers Herculaneum is not the produce of one eruption 
only, for there are evident marks, that tlie matter of sij* erup- 
tions has taken its course over that which lies immediatiHy 
over the town, and which was the cause of its destruction : and 
these strata are either of lava or of burnt matter, -with veins of 
good soil between. Whence it is evident, with what ease a 
Uttle attention and increase of knowledge may remove a'grrai 
difficulty.^ 

2. But the fact of the universality of the deluge does no* 
rest on the evidence arising from the organic remains of tlie 
former world which have been discovered : nor is its history 
confined to the Scriptures. Civil History likewise, afforas 
many evidences which support the Mosaic account of the aelugt. 
Tlius, 

[i.] The Paucity of Mankind, and the vast tracts ot 
unmhabited land, which are mentioned in the accounts of 
the first ages, show that mankind are sprung lately from a 
small stock, and even suit the time assigned by Moses before 
the flood. To which we may add, that the great number of 
small kingdoms and petty states, in the first ages, concur to 
the same purpose. 

" Most eminent nations," it has been well observed, " hke 
great families, have at all times been fond of extolling up their 
pedigree, and carrying it as high as possible ; and where no 
marks remain of the successive alterations in their state, are apt 
to imagine that it has been always the same. Hence the many 
foolish pretences among the ancients, to their being aborigifics 
of the countries they had inhabited lime out of mind : hetu-e 
they were led to mak» their several gods the founders of tlu'ir 
government They knew but veiy little of the world ; and tlie 
tradition which they had of that Uttle was so far mixed and cor 
rupted with romance, that it served only to confound thrm. 
Upon the removal of this cloud by the more diligent and ac 
curate inquiry of the modems, we see ancient history beginning 
to clear up, the world puts on a very difibrent face, and all parts 
of it appear conformable to each other, and to the late belter 
known course of things ; as is proved, very clearly, in various 
instances, by a learned and ingenious writer.*^ — We find the 
marvellous in all the annals of those times, and more especially 
in the great point of their antiquity, exceedingly reduced,^ ano 

■ Sir W. Ifamilton's Remarks on tlie Nature of the Boll of Naptpc and its 
Vicinity, in the Philosophical Tninsactions of the Royal Society, voL Ki. p 7 

« Bp. Watson's Apolney for Christianity, in reply toGlbboivjip. 2o6— -.Cf. 
London, 1776 ; or pp. 151—156. of the Svo. edition, London, IHOo. 

> "The grounds of the uncertainty or ancient iMstory may be seen in 
Stillingrtocl, Or. Sac. book i. ch. 1. sect. 16. IB, &c. Comp. Bryani'.s a<» u- 
rate account of It, passim. Of the EUryptian in parilrular, see Shs;\\*e 
Travels, pp. 417. 442. 4to. Comp. Baker on Hist, and Citron. Reflect, ch. 
10 and 11. Shuckford's Connection, vol. ii. book viii. Winder'.s Uisu-iy 
of Knowledge, vol. ii. ch. 10. sect. 4, d:c. Bp. Clayton's Remarks on U.- 
Origin of Hieroglyphics, p. 58, •&€. Gogiiet, vol. lii. diss, iii- p. 209. Tl.4» 
the Babylonish empire was not so old as has been pretended, see i^ 
Clerc on Gen. x. Concerning the fabulous antiquity of the Chinese, ses 
Conclusion uf Mod. Hi.st. ii. p. 95. fol." 

• See Bryant's Analysis oi Ancient Mythology, passim. 

% " Till nxon come to a scrutiny, Ihey are very apt to imagine that a num 
ber Is vastly greater than it is. I have olten asked people fo guens lutxr 
many men there have been in a direct line between the present kiii_ of 
England [George n.] and Adam, meaning only one man in a genersfi^n , 
the king's father, grandfather, ^. The answer made upon a sudden (-t)Q 
jccture, has always Keen some tliousand; whereas it is evident fioin r c&i 
culation, there have not^heen two hundred. For the Kpa»'e of time bftw.rn 
Adam and Christ, let us take the genealogy of our Savinur. preeerviM' \>j 
Sl Luke, in which the names berwt?en Adam and Christ, exriusive of bi>it>, 
are but seventy-four. From the birth of Christ to the birth of th*- kim, 
were sixteen hundred and eighty years. Let it be supposed, thai m ih" 
list of the king's progenitors, every son was born wlien his fati»er \va& 
twenty-five years old, which is as early as can no i*up|»«se<l, .-ine wiUi 
another. Accordinc to this ^upiiosition, there were ft>ur gf-nemiions ia 
every hundred years: I. e. in those sixteen hundred and eiuhfy-Hu'**! 
years, there were si.nty-seven generations; which wxty-sevrn, aildei i»»i!te 
foregoing seventy-four, will make nn more than a hundred and forty uiii*.* 
Hallet on Heb. xi. 7. note a. p. 17. Comp. Goguet, vol. iii. iiiM». ill. pr. tirv 
ant's Analysis, passim. 
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our own pl&in occaucts still more and more confirmed : whence 
Wf! may be convinced, that both the peopling and cultivation of 
tlie earth arociie at fir^ from a few low be^nnings ; that it very 
gradually spread itself from some one centre ;' and that it has 
al all times proceeded by pretty near the same slow regular steps 
as it does at prcsent."=^ 

Sir 'V^'iUiam Jones has shown that the traditions of the present 
htathen nations of Asia are not of more authority than the tradi 
tioiis of the ancient nations of Asia and Europe. " We find, 
he says, " no certain monument or even probable tradition of 
lUiiaus planted, empires and states raised, laws enacted, cities 
hiiill, navig«ation improved, commerce encouraged, arts invented, 
or letters contrivetl, above twelve or at most fifteen or sixteen 
centuries before <he birth of Christ." And it is a well known 
fuci^ that for the first thousand years of that period we have no 
history unmixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and 
variable, but eminently distinguished nation descended from 
Abraham. The Chinese do not pretend that any historical 
monuiBcnl existed among them, in the age of Confucius, more 
aiioient than eleven hundred years before the Christian epoch. 
And the resea^-ches of those who are most deeply skilled in the 
lltoratuFe and antit^uities of the Hindoos, have shown that the 
dawn oK true Indian hi^'tory appears only three or four centuries 
1m fore the Chri.slian XMa; the preceduig ages being clouded by 
allegory or fable.^ 

[ti.] The laSe hu^nllon and Frogrest of Arts and Se'ejuxs 
hWo concnr to coniinn the Mosaic history of the antedi- 
luvians : for<, as the Jewish legislator mentions little of their 
arts, so it appears from the late invention of these after the 
flood that those who were preserved from it were possessed 
but of few arts. 

f^ince the history of past age* has been more narrowly ex- 
amined, it has been proved that the ancients were far less know- 
ing and expert, than, by a superstitious reverence for every thing 
remote, we once were accustomed to suppose. Some of them, 
indeed, have described their knowledge in lofly strains, and per- 
haps for their times, and in comparison with some of their neigh- 
hours, it may have been considerable : and yet it is more than 
pnbable that such accounts are chiefly owing to their ignorance 
of the true state of mankind. This is particularly the case with 
Che £gy(Aians, whose learning has been so much extolled. 
Though this country hatf been styled the Motlier of Arts, as 
well as Mistress of Religion, and wac, no doubt, as early polished 
as most countries ; yet if we be allowed to judge of her im- 
provement in other parts of science, from that most important 
one, and that which in all reason should have been most cul- 
tivat'.HJ. viz. that of medicinei of which she also claims the first 
im'^iitton, we shall not have much room to admire her highest I 

• "TmU has been observed by Is. Casaubon in one rcK])oct, viz. in re- 
U'.on To lAiigua;^c. 'Est enim verissimmn,' saya he, 'lingtias ca>tei-a» eo 
aii:iir'*st)0(-ii et ma^is expressa originis Ii<)hraicm vestij^iascrvasse, et nunc 
»^rk'are^ qiio propius ab antique et priiita hoiuinuin sede abfueruiii,' dec. 
A contii listiou of it, in soiae otlier respects, may be bad iroin the ful- 
lowiii^ ri»ry Teuinrkable particular, a^ If artley justly calls it: (Observ. on 
Man, vol. ii. p. Wi.) *U appears from history, that the different nations of 
t'li* world have had, ceteris paribus, more or less knowledge, civil and re> 
h:£irtus, in proporuon as they were nearer to, or had more iniiinaie com- 
fiiuncaition with Ezypt, Palestine, ChaMH?a, and the other countries that 
w>>rf ifiUabtted by the most eminent persons amongst the first descendants 
ijf N.utt& ; aod by tho^ wtKi are said in ::}(-. rqitiure to have liad parijculttr 
r»'r. '.aiions made to them by God: and tiiat the iir»t iuhabitantd of the 
<?x'rpuie {larts of the world, reckoning Palesitinf an the centre, w^ere in 
^••:i>>r4j mere savai^'^s. Now all this is utterly iiiexpiicable upon the fooling 
uf Miiiijelity : of the excluision of ail divine cotamunicatious. Why should 
n r. L:iii«an nalure be a.s sasacioiis, and make as many diticoveries, civil and 
(**iis:iuu3,attht3Cape of Good Hope, or in America, as in E^ypt, Palesriiie, 
Me.'w rpofAiuia, Greece, or Romel Nay, why should Palestine so Dar ax- 
c«*«»rt ilteia all, as tl did confessedly. Allow the Scripture accounts, and 
all Mr ill be clear and easy. Mankind after the /lood were first dispersed 
ftom the plans of Mesopotamia. Some of the chief heads of families Hcitled 
th^re, in Palo^tioc and in EirypU Palestine had afterwards extraordinary 
diviiie liluixiinations bestowed apon its inhabitants, the Israelites and Jews. 
IJ*^ Kf Its inhabitants bail the purest notions of God, and the wisest civil 
e^vtolishme&t. Nejct after them come the Egyptians and Chaldeans ; who, 
not beia< removed from their first habitations, and living in fertile countries 
water«.d by the Nile, Tiffris, and Euphrates, may be supposed to have pre- 
s*'rve4j more both of the antediluvian and postdiluvian revelations; also to 
ba^ e had more leisure for invention, and more free communication with 
thf Uraelites ami Jews than any other nations. Whereas those small 
parties which were driven farther and farther from each other into the 
^rrrt^mitiesuf heal and cold, entirely occupied in providinfc necessaries for 
thniriftclves, and also cut off by rivers, moimtains, or distance, from all coin- 
lou.iica'.ion with PaleKtine, Esypt, and Chaldsea, would lose much of their 
oiitrinal stork, atid have neither inclination nor ability to invent more.' 
C<> iipnre Bryant's Analysis, poBtim. Of the several arts, customs, re- 
li^ir>tiji rites, and civil institutions which first arose in Asia, see Conclusion 
«» M.td. Hist. p. IJO. M. Any one that fairly examines history* will find those 
seen*] n IS more probable, than that extraordinary supposition of Lord Bo- 
kriKbmkf, VIS. that science may have come originally from west lo east 
Urd BoUnitbroke's Works, vol. iv. p. 14." 

• Up. Uw's Theory of Reli^on, pp. 238—241. 8vo. 1920. 

• ^r W. Jones's Works, voL iii. pp. 191. 145. Svo. edit. 
Vat I. K 



advances. " It must evidently appear," sa5'» a learned writer, 
*' that the Egyptians could have no such physician in the dayv 
of Moses, as Diodorus and Herodotus seem to suppose : it ta 
much more probable that long after these times, they were like 
the Babylonians, entirely destitute of persons skilful in curing 
any diseases that might happen amongst them ; and that the 
best method they could think of, at\er consulting their oracles, 
was, when any one was sick, to have as many persons see and 
speak to him as possibly could ; so that if any one who saw the 
sick person had had the like distemper, he might say what was 
proper to [ye done in that condition." ' 

The pretences which the Egyptians made to antiquity, so 
much beyond the timesr recorded in the Scriptures, proceeded 
from their calculating by lunar years or montlw; or from their 
reckoning tbe dynasties of their kings in*succcssion, whicli were 
contemporary. For Herodotus^ mentions twelve Egyptian kings 
reigning at one time. They had such diflerent accounts, how- 
ever, of chronology, that, as it is adirmed, some of them com- 
puted about thirteen thousand years more than others, from the 
original of their dynasties to the time of Alexander the Great.* 
The solar year, in use among the Egyptians, who were most 
celebrated for astronomy, was so imperlect, that they said the sun 
had several times changed its course since the beginning of their 
dynasties ; imputing the defect of their own computation to tho 
sun's variation; or else affecting to speak something wonderful and 
extravagant. And Cassiifi has found the account of eclipses, at 
the beginning of Diogenes Laertius, to be false ; which is a fur- 
ther confutation of the fabulous pretences of tbe Egyptians to an- 
tiquity. The earliest astronomical obtiervationa to be met with, 
which were made in Egypt, are those performed by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, less than three hundred years before Christ, as 
Dr. Halley has observed ;^ and, since the recent disco'veries in 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics of our great archaeologist Dr. Young, 
and of MM. Letronne and ChampoUion in France, it has been 
ascertained that the celebrated zodiacs of Esn^ and DfndeTa,'to 
which some modem antagonists of divine revelation had assigned 
an incalculable antiquity, are posterior to the time of Jesut 
Christy as well as the edilices on the ceilings of which they were 
painted \* 

The prcten.sions of the Chaldieans to profound attainment" ia 
science have boon shown to be equally unfounded. According 
to Berosus, tliey supposed the mooij to be a luminous body, 
whence it is evident that they could have no great skill in as- 
tronomy : besides, they wanted instruments for making exact 
calculations. All that remains of their boasted astronomical dis- 
coveries is only seven eclipses of the moon ; and even those are 
but very coarsely set down, the oldest not being more than seven 
hundred years before Christ : whence it is evident that they had 
made but little progress in tliis science. And though Callisthenes 
is ftuidy by Porphyry, to have brought observations from Baby- 
lon to Greece, upwards of nineteen hundred years older than 
Alexander ; yet, as the proper authors of those observations nei- 
ther made any mention nor use of them, this circumstance ren- 
ders his report justly suspected for a faUe.^ 8o little ground is 
there for us to depend upon the accounts of time and the vain 
boasts of antiquity, which these nations have made. 

The Greeks had their astronomy from Babylon ;" and the 
Athenians had but three hundred and sixty days in their 
year, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus ;" yet Dr. Halley fur- 
ther observes, that the Greeks were the first practical astrono- 
mers, who endeavoured in earnest to make themselves masters 

« Sl.uckford, Connect, book ix. p. 167. Bp. Law's Theory of Religion, 
p. 246. 

> Lib. it c. 151. ■ Biodor. Sic. lib. i. 

1 Wotton on Ant. and Mod. Learning, cb. 23. Jenkin's Reasonableness 
of Chrisiianity, vol. i. pp. 33o— 337. 

• Cfllerier, de rOrijjine Authentique el Divine de I'Ancien Testament, 
pp. 100—104. On the planisphere or zodiac of Dendera, M. Chauiitotlion 
discovered an evidently Roman title, that of ATOKPTf, AuT3xpjix.|}^ ovvm- 
pel or ; which, most probably, may indicate Claudius or Nero, as both 
those sovereigns, in their medals struck in £;cypt, are very often de- 
signated by that identical appellation. On prosecuting his researclies mill 
farther, M. ChainpoUion read on that great edifice, in the ceiling of which 
that planisphere t>ad been placed, the lilies, names, and surnames of the 
emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and Domitian ; and on the porf ico of 
Esn'S the zodiac of which was reputed to be older than that of Dendera, 
by several ages, he read the imperial Roman names of Claudius and Anto- 
ninus Pius. Consequently these monuments, for which Volney and other 
infidel literati had claimed an incalculably remote antiquity, belong to tha't 
period when E;,'ypt was under the domination of the Romans, and they ran- 
not be dated earlier than the first or seconfl century of the Ciiristian rera. 
Groppo, Esaai sur le SystOmu llieruglyphique de M. ChampoUion, pp. '^i, 
263. Paris, 1829, 8vo. 

•• Dr. Halley, in Wolton's Observations on Learning, ch. 23. Srsnlev. m 
his HiHiory of Philosophy (pp. 757, 758. Lond. 17r»3), lias shown (hfi I'.ir- 
phyry's account is entitled to little credit; sinre there is nut^wng exian; in 
the ChaldtTan astrology more nncienl than the aera of Nabonasaar, vwhich 
begins only 747 years before Christ. 

IS Herudoiui^ lib. U. c. 109. » PHny, Hist Nil. lib. vaaiv. e. ft 
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«f the Kienoe ; and that Thales was the first who could predict 
an eclipae in Greece, not six hundred yearn before Uhriat ; and 
that Hipparchus made the first catalogue of the fixed stars not 
above one hundred and fifty years before Christ. 

According to the well known observation of VarroJ there was 
nothing that can deserve the name of histofy to be found among 
the Greeks before the Olympiads ; which commenced only about 
tvranty years before the building of Rome : and Plutarch informs 
ua, how little the tables of the Olympiads are to be relied on.s 
Whatever learning or knowledge of ancient times the Romans 
had, they borrowed it from the Greeks. For they were so little 
capable of transmitting their own affairs down to posterity, with 
«ny exactness in point of time, that for many ages they had nei- 
ther dials nor hour-glasses, by which to measure their days and 
nights, libr common useg; and for three hundred years they knew 
&a such things as hours, or the like distinctions, but computed 
their time only from noon to noon. 

The pretensions of the Chinese to antiquity appear equally 
i«an, and upon the same grounds. They, too, understand little 
«r nothing of astronomy. Indeed, they themselves confess that 
their antiquities are in great part fiibulous, and they acknow- 
ledge that their most ancient books were in hieroglyphics ; which 
were not expounded by any one who lived nearer than one thou- 
sand seven hundred years to the first author of them ; that the 
luunbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, or that months 
nie put fi>r years. But of what antiquity or authority soever 
their first writers were, there is little or no credit to be given to 
the hooka now remaining, ainoe the general destruction of all 
sucient books by the Emperor Xi Hoam Ti. He lived only 
* about two hundred years before Christ, and commanded, upon 
pain of death, all the monuments of antiquity to be destroyed, 
■elating either to history or philosophy, especially the books of 
C<mfucius : and killed many of their learned men : so that from 
his time, they have only some fragments of old authors left — 
The Chinese axe a people vain enough to say any thing that 
may favour their pretences to antiquity, and love to magnify 
themselves to the Europeans ; which makes them endeavour to 
bave it believed that their antiquities are sufficiently entire, not- 
withstanding this destruction of their books. But the fkct is 
«eU known to be otherwise :' — and, upon inspection, it was 
found that their instruments were useless ; and that after all their 
boasted skill in astronomy, they were not able to make an exact 
calender, and their tables of eclipses were so incorrect, that they 
oouldacaroely foretell about what time that of the sun should hap- 
pen.^ In like manner, the boaisted antiquity, claimed for the 
actence and records of the Hindoos over those of Moses by some 
modem writers, has been fully exposed since scientific Euro- 
peans have become thoroughly acquainted with their language. 
** The Hindoos, perhaps the most anciently civilized people on 
the fiue of the earth, and who have least deviated from their ori- 
ginally established forms, have unfortunately no history. Among 
an infinite number of books of mystical theology and abstruse 
metaphysics, they do not possess a single volume that is capable 
of afibrding any distinct account of their origin, or of the various 
events that have occurred to their communities. Their Maha* 
Bharata, or pretended great history, is nothing more than a poem. 
The Pouranas are mere legends ; on comparing which with the 
Greek and Latin authors, it is excessively difficult to establish a 
few alight coincidenoea of chronology, and even that is continu- 
ally broken ofi'and interrupted, and never goes back farther than 
the time of Alexander.' It is now clearly proved, that their fii- 
mous astronomical tablesi, from which it has been attempted to 
assign a prodigious antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calcu- 
lated backwards ;' and it has been lately ascertained, that their 
Surya-diddhanta, which they consider as their most ancient as- 
tronomical treatise, and pretend to have been revealed to their 
nation more than two millions of years ago, must have been 
composed within the seven hundred and fifty years last past' 
Their Vedas, or sacied books, judging from the calendars which 
are conjoined with them, and by which they are guided in their 



> Censorinas, De Die Natali, c 21. • Plutarch, in Noma, initio. 

' Martinii Hist. 8in.— Le Compte's Memoir. 

* J<*nkia'8 R^asonableneiis or Uhriaitanitjr, vol. i. pp. 339—343. ; and see 
also Wioiter's History of Kuowledge, vol ii. chapters Jt— xx., where the 
frets above stated are confirmed by proofs. Additional testimonies to the 
bla date and imperfect progress of Itnowledge among the Chinese maj be 
seen in ttie fiicts and authtirities collected by Bp. uiw, in his Theory of 
KeUfi<in, pp. 2^13—245. note (k). 

* Lfonsult the elal>onte memoir of Mr. Paterson, respecting the kinn of 
Magadaha emperors of Hindostan, and upon the epochs of Vicranjadtt: 
aadSaiahanna, in the Calcutta Memoirs, voL ix. 

s Bee Expos, du Syst. du Monde, by Count Laplace, p. 330. 

* Seethe Memoira, by Mr. Bentfey, on (he Aniiquitv of the SurTa49ldd- 
iMata, la *.he CaletHU Memoim, vol. vi. p. 537. and tne Memoir by the same 
•MboroB Ibe Astraoomical 9yst«as of the Iliodoos, ibiil vol. ix. p. 19S. 
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religious observances, and eatlmatfaig the cilures indicated in 
these calendars, may perhaps go back abou three thousand two 
hundred years, which nearly coincides with the epoch of Moses.* 
Yet the Hindoos are not entirely ignorant of the revolutions 
which have afiected the globe, aa their theology haa in soma 
measure consecrated certain successive destructions which its 
surface has already undergone, and is stiU doomed to experi- 
ence : and they only carry back the last of those, which have 
already happened, about five thousand yeaia;* besides which, 
one of these revolutions is described in terms nearly oorreapood- 
ing with the account given by Moaes.io It is also very renuika- 
ble, that the epoch, at which they fix the commencement of the 
reigns of the first human sovereigns of the race of the sun and 
moon, is nearly the same at which the ancient authors of tba 
west have placed the origin of the Assyrian monvxchy, or about 
four thousand years ago.*^ 

From all these particulars it is evident how little credit is 
to be given to the pretences which the several nations amooflr 
the heathens have made to antiquity, without any ground 
from historjT, hut upon uncertain calculations of astronomy, 
in which science they actually had but little or no skill. 

[iii.] The truth ot the Mosaic history of the deluge is con- 
firmed by the TVadUion of it, which universally obtained, 
if such an event had ever happened, it is natural to expect 
that some traces of it will be found in the records of Pagan 
nations as well as in those of Scripture. Indeed it is scarcely 
probable, not to sav possible, that the knowledse of so great 
a calamity should be utterly lost to the rest of tne world, and 
should be confined to the Jewish nation alone. We find, 
however, that this is by no means the case : a tradition of 
the deluge, in many respects accurately coinciding wiUi the 
Mosaic account of it, has been preserved aknost univeraally 
among the ancient nations. It is indeed a very remarkable 
fact concerning the deluge, that the memory of almost all 
nations ends in the history of it, even of those nations which 
were unknown until they were discovered by enterprising 
^voyagers and travellers; and that the traditions of thedelugo 
were Kept up in all the rites and ceremonies of the Gentile 
world. Ana it is observable, that the farther we go back, 
the more vivid the traces appear, especially in those coun- 
tries which were nearest to the scene of action. The reverse 
of this would happen, if the whole were originally a fable. 
The history wouia not only be less widely diffused ; but, the 
more remote our researches, the less 'light we should obtain ; 
and however we might strain our sight, the objects would by 
degrees grow faint, and the scene would terminate in cIou<£b 
and darkness. Besides, there would not have been that cor- 
respondence and harmony in the traditions of different na- 
tions, which so plainly subsisted among them: now this 
could not be the result of chance, but must necessarily have 
arisen from the same history being univeraally acknow- 
ledged. These evidences are derived to us from people who 
were of different ages and countries, and, in consequence, 
widely separated from each other : and, what is extraordi- 
nary, they did not know, in many instances, the purport of 
the data which they transmitted, nor the value and conse- 
quence of their intelligence. In their mythology they ad- 
hered to the letter, without considering the meaning; and ac- 
auiesced in the hieroglyphic, though tney were strangera to 
le purport of it. With respect to ourselves, it is a nappy 

> See the Memoir by Mr. Colebroolce upon the Vedasy and particularly p. 
493., in the Calcuna Memoirs, vol. viii. 

« Voyage tu India by M. le Oentil, i. 236. Bentley in the Calcutta Memoit % 
vol ix. p. 222. Paterson in dltta ibid. p. 81 

*• Bir WiUiam Jones says, " We may fia the time of liaddahior the ninUi 

Seat incarnation of Vialinu, in the year 1014 i>efore the biith of Christ, 
le CashroirianS) who boast of his descent in their lUi^dom, auert th«t 
he appeared on the earth about two centuries after Crishna, the tndiaa 

Apollo. We have therefore determined another inceresfinf epoch, by 

fixing the age of Crishna neartiie year 1214 before Christ Astheite'ee 
first avatars or descents of Vishou relate no leas clearly to an uoiverasf 
deluge, in which eight persons only were saved, than the fourth and fifth 
do to the punishment of impiety and the humiliation of the oroud ; we may 
for the present assume that the second, or sU?er age of the Hindoos, was 
subsequent to the di^iersion lh>m Babel ; so that we hate only a dark in 
teiTal of about a thousand years, which were emploved in the Bettlemoi>t 
of nations, and the cultivation of civilized aocicty." worfca of Bir Williain 
Jones, vol. i. p. 29. London, 1799, 4to. 

*< Cuvier's Theorv of the Earth, op 166—169. The extravagant piioriiy 
claimed for the Hindoo records and sciences over the writings of Muses by 
M. Bailly and some other modem infidel writers, hss been (uJly diswrovea 
by Count Laplace, hi his Eiposition du Systems du Monde, pp. 293^ 2H. 
4to. or vol. ii. pp. 253, 254. of Mr. Fund's English U^nslation: and by CapL 
Wilford, and Mr. Bentley, in their elaborate Heoioirs on Hindoo Chn»«»> 
logy, inserted in the fifth volume of the Calcutta Memoira or Asiatic lt«- 
searches. The subject is also considered by Mr. Carwithen In the second 
cf his Bampton Lectures ; but the most compendious view of H is to h« 
found tn Dr. Nares's Bampton Lectures, pp. 22S^-9Sff, and eapeclatty hi* 
lucid and satisfo:tory nota, pp. 266—273. ; which, dependinff upon auiittt* 
A- dsducHons^ will nst admit of abrklgmsaC. 
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circumstance, not only that these histories haTe heea trans- 
miUed to us^ but also that, after an interval of so long a date, 
We should bo able to see iuto the hidden mysteiy, and from 
these rrude materials to obtain such satisfactory truths. We 
uow pioceed to notice a fevr of the most striking of these 
traditional narratives. 

Tkus BerMUs, the Ghaldaan historian, foUowuif the most an- 
ctenC mntimg»f na iooephiu affirau,i has related the same things 
ma Motes of the deluge, and of mankind perishisg in it, and like- 
vise o( the aik in which J^'ochuty the restorer of the human 
race, was preserved, being carried to the summit of the Armenian 
mountains. Hicroaymus the Egyptisn, who wrote the antiqui- 
ties of the Ph«Biiicians, Nicolaus of Damascus^ and many others, 
ntcntion these things, as Jesephus'^ also testifies. Further, there 
is a fragment preserved of ^ Abydeaus, an aadent Assyrian his- 
Coriaa, ia which ttention is made of the delvge being foretold, 
before k happened, and of the birds being seat forth three difer- 
«at times to see whether the earth was dried, and of the ark be- 
ing driven into Armenia. He and ethers agree with Moses in 
the main circunutances, but in lesser particulars sometimes adul- 
terate the truth with fabulous mittures. Alexander Polyhistor, 
ainother ancient historian, is cited by Cyril > of Alexandria, to- 
gether with Aby denes, and both to the same purpose. Ho says, 
tV\at in the neign of Xiauthrus (the same as Neah) was the great 
ileluge ; that Xisuthrus wa:i ssvcd. Saturn having predicted to 
him t^rhfit should happna, and that h^ ought te build an ark, and, 
together with the fowl.-? and crcepinjj things, and cattle, to sail in it. 

Among the Greeks, Plato' mcutiotis t!>e great deluge, in 

\(rhich the cities were destroyed, and u^ful arts were lost; and 

suggests that there wss a great and unix'orrtal deluge before the 

particular inund.'tiuMs cele'oratcj liy live Grecians. He plainly 

tiiought that there Uad been severeJ dohtgrs, but on^ preater than 

the rvst. jM^reover, it was the tradition of the £(]:\ptian8, as 

D'uhIotus'' iuCoTMA u&y that most linnq^ cf«?aturps peri.-hed in the 

<leluge, \%!iicU wa-* in DcucaliouN tiiwe. Ovi:l\s' description of 

Dcucuiion*s &ood in no weil known and rcinemhercd by cvoiy 

»jch«jJdr, that it is net Jless to point out iU i^ioiitily with JVoah'i* 

lL»oJ to any oac who h«ts rec^^ivoJ the lea-it lincture of letters. 

Piutarch," iu his trf.alisc of the ta'^-Mci'v of aiiiniah-;. obNerves, that 

a djve was sent out by Deucali')a, v, hieh entviiiig into the ark 

A^<iii:, was a »«iijn of the centiwuoucc of the J1om,1, but afterwards 

Hying away, was a sig»i cf serene weatlttT, Homer also plainly 

alludes <to the p^iriicuior of the raiiibow,'^ by culling it a si^n or 

Xok'tn 10 men, tbixi fjxy.Ttea eue^«rT:<r. 

Lucian mentioa^' - ciore than once the great deluge in Deuca- 
fidirs tim N and the ark which preserved the small remnant of 
iiuman kind. He desccibes also the {larticulars of Deucalion's 
fl/Hxl aftcx tltc ciample of jVoairs flood: tlic pret^cn trace of men 
was not the Anst, but the former ge!ie ration was all destroyed ; 
this seond mce spmng from Deucaiion : the former was a wicked 
and pssfligtfte genention, for whioli reason this great calamity 
tiefell them; the earth gave forth abundance of water, great 
•howvrs of rain fell, and the riven increased, and the sea swelled 
to such a dcgret*, that all things were water, and all men perish- 
e«i : Deucali(« alone was left for a second generation, on account 
of his pnidence and piety; and he was prefierve<l in this manner; 
he buift a great ark, and entered into it, with his wife and chil- 
dren, and to him si^xne, and hordes, and Uons, and serpents, and 
«il other creatures which the earth maintains, came in pairs : he 
rrceived them all, and they hurt liim not; on the contrary, there 
^vita by diviae instinct great friendship among them, and they 
sailed altogether in the same ark, as long as the water prevailed. 
At the beginning, and in the conclusion, he professes to have 
received this account from the Grecians, so that he cannot be 
suspected of borrowing it from Scripture.'* 

The ortliedox among the ancient Persians believed in a de- 
in^e, and that it was universal, and o\'erwhelmed the whole 
earth. Similar traditions have prevailed in the east among the 
Hindoos, Burmans, and Chinese : of these, the tradition of the 
Chinese is particularly worthy of note, as it not only refers, both 
directly and indirectly, to the deluge itself, but also to the cause 
of it. The same tradition of a genemi flood is also to be traced 

> Josef bus coatnt Apioo, Hb. X. S 19. edit Hudson. 
« Joseph. Aii(i(|; lib. i. cap. 3. 

• Abyo. ID Euseb. Praap. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 12. edit Vigeri. 
« Crril contra Jul lib. i. p. 8. edit Spanhcniil. 

• Pl^iodeLe<{. lib. iii. p. &1. torn. il. Titnsus, p. 23. torn. iii. edit. Berran). 

• Diod. Sic lib. 1. p. 10. edit Rhodomani. i Ovid. Metaiuor. lib. i. 

• Platarch, de dolertia Animalium, p. 968. torn. ii. edit Paria, lOdt. 

• ntad. zi. S. 

^> l.ncian in Tlmon, p. S9. De Saltathme, p. 930. torn. I. at de Syria Dea, 
i\. »^8B3L lorn. ii. edit. Benediett 

Biaiiop Newton's Works, vol L pp. 188^191. 
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among the ancient Goths and Druids, as well as am^ng the 
Mexicans, Peruvians, Brazilians, and Nicamgusns; to whom 
may be added the very lately discovered inhabitants of Western 
Caledonia,'^ the Croe Indians, in the polar regions of North 
America,^'' the Otahcitans before their con vernon to Christianity^ 
and also^^ the Sandwich Islanders.!^ 

From these various evidences it is manifest, that the hea* 
thens were well acnuainted with all the leadin? circumstances 
of the universal delu^; that their traditions ^though largely 
blended with fable) bear a striking resemblance to the narra* 
tive of Moees ; and Uiat the moral certainty of that Jpreat 
event is established on a basis sufficiently firm to bid de&nce 
to the cavils of scepticism. Instead, therefore, of asserting 
Tas it has recently been asserted, contrary to all the evidence 
nirnished by natural and civil history) tliat we have no suf^ 
ficient evidence to induce us to believe that the deloge ever 
took place,— '^ let the ingenuity of unbelief ^Era/ account satis- 
factorily for this universal agreement of the pagan worid, and 
she may tlien, with a greater degree of plansibilitv, impeach 
the truth of the scriptural narrative of the deluge.**»8 

Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaie history 
of the deluge has been objected to, as an improboble event, 
contrary to matter of fact. 

Objection 1.— The ark (Gen. vi« 15, 16.) could not con- 
tain all the animals which are said to have enteied it, toge- 
ther with the proper provisions for them daring the time of 
the deluge. 

AxswER. — On accurate computation, the contrary has bec« 
proved; so that what was thought an objection becomes even att 
evidence for the truth of the Mosaic history. The dimeneioui 
of the ark were thn;e hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth^ 
and thirty in height ; and it consisted of three stories or ioen; 
Reckoning the cubit at eighteen inches, Dr. Hales proves the ark 
to have been of tho burthen of 42,413 tons. "A first-rate man- 
of-war is lictwecn 2200 and 2300 tons: and, consequently, the 
ark had the cap.i(-ity or stowage of eighteen of such ships^ the 
largest in present use, and might carry 20,000 men, with piDvi> 
siuns for six nionlhs, besides the weight of 1800 cannons, and 
of all military storet^. Can -we doubt of iti being tuffieient /» 
contain eig'ht persunsy and about heo hundred or tioo kundretl 
and^fifty f)air of four-footed animals ; a number to vrhich, ac 
cordiny- to M, Uufon^ all the various distinct specie* wtay be 
reducedy together with all the subsistence necessary for a twelve- 
month ?" To these are to be added all the fowls of the air, and 
such reptiles and insects as cannot live under water.'^ Other 
calculations have been mmle, to show that the ark was of suffi- 
cient capacity for all the purposes for which it was designed j 
but as they are larger than that above given, they are here de* 
signedly omitted.'^ 

Obj. 2. As the same causes must always prodvee the 
same effects, it is objected as an absurdity in the Mosaic 
history (Gen. ix. 13.), to speak of the rainbow as formed 
after tne tlood, and as the sign of a covenant then made ; be* 
cause, as that phenomenon results from tlie immutable laws 
of the refraction and reflection of the sun's rays in drops of 
falling rain, it is certain that the rainbow must have beeo 
occasionally exhibited from the beginning of the world. 

Axswsa. But the original does not say that God set the 
rainbow in the clouds. The word translated, / do sxt my boi» 

>« Ifannan'a Journal of Voyai^es and Travola in Weatem Caledonia 
abridged in Ihr Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi. p. 415. 

13 C.ipf. Franklin's Journey to tlie folar bca, p. 73. London, 1823. Ito. oi 
vol. i. p^). \\'\. 114. 8vo. edit 

*4 Ettis'a Pnlynosian Researches, vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 

t> Most of the above noticed traditions arc given at length in Mr. Faber'a 
Hone Mosp.icae, vol. i. pp. 98—136. with references to various authoritiei 
for each. Mr Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Myihology (3 vols. 4to. or i 
vols. Bvo.), however, in the coiiipleteat work on the subject of the deluge, 
as preserved in the traditions ot the ancients; an abstract of his ayatem is 
given in the Encyclop»<Ji&8, Britannica, and Perthenniis, article Deluge, 
Dr. Hales has concentrated the more important geological facta in hia Ana* 
lysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 327—337. But the reader who ia Ueairous 
of prosecuting this subject, is referred to Mr. Howard's Hiatory of the 
Earth and Mankind. 4to. ; Mr. Kirwan's Memoirs, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vols. v. vi. and viii. ; to Mr. Townacnd'a elabo* 
rate wo'rk on the Character of Moses as an Historian, 4to. ; or to Mr. Park- 
inson's Organic Remains of a Former World, 4 vols. 4to. ; and e»peciaUy 
to M. Cuvier's great work on the same subject, of which Profesflor Jama- 
son has given an interestinf abstract at the end of Mr. Kerr'a transUiiioa 
of Cuvier's Esisay on the Theory of the Knrth, pp. Zi*— 267. Some very 
acute remarka and proofs on the subject of the (ieUige aro also to be fount 
in Dr. Narea's Bamnton Lectures, serm. vi. pp. 293. etteq. 

f Faber's Horn* MosaicsB. vol. i. p. 136. 

" Dr. Hales's Analysis or Chronology, vol. I. p 329. 

*• See Bp. Wilkins's Essay towards a Real Character and a Phik>sophlr4C 
Langtfoge, part ii. c. fi. i 6. pp. 162—168. Calmet'a, Robinson's, or J«>u«a>c 
Dictionaries of the Bible, arucic Ark, and Taylor's SeripOire lUninrts^ 
Expository Indaji, p. 1& 
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in the cloudy may be (as indeed it ought to be) rendered, with 
great propriety, Ida appoint my bov in the cloud, to be a sign 
or token of the covenant bet-ween me and the earth ; and a fit 
aign it certainly waa, because the patriarch knew that there never 
was, nor ever can be, a rainbow, but when there is sunshine as 
well as rain. *^ What purpose then was served by the rainbow? 
The very best purpose, so well expressed by the sacred historian, 
when he represents God as saying, Thia ia the token of the co- 
venant, lohich I will make between me and you, and every 
living creature that »> vith you^ for pkrpetcal gsxkra- 
TiONs; for natural and inanimate objects — such as pillars and 
heaps of stone^s — were considered as tokens, and even a kind of 
witnesses, in the contracts of all the civilized nations of remote 
antiquity. Of this we have several instances in the books of the 
Old Testament, but surely not one so apposite as that of the 
rainbow. Noah and his sons undoubtedly knew — either by the 
science of the antediluvian world, or by the immediate teaching 
of God — ^that the rainbow is a physical proof, as long as it is 
seen, that a general deluge is not to be dreaded: and therefore, 
if their minds, filled with terror and astonishment at what they 
had escaped, should ever have become fearfully apprehensive of a 
future deluge, the sight of the bow would immediately dissipate 
their fears. The science of Noah and his sons, which taught 
them the physical connection of the sign and the thing signified, 
was soon lost, with other truths of greater importance, when 
tlieir descendants were scattered in small tribes over the face of 
the whole earth : but the remembrance of the flood, as well as 
some confused notions of the rainbow being a kind of informa- 
tion from the gods to men, appear to have been preserved by tra- 
dition among all nations; and thousands of pious Christians, 
without knowing any thing of the physical causes of the rain- 
bow, consider it at this day as a token, and even a pledge (as in 
truth it is), that tlie earth will not again be destroyed by a de- 
luge."* 

Obj. 3. If all mankind sprang from Noah, the second pa- 
rent of the human race, it is impossible to account for the 
ori^n of the blacks, if the patriarch and his w^ifc were white. 

Answer. But this difference in colour does not invalidate the 
narrative of Moses : for it has been ascertained that the influence 
of climate, and the local circumstances of air, water, food, cus- 
toms, &c are sufficient to account for the dissimilarity which is 
discovered in tlie appearance of different nations. If duga, taken 
to the frigid zone, grow shaggy ; and if aheep, transported to the 
torrid zone, exchange their wool for hair, why may not tlie hu- 
man species gradually partake of the influence of climate? as 
experience shows that it does.^ 

Man was formed to reside in all climates. " Man,'* says an 
eminent naturalist,' who was by no means a bigot in favour of 
the Scripture history, " though lohite in Europe, black in Afri- 
ca,^ yelioto in Asia, and red in America, is still the same animal, 
tinged only with the colour of tlie climate. Where the heat is 
excessive, as in Guinea and Senegal, the people are perfectly 
black ; where less excessive, as in Ab3'ssinia, the people are less 
black; where it is more temperate, as in Barbary and Arabia, 
they are brown ; and where mild, as in Europe and Lesser Asia, 
they are fair." In further corroboration of the influence of cli- 
mate on the human complexion, we may remark, that there is a 
colony of Jews, who have been settled at Cochin on the Malabar 
coast from a very remote period, of which they have lost the 
memory. Though originally a hit people from Palestine, and 
from their customs preserving themselves unmixed, they are now 
become as black as the other Malalmrians, who arc scarcely a 
shade tighter than the negroes of Guinea, Benin, or Angola. At 
Ceylon, also, the Portuguese, who settled there only a few cen- 

< Bp. Glcig's edition of Stackhouse's Ilistory of the Bible, vol. i. p. 204. 
note. 

• The tealimony of M. De Page^ who himself experienced ihis change, 
if particularly worthy of notice. In his travels rouriii the world, durinf! 
tlie years I7b7~1771, speaking of hia pas!iai;e over the Great Desert, he 
says,— "The tribes, which frequent the middle of the desert, have locks 
somewhat crisped, extremely fine, and approaciiing the woolly hair of the 
ne^ro. My otnn, during tlie short period of my travels in those rcjsions, 
btccnne niuiedry and delicafe than uanaL, and receiving little nourishment, 
from a chirked perspiration, shoved a dUposition to asaume the same 
frizzled and woolly appearance : an entire failure of moisture, and the 
excessive heat of cTiuiaie by which it was occasioned, seem to be the prin- 
cipal causes of ihoiie symptoms; my blood was become extremely dry. 
Mid tny complexitn at length differed little from that of a Hindoo or 
Arab.'*— He Pages' Voyages, cited in Dr. Eveleigh's Buuploa Leciuresi 
pp. 276. 292. 

• Count Bufl'on. 

• Black is not the colour of the ne^ro when first bom. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, that the negro infant comes into the world whitb, only with a 

SeUowish tinge ; and that it becomes protfrcssivelv darker, until the tenth 
ay, when it is perfectly black. Caillie, Voyage a l*embuctoo, Uim. 1. p. 65. 
Vkris, 1880. 



turies ago, are become blacker than the natives : and the Portu- 
guese, who settled near the Mundingoes, about three hundred 
years aince, diifer ao little from them as to be called negroegf 
which they resent as a high indignity. 

In short, to adopt the memorable conclusion of the indefatiga- 
ble philosopher above cited (who deduced it after a minute in- 
quiry from a great number of the best attested observations) : — 
*' From every circumstance, proof may be obtained, that mankind 
are not composed of species essentially different from each other, 
that, on the contrary, there was originally but one individual 
species of men, which, after being multiplied and diffused over 
the whole surface of the earth, underwent various changes, iTx>m 
the influence of climate, from the difference of food and the mode 
of living, from epidemical disorders, as also from the intermix- 
ture, varied ad infinitum, of individuals more or less resembling 
each other: that these alterations were at firat less considerable, 
and confined to individuals ; that afterwards, from the continued 
action of tlie above causes becoming more general, more sensible, 
and more fixed, they formed varieties of the species ; and that 
these varieties have been and still are perpetuated from geners- 
tion to generation, in the same manner as certain disorders and 
certain maladies pass from parents to their children.'*^ 

Obj. 4 llie peopling of America and of several islands, in 
which mischievous terrestrial animals are found, has also 
been urgred as an objection against the universality of the de- 
luge, and consequently against the credibility of the Mosaic 
history. 

Akswsv. Modem geographical discoveries have removed the 
weight of this objection. The straits which divide North Ame- 
rica from Tartary are so narrow as to admit a very easy passage 
from one continent to the other ; and it is not impossible that 
they might even have been united by an isthmus, which the 
combined influence of time and the waves has demolished. The 
resemblance found between the inhabitants of the opposite sides 
of that passage and their uncivilized state and rude ignorano^ of 
the arts, prove them to have had one common origin.^ 8o fully 
convinced was M. Bufibn of this fact, long before the last and 
most important discoveries on the subject,' that he declares he 
has " no doubt, independently of eveiy theological consideration, 
that the origin of the Americans is the same with our own."' 

The parts of the new world which are disjoined from the 
others, and which have been represented by ignorance and in- 
fidelity as vast continents, are by the most recent and complete 
researches reduced to a few inconsiderable islands ;* whose in- 
habitants were, in all probability, conveyed to their present settle- 
ments from islands^o adjacent to the continent of Asia, from which 
continent all the inhabitants of the new worid (excepting the £s- 
quimeaux and a few other American tribes that are evidently de- 
scended from the Greenlanders) have migrated. Nor can it ex- 
cite surprise, that we are unacquainted with the circumatancea 
of their migration, when we consider that this event probably 
happened at no great distance from the time when our own an- 
cestors set out from the same regions, to people the western world, 
by an opposite route.ii 

> BuflTon'a Nat. Hist vol. i. p. 29t. (Kenrick*B and Mnrdoch's translation.) 
Dr. Hales has collected a number of very important observationa, confirm- 
ing the above remarks, and viadicatonr of the Mosaic narrative, io hia Ana- 
lysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. %8— 363.— dee also Dr. J. M. Oood'a exrel- 
lent Lecture on the Varieties of the Human Race, in his Book of Nature, 
vol. ii. pn. 75—113. But the fullest discussion of the subject is to be found 
in the elaborate work of the American Professor, Dr. Bamuel Stanhup« 
Smith, entitled, '* An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion 
and Figure in the Human Species," 8vo. London, 1799. An abstract of ilio 
arguments adduced in this work may be seen in Dr. Rees's Cyclopspdia, 
vol. ix. article Completion, The descent of mankind from a single pair ia 
clearly proved by Bp. J. B. Sumner, in his Treatise oo tlie Records of the 
Creation, vol. 1. pp. 286-317. 

• The Esquimeaux resemble their neighbours on the north-west extre- 
mity of Europe ; and the same resemblance is also found to subsist between 
the inhabitants of the north-east of Asia, and both the Americans opposite 
to them, and all the other Americans, except those few tribes, which, to* 
gether with the Esquimeaux, appear to have descended from the Gr sen 
landrrs. Robertson's History or America, vol. ii. pp. 45—49. 

1 Those of Captains Cook and King. The latter Iiad an opportunity of 
seeing, at the aame moment, the coasts of Asia and America. Cook and 
King's Vovaxea, vol. iii. p. 2M. 

■ BuflTon's Nat Hist. vol. t. p. 229. 

• New Holland, Though very considerable in sise. Is not at all so in iia po- 
pulation. It was, however, known, in part, before the other islands above 
referred to. 

>• T))e inhabitants of these idandsare supposed to have be^n all derived 
from the Malays. See the Introduction to Cook and King's Voyages, vol. i. 
pp. Ixxi.— Ixxiii. 4to. and also pp. 116—202. 

" Dr. Eveleigh's Bampton Lectures, p. 2B2. Respectinc the peopling of 
North America, the reader may conaull the resesrcnes of Dr. Robertaon, 
in his History of America, vol. li. pp 26—49. and the Abb6 Clavigero, in bis 
History of Mexico, translated by Mr. CuUen, vol. ii. cflssertalion 1. There 
are also mme valuable hints on the origin of the North American Indians, 
in "A DiaeourseontheReligionoftbelndianTrihetofNorth Am«>rira. He 
liv^red brfore the New York Historical Sodeiy. by fisyviocl Pjjnuei Jams 
D.D." New York. 1820. Bfa 
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VIII. The first reroaikable occurrence after the flood was 
thp attempt to build the Tower of Babel (Gen. xi. 1 — 4.) ; and 
tins is not omitted in pagan records. 

Berosua, the Chaklee historian, mentions it, with the following 
additional circumstanoea, that it was erected by giants who waged 
war against the gods, and were at length dispersed, and that the 
edifice was beaten down by a great wind. According to Josephus, 
tlie building of this tower is also mentioned by Hestieus, and by 
one of the ancient sibyla,! and also, as fiusebius informs us, by 
Abydenus and Eupolemus.' The tower of Belus, mentioned by 
Herodotus, is, in all probability, the tower of Babel, repaired by 
Belus XL, lung of Babylon, who is frequently confounded by the 
ancient historians with Belus I., or Nimrod. That it was con- 
structed with burnt bricks and bitumen (as we read in Gen. xL 
3.) is attested by Justin, Quintus Curtius, Vitruvius, and other 
heathen writeia, and also by the relations of modern traveUers, 
wh«> ha^e described its ruins.' 

IX. The Meiory of the destruction (/ &N&mi and ChmoT" 
rak 

Is expressly attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Ta- 
ritus, Pliny, and Josephus ; whose accounts mainly agree with 
the Mosaic narratiTe ; and their reports concerning the physical 
appearance of the Dead Sea are confirmed in all material points 
by the relations of modem travellers.^ 

X. Beroeus, Alexander Polyhistor from Eupolemus and 
Melo (writers more ancient than himself), Nicolaus Da- 
mascenus, Aitapanus, and other ancient historians cited by 
Josephus and Eusebius, make express and honourable men- 
tion of Abrakam^ /moc, Jaeob, and Joseph, agreeing with the 
accounts of Moses; and Josephus states that Hecatasus wrote 
a book coQceming Abraham, which was extant in his time, 
though it is now umL* 

XL That Moses was not a mythological person (as has re- 
cently been affirmed, contrary to all history^, but a real 
character and an eminent legislator, we have already shown 
ia a preceding page.^ To the testimonies there adduced, we 
may add, that the departure of the Israelites from Eor^'pt, and 
their miraculous passa^ of the Red Sea, is atU'stfidby Bc- 
rosus, Artapanus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Numcnius, Jus- 
tin, and Tacitus. Of these, the testimonies of Artapanus and 
l^odorus are particularly worthy of notice. 

Accoiding to Artapanus, the Heliopolitans gave the following 
account of the passage of the Red Sea : — ** The king of Egypt, 
ms soon as the Jews had departed firom lus country, pursued &em 
with an immense army, bearing along with him the consecrated 
aniAsls. But Moses having by the divine command struck the 
waters with hia rod, they parted asunder, and afforded a free pas- 
szs^ to the braelites. The Egyptians attempted lo follow them, 
when fire suddenly flashed in their faces, and the sea returning 
to its usual channel, brought an universal destruction upon their 
•nay J*' A similar tradition, though less minutely particular, is 
mentioned by Diodorus, as subsisting even at the time when he 
wrote. He relates, that among the Ichthyophagi, the natives of 
the spot, a* tradition is given, which is preserved from their an- 
ccelors, that by a great ebb of the waters, the whole boHom of the 
gulf became dry, disclosing its weeds, the sea rolling upon the 
opposite shore. But the bare earth having been rendered visible 
froon the very bottom of the abyss, the tide returning in its 
strength restored the passage once more to its former condition.^ 
Nor is the old tradition of the country even yet extinct Accord- 
in;^ to a learned and respectable modem traveller, the inhabit- 
ants uf Corondel and its neighbourhood (on the eastern side of 
the Red Sea) to this day preserve the remembrance of the de- 
lirerance of the Israelites ; which event is further confirmed by 
the Ked Sea being called, by the Arabian geographers, the aea 



t Jocephas, Ant. JudL lib. L c. 4. (si. c. 5.) i 3. 
* Eosebios, de Pnep. Evaag . lib. ix. c. 14. 



s The lesUnKNiies above nocicsd are given 9t length by Mr. Faber, Hone 

i. pp. 146—170. See also Dr. Halee's Analysis, vol. i. pp. 350 

5. and Mr. Huch's Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon, 8vo. ISld ; and par- 



tic ufatrlj Sir R. K. Porter's Travels in Oeoq^a, Persia, 4ec. voi ii. pp. 3K— 
Xfi£. where these f nlns are described as tiiev appeared in November, 1818. 

• 1>iocLSie. lib. Jdx. c. 9S. torn. viil. pp. 418—421. edit. Bipont. Strabo, lib. 
zvi. pp 1087, 108B. edit Oxon. Sollnua, c. 36. Tacitus. Hist. lib. v. c. 6. (al. 
7.> Pliny, JSsL Nst lib. v. c. 16. lib. zxzv. c 15. Josepnoa, de Bell. Jud. lib. 
iv. e. viii. f 4. Faber, toL i. pp. 171—174. 

• Jtmephus, AnL Jial. lib. i. c.7. Eosebfus, Pr»p. Evans, lib. iz. cc. 17— 
2Sl Tlie passages above referred to are given at length in Mr. Faber'a 
Bvr» Mosaica, voL i. pp. 174—186. 

• Sef" pp. 31, 36. •unra. 

« Eusebiua, PrapbEvang. lib. iz. e. 27. This circnroatance (Mr. T^bcr 
r«utarlca)of the ujptians being struck with lishtning, as well as being 
oTct whelmed by the wavsi^ Is mentioned in PaaL butvii. 17., although un- 
nocired in the rentatench. 

« DiodSte. lib. bU c. 30. (vak ill. p. 379. edit. Rpoat) 



of Kolzumj that is, of destruction.' ** The • ery countiy, indeec., 
where the event is said to have happened, bears testimony in 
some degree to the accuracy of the Mosaical narrative. Still is 
the scriptural Etham denominated Etti ; the wilderness of 
iS/iur, the mountain of Sinaiy and the country of Paran, are still 
known by the same names ;^^ and J^farahy Elathy and Midian 
axe still &miliar to the ears of the Arabs. The grove of Elim 
yet remains ; and its twelve fountains have neither decreased nor 
diminished in number since the days of Mosea."^> 

XII. Further, the heathen writers borrowed images 
from the accounts communicated in the Scriptures, and attri- 
buted to their dt^ities distinctions similar to these wliicrh are 
ascribed to the Divine Majesty, when God manifested himself 
to the world. Thus, both poets and historians representrd 
the heathen deities to be veiled in clouds, as Jehovah ap- 
peared. 

Many of their religious institutions were likewise evidently de- 
rived from the Mosaic appointments, as that of marriage and the 
observance of stated days, particularly of the Sabbatli, among the 
Greeks and Romans, and, indeed, among almost all nations. The 
rite of circumcision, which was appointed by God as a sign of a 
distinctive covenant with Abraham, and designed to be expres- 
sive of spiritual purity,' 2 was adopted by several nations not de- 
scended from that patriarch, as the Egyptians, Colchians, and 
others.13 There are likewise other particulars in which the 
Greeks and Romans appear to have borrowed customs from the 
Jews. Thus, Solon, conformably to the Jewish practice, decreed 
that the time of the sun setting on the mountains should be 
deemed the last hour of the day. This law was copied into the 
laws of the twelve tables, and observed by the Romans ; whose 
laws concerning the inheritance and adoption of cliildren, retribu- 
tion in punishment of corporeal injuries, and other points, seem 
to have been framed on principles sanctioned by Moses ; and 
traces of resemblance between the Hebrew and Roman codes are 
still to be discovered in the Institutes of Justinian. The Jewish 
custom of orphan girls marrying their next of kin also obtained 
among the heathens. The appropriation of a tenth part of the 
spoils, of the produce of lands, and of other tilings, to religious 
purposes, is mentioned by many pagan writers. Lyrurgus distri- 
buted the possession of lands by lot, and rendered them inalien- 
able. Those feasts, in wlilch servants were put on an equality 
with their masters, were apparently borrowed from the Jews, and 
from the feast of tabernacles : and the reverence which the Jews 
paid to the state of the moon also influenced the Lacedemonians, 
who are supposed Xa have been early connected with the Jews ; 
and who, in consequence of their superstition, havuig delayed the 
march of their army till after the new moon, were thus deprived 
of participating in the honour of the celebrated battle of Mara- 
thon, as they did not arrive till the day after it bad taken place.^^ 

The preceding statements and facts are surely sufficient to 
satisfy any candid inquirer^ that the principal tacts related in 
the books of Moses do not depend upon his solitary testimony ; 
but that they are supported ty the concurrent voice of all na- 
tions. Upon what principle can this coincidence be accounted 
for, if MostiS had not been a real person, and if the events re- 
corded by him had not actually occurred ] 

XIII. Many other things, which the Old Testament relates 
to have happened, subsequently to the giving of the law until 
the Babylonish captivity, are to be found among profane writ- 
era. A few of these shall be adduced :-^Thus, ' 

• Dr. Shaw's travels in Barbary and the Levant, vol. H. pp. 99, lOOi Edink 

1808. 



»• Niebuhr's Travols, vol. i. pp. 189. 191. 
»« Faber, vol i. pp. 189—191. See also Hi 
prop. iv. vol. i. pp. 73—153., where vcrj numerous additional collateral tes^ 



" Faber, vol i. pp. 189—191. See also Huet's Demonstratlo Kvanj;elica, 



timonies are given to the credibility of the Mosaic writings. 

** Compare Oen. xvli. 12. Rom. ii. 29, 29. Phil. iii. 3. 

>• A modem opposer of the Bil)Ie has a^rmed, contrary to all history, that 
the Jews borrowed the rite of circomciaton from the Egyptians. Frocn an 
obscure passage in Herodotus, who wrote several hundred years o/lter 
Moaes (and who collected his informeXion from theEgynitaii pnetaa. wnoss 
extrava^rant claims to antiquity have long since been reiuted), some iean>e4 
men have con/cc/icred ttiat the Hebrews derived it from the B^ypliana ; boC 
conjectures are not proofs. Indeed, so httlo dependence cen be placed oa 
the historical traditions of the Egyptians, tlie falsehood of whicit has beea 
exposed by Sir John Marsham, that it is more than nmbabie that the Ggyp* 
tians derived it from the Hebrevrs or lahmaclites ; allhoogh, »t this distimca 
of time, it is impossible to account for the way in which circumcision b» 
came established among the Egyptians. It is, moreover, wuiihy of remark, 
that the practice of this rite among the Hebrews ditferrd very considerably 
from that of the Egyptians. Among the former, it was a retigiou* cere- 
mony performed on the eighth day after the birth of the male cliild ; but 
among f he latter it was a point of mere decency and cleaulinrss, and wa« 
not performed until the tiiiricenth year, and then upon person:) of both 
sexes. See Marsham's Chronieus Canon .£gyptiacus, and Spencer, de L« 
gibus Hebrnorum. 

a« Rp. Oray's Connection between Sacred and Profane Literalur«. tuI. L 
pp. IBf—ldQ. Host, Deawostxatio EvaageUcik ut snpra> 
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1. From the slory of Moses's rod (Exod. iv. 17.) the heathens 
invented the fables of the Thyraus of Bacchus, and the Caduoeus 
of Mercuiy. 

5. The circumstance of J<r^AMaA'« devoting his daughter gave 
rise to the story of Iphigenia being sacrificed by her father Aga- 
memnon. 

3. The story of Scylla having cut off the purple lock of her 
father Nisus, king of Megara, and given it to his enemy, Minos 
(with whom he was then at war), and by that means destroyed 
both him and his kingdom, was in ail probability taken from the 
history of Samton*» being shaved, 

4. When Herodotus, the father of profane history, tells us, from 
the priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that 
in very remote ages the sun had four times departed from hU re- 
fuiir course, having twice set where he ought to have risen» and 
twice risen where he ought to have set ; it is impossible to read 
this most singular tradition, without recollecting the narrative in 
tile book of Joshua, which relates, '' That the sun stood still in 
the midst ofheaveiiy and hasted not to go do-wn about a lahule 
day ;'' and the fact related in the history of Hczckiah, '' that the 
tun vent back ten degrees^ on the dial of Jlhaz" The priests 
of Egypt professed to explain the revolutions of the ]>«ile, the fer- 
tility of their country, and the state of public health, by the in- 
fluence of the sun ; and, therefore, in mentioninir the unexampled 
tnditional phenomena alluded to, they adverted to a circum- 
stance, which to them appeared as remarkable as the facts them- 
selves, that those singular deviations of the sun from his course 
had produced no sensible effects on the state of the river, on the 
productions of the soil, on the progress of diseases, or on deaths. 
The circumstances are not mentioned in the same form by Joshua 
and Herodotus, but they are in substance the same in both the 
narratives. And, supposing the traditions to have been founded 
on facts, it can scarcely be doubted that they relate to the same 
events ; especially when we recollect, that where so much was 
ascribed to the influence of the sun, such remarkable deviations 
from the course of ordinary experience could not fail to be handed 
down through many agcs.^ 

6. Eupolemus and Dius, as quoted by Euscbias and Grotius, 
mention many remarkable circumstances of Duvid and Solomon, 
agreeing with the Old Testament history -^ and Herodotus has a 
remarkable passage which evidently refers to the destruction of 
the Assyrians in the reign of Hezekiah, in which he mentions 
Sennacherib by name.' As we advance further to tlie Assyrian 
monarchy, the Scripture accounts agree with the profiinc ones 
rectified ; and when we descend still lower \o the a?ra of Nabon- 
assar and to the kings of Babylon and Persia, who are po:jterior 
to this era, and are recorded in Ptolemy's canon or series of them, 
we find the agreement of sacred and profane history much more 
exact; there being certain criteria in profane history for fixing the 
facts related in it. And it is remarkable, that not only the dirrct 
relations of the historical books, but also tlie indirect mention of 
things in the prophecies, correspond with tlic true chronolog}' ; 
which tsan unquestionable evidence for tlieir genuineness and truth. 

The histoiT contained in the Old Testament is throughout 
distinct, methodical, and consistent ; while profane history 
is utterly deficient in the first ages, and full of fictions in 
the succeeding ages ; and becomes clear and precise in the 
principal facts, only about the period when the Old Testa- 
ment nistoiy ends : so that the latter corrects and regulates 
the former, and renders it intelligible in many instances 
which must otherwise be given up as utterly inexplicable. 
How then can we suppose Qie Old Testament history not to 
oe genuine and true, or a wicked imposture to be made, and 
Dot only continue undiscovered, but even to increase to a most 
audacious height in a nation, that, of all others, kept the most 
exact accounts of time ! It is further worthy of remark, that 
ihb same natioa, who may not have lost so much as one 
yeax from the creation of the world to the Babylonish capti- 
vity, as soon as they were deprived of the assistance of the 
prophets, became tne most inaccurate in their methods of 
keeping time; there being^ nothing more erroneous than the 
accounts of Josephos ana the modem Jews, from the time 
of Cyrus to that of Alexander the Great: notwithstanding 
that all the xoqulsite aids might easily have been bonowed 
from the neighbouring nations, who now kept regular annals. 
Whence it appears that the exactness of the sacred history 
was owinpr to divine assistance.^ To the preceding con- 

a Herodotus, Euterpe, pp. 144, 145. edit. V&llae. 

• Eusebius, Pnop. Evang. lib. ix. cc. 30-34. 39—41. Josephua, Ant. Jud. 
Bb. vtii. c. 2. t Lib. ii. c. 141. 

« The vaiions proofii of the facts above stated may be seen in Dr. Ed- 
wardffon Scripture, vol. i. pp. 193—223. SjrU. M. WeUwood's Ducourses, 
W- yAf 19. HsrUey oo Man, voL ii. p. 116. 



ftidemtions and facts we may add, that the manners of tlio per* 
sops mentioned in the Scriptures are characterized by thet 
simplicity and plainness, which is also ascribed to the first 
ages of tlie world by pagan writers, and both of them con- 
cur to prove the novelty of the then present race, and conse- 
quently the deluge. 

XiV. Lastly, the Fertility of the soil or Palsstikb, 
which is so frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, 

Is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of ancient vniten,' 
as well as of most, if not all, the travellers who have visited that 
country .° Its present reduced and miserable state, therefore, 
furnishes no ground for the objection which some modern oppo* 
scrs of revelation have raised against the Bible. Were Palestine 
to be as well inhabited and as well cultivated as formerly, its 
produce would exceed all calculation. 

Ilesides these attestations from natural and profane history, 
we may consider the Jews themselves as bearing testimony 
to this day, in all countries of the world, to the truth of 
their ancient history, that is, to the truth of the Old and New 
Tcstatnents. Mow this, and it will be easy to see how they 
should still persist in their attachment to that religion, those 
laws, and tiiose predictions whieh so manifestly condemn 
tlicni, both in past times and in tlie ])resciU. Suppose, how- 
ever, tliat any considerable alterations have been made in 
their ancient history, — tliat is, any such alteration as may 
answer the purposes of infidelity, and their present stato 
will be inexplicabicj 



§ 3. TESTIMONIES OF PUOFANE WRITERS TO THE CREmBILITr 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan Authors to the accotmt 
of Princes and Gox^ernors mentioned in tlie »Wir Testa- 
metit, — II. Testimonies to the character of the Je^vish »Va- 
tton^ vliich are either tlirrctly mrntioncd or incidcntalljt 
alluded to therein. — III. Similar T'jf iconics to the Charac" 
ter of heathen SVatiovs, — IV. Te«tim-<}i>'e of Jeieish Ad' 
versaries to the JWimc and Fuilh nf Chriat. — 1. Of Joise* 
phus. — 3. Vf the Talmui!:. — V. TtoHm'j^iies of heathen 
Adversaria, to the charuv!' r of 2v^ns HiriA. — I.Pontius 
Pilate. — 2. Stiefojiius. — 3. Tacit itr. — 4. Pliny the Tounger, 
— 5. ^'TUliiis jMvitridivs. — 0. Crhns, — 7. Pw-phirri'. — 8. 
Julian, — 9. ^lohmnmsd. — Testimonies of heathen Adver* 
saries to the doctrinen^ character^ innocency of life^ and 
crjUKtanct/ of the l*'ir.-.t Christians in the profession of their 
faith. — 1. Tacitus, confirmed by Suetonius, J^fartiaf, and 
Juvenal. — ». J^Uny the Younger and Trajan,-— B, Celsus,—' 
4. Lucian, — 5. Ji^f>ictetus. J^arcus, AntunimtSy Galen, and 
Porphyry.^6, Julian. — VI. Refutation of the objection to 
the Credibility of the Scripture History, vhich has been 
raised from the silence of profane historians to the facts 
therein recorded. — That silence accounted for, by the facts, 
— I. That many of their books are lost, — 2. That othei's 
are defective* — 3. That no profane historians no-w extant 
take notice of all occurrences within the period described 
by them, — 4. Seasons why they woultl slight the facts re- 
lating to Jesus Christ as fabulons.-^Result of the preceding 
facts and argumentsj—^o history in the world is so certain 
as that related in the Old and J^ew Testament, 

Striking as is the evidence for the credibility and trutlt 
of the facts and events related in the Old Testament, fur- 
nished by natural and civil history, the books of the New 
Testament are verified in a manner still more illustrious; 
these books being written, and the facts mentioned in them 
being transacted, during the times of Augustus, Tiberius, 
and the succeeding Cajsars. The learned and most exact 
Dr. Lardner has collected from profane writers a variety of 
important testimonies to the truth of the New Testament, in 
the first part of his ** Credibility of the Gospel History," 
and also in his " Jewish and Heathen Testnnonies ;" from 
which elaborate works the following particulars are chiefly 
abridged. The results of his observationB may be arrangc<l 

• See Josepbuts Ant. Jud. lib. v. c. 1. 1 21. lib. xr. c. 5. SI. De Bell. Jud, 
lib. ill. c. 3. (2. EDdHecaticusinJaBephiM, conlr. Apion.llb.i. 122. Pliny. 
Hist. Nar. lib. v. c. 17. Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c. 6. Josliu, lib. juucvi. c. 3^ 
and Auiiuianui; Marcellinus, lib. xiv. c. 26. 

• Sec particularly the leAiinooies of Maundrell and Dr. Sliaw, coUer.ted 
in Dr. Mackniisht's Harmony, vol. i. diacounes vi. and rA. Dr. E. D. 
Clarke'a Tnvebi, part ii. pp. iOX 621. 4lo. or toL ly. pp^ 233->-2B6. 8ro. mMil 
See also ToL ii. part i. chap. ii. aect. ii. 4 ill. i^fra, 

1 Hartley on uoni vol. ii. p. 117. 
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under the following heads ; m. Testimonies of Jewish and 
Pagun authors to the aoconnt of Drinces and governors men- 
tioned in the New Testament;-— Testimonies to the character 
of the Jewish and heathen nations, which are either directly 
mentioned, or incidentally alluded to therein ; — ^l^estimonies 
of Jewish sdversaries to the name and faith of Christ ; — 
Testimonies of Pagan adversaries to the character of Jesus 
Christ, and also relative to the doctrines, character, inno- 
cency of life, and constancy of the first Christians in the 
profession of their faith." 

I. TssTXMONiBs or Jewish and Pagan Authors to the 
Account or Princes and Governors mentioned in the 
New Testament. 

Josephus and various heathen writers mention Herod, 
Archelaus, Pontius Pilate, and other persons, whose names 
occur in the New Testament; and they differ but little from 
the evangelical historians, concerning their offices and cha- 
racters. 

1. From the New Testament we learn that Jesus was bom 
at Bethlehem of Jndca in the days of Hkkod the king ; and 
Josephus infivrms us that a prince of that name reigned over all 
Judca for thiity-fleven years, even to the reign of Augustus. 
Concerning this Herod, Matthew (ii. 1 — 16.) relates that he 
commanded all the male children in Bethlehem and its immedi- 
ate Ticinity to be put to death ; because he had heard, that in 
that place was bom one who was to be the king of the Jews. 
To ua, who are accustomed to the finer feelings of Christianity, 
this appeals ahnost incredible ; but the character of Herod, as 
portrayed by Josephus, is such a compound of ambition and 
«Migttinary cmelty, ss renden the evangelical narrative perfectly 
credible. Herod left three sons, Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and 
Phittp, among whom his territories were divided. According to 
Jese(rfiu% Hcrad by his will appointed Archelaus to succeed him 
in Judca, with the Itde of king ; and assigned the rest of his 
Jominions to Herod Antipas as tetrarch of Galilee, and to Philip 
as tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbouring countries ; and, 
according to the narrative of Luke (iiL 1.), these two princes 
were tetrarcha in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
C«nr. 

2. The will of Hsaon, however, being only partially confirmed 
by Augustus, Archelaus was q>pointed ndcr over Judaea and 
Idumea with the title of ethnarch, the regal dignity being with- 
held until he should deserve it But Archelaus soon assumed 
the title ; and Josephus, who has given us an account of this 
Kaaitatioii, calls bun the king that succeeded Herod, and has 
vsed the verb reigning with reference to the duration of his 
government. It likewise appean fifom the Jewish historian, that 
Archelaus was a cruel and tyrannical prince. AU these circum- 
stances attest the veracity of the evangelist Matthew, who says 
(ii. 22.) that when Joseph Keard that Archelaut did asiex 
tit Jiu6ra, in the room of hia father Herod, he -was afraid to 
go thither, and turned ande into the parto of GalileCf which 
were under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas. 

3. Luke relates (Acts zii. 1 — 3.) that Hsaon the king 
otretched forth hU hand to vex certain of the church, and 
that he killed Jamea, the brother of John, vith the stoord, and 
becauoe he earn that it plsasid the Jerwo, he proceeded further 
io take Peter aUo, The correctness of this statement is also 
eonfirmed by Josephus, fi:om whom we leain that this Herod 
wae a grandson of Herod the Great, vrhom the favour of the 
empcron Cafigula and Claudius had raised to royal dignity, and 
to whom nearly all the territories that had been possessed by 
bis grandfrther were gradually restored. He was also exceed- 
ini^l y sealous for the institutions and customs of the Jews ; and 
this seal of his accounts for hit potting James to death, and 
causing Peter to be apprehended. The death of this monarch 
is relnted by Luke and Josephus with so much harmony, that, if 
the latter had been a Christian, one would have certainly be- 
lieved that he intended to write a commentary on that narrative. 
This haughty monarch had deferred giving an audience to the 
Tyriaa and l^onian ambassadors, who had solicited peace with 
until a certain day.* And upon a $et day^ Herod, arrayed 

rmgal apparel^ »at upon hit throne,* and made an oration 



> Jcmefhxm (Ant Jod. Hb. zvift. c. 8. f 2.) has not mentioned this particn- 
tor cifxniiislanfe; but he informs as, that the termination of the king's 
ifie socceeded a mtivBl which had been appointed in honoar of the cmpe- 
ror CInudiiiB. Henee we may conceive wnjr Ilerod deferred to receive 
Ibe smbasaadors from Tjre and Sidan notil that particnlar day, viz. that be 
Bi^ ahow himself with ao much greater pomp to liie people. 

• Joeephua determinea this day expreaaiy. u waa the aecond day of the 
show*, which were exhibited at Cieaarea, m honour of the emperor. 

• J<Mcphiis saya that he came into tibe theatre, early ia the luorainib 
^ m a robs or garsMai mads wholly mf oilvor {rhimv twifirm/ttvt <« 



unto them. And the people gave a tikont, aaying, ^Jlt ia the 
voice of a God, and not of a man"* And imme/iiately the 
angel of the Lord amote him,^ becauae he gave not God the 
glory.^ And he -waa eaten of v/orma,^ and gave up the ghoat 
(Acts xii. 20 — 23.) Both historians relate the fact, as to the 
chief particulars, in the same manner. Luke describes the pride 
of the king, as well as the nature of his illness, mwe circiun- 
stantially ; and omits a superstitious addition which is recorded 
by Josephus : — ^a proof that the former surpasses in fidelity, accu- 
racy, and judgment, even this learned historian of the Jews.* 
Herod had three daughters, Beniice, Mariamnc, and Drusilla ; 
the last of whom, according to Josephus and Luke, was married 
to Felix, who was appointed governor of Judarn on the death 
of Herod. 

4. According to the testimonies of Tacitus and Josephus, thia 
FaLix was an oppressive, avaricious, and tyrannical governor, 
who had persuaded Drusilia to abandon her lawful husband, 
Axizus, king of the Emcsenes, and to live with him. It waa 
not unnatural for such a man to tremble, when Paul reaaoned 
of righteouaneaa, temperance, and Jndgment to come, and to 
hope that the Apostle would have given him money to liberate 
him. (Acts xxiv. 25, 26.)9 

5. Luke (Acts xviii. 14--— 16.) gives an honourable character 
of the temper and manners of Gallio ;>o and this account ia 
confirmed by Gaiiio's brother, the celebrated philosopher Seneca, 
who represents him as a man of a sweet and gentle disposition, 
and of much generosity and virtue.i> Gallic is styled by tha 
evangelical historian, in our translation, the deputy, but in the 
original Greek, the proconaul of Achaia.*' The accuracy of 
Luke, in this instance, is very remarkable. In the partition of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, Macedonia and Achaia 
were assigned to the people and senate of Rome ; but, in tha 
reign of Tiberius, they were at their own request transferred to 
the emperor. In the reign of Claudius (a. d. g. 797, a. n. 44), 
they were again restored to the senate, after which time procon- 
suls were sent into this country. Paul was brought before Gallio, 
A. n. 62 or 53, consequently he was proconsul of Achaia, as 
Luke expressly terms him. There is likewise a peculiar pro- 
priety in the name of the province of which Gallio was procon* 
sul. The country subject to him was all Greece ; but the proper 
name of the province among the Romans was Achaia, as appears 

xpyvpov >ri3roiii^ivi|v IIAZAN) of most wonderfuI worlunanship ; and that 
tlie reflection of tlie rays of the rising sun from the silver gave him a 
majestic and awful appearence. 

« In a atiort time (says Josentias) his flatterers exclaimed, one from ona 
place and one from another (though not for his good), that "he was a God ;*' 
and they entreated him to l>e propitioos to tnem, saying. "Hitnertowa 
have reverenced thee as a man, but henceforth we aclcnowledge that thou 
ait eialted above mortal nature." 

• Josephus has here inserted a superstitious story, that Ilerod, shortly 
after, luoliing up, perceived an owl sitting on a certain cord over iiis hea^ 
which he held to be an evil omen. The fact itself be thus relates :-^hn. 
mediately after, he was seized with pains in bis bowels, extremely violent 
at the very first, and was carried to his palace ! I 

• The very same cause is assigned by Joaepboa, vh. Becsnse the king 
had neither reproved his flatterers, nor rejected their imiHous adulation. 

1 Josephus has not described the disease so circumstantially : he relates 
that Ilerod died, worn out by the excruciating pain in his bowels. Lulie 
states that he teaa etUen of toorma. These narrativea are perfectly eon* 
sistent. Luke relates the eauae, Josepiius the ^ect of his disease ; on tha 
nature of which the reader may consult Dr. Mead'a Medica Sacra, c. 6, 

• Leas on the Authenticity or the New Testament, pp. 314, 3)5. 

• The proofs of all the above particulara are stated, at lengthy by Dr. 
Lardncr, in hia Credibility of the (Gospel History, part i. book i. chap. L<— 
Works, vol. 1. pp. 11—31. 8vo. or vol. i. pp. 9-2n. 4to. 

*• From the' conduct of Gallio on the occasion described by the evange- 
list Luke in Acts xviii. 14— 16. the terms "GalUonlsm" and "GaUlolika" 
have been invented, and are not unfrequently though erroneonsly cf ed, to 
denote utter indiflerence to religion. Bot " that he took not cognisance 
of the cause which was brought before him proceeded not from hie stu- 
pidity, indolence, or negligence, but from his atriet adherence to the Ro- 
man lawa". . . ."It is well known, that the aflTairsof religion were always 
a principal part of the care of the Itoman magistrates and aenate ; and as 
they had many laws on that subject, so we frequently read of their execu- 
tion. The true reason, why Gallio did not interpose in the affair brought 
before him, waa, because the senate and emperora had by varioua decrees, 
and particularly the then reigning emperor .Glaudiua, allowed the Jews 
every where under their dominion to govern themselves according m» their 
ownlawa in all matters of religion. This being such, he esteemed it not 
of his cognizance : therefore ne aays (verse 15.) '/ will be nojttdfe of 
aueh mattera :' had you accosed this mas of injustice, violence, or crimes 
against the state, I would willingly have heard you ;. but I am not seal hers 
as a judge of your religious differences : these are to be rectifled amoof 
youraelves." Biscee on the Acts, p. 66. Oxford editk>B, I8!29^. p. 56. 

" "Solebam tiM dicere, Gallionera fhvtrem menm (quern nemo nm 
panun aooat, etlun qui amare plus non potest^ alia viiia sen aeese, hoo 
edam (i . e. adulattonem) odisse.— Nemo enim mortaltum sni tam dulcis 
est, qnam hie omnibua.— Hoc quoque loco blnditUa tais restitit, at exds* 
mares invcniase te inexpugnal>iiem virum adversus iasidiaa, qnas nemo 
non in sinuin reciaif* L. Ann. 8f>neca, Natural. Ita»st. lib. Iv. in praf. 
Opk took. iv. a. 2Sf. edit Bipont The learned Jeha Bcittea. in a letter te 
Archbishop Usher, has collected the various passagea, which are to ba 
found in tiie ancient classic aothors, rchtfive ta GaUto. ISeldeni Opera, 
tom^ ik part ik cofc. 17J2 and I7ia 

ts rm)J^t»*93 ANeTlIATITONTOS tw A%m*mi, ActoXViu 1& 
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IVom vftiioufl pataagen of Roman historians, and especially from 
tbc testimony of Uio Greek geographer PaiLsanias, which are 
given at lengtli by Dr. Lardner.' 

II. Kqually striking with the preceding testimonies to the 
credibility of the New Testament history, is tlie a^eement 
between the evangelical historians and profane wriu-rs, rela- 
tive to the Sects, Morals, a:«id Customs of the Jews. 

1. Thns it appears from Josephos, that they enjoyed the free 
exercise of their religion, with tlie power of accusing and prose- 
cuting, but not of pulling any man to death. In consequence of 
this {K>wer, they importuned Pilate to crucify Jesus ; and when 
he commanded them to take him and crucify him, they said, It i« 
not lavfnlfor U3 to put any man to death. (John xviiL 81.) 

2. Further, it appears from Philo, Josephus, and other writers, 
that the Jews were dispersed into many countries, before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; and Luke tells us, in difierent parts of 
the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul preached in the Jewish syna- 
gogues at Antioch, Iconium, Thessalonica, Athens, Ephesus, 
and Rome. 

3. The accounts related by the evangelists, of the sects of 
Pharisees, Saducees, and Herodians, as well as of the depravity 
of the Jewish nation, in the time of Christ, and of the antipathy 
that subsisted between the Samaritans and the Jews, are all 
confirmed by Josephus ; and tlie Roman mode of treating prison- 
ers, and crucifying criminals, as mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, is corroborated by the testimonies of Cicero, Plutarch, and 
other writers, who have incidentally mentioned it^ According 
to Luke's narrative (Acts ix. 36.), the person whom Peter raised 
from the dead at Joppa was named Tabitlia or Dorcas ; and it 
appears from Josephus that this name was at that time in com- 
mon use.' The same evangelist relates, that there was a great 
famine throughout the land of Judea, in the reign of the empe- 
ror Claudius (Acts xi. 28, 29.) : Josephus also mentions this 
calamity, which began in the fourth year of that reign, but raged 
(hicfly in the two following years ; and says, that many persons 
died for want of means to procure food.^ 

4. When Paul was taken prisoner, in consequence of an uproar 
Wiiich the Jews at Jerusalem had excited against him, tlie Roman 
chiliarch, according to the relation of Luke (Acts xxi. 38.), a^kcd 
him— ^rf thou not that E^yptian^ tohich before these days (or 
a short time since) madest an uproar , and leddeat out into the 
teildeniets four th^mand men^ that -were murderers ? Josephus 
has recorded at length the transaction here incidentally mention- 
ed. During the government of Felix, and consequently at the 
time alluded to by Luke, an Egyptian, who pretended to be a 
prophet, led into the wiklemess several thousand men, and 
inarched against Jerusalem, promising that the walls should fall 
down at his command. Bat Felix marched out of the city with 
a strong force, and attacked the impostor, who escaped with only 
a small part of his army. There is a remarkable agreement be- 
tween the chiliarch or chief captain in the Acts and Josephus. 
The former says, Art thou not that Eotptiait ? Josephus has 
nowhere mentioned the name of this man, but calls him the 
EgyptiaUy and the Egyptian false prophet,^ 

6. In Acts vL 9. the sacred historian ** speaks of a synagogue 
at Jerusalem belonging to a class of persons whom he calls 
AiCfriTM" (in our version rendered Libertines), **a term which 
is evidently the same with the Latin Libertini, Now, whatever 
meaning we affix to this word (for it is variously explained) — 
whether we understand emancipated slaves, or the sons of 
emancipated slaves, — they must have been the slaves, or the 
ions of slaves to Roman masters: otherwise the Latin word 
JJbertini would not apply to them. That among persons of this 
description there were many at Rome, who professed the Jewish 
religion, whether slaves of Jewish origin, or proselytes after 
manumission, is nothing very extraordinary. But that they 
should have been so numerous at Jerusalem as to have a syna- 
gogue in that city, built for their particular use, appears at least 
to be more than might be expected. Some commentators, there- 
fore, have supposed that the term in question, instead of denoting 
emancipated Roman slaves, or the sons of such persons, waa an 
adjective belonging to the name of some city or district : while 
others, on mere conjecture, have proposed to alter the term itsel£ 

* lArdoer's Credibility, part i. book i« chap. i. % zii. — Works^ vol. i. p. 
83. bv>i. or vnl. i. p. 20> 4lo. 

^ The above noticed iMrtkalars are tUastrated, infTtt^ Vol. IL Dr. Larii 
ncr has treated theuiai full ienjcth in his CredibiUcy, pert. i. book i. chapters 
iL-s. Worlu, vol. u pp. X)— 2^17. 8vo. ; or vol. i. pp. 20^130. 4to. 

* Otrii Spioilegium ex Joseplio ad Novi Testameati iUuatratloneai, pp. 
27^ '^. 8vo. Lug. Bat. 174 1. 

« A.nt Jud. lib. xj(. c. 2.^n«, and c 5. (2. 

* Uifdaer's Credibilitx, part i4 book ii. chap. viiL Works, vcL L pp« 
4U— ftl9. 8vo. ; or voL 1. pp. 28&*22a. 4lo. 



But the whole difficulty is removed by a passage in the seccmd 
book of the ** Annals of Tacitus ;**'^ from w hich it appears that 
the persons whom tliat historian ,dc6cribes as being libertini 
generis f and infected (as he calls it) with foreign — that ia, with 
Jewish — suj)cr8tilion, were so numerous in the time of tlie empe- 
ror Tiberius, that four thousand of them, who were of age to 
carry arms, were sent to the island of Sardinia; and that ail the 
rest of them were ordered, either to renounce their religion, or to 
depart from Italy before a day appointed. This statement of 
Tacitus is confirmed by Suetonius,^ who relates that Tiberius 
disposed of the young men among the Jews, then at Rome (uTr 
der pretence of their serving in the wars) in provinces of an 
unhealthy climate ; and that he banished from the city all the 
rest of that nation, or proselytes to that religion, under penalty 
of being condemned to slavery for hfe, if they did not comply 
with his commands. We can now therefore account for the num- 
ber of Libertini in Judsa, at the period of which Luke was 
speakmg, which was about fifteen years after their baniahment 
from Italy. 

III. The Characters and Pursuits op thc Heathen 

Nations, which are incidentally introduced into the New 
Testament, are equally corroborated by the testimonies cf 
profane writers. 

1. The diligent investigation and pursuit of wisdom ibrmed 
the general character of the Greeks. 

*■ Tims Paul declares, — the Greeks seek after wisdom (I Cot, 
i. 22.): and this account of them is amply attested by all the au- 
thors of those times, who take notice of their avidity in the 
cultivation of philosophy and literature. Not to multiply upne- 
cessary evidence, wc may remark that there is a passage in 
Herodotus, which most strongly corroborates Paul's chaiactc/ of 
them. He says, that the Peloponnesians " affirm, tliat Anwrhar- 
sis was sent by the 8c>'thian monarch into Greece, for the eapret* 
purpose of improving himself in science ; and they add, Uiat at 
his return he informed his employer, that all the people of Greece 
were oecupied in scientific pursuits^ except the J^cedem9' 
nians**^ To this general character of the Greeka, there are 
many allusions in the writings of Paul. He infoiiiM ua, that 
they regarded the Christian doctrine with sovereign contempt, aa 
foolishness y because it was not ornamented with Wisdom of 
words, and with the figures and flowers of a vain and showy 
rhetoric ; iukI he urges this very circumstance as a signal proof 
of the divine truth and authority of the Christian religion, that 
it made a rapid and triumphant progress in the world, and cvoii 
among this very refined and philosophical people, though totallj 
divested of all those studied decorations with which their several 
schemes oi philosophy were so industriously embellished. Thus 
he tells the Corinthians that when he first published the Gospei 
among them, be studied not to ornament it by elegance of diction, 
or by the display of superior wisdom ; for it was his fixed deter- 
mination to disclaim all knowledge among them, except the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and his crucifixion ; that he appeared 
among them in tremour and diffidence, in a plain, artless, and 
undisguised manner ; and that his public discourses did not re- 
commend themselves by any elaborate persuasive arts of human 
erudition, but were confirmed to them by spiritual gift^ and by 
miracles ; so that their connction of the truth of the Gospel did 
not stand in learned arguments philosophically expressed, but ui 
the power of God.^ 

2. With regard to the Athei^iaits in particular, St. Paul 
represents them as very devout, greatly addicted to religious 
practices, and entirely devoted to the worship of the multiplicity 
of deities which they had received ; and he takes notice that 
tlieir city was full of idols. (Acts xviL 22, 23.) 

To the correctness of tliis description of the Athenian charac- 
ter, all antiquity bears testimony ; and that they adopted tho 
gods of all nations, and crowded into their capital all the divini- 
ties of the then known world. Their streets were cncumbert^ 
with statues, so that it was said to be easier, at Athens, to find a 
god than a man.i<) Tho account given of the Athenians by St, 
Luke, — tliat all the Athenians and strangers tvhich toere in 
their city spent their time in nothing elae^ but to tell or hear 
some ne-w thing (Acts xvii. 21.), — is confirmed by the lestimouy 
of Demosthenes,!^ ^\^q describes them as loitering about and in- 

• Anna), lib. ii. c. 65. Bp. Marsh Lectures, Psrt V]. p. 70. 
V In Tibrrio, c. 36. 

• Hf>rodotu8, lib. iv. c. 77. torn. I. p. 277. Oxon. 1809. 

• 1 Cor. ii. 1—5. 

*• Dr Ilarwood's fnfroductioo to the New Test voL it p. 69. 

" The paasBgp of Demosthenes above alluded to occnrs in his firtt 
oration against Philip kinc of Macedon, and is noticed by Loniinus iu^cL 
18b] asa fiae specimen ofthe use of inierrcgations In the subluae.— ** la 
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quiring ux the pbeei of public iMOity if tfaera be tny newi 1 
lamblichiie puses a sLmil&r eensuie opon the Greeks in generelJ 

3. The genenl chaneter of the Uketavs, noticed in Paul's 
epistle to Titos, is oontinned by the testimony of antiquity. 

The Apostle, writing to Titus, who had been left in Crete to 
legulato the a^urs of the Christian church in that island, com- 
plains of many disocderiy men there,-— many unruly and vain 
taikers and dectivertt vho tubvert vhole houtet (or families), 
teaching' ikingt which thejf ought not, for fiUhy iucrc*» take 
(Tit L 10, 11.) ; and he quotes the following verse from one of 
ihemaelveo, a prophet of their own, viz. Epimenides, who was a 
Cretan poetj^md whose writings were by the ancients termed 
XPH2MOI, or oracleo. 

The general import of which paseage is, that the Cretam were 
a falte people g and united in their character the ferocity of 
tie wild beaet with the luxury of the domeeticated one. The 
circomstanee of Paul's styling Epimenides a prophet is sufficient- 
ly explained by the &ct of the words poet and prophet being 
often used promtscuously by the Greeks and Romans,— probably 
because thttr poets pretended to be inspired, and were by some 
believed to be so. The Apostle adds, that the testimony of 
Epimenides is bat too true, — thio witneot it true. How true 
the first pert of it is, with respect to their deceit and lying, the 
fidlowing iacts will attest From the time of Homer, ike island 
of Crete was regarded as the scene of fiction. Many authors 
affirm, that as a people, iti inhabitsnts were infamous for their 
violation of truth ; and at length their ftJsehood became so noto- 
lioos, that t^foTiim, to eretiee, or imitate the Cretans, was a pro- 
verliial expreanon among the andents for ltivo. 

lY. The TnnMoiim wumtnuD bt Jewish ADYCMAUia 
TO THc Najck ajtd Faith or Christ abi fubthkb Corrobo- 
RAnom or thb New Tkbtamhtt. 

1. Thus JosxFRus, — in a passage of his Jewish Antiquities, 
which the opposers of Christianity (unable to resLst its force) 
have, contrary to all evidence, affirmed to bo spurious, — ^bears the 
following testimony to the character, miracles, and doctrines of 
Jeius Christ> 

After relating a sedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate, 
which the latter had quelled, be says, — ** Now there was about 
this time Jesus a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man ; 
for he performed many wonderfiil works. He was the teacher 
of such men as received the truth with plessure. He drew over 
to Imn many of the Jews, and also many of the Gentiles. Thio 
wae the Chriet, ('O X^irrof curet n) — And when Pilate, at the 
instigation of the principal men among us, had condemned him 
to the cross, those who had loved him from the first did not 
eease to adhere to him. For he appeared to them alive again, on 
the third day ; the divine prophets having foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him. And the 
tribe (or sect) of Christians, so named from him, subsisti to this 
time." 

3. The Talxvss,^ though blended with much fiUsohood, and 

k,* flays tba orstor,— " Is It voor Sole ambidon to wimder thronfb the pub* 
Be place% each inuring of the other^ ' Wbat Nbws 1' Can any thing be 
■aore nets, than tMt s man of Macedon should conquer the Athenlana, and 
five law to Greece 1"— (Oratores Qrvei. a Relske, torn. I. p. 43.] Towards 
ihe close of Demostbenes's oration on Philip's Letter to the Athenians, the 
orator, spealrfaig of the succesaes of PhiUp, haa the Ibllowhig paaaage :— 
"Haw is it that, in the late war, his arms had such aiq>erior fbrtone 1 This 
la tbe eaase [for I will apealc tmb ondaonted freedom), he talces tbs field 
himseif ; eaonr^a Its toils and aharea ita dangera ; no favourable incident 
escapes him. While ve (for the truth roust not be concealed] are confined 
wUkio oar waUs m perfect inactivltv. delaying, and voting, aiui inomhing 
imUke p^bHeptaeUt tphef her there uixvrrasKOfitnt Can any thing bet- 
ter deserve the name of new, than that a Macedonian ahould inault Athena 7" 
(Ibid. pp. 166Llfi7.] The modem Athenians are not leaa Inqpiaiiive than tlieir 
ancestors. iSee an inatance in Mr. Hughes's Travels In Sicily, &c. vol ii. 
p. 306. 

■ They are, eays this philosopher, greatly addicted to novelty, perpetO' 
sDy running about from one place to another in punoit of It, — ^unstable, 
and withoat ballast lamblichua, De Mysteiiis, sect vii. f 5. 

• Epimenides, apod Fabrleli Bibliothec. &rmc. lib. I. c. 6. f 3. Har. 
wood's IntrochictJon to the New Test. voL 11. pp. 70, 71. Dodd*8 Translation 
of Caltimaehus's Hymns, p^ 3. note, where it m ahown that Paul did not cite 
CailiiDaclni% as some leuned men here thoogfat ; sod some sddhkmsl tes- 
Hmooiea, from classic author^ sre produced, for the bad character of the 
SBclent aietsna. 

• Josephus^ Ant. Jud. Bb. xvllL e. 3. f 3. Thst the psssage referred to 
to gmohie, see the AppendU to this volome^ No. VII. mfra, 

• The TUrauds sre tsro in nomber, and consist of two parts, vis. the 
MBshna and Vtio (TSmoro.— The Mtahna is s collection of Jewiah trsditinna. 
which were committed to writing by Rabbi Jehudah, sumamed Hakhadoem 

^r the Half, about the middle of the aecood century. On thia there ore 
extant two coounentaries, by the Jewa, called <?emora, i. e. perfection; 
▼iz that of Jerasalem ; which was compiled in the third or fourth century, 
and tliat of Babylon, compiled in the sixth century. When the Mishna or 
text and the Uemara or commentary, accompany each other, they are 
calld the Talmud i and aceordhigly as the Jerusalem or Babylonish 
Vol. i L 



with UMllcioqe inrfnostione agaiiist JetnM Chiktr tttn to his aft- 

tivity, relate hb journey into Egypt, and do not deny that he 
performed numerous eminent miracles. 

But they absurdly escribe them to his having acquired the 
right pronunciation of the Shemmapboresh, or the inefioble name 
of God, which (they say) he dandestinely stole out of the tem- 
ple ; or they impute it to the magic arts, which he leanit in 
Egypt (whence they afl&rm that he brought them, having in 
sorted them in his flesh), and exercised with greater dexterity 
than any other impostor ever did ! They call him Jesus of Na- 
zareth, the son of Maiy, the daughter of Eli, whose son he was 
without the knowledge of her husband. After this, they say, 
he fled into Egypt, and there learned those magic arts, by whicn 
he was enabled to perform all his miracles. Again, they own 
two witnesses were suborned to swear against him, and declare 
that he was crucified on the evening of the poasover. Mentioc 
is also made in these writings of several of his disdpies, of Mat* 
thew, Thaddaus, and Bauni, the name of him who was after- 
wards called Nicodemus, and of whom, as a very great, and good, 
and pious ruler, much is related in these books. In one of them 
EUezer tells his firiend Akiba, that he met with James, a disciple 
of Jesus of Nazareth, in Zippor, a town in Galilee ; who gave 
him the interpretation of a passage in the Old Testament, which 
he hod received from Jesus, and with which Eliezcr was at that 
time pleased. That the disciples of Jesus had the power of 
working miracles, and the gift of healing, in the name of their 
Master, is oonfessiMi by these Jews; who give an instance of it 
in the grandson of Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, who being in 
great danger, one of the disciples came and would have cored 
him in the name of Jesus. This power is again acknowledged 
in the case of the son of Dama, grandson of Ishmael, who was 
dying of the bite of a serpent, when James, the some who had 
the conference with Eheicr, came and offered to cure the yotmg 
man, but the grandfather forbad it, and he died. In a much 
later work of Uie Jews (the Toledoth Jesu), and that the most 
virulent of all the invectives against Jesus, his power of raising 
from the dead, end healing leprous persons, b repeatedly so- 
knowledged.* Further, it appears from the Tolmuds, that Christ 
was put to death on the evening of the passover, and that a crier 
preceded him for forty days, proclaiming, '* This man comes forth 
to be stoned, because he dealt in sorcery, and persuaded and 
seduced IsraeL" But the Talmndical acknowledgmenta of the 
mimcles, of his preaching, and of his suffering as a malefactor, 
ore blended with most virulent aspersions of his character, of his 
mother Maiy, and also of the Christians.^ The falsehood of 
these assertions has been well exposed by Professor Yemet' 
Concerning the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian and Titus, 
the testimony of the Tolmuds is very valuable. 

V. Nor are the testimonies of heathen adveiaaries to 
Christianity less explicit or less satisfactory than those 
stated in the preceding pages : these may be arranged under 
two classes, yiz. 1. Testimonies to the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ, and, 8. Testimonies relatiTe to the 
Christians. 

1. Testimonies to the Life aud Character or Jesus 
Christ. 

(1.) Poimus Pilate.— The ancient Romans were par- 
ticularly careful to pre&crve the memory of all remarkable 
erents which hsippened in the city; and this was done 
ttther in their mJs of the Senate {Ada Senaixk^)^ or in the 
DaUy Me of the People {Ada Diuma Fcpuii^) which were 
diligently made and Kept at Rome.' In like manner, it was 
customary for the ffovemors of provinces to send to the em- 
peror an account or remarkable transactions that ooeuned in 
the places where thej resided, which were preserved as the 
acts of their respective governments. In conformity with 
this usage, Pilate kept memoirs of the Jewish affairs during 
his procuratorship, which were therefore called Ma Pilatt, 
Referring to this usage, Eusebius says— "Our Saviour's 
resurrection heing much talked of throughout Palestine, Pi 
late informed the emperor of it, as likewise of his miracles, 
of which he had heard; and that, being raised up after he 

eoimnentarv aeeompanles the Mishna, It Is called the Jemaaleni or B«bV' 
lonlah Taimod. See a ftiU accoimt of them, infra^ Part IL Book I. Chap. IL 
SeeL in. 10. IL 

• Dr. OrtgOTj Bbarpe'B Argument hi Defence of OhrtetianitT taken from 
the conceasionB of the moat ancient adverwries, pp. 40— «• <"«»«»": 
1766, 8vo.) In the notes he haa given ihe passases from the TaluiwJicai 
writera at length, in Hebrew and Engiteh. ., 

• Dr. liUdner's Jewish T<>8timonie», chap. v. Works, vol. vii. pp. 138— 
161. Svo. or vol. iii. pp. 547—560. 4fo. ^ 

' In his Trait* d« la V6rit* de la Religion Chrc'Ueone, toin. x. pp. 2&*— 

964 

• Bee a ftirther account of thcra ilcia In Adama'a Roman Antiquitiea. p. Id 
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had been pot to death, he was already belteyed by many to 
be a Goa."> Theae acconnta were never pubiiahed for 
ffeneral perusal, but were deposited among the archives of 
3ie empire, where they served as a fund of information to 
historians. Hence we find, long before the time of Ense- 
biiis, that the primitive Christians, in their disputes with 
the Gentiles, appealed to these acts of Pilate as to most un- 
doubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first apology 
for the Christians, which was presented to the emperor 
Antoninus Pius and the senate of Rome, about the year 140, 
having mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and some 
of its attendant circumstances, adds^ — ^* And that these thingt 
were m dane^you may know from the Acts made in the time 
of Pontius Pilate." Afterwards, in the same apology, 
having noticed some of our Lord's miracles, such as nealmg 
diseases and raising the dead, he says,—** Ana that these thines 
were done by him, you may hwwjrvm the Acts ntade in the 
Hme of Pontius Pilate.'^ 

The learned Tertnllian, in his Apology for Christianity, 
about the vear JMK), alter speaking of our Saviour's cru- 
cifixion ana resurrection, and nis appearance to the disciples, 
and ascension into heaven in the sight of the same disciples, 
who were ordained by him to publish the Gospel over the 
world, thus proceeds : — ^^ Of all these things relating to 
Christy Pilate himself in his conscience already a Christian, 
SENT AN ACCOUNT to Tihenus, then emperor."' The same 
writer, in the same Apolosy, thus relates the proceedings 
of Tiberius on receiving ttiis information : — ^ There was 
an ancient decree that no one should be received for a deity, 
unless he was first approved by the senate. Tiberius, in 
whose time the Christian name"^(or religion) ^ had its rise, 
having received from Palestine in Syria, an account of such 
things as manifested the truth of his" (Christ's^ *' divinity, 
proposed to the senate that he should be enrolled among tine 
Koman gods, and gave his own prerogative vote in fevour of 
the motion. But the 8enate"---(wiUiout whose consent no 
deification could take placeV-^* rejected it, because the em- 
peror himself had declined Uie same honour. Nevertiieless, 
the emperor persisted in his opinion, and threatened punish- 
ment to the accusers of the Christians. Search tour oww 
COMMENTARIES (or Dublic writiuffsV you wiU' there find thai 
Nero was the first who raged with the imperial sword against 
this seety when rising most at Bome,'*^* These testimomes of 
Justin and TertuUian are taken from public apologies for the 
Christian religion, which were presented either to the em- 
peror and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of public 
authority and (rreat distinction in the Roman empire. 
Now it is incredible that such writers would have made 
such appeals, especially to the very persons in whose cus- 
tody these documents were, had they not been fully satisfied 
of tneir existence and contents. 

(2.) Suetonius, a Roman historian who flourished in the 
reign of the emperor Trajan, a.d. 116, refers to Christ, 
when he says that " Claudius Caesar expelled the Jews 
from Rome, because they raised continual tumults at the in- 
stigation of Christ,"* who (it is well known] was sometimes 

1 Buaeb. Bccl. RIsL Kb. iL e. 2. 

• JtMtio Blartjr, ApoL prima, pp. 6S. 73. edtt. Benedict 
ft TertaOton, Apologia, c. 21. 

« TertuUian, ApoL c. 6. To Tertullian'a account, Euaebloa adda, that 
Tlberiua threatened the aecuaera of the Christians with the punishment 
of death : and he cooaidera this Interference of the Roman emperor aa 
frovidenikdlp desinied to promote the propagation of the ChMpel, In ita 
Infiuici, without raolealation ; while both lie and Chrysoslom consider the 
remarkable refosat of the Roman senate to deify Christ, aa equally owing 
to the control of Dl^ne Providence, In order tnat the Divinity of Christ 
might bo eatabliahedi not by human authority, but by the mighty power of 
God ; and that Jesus might not be ranlced or associated among the many 
infamoua characters who were deified by the Romans. Busebius, Hist 
EccL lib. ii. c. 2. Chrysostom, HomiL 25. in 2 Cor. Op. torn. x. p. 684. A. 
The originals of all the preceding passages are given by Dr. Lardner, who 
has inveatigated the subjacta of the acts of Pilate, and his letter to Tiberius, 
with his accustomed nunuieness and accuracy. Bee Heathen Testimo- 
nies, chap. U. Works, vol vii. pp. 231—214. Bvo. ; or voL iii. pp. 699-606. 
tto. The same aubject la also copiously treated by Vernet, In hia TraitA 
de la Verite de la Religion Chi^tienne, torn. ix. pp. 2B3-354. 

* Judftoa, impulbore Chresto, aasidue fumultuantes RomA ezpuUt. Sue- 
lonlu^ In Claudfc>< o. 2b Though the Jews alone are mentioned by the 
Uslorian, yet, lirom the nature of the thing, we understand that Christiana 
were comprehended' In It ; f»r the first professors of Christlsnity being of 
the Jewish nation were for some Ibne confounded with the disciples of 
Moses, and participated to all the hardships that were Imposed am them. 
Accordingly, hi AeU xvtti. 2. we read of Aquila and PrioclOa, two Jewish 
Christians, wlio had been banlsbed from Rome by the above-mentioned 
edict of Claadiiia. Ilie historiao attributea the tumults of the Jews in that 
city to the Instigadon of Christ ; but the true state of the aflair waa thia : 
—The arimlsslen of the 6en(ile»into the Christian churcii without subject' 
Ing them to the institutions of Moses, giving grest oflence to the Judaixing 
ChrUtiaos at Eome^ they joined IheIr unbelieving brethren in opposing, 
not only the Oentilo converts, but also such of their own nation ap^ 
•aiwuNd thefar caiii^ Of all national the Jews were the uest fierce and 1 



called Chrestus, and his ^scipleis diresfinAS.^ Thitf erent 
took place a. d. 52, within ttoenty years after the cfueifixion. 




says that ^ the autfior ot that ^et or) name was Christus, 
WHO in the reign of Tiberius waa punirtied with death, as a 
criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate.**^ And, 

(4.) The younger Pmiry in his eelebrated letter to Trajan, 
written a. d. 107, says that Jesus was worshipped by his 
followers as Grod.— ^^ They sing among themscWesy alter- 
nately, a hymn to Christ as to God/'^ 

(5.) The historian Mhiva LkMPnitnvB relates, that the 
emperor Alexander Severus (who reigned from a. d. 222 to 
235), had two private chapels, one more honourable than the 
other ; and that in the former ** were the deified emperors, 
and also some eminently good men, and amonjr them Apol- 
lonius, and as a writer of nis time says, Christ, Abraham, 
and Orpheus (whom he considered as deities\ and the images 
of his anoestors/'B The same historian adds, that the em- 
peror ^* wished to erect a temple to Christ, and to receive 
nim among the gods. But he was forbidden by those who 
consulted tne oracles, they having found that, if tliat was 
done, idl men would become Christians, and tiie other tem- 
ples be forsaken."*" 

(6.) Cblsus, one of the bitterest antagonists of Chii»- 
tianity, who wrote in the latter part of the second century, 
spealcs of the founder of the Christian religion as having 
lived but a very few years before his time, and mentions the 
principal facts of the Gospel history relative to Jesus Christ, 
-—declaring that he had copied the account from the writings 
of the evangrelists. He quotes these books (as we have 
already had occasion to remark) ,*i and makes extracts from 
them as being composed by the disciples and companions 
of Jesus, and under the names which they now bear. He 
takes notice particularly of his incarnation ; his being bom 
of a virgin ; nis being worshipped by the magi ; his flight 
into Egypt, and the slaughter of the infants. He spe^s 
of Christ's baptism by John, of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove, and of the voice from heaven, de- 
claring him to be the Son of God ; of his being accounted 
a prophet by his disciples ; of his foretelling who should 
betray him, as well as ibe circumstances of liis death and 
^urrection. He allows that Christ was considered as a 
divine person b3r his disciples, who worehipped him ; and 
notices dl the circumstances attending the crucifixion of 
Christ, and his appearing to his disciples afterwards. He 
frequently alludes to the Holy Spirit, mentions God under 
the title of the Most High, and speaks collectiveW of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He ackitowledges tne mira- 
cles wrought by Jesus Christ, by which he engaged great 
multitudes to adhere to him as the Messiah. That these 
miracles were really performed, he nevcb disputes or denies, 
but ascribes tiiem to the magic ait, whieh (he says) Christ 
learned in Eg3^L*' 

(7.) PoRpHTBT, another learned antagonist of Cfaristtan- 
ity, who flourished about a century after Celsus, has also 
borne evidence to the genuineness of the books received bv 
the Christians.!' He not only allowed that there waa such 
a peraon as Jesus Christ, but also honoured him as a pious 
peraon, who was conveyed into heaven, as being approved 
by the gods.i< 

(8.) About the middle of the fourth century reigned the 

obstinate in their religioua disputes ; and the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles was particularly oflcnsive to them. In Asia Minor and m 
Greece they opposeo it bv tnain force, aB we learn from Acts zvi. — xviii. : 
whence it is highly probsole that in thia quarrel tliey proceeded to similar 
oulragea at Rome also. Macicnight's Credibility of the Gospel History, p. 
duo. The decree al)ove noticed, which was issued, not by tne «f na/e, biil 
by the emperor Claudius himself, continued in force only during his life, 
it so long ; for, in no long time after this, Rome abounded again with Jews 

• Perperam Ckrestianut pronunciatur a vobis. TeTluilian, ApoL c 3L 
Sed exponenda hujua nominia ratio est, propter ignorantiom errorcm, qui 
cum immutati Uteris CAresfwm solent dicere. Lactantius, Instit. Divin. Itt>. 
W. c. 7. Lucian, or the author of the dialogue entitled Philopetria, wliirh 
ia ascribed to him. alao calls Jestis, Otrestus. Lardner, voL viii. p. 7a Bvo 
or vol iv. p. 164. 4to. 

t Auctor nominisejusChrlstna, qolTlberio Imperante perpro^pratorem 
Pontinm Pilatum auppllclo aflfectua erat. Tlticit. Annal. lib- zv. c. 44. 

• Carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum Invicem. PUn. BpiaL 
lib. X. ep.97. torn. ii. p. ISB. edit. Bipont. 

• I^ampridius, in vitA Severi, c SB. apud Hietori» Augusta Scrlptoies^ 
vol. i.p. 278. eiliL Bjpont. 

>• Ibid. c. 43. voL i. p. 290. a See pp. 46, 47. snpra. 

M lardner'a Heathen Tcstimoniea, chap, xviii. Works^ voL viil pp. ^* 
G9. 8vo. or voL iv. pp. 113—149. 4to. 

t> See p. 47. tupru. 

<• Lardner'sllrathen Testimonies, chap, xxxvil. Worki^ vol. viiL op. 171 
^:M8. 8vo. i or vol. iv. pp. 209— 2S0. 4to. 
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fl!mperor Juliak. It is a remarkable fact, that this very 
learned and iayeterate enemjr of the Christian name and faith 
could produce no counter evidence in refutation of the truth 
of the evanflelical history, though (as we have already seen)! 
he attests the genuineness and early date of the four Crospels ; 
and that he never attempted to den^ the reality of Christ's 
miracles. Jesus, he says, did nothing worthy of fame, un- 
less any one can suppose that curing Sie lame and the blind, 
and exorcising demons in the villages of Bethsaida, are some 
of the greatest works. He acknowledges that Jesus had a 
sovereign power over impure spirits ; that he walked on the 
surface of the deep, and expelled demons. He endeayours 
to depreciate these wonderful works, but in vain. Tlie con- 
sequence is undeniable ; such works are good proofs of a di- 
vine miasion.' 

(9.) Lastly, to omit the very numerous intervening testi- 
monies that might be adduced, Mohammed (who livedin the 
latter end of ue fiftti and the former part of tiie sixth cen- 
tury), though he assumed the honour of delivering to man- 
kind a new revelation, expressly acknowledged the authority 
of the Gospels. He speaks of Jesus Christ and of his motiier 
by their names, and calls him the Word of God. He says, 
that he was miraculously bom of a virgin ; acknowledges the 
truth of his miracles and prophecies ; and speaks of his deaUi 
and ascension, of his apostles, of the unbelief of the Jews, of 
Zecharias the fether ot John the Baptist, and of the Baptist 
himself, describing his character in a manner perfectly con- 
formable to the G<wpels.* 

2. Tkstimonixs of Heathen Adversaries to the Lives 

AKD ChaRACTEBS OF THE riRST CHRISTIANS. 

(1.) The first persecution of the Christians was raised by 
the emperor Nero, a. d. 65, that is, about thirty years afler 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ Concerning^ this persecution, 
we hare the testimonies of two Roman historians, Tacitus 
and Suetonius. 

Tacitus was contemporary with the apostles. Relating 
the great &n at Rome, in the tenth year of Nero's reign, he 
says, that the people imputed that calami^ to the emperor, 
who (they imagined^ had set fire to the city, that he might 
have the glory of reouilding it more magnificently, and of 
calling ituter his own name ; but that Nero chargea tiie crime 
on the Christians, and, in oxder to give the more plausible 
colour to this odumny, he put great numbers of them to 
death in the most cruel manner. VVith the view of concilia^ 
ing the people, he expended great sums in adorning the city, 
he bestowed largesses on those who had suffered by the fire, 
and offered many expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods. 
llie historian's words are :— '* But neither human assistance, 
nor the largesses of die emperor, nor all the atonements offer- 
ed to the gods, avsdled : the infamy of that horrible transao- 
tioD still ^Ihered to him. To supnress, if possible, (his com- 
mon rumour, Nero procured omers to be accused, and 
punished with exquisite tortures a race of men detested for 
their evil practices, who were commonly known by the name 
of Christians. The author of that sect (or name) was Chris- 
tas, who in the reign of Tiberius was punished with death, as 
a criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. But this pesti- 
lent superstition, though checked for awhile, broke out afresh, 
not only in Judsa, where the evil first originated, but even in 
the city f of Rome), the common sink into which every tiling 
filthy ana abominable flows from all quarters of the worlcH 
Ac mrst those only were apprehended who confessed them- 
selves of that sect ; aHerwards a vast multitude discoyered by 
them ; all of whom were condemned, not so much for the 
crime of burning the city, as for their enmity to mankind. 
Their executions were so contrived as to expose them to de- 
rision and contempt Some were covered over with the skins 
of wild beasts, that they might be torn to pieces by dogs ; 
some were crucified ; while others, bavins been daubed over 
with combustible materials, were set up as tights in the night- 
time, and thus burnt to death. For these spe^u;les Nero gave 
bis own gardens, and, at the same time, exhibited there the 
diversions of the circus ; sometimes standincr in the crowd as 
a spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, and at other times 
driving a chariot himself; until at length these men, though 
really criminal and deserving exemplary punishment, began 
to be commiserated, as people who were destroyed, not out 

• See p. 47. ttcpra. 

• Lanlner'g Heath. Teit ehap. lUr. Work% vol. fill. pp.3S&-423. Svo^ 
or vol. IT. pp. 3)l--33& 4to. 

• Seethe Koran, chapler 3^ 4, 6, 6. 19. Dr. MftokBlght has coUectad aad 
faarrted the pnaiffes at leaitb io hia Credibitttj of Um Ooapai Uiatory, pp. 



ff regard to the public welfare, but only to gratify the cruelty 
f one man."* 

The testimony which Suetonius bears to this persecution 
is in the following words : — ^^ The Christians likewise were 
severely puiiished,---a sort of people addicted to a new and 
mischievous superstition.**' 

The preceding accounts of the persecution of the Christiani 
by Nero are furuier confirmed by Martial, the epigrammatitt 
(who lived at the close of the first century), ana by Juvenal, 
the satirist (who flourished during the reigns of Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian), both of whom alluded to the 
Neronian persecution, and especially to the pitched coat in 
which the Christians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of which the following is a literal 
translation : — ^* You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the 
theatre, Mucins, who thrust his hand into the fire : if you think 
such a person patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless 
dotard. For it is a much greater thing, when threatened with 
the troublesome coat, to say, * I do not sacrifice,' than to obey 
the command, ' Bum the nand.' '*^ This troublesome coat or 
shirt of the Christians was made like a .saok, of paper or coarse 
linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or sulphur, and 
similar combustible materials, or dipped in them : it was then 
put upon the Christians ; and, in order that they might be 
kept upright,— the better to resemble a flaming torch, — their 
china were severally fastened to stakes fixed in the ground.' 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion :— 

Now dare 
To glance at TigeUinus, and you glare ' 
In that pitch*d ahirt in which such crowds expire, 
Chain'd to the bloody stake, and wrapped in fire.^ 

Or, more literally, '* Describe a great villain, such as was 
TigelUnus" (a corrupt minister under Nero), *^ and you shall 
suner the same punishment with those, who stand burning in 
their own flames and smoke, their head being held up by a 
stake fixed to a chain, till they make a long stream** (ol blood 
and fluid sulphur) ** on the ground."' 

The above-cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is 
by contemporary writers, is a very important confirmation of 
the evangelical history. In it the historian asserts, 1. That 
Jesus Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pi«* 
late, procurator under Tiberius ; 2. That from Christ ^e peo- 
ple (»lled Christians derived their name and sentiments ; 3. 
Tliat this religion or superstition (as he terms it) had its rise 
in Judea, where it also spread, notwithstanding the ignomi- 
nious death of its founder, and the opposition which his tollow- 
era afterwards experienced from the people of that country ; 
4. That it was propagated from Judaea into other parts of the 
world as far as Kome ; where in the tenth or eleventh yeai 
of Nero, and before that time, the Christians were very nu« 
merous ;^^ and, 5. That tlie professors of this religion wen 
reproached and hated, and underwent many and grievous suf* 
ferings." 

• Tftcitna, AnnaL lib. zr. c. 44. Lardner'a Heathen Testimonies, ebapi ?• 
WorkS) VOL ▼!!. pp. 261— 2S0. Sro. ; or voL iU. pp.610-~614. 4U>. 

> Suetonius in Nerone, c. xvi. Lardner, chap. viiL Works, voL vit. p|L 
265—272. 8vo. ; or ?oL iii. pp. 618-€22. 4to. 

• In matutina nnper spectatus arena 

MuciuB, Impcmuit qui sua memlnra fbcis, 
a patieos foruaqua tibiilumaque videtur, 

Ab4eritanaB peclora plebia nabea. 
Nam cam dictatur, turned proMtnte moUatdf 

"Ure manum," ploaestdicere: " Non fkcio." 

MartlaJ, lib. z. opigr. 2B. 

1 Lardner, chap. vL Works, voL vil^ pp. 2G0— Q6Sl Bto. ; or voL iii. pp. 6ii 
616. 410. _ 

• Mr. Glilbrd's tranalation, p. 27. The original passage is thus ^— 

Pone TigeUinura, tsedtl lucebia hi illA, 

QuA slaatoa ardent, qui ftxo guttnre furaant, 

Et latum meditk sulcom deducit area&.— 

Javen. Satllb.!. 1S6-157. 

• Lardner, eh. vli. Works, vol vii. pp. 260—266. 8to. ; or vol. Hi. pp. 61^ 
-618. 4to. 

>• The ezpresrion of Tacitus, is ingena muUitudo, a va»t multitude g 
wliich Voltaire, with his accustomed disregard of trutli, hes represented as 
onlra few poor wretches, who were sacrificed to public Tcnseance. Esuay 
on History, vol. i. eh. ▼. p. 60. Nugent's translation. Dr. Miur knight has 
completely exposed the fcJschood of that profligate writer, in his Credibility 
of the Gospel History, pp. 300—302. Mr. Gibbon's false translation and mia. 
representations of (he paaaage of Tacitus above cited are ably exposed in 
the appendix to Bishop Watson's Airatogy for tlie Bib! :, addressed to ilia 
hiatorian. 

>* On the above-cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon ha& the following re- 
mark :— " 7^ mo§t Keptieal CTitieism is obliged to r^Mpect the TRUTH 0/ 
tkis estretordinary fact (the persecution ortlie C'hridtians under Nero), 

AMD TBB urrBOIUTY OV THIS CSLBBBATBO FASaAOB QP TACrfOB. Tht PORMSS 

(Ita truth) M tm^rmed hy the dilifent and accurate Suetoniua, who men^ 
tions tkB punishmeHt which Nero inflicted upon the ChrUtian». The lat> 
(iia Intefrtty and genutncness) may b% wamwo by the coiweai nf tht 
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(3.) Tho next testimony to be adduced is that of GaiusJ 
Piinius Ciecilius SecanduB, better known by the name of the" 
younger Plinv. He was bom a. d. 61 er 63 ; and, after hold- 
in«r yarious disting[ai8hed offices, was sent to the provinces of 
l*ontu8andBithynia,by the emperor Trajan, a. d. 106—108, 
as his lieutenant, and propraetor, with proconsular power. 
The persecution of the Christians under that emperor had 
commenced a. d. 100 ; and in that remote country there were 
at this time prodigious numbers of Christians, against whom 
Pliny, by the emperor's edict, was obliged to use all manner 
of severity. Beinff, however, a person of good sense and mo- 
deration, he judged it prudent not to proceed to the extreme 
rigour of the law, until ne had represented the case to Trajan, 
and had received his commands concerning it. He therefore 
Wrote him the following epistle,* a. d. 107 (which is too im- 
portant to be abridged), and in the same year received the em- 
peror's rescript : — 

** Pliny, to the emperor Trajan, wisheth health and happi- 
ness: — 

" It is my constant custom, sir, to refer myself to you, in all 
matters concerning which I have any doubt. For who can 
better direct me where I hesitate, or instruct me where I am ig- 
norant t I have never been present at any trials of Christians ; 
BO that I know not well what is the subject-matter of punish- 
ment or of inquiry, or what strictness ought to be used in 
either. Nor have I been a little perplexed to determine 
whether any difference ought to be made upon account of age, 
or whether the young and tender, and the full grown and ro- 
'bust, ought to be treated all alike ; whether repentance should 
entitle to pardon, or whether all who have once been Chris- 
tians ought to be punished, though they are now no longer so ; 
whether the name itself, although no crimes be detected, or 
crimes only belonging to the name, ou^ht to be punished. 
Concerning all these things I am in doubt. 

" In the mean time I have taken this course with all who 
have been brought before me, and have been accused as Chris^ 
tians. I have put the question to them. Whether they were 
Christians, upon tiieir confessing to me that they were, I 
repeated the question a second and a third time, threatening 
also to punish them with death. Such as still persisted, I 
ordered away to be punished ; for it wjis no doubt with me, 
whatever miight be the nature of their opinion, that contumacy 
and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished. There were 
others of the same infatuation, whom, because they are Ro- 
man citizens, I have noted down to be sent to the city. 

" In a short time, the crime spreading itself, even whilst 
under persecution, as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of 
people came in my way. An information was presented to 
me, without mentioning the author, containing the names of 
many persons, who, upon examination, denied that ^ey were 
Chnstians, or had ever been so ; who repeated after me an in- 
vocation of the gods, and with wine and frankincense made 
supplication to your image, which, for that purpose, I had 
caused to be brought ana set before them, together with the 
statues of the deities. Moreover, they reviled the name of 
Christ, none of which things, as is said, they who are really 
Christians can by any means be compelled to do. These, 
therefore, I thought proper to discharge. Others were nam^ 
by an informer, whoatnrst confessed themselves Christians, 
and afterwards denied it ; the rest said they had been Chris- 
tians, but had left them — some three years ago, some longer, 
and one or more, above twenty years. They all worshipped 
your imase, and the statues of the gods ; tnese also revued 
Christ 2%ey affirmed that the vuhoU of their fauU or error lay 
in this J thai they were tporU to meet together ^ on a stated day, be- 
most ancient manutcripU ; btf the inimitable character of Tacilua ; by hie 
reputcUion, which gtuirdedhie text from the interpolatione of pious fraud ; 
and hy the purport of his narration." (Declino and FaU, vol. ii. pp. 407, 
408.) Such is He observation of the elegant and learned historian, whose 
haired of Christianity has led him, in other parts of his work, to misrepre- 
sent lioLh it and the Christians : vet, in defiance of all historical and critical 
testimony, a modem oppofler of revelation has affirmed, that " the texts 
Mhich are to be foand in the works of Tacitus are too much suspected of in- 
terpolations to be Adduced as an authority !" The eflftontery oTthis asser- 
Uon is only surpassed by the wilful ifoorance which tt exhibits, especially 
M the writer alluded to reprinted Gibbon's misrepresentatioas of Christians 
and Chrisdanity, in a cheap form, in order to deceive and mislead the on- 
^^y-— The reader, who is iesirous of prosecuting this subject further, 
vrin find the historical testimonies uf Tacitus and Suetonius comptotely vin- 
dicated in po. 358. et seq. of Mr. W. A. Hails's " Remarks on Voliiey 's Ruins" 
(London, 1825, 8vo.) ; a learned and ably written treatise, in which the so- 
phistry and false assertions of that most insidious and dangerous of infidel 
\n-lter8 is fully and satisfactorily refuted. 

* ^^/' SP'®'- ^^- *' ®l?- ^' '**"»• "■ PP- 127— 12a edit Bipont K is re- 
prmled by Dr. Lardner, whose translation wc have given, and who has illa.9- 
irated both the epistle of the philosopher and the emperor Trajan's re- 
script with numerous valnaWe observations. Heathsn Testimonies, chap. 
IX. Works, vol. vii. pp. 287—344. 8vo. ; or vol iv. pp. 10—43. 4to. 



fore it was light, and stn^ among fhenueltef, aUemaicly, a 
hymn to Christ as God / arm to bind themselves by a solemn oath 
(sacramento), not to the commission of any iviekednees, but not 
to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to tnem^ when calka upon 
to return it, frhen these things were performed, it was their 
custom to separate, and then to come together again to a meal^ 
which they ate in common, without any disorder / but this they 
had forborne since the puhUcaHon of my edict, by which, aceorO' 
ing to your commands, I prohibitea assemblies, 

** After receiving this account, 1 judged it the more nece»> 
sary to examine, and that hy torture, two maid-eenrants, 
which were called ministere. But I have discovered nothing 
heside an evil and excessive superstition. Suspending 
therefore all judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice ; for it has appeared unto me a matter highly deserv- 
ing consideration, especially upon account of the great number 
oj persons who are in danger of suffering; for many of all 
ages, and every rank, of both sexes Zkewise, are accuse^ and 
will be accusal. Nor has the contagion of this superstition 
seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open coun- 
try. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it may be restrained 
and corrected. It is certain that the temples, which were 
almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; and the ss^ 
cred solemnities, after a long intermission, are revived. 
Victims likewise are every where brought up, whereas for 
some time there were few purchasers. Whence it is easy 
to imagine what numbers of men might be reclaimed, if par- 
don were granted to those who shall repent" 

To the preceding letter, the emperor Trajan sent the fol« 
lowing reply : — 

*' Irajan to Pliny, wisheth health and happiness : — 

" You have taken the right method, my Pliny, in your 
proceedings with those who have been brought Before you 
as Christians ; for it is impossible to establish any one rule 
that sliall hold universally. They are not to be sought for. 
If any are brought before you, ana are convicted^ they ought 
to be punished. However, he that denies his beincr a Chris- 
tian, and makes it evident in fact, that is, by supplicating to 
our gods, though he be suspected to have been so formerly, 
let him be pardoned upon repentance. But in no case, of 
9Xij crime whatever, may a bill of information be received, 
without being signed by him who presents it ; for that would 
be a dangerous precedent, and unworthy of my government.** 

The preceding letter and rescript ramish numerous im- 
portant testimonies to the state of Ghristianity, and to the 
purity of Christian principles. We leam from it, in the 
FIRST place, the great progress of the Christian religion in a 
short space of time. Clmstianity was neither known nor 
heard of in the world before the reign of Tiberius. Eiglity 
years had not elapsed since the crucifixion of Jesus, v^en 
Pliny wrote this letter, nor seventy years since the disciples 
of Jesus began to make any mention of him to the Gentiles; 
and yet there were at this time great numbers of men whom 
Pliny repeatedly terms Christians, in that part of Asia where 
he presided, at a great distance from Judea. Christians 
there were every where, throughout the whole extent of his 
province, in cities, in villages, and in the open country. 
Among them were nersons of all ages, of every rank and 
condition, and of botn sexes ; and some of them also were 
citizens of Rome. The prevalence of Christianity appears 
likewise from the universal decay of pagan worship : the 
temples were deserted, and the sacrifices discontinued. 
Beasts, brought to market for victims, had few purchasers. 
So many were accused, and were in danger of suffering on 
account of the prevalence of this opinion, as gave the presi- 
dent no small concern. Further, it is evident that there were 
not only many at this time who bore the Christian names 
but that such people had been there for many years : some, 
for several years: and one or more, who had Seen brought 
before Pliny, haa professed Christianity, and had renounced 
it more than twenty years. All which circumstances prove 
that Christianity haa been planted there for many years be- 
fore his arrival. Such an increase, Indeed, could only be the 
work of time. — Secondlv, Pliny's letter bears a nome testi- 
mony to the fortitude of tiie Christians in suffering, and tc 
their steady perseverance in the faith of Jesus Chnst : and 
it also communicates several interesting particulars relative 
to their religious belief and worship. More particularly. 
1. They disowned all the gods of the heatliens, and would 
not worship the images of^the emperors or of their gods. 
The people who embraced this religion forsook the heathen 
temples and altars, dnd offered no sacrifices there. 2. They 
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assembled togeth^t Mi ^ ^l^Xed day, wKtch we know from 
the collateral testimony of Christian writers was the Lord's 
day or Sunday, on which day Christians celebrate the 
weddy festival of Christ's resutreotioii. 3. When they 
were assembfatd, Plioy says that thciy sane a hymn to Christ 
as God; and also engaged diemselves^ *' oy an oath, not to 
commit theft, or roboerv, or adultery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them.'* This ac- 
count is highly to the honour of the first Christians. They 
paid divine worship to their God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and devoted themsel^^es to the practice of moral virtue.^ 
Lastly, both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or rescrij[>t 
of Trajan, attest ^ innocence and virtue of the first Chris- 
tians. From the former it is evident that no crime, besides 
that of their reUgion, was proved against any of those who 
were brought before Pliny. Even Sieir accusers and prose- 
cutors alleged nothing^ else against them, but that they were 
Christians: he exammed apostates; he put to the torture 
two young women who were ministers or deaconesses, and 
yet he discovered nothing but what was quite harmless. The 
only charge against them is an absurd superstition, and ob- 
stinacy in adhering to it. Trajan's rescript affords equally 
strong proof of the innocence of these men. He knew not' 
of any offence of which they were guilty, excepting only that 
they did not supplicate the heathen deities. The honesty 
ana innocency of these men oblige us to pay great regard to 
their belief and nrofession of the Christian religion. If they 
were w^j and aiscreet before they embraced it, we may be 
•ure that ^ere then were such evidences of ite truth as ap- 
proved themselves to serious persons. If they are supposed 
to have formerly been vicious and irregular, here is a strong 
proof of the tmth and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as 
It had so great an influence on the minds of men, at a time 
when they might easily know whether it was well grounded 
or not. In either case, it is an honour to these principles, 
that those who embraced them maintained such innocence in 
their lives, that their enemies, even after the strictest inqui- 
ries, could discover nothing criminal against them. 

(3.) ▲• D. 176. Celsus ridicules the Christians for their 
worship of Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their 
numbers. He also acknowledges that there were modest, 
temperate, and intelligent persons among them,* and bears 
witness to dicir constancy in the faith of Christ. At the 
very time when he wrote against them, they were suffering 
a grievous persecution, but were enabled to withstand both 
hi* shaip-pointed pen, and also the sword of the magis- 
tiate.3 

(4.) LvciAN, the contexnporary of Celsus, was a bitter 
enemy of the Christians. In his account of the death of the 
philosopher Peregrinus, he bears authentic testimony to the 
principal facts and principles of Christianity ; that ite founder 
was crucified in Palestine, and worshipped oy the Christians, 
who entertained peculiarly strong hopes of immortal life, and 
ffreat contempt for this world and ite enjoymente; and that 
uiey courageously endured many afflictions on account of 
their principles, and sometimes surrendered themselves to 
suffenngs. Honesty and probity prevailed so much among 
them, tEat they trusted each other without security. Their 
Master had earnestly recqmmended to all his followers mu- 
tual love, by which also they were much distinguished. In 
his piece, entitled Alexander or Pseudomantis, he sa^s, that 
they were well known in the world by the name oi Chris- 
tians; that they were at that time numerous in Pontus, 
Paphlagonia, and the neighbouring countries ; and, finally, 
that they were formidable to cheate and impostors. And m 
the dialogue entitled Philopatris (which, if not written by 
Lacian himself, to whom it is usually ascribed, was com- 
posed not long after his time), there are numerous allusions 
to the writings, principles, and practices of Christians, all 
of which are ridiculed, and especially their belief of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity.' 

(5.) The fortitude and constency of the Christians under 
persecution is referred to by Epictetus (a. d. 109), under 
the name of Galileans.^ Tne emperor Mlncus Antoninus 
(a. d. 161) mentions the Christians as examples of an ob- 
stinate contempt of death.^ And Galen (a. d. 200) ac- 

• TUB Ortgen. contra Celsum, lib. 1. p. 22. edit Cantab. 1677. 
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knowledges the constancy of CnristisM in their principles.* 
Porphyry (a. d. 270) acknowledges that they were then 
very numerous in the Roman empire, and unwillingly admits 
the miracles wrought by the apostles, which, howeyer, he * 
ascribes to the magic art; ana he endeavoured to expose 
them to popular reproacn by insinuating^ that th^ were the 
causes of the cs^amities that befell the Roman empire.' 

(6.) Lastly the emneror Juuan (a. d. 361), Uiongh he 
endeayours to lessen the number of the early belieyen in 
Jesus, yet is constrained to acknowledge that there were 
multitudes of such men in Greece and Italy before John 
wrote his Gospel, and that they weie not confined to the 
lower classes ; men of character — such as Cornelius, a Ro- 
man centurion, at Ctesarea, and Sergius Paulus, proconsul 
of Cyprus — being converted to the faith of Jesus before the 
end ot Claudiuses reign (who ascended the imperial throne 
A. D. 41, and died a. d. 54); and he frequently speaks, with 
much indignation, of Peter and Paul, those two great apos- 
tles of Jesus, and successful preachers of his Gospel. So 
that, upon the whole, the apostate emperor Juli^ has unde- 
signedly home testimony to the tniui of many things re- 
corded m the New Testament. He aimed to overthrow the 
Christian religion, but has confirmed it: bis arguments 
against it are perfectly harmless, and insi^cient to unsettle 
the weakest Cnristian ; for he has not made one objection 
of moment against the Christian religion, as contained in the 
genuine and authentic books of the New Testament.^ 

VI. Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Christianity— 
from its first origin to its complete establishment in the tnen 
known world, in the fourtli century of the Christian cra^ 
unite in giving an honourable testimony to the character of 
Christ, the reality of his miracles, to the genuineness, au- 
thenticity, and credibility of the writings ofuie New Testa- 
ment, and to the wide and rapid progress of the Christian 
religion, as well as to the unity of the objects of the Chris- 
tian faiUi and wo^hip, the blameless lives of the Christians, 
and their unshaken constancy in adhering to their holy pro- 
fession, regardless of the most sanguinary and exquisite tor- 
ments that could be inflicted on tliem. It is true that, con- 
cerning many important articles of Scripture history, the 
Greek and Latin writers now extant are totally silent; and 
hence some have attempted to raise an argument against the 
credibility of this history. But the silence of the writers in 
question may be satisfactorily accounted for, by their great 
ignorance of such facts as occurred very long before their 
own time, and by the peculiar contempt entertained for both 
Jews and Christians, arising from the diversit^r of their cus- 
toms and institutions. To tliese general considerations we 
may add, particularly with reference to the silence of pro- 
fane historians relative to the remarkable events in the life 
of Christ :— 

1. That many books of those remote ages are lost, in which 
it is fxryposti6te that some mention might have been made of 
these facts. 

Hence it has happened that many occunenoes which are re- 
lated in the evangelical history, are not to be found in the writ- 
ings of the heathens. Of these writings, indeed, we have now 
but few remaining in comparison of their original number; and 
those whitti are extant, are only fragments of preceding histo- 
ries. Thus, the mighty works performed by Jesus Christ, and 
the monuments of the great achievements that took place in tho 
age when he was bom, are now missing or lost. All the history 
of Dion Cassios, from the consulships of Antislius and Balbus 
to the consulships of Messala and Cmna (that is, for the space 
of ten years — ^five years before and five years after the biith of 
Christ) is totally lost, as also is Livy's history of the same pe- 
riod. In vain, therefore, does any one expect to find the re- 
markable passages concerning the birth of Christ in these writers ; 
and much more vain is it to look for these things in those writers 
whose histories are altogether missing at this day. To instance 
only the census or enrolment ordered by Augustus, and men- 
tioned by Luke (iL 1, 2.), the silence of historians concerning 
which has been a favourite topic with objectors :' — ^thero can be 
no doubt but that some one of the Roman historians did record 
that transaction (for the Romans have sedulously recorded every 

• Lardner's Heathen Testimonies, chap. zxi. Works, vol. viii. pp. 90, 91. 
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thing that waa oonnectad with tfao grandeur and riches of their 
empire) ; though their writings are now lost, either by negli- 
gence — ^by fire — ^by the irruption of the bartiarous nations into 
Italy— or by age and length of time. It b evident that some one 
historian did mention the census ab<ye alluded to; otherwise, 
whence did^uidas derive information ^ the fact — that Augustus 
sent TwaxTr select xeit, of acknowledged character for virtue 
and integrity, into all tlie provinces of the empire, to take a 
census both of men and of property, and commanded that a just 
proportion of the latter should be brought into the imperial trea- 
sury! And this, Suidas adds, wa« the first censuo.^ 

3. Some of the Soman hUiorians^ whose works haoe come 
down to our time, are defective. 

This is particularly the case with Livy and Tacitus, from 
whom we cannot expect any narrative of events that have refei^ 
enoe to the birth of Christ, or to any great occurrence that took 
place about that time. For Livy wrote only to the commence- 
ment of Augustus's reign, which was before the time of Christ ; 
consequently Jie could not record so memorable an event as that 
of a census throughout the Roman empire, which did not take 
place until the thirtieth year of Augustus's reign. And no no- 
tioe could be taken of that transaction by Tacitus, because he 
does not go so far back as Augustus. His Annals begin with 
the reign of Tiberius, and continue to the death of Nero : his 
books of History begin where the Annals terminate, and con- 
clude with Vespasian's expedition against the Jews. For the 
knowledge of the transactions intervening between the close of 
Livy and the commencement of Tacitus, we are indebted to Vel- 
leius Paterculus, Florus, Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Justin, and 
others, who lived long" after the time of Augustus, and who com- 
piled their histories from such materials as they could command. 
Floras, in particular, is only an abbreviator of Livy, from whom 
little consequently can be expected. Though Yelleius Patercu- 
lus advances a little further, yet he is merely w epitomiser ; and 
as Justin, who flourished in the reign of the enpeior Antoninus 
Pius, only abridged the history of Trogus Pompeius, which he 
did not continue, we cannot, therefore, expect any information 
from him relative to the birth of Christ Appian has altogether 
omitted Judsa in the description which he has left us of the Ro- 
man empire. These facts will account for the silence of the 
generality of the pagan writers concerning the events related in 
the Gospel history : while the express, authentic, and genuine 
statement of Tacitus, already given,' furnishes an indisputable 
testimony to the fact, that Jmus Christ lived and was crucified 
during the reign of Tiberius, and thus completely refutes the ab- 
surd and ignorant assertion — (an assertion, indeed, so truly ab- 
surd as to be unworthy of notice, were it not that its ef&ontery 
may impose on the unwary) — ^which has been lately made, viz. 
that it is not now known at what year between ▲. n. 60 and 100 
the name of Christ was first heard of in Europe, and in that part 
of Asia which is contiguous to Europe and the Mediterranean 
Sea ; and that it is evident from all existing testimony that it 
was not before the year 60 !!! 

3. Of the few remaining historians^ who wrote about the ages 
in quest 'on^ most were engaged on other subjects ; to which it is 
to he added^ titat no profane historians^ whether Jews or HeOf 
thens, take notice of all occurrences. 

Thus the obscurity of the sun at Julius Cesar's death, which 
is said to have lasted a whole year, is not noticed by any Roman 
author except the poets Ovid and Virgil, and the philosopher 
Pliny : yet ten historians or more, in the following century, 
wrote lives of Ciesar, and gave an account of his assassination 
and of several things that occurred after it A similar prodigy 
is reported by Cedrenus to have happened in the reign of the 
emperor Justinian ; but between that time and Cedrenus, there 
were nearly twenty considerable writers, who mentioned no such 
thing. Neither Tacitus, Justin, nor Strabo, who have particu- 
larly spoken of the Jews, have noticed the exutenoe of the Jewish 
sect of the Essence : nay, even Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
is totally silent concerning them in hu two books against Apion, 
tiiough he has mentioned them in bis other wridngs. Tet, will 
any one pretend that there were no Essenes, either before or in 
the time of Christ ?— Again, neither Herodotus, nor Thucydides, 
nor any other Greek writers of that time, have taken any notice 
of Rome, though the conquests of the Roman people were then 
extended far and wide, and the Romans were become great and 
formidable. Shetonius wrote the lives of the first twelve Roman 
emperors : yet if we compare his relations with the events re- 

t Siiidie lexicon, voce Aro^ps^n, torn. i. p. 271. edit. Kuster. 
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corded by other historians, we shall find thst he has omitted 
many important transactions that were obvious. Now, to apply 
this to our present purpose :— it is true that none of the heathen 
historians of imperial Rome have spoken of the celebrated cen- 
sus in the time of Augustus, which is mentioned by Luke (ii. I, 
2.) : yet it does not follow that it did not actually take efi*ect, 
since we see it is not unusual for historians to pass by some per- 
sons and things, which are very remarkable and deserve to bere* 
corded. If, then, some matters, which are mentioned by tbe 
evangelists, are not noticed in pther histories, we cannot, with 
any reason, conclude from them, that the evangelists have re- 
corded that which is false. No such thing can be inferred : 
for, even among pagan writers, there are many peculiar histori- 
cal passages related by some of them, ooneerning which tbe real 
are totally silent Tacitus, and Valerius Maximns, for histanoe, 
have narrations which are not to be found in any other Roman 
historians, and yet they are not suspected of fiilsehood. Why, 
then, may we not credit those things which are recorded in the 
New Testament, although no GentUe historians make any the 
slightest mention of them 1 Nay, the evangelical historians 
themselves do not all relate the same things ; though all of them 
have mentioned some passages, yet there are others which are 
noticed only by one or two of the evangelists ; and there are 
some things or persons concerning which they are wholly silent, 
but which are as remarkable as some of those which they have 
committed to writing. Thus, the Gospels speak of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, and also of the Galilsans and Herodians; 
and yet they take no notice whatever of the Essenes by name, 
though they were at that time a considerable sect among the 
Jews. It is no reasonable objection, therefore, to the New Tes- 
tament, that some things occur in it which are not to be found 
in very approved authors. No history, whether sacred or pro- 
frme, relates every thing. The evangelists themselves do not 
pretend to do this : we cannot, therefore, expect to find all the 
actions of Christ recorded in their writings, for one of them, who 
wrote last of all, thus expresses himself at the close of his gospel : 
— And there are many other things vhich Jesus did g the 
vhich, if they should be •written every one, I suppose that 
even the rsorld itself could not contain the books thai should 
be written* (John xxL 25.) 

4. Several of the facts^ relating to Christ and his miracles 
coming from Jiws^ would be slig&d as fabulous by the Gerdik 
writers^ especially considering, on the one hand, how com- 
mon prodiffies ana magical stories were in that day ; and on 
the other hand, how supeistitioas and credulous the Jews 
were reputed to be. 

The scene of Christ's actions lay at a great distance from 
Greece and Italy, and authentic accounts of his miracles could 
not soon be transmitted thither : the learned Greeks and Ro- 
mans, therefore, would regard the first reports of them as idle or 
incredible tales. Besides, it was foreign to the purpose of any 
author who wrote the life of a Roman emperor, or the history of 
a celebrated war, or the annals of a particular state, to describe 
minutely a religious sect, begun in Judsa by one who was re- 
jected as a deceiver in his own country. Or, if his subject led 
such a writer to mention the Christian religion, its doctrines, 
miracles, and disciples, he would naturally sprak of them in such 
a manner as he hunself felt afiected towards them ; and in what 
sovereign contempt the first Christians were held, by the gene- 
rality of profime writers, many of the passages adduced frum 
their works, in the preceding pages, sufficiently attest Lastly, 
the Christian scheme of doctrines and morel duties was so con- 
trary to the received tenets and maxims of the heathen, that it 
cannot excite surprise that many of them cared but little to in- 
quire into evidences and fiu^ts relating to it Many, however, 
who did inquire, doubtless became Christians ; their testimony, 
therefore, is not to be reckoned hers. 

One single example will illustrate the three last observa- 
tions. The preternatural darkness of three hours which pre- 
vailed in the land of Judaea at the time of Christ's crucifixion* 
and which has been recorded by three of the evangelists, is 
unnoticed by any profane historian: from which circum- 
stance Mr. Gibbon has taken occasion to insinuate diat the 
evidence of the evangelists is not sufficient to establish tlie 
truth of facts, unless it is supported by the concurrent testi- 
mony of pagan contemporary writers. Speaking of that 
darkness, ne expresses his surprise that this miraculous event 
^* passed withoui notice in an aee of science and history. It hap- 
penedi*' he adds, ** during the lifetime of Seneca and the 
elder Pliny, who must hoKcexperieneed the immediate effects^ or 
received the earliest inleOtgenee of the prodigy. Each of these 
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philosophers, in ft \a)>t)T)on9 Wbfk, \aM Tecorded aii the great 
vhtttmnena f^f natwrt^ tarihqaake^ mtteon^ eomett^ andeeifpsea^ 
wkieft kisimltfaHgabie industry could eoiUct. Both the one 
and tiie otiiet lia^pe omilted to mention the greatest phenome- 
non, to which the mortal eye has been witness since the ciea- 
tion of the globes «f ItMncf chapter <f Pliny is devoUd to 
eeUpsea <^an extraor^nary nature and tmatuat duraticn : but 
he contents himsrif with describing the sin&ralar defect of 
light which foUtfwed the murder of i>esar, w%en, during the 
greatest pait of the year, tiie otb of the sun appeared pale 
and without spkadouTk'^i tlieaentences printed in italic are 
those in whick die soeptlcai historian has had recourse to 
those misrepreseotatioiis which unhappily pervade too many 
of his splendid pages* On this passage we remark, 

FiBST, Thai the eclipse being confined to Judoa, its immedi^ 
ate ejfeett could not necettarily haye been experienced by Se- 
neca or Pliny, neither of whom could have been on the spot in 
the reign of Tiberio^when the eclipse took place; nor can it be 
proved, that they am immediate information from all parts of 
the globe as soon as any extraordinary phenomenon had taken 
l^aoe. 

Sbcohblt, Neither Pliny nor Seneca have left any works that 
correspond to the historian s pompous description. Seneca does 
n9t treat on eclipses at all, in the passage referred to $> he speaks 
indeed of earthquakes, but only in a very cursory manner, and 
does not instance more than four or five, because his object was 
evidently not to write a lustory of them, but to investigate their 
symptoms^ causes, and prognostics. The «me remark applies 
to Ptiny with respect to earthquakes. They are mentioned only 
to introduce philosophical obeervations. The historian, there- 
fore, has but very feeble props to support his assertion. We may 
reasonably imagine, that if Seneca and Pliny have recorded all 
the great phenomena of nature, they must of course have ex- 
plored the Grecian and Roman histories, which were immedi- 
atefy open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an experiment as 
to what they have derived from those sources with respect to 
eclipses. Do they mention the total eclipse of the sun, when the 
celebrated plague happened at Athens, in the first year of the 
Peloponnedan war? Do they mention the solar eclipse on the 
day when the foundations of Rome were laid ? Do they men- 
tion the eclipse foretold by Thales, by which a peace was effected 
between the Modes and the Lydians 1 It would be too tedious 
snd useless to ssk for many others, which might be mentioned 
without any fear of our questions being snswered m the affir- 
mative. 

TiimoLT, The distinct chapter of Pliny, in which, according 
to the historian's lofty representation, we should expect to find the 
snbject of eclipses exhsusted by its full and elaborate detail, con- 
sists of only eighteen -words, the purport of which is, that 
** eclipses of the sun are sometimes of extraordinary duration ; 
such as that which took place on the death of Cesar, and during 
the war with Antony, when the sun appeared pale for nearly a 
year."a 

LiASTLT, This miraculous preternatural darkness did not pass 
without notice. Omitting the supposed attestation of it by Phle- 
gon (a pagan chronologist who wrote during the reign of the 
emperor Hadrian,^ and whose testimony is cited by TertuUian, 
Origen, and Euaebius), and also the supposed mention of it by 
ThAllus (who lived in the second century), which is cited by Ju- 
lius Africahus,^ a writer of great eminence and probity, who 
lived at the beginning of the third century ; — ^we may remark 
that there are two other testimonies not founded on Uie state- 
ments of Phlegon and Thallus, which unequivocally confirm 
the evangelical history of the darkness at the cruci&don, viz. 
those of TertuUian and Celsua. In his Apology for the Chris- 
tians, which wss sddressed to their heathen adversaries, Tertul- 
lian expressly says, << At the moment of Chrises death, the light 
deported Jrsm the sun, and the lawi vas darkened at noon" 
day ; WHICH wosraxn is asLATsn iir TOUR OWN AN- 
NALS, AVD IS PBSssmTm iir YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS 
DAY."^ l/the sccount of this extraordinary darkness had not 
been r^vtered, TertuUian would have exposed both himself to 
*lie charge of asserting a fidsehood (which charge was never 
drought sgainst him^, snd slso his religion to the ridicule of his 
enemies. It is further particularly worthy of remark, that the 
and earthquake at the crucifixion are both expUcitly re- 
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cogtiised and mentioned as tacts by that acute adversary of 
Christianity, Celsus ; who would not have made such sn sdmis* 
sion, if he could have possibly denied theni.^ 

In addition to the preceding observations, we may state 
that many good and solid reasons may be assignea why 
profane writers have not made mention of the darkness at Uie 
crucifixion, which, it is now generally adnuUed, was con* 
fined to the land of Judea. The most ob^ous is, that Ihey 
might have no sufiScient information of it. The provinces 
of the Roman empire were very extensive, and we find, in 

Sineral, that the attention of writers was chiefly confined to 
ose which were nearest to the metropolis. The ancient 
historians and biographers are remarkably concise, and seldom 
stop^ to mention occurrences, which, although they may 
have happened during the times of which they write, have 
no relation whatever to their main subject Tida was their 
general rule, and there is no reason for which it should be 
violated merely to indulge the caprice of the captious, or 
satisfy the scruples of the petulant. There is no more reason 
in the nature oi Uie thing itself why Uie testimony of pro- 
fane writers should be called for to support the sacred tnan 
the sacred should be called for to support the profime. We 
may then retort the argument, and m our turn ask the his- 
torian, and those who have lately circulated his false account 
of the progress of Christianity, how they can credit die 
accounts given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder. Valerius 
Maximns, and Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John take not the least notice of themt But let it be sup- 
posed that the Roman writers had received information of 
the fact in question, it is most probable that they would 
have considered it as a natural occurrence, being accustomed 
to earthquakes and darkness for whole days together, in 
consequence of Uie eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Or, sup 
posing that they had believed it to be a preternatural dark- 
ness, would it have been consistent with their principles as 
heathens to have mentioned iti They must plainly have 
foreseen what great advantage would have been ffiven to 
Christianity by it. Their readers would naturally have 
been led to inquire into the character of the extraordinair 
person, at whose death the laws of nature were infrineea, 
and this inquiry, as it would have opened a more complete 
view of tiiie new dispensation, must nave led to their con- 
version. Hence we collect a very satisfactory reason fm 
their silence. Supposing that they knew the fiact, and from 
motives of policy suppressed it, tiieir silence furnishes as 
strong a proof of'^its truth, as their express testimony could 
possibly nave done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, that 
even if this fiact be destitute of support from profene writers, 
it is a deficiency which may easily be dispelled witfi. We 
believe many things upon the evidence of one credible wit- 
ness. But in the case before us, we have no less than Mree, 
whose knowledge of the fact was never denied, whose v©» 
racity is indbputid>le, and integrity not to be impeached. 
So plainly are the characters of truth marked npon their 
writmgs, that every person of common discernment must see 
them, and he who is not satisfied as to the certainty of what 
they relate, must rive up all pretensions to a sound iudj|rment, 
and be abandoncSl to uie incurable obstinacy of his own 
forlorn scepticism.' 

An example taken from English history will octafinn and 
illustrate the preceding observations. No one in our days, 
who has read Uie whole history of the popish plot in Charles 
the Second's time, with any candour and attention, believes 
it The incoherence, and every way incredible circumstances 
of the whole deposirion, together with the infamous charac- 
ters of the witnesses* preclude an assent Yet, a circimi- 
stance to this day unaccounted for — ^the murder of Sir Ed- 
mundbury GodfVey— happened to give it an air of probability. 
Yet he would be thought injudicious to the last degree, who 
should thence be inclined to favour the evidence of Titus 
Gates. The case before us is opposite, indeed, but parallel. 
Christianity stands supported by evidences of the most un- 
exceptionable nature ; yet the circumstance of Seneca's and 
Pliny's silence concerning the eclipse or preternatural dark- 
ness (admit it only for argument's sake) is unaccountable. 
The evidence of the Gospel is, however, by no means 
shaken, nor will be shaken, till it can be proved that we 
must be able to account for every thing in an event, before 
we admit the testimony of the event itself. 

In short, Uiere is nonistoiy in the world mors certain and 
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indubitable than that contained in the Christian Scriptaies, 

which is supported by the concurring testimony,---not to 
say of so many men, out of so many different nations, di- 
vided, indeed, among tliemselves in other particulars, but all 
uniting to confirm the truth of the facts related in the Gos- 
pels. And, therefore, even though the Christian institution 
had perished with the apostles, and there were not in the 
world at this day so much as one Christian, we should 
have the most unquestionable evidence that the persons and 
actions recorded in the Gospels, and attested by the con- 
curring voice of all nations^reallv existed in the countnr of 
Judaea during the reign of llberius, as the evangelists nave 
assured us.^ 



§ 3. COLLATTKRAL TESTIMONIES TO THE TRUTH OF THE FACTS 
RECORDED IN THE 8CRlt>TURES FROM COINS, MEDALS, AND 
ANCIENT MARBLES. 

I. The Moaaic narrative of the deluge confirmed by the 
Apamean medoL — ^11. Varioua Paetaget of Scripture eon* 
firmed by Egyptian Hieroglyphict, — ^m. The account of 
Pharaoh^echo*8 var againot the Jewo (% Chron, xxzv. 
SO — 24.^ confirmed by Herodotus j and by an ancient Rgyp- 
tian tomb diocovered and explored by M. Belzom* — ^lY. 
Jicto xiiL 7. co7{firmed by a medal proving that Cyprus vao 
at that time urider the government of a proconauL—^y . Acto 
xvL 11, 12. confirmed by a coin of Macedonia Primes — 
VI. Acto xvi. 14. confirmed by an inaeription.'^YlL Acto 
xvii. 23. corfirmed by inocriptiont, — ^VIII. Acto xix. 35. 
confirmed by a medal of the city of Ephesuo. — ^IX. The 
Triumphal Arch of Tituot at Bomc-'-Application of thio 
»ort of evidence. 

There remains yet one more class of collateral testimo- 
nies to the credibility of the facts recorded in the Bible, 
which is not less important and decisive than the series of 
evidence of profane historians given in the preceding pages. 
These testimonies are furnished by ancient coins, xne<&ls, 
and inscriptions on marbles ; which have survived the vnreck 
of time, and are extant to this day. These remains of an- 
tiquity are allowed to be among^ the most important proofs of 
ancient history in general ; and they afford satisfactory con- 
firmation of many particulars related in the Scriptures. Tlie 
most remarkable of these we now proceed to submit to the 
oonsideration of the reader. 

I. The Mosaic Narrative of the Deluob 

Is confinned by a coin strack at Apamea in the feign of Philip 
the elder. On the revene of this medal is lepreiented a kind 
of square chest, floating upon the waters: a man and woman 
are advancing out of it to dry land, while two other persons 
remain within. Above it flutters a dove, bearing an olive branch ; 
and another Inrd, possibly a raven, is perched upon its roof. In 
one of the front panels of the chest is the word NOE in ancient 
Greek characters.' 

II. Various passages in the Old Testament are confirmed 
hj the successful researches of Dr. Young, Mr. Salt, M. 
Champollion, M. Coquerel, and other eminent scholars, in 
deciphering the hitherto illegible hieroglyphics, which are 
still extant on ancient Egyptian monuments. To adduce a 
few instances out of many wliich might be offered :— 

1. Several ages before the time of Seaostris, the shepherd 
kings, whom every circumstance proves to have been of Stg^an 
origin, invaded and conquered almost the whole of Egypt, about 
the year 2082 before the Chrtstian era, and in the time of the 
patriarch Abraham. The princes of the eighteenth dynasty (the 
Theban), whose chief was Thoutmoeis I., the first sovereign 
after the shepherd kings, erected the most ancient edifices of 
Thebes and Egypt. Thoutmosui was adored as a god, under the 
name of Amenodiph, because he had delivered Egypt from the 
shepherds ; the recollection of whose tyranny was odious to the 
Egyptians and to the kings of that dynasty, to which the 
Pharaoh, mentioned in the latter part of the Book of Geikesis, 
belongs. In Gen. xlvL 34. Joseph tells his brethren that 

- *' 

t Edwards, on the Aathority, &c. of Seripttare, voL {. im. 400—420. 
lCacknlght'8 Truth of the Gospel, pp. 305, 306. 343. 

« Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mytfaoloffy, tdI. HI. pn. 46, 47. 8vo. edtt 
In the fifth ▼olame, pp. 2B&--^13. be has satisfactorily vindicated the 
senuineness of the Apanjean medal. Seven or eicht of these medals are 
known to be extant, the genuineness of which is acknow7odged by Eckhel, 
the mo5it profound of all auvjern numisnutolosista. 0ee bis Docliloa 
Nuiiunoruui Veterum^ torn iii. pp. 13St- MO. 



JRuery ohepherd >• an abomination tin/o the Egyptiano, This 
hatred of theirs against ohepherdo is confinmid in a very singu* 
lar manner by a very ancient mummy now at Paris, beneath 
the buskins of both whose feet is pointed a ohepherd, bound 
•with cordo? 

3. The two first Pharaohs mentioned in the Bible, one of 
whom was contemporaiy with Abraham (Gen. zii. 15.), and the 
other with Joseph (Gen. xxxvil. 36.), were both of the Thebaa 
or Diospolitan dynasty. In the arrangements of their oonrt we 
may recognise the style snd Eg3rptian customs which were re- 
established after the expulsion of the sbephord kings. In Exod. 
i. 11. 14. mention is made of the vast structures, in the building 
of which the Egyptisus imbittered the lives of the Israetitea 
•with hard bondage / and it was predaely the sovereigns of that 
dynasty, who distinguished themselves by the erection of gi- 
gantic monuments. The granite columns and apartments of 
the palace at Kamac, several temples in Nubia, the great sphinx 
of the pyramids, and the colossal obelisk of 8^ John of Lateran, 
attest Uie power of Thoutmosis IIL the mRis of the Greeks. 
Amenophis II. erected the coloasal slatoe which attncted the 
superstitious curiosity of the Romsns. Ramses (or Ramcses) II. 
caused the snpeib obelisks at Luxor to be ers^ed. M. Cham- 
pollion read the names of all these sovereigns on the inscrip- 
tions of monuments. The Pharaoh, under whose rrign Moses 
was bom, was Ramsss lY. sumsmed Mei-Amoun, that is, the 
Friend of Ammon; who left numerous edifices built liy the 
children of Israel, whom he so crueUy oppressed. He caused the 
vast palace of Medinet-Abou to be erected, as well as the tem- 
ple situated towards the southern gate of Kamac The. sar- 
cophagus of this monarch is preserved in the Louvre at Paris, 
This contemporaiy of Moses must have swayed the Egyptian 
sceptre more than forty years, since the Hebrew legislator passed 
forty yeare at his court, and a long time afterwards, it is said 
that ibe king of Egypt died. Now, it appears firom Manetho 
(as quoted by Josephus)^ that this identical Ramses Mei-Amoun 
reigned sixty-six yean and two months. Are not these un- 
expected agreements between sacred and pro&ne history evident 
proofe of troth 1 Who then has falsified the ancient lists of 
Egyptian dynasties, the lists written on papyrus, and the ruins 
of Egypt, to make them agree so well with a few sentences 
uttered by a Christian, named Stephen (Acts viL 18. el se^.,) 
and with a few lines written by a Jew named Moses 1< LasUy, 
the Pharaoh, who witnessed the ten plagues inflicted on the 
Egyptians, was Ramses V., sumamed Amenophis, the last sove- 
reign of the eighteenth dynasty, and the father of Sesostris. His 
name is legible on several parts of the palace of Kamac, which 
was decorated by him. 

3. M. Champollion has shown that the proper names of both 
sexes in ancient Egypt are ahnost always composed of the names 
of gods or goddesses. In Gen. xlL 45» we read that Phareoh gave 
to Joseph in marriage *' the daughter of Potipherah, prieot oj 
OnJ* (Potipherah is constantly written Putiphar in the Coptic 
version of the Scriptures.) On is Heliopolis, the city of the sun, 
so termed by the Greeks. Petephr^, in Egyptian, means that 
vhich belongo to r/, or the sun. M. Champollion has de- 
monstrated that ohri at rS denotes the oun, in the Egyptian 
language. Thus the hieroglyphic text completely confinns the 
book of Genesis.^ 

4. In 1 Kings xL 40. we read that Jeroboam arooe and fed 
into Egypt, unto Shiahak king of Egypt f and in 1 Kings xiv. 
S5. and 2 Chron. xiL 2., that, in the fifih year of king Hehoboam, 
Shiahtik king of Egypt came up againat Jeruaalem, The head 
or chief of the twenty-second dynasty (the Bubastite) is by 
Manetho called Seaonachia or Seaonchoaia / and on one of the 
colonnades which decorate the first court of the great temple (or 
palace, as it has also been called) of Kamac, there are two royal 
legraids or inscriptions, on one of which M. Champollion road, 
in phonetic (or vocal hieroglyphic) characters, the words, — 
Amon^mai'Sheahonk s the well beloved of Amon (or the son) 
%eshonk. If we hiax in mind the peculiar genius of the an- 
cient oriental languages, which, neglecting the vowels as least 
important, adhere only to the skeletons of words, that is to say 
to the consonants, it is impossible not to be strack with the 
identity of the Egyptian name Sheshonk with the lettere of the 
Hebrew word pviv sHiseaK or SHssHaK, and to recogniae in him 

a Revae Protestante, Julllet, 1827. p. 12. 

• Josephus against Apion, book i. c la. 

• Revue Prot Joillet, VSa, p. li. Coqaerd, Biographie SaerAe, torn. iii. 
p. 861. 

• Rev. Proc. Jofflet p. 1& A. L. C. Coquerel, Lettn sur te ftjrst^ois 
Hleroglypblqua de H. Champollion, eonsKKrS dans sss Ba|ipoitii aves 
rBcritarsgainttip. 90. AmsterdsB^ ia& dvo. 
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rharaoh who U nami^ Shuhak by the nered hutorian.^ In the 
teme temple or palace, M. ChampoUion alao beheld fietonchiw 
drag^ng at the foet of the Theban Trinity ( Amon, Mouth, and 
Kons) the chie& of moie than thirty conquered natioai, among 
Mr^um he found written in letters at full length iovdahxalxk, 
the king' •/ Judah, or of the Jeva,* It is forther worthy of re- 
mark that the dates read by this aeoompliBhed antiqoaiy are ez- 
|>re88cd prodaely in the same manner as we read in the Bible ;•— 
In thejifth gear, m the J^fth day •/ the mtfUh^ dkc This 
similitude of phraseology is very striking.' 

6. Lastly, in % Kings xix. 9. and Isa. zxxvii. 9. we read that 
the king oi Assyria heard tidings of Tirhaka, king •/ Eihi- 
vpia ; who is most probably the Pharaoh mentioned in Isa. 
xxxvi 6. The hieroglyphic name Tarak, the Taracue of the 
Greeks (the third king of the twenty-fifth dynasty of Manelho, 
who terms him an Ethiopian), was read by M. Champollion on 
many monuments ; and Mr. Salt, without any intercourse with 
him, having observed that the Egyptians wrote the names of 
their Greek sovereigns in hieroglyphic characters, as well as 
those of the Roman emperors, conceived the ingenious idea of 
inquiring whether they might not have followed the same prac- 
tice with regard to the inscriptions of the Ethiopian monarchs 
who preceded those two dynasties. His researches wen crowned 
with sueeesB ; and he discovered in phonetic characten the name 
TiRAKA, in two places on an inscription from behind a amall 
propyhson or poitico at Medinet-Abon, and in two other fai- 
•cripiiona from Birkel in Ethiopia. Thb Tiraka or Tirkmkoj 
therefore, is the king of Ethiopia mentioned in the Scriptures 
as having eomie out to fight against Sennacherib king of As- 
syria.* 

^ III. The account of the War, carried on bt Prarach- 
Nkcho aoaiust the Jews and Babylonians (which is re- 
lated in the second book of Chronicles), is confirmed by the 
tPstimoDj of the Greek historian Herodotus, and especially 
by the recent discoYeries of the late enterprising trareller, 
m. Belzoni, among the tombs of the Egyptian soTereigns. 
The following is the narratiTe of the sacred historian, in 
S Chron. xxxt. 30—24. 

•i/ler all thia, rohen Jonah had prepared the temple^ JWcAo, 
king of Egypty came up f figfu againet Charchemith, by 
JZuphratea: and Joiiah vent out againtt hinu But he tent 
ambaetadort to him, Maying, What have I to do with thee, thou 
king of Judah ? I come not againtt thee thit day, but againtt 
the houte •wherewith I have warg for God commanded me to 
make hatte ; forbear thee from meddling with God, who it 
with me, that he dettroy thee not. ^everthelett Jotidh would 
not turn hit face from him, but ditguited himtelf, that he 
might fight with him, and hearkened not unto the wordt of 
^Vecho from the mouth of God, and came to fight in the valley 
•f J^egidda, ^nd the ar chert thot at king Jotiah s and the 
king taid to hit tervantt. Have me away, for I am tore 
wounded. Hit tervantt therefore took him out of that chariot, 
Qfid put him in the tecond chariot that he had g and they 
brought him to Jerutalem and he died, and wat buried in one 
of the tepulchret of hit fathert. And all Judah and Jeruta- 
lem mourned for Jotiah, And again in xxxvi. 1—4. Then the 
people of the land took Jehoahaz, the ton of Jotiah, and made 
him king in hit fatlier'o ttead in Jerutalem ; Jehoahaz wat 
t-menty-and-three yeart old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned three montht in Jerutalem* And the king of Egypt 
put him down at Jerutalem, and condemned the land in an 
hundred talentt of tilver, and a talent of gold. And the king 
of Rgypt made Eliakim hit brother king over Judah and Jeru- 
talem, and turned hit name to Jehoiakim, Awn Necho took 

IcHOAHAZ HIS BBOTHBR, AWD CARRIBD HIJf IHTO EoTPT. 

These passages prove the power and conquests of Pharaoh- 
Necho ; and if we turn to Herodotus we shall find a wonderful 
agreement with many of the particulars. JVow J^eeot wat the 
o^n of Ptammetieut, and reigned over Egypt / it wat he who 
Segran the canalt, C/c. and he employed himtelf in warlike 
burtuitt, building gaUeyt, both on the Mediterranean and on 
the Jied Sea, the traeet of hit dock»yardt ttill exitting ; and 
tkete he uted when he had oecation for them, Airn Nscos 

lOIWlD BATTLX WITH THB StRIAHS IV MaODOLVS, AlTD COJT- 

« M. Champollion has en^rayed this royal legend in hia Pr6cl« du 8ys- 
•rittc Hierof^lyphiqae des anciens Ec^yptiens. Planches, et explication 
CParia, l$2*. dro.), Plate, No. 116, and descrirtion, pp. 12, 13. 

• Champollion. Septif^me I^ttre, p. 36. 

■ Coguerel, Biofraphie 3acre<^, torn. iv. p. 221. Lettre, p. 30. Rev. Prot. 
«. lA. Oreppo, B«jal<flur la SystimeHieroIgyphique de n. ChampoUion le 
J«iiae.pp.171, 172. Pkria, 1829. 

• Mi's Bamy on Dr. Yoim«>sandM. Champolllon's Phonetic System of 
AiitJqQJiie^ pp. 29^1. 70. Rovae PloteAtaiito, JoiUct, 1827. p. 19. 



aUBKBD TBBM, AVB Afrxn THt BATTLX RX TOl»K CaDTTTS, a 

LABOB ciTT OF Stbia. And having reigned in the whole tixt 
teen yeart, he died, and left the throne to hit ton Ptammit.* 
The historian, who was better acquainted with Egypt than with 
Judsa, has here put Magdolut, a city of Lower Bgypt, for 
Megiddo, a city of Judna, and has further confounded the Ho* 
brews with the Syrians. Cadytit is again mentioned by Hero 
dotUB,^ as ** belonging to the Syriant of PAj^mivt,** and *'a« a 
city not lett than Sardetg** so that there is no doubt that he 
intended Jerusalem. '* Here KaJurif is evidently taken from the 
Syriac Kadutha signifying * the Holy,* from the Hebrt'w 7w\^ 
(KaDUSBoa), which is found inscribed on ancient Jewish shekels 
in the Samaritan character ; in modern Hebrew characters, thus, 
rwxip n o^Vrrv (JeacsaLBX Ha-KaDusHaa), Jerusalem the 
Holy ;'*7 the historian affixing a Greek termination, and calling 
the metropolis of Palestine Cadytit, 

We now come to the researches cf M. Belzoni in the tomb of 
Psammethis or Psammis, the son of Pharaoh-Necho. 

In one of the numerous apartments of this venerable monu- 
ment of ancient art, there is a sculptured group describing the 
march of a military and triumphal procession with three diflcr- 
ent sets of prisoners, who are evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and 
Persians. The procession begins with four red men with white 
kirtles followed by a hawk-headed divinity : these are Egyptiaiu* 
apparently released from captivity, and returning home under 
the protection of the national deity. Then follow four white 
men in striped and firinged kirtles, with black beards, and with a 
aimple white fiUet round their black hair ; these are obviously 
Jews, and might be taken for the portraits of those who, at this 
day, walk the streets of London. After them come three 
white men with smaller beards and curled whiskers, with double- 
spreading plumes on their heads, tattooed, and wearing robes or 
mantles spotted like the skins of wild beasts ; these are Persiana 
or Chaldieans. Lastly come four negroes with large circular 
ear-rings, and white petticoats supported by a belt over the 
shoulder ; these are Ethiopians.^ 

Among the hieroglyphics contained in M. Belzoni's drawings 
of this tomb, the late Dr. Young, who was pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for his successful researches in archieology, succeeded 
in discovering the names of Psammis, and of JVichao (the J^echo 

* Herodotus, lib. 11. c. 169. vol. I. p. 168. edit. Ozon. 1809. Rennell's 
OeoKraphy of Herodotna explained, p. 215. 

■ Ibid. hb. Ui. c. 5. vuL l p. 179. 

V Dr. Hale's Sacred Chronology, vol. i. p. 425. (second edition) ; Bp. Wal- 
ton's Biblia Polyglotta, torn. i. Apparatus de Siclorum FormiA. pp. 96. :J8. 
Dr. Prideaux— iMvlng referred to Herodotua'a account of Phanioh-Ne<- 
cho's expedition, and capture of x«{vt<(, or Cadytia, and alao to ttie hivto- 
rlan'a concise description of it— says, " Bv which description tliia Cadytiw^ 
could be none other ttian Jerusalem, ror that it is situated in the moun* 
(aUis of Palestine, and there was then no other city in those parts which 
could be equalled to Sardia but that only ; and it is certain from Scripture 
that after thla battle Necho did take Jerusalem ; for he was there when lie 
made Jehoiakhn king. There is, I confess, no mention of this name either 
in the Scripturea or Josephus. But that it %aa, howerer, called so in the 
time of Herodotus by the Syriana and Arabians, doth i4)pear from this^. 
that It ia called by them and all the eastern nations by no other name bu& 
one of the same original, and the same signification, even to this day. For 
Jerusalem Is a name now altogether as strange to them as Cadytis Is to us. 
They all call it br the name Al'Kudt, which signifies the same thatCkfiyti» 
doth, thstis. Holy : for from the time that Solomon built the temple at Jeru* 
salem, and it was thereby made to all Israel the common place of their re- 
ligious worship, this epithet of the Holy waa commonly given unto il. And! 
therefore we nnd it thenceforth called in the sacred writings of the Olci 
Teataroent ilir BakkodetK, that is, the City of Holints* or the Holy City 
(Nch. xi. 1. 18. Isa. xlviii. 2. lit. 1. Dan. ix. 24.); and so also in several, 
places of the New Testament. And this same title they give il in llieir 
coins. For the inscription of their sliekels (many of which are still exr 
tant) waa JeruaaUm Kedmhah. that is, Jerusauem the Huly ; antV rliia coiik 
goin«r current among the neighboring nations, especially after the- Rahylo. 
niah captivity bad made a dispersion of that people over all tiae £a«i, it 
carried this name with them, and they from thence called this city by bothi 
names, Jertualem Kedtahahy and at length, for shortness* salce, Kednahaht 
only, and the Syrians (who In their dialect usually turned the Hebrew sh 
into th) Kedutha. And the Syriac, in the tune of Herodsms, being th» 
only language that was then spoken in Palestine (the Hebrew having noi 
more been used there or any where else, as a vulgar language, after th* 
Babylonish captivUvX he found it when he trarellfo through that conntvy 
to be called there, in the Syriac dialect, Kedutha, from wheoee. by giviuip 
it a Greek termination, he made it in the Greek language K»^vt if or Cad j lis 
in his history, which he wrote about the time that Nehemiah enUbd hm 
twelve years' government at Jerusalem. And for the same reason, that- it 
was called Kedusha or Kedutha in Syria and Palestine, the Arabs in their 
language called it Bait Almoicdet, that is, the Holy Btuldingo, or the Huhr 
C^iy, and often with another adjective of the .same root and the same p»gn>- 
fication, Bait AUeudt^ and at length simply Afkudw, that is^ the Hofy, by 
which name it is now called by the Turks, Arabs, and all other nations of 
the Mahometan religion in thone parts." (Prideaux's Connection of iho 
History of the Old and New Testament, sub anno 610. vol. i. pp. BO, 81. 
ninth edition, 1725.) 

• See M. Belzoni's " Narrative of the Operations and recent DiscoveHes 
within the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excavations in Egypt and Nu- 
bia," &c. pp. 212, 243. (4to. London, 1820); and also Nos. 4, 5. and 6, ofhuf folio 
Atlas of Plates Illustrative of his Researches. Tlie subjt»rTs of theKs 
plates were also exhibited in the very interesting model ol the Egy^iusv 

I tomb, exhibited by M. Dolmi, In 1821— 23: 
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oi Om 8cii{>Uiies mid JWcot of Kcrodotas).i And M, Chun* 
^iUon, jun. who read the name of this priaoe on severaJ atatutee, 
aubaeqiMntly msoeitaiaed that he wes Pharaoh-Necho II. the 
■ixth king oif the twenty-sixth djoaaQr*' 

IV. Acts xiti. 7. is oonfinned hy a coin, proving that the 
island of Cyprus was at that time under tlie goTernment of 
Q proconsul. 

In dw passage referred to, the evangelist Lolce, relating the 
transactionB of Paul in Cyprus, gives to Seigias Paolus, the 
Roman governor of that island, the Greek title of Ar3vT<tTe(, 
which was applied on^ to those governors of provinces who 
were invested with proconsular dignity, <*Aad on the suppo- 
sition that Cyprus w«s not a province of this description, it has 
been infeired, that the dtle givm to Scrgius Paulus in the Acts 
of the Apostles wa^i a title that did not properly belong to him. 
A passage indeed has been quoted from Dion Cassius,* who, 
speaking of the governors of Cyprus, and some other Roman 
|)rovinoe«, applies to them the same title which is applied to 
Sergius Paulus. But as Dion Cassius is speaking of several 
Roman provinces at the same time, one of which was certainly 
governed by a proconsul, it has been supposed, that for the sake 
of brevity he used one term for all of them, whether it applied 
to all of them or not. That Cyprus, however, ought not to be 
excepted, and that the title which he employed, as well as 8t 
Luke, really did belong to the Roman governors of Cyprus, ap- 
pears from the inscription on a coin belonging to Cyprus itself, 
and struck in the very age in which Sergius Paulus was governor 
of that island. It was struck in the reign of Claudius Cssar, 
whose head and name are on the face of it ; and in the reign 
of Claudius Cssar Su Paul visited Cyprus. It was a coin be- 
longing to the people of that island, as appears from the word 
Krnpi'iN on the reverse ; and, though not struck while Sergius 
Paulus himself was governor, it was struck, as appears from the 
inscription on the reverse, in the time of Proclus, who was next 
to Sergius Paulus in the government of that island. And on 
this coin tlie same title, ANerilATOS, is given to Proclus, which 
IS given by St Luke to Sergius Paulus."^ That Cyprus vras a 
proconsulate is also evident from an ancient inscription, of Cali- 
gula's reign (the predecessor of Claudius), in which Aquilius 
Scaura is called the proconsul of Cyprus.^ 

V. In Acts xvi. 11, 12. Luke says,— '* We came ,,,.,ig 
JPhilippi, which U the chief of that part of Macedonia^ and a 
cohn^!*^ This passage, which has greatly exercised the in- 
genuity of critics ana commenta^tors, may, more correctly, 
Oe tlius rendered : — Philippi, a cUy of the first part ofMteC' 
doma^ or of Macedonia Prima* 

This is an instance of minute accuracy, which shows that the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles actually lived and wrote at 
that time. The province of Macedonia, it is well known, had 
undergone various change, and had been divided into various 
portions, and particularly four, while under the Roman govern- 
ment. There are extant many medals of tlie first province, or 
J^acedonia PrimUf mostly of silver, with the inscription 
MAKE^ONQN npnTH2, or, thefirtt part of JIactfc/oma, which 
confirm the accuracy of Luke, and at the same time show his 
attention to the minutest particulars.^ It is further worthy of 
remark, that the historian terms Philippi a colony. By using 
the term tK>jint± (which was originally a Latin word, co/onta), 
instead of the corresponding Greek word at^nuw*, he plainly inti- 
mates that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty-first verse 
certainly proves it to have been. And though the critics were 
for a long time puzzled to find any express mention of it as 
such, yet some coins have been discovered, in which it is recorded 

> See (he Arias of Enjipravinfa to Belzoni's travels, plates Ito & 

• Greppo, Essai, p. IdO. CliaxnpoIUon, Aper^u des Resoltats Historiques, 
p. 13. 

■ Hist. Rom. lib. 54. p. fr23. ed Hanovioe, 1600. 

« Bp. Marsh's Lectures, part v. pp. 85, 86. An enxraving ot (he above- 
notici'd coin may be seen in Haveri amp's edition of uie Thesaurus Morel- 
lianus, in the plate belonging to p. 106. 

• Grutcri Corpus Inscriptionuin, torn. i. part U. p. cccU. no. 3. edt 
Grievii. Amat. 1707. 

c Of this medal there are engravinj^s In the fragments annexed to Cat- 
met's Dictionary, no. cclxxiii. ptale i. no. 6. and in Taylor's Geographical 
Index to the Holy iScrlptures, anicle Macedonia, plate no. 7. In no. 8. of 
the same plate is a medal of the second Macedonia, or Macedonia Secunda, 
There is nu medal published of the third Macedonia, bat one of the fourth 
Macedonia has boon engraved by Wielliamor, in his Antmadvernonea tn 
Nummoa. &c. p. 44. no U. Vienna, 1738. They have been described by 
Ecichel (Doclrina Numm. Vet. torn. ii. p. 64), Raschie (Lexicon Rei Ntim- 
maria.tom. lii. col. 39— 41.X and Mionnet. (Description de MMatlles An* 
tiques, torn. I. pp. 4.%, 457.) Mr. Combe has described seven of Afacedo* 
nia Prima in nis " Nummorum Vctorum Populorum et Urbimn qui in 
Miueo Giillelmi Hunter aMcrvanhir, Descriptio," p. 179. No coins of 
Macedonia Tenia have yet been discovered 
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under this chsracter, pnitieolariy one, wlich szplieitly states that 
Julius Gosar himself bestowed the dignity snd privileges of a 
colony on the city of Philif^ which were afterwards confirmed 
and augmented by Augustus* This medsl corroborates the 
character given to the city by Luke, and proves that it had been 
a colony for many yean, though no author or historian but hin^ 
self, whose writings have lesched us» has mentioned if under 
that chamder.' 

VI. In Acts xri. 14. we read that Lydia, a dealer in ] ttrple 
from lliyatiia, had settled at Philippi. 

Now it is remarkable that, among the ruins of Thyatira, there 
is an inscription extant, which was originally made by the cor- 
poration of dyers (it concludes with the words OI BA^ElZ, — the 
dyert), in honour of Antonius Claudius Alphenus, a distin* 
guished man in the reign of Caracalla.! Hence wc learn tlut 
the art and trade of dying purple were carried on in that city. 

VII. In Acts xvii. 23. Paul tells the Athenians that, as he 
passed through their city and beheld the objects of their 
worship, he found an altar with this ineeription<, TO THE 
UNKNOWN GOD (ArNnsro eEa). 

No altar with this inscription has come down to our times ; 
but we know, from the express testimony of Ludan, that then 
was 9uch an inscription at Athene* And the oocssion of this 
altar being erected, in common with many othere bearing the 
same inscription, is thus related by Diogenes Laertius : — ^The 
Athenians, being afflicted with a pestilence, invited Epimenides 
to lustraie their city. The method adopted by him was, to canr 
several sheep to the Areopagus ; whence they were left to wan- 
der as they pleased, under the obeervation of persons sent to 
attend them. As each sheep lay down, it was sacrificed on die 
spot to the propitious God. By this ceremony, it is said, the 
city was relieved ; but, as it was still unknown what deity vras 
propitious, an sltar was erected to the unknovn God on every 
spot where a sheep had been sacrificed.^ 

On the arohitrave of a Doric portico at Athens, which was 
standing when that city was visited shout sixty yean since by 
Dr. Chsndler end Mr. Stnait (the latter of whom has given an 
engraving of the portsl), is a Greek inscription to the following 
purport :— ** The people" [of Athens have erected this &bric] 
''with the donations to Minerva Archegetia" [or the Conductress] 
« by the god Caius Julius Cssar and his son the god Augubtus, 
when Nidas was srchon." 

Over the middle of the pediment was a statue of Lucius 
Ccaar, with this inscription : — ** The people" [honour J **■ Lucius 
Cssar, the son of the emperor Augustus CTsar, the son of tho 
god.'' 

There was also a statue to Julia, the daughter of Augustus^ 
and the mother of Lucius, thus inscribed : — " The Senate of 
the Areopagus and the Senate of the Six Hundred" [dedicate 
this statue to] '*the goddess Julia, Augusta, Providence." 

These public memorials supply an additional proof of the 
correctness of Paul's observations on the Athenians, that they 
were too much addicted to the adoption of objects for worship antX 
devotion. They were not, indeed, singular in worshipping the 
reigning emperor; but flattery could not be carried higher than 
to characterise his descendants ss deities, and one of them (who 
was most infamous for her profligacy) as no less a deity than 
Providence itselfl><> 

Vin. In Acts xix. 35. the Tfx/uifunwcy reooideT, chanc^loi» 
or town-clerk of Ephesus, — in order to quell the tumult 
which had been raised there by Dexnetrias and bk w^ork- 
men, who gained their livelihood by makin|f silver shinies 
or models of the temple of Diana in that city, — says to the 
Ephesians, What man is there that hwweth not how thai Ute 
city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddes» 
Dianaf 

The original word, NEnKOPOM, is very emphatic, and pro> 
perly signifies a person dedicated to the service of sosse god or 
goddess, whose pecnlisr oflice it was to attend the temple and 
see that it was kept clean ; that, at the proper seasons, it was 
beautified and sdomed; and that nothing necessary to the 
splendour of his or her worship was at any time wanting; 

V Spanheim, De Uso et Pnestantia Numtsoiatum, dissert K. pp. 100^ 
106. rrsfments toCalmet, no. cdxziii. plate i. no. 6. 

• Sir Geone Wheeler has siren the entire inscription In his Journey 
into Greece, book lU. p. 233. (Lond. 1672) ; and his cooinsnion, Dr. Sp<>Q, 
has given the same inscription, iUustraied with pbUolegical notes, in his 
MiscelUuiea EruditOB Aotiqnllatis, pp. llS; tia 

• Diojtenes laertius, in Epimenlde, L L c. 10. 1 3. (torn. I. pp. 117—1)9. 
ed. Longolii.) 

>• Dr. Chandler'a Travela in Greece, pp. IM, lOS. Taylor's Ocofnr«| lilcal 
ladex to the BiUe, article Athens. 
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OriginKily, imdoed, Uiii «oid sgaified ■eliiing moiv (hui ■ 
•wreper of the tenple, uhI anawend neiily to aut tacriilan, 
or. periwpn, chttrchaunien : in pn>cc» of tina th« ore of the 
Icmiile wu intriutal lo thu pcnon, and al length the NEnKOPOl, 
•r jv>>fc*r*i. bcame peraoriB of rtcbI conseqasnee, aod woe 
tfaow wbo at&«d HaiGoes for the tile of Uie atDperw. Wbale 
citiea took thii appellation.' and £phe>ua had thia prerogatiie 
nboTC the other diiea in Aaa Minor ; though aome of Ihera, u 
Stnyrru, Laodinea. tai PaganiiB, diiputed the pnmacf with 
licr. Tbm bm eitant, in Tuioua cabincta, Dumeroiu medaU, in 
which the •ppellation of NEnKOPOl i< given to the dcy of 
l:i>lie!ius in paiticuUi, with the MTerel inacriptiana of B4E2inM 
Nti:KOpnN, BaiidAIZNEnxOPnN,r or TPlZand Aor TETPA- 
KI2 NFJIKOPON ; intimeting that the Ephesians had barns the 
office of 7»e6konri W the templea erected in hononr of the Ro- 
nun emperois fH thejCrir, lectnd. tkird.anA fourth tjmea. Of 
the inedals refened lo, a catalugue baa been given by M. Raacbe, 
lo whoie [earned work the reader ia refcrmd.' Not to multiplj 
unneoesawy exantplei, — in the valuable caUnet of the British 
Muaeum thefe ia a me brooze medal of the emperor Caracolla, 
vhoae head is on the obtcrsc ; and on the reverae, of which the 
folluiring ii an accunlc reprcaentatioa, 




i»n an Unr templMi ; the upperauut of nkich (on the left 
hand) ia the the temple of the EpbeNui Dknt, whoia figure ap- 
peara id the centre. Opponte to it ia (he [em^e of ^Kut^Hua ; 
■ul the tHO other templea, beneath, are ihoae of Geta wd Cara- 
oOla. The inamption nPQTIlN ACIAC E«EClnN ^ NEIIK. 
iutiniatea thai the Etdteaiana, the chief [people or dtamu] of 
Asia, bad be the kniifa tine been Neukoroi in honour ef those 
cmperon Such ia the nature of the coincidence fiimiahed by 
thii meiUi (even if there ware no otheni extant), that it ia suiB- 
neal of it«Jf to eatabliah the authenticity of the worit, in which 
the coinddcnce ia faand. Beudea the testiaiony furatriied by this 
innial (which has never betiife been engraved), there is eitant at 
Kpbeanaaa ancient Greek imcription, on a oUb of while marble, 
nhich not only confimu the gencnil hietoiy related in Acta ift., 
but even apjitoachee to aeveral eentimenta and phrassa which oc- 
cur in thai cha;«r.' 



nith of the historic acrounts, which describe the disBolulL-.. 

if the Jewish state aod ^vetnmenl, and also relate the con- 

lest of Jenisalem. This edifice likewise corrolioratea the 




■ereil ponknu ; aud Ibal she !■ >ei up, and hai an alur dediea'ed la 
IB ueoBUorher plain OBUiirnUiliDDaofheracIf; and that, bealdealbe 



i'l-rurd, l>ut not tn Ibe holj dl>, the nurag of ila own, Iha Ephethin (od- 
ilr4;— tlia iwople or BptaaatB tkeoiini M imper, Itial tlia whole numih 
,11-1 hy lierpinie tie aacredind aetapeninrhafi ' 



^n^r"lyibi 
I olitataied Ifaii decree appointnl ^me'a lijr Ihi 

^e^JA 
Haraeonl, 
(.lnodl.-r-xTnt»ls in ««ii Mltnr, p. yM. "Hie orlflnil Or 
ii prkued in Dr. C'a loieripUapoa Aniiqn!, p. 13. nn aixvl. 
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daacriptiDn of certain Tesacis used b; the Jem In their n^i 
ffiouB worship, which is contained in the Old Testament. 1b 
mis areh are still distinctly to be teen the golden candle- 
slick, the table of shewbtcad, with a cnp up<m it, and the 
Irumpeta which were used to proclaim the yt^ar of Jubilee 
Kepreseutalions of these are given in the second Tolncne of thii 

t'urther, there are extant numerous medals of Judna van- 
quished, struck by order of the Roman general Titus (who 
~w,is afterwards emperor), in order to commemorate the con- 
quest of Judsea and the subversion of the Jewish state and 
polity. On the following representatLoa of the reverse of oiie 

^e .1 /™i,;-i, :. raved from the original medal, pie 

the British Museum), 



the conquered country appears as a desolate female sitting 
under a tree. It alfords an extnordinair fulfilment of Isa- 
iah's prediction, delivered at least dght huiidraf veats before 
~-^' S&e being daalaie sHitu. sit upmilht^rouiul''(}\i.2G.y-^ 
as well as a striking illustration of the tamentatiuns of Je- 
remiah (i. I.) ; — " fhui iklh tht cily sit solitary, that was 
full ofpeopU .' Huw U the become ai a vndow ! tU that wo* 
great among tht natioru,pnncat among theprorinta, how i» 
the become Iribulary .'" 

_ It would not have been difficult to addnce numerous addi- 
tional testimonies from medals and inscriptioos, which have 
been collected and deacnbed by various leanied modem tra> 
vellers, who have explored Greece and Asia Minor; but the 
length to which this chapter has already unavoidably extend- 
ed forbids the production of further evidences of this kind. — 
Stronger testimonies thnn these it is impossible to bring for 
the credibility of any fact recorded in history, even of ^e im- 
portant transactions whicli have taken place in our own days 
on the continent of Europe, and to which the British nalion 
has been a party. Yet, notwithstanding this cloud of wit- 
nesses, it has lately been affirmed that the facts related in Ih* 
scriptures of the New Testament never happened; tbatJesui 
Chnst was a mythological character,' and that the four Gua 
pels are mere fabrications em 

• Sea the Yljnouei In VdL H. Part in. Chap 

pavingi oflha arcti of™ ■-- '-— '- ' 

UeSpoUiaTempIIHIci 

■ i,l'l«.8io. Tole ., 

Sehutie'a Coinpeiull: 



With as much trutb 



jjie lln« 

coi^eaoril 
laHebride: 



iptaleaoiiTlHI 
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U7, no. kUI. pp. yi-lJ. The denr^Hpu orJrrusalem li alag A'/tiTbll 
commcnwntnlbj an inclenl InacriptUEIotliebannurcifTliiii, whn. bjrhia 

pe;r had conqqeiedilwHolr Cit^. ThE loUi>wln( la Ihc InacriiMlon lUudt^ 

IMP. TITO. CiGaARl- dIvLve-spasunI. p, 

VEBPASIANO. AUG. PONTIFICI. MAXIMO. 

TRia POT X IMP 3LVII COS V11I. p. p. 

PHINCIPI. 8lir 8. p. 0. R. 

QDOD. pRscEPna. patris. coNsaJsaDE. bt. 

AITSPlcIS. CGNTEM. 3UDXORVH. OOMBIT. ET. 

URBEM. HIEROSOI.VHAM OMNIBUS. ANTE. BE. 

DUC1BU9. REGIBDS. CENTIOIISQVB, AUT. FRUSTR*. 

PETITAM. ACT. OMHINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 




pirea,"aiidwho w»a nftuedtiy ihelate Rci. , .. 

volnine, entlllad " ChrlHlanllT Vindicaled, ina SerieaorLcuen 
laMr.Volnev. inanawarlo hla Book callrd 'Ruioa.'" aco. Lonikm, IHOn 
"HlB la ddIt ona innance, out of Danj, that RilflH he addnce.l, of Die i„i:.| 

■aliliiiian afundaurln iheoppoaenorrcveluiaii, whocnnllnUFi.ireaa. 

^n Ihe Innr-slnre rcfiitDdlUaiitMudiorfonuerlnfldcIa, aairilic/ luhJLCtl 
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'^y nb« 9aid that the moB, whose ambition not many years 
since disturbed the peace of Europe (and whoso memory 
contmues to be fondly cherished by millions in France)t is a 
myttiological persoa who never had any real existence. For 
the* events of nis career are recorded in a variety of docii- 
lueatav puiporUi^ to be issued by the difierent {jrovemments 



of Europe, which have been quoted or alluded to by varions 
daily and periodical joamals, as well as by contemporary his- 
torians, wno profess to record tbe transactions of the last 
twenty-five years ; and they are also perpetuated by stnjo- 
tures' and medals,' which nave been executed in order to 
conunemoFate particolar victories or other transactions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OF DIVINE AUTH0RIT7| AMD 

THEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY INSPIRED. 

SECTION I. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATiOIfS. 



.'ImpirtUtoH defined, — H. Reatonahle and neceMary.'^XSin ImpoiwibiUty t/ the Scripturew beings the eontrivanee or iwvcih 

tMn of man* — Bxtent of ImpircOiun, — TV» Criteria of IntpiroHon* 



I. The preceding /acf« have shown that the writers of the 
"Old and New Testaments were men of the utmost integrity, 
^nd faithful historians, whose relations are entitled to the' 
fullest and most implicit credit. But since an honest man 
may possibly mistake, not indeed in facts which he affirms 
to be true upon his own knowledge, but in inferences from 
those facts, in precepts and doctrines, or in delivering the 
sentiments of (Miers, if we can urge nothing more in behalf 
of these writers, their authority wul be only human. Some- 
fhing further is requisite, besides a pious life and a mind pu- 
rified from passion and prejudice, in order to qualify them to 
be teachers of a revelation from God, namely, a Divine In- 
spiration, or the imparting such a degree of divine assist- 
ance, influence, or guidance, as should enable the authors of 
the Scriptures to communicate religious knowledge to others, 
without error or mistake, whether the subjects of such com- 
munications were things then immediately revealed to ttiose 
who declared them, or things with which they were before 
acquainted. 

II. 1'hat the Scriptures were actually dictated by insnira- 
tion, may be inferred both from the reasonableness and from 
the necessity of the thing. 

1. ^ It is reasonable that the sentiments and doctrines, de- 
veloped in the Scriptures, should be suggested to the minds 
of tlie writers by the Supreme Being himself. They relate 
principally to matters, concerning wnich the communicating 
of information to men is worthy of God ; and tibe more im- 
portant the information commumcated, the more it is calcu- 
lated to impress mankind, to preserve from moral error, to 
tstimulate to holiness, to guide to happiness ; the more rea- 
sonable is it to expect that God shoula make the communi- 
•cation free from every admixture of risk of error. Indeed, 
•the notion of inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of a 
irevelation from God ; so that^ deny inspiration is tantamount 
to affinning that there is no revelation ; and to doubt the possi- 
fliility of inspiration, is to call in question the existence or God. 
Jjid why should inspiration be denied! Is man out of the 
oeaoh of him who created him ? Has he, who gave to man his 
Intel ieet, no means of enlarging or illuminating that intellect? 
And as it beyond his power to illuminate and inform, in an 
«speeda( manner, the intellects of some chosen individuals ; or 
oontraiy to his wisdom to preserve them from error, when 
tlieycommunicate to others, either orally or by writing, the 
bnowHedge he imparted to them, not merely for their ownbe- 
fiefHi but for that of the world at large, in all generations 1 

2. " But, further, inspiration is necessary. iTie necessity 
of revdation has already been shown, from the concurrent 
testimony of facts, experience, and history in every age, of 
which we have any authentic accounts ;» and the same rea- 
sonittorand facts esfciblish the necessity of inspiration : for, 

(1.) ^ThR subjects oi Scripture render inspiration neces- 
sary ; for some past facts recorded in the Bible could not pos- 
ibly have been known if God had not revealed tliem. 
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(2.) ** Many things are there recordea as future, that is, 
are predicted, which God alone could foreknow and foretell, 
which, notwithstanding, came to pass, and which, therefore, 
were foretold under divine inspiration. 

(^) ^* Other things again are far above human capacity. 



and could never have been discovered by men; these, there> 
fore, must have been delivered by divine inspiratioM. 

(4.) ^ The authoritative laogua^ (^ Scripture, too, argues 
the necessity of inspiration, admitting the veracity of &e 
writers. Thev propose things, not as matters for considera- 
tion, but for acfoption : they do not leave us Uie alternative of 
receiving or rejecting: th^do not present us with their own 
thoughts, but exclaim, Thue aaith the Lordj and on that 
ground demand our assent They must, therefopft, of neces- 
sity, speak and write as they were inspired by ike Holy Spi- 
rit, or oe impostors;''^ and the last suppositiom is precliioed 
by the facts and reasonings which have been stated in the 
preceding pages. 

m. ^ the writers of the Scriptures profess to have their 
doctrine from God, so it could not be the invention of men. 

1 • // could NOT be the eontrivanee qf wicked men^ 

Had thetf invented a religion, they would iinquestionably 
have made it more favourable to their own indinationa, pas- 
sions, and appetites: they would not have fettered them- 
selves, or laid themselves nnder such restrarats as are im- 
posed bv the Bible, neither would they have denounced such 
tremen<ums judgments against the evil ways which they pre- 
fer and love: Uiey would not have consulted so entirely 
the honour of Go^ and the reputation of pie^, virtas, and 
goodness, as the Scriptures do; but they woidahav« adapted 
Uie whole agreeably to their own evil nature, wiriies, ana de- 
sires. Indeed, if we could suppose them to be capable of this 
(which yet is to make them act contrary to mitare), we can- 
not imaffine that they should sacrifioe idl their woiidly inte- 
rests and prospects, and even their lives, for tiie tstke of tlie 
Bible. Did ever bad men act such a part, eontrive tbe great- 
est good, suffer and die to advance it? 

3. EtruaUy evident it t7, that the Bibie could not be the ctmiri' 
vanee of gooa men. 

The supposition involves them in a guilt perfectly incon- 
sistent with their character, lliey speak in the name of God, 
and they profess to have receivol their doctrine from him. 
Now if^it was otherwise, and they were conscious of a forge- 
ry, they must be the grossest impostors in the worid, which is 
so directly contrary to all virtue and honesty, that it can 
never be imputed to any man who truly deserves the name ot 
good. Consequently, the Bible must be tiie wovd of CM, 
inspired by him,* and thus given to man. 

> Such It the Waterloo Brfctoe over the rWerThaiiiee, which Is ^aid to 
commemonte the victory of Waterloo, obtained br Britian proweaa, In 1815^ 
over the Ibrcea of Bonapaite. Saeh also It the tnumphal coluion, erected 
Id the place VendAine, at Paris, to commeniOFate the victories of tbe French 
armj ui Germanv, hi 18QS, and which, accordii^ to a Latin hiscrlpiion en- 
graved thereon, to compoted of the brasa camion eonqaered (torn the eno* 
my during a campaign of three months. 

• Of thisdetcripdon arethe "WateriooMedabi," distributed by order of 
pailiament, and at the expense of tbe British nathm, to the lUnstrious gene- 
ral and the brave offlcers and soldiers who were engaged in the memomble 
battle of Waterloo ; andalso the beautiful aeries of medate struck under the 
direction of Mr. Mudie, to commemorate the achievements of the Britii«b 
anny; to which may be added the series of French medals, utuoUy called 
the N^wleon medals, eaecnted for the purpose of commemorating the 
achievements of the French armiea. 

■ See pp. 16—22. nutra, 

« Dr.O. Oregory'a Letters on the Bvkleocet of the Chriftlan Religioin 
vol I. pp. 9M.aG6. 

• When we say that the Scripture It the Iniplred word of Ood, we do nM 
moon thai It WM all opokon by hfaa, or that H wat wriUea by talai, or thai 
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ClOTEKIA OF INSPIRATION. 
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IV. Since tlie Jewisk and Chmtiaii Scriptofet profew to 
be eiven by inspiration of God, and have been recognised as 
sucn in eTery age* (which in itself is no mean presumptiTe 
argument Uiatthey axe divinely inspired writinffs), and since 
also there hiiTe bean many impostors in the wond who hare 
pretended to be ttivinely mspiied, it is necessary that the au- 
thors of the dispensations contained in the Bible should pro- 
tluce satisfactory evidences of their divine mission, \\hat 
t}iei) are the evidences of inspiration with which every ra- 
tional creature oaght to be perfectlv satisfied 1 This impor- 
tAiit question admits of a clear ana decisive answer; for, as 
the existence of any power is demonstrated by its operadons, 
so the possession ofsupamaturalknoholedlgt is established by 
the performance oT supamaiural worhs^ or miracles ; or as an 
acquaintance with any language is manifested by spraJdng it 
with proprieW and ease, so the gift of inspiration is uiques- 
tionably displayed by the foretelling of niture events with 
precision. Jnirjcles and Prophecy^ therefore, are the two grand 
criu^ria on which most stress is laid in the Scriptures. Pro- 
phecies are the language of inspiration, and miracles are the 
operation of that divine agency by which the prophet is in- 
fluenced. The testimony of our senses is not a more satisfac- 
tory evidence of the existence of external objects, than mira- 
cles and prophecy are of the existence of inspiration; and 
thoujrh both these modes of evidence are calculated, as well 
for us who live in remoter times, as for those who lived in 
the earliest, yet the evidence from miracles seems noie par- 
ticularly addressed to tkem, as that from prophecy is to U9, 
To them, miracles would apoear the best prooi of the troth of 
a revelation, as thev are addressed to the senses of the rude 
and the refined, ana establish the truth of a religious system 
at once, withoot subtle disquisitions, for which comparatively 
few persons possess leisure, talents, or inclination. Miracles 
convmce the mind at once ; while prophecy does not give im- 
mediate conviction, but the meana of conviction to such as in 
due time s^iall compare predictions with events. The an- 
cients, who beheld the nuracles, had reason to believe that 
the prophecies would be accomplished ; just as the moderns, 
who see them fulfilled, have, besides other aiguments, a 
strong presumption Uiat miracles were perform^. The argu- 
ments mm miracles, depending on written testimony, will at 
all times be equally forcible, while that from prophecy 
(which has been termed a standing miracle) is inertamng in 
strength through every age ; and the more prophecies are ful- 
fil led, the more testimonies there are, and connrmationsof the 
truth and certainty of divine revelation ; and in this respect 
we have eminently the advantage over those who lived in tiie 
days of Meees and tiie prophets, of Christ and his apostles. 
They had this growing eviaence in part, but to us this amaz- 
ing web is stul more unfolded, and more of its wonderful 
texture is displayed. They indeed heard the discourses of 
Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, and they 
beheld their* miracles : bnt we have this advantage over 
them, that several things, which were then only foretold are 
now fulfilled ; and what were to them only matten of jfotM, 
are become mattera of fact and CKBTAurnr to im.' 

The evidence furnished by miracles and prophecy is so 
abundantly sufiknent to prove that the Bible is the w(»d of 
God, that we might safely rest its divine authority on these 
proofis. There are, however, other internal evidences, which, 
though not so obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, 
come home to the consciences and judgments of coery person, 
w^hether learned or illiterate, and which leave innaels in 
every situation without excuse. These internal evidences are, 
the sublime doctrine and excellent moral precepts revealed in 

trrry thin; that is contained therein is the word of God. But a distinction 
is (o be made between those |>rec(>p<<, which inculcate justice, mercy, and 
ItoliiieM of life, and the hUtoncaipartt. which show the consequences of a 
life in opposition to those principles. The firstare properly eocred^ because 
they Drn only lead a man to happiness even hi this life, bat also give him an 
evidence of things not seen in the life to come ; and thus are called the 
vord of Ood, as those moral Tiitncs can only have their origin from the 
fi>untain of all goodness. The last, that is, the historical parts, though some 
are the words of good men,— wiclied men,~^r the speeches of Satan (on 
which account thev cannot be termed the word or words of GodXhave a simi- 
lar tcndoney ; as they show, on the one band, the malice, pride, and Mas* 
Dhemy of the spirit oi wickedness, and on the other hand, that spirit of divine 
nhilanthropby, which, throughout the whole Bible, breathe* nothhig but 
*' peace on earth, good will towards men." The natore and extent of mspi- 
ntton are fully considered, infra, ta No. II. of the Appendix to this volume. 

> For the testimony of the Jews, in the time of Christ, It Is sQlAcient to 
refer to the New Testament, ana to Jonephus agahist Apion, boolc i. iS. 
(Bee the passage hi p. 30. supra.) For Uio belief of tlie modem Jews, see 
!heir confession of laith. which has been in use ever since the 13th century, 
in Lamy's Apparatus BibJicusi vol i. ppL 24S, '21& Dr. Whitby has collected 
the testfanon^r of Christians during the first three centuries, in the General 
Preface to his Commentary, pp. ivU.— xz. 

* Bp. Newton's Dissenadons on^e Prophecies, vol. I. pp. Z,i. ninth edl- 
tioa 



the Scrijiture; the wonderful harmony and intimate connec- 
tion subsisting between all the parts of Scripture; the mira* 
culous preservation of the Scriptures ; their tendency to pro- 
mote tne present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced b^ the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception of the Bible; and the peculiar advan- 
tages possessed oy the Christian Revelation over all other 
religions. 



SECTION n. 

THK MIRACLB8, UCULTBD IN THE OLD AND NEW TE8TAMINTS, 
ARB PROOFS THAT THE SCRUTURBS WKRB GIVEN BY INSPIRA- 
TION OF GOD. 

I. «d Mracle denned, — ^11. Mature of the evidence from Miro' 
deo^—UL TAeir jDtfttjTi.— IV. CredibHittfofMiracle9,vin' 
dieated and proved. — V. Refutation oftlie objection tftat the 
evidence for the credibility of Miracleo decreaset -with the 
lapoe ofyearOf and the contrary proved^-WL Criteria for 
aecertaining' true MiracUod — VII. application oftheae cri' 
teriOf 1. To the J^racleo of Moteo and of Joihua, and, 3. 
To thote of Jetue Chriot and hia Apoatleo, the number, va- 
riety, detign, and ^eatneao of ^hichy ao veil ae the peraone 
by -whom and before wAom, and the manner in vhich they 
•were performed, are fully conaidered, together vith the ef- 
fecta produced by them,-^-The M&raclea of Chriat and hie 
Apoatlea -were never denied. — Vm. An Examination oj 
aome of the principal Miraclea related in the JVmv Teata 
mentf particularly, 1. The Converaion of Water into Wine 
by Chriat.r^2. The Feeding of Five Thouaand,-^, The 
Healing of the Paralytic* — 4. Giving Sight to the man •who 
•waa bom blind,'^^. The Healing of a man, lame from hie 
birth, by Peter and /sAfu— 6. Baiaing from the dead the 
daughter of Jatrua,-^!, The Wido-w'a Son at JWun. — 8. 
And Laxarua,'~'lX.' The bxbobrbction ofJeaua Chriat, vis. 
1. Chriat^ a Prophetic Declarationa concerning hia Death 
and Reaurrection^^'%. The Evidence of Mveraariea of th' 
Chriatian name and faith to thia fact* — 3. The Charac- 
of the Apoatlea by whom it waa atteated, and the Mirar 
wrought by themg all which demonatrate the reality . 
trtith of Chriat a reaurrection* — ^X. General Summary . . 
the Argument fumiahed by Miraclea. — ^XI. Compariaon of 
them -with pretended pagan and popiah J^raclea, partieu' 
larly thoae, 1. Of Ariateaa the ProcoTineaian^^Z. Of Py- 
thagoraa^--^. Of Alexander of Pontua, — 4. OfVeapaaian. 
^-6. Of ApoUoniua of Tyana, — 6. Pretended miracle at 
Saragoaaaj-^1. Pretended miraclea of the Abbi de Paria, 
'^The ReaUty of the Chriatian Miraclea demonstrated. 

I. A Miracle defined. 

A miracle is an effect or event , contrary io the estabUahed eontti" 
tution or courae ofthiiyga, or a aennbte suapension or eontrobnent 
off or deviation frinn^ the known iawa of nature, torought either by 
iht immediate aet, or by the aamtanet, or by the permission of 
Goij and aeeompanied with a previous notice or ckelaration that 
it is performed aeeording to thepurpose cmd by the power of God^ 
for the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine^ or in attes* 
tationojthe authority or divine mission of some pariieular person . 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings* These bein^ 
act upon each other, or by each other, agreeably to certain 
rules formed by Infinite Wisdom, to which God has been- 
pleased to conform bis own agency. These rales are caUed 
by philosophers the laws of nature, smd in the Scriptures, the- 
ordinanees of heaven and earth.* Effects which are predueed 
by the regular operation of these laws, oi which aie con* 
formable to the established course of events, are saidt to be 
natural f and every palpable suspension or eontrolment of, or 
deviation from, these laws, or rather from the pro^press ef 
things according to these laws— which is accompanied with 
a previous notice or declaration that it is perfonned aecerdtng 
to the purpose and by the power of God — is a miracle. 
^ Thus the production of grain by vegetatbn is acceiding to 
a law of nature ; were it to fall like lain from the clouds, 
there would be a miracle. Or, it is a law of nature that ^e 
dead return not to life ; were a dead person to become alive 
again, there would be a miracle. It » tiias carefiUy to be 
distinguished, although the distinction be not often observed, 
from events of extraordinary magnifieenee or unusual oc- 
currence. A miracle, indeed, must be nnus«al ; but events 
may be both unusual and magnificent which aie not miracu- 
lous. The appearance of a comet is unusual, and a violent 

• Jer. xzjdii. 25. xzzi. 35. lobxxjE«iik t3L 
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tlmnder storm is magnificent ; but in neither the one nor the 
other is there a suspension or alteration of any of nature's 
laws. All the various appearances, indeed, which material 
or men^ phenomena may, according to those laws,' assume, 
we are, perhaps, far from knowing. But it is one thing to 
assume an appearance, which, although a variety, is obvious- 
ly, from its analogfy, resolvable into a general law, and 
another, to suspend or reverse the law ; and it is by this 
total alteration, of what from ample experience and induction, 
even we, with all our ignorance, can safely pronounce to be 
a law of nature, that a miracle must be distinguished from 
every other phenomenon. We ascertain these laws by an 
experience so extensive and uniform, that it produc^ a cer- 
tainty of expectation, scarcely inferior to the certainty ac- 
companying the testimony of our senses: this undoubted 
Sermanency being the foundation of all those rules of con- 
uct in the affaire of life, which are the same in all genera- 
tions, and implied in all the most brilliant discoveries, and 
nrofound calculations, in the science of physics.*' i It is 
furUier essential to a miracle, that it be accompanied with a 
previous notice or declaration that it is performed according 
to the purpose and by Uie power of God, for the proof or 
evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the 
authority or divine mission of some particular pereon. *^ This 
intimation is necessary, that it may not seem to happen in 
the ordinary course or things ; and it must be beyond the 
reach of human calculation and power, that it may neither 
appear to be the effect of foresight and science, as an eclipse, 
nor the contrivance of human ingenuity and expertness, as 
the feats of jugglere." 

II. Nature of the Evidence arising from miracles. 

It is commonly objected that a miracle is beyond our com- 
prehension, and IS therefore contrary to reason. 

Akswir. — ThiB is by no means the case. The possibility of 
miracles, such as we have described them to be, is not contrary to 
reason, and consequently their credibility is capable of a rational 
proof; and though we cannot give a mechanical account of the 
manner how they are done, because they are done by the unusual 
interposition of an invisible agent, superior both in wisdom and 
power to ourselves, we must not therefore deny the &ct which 
oiur own senses testify to be done. Every thing we see is, in 
one sense, a miracle : it is beyond our comprehension. We put 
a twig into the ground, and in a few yean find that it becomes a 
tree ; but how it draws its nourishment from the earth, and how 
it increases, we know not We look around us, and see the 
forest sometimes shaken by storms, at other times just jrielding 
to the breeze ; in one part of the year in fuU leaf, in another, 
naked and desolate. We all know that the seasons have an 
effect on these things, and philosophers will conjecture at a few 
immediate causes ; but in what manner these causes act, and 
how they put nature in motion, the wisest, of them know not 
When the storm is up, why does it not continue to rage? 
When the air is calm, what rouses the storm ? We know not, 
but must, after our deepest researches into first causes, rest satis- 
fied with resolving all into the power of God. Yet, notwith- 
standing we cannot comprehend the most common of these 
appearances, they make no impression on us, because they are 
common, because they happen according to a stated course, and 
are seen every day. If they were out of the common course of 
i^ture, though in themselves not more difficult to comprehend, 
they would still appear more wonderful to us, and more immedi- 
alely the work of God. Thus, when we see a child grow into a 
man, and, when the breath has left the body, turn to corruption, 
we are not in the least surprised, because we see it every day ; 
but were we to see a man restored fipom sickness to health by a 
word, or raised to life from the dead by a mere command, though 
these things are not really more unaccountable, yet we call the 
uncommon event a miracle, merely because it it uncommon. 
We acknowledge, however, that both are produced by God, be- 
cause it is evident that no other power can produce them. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises 
from miracles ; and we have no more reason to disbelieve 
them, when well attested and not repugnant to the goodness 
or justice of God, only becanse they were performed several 
ages ago, than we have to disbelieve the more ordinary oo- 
currences of Providence which passed before our own time, 
because the same occurrences mai/ never happen again during 
our lives. 'Vhe ordinary course of nature proves the being 
and providence of God ; these extraordina^ acts of power 
prove the divine commission of that pereon who performs 
them. 

t Dr. Cook's Inquiry into the Books of the NtfW Testament, p. 337. Bdin. 
surah, 1821. Hvo. 



I ** No event can be justly deemed miraculous merely be- 
' cattse it is strange, or even to us unaccountable ; for it may 
be nothing more than the regular effect of some physicai 
cause operating according to an established though unknown 
la\v or nature. In this country earthquakes happen but 
rarely, and at no stated periods of time; and for monstrous 
births perhaps no particular and satisfactory account can be 
given ; yet an earthquake is as regular an effect of the es- 
tabli^hea laws of nature as the buretin? of a bomb-shell, or 
the nxovements of a steam engine ; ana no man doubts, but 
that, under particular circumstances unknown to him, the 
monster is nature's genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, 
before we can pronounce an event to be a true miracle, that 
the ciiTciunstances under which it was produced be known, 
and th at the common course of nature be in some degree un- 
deretood ; for in all those cases in which we are totallj ig- 
norant of nature, it is impossible to determine what is, or 
what is not, a deviation from her couree. Miracles, tiiei^ 
fore, are no^ as some have represented them, appeals to our 
ignorance. They suppose some antecedent knowledge of 
the eou.'-se of nature, without which no proper judgment can 
be formed concerning them ; though with it their reality may 
be so apparent as to leave no room for doubt or disputation. 
Thus, were a physician to give instantly sight to a blind 
man, by anointing his eyes with a chemical preparation, 
which we had never before seen, and to the nature and quali- 
ties of which we were absolute strangere, the cure would to 
us undoubtedly be wonderful; but we could not pronounoe 
it fiuraini2Mi«, because it might be the physical efl^ct of the 
operation of the unguent on the eye. But were he to give 
sight to his patient merely by commanding him to receive it, 
or by anointing his eyes with spittle, we should with the ut- 
most confidence pronounce the cure to be a miracle ; because 
we know perfecUy ^at neither the hiunan voice, nor human 
spittle, has, by the established constitution of things, any 
such power over the diseases of the eye. No one is now 
ienorant, that persons apparently dead are oflen restored to 
their families and friends, oy being treated, during suspended 
animation, in the manner recommended by the aumant &- 
dety. To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men of science, 
these resuscitations appear very uxmderful; but as they are 
known to be effected by physical agency, they can never be 
considered as miraculous deviations from the laws of nature, 
though they may suggest to different minds veiy different 
notions of the state of death. On the other hand) no one 
could doubt of his having witnessed a real miracle, who had 
seen a pereon, tiiat had been four days dead, come alive out 
of the grave at the caU of another, or who had even beheld a 
person, exhibiting all the common eoidences of death, in- 
stantly reauscitatSi merely by being desired to live.''^ 

Since miracles are effects contrary to the established con- 
stitution of things, wo are certain that they will never be 
performed on tnvi^ occasions ; for the laws, in conformity 
to which created beings act, being a consequence of the na- 
ture of those beings, and of the relations which they bear 
to each other, are invariable. It is by them God governs tbe 
world : he alone established them : he alone ean suspend 
them; and f^om the couree of things thu& established by In- 
finite Wisdom, no deviation can be made but by God btm- 
self, or by some person to whom he has delegated h^ 
power. 

III. Design of Miracles. 

A miracle becomes a proof of the character or mission of 
him by whom it was wrought, by heias Jfrofessediy wrought 
for the confirmation of either. A miracle is the testimony of 
God. From the perfect veracity of him, who is the Supreme 
Being, it irresistibly results that he never can give, nor ra- 
tionally be supposed to give, his testimony to any thinff but 
truth. When, therefore, a miracle is vrronght in confirma- 
tion of any thing, or as evidence of any thing, we know that 
that thing is true, because God has given to it his testimony. 
The miracles of Moses and of Christ were wrought to prove 
that their mission and doctrine were from God ; therefore 
they certainly were from God. 

1. To this it has been objectsd,' firet, that believere in 
the Bible argue in a circle, and ihey prove die doctrine by 
the miracle, and the miracle by the doctrine ; and, secondly, 
that miracles are asserted by the Scriptures themsclve«$ to 
have been wrought in confirmation of falsehood. 

Arbwir. — (1.) The triumph of the adversaries of Christian- 

• Bp. Oleig's edtion of Stsckhouse's ITIstory of the Dible, voL Ui. p. 2tl. 

• By Rousseau and others, whose objections bsve hefn re-ecboe<l by 
more recent oppoeera of revelation. 
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ity would indeed be eoilaplelB, if wo taaerted that a doctrine can 
be Droved ti) be reasonable and worthy of God, only by miradea, 
and should then make nae of the doctrine to prove tliat the miia- 
cles come from God. Bat this ia not the caae. Miradea alone 
cannot directly prove the truth or &iaehood, the leaaonableneM 
or abttuidity, of any doctrine. Aa miraelea are appeals to our 
senses, so are doctrines to our reason. They are properly cre- 
dentials and testimonials, which, when a man can produce openly 
and hitij, if he teachea nothing absurd, — much more if hb doc- 
trines and pieoepts appear to be good and beneficial^ he ought 
to be obeyed. 

(2.) The opposars of revelation are greatly mistaken when 
they aaMrt that Chiistians argue in a circle, in proving the doc- 
trines first by miracles, and then the ffiti^rUa again by the 
doctrinea ; and the mistake lies in thi^-^that men do not distin- 
guish between the doctrines which we ^rove by miracles, and 
the doctrines by which we try miracles, kn they are not the same 
doctrinea. The great doctrines of natural religion have for their 
evidence the works of nature, and want not the aupport of 
miracles. CStid never wrought miracles to prove the difference 
between good and evil; and if any man were asked how he 
proves temperance or chastity to be duties, or murder or adultery 
to be sins, he would not recur to miracles for an argument 
Though these snd similar duties are enforced in the Gospel, they 
were always truths and duties before the coming of Chnst; and 
we are in possession of them, without the help of miracles or 
revelation. And these are the doctrines by which we try the 
miracles. But when any new doctrine is published to the world, 
of whidi nature bai given no notice, it is of necessity that such 
new doctrines should be established by new proofs. Now the 
doctrines which are to be proved by miracles, are the new reveal- 
ed doctrines of Christianity, which neither were nor could be 
known to the reason of man >— such are the doctrinea of salva- 
tion and redemption by Christ, of sanctification and regeneration 
by the Spirit oi God ; and who ever brought these doctrines to 
prove the truth or divine original of the miracles? 

2. It haa alao been objected that miracles are asserted, by 
the Scripttties themselves^ to have been wrought in confirma- 
tion of falsehood ;— as, tor example, by the magicians in 
^Sy.P^ ^ witch of Endor, and bj S&tan in t& time of 
Cbnst^s temptation. 

Airswam^ — (1.) If the magiGians of Egypt did work miiades, 
they were wrought by the pecmissioa of God, with a view to 
make the final triumph of his own cause, in the hands of Moses, 
more the object of pidilic attention, and siow atriking to the view 
of mankind. This was done, when the msgidans themselves 
were put to silence, and forced to confess that the works of Moses 
were accomplisbed by thejingw of God. (Ezod. viii. 19.) But 
the truth is, the magicians did hot perform any miracles. All 
t^t they did [as the narrative of Moses expressly states] was to 
busy themselves in their enchantments : by wUch, every man 
BOW knows, that, although the weak and credulous may be de- 
ecived, miradea cannot possibly be accomplished. 

(2.) The witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to 
work any miracle. ( 1 Sam. xxviiL 7 — ^.) This is dear lyv evident 
from her astonisfament and alarm at the appearance of SamueL 
Saul, who expected a mirade, beheld Samuel without any pe- 
culiar surprise: she, who expected none, with aouaement and 
terror. Indeed, it doea not appear from Uie narrative, neither is 
it to be supposed, that this woman had power to call up Samuel, 
whom Said wished to consult But, before the sorceress could 
prepare her enchantments for the purpose of soothing and flatp 
tering Saul, the prophet Samud, commissioned by God, appear- 
ed, to her astonishment and consternation, and denounced the 
judgment of death upon Saul. We are certain that, in this 
c^se, Samuel was sent by God himself; because the message he 
delivered respected a future event, and it is the prerogative of 
God alone to declare what shall happen.' 

(3.) Satan is said by the evangelists to have taken Jesus 
Christ up into an exceeding high mountain, and to have shown 
him all Uke kingdoms of the worid, and the glory of them, in a 
moment of time (Matt iv. 8. Luke iv. 6.) ; which transaction a 
late scoffing antagonist of the Scriptures has termed ** the most 
extraordinary of all the things called miradea." Bat tbe truth 

s Dr. IMsht's System of Tbeelofy, vol il. p. BOB. That the Egvptisn 
mncicians dTd not work mincles, has been proved at considerable length 
by Dr. Farmer, In his Dissertation on Miracles. Chapter iv. Beet i. Dr. 
Graves has given the chief part of Dr. Fanw^r's Observations, with some 
addUional remarks, tn his Lectores on the Four last Boolis of the Fenta* 
tench, ToL I. Appendix, Sect iL 

• On this suDjeet the reader wU find a well-written and satisfaetory 
ropiuionication in the London Christian Instructor for 1616. Vol. i. pp. 
C41-M1 



is, diat this tnmsaction is not oiM of the "things called mira* 
cles:" it is not mentioned as effected by supernatural means, or 
without Christ's free consent Neither were all the kingdoms 
of the world exhibited to him. The Greek word fmau/xmm, here 
translated toorld, very frequently signifies land or country, and 
ought to have been thus rendered in the passage just cited;' the 
meaning being no other, than that Satan showed to Jesus Christ 
all the four tetnuchies or kingdoms comprised in the land d 
Judca. In this transaction it will not be pretended that there 
was any thing miraculous. 

The proper effect, therefore, of miracles is to mark clearly 
the divine interposition ; and the Scriptures intimate this to 
be their desi^ ; for both Moses and ttie prophets, and Jp^sus 
Christ and his apostles, appealed to them in proof of their 
divine mission. Hence we draw this consequence, that he 
who performs a miracle performs it in the name of God, and 
on his behalf; that is to say, in proof of a divine mission. 

IV. Credibility of Miracles vindicated and proved. 

Whatever miracles are wrought, they are maitero of fad^ 
and are capable of bein? proved oy proper evidence, as other 
facts are. To those urho beheld the miracles wrought by 
Moses and Jesus Christ, as well as by his apostles, the 
seeing of those miTBcles performed was sufficient evidence 
of the divine inspiration of Moses and Jesus Christ The 
witnesses, however, must be supposed to be acauainted with 
the course of nature, so as to be able to judge tnat the event 
in question was contrary to it With respect to the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures, this cannot be doubted : for no 
man of ordinary understanding could be incapable of ascer- 
taining that the event was contrary to the course of nature, 
when the Israelites passed through the Red Sea, and after- 
wards over the river Jordan, the waters bein^ir stayed in their 
current on either side; when diseases were healed by a 
word ; when sight was imparted to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, and the powers of speech to the dumb, merely at com- 
mand, and without the use of any other means : especially 
when a corpse, Ihat had begun to puti^fy, was restored to 
life by the speakin? of a word. But to other mm^ miracles, 
like other events, admit of the evidence of testimony. Now, 
as we cannot doubt the competency of witnesses to ascertain 
facts, their credibility is the only point to be considered ; and 
this must be determined upon the principles on which the 
credibility of testimony, in seneral, depends. As this topic 
has been dexterously seizea by the advocates of infidelity, in 
order to deerr the credibility of the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, the following hints on the value of human testimony 
muT be found useful in enabling the student to investigate 
ana explain them. 

For estimating die value of single evidences the two follow- 
ing plain rules have been laid down :— 

1. " Any thing capable of being proved by mere testimony, 
is credible in proportion to the opportimity which the witness 
had of being well informed concerning it himself, and his 
freedom from any bias that might make him wish to impose 
upon others. 

If the person who gives us information app^rs to be a com- 
petent judge of it, and to have been in a situation in which he 
had the best opportunity of being rightly informed, and if there 
be no appearance of its being his interest to deceive us, we give 
our assent; but we hesitate in proportion to the doubts we enter- 
tain on either of these heads. 

3. The more persons there are who relate the same trans- 
action, of whicn they are equally credible witnesses, the 
stronger is the evidence for it But, the more persona there 
are, through whose hands the same narraiion is conveyed to 
U8, the weaker is the evidence. 

In this latter case, the witnesses am called dependent ones; 
but in the ibrraer, they are said to be independent. Whatever 
imperfection there may be^ any one of a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses, it is in part removed by the testimony of 
othen; but every imperfecdon is increased in proportion to the 
number of dependent witnesaes, through whose hands the same 
story is transmitted." 

S. The proper mark or criterion of a story being related 
by a number of independent witnesses of full credit, is their 
complete agreement in the principal artjpiments, and tlieir 
disagreement with respect to thmgs of less conseauence, or 
at least variety, or diversity, in their manner of relating the 
same story. 

* That the above ta the proper rendering of eiKsv/iivq, ia follj proved 'oy 
Dr. Lardner. Worka, vol. i. pp. Ml. 2B6b 266. Svo. ; or vol. I. pii. 13E2. 139 
140.410. 
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'*Th* retBon of thif b, that to thine;s of principal inqportanoe 
they will til equally aUend, and therefore they will have theb 
ninda equally impraaaed with the ideas of them; but that to 
things of less consequence they will not give the same attention, 
and therefore they will be apt to cooceiTe dififerantly concerning 
them. 

'*If a number of peraons agree veiy minutely with respect to 
all the &cts of any narrative, general and particular, and also in 
the order and manner of their narration, it will amount to a 
proof that they have agreed together to tell the same stoiy ; and 
in this they will be supposed to have been influenced by some 
motive not favourable to the value of their testimony; and be- 
sides, havmg learned dicumstances one of anothier, they cannot 
be considered as independent of one another. AJl the histories 
which have been written by persons in every respect equally 
credible, agree in the main things, but they are as certainly found 
to differ with regard to things of less consequence. We like* 
wise distinguish vrith respect to the nature of the fact to which 
our assent is required; for we expect more numerous, more ex- 
press, and, in all points, more unexceptionable evidence, accord- 
ing to the degree of its previous improbability, arising from its 
want of analogy to other facts already known: and in this there 
i» a gradation firom things which are antecedently highly proba- 
ble, and therefore require but little positive evidence, to things 
"Which are utterly incredible, being so contrary to what we already 
know of the courae of nature and the author of it, that no evi- 
clenoe could convince us of it" 

For instance, "if my servant should tell me that, as he was 
passing through a certain place, he saw a friend of mine, who 
(he knew) had business in that neighbouriiood, and the charac- 
ter of my servant was such, that I had never known him to tell 
me a wanton lie, I should readily believe him ; and, if I had any 
thing to do in the case, I should, without hesitation, act upon 
the supposition that what he told me was true. But, if the same 
aorvant should say that, coming through the same place, he saw 
another of ray friends, whom I knew to have been dead, I should 
not believe him, though the thing in itself was not naturally im- 
possible ; and if ten or a dozen persons of our common acquaint^ 
anoe, persons of knowledge and curiosity, should, independently 
of one another, seriously inform me that they were present them- 
selves, and had no doubt of the fiict, I might believe it''> It 
follows, however, from this observation, that miracles require a 
much stronger testimony than common fkcts; and such testimo- 
ny, It will be seen in the following pages, they really have. 

The gavutest pait of our knowledge, whether scientific or 
hlstoricil, has no other foundation than testimony. How 
many facts in chemistry, in physics, or other departments 
of science, do we leceive without having seen Uiem, only 
because they are attested to us ; though they may seem con- 
trary not only to our personal experience, but also to common 
experience? For instance, I am informed that the fresh- 
water polype, when cut into pieces, is re-produced in each 
piece ; that tke pieces of this insect, when put end to end, 
intergraft and unite together ; that tins same insect may be 
tum^ inside out like a glove ; and that it lires, grows, and 
multiplies, in this new state, as well as in its natural state. 
These are strange fhcts, and yet I admit them upon credible 
testimony.' Again, a man who has never been out of Great 
Britain is, by testimony alone, as fully convinced of the ex- 
istence of foreign countries as he is of the existence of the 
country in which he lives. No person, who has read his- 
tory, has any more doubt of there being such a city as Rome 
or Paris, or that there formeriy existed such persons as 
Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, than he nas of tlie 
truth of the proposition that two and two make four, or that 
queen Elizabeth some time since reigned in this island, or 
that William the Fourth is, at preseuC sovereign of the Bri- 
tish empire. The truth of these events is conveyed to us by 
the general and concurrent testim<Xly of history, by which it is 
80 firmly established, that, were a set of learned men now to 
arise, and, without being able to produce any ancient contra- 
dictory statements, to endeavour by specious loasonings to 
destroy our belief of it, it would siffue the greatest folly and 
weakness to be moved by them. The troth of other facts is 
substantiated in the same manner, and upon such evidence 
almost the whole business and intercourse of human life is 
conducted. But, however applicable this reasoning may be 

I Dr. Priestley's Institutes of Nahiral snd Revpsled Relislon, vol. 1. pp. 
S7 1-278. On the subject of the credibility of testimony Mr. Ounbler'a 
Moral Evidence may be verv advaoiageously consulted. 

• The curioua reader will find accounts of numcroua experiments on 
theiie extraordinary animals in the Philosophical Transactions of the Iloyal 
Society, vols. xlU. xliii. xliv. and xliz. 



to the ordinary afiairs of human life, it has been laid down 
by some persons as a maximMhat no human testimony is 
sufficient to prove a miracle. This assertion was first madn 
by a late celebrated philosopher, whose notions have been 
aaopted by all later deists, and whose argument in sabstanoe 
is this :— *' £xperienoe, which in some wings is variable, in 
others is uniform, is our cniy guide in reasoning concerning 
matters of fiict. Variable experience gives rise to probabi- 
lity only: an uniform experience amounts to proof. Our 
belief of any &ct, firom the testimony of eye-witnesses, is 
derived from no other principle than our experience of the 
veracity of human testimony. If the fact attested be mira- 
culous, there arises a contest of two opposite experiences, oi 
}>roof against proof. Now, a miracle is a violation of the 
aws oinature : and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
estabiished these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the 
very nature of the fact, is as complete as anj argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined ; and if so, it is an ui^ 
deniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by any 
proof whatever derived from human testimony."' 

Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and essen- 
tial parts of it, several decisive answers have been or may be 
given. A few of these' may properly find a place here. 

(1.) ** Dr. Campbell, in his celeorated 'Dissertation on 
Miracles,* shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume's argument thus :~> 
* The evidence arising from human testimony is fwt derived 
aofefy from experience: on the contrary, testimony has a 
natural influence on belief, antecedent to experience. 

*The eariy and unlimited assent given to testimony by chil 
dren, gradually contracts as they advance in life: it ii therelbrs 
more consonant to truth to say, that our diffidence in testimony 
is the result of experience, than that our faith in it has this 
foundation. Besides, the aiiiformity of experience in &Tour ol 
any fact is not a proof against its being reversed in a particular 
instance. The evidence arising fix>m the single testimony of a 
man of known veracity will go fiirther to establish a belief of its 
beuig actually reversed. If his testimony be confirmed by a few 
others of the same character, we cannot withhold our assent to 
the truth of it. Now, though the operations of nature are go* 
vemed by human laws, and though we have not the testimony 
of our senses in fiivour of any violation of them; still, if in pai^ 
ticular instances we have the testimony of thousands of our fel- 
flyw-creatures, and thoee, too, men of strict integrity, swayed by 
no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the princi- 
ples of common sense, that they were actually witnesses of tbess 
violations, the constitution of our nature obliges va to beBsfva 
them.' 

Q2.) ** Mr. Hume's reasoning is founded upon too limited 
a view of the laws and course of nature. 

** If wo consider things duly, we shall find that lifekas mattct 
is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, or of being endued with 
any powers; and, therefore, what is usually called the courae 
of nature, can be nothing else than the ari>itraiy will and plea- 
sure of God, acting continually upon matter, according to certain 
rules of uniformity, still bearing a relation to contingencies. So 
that it is as easy for the Supreme Being to alter what men think 
the course of nature, as to preserve it. Those effects, which an 
produced in the world regularly and indesinently, and which are 
usually tenned the works of nature, prove the constant provi- 
dence of the Deity ; those, on the contrary, which, upon any 
extraordinary occasion, are produced in such a manner as it is 
manifest could not have been either by hvman power, or by 
what is called chance, prove undeniably the munediate interpo- 
sition of the Deity on that special occasion. God, it must be 
recollected, is the governor of the moral as well as of the phyd^ 
cat world ; and since the moral well-being of the universe is of 
more consequence than its physical order and regularity, it ioV- 
lows, obviously, that the laws, conformably with which the m«^ 
terial world seems generally to be regulated, are subservient, and 
may occasionally yield to the laws by which the moral world is 
governed. Although, therefore, a miracle is contrary to the 
utual courte of nature (and would indeed lose its beneficial 
efliect if it were not so), it cannot thence be inferred that it is 
'a violation of the Urn* of nature,' allowing the term to include 
a regard to moral tendencies. The laws by which a wise and 
holy God governs the world cannot, unless he is pleased to re- 
veal them, be learnt in any other way than fitim testimony: 
since, on this supposition, nothing but testimony can bring ua 
acquainted with the whole series of his dispensations, and this 
kind of knowledge is absolutely necessary previously to our coi 

* Eacyclopedia Britaanics, vol. 1. art. Abridgm/tnt, 
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nctly infening thon laiMi Te^anoBj^ thenibra^ aunt be ad- 
iniued as cooBtituUiig Uie priiiei{wi means of ditoovenng die leal 
law« by which the imiverae has been regulated; that testimony 
asauxes na that the apparent oooxae of natora has often been in- 
terrupted to produce impoitant moral efiects; and we must not 
at random disregard such testimony^ because, in estimating its 
credibility we ought to look almost infinitely move at the moral, 
than at the physi^ circumstances connected with any particular 
•vent"^ 

(3.) The futilitf of Mr. Homers sophiam may also be 
shown, even npon ita own avowed prinoiplea. 

If the secret of compounding gunpowder had perished by the 
accidental death of its discoverer, immediately after ita extiaor- 
dinary powers had been exhibited before a hundred competent 
witnesses, on the piinciples of the sophism now before us, the 
fact of its eztraordinaiy powers must immediately be rejected as 
a manifest fidaehood. For, that a small black powder should 
possess such powen, contradicts the univeml experience of man- 
kind. The attestation, therefore, of the hundred witnesses plainly 
contradicis the universal experience of mankind. But it is more 
probable that these hundred witnesses should be liars, than that 
the universal experience of mankind should be contravened. 
Therefore, the pretendod black powder possessed no such extra- 
ordinary powers, as those which these fiUse witnesses would lain 
ascribe to it. 

(4.) This sophism (for argument it can scaxeelv be called) 
*^ proves too much, and therefore proves nothing/' 

** It proves too aneh ; for, if I am to reject the strongest testi- 
mony to mFTV^^*s because testimony 1ms often deceived me, 
whilst nature's older has never been found to foil, then I ought 
to reject a moade, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and 
if ail my senses should attest it ; for all my senses have aome- 
times given folse reports^ whilst nature has never gone astray ; 
and, therefore, be the circumstances ever so decisive or tnrontist- 
ent with deception, still I must not believe what I see, and hear, 
and touch ; what my senses, exercised according to the most de- 
liberate judgment, declare to be true. All this the argument re- 
quires, snd it proves too much : for disbelief in the case supposed 
is out of our power, and is instinctively pronounced absurd ; and, 
what is move, it would aabveit that very order of nature on whk^ 
the argument lesta : for this order of nature ia learned only by 
the exercise of my senses and judgment ; and if these foil me in 
the most uin* y ***id iff ^y Mi * cinsnmstanfies, then their testimsny to 
aatme ia of little woith."^ 

V. Refntation of the objection, tiiat the evidence for the 
credibility of miracles decreases with the lapse of years. 

It is further objected by the disciples of Mr. Hume, that 
^ whatever may be conceded to those who received miracles 
as trae from the testimony of eoneurrtni witnesses, those who 
lived a thousand years after the event can have no reason to 
believe It; and tlmt if we admit that concurrent teetuoony 
may augment, still stfeeeMtM testimony diminishes, and tha^ 
so rapimy as to command no assent after a few centuries at 
most?* 

t Dr. O. Oregorr*s Letters od the Evldeness, 4ke. of the Ohrisdsn Reve. 
tek»B, vol. L p|k 176. 177. This snumsot is pnrsosd to a eonsldersble ex> 
teoK by ProfesMr Vuice» in his Barmoos oa the Credibility of Bfirselst, 
8vo. ; sod with mocli scuteoeis bj Dr. DwisM; in his Syiteiu of Theology, 
vol li. |>p. 498—606. See also Bp. Manb*i lectures, put vL lect 30. pp. 
rj— 01. sod Dr. Cook's ioqairy imo Ibe Boolss of the NewTestaoMnL pfk 
aJ6 3Sa. The sceptical theory of Hume eoBceroins teetlmoDv has been 
e^MMed with singolar abilUy by Dr. Whatelv, In bis "Historic Doubts" 
rehitve to the kte Napoleon Bonapaitei who has applied U to the history 
of thai extiaordinary man, to which he has shown thai it apfiUes with so 
ranch f raster force than it does to the Jewish or Christian narrative, as to 
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Ic^se Qie seconnts of Bonaparte, with which the world was so long antaxed 
and tenifi ed, to have been a mere forgeiy— the amassment of wits— or 
fhe bqgbear of politicians 

The reader, who ia desiroas of/Uly hiTestintfaif the subject of mirsdesi 
win And it very ably treated in Drs. Csmpbeu's and Adams's Treatises. In 
reply to ttie sophistry of Home; in Dr. liey's Norrisian Lectures, Toi.'i. 
on. 187—400.; in Dr. Pilee's Four Dlssertstions oo Providence, *c. diss, 
fv. pp. 391. e/ sey. (4th edit) : hi the Criterion of the late Dr. Doagls% Bp. 
of S^sbnry ; and in Dr. Elrmgton's Sermons on Bfiracle^ at the DonneDui 
Lecnires for YKb. 8va Dubhn, 1796. Bee also Bp. Glelg^s Disseitstion on 
Mimcles (hi the tnini volume of his edition of Stackhouse's History of the 
Bible, pp. 2t0. ef seg.X in which the recent endeavours in a celebrated Ute- 
rarv joamal m support the seephcsl notions of Hume sad his followers 
areiooat ably ezroaed; as ther also sre hi the Rev. J. SomerviBe's "Re- 
marlu on an Article hi the Emnbuif b Review, in which the Doctrine of 
Hurae on Mlraclea is mafaitained." 8vo. Rdtnburgh. 1816. The fifth and sixth 
votMues of Pr ofes s o r Vemet*sTraite de Is vertte de la Relgion ChrMi^nne 
also <ascuss the subject of miiacles st considerable len^h, and preseni 
LcAh soUd snd learned replies to the objections of the opposers of^revelS' 
tkm. 

a Dr. Chsnning'B Dlseowse on the Evidences of Revssled RellgloD, 
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Avswxa^^Thie oljeotion is specious, but very hi firam being 
correct It is not, indeed, denied, ** that there may be CMes in 
which credibility vanishes with time ; but no testimony is really 
in the nature of things rendered less credible by any other cause, 
than the loss or want of some of those conditions which fiisi 
made it rationally credible. A testimony continues equally 
credible, so long as it is transmitted with aU those drcumstancea 
and conditions which first procured it a certain degree of credit 
amongst men, proportionate to the iutrinaic value of those CMidi* 
tions. Let it be supposed that the persons who transmit the ti-a- 
timony are able, honest, and diligent in all the requisite inqut 
riea as to what they transmit, and how should the credibility di«a 
to their testimony be weakened, but by the omianon of circan»* 
stances 1 which omission is contrary to the hypothesis. No 
calculation of the decrease of the eredibiiity of testimony, in 
which a man bean witness respecting realities, and not the fic- 
tions of lUB own biain, can erer proceed upon any other princi- 
ple than that of the characters and qualifications of the witnesses : 
and, therefiire, as Cur as the credibility of any matter of fiict de- 
pends upon pure testimony, those who live at the remotest di»* 
tance of time may have the same evidence of the truth of it, as 
those persons who lived nearest to the time in which the thing 
was said to be done ; that identical time being of course ex- 
cluded. 

^ In what posoble manner, for example, can the evidence on 
which ve believe the fiwts related in the Gospels be less than 
that on which those facts were accredited by Christians in the 
second or third centuries ? They possessed the standard vrrit- 
iiigs of the evangelists ; so do we : what those books then con- 
tained, they now contain ; and tlie invention of printing seems 
likely, under the care of Providence, to preserve them genuine to 
the end cit time. Tins admirable invention has so far secured all 
considerable monuments of antiquity, that no ordinary calami- 
ties of wars, dissolutions of governments, dec can destroy any 
material evidence now in existence, or render it less probehle to 
thoer who shall live in a thousand years' time, than it is to us. 
With regard to the facts of the Christian religion, indeed, it b 
notorious that oar evidence in &vour of them has increaeed 
instesd of diminishing since the era of printing, the lelor* 
mation of religion, and the restoration of letters ; and, as even 
the recent inquiriea of learned men have prodt^iad fresh evi- 
dence, there is every reason to hope it will continae to incieasa. 
Indeed, it is only with regard to the facts related in the BiMoi 
that men ever talk of the daily diminution of credibility^ Who 
complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Pompoy, or Cesar ? How many fewer 
df the events recorded by Plutarch, or Polybius, or Livy, are be- 
lieved now (on account of a diminution of evidence), than were 
believed by Mr. Addiaon, or Lord Clarendon, or Geofirey Chau- 
cer 1 It might be contended, with some show of probability, that 
we know more of those ancients than the persons now men- 
tioned ; but that is widely different from accrediting leat. We 
never hear persons wishing they had lived ages earlier, that they 
might have had better proo& that Cyrus was the conqueror of 
Babylon, that Darius was beaten in several battles by Alexan- 
der, that Titus destroyed Jerusalem, that Hannibal was entirely 
routed by Sdpio, or Pompey by Julius Ciesar : though we some- 
times find men of ardent and . enterprising minds exclaiming^— 
* that I had lived and been present when such and snch splen- 
did events occ u rred : how lively an interest should I have taken 
in such scenes, how much concern in their termination !' And, 
indeed, it is the frequent hearing of like exclamations that causes 
men to oonfbimd weight of testimony with warmth or depth of 
feeling ; and to lose sight of the essential difference between real 
evidence, or the true basis for belief of history, and the senaihie 
impteasion or influence which such history may mske upon the 
mittd. We heBeve as firmly that Lucretius killed himself in the 
delirium of a fever, as that Lucretia stabbed herself in oonae- 
quenoe of the wrongs she had received from Tarquin's son ; yet 
we feel a much more lively interest in the latter event than in 
Ae former. The &te of Carthage, or the result of the contest 
be t ween Anthony and Oetavios respecting the empire of the 
world, would doubtless be much more deeply felt, and much more 
vrarmly conversed about, within two centuries of the circum- 
stances, than thejr ever are now ; yet those who then convened 
about them had just as much reason to doubt their occurrence as 
we have ; that is, just none at all. And the like reasoning will 
apply to all the circumstances recorded in authentic lustur;. So 
that, having established the genuineness and authenticity of the 
bodts of Scripture on evidence far superior to that on which 
other historic books are receivied, it is the oKist idle and ridicu* 
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iQOfl thing imagiiiabte^ to afieet to dkbelievo any of die locU 
therein lecovded on aocoont of the remoceneae ot the tiinee in 
which they oocnned."! 

Thns, the historical evidences of the genuineness, tnith, 
■nd divine authority of the Scriptnres are so far from grow- 
ing less and less b^ the lapse of ages (as some antagonists 
ofrevelation have msinnated), that, on the contrary, they are 
progressively increasing with increasing years : for so many 
new evidences and coincidences have oeen discovered in fa- 
vour of the Jewish and Christian histories, as abundantly to 
make up for any evidences that may have been lost in for- 
mer ages ; and, as this improvement of the historical evi- 
dences is proffressively increasing, there is every reason to 
believe that they will daily become more and more irresisti- 
ble to all command serious inquirers.' 

VI. But, however satisfactory the preceding general al^ 
stract evidences may be, it is not necessary to rest the d&> 
fence of miracles against the objections of infidels wholly 
upon them. The miracles related in the Bible are accom- 

Sanied by such evidences as it will be found difficult to ad- 
uce in support of any other historic fact, and such as can- 
not be brought to substantiate any pretended fact whatever. 

Since, as we already have had occasion to observe,' the 
proper effect of a miracle is dearly to mark the divine inter- 
position, it must therefore have characters proper to indicate 
such interposition ; and these criteria, are six in number 

1. It is re(^uired, then, in the first place, that a fact or 
event, which is stated to be miraculous, should have an im- 
portant end, worthy of its author. 
3. It must be instantaneously and publicly performed. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed : in other 
words, the fact or event must be such, that the senses of 
mankind can clearly and fully judge of it. 

4. It must be independent of second causes. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some 
outward actions must be constantly performed in memory of 
the fact thus publicly wrought. 

6. And such monuments must be set up, and such actions 
and observances be'instituted, at the very time when those 
events took place, and aflerwards be continued without in- 
terruption.^ 

1. The first character of a miracle is, an important end, 
AND WORTHY OF ITS AUTHOR. For what probability is there, 
that the Alnn^ghtf should specially interpose, ana suspend 
the laws bj^ which he governs this world, without any neces- 
sity, for a frivolous reason, inconsistent with his wisdom, 
and unworthy of his greatness 1 Kvery miracle, then, mus^ 
have a useful «id, and one to which second causes are inadc' 
guaU /—as, to authorize a prophet, or to establish a revela- 
tion. An end so wise and so oenevolent is well worthy of 
the Supreme Being. 

This character of a true miracle is found in all the miracles 
recorded as being performed by Moses and Jesus Christ None 
of them are represented as having been wrought on trivial occa- 
sions. The writers who mention them were eye-witnesses of the 
facts, which facts they affirm to have been peiformcd publicly, in 
attestation of the truth of their respective dispensations. They 
are indeed so incorporated with these dispensations, that the mi- 
racles cannot be separated from the doctrines ; and if the mi- 
racles were not really perfonned, the doctrines cannot be true. 
Further, the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ were wrought 
in support of revelations, which opposed all the religious sys- 
tems, prejudioes, and superstitions of the a^e. Th^ dreum- 
stanoB atone sets them, in point of authority, infinitely above 
the pcgan prodigfes recorded by andent writers, as well as the 
pretended miracles of the Romish church ; many of which may 
be shown to be mere natural events, while others are repre- 
sented ss having been performed in secret, on the most trivial 
occasions, and long before the time of the writen by whom they 
are relsted ; and such of them as at first view appear to be best 
attested, are evidentiy tricks contrived for interested purposes, to 
flatter power, or to promote the prevailing supeistitionfl, and the 

I Dr.O. OreiDocj's Leciera on Chs-Evfdeness, AcoT Um Christian Re- 
velation, voL i. pp. 196. 199. Oa Hum subject see Mr. Benson's Holaeaa 
Lectures for IftSO; ppi 78—96. 

• The reader whals desirous of seefng Che aritumem (wMeh is here ne- 
ctMarily treated with brevicj) fuUy disciissed, (■ referred to the Hulsean 
V^ze EsMy, for 1831. by the Rev. George Lanfshaw, B. ▲. (Cambridge, 
Irtti. 8«o.X entitled "The Evidences of tfts Truth of the Christian Relkion 
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chiefly abridged flrom Mr. LesDe*s Short and Easy Method wUh the Deists, 
a*td Professor Claparede's "Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gos- 
teU** to soswar to Bo o ssss u, uranslstsd and poblJshed in 8fD. London, IZfiB. I 



erroneous doctrines which that church tms impoi<n3 upor hci 
members, as articles of fiiith, that must be beheved on paiii of 
damnation. 

2. A second criterion of a miracle is, that it be ikstajt- 

TANEOUSLT AND PUBLICL7 PERFORMED, AND BEFORE CREDI- 
BLE WITNESSES. — A business, huddled up in a cloister bef<.^re 
a few interested monks, is not properly attested. But when 
an action is performed before the public eye, as the miracles 
of Moses and those of Christ were, or before witnesses wb'- 
haye totally exculpated themselyes of having any end but 
that of truth, we have all the attestation we can reasonably 
desire. 

(1.) It must be instantaneouslt performed. 

A miracle does not present the shades and grtdalions ob- 
servable in nature. Nature proceeds not by fits and starts, but 
is gradual and progressive in its operations ; does not create, bu: 
unfolds ; nourishes, and causes to sprout and grow ; aet6 ts work 
second causes, which act only by little and little, and do not pro- 
duce their effect until the end of a certain period. From this rule 
the divine agency is entirely fiee. God 9aidt " Let there be 
light, and there wot Ught" 

(2.) Further, pubucxtt or notoriety is requisite. 

Not that a miracle performed in the sight of a few witnesses 
is the less a miracle on that account It is enough that there '» 
a sufficient number of spectators worthy of crodit The no- 
toriety of this or that particular miracle may be more or leas 
restrained by circumstancee ; and we cannot reject a mimcle, 
properly established, under the pretence that it has not had ail 
the notoriety which we might have imagined to be necessary. 
How great soever may be the number of witnesses, we can 
always conceive a greater. But there is a degree of notoriety 
which satisfies reason ; and if it were not so, testimonial procJT 
oould never be complete. 

To this criterion of a miracle, it has been objected, that 
Jesus enjoined secrecy on some of the persons on whom he 
had wroucrht miraculous cures, and hence it has been in- 
sinuated that they could not bear the test of examination. 

Ajibwsb. — A little attention will show that this objection is 
unfounded. " Distinguirii the times, and the Scriptures will 
agree."^ This observation is of jiurticular importance in show- 
ing that the contradictions, which the oppoeers of revelation 
have asserted to exist in the relations of Ghrist'a nuiades, are 
utterly unlbonded ; and also in showing the reason why he 
commanded tojne of the persons whom he had healed, not to 
divulge their miraculous cures to any man, while be p e rf ormed 
others with the greatest publicity. 

Jesus Christ having delighted and instructed the multitude 
with his discourses, the &nie of them, and of hb mighty work% 
so struck the people, that the crowd winch assembled around 
him increased every day. In the universal eipectation of the 
5f essiah that then prevailed, there was reason to &ar lest the 
Jews, under the impulse of blind but ardent zeal, should have 
declared him their king, or lest some seditious spirit should 
take advantage of their favourable disposition towards him, to 
create some distuibanoe among that people. This indeed is 
evident from the Gbspel, which informs us that the Jews had 
laid a scheme to take him away by force, and make him a 
king, (John vL 15.) But Jesus did not choose to give umbrage 
to the Roman government. Though he was to be condemned to 
death, it was not necessary he should be so as a rebel to Cesar. 
That fine testimony was to be borne to his innocence, — IJlnd 
no fault in thio man, (Luke xziii. 4.) Determined to seal with 
his Mood the truth of his religion, he first proved his divine 
mission, multiplied the witnesses of his miracles, confirmed the 
faith of the apostles, gave them instructions, and destroyed the 
prepossession that the Messiah was to be a temporal king, sur- 
rounded with the pomp of worldly grandeur. But all this waa 
not the work of a few days. A rapid instruction, joined to a 
multitude of miracles crowded into a short space of time, would 
not have left traces deep enough in the minds of men. Infinite 
Wisdom, therefore, permitted not our Sariour to kindle the 
hatred of his enemies too soon, nor to deliver himself into their 
hands before Mo hour wot come. He was in the meak tims'to 
work miracles, and to give them the necessary authenticity ; but 
their greater or leaa notoriety depended upon times, places, and 
persons. By making these distinctions, we shall disoem in vm 
IMvine Saviour a wiwlom as constant in its aim, as admirable in 

i Dtstinftnite umpon, et coDCordabunt Scripture. Augaatia io Vcrk 
Domla^ ssna. 1ft. 
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fSt^ a p p i u p ri ation of Bienii to tfie iwuiety of d irnnnrinon fc He 
aoted len ofwnly In Jodaa : JeniMlem OflpedaUy vsquind from 
him great ctrcumapectioa. He wae there under the eye of Pilate, 
the MohedriiB, and tbepii^ata: and the eagenieee of the people 
to follow him might have readily furnished them with a pretence 
to aocuae him as eeditioua. In the leventh chapter of the Gospel 
of Jolm we leaniy that Jewut retired inio Oalileey iiol chooging 
f • remain in Judm<i^ because that the Jtw% »9ught to kill him. 
(John TiL 1.) Out of Judoa he was more at liberty. We must 
not therefore wonder at his saying to the demoniac of Gadara, 
Return t9 thine own home, and thew ho-w great thingt €hd 
hath done unto thee. (Luke niL 39.) Gadan was a city where 
there were many heathens: a distuibanoe among the people 
there was not so much to be feared. Jesus acted also more 
<ypenly in Galilee. We read in the fourth chapter of Matthew, 
that he there peiformed mirarles in a very public manner. Such 
was the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves ; and yet, as 
soon as he saw that the people were on the point of taking 
him away to make him a king, he retired to a mountain, (John 
tL 15.) He had regard therefore to the diflerent disposition of 
men's minds. This was -sometimes so favourable to him, that, 
choosing to distribute into difibrent places the light of his doc- 
trine, he prescribed silence to those whom he cured ; that he 
might not be too long detained in the same place by the mul- 
tituide, who, being incformed of a new miracle, would have im- 
portuned hun without ceasing. Thus, when he had raised up 
Jairus's daughter, he fiorbade the parents to publish it 

That our Loid chose to distribute equally the light of his doc- 
trine is evident from the Gospel. We learn (Mark L 88. Luke 
tv. 43.) that when he had wrought several miracles in Capernaum, 
he says, Let nt jfo into the next <ownt, that I may preach 
there aUo / fir therefore came I firth. The people wtaying 
him, that he ih^uld not depart fiom them, he aaid wtto them, I 
muot preach the kingdom of God to other cities alao. 

But this distinction of times will furnish us with the most 
fight in perusing the narrative of our Saviour's miracles. At 
hu entrance upon his ministry Jesus Christ used the utmost 
caution, not choosing to be detained at the commencement of 
his course. It was at the entrance upon his ministry that he 
healed the leper spoken of in Mark i. 40 — 45. Acoonlmgly, the 
evangelists sdds, that he recommended to the leper to keep 
silence respecting his cure. (ver. 44.) Presently after, he per- 
formed hie miracles more openly ; but took the wise precaution 
<^ qualifying their splendour. It was with this view that he 
declared his kingdom was not of this world. Luke infonns as 
that the people were amaied at the mighty power of God. But 
while they wondered at all things which Jesus did, he said to his 
disciples, Let thete tayinge wink down into your eart / fir the 
Son of man ohall be delivered into the hanfit of men, (Luke 
ix. 44.) The further he advanced in his course, the more eclat 
and notoriety did he give to his miraclea. On the approach of 
his last passover, he hesitated not to celebrate it at Bethany, at 
Jerusalem, and in sight of his enemies. We learn from Mat- 
thew (xxi 14. with John ziL 87.), that the blind and the lame 
came unto him in the temple, and that he cured them in the 
preoence of the chief prieoto. When he had laid the founda- 
tioos of his religion, the reserve which he had fbrmeriy used was 
no longer necessary : it would have shown more weakness than 
pradenoe. 

The preceding[ remarks will serve to remoTe the ^parent 
eontiadictions arising from the different decrees of notoriety 
which Jesus Christ gave to his miracles. As he Head men^ 
hearts, the different dispositions which he there disc^nrcrred led 
him to diversify his measures. He tompeied the splendour 
of his miracles, when any event miflnt resnlt^rrom that 
splendour iniurious to his religion* The infinite Wisdom 
which enlightened him* discovered to him, in this respect, 
combinations which Would have escaped a mortal sight. 
When, therefore, he appears to vsry his process, it is not 
that he changes his plan, but he avoids the obstacles which 
mi^ht injure iti* 

3. A miracle must, in the third place, u shisiblb ahd 
KAST TO BE OB8BKVED : in Other words, the ftcte purporting 
to be miraeolous must be of such a nature, that the senses 
of mankind can certainly neroeive that both the event is ieal| 
and its origin snpematiunii.' 

■ dspsrede's CoaiMewiloos apoa the Mbaclessf ths Oospe], ia s» 
■wer to Rooaseao, part t. c.7. 

• " Tbere are two tbbm" mys Arehblsbop TIHolai^ " aseesssiT to s 
Miracle :— ihat thsre ahMud be a supamatonl olftet wrouf ht, and ttal 
ikis effect bs evident to aenae, ao tnat, Uu»ugb a aupernaliunl elfcet be 
vrongbl, 7st If It be not evident to aease, ltl% to all Ute ends and pqiposes 
Off % miiael^as If it were bd^ sad esa be ao tesUiaoByor yroofefsay 



It most turn upon kws which are gensiAll) known, and not 
upon such as are scarcely or not at all known nor upon sob- 
jecto too remote from us, or which require tne experienced 
eye of an observer in order to be peiceived. A supernatural 
motion in the ring or satellites of Saturn could not therefore be a 
miracle for the generality of the earth's inhabitante ; it would at 
most be only so to astronomenb A miracle, being calculated to eih 
tablish the divine interposition, ought to be more within the reach 
of men : signs from earth, therefore, will be preferable to signs 
from heaveuw^If a man display a phial full of blood which 
oometimeo congeab and eomeiimeo liquefies, he has no right to 
our credit, unless he submit his phisl to the examination of our 
senses. But when the waters of the Nile are turned into blood; 
when millions are fed vrith manna ; when a man is raised from 
the dead; when four or five thousand people are fed by a 
pittance :— in such cases there can be no deception ; our senses, 
which are the only competent judges, have the means of judging. 

4. A miracle ought to be independent op second causes, 
or performed without aiiy natural instrument. 

If any external action or foreign circumstances accompany it 
(as was commonly the case), this action or circumstance has 
no natural connection with the cf&ct produced. This it is which 
particularly distinguishes miracles from natural events. The 
latter have a natural cause ; and that cause is proportionate te 
the eflecte wliich result from it. Thus evory body, that is in 
motion, moves in proportion to the force that impels it But 
the immAfliajA ipecial mterposition of God excludes that of phy- 
sical agente; in every miracle, the proportion between cauaes 
and e£cte no longer subsisti. Medicine has remedies proper 
for curing diseases : these remedies bear a certain relation to the 
nature of the malady which they are to remove or destroy ; but 
no such relation is discoverable in miracles. It is by natural 
means that the undentanding \b enlightened and instructed in 
those thingi of which it was previously ignorant 1 speak a 
language that is foreign to me ; I devoted time and labour to the 
acquisition of it, and employed the assistance of a master : but 
iX, mdependently of such aids, my mind be instantaneously en- 
riched with all the words of a language before unknown to me, 
the effect has not its cause in nature. The event is super- 
natural The application of this remark to the apostles^ at the 
day of Pentecost, is too obvious to be insisted upon^ 

It has been oiuicnn to this criterion of a miracle, that 
Jesus Christ, in three of his miracles, made use of an ex- 
ternal application ; which, if it were necessary to tlie cure, 
looks like the application of some hidden means of art It 
it were onnecessary, such process is anaigned as being im- 
proper in the mode, and even ridi<ndous. 

Ahswbr. The three miracles in question are those of ths 
man who had been bom blind (John ix. 1—7.), the blind man 
in the vidntty of Bethsaida (Mark viii. 23—26.), and the deaf 
man near the sea of Galilee. (Mark vii. 3S — 37.) In the firrt 
of these, ^ he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay," and 
commanded him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam ; the man 
went thither, and washed, and returned seeing. In the secsnd 
case, ** he took the blind man by the hand and led him out of 
the town, and when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw aught 1 and he looked np^ and 
■aid, I see men as trees walking. After that he put his hands 
again upon his eyes, and made him look up, and he v^as restored, 
and he aaw every man deariy ; and he sent him away t» his own 
house, saying. Neither go into the town, nor tell it t» any in the 
town^" N«irly similar was our Saviour's treatment ef ituo deaf 
man who had an impediment in his speech, into iriiese ean hs 
pot his fingers, and " spit and touched his tongns ^ and Ib^ng 
up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Bpbphalha, that 
is,— Be opened ! and straightway his eara were opened, aiid the 
stoing of his tongue was faxMod, and he spake plauK*^ 

** These three are the only instances whcss a doHh^rmie ex» 

tUng, becsoM It ■tsnds in need of another roiriKfrls, toffKo tMtimony ta 
It, and to prove that H waa wrouf ht And neither in 8cr!|>mrs, nor in pro> 
fine aatbora, aor In common nae of speech, isai^ thiaip eaMed a mtnMtte^ 
but what f$m under the notice of our aenaea ; a misaale being neUmc 
else but a aupematnral eflTect evident to aenae> tbc gjeat eqd and danign 
whereof la to be a aenaible proof and convtciisa u> as of amnething that 
we do not see. Fbr want of thia, tranaubalaiBriartBa i» no lairacle ^ a atgn 
or mtrtiele Is alwmya a thing aenaible, otherwise i^ couM be naakn. Now, 
that aneh a change aa ia pretended in tmnsubatantiation ahould really be 
wromfeil, and yet tbere anoald be no aifpa ef it^ ia a thing rery weoderAU » 
bat Bot lo aenae, for our aenaea percewe no change. An»that a thine 
ahoidd remain to all wpearance just as h waa, hath nothing at all of wonder 
In it We wonder, indeed, when we see »Btninge thins doikr, but no aato 
wondera when he aees nothing doosk** genaoBa «oL u. p^ MO. Svo. Msm- 
dsBilMOL 
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temal appUcaiion is leUted to have beeo iwed, and in all tbietk 
cMes the reawm for using it seems to have been one and the 
BOma, namely^ Is convey to the individuaU, on whom the miro" 
eUt "were perfirmed, a clear atourance thai Jeouo wao the 
ptTMn*! at lohote command, and by vhooe agency, tKe cure wot 
•wroughif and to enable them to otate to others the groundo of 
thio atwurance fully and cireumotantially. For Sii» purpose 
our Saviour used such a mode of application as was best cal- 
culated to make an impression on the senses these men possessed, 
unimpaired, antecedent to the miracle, and such as led them to 
observe that he was about to interpose, in order to perfect those 
organs which were defective. A little attention will show that 
eveiy circumstance in the different modes of application had this 
tendency. 

** A blind man can know another only by the voice or the 
touch. The blind man near Bethsaida our Lord led out of the 
town remote from the crowd, that he might be sure of the person 
who spoke to or touched him ; he then spat on his eyes, and 
laid his hands on him, and restored him to sight, though imper- 
fectly, — aAer that, he put his hands again upon his eyes, and he 
saw dearly. What possible mode could give him a more fiill 
assurance that the cure was wrought by the interposition of an 
external agent, and that Jesus was that agent 1 The deaf man 
could judge of the intentions of another only by seeing what 
he does ; him therefore our Lord took aside from the multitude, 
that he might fix and confine his attention to himself) and then 
he put his fingers into his ears, and touched his tongue, thus 
signifying to him that he intended to produce some change in 
these organs ; he then looked up to heaven, at the same time 
speaking, to signify that the change would proceed from a divine 
power, exercised at his interposition. 

*'The very same purpose was equally answered by our Lord's 
application to the eyes of the man born blind ; it assured him 
that the person who came close to him, and spoke to him, and 
anointed his eyes, was the sole agent, by whose interposition the 
cure was wrought Immediately, on approaching our Saviour, 
after receiving his sight, he must have recognised him by his 
voice. Had the grounds of his assurance been less full and cir- 
cumstantial, he never could have so unanswerably silenced the 
objections, and replied to the captious queries of the Pharisees, — 
What did he do to thee ? how opened he thine eyet ? — He 
anwered, and oaid, A man that m called Jeouo made clay, and 
anointed mine eyet, and oaid unto me. Go to the pool of Siloam, 
and waoh / and I went and washed^ and I received oight, 

** We may be confirmed in believing thii to have been the 
design of these external applications, by observing, that they 
were used in no instance except those of blindness and deafness, 
when a defect of the aenses rendered them necessary to convey 
•uch assurance of Jesus having been the author of the miracle. 
And still more, by obaeiring that it does not appear that any of 
these three men had any provious knowledge of our Saviour's 
power and character. The man bom blind, he healed without 
any solicitation. The blind man at Bethsaida, and the deaf man, 
do not appear to have come of themselves, they were brought 
by their fnends ; mote precaution was therefore necessaiy to call 
their attention to the person by whom the miracle was wrought, 
and give them full evidence that it was his sole worii. When 
the two blind men at Capernaum, and two others near Jericho, 
applied to our Saviour to be healed, it was with a declared pre- 
vious conviction of his divine power that they followed him, 
crying, Son of Havid, have mercy upon uo ! Hen, therefore, 
a less remarkable external application was sufficient; as they 
pro f ess e d their belief^ Jesus only required that this profession 
should be sincere : Believe ye, oaid he, that I have the pvwer to 
do thie f and they taid. Yea, Lord : then he touched their ejres, 
oaying. According to your faith be it unto you g and their ^et 
opened. 



** If these iwnarks are just, they exhibit one of those numbei^ 
lass cases, where incidents apparently minute and objectionable, 
when well considered, display the miraculous nature of the facts, 
and the admirable propriety of our Lord's conduct in every cir- 
cumstance ; and every such instance confirms strongly the con- 
clusion, that our Lord's miracles were not delusive visions, or the 
extravagances of a wild and senseless fiuiatic, but plain proo& 
of a divine power, exhibited widi the sobriety and dignity be- 
coming hi^ divine character."! 

5. Not onlt public MomTMsirrs must bx kbpt up, but 

«0M£ OUTWARD ACTIOHB MUST ALSO BK CONSTAZTTLY PCR- 
rOBMBO, IK MEMORY OP TBS PACTS THUS PUBUCLY WBOUOHT. 

I Dr. GraTea's " Bnav od the Charactsr of the Apostles and Rviiige> 
Mais deMf ned to prove that the/ were not Entbuaiasti," pp. 287, 268. 



6. Such MONUMSim must bb srr upf akd such acmcMr 

AND 0BSBRTANCE8 UfSTlTUTED, AT THE TEBY TIME WHCK THOSB 
EVENTS TOOK PLACE, AND BS APTEBWABD6 CDSfnjlUK9 WRB- 
OUT INTERRUPTION. 

These two rules render it impossible that the befief of any 
fiicti should be imposed upon the credulity of afler-flgea, when 
the generation asserted to have witnessed them had expired ; lor, 
whenever such fiicts come to be recounted, if not only mono- 
ments are said to remain of them, but public actions and obeeiw 
vanoes had further been constantly used to commemorattf diea 
by the nation appealed to, ever since they had taken place ; the 
deceit must be immediately detected, by no such moBumentB mj^ 
peering, and by the experience of every individual, wbo ooold 
not but know that no such actions or observances had been used 
by them, to coounemorate such events. 

VIL Let us now apply the criteria, thus stated and ex- 
plained, to the ILLUSTRATION of B fow of the miracles xelated 
in the Sacred Writings. 

1. And first, as to the Mosaic Miracles recorded in the 
Pentateuch :— 

The plagues in Egypt were witneooed by the whole nation 
of the Israelites, and felt by all the Egyptians. — At the Red Sea 
the Israelites passed through, and beheld the whole host of 
Pharaoh perish. — During forty yean were the children of larad 
sustained vrith food from heaven. Sometimes they were sup- 
plied with water from the flinty rock; and throughout their 
journeys they beheld the cloud of the Lord on the t^made by 
day, and the fire by night (Exod. xL 38.) — ^At the passage over 
the Jordan, *' the waters stood and rose up upon an heap / and 
all the Israelites passed over on dry ground in the midst of 
Jordan.** (Josh, iii 16, 17.) To eaidi of the miracles here 
briefly enumerated, all the criteria above stated will be found to 
apply. 

B.] The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, beixis chosen b^ Jeh»> 
to be hia peculiar people, for the preterralionof trae reUgioo, ths 
miracles performed in their behalf were tmquestiooablj worthy of their 
Almishty Author. Here we have the vrasr mark. 

[iij Tjie miracles in question, though some of them (as the plairoes in 
Egypt) were announced before they were actually performed, did actually 
and really take place in Egypt, and were removed only at the command ot 
Moses, while the land of uoahen On which the Israelites dwcU) waa ex* 
empted from their operation. Here we have our sbcomd, rann, and 
FOOBTH marks most fully establlahed ; for all the miracles above nienttoned 
were recorded by Moses st or about the time when they actually took 
place : moreover, he recapitulated the miracles which he had wrought in 
Egjrpt and in the wilderness, and appealed to those who were present for 
the truth of them; which no wise man would have done, If he could have 
been confuted. 

[iii.] Further, all these miracles were witnesseo by upwards of twe 
millions of persons, who remained collected in one camp for forty years; 
an assembly so great, probably, never before or since remained collected 
in one body for oo long a period. U; then, this whole naiioo had not been 
entirely without eyes and ears, if they were not bereft of reason ami 
sense, it was impossible, at the time these lacts were saM to have taken 
place, that they could have been persuaded of their eiisCence, had they 
not beeo rraL 

[hr.] Once more, to commemorate the protection of the Israelites^ when 
all the first-born of the E^ptianswere destroyed, and their deliverance 
from bondage, which was its immediate consequence, Moses changed the 
beginning of their year to the month when this event happened, and Inati- 
UUed the feast of the passover. To this was added the solemn consecra- 
tion of the first-bora of man and beast to the Lord, vrith the foUoicmc re- 
marlEable eliarge annexed :— " And it shall be token thy children asttket 
in time to etmvt, saying, ' What is this 7* thou shalt say to lAeffi, ' By 
strength of hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt from the house ^ 
bondage : and it came to pass, teihen Phdraok voula hardly lei us go, that 
the Lord slew all thejirst'bom in the land of Egypt, both the firsi-oom of 
man, and theJlrst-bomofbeast,—Therefbre I sacrifice to the Lord alt that 
openeth the matrix,* " Ac. (Exod. zUi. 14. 16.) All these things hare been 
oliserved ever aince, and establish the truth of the narration in the Ixiok 
of Exodus. In further commemoration of the destruction of the first-born 
of the Egvptians, the tribe of Levi was set apart ; and, besides the pass- 
over, the /east of tabernaclea was instituted, to perpetuate the dellvennce 
of the IsraelilM, and their journeying in the Desert (Lev. xxiil. 40. etseq.)\ 
as the feast or Pentecost was appointed fifty days after the passover (DeuL 
xxvi. 5--10.), in memory of the miraculous deliverance of the law from 
Mount Snai, which took place fifty days after their departure from EgypC 
In all these instances we nave our pitth and aixra criteria most clearly 
and decisively established. 

(v.l The same remark will hold with reapect to the miraculous supply of 
the Israelites with food, the memory of which vras perpetuated by the pot 
of manna; and to the twelve stones which were taken out of the midst of 
Jordan, at the time of the miraculous passage of the Israelites over thai 
river, luid were set up by Joshua at Gllnl, as a memorial to them for ever. 
Mow Irresistible is the reasoning of Mr. Leslie on this last monnmeot 1 " To 
form our argument," says he, " let us suppose that there never was any 
such thing as that passage over Jordan ; that these stones at Gilgal were set 
up upon some other ocetsion ; and that some designing man in an after-age 
invented this book of Joahus, aArmed that It was written at the time of that 
imaginary event by Joshua himself, and adduced this pile of stones as a tes- 
timony of the truth of It ; wooM not every body say to him, 'We know this 
Sile very well ; but we never before heard of this reason for it, nor of this 
ook oiJoahoa ; where has it lain concealed all this while, and where and 
how came you, after ao many agea, to find Itl Besides, this book tells n% 
that thia paasage over Jordan was ordained to be taught our chiklren from 
age to age, and therefore that they were always to be Instructed in tbs 
meaning of this particular monoma)t,as a memonalof It ; but we were never 
taught u when ws were children, nor did we erfcr Voseh our cbiMrea ai^ 
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WMh Uiloy; and it is inthehigliMt dogTM Impmbabto llMt Mcbui Mnpha* 
tic ordioaace should have beea forgouea, during the continuance ofio re* 
tnarkabte a pile set up for the express purpose ofperpetuatinx Its remem- 
brance.' And t( where we kaownot the reasoo of a bare naked moaameoc, 
a ficcltiotta reaacm canoot be iaposed ; how much more is it hnposaible to 
impose upon as in actfons and ooservances which we celebrate In memory 
of particular eTeots ! How Impossible to make us forget those passales 
whicti we dsily eoounemonic^ and persuade os that we bad always kept 
such iualjcudoiis in memory oi what we never heard of before : that is, that 
we knew it before we Icaew it I And if we find it thus impossible for an im- 

esicioa to be pot opon «s^ even in soom thine s which have not all the marks 
fore mentioned; how much more impoemble is it tiiatany deceit shook! 
be in that thii^ where ALL the marks do meet 1"* 

3. Secondly, the obseirations contained in the preceding 
pages apply with similar weisht and propriety to the Mira- 
CLKs BBcoROBD uf THE New Tkstahbiit ; the number, Tar 
riety, and greatness of which, as well as the persons by whom, 
the persons before whom, and the manner in which they were 
respeotiyely performed, together with the effects produced by 
them, and the incontestable fact, that their realit^r was never 
denied by those who witnessed them, or who, living near the 
time when they were performed, had the means as well as the 
inclination to deny tnem, if they had not been adttaily 
wrought, are all so many indisputable proofs of tiie truth of 
the Cnristian revelation. If only one or two miracles had 
been wrought for this puipose, it might have been considered 
as a fortunate chance, which occuncS at a convenient season ; 
or, if Christ had performed them privately, and before his 
own disciples only, they might have been suspected by the 
rest of the world of fraud and imposition. But the reverse of 
all this was the actual fact ; for, 

(I.) The svnmjtn of Chritt't nuraeUt vat very great. 

If we consider only those which are recorded at larger they are about 
foity innomlwr ; and consequently the opportunities ofersminstion were 
Increased, and of deceit propordonably lessened. But it is evident that 
they most have been lieyond all number, if we take into account the seve* 
nl instances in which we are told thst great multitudes docked to Jesus, 
who were sIBieted with varions diaeaaes, for the most part incurable by 
humaa skiB, and that ke healed tketn all ; and that thousands were fed by 
him with a lew ioavea and fishes. The Gospel, indeed, Is full of the miracles 
of Christ ; and one of his biographers infonns us, that he performed a 
greater number than are in any way recorded. But, 

(S.) There woe a great VAaixTT in the miraelee recorded 

in the A^ew Teetameniy vfhich were of a permanent nature, tmd 

might be reviewed and re^eseamined, at in many instancet we 

kwrm they actually were. 

The YJkMorr of Christ's miracles Is a circumstance that claims our atten* 
IkMi eqoally with their number. As no impostors eirer pretended to per* 
form a great number of miracles, so they uwavs or usually limited them- 
selves to one species of them. It was the number and variety of the mira- 
cles wrought by Moses, which at length convinced the Egvptian magicians 
that the power by which he wrought them was divine. From the variety 
of elTecta in the universe, we conclude the existence of an Almighty design* 
iog cause. One effect or two of different kinds, or a few of the same kind, 
ijjay be inadvertently ascribed to chance ; or it may be said, that the per 
•oos prodacing soeh effects possessed some extraorainary or peculiar skill 
in accompltehing them, or some peculiar art in imposing on men in respect 
tif them. But a variety of effects, all mutually distinguished, and each per- 
f«%t in its Idnd, su^ests the idea of a perfect scent, powerful and design* 
Inc. employed in prodocing them. And this is uie case wtth the miracles 
of Christ ; for, not one disease oolj, but aU are subject to the power of 
Christ and his apostles ; not onlv diseases, but evtry calamitv which Is in* 
rident to mankind are banished by their word ; and even death, the last 
enemy. Is obedient to them, and gives up his prey at their command, esp«* 
eially at the command of Christ We behold him, giving eight to the bora 
to'iad;— healing the obstinate feproty,— making those who wanted a limb* 
perfect^ — those who were bowed double, straight,— those vfhoehook with the 
|Ni<iy, robust,— nerving the withered arm with s/ren^/A,— restoring the in* 
»ane and demoniace to reaeon, and raising the dead to life. That great mi* 
raele of raising the dead, in particular, Christ performed no less than four 
times ; once on the ruler's daughter, just after she had expired,— again, on 
the widow's son, as he vras carried on his bier to be interred,— a third time 
on I^zanis when he had laid in his crave four days,— and lastly, the great* 
est iostanee of all. In himself. We behold the apostles also ejqpelling de* 
loons, restoring the lame from his birth, giving sight to the blind, healing all 
manner of diseases, and giving life to the dead. These sopematural works 
were not performed in a/ew mstances, with heeitaiion and diffidence; but 

* Leslie's Short and Essy Method with the Deists, p. 22. 3d edit The real- 
itif of the miracles performed by Moses, and the impossibility of account* 
log for them by natural means, are ably vindicated by H Du Voisin, Auto* 
nee des Livres de Moyse, pp. 919—093. The various miracles, which sre 
•onclsehr noticed above, are considered in detail, and excellently illustrat- 
ed, by Mr. Faber, in his HoriB Blosaica (vol. i. pp. 39&— 387.) and bv Dr. 
Graves, in his Lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch. (VoL 1. 
pp. 151—171.) In hia q>pendix to the same vdume (pp. 373— 410.X Dr. O. 
has refuted the sceptical remarks of the late Dr. Geddes(who chiefly bor* 
rowed them from continentsl critics), which have lately neen re-aseerted 
by a living opposer of divine revehtion, as though they had never before 
b**ea refated. Dr. Colly er. In hisLer-tures on Scripture Miracles (p. 151. to 
the end), has also treated on the principal miracles recorded in the Old aix) 
New Testaments ; and the miracles of tne New Testament are treated of by 
Or. Dodd. In the first and second volumes of his Discourses on the Bfiracles 
and Puvbles. (Sva 4 vols.) London, 1809. 

• So Kwxxov; signifies. It is a different word from x-^^^f, and has a dif- 
ferent signification. Both these words occur in Matt. zr. 31. xva^xov; vymt 
X wxevf wiftwmravwTts. He made the matmedto be loAote, those who wanted 
a Ucnb. per/eety and the lame to walk. V/hat an amaxinc instance of divine 

?nwer, of crea/tve energy, must the reproduction of a hand, foot, or other 
mb l>e, by the mere word or touch of Jesus ! How astonishing to the spec- 
.■tors ! That the abori l« the "ir*"**M[ of *-'>u«f, see Wetsteln, Kypkc, and 
■CkneroDMatt cv.ai. 



every week and every day were witnesses to nomerons instances of them for 
a successive series of years, so that all suspicion of human management, 
compact, and juggle, was for ever precluded. In short, not only man hut 
every other being bows ih ready subjectfon to their voice ; not only animate 
but inanimate creatures, leel the power of (Sod, and act cooixary to their 
natures, at his will.— The winds, the waves, the rocks, the sun. the earth* 
the heavens,— all are the aubjects of thoae who first introduced the Chris* 
tian dispensation. 

(8.) 7%tf Dsiiev of Chritfe miraclet wae truly important, 
OMd every way worthy of their Almighty Author. 

The very kfaids of these miracles were foretold by the prophet Isaiah, 
near^ seven centmriee b^ore ,-• and if wo reflect on the end and purpose 
for Which these miracles were wrought, we find it grand snd noble, full of 
dignity, majesty, and mercv. It was, to carry on one vast and consistent 
plan or Providence, extending from the cresdon to the consummation of 
all things, to esublish a system of belief hope, snd praeUee, adapted tolh« 
actual wants and conditions of manlUnd ; which had been revealed in part 
to the Jews, promised to the prophets, and tended to destroy the four great 
moral evils,— so prevalent and so pernicfous,— viz. atheism, scepdcism, la* 
OBoralltv. and rico. In subservienee to their grsnd <rf>jec^— the confirms 
tion of his divine mission, the miracles of Christ were wrought for the moaC 
benevolent of all purposes, the alleviadon of human misery in all its forms, 
snd they carry in them the characters of the greatest goodness ss well as 
of the greatest power. Most of them were performed in consequence of 
wplication or entreaty ; and, on these occasions, the character and con- 
duct of Jesus appear, adorned with the moat delicate expressions of com* 
pliance and piety. 

[i.] The Uistances of the leper, who applied for himsel£ as Jesus came 
down from the mountain (Matt. viil. 3.);-~of the centurion, in applying for a 
favourite servant (viii. a);— of the sick of thepalsy, brought in his bed, and 
let down by the roof (Luke v. 18.);— and of the nuer, whose daughter lay 
at the point of death, and expired before his arrival (Luke riii. 41.) ;— are 
all so many occasions which display that divine compassion, which was ever 
open to the cries of the miserable :— a compassion surmounting erery ob- 
stacle, unconquerable by opposition, and with dignity triomphinc over it. 
The circumstancea of the last-mentioned application are remarkably beau- 
tiful. We see a ruler of the synagogue falling down at the feet of Jesus^ 
beseeching him to come into his house ; the more Importunate in his en- 
treaty, ss probably he had been either an enemy, or liable to the impute 
tion of beinc one^ and, on that account, also, the more doubtful of success ; 
to crown all, his case was pitiable and pressing : He had one only dough' 
ter about twelve yeare of age, and »he fay a dying. As Jesus went to the 
house, the people crowded about him, and in the Unong a most compss* 
sionate cure was wrought, only by touching the hem of his garment In 
the mean time the young woman expires, and messages arc aent to pre- 
vent his taking any Airther trouble. This new distress has the effect of 
heightening the compassionate lavour. It instantly drew forth from tlie 
mouth of Jesus that reviving declaration, the preclude of the miracle : f^mr 
not, believe onlv, and ehe ehall be made whole. (Luke Tlii. 60.) 

(».] Beautiful as these instances are, yet they yield to others, where Je- 
sus wrought his miracles without ^)piicatioiL To prevent entreaty, to 
watch for opportunity of doing good to others. Is the very essence of a be* 
nevolent character, and is the perfection of an amiable one. The miracn- 
fous draught of fishes (Luke v. 1.) is perhaps one of the lowest of these In* 
stances, we cannot suppose that the disciples could either ask or expect 
such an appearance in their favour. But, as the miracle, by its greatness, 
was fitted to inspire every sentiment of reelect ; so the occasion of work- 
ing it served to give a ftall opening into the indulgent character of their Mas- 
ter at the moment of his caJllng them. His entering soon after into Peter's 
house, and healing his wife's mother, who fatr sick of a fever (Matt viM. \A\ 
was also an act oiindulgence, and peculiarly fitted to secure the attach* 
ment of this zealous disciple. The feeding of thousands mirec utously with 
a few loaves and fishes, gives a happy and striking instance of an attention 
descending to the most ordinary wants of men. The cases of dlsposses- 
ston have the most humane aspect where the misery was great, and no ap- 
plication sopposable, nor any desire of reliel^ on the part of the persons 
possessed. 

[Hi.] There are two Instances of sn^h distresses as every day occur, in 
which we see Jesus interposing, unasked, with the most exqublte sensi- 
bility. One is a case of infirm old age ; the other of youth cut off fat its 
bloom ; distresses mortifying to the pride of man, and always deeply aflbct< 
ing to a generous mind. WUt thou be made whole 7 says Jesus to the oM roan 
lying at t^ie pool of Bethesda. (John v. 6.) The helplessness of distressed 
old age cannot be painted In more lively colours, than in the rirople account 
which the man gives of himself; snd never was relief dispensed with more 
grace and dignity : Jeeue eaith to him, Rise, take up thy bed and walk. 
(John V. 8.) The other distress is stillof a more tender kind, the untimely 
death of an only son ; a diirtreas always great, but on the present occasion' 
heightened bv the concurrence of affecting circumstances. Jesus went 
into a eity eaUed Nain, NoWj when ke cams nirh to the fate of the city, 
behold there wae a dead man carried out, the onfy son of me mother, ana 
ehe wae a widow. And much people qfthe city wae wtth her. (Luke vii. 
11, 12.) In attendinc to the narration, we sympathize deeply with the dis- 
tress of the sorrowful mother ; we even particirate In the sympathv and 
sorrow of the altendanu. Such a distress was adapted to the divine XMty of 
Jesus. When the Lord »aw her, he had eompaeeton on her, and eatd ufU 
her, Weep not (Luke vii. 13.) ; and he came and touched the bier, and oaidt 
Young man, arise. (14.) And, lest the immediate object of the miraclt 



imstance otunnst's miracles oemg preoiciea so msny years 

irformance of them, Is particularlv worthy of notice. It re* 

picion of any design to impose on tne understandings of men. 

by the power of novelty, or to surprise them by a species of 



• The circumstance of Christ's miracles being predicted so msny years 
before the performanc 
moves all suspicion 
to sway them by the 

proof, of which they bad never before heard. In this respect the miracles 
of Jesus have a great advantage over those of Moses, when Moses ap. 
peared, the notion of a miracle must have been new and unprecedented ; 
alfowing Ihia, there was no impropriety in the use of miracles, among a 
rude, uncivilized people. But, when the worid became more polished, 
and, by the frequency of Impostnre, more suspicious and inquisitive, it was 
highly proper that the species of proo^ by which any new system waa con- 
firmed, siiould be previously notified, or be such as men had been In the 
habit of attending to. This applied particularly to the Jews, the witnesses 
of the miracles of Jesus. They were muc h prepossea^ed ajralnst him ; and 
it was of importance that the proof from this quarter should appear in the 
most unexceptfonable lighL Jesus had this In view, in the answer given ta 
the disciples of John the Baptist, when they inouired if he was the Christ. 
He flireciB them to his miracles, in proof tiiat lie waa, and appeals to the 
predictions of the same prophet who had «iescribed the eharar ter and ae 
(Ions of their Marter . Cnmpnre Isa. xxix. 18, 19. xxxv. 4—6. and Ixl 1. nth 
Matt XL 4, 5. and Mark vii 37. 
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THB MIRACLES RELATED IN TH£ SCRIPTURES, 



[C«Ar. TV. 



•hould eteap* oi, the hittoiian concIudM (b« account of It wkh obMnrtaf) 
thai JoKua aelivered him to ku m»tktr. (16.) Oreal actions In ordinary lira 
have often much of the terrible In rheui ; if they have beauriei^ yet thej 
are iiaually of the awful kind ; bat, in the miracles of Jeaua, there la no> 
thing aUnuing ; ihev were bartful to none, and benellclaJ to all who felt 
their influence. We naturally wiah ouraelrea to have been 8)>actators of 
tho«e agr(*eable aeenea. Thia waa the charm which orerpowered the ain> 
pidity orpreiudicoa of the mulUtudea, when the other channa of the miim' 
clea aoeuied to have operated faintly. On occaalon of one of the lowest 
exortiona, the muUitinle waa capable of making the fc^wiog reflection: 
ii> hmh don» aU thing9 well ; he maketh Mh tht aeitf to Aeor, and the dumb 
le* 9§*eakA 

^' Compare with these erBxigelical miracles, the pagan mi- 
racles, as delivered to us by report, or the ecclesiastical mira- 
cles after the church was supported by the state :— but there 
is no comparison. The latter were usually such as would 
make fools stare, and wise men suspect ; and as they began, 
to they ended in yain,— establishing nothing, or what was 
worse than nothino^; if fialse, the tricks of deceitful men ; if 
true, the frolics of Tantastical demons.*'^ 

In short, the miracles of Christ had nothing m them faii» 
tnstical or cruel, but were glorious acts of kindness and be- 
neficence, done to persons to whom it is usually least done, 
but who most ne^ed his kindness and benefioenoe^— the 
poor, the needy, the desolate, and the afflicted. 'Iliey weie, 
moreover, calculated to excite gratitude rather than fear, and 
to persuade rather tlian to terrify. Jesus performed no mira- 
cles of the severe kind, and the apostles very few^— no more 
indeed than were necessary for wise and good purposes, viz. 
the detection and the punishment of sin and hypocrisy in the 
infant state of the Christian church. 

Of the vast multitude of miracles, performed by Jesus 
Christ, there are only two which carry in them any marks 
of severity, namely, his suffering the demons to enter the 
herd of swine, in consequence of which the whole herd 
perished in the waters ; and his causing the barren fig tree 
to wither away. 

[i.] With regard to the deatmctJon of the awtaie (Matt rllL 9&-dl. Mark 
V. 12—17.), it anould be considered that Jeaua did not, properly apeaking, 
command or do thia, but only aaffered It to be done ; and ft ia no more an 
Impeachment of hia goodneis that he auflered thia to be done, than it la of 
the providenca of the Almighty, that he permila any evil to b« committed 
ta the world. Jeaua might auflrer thia, perhuiar tu ahow the great power 
•nd malice of evilapirita if not reatrained hj Omni|)otence ; perhaps If the 
Jews wnra the owners of the swine, to puniah them for keeping auch ani* 
mala in direct Tiolatkm of tlie Mosaic institute, which Ibrbade the eating of 
twine, and even the kcepinc of them ; or, perhapa, if the ownera of them 
were Oentilta, to convince tnem of the aacredneaa and divinity of tiM Jew> 
lah laws, which (it ia well known) they ridiculed on many accoonlat and 
•apecially for the prohibition of eating swine's flesh ; and ftLrther, it may 
be, to puniah them for laying a snare in the way of the Jewa. But, who- 
CTar they were that aiisiaioea this ioaa, they seemed to have deaerreU It 
for their covetous and inhuman temper ; for they were not so much pleaaed 
with tbo good that waa done the aJnictcd man, aa tliey were oflended witli 
the kM8 :>( the swine ; and, instead oi be\a% awakened by so great a miracle 
to ttwfess their ams, and revere the power of Christ, they iMssired him im- 
mediaieiy to depart out of their coaata. They could not but be aenaiUe, 
Chat he, who had wrought thia miracle among them, muat b« a divine per- 
son ; yet, because they had sustained some loss by it, they nerer applied to 
him for mercy, hut aani him away, and thua ahowed theioaalves siill mor« 
worthy of the punishment that h«id been inflicted upon them. 

[IL] In eauaUig the barren Ag.treo to wither away (Matt. xxi. 19. Hark xi. 
14. 21.x Jesus neither invaded private prapei^, nor did any injury to the 
community at large ; and though this ia alleged aa a aevera mincle, the at- 
legatioi^ ia not to the puipose. For, as the flig>tree was not an animated 
being, m it was not, in a proper aenae, capable of being Idodly or unkindly 
treated, but waa a proper and atrong flguraUve repreaentatioo of the Jew- 
ish piiopla. tf ui the leaaon, which thia action dictated to hia dlseiplea, ami 
now dictatea tq us, |s of the first importance Co every msn alive,-'to the 
deist as well aa to (he heliever. If the opportunities which God has given 
na for our improveiii«ni ii^ religious knov/Iedge end the pmiflcation of our 
aflreetlooa, be neglected or misem gloved ;— if we be foui^d unfiruitfui in the 
knowleiiicc of the tortl J^sps, and in good worka, wiUcli are the fruiu of 
iaith in him, we wuft expect to be withered like the barren flg-tree, before 
Che fiery blast of his displeaaure, when he cometh to judge Uie earth.s 

There were good reasons, therefore, for Christ's severity 
in these two cases; but in all other instances he was perfect 

foodness and beneyolence. ** He went about doing good.*' 
[e was the greatest physician to bodies as well as souls ; 
his constant employment was, feeding the hungry, healing 
the sick, easting out demons,^ and raising die dead* The 

* Dr. David Hnnter'a Observations «ii the Qlstory of Jeaus Chriat. vol. 
L pp. 296— 981. Edinburgh, 177a 

• Dr. JorUn's Remarks on EceleslMtical History, vol. L p. 2G6. 9d edtt. 

* The above, dni^btleaa, was the general design of the embtlein of ihe 
barren ng-tree. It «ai| usual, among the people of the East, to deaignate 
things by actions ; and (here are frequent inatancea of thia nMur^ in the 
prophets of the Old Teatament In like manner, Jesus Christ, by a fiuniliar 
type, gave the Jewa to understand what Uiey must expect for making only a 
forrad pmfeaeion of reOglon '.—The kingdom qf OodehaU he taken from 
f^^^I^ ^ « *^^^ bringing forth the f mite thereof. (Matt xxi. 
43.) Thia figure of the fig-tree was employed by Christ, more than onc-e 
to the aacne purpose, as may be seen in tne parable related In I^ke xiii. 
a— 9. In MatL xxi. li. and BCark xi. 14. 2L It Is by way of mte { there, by 
way of parable : here the malediction is executed upon it ; there It is de- 
nounced (ver. 7.>-Cut it down, whv emnberetk it the grouudt 

• There was a peculiar propriety In Jesup casUng out evil nlriCa, which, 
by Divine Providence, were permitted to exert theniaelvea at that Ume, and 
l9 poseoaa many peraooa. " Bj this he showed thai ha came to deairoy the 



first of his miracles was at a weddf n^, converting wvier intti 
wine, thus sanettoning the sacred institution of maniag«v 
and at the same time showing that he was no enemy to in- 
nocent festivity ; and one of the last was restoring the ear oi 
the hig^-priest*s servant which Peter had cut oil', llie Goe> 
pel was a covenant of mercy, and it could not be better rati> 
ned ^dd confirmed than by acts of mercy. 

[4.] Cfitider fitrther the eaxATyasi tf ChrUi^t iwrac/et. 

If any actkraa can be called miraculons, ihoee of Jesus are hnfispotably 
so. In tbe aimplest instances of cures performed, we always find sou«e 
circnmstancea fixing thia pohit,— auch as^ that the diteaae waa iu ita naiure 
incurable, tl*at it vraa inveterate, and had balBed every efiTori of art ; tliat it 
waa instantaneously removed, bv a aingle word, auuietimea wiihout it, 
aometimea by a touch, or by appHcatlona, firum which in a natural way no 
relief was to be expectod,--for example, anohithig wUh clay the eyea of a 
man born blind. In the higher inatancea of exenioo, aucli as raisang the 
dead, we have no dMculty in detorminiiv them to have been miracutoua. 
To explain them In any oiher way, Is an attempt which muat terminate in 
confusion and absurdity, cm which account very few have ever engaged ia 
h. Bat it la of conaequence to obaenre, that worka ao great could ue%er 
have been admitted aa true, bv a acrupuioua and ioqulaiiive age, had thero 
been any doubt of their certainty. Their anaAnaaa, which all bad occa- 
alon to know, and which no one ever cootradicled (aa will be alu/wn in a 
subsequent nageX aecurea them againat the auraiclon of imposture. Im- 
poetora ackun dinl in great Iricfcn; tf*Ja wooki offend too much agaiust 
probability, and prompt men to an biveatigation. They usually Mtikiy 
themselves with little tricksy becanae they are leaa open to anapicfcn, and 
more eaaily gate cfwHL 

[6.] 0b9erve alf the vimsovs bjf wAem ihete wiraelet were 
€iec9mpU9hed» 

They were wrooght by persona who were known to be i>oor, nnlenrned 
of low condition, and deatftuto of great frienda and powerfnl patrons ; who 
gave oUier proov of their mission, and did not rest the whoie of their caore 
upon miraclea, but who likewise insisted upon the reasouableneaa of th«>i( 
doctrbies, which they ofl^rod to examination. Further, they were wn>nght 
by persona who appealed to God, and declared that they would perftMrm 
them. By acting in the name of the God and Father of aU, they fcave the 
beat kind of proof that they were anpported by him, and thua prevented ob. 
jectiona that the wonder might happen by chance, or be eflvcted by a se- 
cret fatal power, of which they tbemaelvea knew nothing, or by evil spirit^ 
or for other enda and purpoaea ; and they laid themaelvea under a Dec4 »• 
aity of ftiUlling their promlaea, or of paasing for men wlio ettber deceivi d 
otben or were deceived themselves. But Jeans Christ and hia apoailf s 
were not the only peraooa "who confidently appealed to the evidence «»i 
miraclea, In the very foce of their enemiea ; thus during thenkaa k were, 
to a detectkm of imposture, if anv Impoature had existed. There wa* a 
clasa of wrttera In the nrimltlve chnrcii who compoaed what were styled 
AvoLOoua." (Some oi these apologies have already been cited.) They 
*' were addreaaed to the Pagana ; and it vraa their avowed design to defend 
Chriatianitv. and to vindicate the reception of h. 

*'The oMeat vnriter of this description with whoso worka we are at all 
acquainted ia QuAORATua. He lived about aeventy y eara after the death i^ 
Chriat, and presented hia Apology to the emperor Adrain. A passage of it 
has been preserved by Eusebius; from which It appeara, tliai he fonnaHy 
and confidently appealed to the miraclea of Chriat, as a matter which 8dlllI^ 
ted not of the least doubt or controversy. 'The works of our Saviour,' saja 
he, * were always conspicuous, for they were real Both they that were 
hraled, and they that were raiaed flrom the dead, were aeen, not only whrn 
they were healed or raiaed, but for a lon^ time afterwards ; not only whilst 
he dwelt on this earth, but alao after hia departure and for a good while 
subsequent to h : insomuch that aoOR of them have reached to our linif»s.^ 

"To the aame purpoae apeaka Justik Maxttb, who followed Qnadraiua 
at the Artance of about thirty years.—* Christ healed thoae, who from 
their birth were blind and dev and hune ; cauaing by his word, one to 
leap, another to hear, and a third to see ; and, having raised the d«>ad and 
cauaed them to Uve, he, bv hia work^ excited attention, and induced the 
men of that age to know him. Whoy however, seeina these things done, 
said that It waa a magical appearance, and dared to call him a mafician and 
a daealver of the people. *• 

" Next hi chronokwical order follows TnanrLUAii, who flourished during 
the same century with Justto Martyr.— 'That peraon whom the Jevrs had 
vainly Imagined, from the meanneaa of hia iqipearance, to be a mere n»iui. 
they afterwards, in consequence of the power which he exerted, conKiden^l 
as a magician : when he, vrith one word, ejected devlla out of the bodies of 
men, gave eight to the blind, cleanaed tne leproua, strengthened tlte nerri-s 
of those that had the palmr, and, lastly, vrith one coounand, raised tUe 
dead; when he. I say, made the very eleroenta obey him, asaungad rh« 
atorma, and walked upon the aea% demonatratlng himself to be the Word 
ofOod'v 

" We may finally notice Oarani, who lived in the third century, and who 
pubHahed a regular defence of Christianity against the philosopher Ccl^ttis. 
^Undoubtedly we do think him to be the Christ and the Son of God, l^ 
eauae he healed the lame and the blind: and we are the more confini)ed 
in thia peraimalon by what la written In the prophecies ; Then shall rhe 
eyes of the blind be opened, and the eara of the deaf ahaU hear, and the 
lame man ifMi leap aa an hart. But, that he alao raiaed the dead, and that 
It la not a fiction or those who wrote the Goapela, la evident from hence : 
that. If It b$A been a fiction, there wouM have been many recorded to be 
rafeed un, and auch aa had been a long time In their gravea. But, It not 
being a fiction, few have been recorded.** 

"That the defenders of Christianity should thus needlessly commit 
themselves ro the hostile pagana, if no miraclea had been performed, nnd 
when a reguhur conftitalion of their pretencea waa perfoctly eaay, it ia 
alike difllcult to account for and hard to believe."* 

empire of Satan, and aeemed to foretell that, wheresoever his doctrine 
should prevail, klolatry and vice should be put to flight He foreaaw thai 
the great and popular objection to him vronid be, that he waa a magirian ; 
aiad therefore ne confuted it beforehand, and ejected evil splrito, to show 
that he waa In no confederacy with them.** Jortin'a Rjm. on £ccL Hist, 
vol 1. p. 2Ba . . 

• Quadrat. Anol. apud Buaeb. Ecclea. Hilt Qb. Iv. e. S. 
a Jnat.Maft Dial. p. 288. edit Thlrtbv. 

« TertuL Apol. p. 20. ed. Prior. Par. W& \ 

• Orig. cont Ccla. lib. ii. 1 4a 

• Faber*B DUBcultfes of lafideOty, pp. 
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(6.) Tke ^tfrttiit b«m>bb wk$m |A# wdracln were w r e t ^ ki 

tiaim itr espeddl neiiee, 

llMse MtonlshlDf aetiOM wen not perfemed in Mqaaatored cells or 
■uuum1c& cauikNiflijr ahimniRf the lV{hlof troUi, and the acmtinj of oAciout 
Inquiries. They were wrooght in a learned age and in civilised coontrles, 
In the potitesc and best inhabited pana of the world, where persons are not 
easil7 deluded. It Is worthy of rouiaric. that, when Christianttjr was pub* 
lished, a general prejudice hi the people, and a vefT seTere aa9|>ick>n hi 
the foremment, prerailed against the belief of miracioa. They were stiff* 
niatixed bj the opprobnoos name of mo^tc; and Augustus^ it is yfill 
known, had [published very rigorous edicts against the whole race oiprat- 
tigiat&ra oi jugglers. Further, the Christian miracles were exhibited in 
the face of (tajToefore vast mottltudes of friends and enemies indiscrimi* 
Bstely, to whose eolM snd <le<i6srate investigation they were submitled; 
and at a time, when men wanted neither power nor inclination to expose 
them if they were impostures, and who were in no danger of being called 
atheists for disbelieving thorn, and of being insalted by the populace and 
iteraecuted by the eiril magistrate for deriding thorn. The miracles of 
Christ and his apostles were witnessed by thousands, who would have re* 
Joiced In the detection of imposture, had any been attempted or practised, 
and who scrutinised both them and the persons on whom they were 
wrouf bt, with the nicest subtil^r snd strictest accuracy. In order (If poasi- 
ble) 10 discover any fraud or Mlsehoed in them. The peraons who had 
experienced theae miracnlous effects, and who had been cured of blind- 
nes.^ leprosy, palsy, or lameness, or who had had lost limba restored to 
them, or who had oeen raised irom the deed — these persons lived man v 
years aAerwmrds— public monuments of them--and carrying about vrith 
them, In their own perseos, the full conviction o( these amasing opera- 
tions. > 

(7.) T%e MAKVKit, fee, tit which thete mrcLclet vere per* 

fermed, ie equally worihif 9/ atteniioTi, for itt pubUcitjff etm- 

pUeitjf, and dinnterettedneit. 

U.] As the miracles of Christ and his aposUes were numerous, diverai- 
ftetl, and great, so they were wrought opsMLr and ptbmcly, without con- 
cealment or disguise, wluch Is a circumstance necessary to establish their 
cretfiu 

Pagan antiquity foinishes na with accounts of pretended miracles, and 
•f pretended miraculous intercourses between men and their deities: but 
tlie scene of thea is stways laid out of the reach of observation and disco- 
very. Modem miracles also liave in a great measure owed their being to 
I he same source. When Jesus began to work miracles, he did not retire 
into deserts and comers, as if there had been something in the operation 
In be kept secret, or wlfich, if discloded, would bring the whole intodlscre* 
d<L But as he appeared In the world on purpose to instruct it, and as his 
doctrine was fi)r this nur|iose delivered m public, so his miraclea which 
w<lre chiefly exhibited for the support of the doctrine, were public also ; 
bein? performed in the most frequented places and on the most public oc- 
caaiuQ4, as at marriages and funerals, and on solemn festivau. Thus, 
many were done at Jerusalem, at the times of the great festivala, when 
titers was the greatoat concourse of people from all iwrts of the country ; 
othera, in the public streets of villages and cities; others, in the public sy- 
n igogues ; and others, before grent uiultitudea, who came together to hear 
Jesus, and to be healed by him of their inflrmltles. By fiir the greater part 
•f his mirac|(<« wore wroustit in the vicinity of the sea of GsBlee, which 
was surrounded by large, fertile, and populoua tracts, especially the two 
Galitees, ccMitaining many towns, snd a multitude of villages, the least of 
which towns (Josephus informs us) contained upwards of ;^een tkauaand 
•o^tl*,* flome of Christ's miracles, indeed, were, from their nature, more 
prvirate than others ;* yet privacy wsm never industriously sought after, 
except where the reasons of it sre obvious. But an instance or two of this 
kind cannot be aupposed to invalldste the credibility of great numbers 
openlv performed. Considering the opposition of the world. It vrould not 
have been unreasonable, had the miracles of Jesus been less public; In 
S'Mfie caaea he might have changed his ordinary manner with propriety ; 
b-it, to the last, be persisted in it; for instance, at the resurrection of his 
friend Lasania only a little before his own death. The openness of the 
miracles was therefore a defiance to the malice, and k defiance to the in* 
credulity of the world ; it being as true of his mlraclea as he asserted it to 
bo of bis doctrine : — Itpake op«n/y, said Christ, to the world. lever taught 
in the Mfnagogue^ and in the temple, whither tke Jew aheajfe resort; and 
in secret Aare leaid nothing. (John xviil. 20.) 

The miracles of Chriat and his apostles were accompanied with no ap- 
p«^rance of pride, vanity, or ostentation. When a man preaches up him* 
srii; and assum^ haushty aire of importance and superiority, he gives 
cause for suspicion. Such was the caae of Simon the Sorcerer, as repre* 
•ented by Lulte (Acts vlli. 9.\ whose principal design seems to have been 
that he might pass for a very great person among the Samaritans. But the 
comiact of the apostles in this respect was unexceptionable ; and Jesus, 
dorinjt bis ministry, acted as a servant and as a prophet sent from God, 
ascribint all his miracles to his Father. While, however, Christ's manner 
was totally free from osteniadon, his miracles were characterixed by a 
peculiar sobriety, decorum, authority, and dignity. They display some* 
thing above the ordinary character of man, but they are/octe in which the 
spectators could not be mistaken. 

[li.] All the miracles of Christ were performed with the utmost Soiru* 
ci rr OP SCAjDiKa. 

They are often, to all appearance, casual and Incidental. At other times 
b'^ wrought his miracles when proonpted by entreaty, or where such an 
occasion preaented Itseli; that it would have been out of character not to 
haTe wrought them. The manner of his doing them Is remote (him aU 
aitopicion of deceit or vainglory. As no ostentation is dteplayed before, so 
none is evinced after, the performance. Often he forbade those« who were 
the objects of his goodness and compassion to speak of the person to whom 
ihey were obliged— e hard prohibition to a grateftd mind ! Often, as soon 



( Qaadntoa, in the paassge above cited, aays, that there were peraons 
Iving eren In his time, upon whom Christ had wrought mlnclea. (See 
SnwbhJ^ HisL EecL lib. iv. e. 3.) And it is by no means improbable that 
aouM of those, who were cared of their inflrmmea, or raiaed from the dead 
hj Jeaos Christ, were preserved by Providence to extreme oM sge, to be 
%iwiae witneeses of his power and goodness. 

• Josef^aa, de BelL Jod. lib. Hi. c. 3. 1 2. 

' Wiien it happened that any of them were performed privately, In a 
boue<> or chamber, the effects of the miracle were ao visible, that they 
eoTiId not but be observed by great nnmbers, aa In the inatanee of the 
rnisint of Jairos's daughter to liw. 

« flee the rvason wliy Jesus sometimei enjoined secrecy on thoee whom 
•• had tieal€«^ si^ifa, pp. 96^ 99. 
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as thewark van ^-f ^* npp ||j|ti^|^ ho wkhdrow into ssne privala raCfeaL 
This circumstance strengthens the credtbOity of the miracles ; bat It does 
more— it exhibits them In their nstlve beau^ and dignity, u Is, Indeec^ 
difllcult to say, whether the ease w the digidty of the maaaer Is moat 
strongly expressed. To expel diseases by a single word, sometimes withoat 
one: by a word to commaad the winds sad waves; by a word to raise the 
dead bodks of men, sometimes simost from eomipcxMH-itfe appearances 
which anrpasa all that we cea Imagine. 

[ill.] The DuurmasTSDmns with which the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles were wrought is another circumstance that demands our conai- 
deratioa. 

They were performed for no worldly advaotage. Ae nothing of that kind 
was sought, so nothinx was obtahied by Chriat and by his disctplea When 
he first sent them fortn, he expressly commnnded then to lake no foe or 
gratuity for the udrades they were abont to work. /Vee^, said he, m 
have received ; frtelv give, (if att x. a) Obscure, faideed they could not 
be who were endued with such powers, nor could they be despised by 
their friends sad fotkiwera ; but these were small teoiporal advantages, la 
compariaon of the obloquy, the injuries^ afflictions^ aofireriags, and perse- 
cutions of every possible kinA, which they imderwent The miraciea of 
Christ were wrought in the most generous and disinterested manner: all 
were welcome to partake of the benefit of them; and do dladnctlon wa< 
made between the rich and the poor. The only exception was, that Chria( 
and hia apostles would not work miracles to gratify curiosity or to saactioo 
unbelief. Should the question be asked, why Jesus did not perform sisfa 
miracles before the imbelievingi We reply, that such conduct was not 
necessary 10 the end of miracles, which waa, to afibrd a reosenoMe con- 
viction ;— that It was not likely to answer any good end, but, oa the con- 
trary, would have been hurtful to such unbefievera ;— thst It tended to 
defeat the design and success of Christ's miniiary, by narrowing Its sphere, 
or shortening its duration ;— and that, lastly and chiefly, it was unreasons* 
ble In itself, and contrary to the general scheme and order of God's moral 
government* 

(8.) Another dicamstanoe which confinas the trath and irali- 
dity of these mirades, is the iFrxcxt produced by the per* 
formance of them. 

Great nombera of persons, who vreie spectators of them, were convinced 
by them, notwithstanding they had formed and cherished the strongest 
prejudices apsinst the religion attested by these miracles. In consequence 
of tills conviction, they quitted the religkin in which they had been edu- 
cated, and with It ease, pieaaure, fortune, repatatlon, friends, and relations ; 
they embraced the Gospel from the most Indubitable persuasion of Its 
truth, inviolably adhered to the profession of It, and seeled their belief of it 
with their bkiod. 

(9.) Lastly, so &r were the mirades of Christ and his apostles 
from being considerod as frauds or impostiuva, that their bxalitt 
woe never denied. 

The length of time, during which Jesns Christ and his apostles perform* 
ed their mixacles, must here be specislly considered. ^' Seventy yeare 
elapaed between the cmnmencoiuent of the ministry of Christ and the death 
of the last of the apostles. During all thia interval, the miracufons gifts la 
question were exercised. Now, ss every repetition in case of imposture 
maUlplies the dsngen of detection, snd every extension of time makes it 
the more difllcult to keep up the confederated plan, it la no Inconsiderable 
evidence of the genaineneas of the miracles 01 the Gospel, that they con- 
tinued to be wroushtand Inspected during a period of so msny years, and 
Jet no Inatanee of a follure or of deception was ever diacovered by thoee 
erce and untiring enemies with whom Christianity waa alwaya aurround 
ed."* In foct, both Jewst and heathena were constrained to admit them 
though they ascribed them to vartous causes, denied them to be proofs of 
his oivinitis or maintained that they were inferior to ttie uilracles of the 
pagans. Tbaa. on one occasion, the Jews attributed Christ's miracles tc 
Beelxcbub, and on another, they acknowledged that he saved othera, while 
they reproached him with not being able to save himaelf. While the facts 
were too recent to be disputed, Celsus,s Porphyry, Hierodes, Julian, ano 
other adversariea, admitted their reality, but ascribed them to magic, and 
denied the divine commiasion of him who performed them. But to what 
ever cause they ascribed them, their admlssfon of the reality of these mira 
«Iea Is an involuntary confeealon that there vras somethbg pretemsionl 
In them. 

VIIL A brief examination of a few of the miracles relatea 
in the New Testament (more than a few cannot be inyestt* 
gated for want of room) will confirm and illustrate ihe prft- 
ceding obserrations, and convince eyery candid inquirer titet 
they were wrought by the mighty power of God, and prove 
incontestably tluit Jesus Chnst was indeed the promised 
Messiah. 

1. T%e MinACLB or thi CovTBBaioir or Watbb iktc 
WiHB ai CanOf in OoUtee^ ie related with ewe wy mark ej 
veracity. (John it 1-^10.) 

The absence of sll eollaskin coald not be more hsppillf Implied then by 
the manner in which the discovery la algnlfied to the cwanaay . The Jewieh 
weddinga. It ahould be obaerved, lasted seven daya. Dudag the contina- 
ance of the nuptial feast, fttim the poverty of the bridegrsoaa sad bride, 

■ The topics shove briefly noticed ara illustrated with equal force and 
beauty of argument by Bp. Hard. Worita, vol vil. Serm. 39. pp. 16S— I75i> 

s Bp. MTlvalne's (of Ohki) Lectures on the Eviiteneee of Christianity, p. 
169. (I^don, 1833.) 

1 TTltis man doeth mamt MmACLBs (John xl. 47.), was the Judgment of the 
chief priests and Pharisees, assembled In council. And, Jee%te of Naia- 
reth, a man approved of CM^ among you by wondtfo and MiaACLls and 
mgna, which Ood did by him in the mtdet qfyou, ae, ye youreelvee knoto 
(Acts ii. 22.), waa the appeal of Peter to a mixed multiiooe of the men of 
Israel.— What ehatt we ao to theet menf For that indeed a notable miha* 
CLX hath been done by them, ie manifest to all them thatdwell at Jerueatem, 
and WB OAHifOT dskt it (Acts Iv. loO, WM the acknowledgment extoriea 
ftrom the Jewish rulers. In consequence of the miracle wrunght by Peter 
and John on the lame man at the gore- of the temple In that city. For the 
invninntary aclmowledgtnent of Jewish and heathen adversariea, see pp. 
81—83. 

• On the evasions to which Celsns had reconrae to order to slmle the 
reality of Christ's miracles, the reader will find some forcible remarks la 
Mr. Cumberland's Observer, vol. I. no 19. 
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or periiapt ftom th« nmnber of cuwii b«iiiff frMtsr thaa wu «ipeela«1^ 
there wa« a deficiency of wine. Tbie being unide known to Jeeuii ue com* 
mended the servante to fill eiz lerf o veeaelii with water Mp le l*e 6rtm. It 
was therefore impoaeible to intcrniU any wine. The aervanta alone were 
t«ivy 10 the procew of the miracle, and were desired by Jeaos to can7 
some of the new wine to the frorernor of the feast The wine proves ex* 
eeUcnt, therefore it is not counterfeited ; there is now plenty, and there tsos 
need of it. According to the practice usual among the Jews on these oecar 
•Ions, which Is mentioned also by the fovemor, the wine wUeh the gnests 
had been drinking last was not remargable for enceUence. His atteotkia 
was inunediately excUed by this fr^sh supply ; and he gives hli anestatton 
to it in so natural and easy a way, thnt we cannoc hot esteem it lieyoDd the 
reach of any artifice and ingenuity wliatsoever. He called the brtdegroon 
■nd said,— JSTvery man at tht beginning^ kringttk forth good fs^ne, ontf 
wtun men have w«U drunh^jhen that wiM •# leoree ; but thou hoot ktmi 
the good wine until now. This incidental testimony caniea with k all tM 
air uf authenticity which could possibly be derived from the iwffccted 
mention of such a circumstance.* The miracle becwne pubtte, and C4m> 
firmed the iiiith of the new disoiples of Jesus Chriit. 

3. The MiRACVLout Fbkdiito ov Fiyi Thousavd Mxir, 
betiJet v9men and children in the deteri,t wot qtifnded'with a 
variety of circumttancen that ahorw the imp9uibiUty of faUe- 
hood or impoiition. 

The disciples of Christ Informed their compassionate Sfasler, that k was 
time to disioiss the people to the neighbouring villages to buv wod. Jesus 
fbimd, on inqujryi that there was no more provision than nve Umves and 
two fi^ca. Tlie want of food for such a multitude was certain, «nd tl>e 
means of supplying it appeared to be impossible. He commanded (he dis> 
eiples to make the people to sit down upon the grass,* and to place them in 
ranks by hundreds and by fillies. By this method, all oonfuskm was avoid* 
ed, and the attendance upon them was rendered more easr : besidei^ the 
miraculous operation was thus exposed to the view of the whole mukitnde ; 
•0 that it was impossible to deceive them by anv artifice or sl eig ht of hand. 
Jesus brake the five loaves and two fishes, and aistrlbuted them to the apos* 
lies, who again distributed to the people. " This small supply of provision 
was perceived to multiply and grow, either in the bands oitne apostles as 
they were ministering them to the people, or in the hands of the people 
themselves, who, in all probability, saw the small fhigments of bread or fish, 
wkh which they had been presented, visibly faicrease while they held them 
In their hands ; till the hunger of each waa fully satlsfled, and sufilclenl was 
adU left for others who might come after them."« After the multitude had 
eaten, Christ conunanded the apostles to gather up the firagments, which 
was a plain proof that they bad nad plenty of food : and the disciples filled 
twelve baskets with the flragments that remaineo. After thi% ean there 
be the least room for incredulity t 

The people, struck with a miracle, in itself so astonishing, and in which 
they were so deeply interested, were convinced that be was the prophet 
promised by the AJmighty to s«icceed Moses (DeuL xviil. 16.X and they 
were desirous to make nim a king, because the Messiah (according to their 
notions) was entitled to the same sovereignty as other princes, snd to rule 
over Israel aa David and Bolomnn had done. Thia circomstsnee is a ftir* 
tber proof of the miracle, and of the impression k had made on every per 



son's mind who had witnesspd It I^asUv, on the next day, Jesus Christ 
being at Qaperoaum, and speaJdng to the same people, who were stiH 
■OBSsed at the alraele which he liad performed, rebuked them for l>eing 



Cisible only of its temporal effpcts, while they necleefed to apply k to 
ir eternal salvalfon. This reproach not only estabUshes the mlncle. but 
also gives to sddtdonal disnltv, bv exhiblttog tlie design which Jesus chiefly 
had In view in performing l^ vis. his heavenly doctrine. It la, therefore, 
luyNissible, either to oppose such strong evidoiee, or to lessen the cre<nt 
of a miracle which had the testimony of neariy or nuite eight thousand 
persons (reckoning the women and children at 2R0(i or 30OO), and which 
b ao necessarily connected with other facts equally public and true. 

The same remarks are applicable to the subsequent feeding of four 
thousand men besides women and children, related in Bfatt zv. 30—38. 

3. Equally remarkable are the eircumttaneee attending' the 
HKA,iiire OT THE Pabaittic (Mafttix.8— 8. Maik B. 8---12. 
Luke V. 18 — ^36.), which are euch aa to convince every reaion- 

able pereon, * 

This miracle was wrought in (he presence of maar witnesses, some of 
whom were secretly enemies to Chrut, and jealous oi his Cune. The man- 
ner In which they presented the sick of the palsy Is unparalleled, and at 
the same time shows the confidence they placed in his power and good- 
ness, as well ss the desire of the paralytic, and of the four men who bore 
him on his bed or couch. W?ien they could not come nigh becauee of the 
multitudt^ thijf went up on the houeetop, and uncovered the roof of the apart- 
ment where Jeoue woo : and when they had broken it wp, they let him down 
through the tiling, with hie eoueh, into the midtt, before Jeeuo. The 
Binoner in which ne addressed the paralytic is still more striking. Jesus 
began with the remission of his sins (which did not seem to be the object 
of the man's pethion) without saying any thing of Us matady, wkh whkth 
both he and his supporters were wholly affected. Jeoua, seeing their faiths 
oaith unto the eick of the paley, Son^ be of good cheer^ thy oine be forgiven 
thee. But there were certain of the Seribco and Phariooee fitting Mere ; 
and reaaonine in their hearu^ they eaid within themoelveo, Thia man btaa- 
phemeth. This secret accusstion of blasphemy, on Uie part of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, proves that they had no Mea of any sucn thing before the 
event : Jesus, after replying to the reasonings in their hearts, commanded 
the man to take up his couch and walk. And oonniATBLT he rose up be- 
fore them^ aU, and took up the bed whereon he lay. and departed to hia own 
honae^ glorifyine Ood The astonishing nature of this miraele eztoried Uie 
admiration of dl who beheld it, and they exclaimed, We never aaw it on 
thiafaohion. 

4. While the miracles of Jeeos were acte of benevolence and 



1 Wakefield'* Tntemal Evidences of Christianity, p. 112. 

• MftiL xiv. 15—21. Mark vi. 3>-44. John vi. 5-13. 

> The observations of the evangelist (Notr there waa much graaa in the 
ptacff John vi. 9.) not only shows that he was sn eye-witness of the mira- 
cle, but aim Indfrates the time when it was performed, viz. in the month 
of Febniary or Blarch, when the grass is at Its perfoctton in Syria. fA»c- 
knight, in loe. 

« Townaond's New Testament arranged, dec vol. L p. 260. Mr. Faber, 
in his DifRculties of Infidelity (pp. 2I(X 7U.). has some forcible remarka rni 
this miraclit, proving that there coula be neither fraud nor ooUusfon in It 



thagr «l te MM tfaM SBTved to etnngr hb 
tione with the greater meaning and dignity. • 

Toovefftum prejudices ftistered by folse noCloas of rellgloii, stre^tfbeo 
ed by age, and saoetioaed by DNr example of persons in MsUmiy, and i# 
substkute good principles in their place, must be a matter of great delicacy, 
and will always require the mon vigorous exertions. TMs was the gre^ 
object of the parables of Jesus > k wss a pitoclpai object of bis wboto 
ministry, and witti inflnits propriety entered into his mkaeles. The pre* 
jndleea of the Jevrs against tois person, among other thinga, made it ne> 
eeasary that he should worii smracles. There were alno prejudice*, •• 
deeply rooted in the minds ef tbe Jewi^ that no power less tMn that of 
miracles couM be suppos e d W combat them with any probability of sac> 
cess, ai^ agahist which we ind partkukr miracles opposett Thac e»> 
lamiiies are ahvnya the ofl hp ring of ertmes Is one pre>sdiee wMch the 
depraved nature of nan Is Mt too prona to hidulge ; and the Jew^ in t lie 
time of Christ, were greatly etaler the power of this prejudice, we are 
toM, hi the gospel history, of some who came to Jesus under this Influence^ 
telliof him of certatai Qa)llsnm% whose blood Pilate had mingled vrith tbcir 
sacrilces(Luke sdU. 1.) ; and on that occasioB, he exposed tne danger and 
absurdky of tbe error by a plain illustrslioii. On occnskm of seeiag a 
man who had been bom dIImL the disciples of Jesus foH tana the ssae mis* 
take, and aaked Aist, Who dia am, thia mam or hia narentOf that he otam 
bam btimdl (John is. 1, 2.) Jeaua, in a moment, sMved the dIAcuky, by 
giving him the use of his sight He did so without going oat of his ordi- 
nary course. Miraclea arere a part of bis work, and fats eempaaaioa always 
proomted him; but the oecasfon called for an extnordfasary katerpoaaioo, 
and the miraeufous cure waa the most effectusl ejqpedieat for forcing aa 
pccees to hearts, foaced by prejodice sgsiast the common feelings of hu- 
ipenity. 

The MnAALB or enrnw 9tmettoram Mam wao bad bsbv aoan sujoii* 
ralatad in the ninth chapter of the Goepd tfJohn, Is one of the most illtta> 
trious miraclea wrought by Christ, on aecaont of tbe reluctant but dia- 
tinct testimony to its reality, which was given by the Jews, after they had 
done every thing in their power (though vrithout success) to discover, if 
possibte, any clreumsiance which could have enabled them ta queatiosi or 
deny it 

As this nlncle has been tbe subject of partlcnlar cavil bv Eouesean, on 
the ground tint there is a grsdatkm in k which doea not auk wkh a super- 
natural operatkm or miracle (tvro of whose characters or crftefia arc in- 
atamtan^ty in its performance, and fiMlepeiMlewee on aeeond cau s e s ) ; aad 
as the cavil of that eloquent but seductive and llcentloas k»Mel has been 
adopted, without acknowledgment, by later opposers of revelation, it de- 
mands a distinct examination. 

Taking it for granted, that the reader has perused tbe narrative io 
question, the noble nmplicity of which, together with ks circnsMtantiattty^ 
and the natural and graphic delineations of the workings of lira* hnmait 
heait, are all so many proofa of the credibllkjr and veracity d the wiker^ 
we proceed to oflfer some remarlcs on this nuracle. 



not 



{1.1 In llw fOWT place, then, the man, on whom It WMperformeij^ had 
H. become bHnd by any accident that admits of relief. He waa certainly 
m blind. AU who knew him were witnesses of it; and he had becosite 
very generalhr known by sitting sad begging on the public rood. Hia pa- 
rents, as we shall afterwarda nave occashm to take notice, alllrmed tbw 
aame to the Pharisees, though they dreaded their displeasare, sad dfai doc 
care to defend a mlracki^ the $une of which bmb In power were deairoo% 
If possible, to suppress^ 

ul.] SnoonnLY, uie in«n did not ask to be reaUured to his sight aa soma 
othera did, who had acddentnlhr become bliad Thua, there was no room 
for suspicion on his part Aqo Jesus Christ, after having aent him to tbe 
pool of Siloam, did not wait for hia return to receive the gk>ry of auch a 
miracle ; ao that the blind man, on receiving right, did not know who tha 
person was that had cured hln^ or whither be bad gone. There vaa 
therefore no possibilky of coQnskm in the traasactfon. 

(lii.] TBnmtT, the very questVon proposed by the disciples, which occa> 
sloned the miracle, la a proof that the men's blhidness waa from his birth ; 
but the snswer, as we nave idreadi bitimated, was so little conformable 
to their notJonsb or to those of the Jews, their contemporaries, that it la 
Impoasible that k could ever have entered theh minw. if they had not 
heard it from his lips. Jesus, to his reply, dkl not attribute the natural 
defoa of the blind man to a particular providence, but added, that it was 
for the glory of his Father, who aent hkn, and also to manifeat bis works, 
that this man waa bom bUnfLki order to be cured. Who ever spoke thus \ 
For, let it be observed, that Chriat did not apeak thus t^teK the success, 
but exposed himself lo be contra<ficted (aecordlpg to the opinion of men) 
by him, whOk he aay^ had aent him, wh«i he declared the nilure proof of 
his misawn. 

[iv.] In the pomtm pfaiec, consider the mode enqiloyed for giving the 
man sicht : he Isboured under an incurable bUadBeao. Tbe opsicity of tlje 
crystalline humour, which is called a eutaraci, and tbe imperfect or pe- 
riodical gutta aerena, which does not wholly deprive of sight, or only at 
certain timea, are maladies of the eye, that in aome cases admit of a cure, 
which depends upon a variety of precautions, preparations, and remedies, 
that (if successful) takea effect only with Ume, and in most casea very 
imperfectly. But no precautions or preparationa whatever were era* 
pk^ed in the cure of tne man bom blind. Though a cataract may be re- 
duced, or an accidental or periodical gutta aerena may be cured, a total 
blindneas, vriien inveterate and from the biith, ia incurable. Such has 
been the prevalent opinion in every age. Aristotle* (whom we quote caily 
as a whaeaa to the sentiments of his own time) declares that U is tmpoaaible 
for one bom bUnd to reeeiva eight. The Jews admkted thia truth as a prin- 
ciple generally known. Since the world began, they aaid, it waa nerer 
heardthat any man opened tha euea of one who waa born Nind. (JohDix.3E2.) 
Medical men in modem times (it is well known) sre of the asme opiok>o : 
and li^dellty never could produce an example of blinctaiess, abaobUe amd 
continued Jtem the births that waa cured by the assistance of art Surh 
being the circumstsnces of thia man's case, was it natural to Imagine that 
clay put on hia eyes should restore him to sight 1 Could any one have 
framed such an expedient, ao knprobable, so contrary to the effect de- 
aired, ao proper for deatroyimg the sight, if tbe power snd wisdom of Jesus 
Christ had not employed k, and Imparted the requisite virtue lo it 7e 
Mbraover, is U Hkely that a person who had been bora blind, and had con- 
tinued ao from hia birth to manhood, ahould so easily credk what Jesus 
said to him ; that he ahould ob^y him so punctually ; that he ahould ex^ 

• Ctted by Casanboa on John Ix. 1. (Critic Sacr. tom. vU. part lit p^ 187.) 
Other passsges from the ancient classic authors are adduced by \l\'eislein. 

Ion John ix. T« Nov. Test. vol. I. p. ^02. 
• For the reason why Jeeoe Christ employed tbe means he did, io giva 
this man aigh^ see p. 100. 
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|HMe himseU' «o |HiUlt ffdieilei bf carrjring the claj on tola mtm^ «kI 
5:auiitng him«cir lo be conducted to the pool uf diloam, with the hopes of 
4)ein^ restored to hin sight T b it nor such a docility tnuy astonishing ? And 
•howcouM a^y such thiiig be imajtiiied on his part before it hap|)ened1 

Iv.] X^Bs^w, the mineic was perfonn«d id the public street, and in the 
•pres«t:nee oT'imay persona, ajidwa4 iiuiuedistely subjected to the strictest 
•sotutmy that can well be cooceived. W we hod heard of ouch a miracle, we 
t^hould n-t Ikave given credit to so surprisinf a relation, till we had inquired 
•who the iHaii was on whom it was oaid to have been wrought 1 Whether, in 
•Joct, h»l*&d been bom blind 1 Whether be actuaiiy was blind at the lime 
"When Jeetts met him ) And whether it afterwards appeared that he really 
'Was uufed 1 AU these Inquiries we should certainly nave made ourselves, 
•4/r lisve been well inforiued that they had been made by credible people, 
>l>'*rurv; 4ve would have believed the miracle. And If we would have made 
•t(ie»<» inquiries, can it reasonably be supposed that they were not made by 
'f licse who hved at that time 1 or tliat they would have admitted that won- 
Kitrrul lact oa easier evidence than we would have done ) Now we know 
t!iui iiK*«e very inquiries were made by the Scribes and Pharisees, snd 
•teruiinated in full oroot They sent for his parents, who declared that 
-trirtr soa waa bom blind. He was himaelf interrogated, threatened with 
excoiuiuuiucatioo, and uUiawtely caM out of the synagogue { and, alter 
•exainiuiBg the affair to the bottom, the truth of the miracle waseotablished 
b«yund ttie possibility of contradiction. On the one side there appears 
«i4HJiiii^ but passion and calumny ; oit the other, nothing but what is oimple, 
sincere, coherent, and infinitely surpassing the low jeslousv and malice of 
ilie I'lianseea, whose utmost efforts only rendered tlie truth more evident, 
>uxiil stJded i^t testimony which they would have gladly wrested from it, if 
•ii hail beca possible. 

The reaaaatag of the man who was cured is ananswereble— ITe knout 
*tkat God keartUk net stmiers— -«<iice tke world began wot it not heard that 
•amff man opened tJie eyes ^ one that woe bom btimd. IJ thie man were 
9M of Godt he could do nothing. (Joiio iz. 31—33.) • 

5. Equally remarkable with the preceding miracle is that 

vr9ugkt £U Jeruaalem by the apoetle J'eter, in company -with 

John, •» A Mkx WBO HAS BBiTT LAXE 7moM HIS BiBTB ; and 

vhich waa subjected to a aimilar rigorous scrutiny. 

The account is given in the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
with every nark m veracity aud genuineness. Ail the circumstances are 
«u connecled lofcther, and so iniieparable ; the place, the time, and the 
(persons, oU carrenood together wi[h such exactueas, that we cannot ad- 
mit a pan wiibotti being forced lo acknowledge the whole. In this miracle, 
nhe readier vrill lake oouce, — 

fl.] FiBsi^ of die pmucmr of the lame man^e person and condition. 

lif had been lame from his birth, and was then forty years old. He was, 
morfover, well known to all the inhabitants of Jeruoalem, having been 
•carried daiiy to thai gate of the temple which vras most fre(|uentea to re* 
•ceiv« alms.' The time of the day when the miracle was performed was 
•that of puhlic jirayer, when the evening sacrifice was offered, when there 
WW the greatest nniiii»er of persons present who were assembled from 
•different parts «f the city. 

iti. ] Socoiacr, of t2»e jiAinnm in which the miracle woe wrought, 
t was tMste»{aNeo«^ and was so perfect, that the lame man could not 
•only walk, hat stood aad leaped for joy, while he praised God, and testified 
bis gratitude lo Peter and John. 

[iii] TteaBi.T, of the aavsas szAiUNAnoii which the tra$uaetion under- 
•went. 

Both the aaao who had been healed, and the apostles, are dragged before 
<(he tnbaoal «f the ecclesiastical rulers. They are moot closely interro* 
^gsieil respeetiag the focL They assert the reality of the miracle ; they de- 
<lare that it was in the name of Jesus of Naiareth that the man was made 
wtMrie— of that Jesus whom those rulers had crucified. What discoveries 
•Od Uie chief priests make 1 The apoaties are in their hands. The man 
^lio had been lame is himself standing by. They are vested with full 
|i»wer, as OAgistrates, lo take cogni«aucc of the matter. If there be 6»- 
Ci^it, it must be4ielected. But no diiwoveiy is made ; and immediately af- 
4er«rards five thausaad Jews are converted, and embrace the Gospel in 
<oo4f*qoeoce of wliat they had seen performed, and in a case where it was 
•morally Unposnhle that they should have been deceived. 

Besides the miracles related in the care of difleases, there 
-are three lemarkahle examples, recorded by the evanffelists, 
in which Jesus Christ raised the dead to life ; viz. the daufh- 
^r of Jainis, a ruler of the Jewish synaffogue, the son of a 
-widow at Nain, and Lasarus, the brother of Martha and 
Mary. How many examples of the same kind occurred dur- 
inrr his personal miQi8tr}r is not related; thoufrh, from his 
niessage to John (Matt. xi. 5.), it is probable that there were 
other instances. But these which the evangelists have re- 
corded were certainly not the least striking or important. 

6. The Raisivo or thx Daushtsr of JAimvs to livb, m 
recorded by three of the evangeliete^ and the circumetaneee 
related by them are in altnoet every point exactly the tame. 

Jairus applies lo Christ, in the midst of a great muttilude of people. 
PmAratins naaself at his feel, Jairus besought him to come to his house 
vtA heal hU daughter, who was at the last extremity. Jesus listened to his 
requeal, and on his way was followed by the multitude. A miracle of a dlf* 
lert-ot kind was performed at that moment (for all the three evaogeliats 
have connected ft with his progress to the house of JairusX by the Instan* 
CoAOMOs core of an inveterate disease, in a person who only secretly 
touched the hem of his garment ; a circumstance which rendered the 
ntiracle so much the more a subject of observation to the multitude, when 
Che person who was healed was publicly questioned on what she ban done. 

At the same instant Jairus was informed by his servants, that his daugh' 
let waa dead, in order to prevent Mm from farther impononing our Lord, 
whose visit to his tiouse tney then considered as completely unnecessary 
aad uaelesa.s Our L6rd, aware of this messsge, encouraged Jairus not* 

1 CUparede's Considerations on the Miracles of the Gospel, part ii. ch. 4. 

« Matt. ix. 18— 9B. Blark v. 22-43. LukeviiL 41^66. 

• Matthew's narrative might have led us to have supposed her to have 
been dead when Jairus first addressed our Lord, If ft were not obvious 
III a, ouaitticig several circumstances, which are roentkned by the other 
ev log^Iifits, he begins his refauion at the time when the fother knew that 
ah • w Ks ili^ad, snd {ilaces the circunirtances in his narrative oftarthat time. 
Voi^ L < 



witlisianding lo rely on him, and went steadily on towards his honse, with 
the multitode attending him. AU the customary and noisy lamtntations for 
the dead were already begim ; and our Lord found it necessary, for the 
quiet of the family, to remove the mourners, who went forth fully pre* 

Eared to attest to the people without, tlie certainly of the death, after na\ing 
eard with scorn what they considered as a douijt on the subject, and what 
our Lord intended as an intimation of the maid's immediate restoration to 
life. Putting them forth among the multitude, he retained with him the 
lather and mother of the dead young woman, and three of bis disciples ; r 
sufficient number to witness and relate the circimistancps of her re8tura< 
tion. In their presence " her spirit came again," at our Lord's command. 
The effect was inatantly produced bv his almighty word ; and was verified 
to tlie coovictfon of evenr individoal, who saw her imtnediaiely receiving 
food, as a person in the lull possession of life and health. The event was 
understood by the wixile multitude ; and the evanselittt Matthew relates, 
*'that the fame thereof went abroad throughout all the land." (Matt. ix. 
26.) The person In whose family this miracle was done was sufflcipiitJy 
distinguished, as a rnler of the synagogue, to render such a remarkable 
event a subject of general attendon ; ami though all the circumstances in 
the narrative have the aspect of the most natural and unexpected occur* 
rences, which could neither have been combined by human contrivance, 
nor anticipated by human foresight, no circumstance was wanting, either 
to ascertain the reality of the miracle, or, without any apparent ositentation 
or design, to give it the most unquestionable publicity. « 

7. To the circumetanceo of the RAiaiire of Tfts Widow's 

Soir 7ROX TBK DsAD, AT Naiit (Luke vii. 11 — 15.), ve have 

already had occaaion to refer , a* ittuetrating the benevolence of 

Jeeue Chriot,* In addition to the observations alluded to, we 

may notice the cinnunatances under which this miracle was 

peifonned. 

Christ was eomfaw from Capernaum, where he had healed the servant 
of the centurion. On approaching the gate of the city, he met the funend 

Erocessfon. Thefsct of the young man's death, therefore, was indisputs- 
le. "The widowed mother of an only son would not be precipitate in 
performing these melsncholy rites: the proofs of death must have been 
sadiv satlsfaclorv, before she proceeded to pay this last debt of parental 
tanaemess." The tomb was prepared, and a considerable number of her 
townsmen were accouipanyh^ the widowed mother thither, beside a mul* 
titude of persons who were foitowhig Jesus on his way from Capernaum. 
It was impossible that any miracle could have been performed under cir- 
cumstances of greater publicity, or more instantaneously, or where the 
facts related were more easy to be detected, if there had been any sus- 
picion of fraud or deceit ; cspeciallv when we know that the rumour of this 
miracle was immediately spread tnroiiq^h all the adjacent country. Jesus 
came and touched the bier, on which the corpse was laid, according to the 
custom of that age and country, with a mantle thrown over it ; arid they 
that bare him etood etilL And he emd Young man, I oay unto thee, 
Artec I And he that tons dead oat up ana began to apeak ; and ho deliter- 
ed him to ^ mother. And there eame a fear on ally and they glorijied 
Ood, oayingf A great prophet haa riaen up among us, and God hath visit- 
ed his people. This rumour of him went forth throughout all Judea, and 
throughout the region round about, (Luke vii. 14—17. ) 

8. The RzaunnxcTioir or Lazasus is related (John zL) 
more minutely than either of the two preceding miracleo, ana 
from the particularity of the circumstances related, it acquirer 
additional interest and publicity. 

[i.) While Jesus was beyond Jordan, hi Perns, the sisters of Tazania 
aent an express to him, witli this message,— Xore/, he whom thou Uftott I'a 
sick. After hearing this intelligence, he remained two days longer in llio 
same place, and then said to nis disciples, Let us return into JudOiU ; 
Lazarus is dead. Then when Jesus tame into Bethany, he found that 
Lazarus had been in the grave four days already. (John xi.^, 7. 17.) It ia tc 
be observed tluu while he was m Periea he said to his apoKties, Lazarus is 
dead : so tl»t Jesus neither did nor coaM learn how long Lssanis had been 
in tlie grave, from the testimony of one of his sisters. The dclav also of 
the journey fmm Galilee to Bethany must not be overlooked. By that delay 
tlie miracle became more bright, and its truth and reality more deter 
mined. 

(ii.) The scefie of It furniahea another ckevmstance extremely fovoorsble 
for promoting the some end. Itvras notbM In Jeruaolesn, where the minds 
of men might be oupposed to be held in awe, or biassed by power, where 
the miracle might be charged with ostentation, and where pcrsonid prejn- 
^es were triumplMnt Nor was it laid in a desert, where there might be 
suspicion of deceit, hot at the distance of only two short miles from Jem- 
salem. 

The precise time of Chrlot'a arrival at Bethany is a circumstance that 
must be viewed in the same light His coming so late destrovs all suspi- 
cions of any concert. It gave his enemies an opportunity of observing Ine 
whole transaction ; as the season ws^ of all others, the fittest for finding ac- 
cess to their miada. Bj this time, the sisters of lAxanis were receiving 
the consotatorv visits of^their neighiiours and friends :—Jlfafiv of the Jews 
had come to Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning thetr brother. 
Jesus himself approaches, and mbiglea wilh the company as a nsourner 
and friend. When Jesoa^ therefore, saw the Jews also weeping, who hed 
folfowed Mary otU of the house, he groaned in spirit, and was troubled. 
He was under no necessity of aJBTectlng the appearance of sorrow, for he 
felt it— Jesus toepr; and the reality both of his sympathy and rorrow did not 
fail to moke him an object of regard. 7%en said the Jews, Behold how he 
loved him. Every thing concurred to excite expectation and scrutiny from 
the malice of some of the Jews who were present, which caused them to 
Insini^te a defect in the power or goodness of Jesus. Some of them said. 
Could not this man, which opened the eyes of the bUnd, hate caused that 
evom this man should not have died 1 

[ill.] At length they arrive at the grave. Jt was a eove ; and a stone lay 
upon it, which Jesus commanded to be removed, for he exerted his miracu- 
lous power only in cases where second causes were insdequste. This 
stone might be removed by the hand of man : therefore, Jesus ordered it 
to be removed. This circumstsnce would excite the greater sttenticm, as 
the objectfon felt by Martha to the execution of this command (vcr. 39.) 
most evidently sbovrs, that death had indubitably taken place ; and from 
the time he hod been burled, especially under the infiuence of so warm a 
climate, it is certain that those changes of mortality must have pas8%d upon 
the ttnmo to which she alluded. No human means, however, cooM raise 



« Sir H. M. Wellwood*s Dlsconraes on the Jewish snd Christioi ikevela* 
tfons. VP* 416- 4ia^ ■ See p. 101. ««pra. 
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Jjinras : Jciua, therefore, interposed hU inirseuloas power ; and after a 
nMori prajer, which was expreMtlr Intended ibr the spectmiors, he cried 
u>ilA a had VMce, Laxarae^ amujvrth I And he that woe dead camteforth^ 
bound hand and/uol with grave eiothea. * That all present uiigbl have the 
fiilieiit conviction of the reauty of the miracle which had thus been wiottghl, 
Jedus coininanded tliein to Unue him and let hitn go. 

liv.J The witneeeee o( this iniraeleare likewise to be considered. Thoiwh 
Kioie of those who had come to mourn writh the sisters of Lazarus were the 
fneuds o( Christ and his apostles, the evangelical narrative informs us that 
otDcrd were not friendly to Christ and his Gospel Blany of these, bow* 
er " having witnessed the transaction, believed on him ; but others, who 
were not willing to be his disciples, though they found It Impossible to re- 
ject or to deny the miracle which bad been wrought, went their way to the 
Ptiandees and tuM them what Jesus ha<l done. The Phariaees themselves 
c«»uld not cou(radici the miracle, though they were interested in denying iL 
A council of the chief priests and Pharisees was convened. They did ven- 
ture lo examine the miracle, as they had done in the case of the man who 
had been born blind.— The consideration of Laauurus and of his siater«, whu 
iw«;ro not mean persons,— the number of tlie witnesses, who were also per- 
buiid of distinction, and who bad filled Jerusalem with the news si their re- 
turu,— and tlie fear of adding a furitier degree of evidence to a miracle 
which I hey were desirous of «uppres»ing,— all thene circumstances aug- 
mt'nied their indignation against Jchua, and determined them lo put him to 
rtea-h, and thus terminate his iiiiracles. They said, What do toe, fur thie 
fnan doth many miracUaf \fv>e let him thuv alutie, aU men teiUbdiete 
on him : and the Rotnana will come and take awajf both our place and 
nntivn. 

If any additional evidence wore wanting to confirm this mfanacle, it migtu 
be aiided ttiat, after the resurrection of Lazarus, and viz days before the 
passover, Jesu.s came to Bethany, where he sopped with La^aroa and his 
sisters ; and much people of the Jetoe knew that he was at Bethany^ and 
they came from Jerusalem thither^ not for Jeeue' take only^ but that they 
mi^ht tee Laxarue aUo, whom he had raised from the dead. But the 
chief prieate consulted that they might put Lazarus to death; because that 
by reason of him many of the Jews went away and believed on Jesus. 
(John xii. I, 2. 9—11.) The curiosity of those who came to Bethany, and 
tiieir belief in Christ, are natural consequences of the truth of Laxarus's 
resurrecdon, which could not but enrage the priests and Pharisees, who 
were the enemies of Christ ; and their determination to put Lazarus to 
death, ahows the desperation to which the publicity of the miracle drove 
them. The resurrection of Lazarus was also one reason why, on the fol- 
io wins day, much people that were come to the feast (of the passover) when 
they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem took branches of palfn- 
trera, and went forth to meet him, and cried. Blessed is the King qfdsruf.1 
thtU comtth in the nam^ of the Lord The people, thertfore, that woe wi'h 
him when he coiled Lazatjta out of hie grave, and raiaed him from the 
dttut, SAoz REcoio). For this causb tlte people met him^for thai they heard 
thai he had dvne thi$ miracle. The Phariaeea, therefore, aaid ammtg thetiu 
adree, Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing, by your threstenings or ex- 
communications 1 Behold, the world is gone after him, — the whole maaa 
of ihe people are becoming his disciples. <John xiL 1^ 13. 17—19.) Is it pos* 
aibk to deny that Christ made his entry into JerusiUem In th^ manner re* 
laipd by the evangeltats, while many persons were living who had actually 
witnessed iti Can we separate so notorious an event from the important 
ciiTumstances which are blended with it in the evangelical narration 1 
And can a more natural reason be assigned for such a concourse and 
triumph rlian the resarrcctlon of Laxarus, of which many were witnesses, 
and which the whole multitude already believed to be a true mimclel 

[v.] It has every character of a miracle : for it teas sensible and easv to 
be observed I^zarus lad been dead, he was edive ,^— tvro Acts which, 
talcen separately, are of the most common sort, and concerning which 
many persons hsd the utmost certainly. It was instantaneously and pub 
Ucly performed before credible witnesaea. On Christ saying, Laxarus, 
come forth ! Laxarus resumed life ; and the testimony of tlic witnesses, es- 
pecially of adversaries, is the most explicit that can be imagined or desired. 
— It was independent sf second causes. The eflcct has no affinity in na- 
ture with the sign that accompanies it. What affinity in.nature, what physi- 
cal proportion is there, between the resurrecdon of Lazarus and the pro- 
uuiiciatJon of the words, — Lazarus, come forth 1 Lastly, the end was im- 
portant ; for it was to attest the divine mission of the l9on of God.* 

IX. But the moet remarkable miracle of all is the rbsur- 
ifi£CTioN of Jesus Christ from the dead, which lies at the 
very foundation of Christianity. If this fiuls, the Christian 
rrltgiou cannot be maintained, or may beprored to be false. 
If VhrUt bt not riseru, argues Paul of Tarsus, then is our 
preaching vain^ your faith uUo is vain, (1 Cor. XV. 14.) On 
the other hand, if this holds good, the divine mission and 
authoritv of the founder of our holy religion are established. 
To this he himself appealed, as the great and ultimate proof, 
which was to convince mankind that he was wha^ he pro- 
fosssd himself to be — the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. If we peruse the history of that event, we must con- 
clude either that he arose, or that his disciples stole his body 
away. The more we consider the latter alternative, ^e more 
impossible it appears. Every time, indeed, that Jesus Christ 
attempted to perform a miracle, he risked his credit on its 

< The qtiestion has been asked, How could a man come ont of a grave 
who was bound hand and footi To this Inquiry of the unbeliever s satis- 
factory answer may be rctnroed. We learn from Josephus, and also from 
such travellers as nave visited Palestine, that the Jewish sepulchres were 
generally c»re« or rooms hewn out of roclcs. The Jews, therefore, as they 
did not make use of coffins in burying their dead, genezvUy placed their 
bodies In niches, cut into the sides of these caves or rooms. Ttiis form of 
the Jewish sepnlchren aflbrds an easy solution of the supposed difficulty. 
The evangelist does not mean to say, that Laxarus walkedf out of the sepul- 
chre ; but that lying on his back in a niche, he raised himself Into a sitting 
posture, and then, putting his Ipi;s over the edge of bis niche or cell, slid 
down and stood upright on the floor. All this he might do. notwithstanding 
his arms were swathed with rollers, after the custom of his countrymen. 
Accordingly, when he thus came forth, Jesus commanded them to loose 
hitn and let him go, — which circumstance plainly indicates that the evange- 
s<it knew that Lazarus could not walk, till he vras unbound. Macknig ht's 
Truth of th«> Gospel History, p. 175. 

• Chiiarede's Cenaideratioos upoii the Nlnclei^ put it. eh. & 



ICeaf. IV. 

MeompUthineDt: had he failed in mu inalanee* that wmild 
have blaated his reputation for ever. The same remark is 
applicable to hia predictions : had any one of them failed, 
tnat gnreat character which he had to support would have r&- 
ceiv^ an indelible stain. Of all his predictions, there in 
not one on which he and his disciples laid greater stress thau 
that of his resurrection. So frequently, indeed, had Christ 
publicly foretold that he would nse again on the third day, 
tliat those persona who caused him to be put to death were 
acquainted with this prediction ; and, bein? in power, u*«d 
etxru possible mtans to prevent its aeeomplisMneni^ or any in^ 
position on the public m that affair , 

The importance of this fact requires that we consider it 
witli a little more minuteness than the other miracles of 
Jesus Christ Wo shall therefore examine, in the first 
place, his own Prophetic Declarations concerning hi» 
death and resurrection; secondly, the Evidence for the 
Fact, famisiitd by the testimonyof adversaries to the Cf tritium 
Name and Faith i Uiirdly^ the Character of the Apostlcs 
by whom its reality is attested ; and, la8tl}r, the Miraclks 
subsequently wrought by these witnesses in the name o{ 
Christ after the day of Pentecost, which attest the Cict of Vlig 
resurrection. 

1. In the first place, let us examine the Prophetic De 

CLARATIONS OP ChRIST HIMSELF CONCERNIMO U16 DEATH A3CD 
RESURRECTION. 

[i.] All the evangelists unanimously relate, that Christ re- 
peatedly predicted the circumBtance of his death and resurrectioQ 
to his disciples. It is further worthy of remark, that those very 
predictions are fi«quently intermixed, either with such circuiu- 
ttantxM 88 do not, of themselves, enter easily into any mnn's 
mind, or with those which seem to have no sort of relation with 
one another ; which proves that they cannot be the imaginary 
conceits of a fertile fiincy, that delights in the invention of £^ 
blea. It is altogether improbable that tlie evangelists should 
have invented Christ's discourse with Peter, concerning the suf- 
feriiigs that should certainly befall him at hb going op to Jero- 
■alem. 

[ii.] Moreover, it is to be observed, that Peter had just befora 
made that noble confession, in the presence of all the other dis- 
ciples— TAou art the Christ, the Hon of the living Gifd; and 
that Christ had crowned this admirable confession with that ex- 
traordinary promiw of his-^Blesaed art thou, Simon Jtar^ona : 
for fiesh and blood has not revealed it unto thee, but my Fo' 
ther vfhich is in heaven. And I aay unto thee. Thai thou art 
Peter, and upon thio rock vill 1 build my church, and the 
gates of hell shaU not prevail against it. (Matt xvi. 16 — Id.) 
Immediately after, Christ foretold what death he was to sufier 
from the chief priests and scribes, but added, that he should rise 
on the third day. On hearing which, Peter rebuked him, and 
■aid, Be it far from thee, O Lord! This shall not be vtuo 
thee. But Jesus Christ, instead of approving this expression o. 
his aficctionate concern for him, severely reproved his iiidiscre* 
tion in these words: — Oet thee behind me, Satan j thou art an 
ojfence unto me : for thou savourett not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men, (Matt. xvi. 21—23.) This \dt^ 
toiy seems to be very natuial and sincere ; and tliat mixture of 
circumstances, which, in all probability, have no manner o€ rcl.s- 
tion with one another, could not of itself easily enter into the 
mind of any man. Peter's confession was excellent; and ihe 
promise made to him by Christ was extraordinary ; nay, the very 
expression of it implied something strange and diflicult: but« 
above all, it appears at first sight, that Christ censured too se- 
verely the great zeal manifested by Peter for his person ; and it does 
not seem very natural that he, who said imto him. Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar^ona, and who promised to make him a pillar 
in his church, should almost immediately after say to him — 
Get thee behind me, Satan, It is evident that it was the force 
of truth, and not the natural agreement of those circumstances^ 
which obliged the evangelist to join them both together in one 
and the same recital. What necessarily occasions this remark 
is, the &ct that Jesus Christ had really foretold his death an«! 
Tesurrsetion, before he had sufiered the former, snd before the 
latter had taiken effect. 

[iii.] But what proves this fact more strongly than any thing 
else, is, that Jesus Christ, the very day before his passion, did 
such a thing as had never been done before, and which* doubt- 
less, will never be done again, viz. He instituted a memorial of 
that death, which he was just on the point of suffering. H<> 
foretold that he should suffer death from ths ehief priests, the 
scribes, and doctors of the law ; which yet he mig^it easily liave 
atoided, if ho wou]d» by withdrawing into another place. 11 u* 
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hfi rebuked ths iiiili«QMe xea! of P«ttr, wlw woold hi^ diverted 
btoi fitom that death: tiierefofe he ooojiidered it aa an event 
which «ra« 4o ha attended with the kappieat and moat beneliciai 
coMa«queaaM to mankind. And with what happy consequenoeB 
could his death have been attended, unleaa it waa to have been 
txantediatet J followed by hu reeurreotion f 

J«ciu, then, fifst instituted a memorial of hia death, and then 
▼oluntanly luflWed iC» He oeramanded that it should be com- 
Bieoiyrated, whence it ia evident that he regarded it aa an event, 
which wai to be the means of our salvation. He foresaw that 
k woaU be oommemorated : he foresaw, therefore, what would 
iafaiiiMy come to pass, and that, too, at a time when there was 
but JictJe appearance of ita ever happening. He did not say, that 
they «kould commemorate his death, only till he rose again, but 
ttttdi his second coming. He fomMw, therefore, that he should 
afieedifj rise again, and that after his resurrection he should de- 
part, in order to return again a;t the end of the world. # 
{iv.] Besides, no reasonable person can imagine, that the 
«vang«lista had wholly invented the account of tho eucharist; 
lor theoe ia a wide dif&renoe between a doctrine and a practice. 
It is very dil&cult to forge a doctrine, because it must be con- 
eerted hj the consent of several persons ; but it is yet mora difficult 
to impooe a sensible practice, a thing in uae, and aa it were a 
speakiBg doctrine, upon mankind. It would certainly be the 
^rcatctit instance of folly imaginable, for any one to suppose that 
a doiea poer fishermea, cast down, astonished, and confounded 
at the death of their master, and undeceived in the opinion which 
they had entertained that he was to restore the kingdom of Is- 
rael : — peraons who keew not what might be the consequence 
«f tWk publishing the dodtrine of thai crucified man ; — that they 
aUould invent the in^titutittu of the eudiarist, with all its circum- 
atancea, and make Chrirt utter these words — Thi» i» tny body^ 
%thick U giv€n ftr ^ou^ Thit cup iw the J^Tevf Tettament in 
my iiaed (Luke zxii. 19, 30.) ; — words that implied something | 
new and ^wcj sarprisiug, and which the evangelists and Paul 
lia«if nj^anJjnimsly recordiMl, though without any mutual compact, 
ju a^itpears hy the trifling variation that o^ors in their recital 
of them, it would, we repeat, be the greatest instance of folly 
imd^iBabla, lor any one to auppose that the disciples had the 
least idea df inventing tbeas words, or the history of the euchap 
rise The inference to be deduced from it is this, that Chriat 
i«iesaw hitf death, and sufiered it voluntarily. Now, if he fore- 
«aw that ha should die, and if he voluntarily offered himself to 
il^'aih, he then either foresaw that ha ahould rise again, or he did 
tint foreaoe it. If he did not foresee it, with what kind of hopes 
^d he comibrt his disciples ! What was it that he promised 
them ? Or what did he propose to himself by his death ? Why 
<bd he not shun it aa he might have done, when he was at sup- 
|tdr with his disciples ? What did he intend by instituting a me- 
Aianal of his dead body, if that dead body were always to remain 
under the power of death! Anid if he thought that he should 
ri«e agiun, as we may very reasonably conclude he did, he him- 
aelf coidd not have believed it, but only on the experience he had 
ai ready made of that power which had restored sight to the 
blind, hwalth to the side, and fife to the dead: for he could not 
tluak his own rairKles false, and yet, at the same time, believe 
t\vA he should ntub from the dead. If he thought he should rise 
aumin, be al.^o thought his miracles to be true ; and if he believed 
fats cniraijerf to be triM, hia muracles must of necessity have really 
iK-en true, liecause they were of a nature incapalile of deceit and 
iitusion, 9^ least with respect to him who performed them. Jesus 
Chritit could never imagine that he had finl five thouaand men at 
««ie tiine, and three thousand at another, besidea women and 
children; that he had raised to life the widow's son of Nain, the 
daughter of iairua, and Lazarus of Bethany; and that he made 
Peter walk on the sea, &c. &c., if all these things had not really 
been true. 

[v.] No one surely can doubt that Christ foretold hia resurreo- 
ti«>n. who considera that it was on thit very account that the 
chief priests and Pharisees appointed a watch to guard hia se- 
pulchre, and commanded (he stone of it to be seak^. Sir, said 
they to PiUte, we remember that that deceiver taid, vhile he 
vtu yet aU%e, After three day* IioiU rite again. Command, 
therefore, that the tepulchre be made ture untii the third day, 
lest hio ditciplcM ome by night and oteal him away, and tay 
nnto the people. He to riten from the dead; oo the latt error 
ehall be wo roe than thefirtt, Pilate taith unto them, Te have 
a tca.tch ; g9 yonr way, make it at tnre a» you can. So they 
went and made the tefmlchre sure, teaming the ttone, and setting 
the -match, (Matt xxvii. 63--66.) Thia, aa we ahall further 
ha^Fe aecasion to show, was such a matter of hd, aa the diadplea 
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nei^'ier conld*nor dunt invent in opposition to the poblic Know« 
ledgi) which every one had of it; and which, besides, agrees 
very well with the other circumstances of that event For whence 
originated the report which waa spread at Jeruaalem, that the 
watch alept when the diaciplea took away the body of Jeaus, if 
they had not really set a watch to guard hu sepulchral And 
what iieoeasi^ waa there to appoint a watch to guard it, had it 
not bei n to prevent the disciples from propagating the report 
that he waa riaen from the deaidi And if Christ really believed 
that he ahould rise again, he could not have believed it but upon 
the truth of hia miraclea; neither could he have believed his mi- 
racles to be true, if they had been fiilse. Thus it appears, that 
the count (Ction of all those circumstances forms, as it were, a 
kind of morel demonstration, which cannot but convince any just 
and reaaonable person. 

3. Haviug thus considered the predictions of Jesos Christ 
himself concerning his death and resurrection, let us now 
proceed to iiiyestignte the Etidkncb for that Fact. 

The credibility of the Goepel historians respecting common 
&ct8 (we have already seen) is generally acknowledged, even hy 
ita adversariea. Now their evidence, that Jesus really died upon 
the cross, near Jerusalem, when Pontiua Pilate was governor of 
Judsa, ia peculiariy dear and direct Numerous crreumstanoea 
relative to hia seixure, hia public trial, his going to Calvary, and 
hia crucifixion, are minutely specified. Various particulars of 
time, place, perac*na, discourses, dec. are set down. The chief 
rulen in the Jewish nation, aa well .as the people, and the Ro- 
man governor hinutelf^ are mentioned as partjea concerned. The 
publicity of his crucifixion in the suburbs of the chief city in the 
nation, its being in the day-time, at a solemn festival (when nral- 
titudea assembled from several different countries, and from eveiy 
part of Judsa), are all noted. His hanging 81% houn upon the 
cross,! his being pien^ in the side by one of the soldiers with 
his spear, and blood and water evidently flowmg from &e woand,^ 
are incontestable proofs that death most have previously taken 
place. To theae natural proofa of death, we m^adMie official 
testimony of the Roman oentorion, wbo would have autjected 
himself to aocuaation if his account had been Ihlse, and wh# 
would be the more exact in it, as the soldiers, ** seeing that be 
waa dead already,' brake not his lega^'' Pilate, Ao, who waa 
intimidated, by the dread of an accnsation to the emperor, la 
consent to the crucifixion of Jeans, we«kl lik(?wise he afraid ef 
having him taken from the cross till be was reaUy dead. Ac- 
cordingly, he did not permit Joseph of Arimathea lo remove the 
corpse, till he had the decisive evidence of the centarkna^ 

The chief priests and Pharisees^ who had so long and si> 
anxiously been plotting the destruction of Chrnt, would take 
care that he was really void of life before the body was taken 
down. His friends would never have wonad it rommi so closeljr 
with linen cloth, as was the custom in Jodwi^^ if there had been 
any remains of life. Even if they could be sappessd to be mis* 
taken; yet lying in a cold aepulchre, nnaUr to sCk' from- before 
six o'clock on Friday afternoon, till the dawn of the* first day of 
the week, the body must have been trnly dsad. Theihct was 
well known, and universally adtnowledgsd. The ffiends anj 
companiona of Jeaua ssserted it before his peweifif enemies, if>> 
the most pubHe manner, only fifty days after, and even they did 
not deny it<* Nay, the Jews by being offended at his emcifixioiv 
and death, gave their attestation to the facts. The very anxioty 
of the chief priests and Phnriseea to prevent the remo^ of the 
body of Jesus, undesignedly drew from them a clear ptoef thnt 
they themselves were convinced of his actual decease* Whilis 
his body was in the sepulchre, " they taid to fitufe, Kr, wo 
remember that that deceiver oaid, wbils hb was vbt alivk, 
After three dayt I will rise again,**' This impKss their lull 
persnaaion that he was really not alive when they spake the 
worda. . Their asking for a guard to prevent the ifisciples from 
stealing the corpse, and from deceiving the people, by pretending 
that he was rioen firom the dead, does also involve their being 
convinced that he waa then truly dead. 

Further, upoa the same grounds that we believe anrieDt hia- 
tory in general, there can be no reason for doubting> but that the 
body of Jeaua was deposited on the evening of the day on 



> Mark zv. 25. 34. 37. 

• John xix. 34, 36. "The wiUer In the peri<*ardinm, and the sprum. It 
Is sajd, thai there is mtich serum In the thorax of peraons who die of tor- 
tare." Bee Orotiaa, L'Enfiuit, and Archbishop Newcome on the text 

« Ver. 33. 

• Mark xv. 43—45., which shows that he had been some time dead. See 
Che Greek. 1^ Clerc'a HannonT, and Arehblsbop Newcome's noie. 

• John xiz. 38-^0. zl. it. zx. 6^ 7. . • AeU 11. 1 H *& 
« HatL xzvll. G3>-fl& 
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It was Uken firom the croas, in a priTcte aepulcfare of Joseph of 
Arimathea, hewn oat of a rock,> in which no corpse had ever 
been lai<]l before.^ Nor. is there any ground for doubtinf , but 
that a great stone was rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre; that 
this stone was sealed by the chief priests and Pharisee^ who 
would <:X course first see that the body was there, else this pre- 
caution would have been useless; and that at their request a 
guard of Roman soldiers,^ as large as they chose, was plsoed be- 
fore the sepulchre, to prevent the corpse from being removed. 
Notwithstanding these (recautions, however, early on the morn- 
ing of the first day of thu week following, the body was missing, 
and neither the soldiers, who were upon guard, nor the chidf 
priests, nor the Pharisees, could ever produce it Yet none of 
the watch deserted their post while it was in the sepulchre, nor 
was any force used against the soldiers, nor any arts of persuasion 
employed, to induce them to take it away, or to permit any other 
person to remove it. 

The question then is. How came it to be removed ! Matthew 
Has recorded the account wiiich both tlie friends and the enemies 
of Jesus, and the disinterested heathen military guard, give of 
this. Let us examine these, that we may see which best deserves 
our credit 

£arly on the first day of the week some of the ¥ratch came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief priests all the things 
that were done ; namely, the earthquake, the angel rolling bade 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre, &c. The chief priests 
applied to Pilate ^ the Roman governor for a watch to secure the 
aepulchne, lest his disciples should steal him away; and they 
sealed the stone (probably with the governor's seal) to prevent 
the soldiers from being corrupted, so as to permit the theft. By 
this guani of sixty Roman soldiers was the sepulchre watched ; 
and, notwithfltauding all the precautions thus carefully taken, the 
body was missing early on the morning of the first day of the 
foUowMg week. In this great fact both the Jewish council and 
|he aposties perfectly agree: this cannot be questioned. The 
counol wMpld otherwise have certainly produced it, and thus de- 
tected the mlsehood of the apostles' declaration, that Christ was 
risen from ^e dead, and prevented it from gaining credit among 
die Jews. On the resurrection of Christ, some of the soldiers 
^ent and related it to the chief priests, who bribed them largely, 
jproniisiAg to secure their persons from danger, in case the gov- 
•cmor should hear of their taking the money, and charged dbem 
to aiirm liiat Christ's disciples atole his body away while they 
were iAecping. So tliey took the money, and did m they vere 
taught: and tkit Baying, or report, Matthew adds, it commonly 
reported among the Jerot to thit day,^ This flight of the aoU 
diers, their deelacation to the high priests and elders, the subse- 
quent conduct «f 4he latter, the detection and publication by the 
apostles «f their ooUusion with the soldiers, and the silence of 
the Jews on that subject, who never attempted to refute or to 
::ontradict the declarations of the apostles,— are all strong evi- 
(dcBces of the leaBitsf and truth of his resurrection. Had the report, 
that his disciples «tole the body, been true, Matthew would not 
liave ilared to have publislicd in Judsa, so soon aAer the event as 
lie did/' — (when many persons who had been spectators of tlie 
cruoifixion and death of Christ must have been alive, and who 
^oiild unquestionably have contradicted him if he hod asserted a 
falsehood,) — that the chief priests bribed the soldiers to propagate 
it ; as this would h9.ve exposed himself to their indignation and 
io fiunifftiaent, which they would the more willingly have inflict- 
ed, hecause he bad been in the odious office of a Roman tax- 
9fl(dierer, wiiich lie rengnod to follow Jesus. The story of steal- 
ing the hody appears from this account to have been ao evidently 

« Matf. xxvil. €0. Mark xv. 46. I.uke xilii. 53. John xlx. 41. 

« Matt. xiTl.59, ». John xlx. 41, 42. ■ Matt xxvll. WMJ5. 

* MftUbew (xxvii. 62 ) aay ■ that this application was made on th» nest 4ay 
thatfoUcteed the day d" the preparation, that Is, on the Batorda/. Thoocb 
thisiooks, at the first view, as if the sepulchre had remained one w^le night 
without a giwrd, yet that was not the case. "The chief priests went to 
Pilate as soon as the sun was set on Friday, the day of the preparatton and 
crucifixion ; for then began the following cky or Saturday, as the Jews al- 
ways began to reclcon their day from the preceding evening. They had a 
fcuard, therefore, as sosn as they possibly could after the body was deposit- 
ed in the sepulchre; and one cannot help admiring the gooftaiess of Provi- 
<lence in so dlnpaaov eTents, that the extreme anxiety of these men, to 
prrv.'Mit coUusioB, should be the means of sdding sirrr unexceptUnuMe 
•ntnutea (the number of the Roman soldiers on guard) to the truth of the 
resurrection, and of esubli-ihing the reality of it Beyond all power of coo- 
tradiclion.^'— Up. rorteu8*8 Lectures on Matthew, vol. ii. p. 306. 

• Matt xxviii. 4. 11—15. Justin Martyr (who flourished chielly between 
A. D. 140 and 164 or 167), in his Dialogue with the Jew Trypbo, also relates 
tlint the synagogue of Jemsalem sent out persons in every direction to pro- 
pagaie a report similar t-^ that above related by Matthew. 

■ The gospel of Matthe«%, h is generally a^eed. waa written a. s. 37 or 3B^ 
ttMt is, only four or five years after the resnirection of Christ, at wiiich time 
riinlritudea wers living wbo would doubtless have reAited his stateoicm If 
Cie/ could 





him, that Matthew, Ihoogh lie liithMy VMOidtf the report, 
not say a ayllable to reftite it He lenvea the fMltj €i i€ tn b^ 
maniCnted fay wdHuiown fiusta. Had the difldf^ rei% atolev 
the body, and inrented the account of the resunectio* eC t^kar 
Master, they never would have represented themselves a» giving^ 
up all hopes of his rising again when he waa detid, an^ a» beins^ 
backward to believe is hia reannection af^er thej said k took, 
place. (John xx. 9, lO.) Nor would they, in the same me^ 
moirs, have described the chief prieata as manifinrtiai^ tkeir lrw» 
and apprehenaiona that it poetibly migbt come to pasB, by the 
extraordinary guard they provided to prevent any deaeption, I» 
thus theft had been perpetrated, the paitnera in the Unad w«cilii 
never have dwelt so much aa they have done upoo Ae woaaev 
going more than once to the aepolcbre, to look for the b >d y> 
There would have been no time to have taken off tbrbaodagasy. 
nor to have wrapped up the napkin, and to have laid iB in a pimoer 
HI itaelf, aepaimte from the other linen, (v. 6, 7.) These ek' 
cumatanoea, therefore, woold never have formed a part oC tiw 
narrative, ffor would it have been nccnded of Maiy, that ah* 
said to Peter and John, 7%ey have takxit a wax th^Lordmut 
of the oepulchre, and -we knov not •mhere they harjrlaut kdms, 
^ohn XX. 3.) A few additional considerations wttanCea tK> 
ahow the fidaehood of the aswirtion made by the chief j ii i a iHi. 

(1.) On the one hand, consider the terror of the tank 
plea and the paucity of their number. They knew thai » 
guard was placed at the aepulchie. They themselvea 
friendleas, and diacooraged, in hourly expectation of bein^: 
ed and put to death aa followers of Chnst, and vduntanl^ 
fined themselvea to a solitary chamber finr fear of beia^ 
crucified or atoned. On the other hand, contrast the 
of Pilate and of the aanhedrim or couneil, the gpaat dang^ 
tending auch an enterpriae aa the atealing of Ctant'a body> 
the moral impoasibility of soooeeding in auch a» attempt. Tom 
the oeaeon was that of the great annual festivait the 
when the city of Jerusalem waa iuU,— -on such 
taining more than a million of people, many of wWm pmbablj 
passed the whole night (aa Jeaua and his disciplavhaitf J w se) in 
the open air. It wb« the time of the fuR moon f the- niglal, 
aequently, waa very tight The oepulchre, too, waa just wi 
the walla of the city, and therefore was exposed is wwasoal 
spection. All these ctronmatanoea comline ta* vender sueb 
falsehood aa that which waa impoaed upon the Jswa utlas% 
worthy of credit For, in the first place, how coald a hody or 
men who had just before fled from a aimilai guasd, m 
ing their Master waa preaent vnth them, ventuir 
of aixty armed aoldiers, for the purpooe of reBO^ring Ibe lody eC 
Christ from the aepulchre 1 How, especially,. couM they mafc» 
this attempt, when they had nothing to gain, and when they must 
become guilty of rebelling against &e Roman gevenuwni,— andv 
if they escaped death from the handa of the soldiesa^ w«>e ax- 
poaed to this evil in a much more terrible form ? 

(S.) la it probable that ao many men, as composed the gvaad, 
would all fell aaleep in the open air at once ? 

(8.) Since Pilate pennitted the chief priests and Fkariaees* t» 
make the aepulchre aa aure aa they could (Matt xxvii. 65w), ther 
would certainly make it completely so. Roman soUieas weiw 
used to watch. Death was the punishment for sleeping o» guard. 
This watch waa for only about three or four hours, aixl cariy im 
the morning, ao that they might have alept before. Can it be 
auppoaed, t^n, that they were all asleep together ? What coald 
a few poor fiahermen do against a welMiaciplined and welKarmad 
military force ? 

(4.) Could they be aonndly aaleep, aa not to awake vsith aB 
the noiae which muat neoeasarily be made by removing the great 
stone from the month of the aepulchre, and taking aw^ tha 
body? 

(6.) Are the appearanoea of compoanre and regtdaritjf found 
in the empty tomb' at all suitable with the hurry and treindatieit 
of thievea, when an armed guard, too, is at hand, atealna^ m a 
moonlight night? 

(6.) Is it at all likely that the timid diadples could hare anf 
ficient time to do all this, without being perceived by any peiaoB ^ 

* Then eometh Simon Peter folUnttng Wwi, and went into the oepvfckre^ 
and tetth the ugxn clotiiss lis, and uke kakim, that waa about JUm kead^ 
not lying with the Unen etothet, hut WBAmo togstbbr in a fulcb bt xr> 
BSLF, John xz. 6, 7. This artleas relstion of the evansslist amooms of itself 
to an ample confutation of the idle calumny above nolked, that the di^cipl^s 
came and stole the body of Christ. The historian does not dwell on ibo 
circumstance, as If ft were mentioned with a direct viewof answerinc sMue 
objection,— as a forger would have dune. He delivers it with all tb<> dimph> 
eity of an unsuspecting relater of truth ; and it therefore carries with it for 
more weifht of evidence, ilisn a multiplicity of reasons and the mttM )». 
boitrsd -ffrglsnrHT Waksfiakl's IntsmalSvkleocas oSOlu raUsaUv. o. M^ 
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low cfMld MUtom, anned and on gtmid, Mfler ifaemMhM to be 
("vorveobbed by a few timofoiis peoplel 

(7«) Cither the aoldien were awake or aaleep: if they were 
lw«.Im, why ahould they foffir the body to be teken awayl If 
i^lec^ 4iow did they know, or how could th^ know, that the 
liscifiles of Chriflt hud taken it away 1 Why did not the aan- 
ledruBy for their own honour, and the respect they bare to the 
:rut^ fMt all thoee aoldien to die question ? And tf that thought 
iid ««t at fifst suggest itself to them, is it not natural to think 
thae they would haTe done it, when soon after they found all 
fej^ssdain inclined to boliete in that crucified man; and that 
hmM sax thousand penona had already belieYed in him in one 
lajsL, mmd that only fifty days after his death t Doubtless the sol 
tiers vrho watchol the sepulchre were still at Jerusalem, and thi 
ankefrim retained the same power and authority which they hai 
*ef9mt. It highly concerned them to punish the negligence oT 
ho«e soldiers, or make them confess the secrot of their perfid;, 
tnd ^ito it was that suborned them, both to jiMSj their oaii 
n-ooe^iie, and also to prevent the total defection from Judaisn 
>f 4keis:reat number of penons who had already joiBed the dk- 
!iplcs^ that pretended impostor. But diia is not aU. When 
)n 4he<day of Pentecost, that is, fifty days after the death of Je- 
ius Ofadst, the apostles showed themselves in the city of Jenu^- 
eai, and there testified that they had seen him risen from he 
lead, aad that, after he had repeatedly appeared to them md 
ajo iM aded. into heaven, he had poured out upon them the mincu- 
Lotte gi^ of the Holy Spirit, — ^why did not the sanhedrim (vho 
wcwe ae Iftighly concerned to discover the persons who had teken 
a way Christ's body) apprehend the apostles, and make them confess 
how all ohings had happened ? Why did they not confinont Ihem 
-wiih 4be watch ? Why did they not imprison Joseph of Aiima- 
•Chea, ami those men, till they had made them oonfeas what was 
4>er««seaf that body, aa also every other circumstance of their 
ainpostwat 

Saw vohkely ia it, that, if the disciples had come bj night 
and hafl stolen away the body of Christ, they durst have showed 
tlioKs^aes, and appeared in public, nay, immediately eonfessed 
ifaat they were hia diac^les t It is mudi more crediblethat they 
would have hidden themseWea after such an action; aid that if 
they {Beached at all, it would have been to people moe remote, 
eiid JMt in Jerusalem, the v«y place where those erents had 
happioaed, nor in the presence of that very sanhedrim, of whom 
they wete so much afraid, and whom they had so mucl o&nded. 

(8..) Once mote. Why did not the sanhedrim have ocourse to 
the Methods ordinarily employed to discover criminabi They 
weveaery readjr by menaces, torments, and persecutioni, to oblige 
theapssties lut to preach in the name of Jesus Christ; but they 
nc9er aocoeed them of having stofen the body of thoir Master 
while the watch slept On that investigation they duni not enter, 
becaaae they well knew what the soldiers had told them, and it 
wafi that very thing which made them so apprehensive. If there 
had been aoy anspidon that his disciples were in poopession of 
the deed bojbf , these mien, for their own credit, wouk have im- 
priMaed them, and used means to recover it, which would have 
^oaaihed tile aeport of his resurrection for ever. 

In the fourth chapter of the Acta of the Apostles we are in- 
f«nai«J Ihat the sanhedrim caused the apostles to be brought be- 
fore then for preaching, in the name of Christ, the dtctrines of 
C^ristiHiity ; and for affirming, that Christ was risen from the 
dead. Had they believed that the apostles $tole away the body 
of dtrmt, they wouU now certainly have charged them with 
this ^ress fraud, this direct rebellion against the Roman and 
Jewish govenments; and unless they could have cleawd them- 
sefv^j of the crime, would have punished them for it with, at 
lea^ due severity. Such punishment would not only have been 
just; but it had now become necessary for the sanhedrim to in- 
fiict it, M order to save their own reputation. They had origin- 
ated the story; and were now under the strongest inducements to 
sapport it. Yet they did not even mention the sul^t ; but 
oeateated themselves with commanding them to preach no more 
ia the aaane of Christ 

U the fi^Uowing chapter, we are told, that the wlude body of 
^ apoelles was brought before them again, for oontmuiDg to 
preach, in opposition to diis command. On this oocasfon, alio, 
they ra a i a tain ed a profound silence concerning the theft, which 
they had originally attributed to the apostfes; but chai^ them 
with diaehedienoe to their foimer injunctiona. In this charge are 
contained the following remaifcable words: Did we not otrtutiy 
ctmmamd you, that ye ohould not teach in thio name f and be* 
hofdj ye kave ^Ited Jeruoaiem witfi your doctrine, and intend 
to bring" thie auM't blood vpon uo, (Acta ▼. 38.) To bring \ 



the blood of one peroon upon another Is a phraie of frvqutnt 
oceunence in the BiUe. In fifteen different* instances, in which 
we find it there, it has but a single meaning ; viz. to bring the 
guilt of contributing to the death of a peraon, or the guilt of 
I murder, upon another peroon. When it is said, ffia blooa 
I ohaU be upon hio own head, it is clearly intended, that the guili 
of hia death shall be upon himself. When, therefore, the eai*- 
hedrim accuse the apo^les of attempting to bring the blood ot 
Christ upon them, they accuse them of an intention to bring 
upon than the guilt of sheddmg his blood : this being the only 
meaning of sut^ phraseology in the Scriptures. 

Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man concerning 
thia interpretation, it may be settled, beyond all question, by re- 
curring to the following passage. In Matthew xzviL 24, 26. we 
are tdd, that when Pilate oaw that he could prevail nothing 
towaida releasing Christ, he took water, and waahed hia hando 
before the multitude, aaying,! am innocent of the blood of thio 
Juot peroon f oee ye to it; and that then all the people antwer' 
ed, and oaid, Hia blood be on ua, and on our children. The 
meaning of the phraseology in this passage cannot be mistaken; 
and it ia altogether probable, that the declaration of the sanhedrim 
being made so soon after this imprecation to the apostles, so 
deeply interested in the subject, and on an occasion which so 
naturally called it up to view, the sanhedrim referred to it di- 
rectly. 

But if Christ was not raised from the dead, he was a felse 
prophet, an impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer ; because he 
asserted himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God. Such a 
blasphemer the law of God condemned to death. The sanhedrim 
were the very persons to whom the business of trying and con- 
denming him was committed by that law, and whose duty it waa 
to accomplish his death. If, therefore, his body was not raised 
from the dead, there was no guilt in ^eddmg his blood, but the 
mere performance of a plain duty. His blood, that is, the guilt 
of shedding it, could not possibly rest on the sanhedrim ; nor, to 
use their language, be brought upon them by the apostles, nor 
by any others. All this the sanhedrim perfectly knew ; and, 
therefore, had they not believed him to have risen from the dead, 
they never could have used this phraseology. 

It ia further to be observed, that on both these occasions the 
apostles boldly declared to the sanhedrim, in the most explicit 
terms, that Christ waa raised firom the dead. Yet the sanhedrim 
not only did not charge them with the crime of having stolen 
his body, but did not contradict, nor even comment, on the 
declaration. This could not possibly have happened through 
inattention. Both the sanhedrim and the apostles completely 
knew, that the resurrection of Christ was the point on which 
hia cause, and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It was the 
great and serious controversy between the contending parties ; 
and yet, though directly asserted to their faces by the apostles, 
the sanhedrim did not even utter a syllable on the subject Had 
they believed their ovm story, they would either have punished 
the apostles with death aa rebels against the Jewish and Roman 
govemmenta, or else they would have confined them aa lun»* 

ti€8.3 

There can be no doubt, therefore, firoro the evidence of the 
feet fttmished by the adversaries of the name and faith of Christ, 
that they were convinced he was actually risen from the dead t 
and yet it has been repeatedly urged by the opposers of revela* 
tion aa an oajscTioir to the credibiUty of Christ's resvrec- 
tion, that he did not show himself to the chief priMis and 
Jewa. 

AxBWBB^— Varioua reasons, however, may be satisfiictorilljr 
assigned, why it was not proper that it should be so. 

[i] In the Jirot place, when the cruel and invetevate malice^ 
which they had evinced towards Jesus, is considered, as wcH aa 
the force of their prejudices, it is not probable that they would 
have submitted to the evidence. They had attributed his mirfr* 
cles to the power of the devil ; and his raising Lazarus from tha 
dead, of which they had full informatioii, only stimulated then» 
to attempt to destroy him. Instead of being wrought upon by 
the testimony of the soldiera, they endieavored to stifle it B^ 
sides, if Jesus had shown himself to them after his passion, and 
they had pretended that it was a spectre or delusion, and had 
still continued to refose to acknowledge hira^ it would have been 
urged as a strong presumption against the reality of his resoi < 
rection. But, . 

t Lev. XX. 9. II. 13. 16. 27". Deut. xix. Vk xxii. 8L 2 Bom. i. tf. xvf. 8. 
1 Klncs tt. 37. Jer. U. 35. Eask. xvUi. la xxxiii. (k Matt, xxiti. 35, A«u 
XYiuTS. 

• Abbadle, Tni(6 rar la Vd?it« de la Religion Chi^tienne, ton. U. asd. 
UL eh. 3L Dwicht'sBjatem of TiMOlogy, vd. it pp. 637-639 
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[u.] SecontUfft let it be mipposcd that Jobus had not only ap- 
peared to theui after his resurrection, but that they themaeNes 
had acknowledged ita truth and reality, and had owned him for 
their Meaaiah, and had brought the Jewish nation into the same 
belief ;— can it be imagined that thoee who now make the above 
objection would be satisfied 1 It ia most probable that the 
testimony of the priests and rulers, in such case, would have 
been represented as a proof that the whole was artifice and imr 
posture, and that they were influenced by aome political motive. 
Their testimony, moreover, — if truth had extorted it from them, 
and if they had possessed honesty and resolution sufficient to 
avow it,— would have been liable to suspicion. For it would 
have been the testimony of men whoae nunds must have been 
oppressed and terrified by a consciouaness of their guilt ; and it 
might have been, said, that they were haunted by gfaoata and 
spectres, and that their imagination converted a phantom into 
the real person of him whom they had exposed to public deri- 
sion, and sentenced to an ignominious death. Their testimony 
would have gained little credit with men of their own rank and 
station, and of principles and characteiB similar to their own. It 
would have died with themselves, and produced no effect beyond 
the circle of their own acquaintance, and the age in which they 
lived. And, 

[iii.] In the third place^ the character and religion of Christ 
might have been very materially injured by his appearuioe to 
the Jewish priests and rulera alter hia rwurrection. They had 
no right to expect this kind of evidence. No good purpose 
could be answered by it : on the contrary, it mig^t have been 
very detrimental in its effects. If they had remained unoon* 
/inced, which most probably might have been the case, the &ct 
would have been questioned. The multitude would have be- 
come obstinate and irreclaimable in their incredulity ; and they 
would have pleaded the authority of their superiors in station 
and office, as an apology for neglecting inquiry, and rejecting 
the means of conviction. If they had been convinced, without 
honesty and resolution to declare the truth, the fiict would still 
have been considered as doubtful, or of no great importance. 
But if with their conviction they connected the public avowal 
of its truth, Jesus Christ would have incurred the charge of 
being an impostor, and his religion of being a fifaud. Loud 
would have been the clamour of a combination. Suspicion 
would have attached itself to the evidence of men who httd the 
care of his sepulchre, who appointed the guard, and sealed the 
stone that secured it, and who could easily have propagated a 
report which would have gained credit with the servile multi- 
tude. Christianity would have been represented, by persons 
who are prone to ascribe all religion to state policy, as a contri- 
vance of the priests and magistrates of Judea to answer some 
purpose of worldly emolument or ambition. Its progress and 
prevalence would have been attributed to the secular influence 
of its advocates ; and it would have been deprived of that most 
distinguishing and aatis&ctoiy evidence which it now possesses, 
that it derived its origin from Ood, and owed its success to the 
signal interposition of divine power. But the inveterate oppo- 
sition of the Jewish priests and rulers to the cause, and their 
violent persecution of the Christians, removed all suspicion of 
priestcraft and political design. If the disciples had agreed to 
impose upon the world in this affidr, common sense would have 
directed them, first to spread the report that Jesus Christ was 
risen from the grave, and then to employ an individual whom 
they could trust to personate him, and to appear before the mul- 
titude in such a manner and at such times as would not endan- 
ger a discovery ; as, however, Christ never appeared to the mul- 
titude after his resurrection, this removed all susfncion that 
the disciplea had contrived a scheme for deceiving the people. 

These considerations show that Christ^s appearance^ after 
he rose from the dead, only to a competent number of wiU 
nesBcs^ who were intimately acquainted with him before his 
decease, is a circumstance bigmy calculated to establish the 
truth of his resunection to posterity. 

3. Thb Character of the Apostles, also proves the 
truth of the resurrection of Christ ; and there are eleven 
considerations which give their evidence sufficient weight. 
Observe the Condition and the Number of these witnesses, 
their IncreduUty^ and slowness in believing the resurrection 
of Christ,— the moral Impoaaibility of their succeeding in 
imposing upon others^— the Facts which they thems^ves 
avow,— -the Agreement of their evidence,— the rribunals be- 
fore which they stood,— the Time when this evidence was 
given, — ^the Flaee where they bore their Thstimony to the 
icsurroctioii, and their Motives for doing sor-and the ttiik- 



ing Contrast in the conduct of the aposlies bota before ancf 
after the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

(1.) Consider the c(»fDiTioN of these witnesses. 

Had they been men of opulence and credit in the world, vre^ 
might have thought that their reputation gave currency to the 
&ble. If they had been learned and eloquent men, we mUbc 
have imagined that the style in which Ihey had told the tale had 
soothed the souls of the people into a belief of it« But the 
\-ever9e of all this was the htX ; for the apostles were the low^ 
i«t of mankind, without reputation to impose upon the people, 
without authority to compel, and without riches to reward. They 
^rere also mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
\ery unequal to the task of imposing upon others. Whea all 
tliese cireumstances are conaidered, it is imposa&le to coocesve 
that persons of this duuvcter could succeed. 

(2.^ Consider the number o/ these witnesses^ and klsoofiha 
actual appearances of Jesus Christy to/iieh number itas tmer^ 
thvn sufficient to establish any fact, • 

By seven diiierent credible authors, viz. the iqpostles Af attbpw^ 
Jo.im, Paul, Peter, and James, and the evangelists Lnke and 
Mnrk — not fewer than eleven distinct appearances oC (^liat have 
been related or mentioned, after his reaurrecCioD, uBiApreviow»/y 
to liis ascension, namely, — 

1. lb Blary Magdalen slooe (Markxvi 9.\ who saw JeaovattBcteg. itabik 
zx.l4.> 

2. Tb the Komen who were retarnkw Itam the sepulchre to anncvDci^ 
his resurrection to the disciples. " Behold, Jestw met tbei% flnying. AD 
hail ! and they came and held faim by the feet and wontiipped hun.* 
(MaU. xzxvii. 9, 10.) 

3. To dimon Peter alone. (Luke xxiv. 34.) 

4. To the two disciples who were going to Enmians, with whom be eoo- 
Tersed and brake bread, and then made himself known to them. 
xjciv. 13—31.) 

6. To the apostles at Jemsalen^ ezeepiing Thoma^ who wan 
(John zz. 19, 21).) 

6. Eight days afterwards to the dlaciplea, Thomas being present. iJoha 
XX. 26— a .) 

7. At the sea of Tlberiaa, when seven of hiS' cBsciples warer flnhlnfi, with 
whom he trJe food. (John xxi. 1—15.) 

8. To th 3 eleven apostles, on a mountain in Galilee, where Jeaoa bmS 
appointed : '>iiiect them. (Matt, xxviii. 1(>, 17.) 

9. " After that he was seen of above five handretl brHkvea at o ac a ,* 
(1 Cor. XV. t\) 

10. " After that he was seen of James." O Cor. rv. 7 ) 

11. And, '. Hstly, by all the apoatle^ (1 Cor. xv. 7.) on Mount OVveC, on the 
day of hia a scenaion into heaven. (Luke <xW. 61. Actst. 9.) 

On the: e various appearances, it is to be remarked, Ibat ClMt 
was seen -it different hours of the day, — early in tlMr morning, 
by Mary ?4agdalen and the other women,— </ftf*xn^ the day^ by 
Peter, by the seven disciples at the sea of Tftierias, by the ape^* 
ties at hia ascension, and by Stephen, — end in the evenings h|f 
the ten apostles, and by Gleopas and hsB companion, — so tfa^ 
they could not possibly be mistaken as to the reality of Ilia pe^ 
son. But we nowhere read that he appeared at midnight; whes 
the senses and imagination might be imposed upon. Furrkm-* 
the several distancet of time and place af which Jeaua ahowt J 
himself m*mt attention.* His two first appearances were carif 
in the moniing on which he aroee. One of them was ^osl by 
the aepuldire, the other in the way from it to Jeruaaleizi. The 
third on aome part of the same day. The fburth in the evening 
of it, on the road to Emmaus, and in a house in that Titlajsc 
whicli was between seveit and eight miles from Jerusalem. The 
fifth, at Jerusalem, on a later hour of the same evening. The 
sixth, a week after, at the same city. The seventh, about s^^ 
miles from it, by the sea of Tiberias. The time and place at 
which he was seen by James are not recorded. A ninth appear- 
ance was in some other part of Grali'ee. Forty days alWr im- 
resurrection he again met the apostles at Jenisalem, and led 
them out to Bethany, that they might see him go op to the Fa- 
ther. A few yean after thia Stephen saw him (Acts vii. 55. d6 
59, 60.) ; and in about a year from that time he appeared la 
Paul, near Damascus (Acts iz. S — ^9. 1 Cor. iv. 8. ix. 1.), t» 
whom he communicated his Gospel by immediate lerelatiaiik 
(Gal. L 11— 20.)» 

The difierent kinda of convenation and mtercourse whk^ 
Jesus held with the different persons to whom he showed hiB»- 
self have great propriety, and increase the evidence of his resor- 
rection, Aa the apostles were to be witnesses of Christ Co the 
whole world, his appearanoea, conversations, and afetiona, after 
hia resurrection, are well adapted to excite their attention, gfmAn- 
ally to diminish, and at length to remove their suTpriae ; an^ 
thna to fit their minds for attending with calmness and impar- 
tiality to the evidence of the fiict, and to sfEorA them the streiig- 

> Newcome's Review of the DifllcaUies relatiaj to Christ's KesoireO' 

Ition, and Benson's Life of Christ, eh. zlL 
ft Id. Ibid. 
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^ nnd tM^ Ukidoabtod pioofr of it. The women, by weeing 
^at the body was not in the wpokfara (John xx. 2.), and being 
>ld by the angel tfast he wae aUve (Luke xziv. 4^10.), would, 
f counie, be rather in expectation of seeing him, though with a 
iixture of fear. At hia first appearance he permitted himself 
L> be seen by Maiy Magdalen ; not to be touched. Bathe sent 
kcr to prepare the apostles for beholding him alive again (John 
X. 11 — 18. Mark xvi. 9, 10.), by telling them that he should 
»cci)(I to the Father. This report encouraged Peter and John 
J run to the sepulchre, where seeing only &e linen cloths and 

10 napkin, they returned, wondering at what had passed, per- 
L'xed how to account for it (Luke xxiv. 12. John xx. 6—10.) ; 
id therefore in a stato of mind to attend to further evidence, 
lid yet not to receive it unless it was valid. When Jesus 
lowed himself to the other Mary, Joanna, Salome, &c. he ad- 
ri-iised them with the usual salutation, let them take hold of his 
ct and pay him homage, bade them not be afraid, bat go and 

11 his breliiren to go into Galilee, and there they should see 
im. (Matt. xxviiL 9, 10.) This was further evidence to the 
pvjstles, and increased their hope of seeing Jesus themselves. 
its third appearance to Peter would probably convince him, and 
o-]ld be a strong additional proof to the other apostles. His 
aiking to Emmaus with Cleopas, and another disciple, and 
X plaining to them all the prophecies conoeming himself; going 
ito the village, and sitting at meat with them ; taking bread, 
leasing, breaking, and giving it to them ; were such undoubted 
roo& of his recoveiy to life again, that the two disciples could 
LOt re&ain from retuming that very evening to Jerusalem to re- 
tort what they had seen and heard to the apostles. (Luke xxiv. 
3 — Sb.) While they were speaking, Jesus himself stood in 
he midst of them ; and after asking them why they doubted, 
tade them look attentively at his hands and feet, and handle 
lim, that they might be thoroughly convinced he had flesh and 
ones, and that it was not a spirit which appeared to them. He 
icii ate ^sh and honey-comb before them. Having thus clearly 
fiiionstrated to them that he was actually restored to life again, 
e showed them that he fulfilled the prophecies concerning him- 
>lf as the Messiah; particularly those relating to his sufler- 
i'jlB, desth, and resurrection; and appointed them to be his 
ituesses to the world, and preachers of his Gospel to all na- 
»as. (Luke xxiv. 33. 36—49. John xx. 19—25.) 

^uch undoubted proofs of his real resurrection kept their 
iiid<i in the pleaang expectation of some further manifestations 

his divine commission. All these interviews and conversa- 
>iis in one day affiirded abundant matter for consideration. We 
e not informed, therefore, that he was seen any more till the 
^hth day after. During this interval, the apostles would have 
Lsure to revolve calmly the several distinct &cts, which clearly 
id decisively proved that he was truly risen from the dead, 
lomas not being present at his interview with the other apos- 
«, Jesua showed himself again to them all on the following 
•ft day of the week. He then submitted to a re-examination, 
d desired Thomas to put his finger into the prints of the nails, 
J to thrust his hand into his side, in the presence of them all. 
ohn XX. 26 — 29.) Alter this, it does not appear that any of 
3 aposile* entertained the least doubt. Their obedience to 
)sus, who commanded them to meet him in Galilee (Matt 
viii. 16.), then to return to Jerusalem (Acts L 4.), and to wait 
:'re for the promiM of the Father (Acts ii. 4.), are decisive 
x>is of their firm fiuth in the reality of his resurrection. This 
ly be one reason why so few subsequent appearances of our 
>rd «ue particularly mentioned. The free and varied mutual 
ivprsation which Christ held with the seven disciples by the 
I of Tiberias, after his appearance to all the eleven ; his eating 
un with them ; his particular queries and directions to Peter, 
i his predictions concerning him and John (John xxL 1 — ^23.), 
.en he repeated some proo6, and added othen, to confirm and 
abliah their fiuth. That their fear and surprise at his appear- 
X to them was now considerably diminished by the repetition 
it, ia evident from the strain of the conversation between 
iOB and Peter, which is more easy than any that is recorded 
the fcMiner appearances. James, also, having seen Christ alone 
Cor. XT. 7.), would be an additional proof both to himself 
1 to the rest of the disciples. As each would naturally com- 
inicaite to his brethren what he had seen, heard, and felt, to 
ivince him that Jesus was really alive again, the minds of the 
ciplee in general would be prepared for furUier evidence. A 
1 more public appearance than any former one, if appointed 
Christ himself (Matt xxviiL 16.) previous to his deaUi (xxvi. 
.), end if it actually took ptooe after that event, wouki afford 
s prooC Such an appearance would give to ^tch an additional 



ground of conviction that ha could not be deceived, if a far 
greater number than had ever before seen Jesus togetlier were 
present at the time, and distinctly formed the same idea with 
himself. In Galilee, therefore, he thus appeared ( 1 Cor. xv. 6.): 
a region in which he had lived till his thirtieth year ; where ha 
had ofien preached, and been seen in public ; where be wrought 
his first, and the greater part of his other miracles ; the native 
countiy of most of the apostles and disciples ; where, from being 
best known before his death, he would be the more accurately 
distinguished to be the same person after it, and where any im- 
posture would be soonest and most easily detected. Here was 
he actually seen alive by above five hundred brethren at once ; 
of whom the greater part were not dead, when Paul, several 
yeara after, wrote his first epistle to the Christian church at 
Corinth. When the great apostle of the Gentiles published his 
defence of Christ's resurrection in that epistle, he declared to the 
world that Jesus had appeared to these ^ve hundred vfittiesset 
at one time ; and he appealed to a number of them who were 
then alive for the truth of his assertion. Now it is most certain, 
that Paul would not, could not, durst not, express himself in 
that manner, if there had not been a great number of disciples 
still living, who testified that they had seen Jesus Christ after 
his resurrection. Could all those men agree voluntarily to main- 
tain a vile fidsehood, not only altogether unprofitable, but also 
such as involved them in certain dishonour, poverty, persecution, 
and death 1 According to their own principles, either as Jews 
or Christians, if this testimony, to which they adhered to the 
hist moments of their lives, had been false, they exposed them- 
selves to eternal miseiy. Under such circumstances, these men 
could not have persevered in mawtaining a false testimony, 
unless God had wrought a miracle in human nature to enable 
imposton to deceive the world. 

(3.) Consider their incredulity and slowness in believing 
the resurrection of Christ, 

This rendered it impossible that they could themselves be de- 
ceived in that fact In common with their countrymen, they ex- 
pected a reigning and glorious Messiah, who was not only to de- 
liver them from the Roman yoke, but who was also to subdue all 
his enemies. With him also they themselves expected to con- 
quer and reign, together with the rest of the Jews, as princes and 
nobles in the splendid earthly court of this temporal Messiah. 
No expectation ever flattered the predominant passions of man 
so powerfully as this. It showed itself on every occasion, and 
adhered to them immovably until the day of Pentecost; for, 
just at the moment of Christ's ascension, ten days only before 
that festival, they asked him, Lordt -wilt thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel? (Acts i. 6.) 

It is evident that they did not and could not believe that he 
would die : after bb had predicted his death five or six difierent 
times, Mark relates that they understood not that saying, (ix. 
32.) It is equally evident, that they did not believe he would live 
again, notwithstanding he had repeatedly foretold his resurrec- 
tion. The notion whidi the Jews had of a resurrection was only 
that of the last day. (John xi. 24.) There was indeed a rumour 
raised by some, that John the Baptist had risen from the dead, 
and had afterwards wrought those miracles which were perform- 
ed by Christ, under the name of Jesus of Nazareth, as Herod*s 
guilty feare led him to believe : othere said that one of the old 
prophets had risen again. (Luke ix« 7, 8. 19.) But both these 
reports the disciples knew to be false, and therefore had little rea^ 
son, from such groundless mistakes, to entertain a belief, contrary 
to the general opinion of the Jews, of an immediate resurrection 
of any one from the dead. And whatever was said of any other 
resurrection, they comddenfd as alluding only to that : they qttes* 
tioned one with anotlier what the rising from the dead should 
mean. (Mark ix. 10.) 

The apostles «ttd other disciples, therefore, were so far from 
being credulous, or forward to believe the resurrection of Christ 
from the dad, that they were not only inquisitive, and carefut 
not to be impoaed upon, but they were exceedingly diffident and 
distrustful. The viromen who went to the sepulchre were so fer 
from expecting lo find him rlMn from the dead, that they caixiedl 
with them a preparation of sfMces to embalm his body ; and when 
they found it not, tliey wer« greatly perplexed, not recollectihtf 
the w'onls which Jesus had spoken to them concerning the re^ 
surreetion, until the two angels who stood by them in shining 
garmeaits kad brought them to their remembrance. (Luke xxinr. 
4 — 8t) But when they returned from the sepulchre, and told 
all these things to the eleven and to all the rest, tliey disbe- 
lieved the testimony of the women, and regarded their words ct 
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idle lsfe«.< When Christ appetred to the two diedple* in their 
way to EmmauB, he found them •orrowftxlly oonvening on all 
thoee things which had happened ; and, on his inquiring the rea- 
son of their sorrow, they gave him such an aooount, as shows 
their desponding sentiments of their condition. Afterwards when 
these two were themselves convinced, and told the rent what had 
liappeaed, neither believed they them. (Mark xvi. 18.) And 
when, immediately upon this, Jeetu himteff stood in the midet 
^ thorn, they were terrified and ajfrighted, and ntppooedthat 
4heif -had teen a epiriti and he taid unto them, IVhy are ye 
troubled, and why do thoughte arioe in yew hearte ? Behold 
wny hamde and my feet, that it ts Jmyeelf: handle me^andaeei 
jfor aepirit hath notjleoh and boneo, at ye tee me have. And 
Twhen Ae had thu9 epokeny he thewed them hie hando and hie 
JeeL v(Luke zziv. 36 — 40.) It is to be observed, that the print 
4ifthe maile by which he was fiutened to the cross was still per- 
iectly<wsible both in his hands andfeet : Christ therejforo appealed 
ito them, because they thus furnished evidence that it wae he 
'himee(fi which no man would counterfeit. Still they believed 
mot for Joy, and wondered. To remove this doubt, he further 
«aid to ^m. Have ye here any meat ? And, in answer to tbis 
inquiry', they gave him a piece of a broiled fah and of an honey- 
-comb. And he took it, and did eat before them. (41 — 43.) At 
ithe eni of this proceeding, and then only, did they entirely be- 
Jieve that he was risen from the dead. After all theie proofs, 
Thomas, one of the twelve, not being with them when Jesus had 
appealed to them, expressed his disbelief of his resurrection, 
(whonJhey told him that they had teen the Lord $ Buioaid unto 
•them. Except J thaU tee in hit handethe print of the naile, and 
.tut my finger into the print of the nailt, and thnut my hand 
into hit tide, I will kot bslibys. At the end of eight days, 
"when the disciples were assembled together, and Thomas was 
"with ilkem, Jesus came to them ; and, to convince the unbeliev- 
'ing apostle, and take away all pretences of increduUty for the 
future, he granted him the aatis&ction he desired. Thu irrefra- 
igable .evidence convinced Thomas, who immediately confessed 
ihim .to be hU Lord and hit God. (John zx. 34—28.) The 
Imckwavdness which the disciples manifested in believing the re- 
suxroctien of their Master, snd the scrupulous incredulity of 
Thomas in particular, are not only perfectly consistent with their 
iten)per.snd turn of mind, as set forth in other parte of their his- 
tory ^vshich shows them to have been neither enthusiaste nor 
•fanatic^, and on that account probable from uniformity i but 
•they deiiwe a further appearance of veracity to the historian, if 
twe consider that a forger of the Gospels would have apprehended 
«ome detnnent to his grand object, the resurrection of Jesus, 
irom anindisposition and unwillingness in those who knew him 
fbestto acknowledge their Lord a^ain. Such frankness and simpli- 
city «f Anasrative are striking presumptions (independently of the 
positive enidenoe already adduced) of the reeiity of this capital 
(event, which is the comer-stone of Christianity ; and indirectly 
iprove the entire conviction of the apostles themselves, that 
«bhriathad«zpired on the cross. All the dreumstances of this 
paxt«ef ilhe ijrospel history cannot fiiil to make a very considerable 
impression «n Uie mind of every impartial and discerning reader. 
There is a certain limit to whidi an impostor, aided by ingenuity 
.and experience, may be allowed to proceed with Uttle danger of 
(detection ; but an undeviating consistency with itself, and a strict 
fCoafoiBBii^ lo the nn^Tiimi of experience, through a circumttan' 
aial histery <»f a great variety of extraordinary transections, is be- 
jyond his ahility, and only attainable by the honest votary of 
^ruth.^ — ^Thus Uie incredulity of the apostles, in the first instance, 
jind their reluctant, slow, and gradual assent to the belief of The 
(fact of their Master's resurrection (which was such as is always 
j^ielded to evidence that controdicte prejudices strongly imbibed), 
iconour to prove the absolute impossibility of their being them- 
selves deceived in that &ct They beheld Jesus, not once only, 
aior in a transient manner, but for forty days together, and knew 
him to be alive by many infallible proof t. They had the testi- 
Sttony and assurance not ox one sense only, but of all the senses. 
Thejr saw him with their eyes, they heard him with their ears, 
"with their hands they touched and felt him, and they tasted of the 
bread and fish which he gave them; he ate and drank with them, 
he conversed with them, he explained to them the Scriptures, 
And he wrought miracles before them himselC The fondest en- 
ithusiaat could net %e deceived in these particulars ; but supposing 
that one man might be deceived, could all the apostles 1 — Could 
above feve hundred brethren at once be deceived 1—- If in this 

< Luke zxb. A It. Other Instances of unbelief In the disciples may be 
seen la verse C2. «f the sane cliapter, siso in Mark xvl. 11. sod Mm zx. 

s WftkeAeUTs loterasl Bvfdenees of Christianity, remark xxz. p. 108. 
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case they could not be certain, there is no enCtainf^ of 
any case. And as the apostles neither were nor could be 
ceived themselves, so thejr neither did nor oocdddaceive 
For, 

4.) CofUMferfAe MORAL uiPOSSiBiLrnr of their mueeedtngv 
\ng an impotUion upon the world. 

In support of this remark, we obserte, in the ih»l l^nce, that 
the known integrity, impartiality and fidelity of the apostles^ 
places them beyond every reasonable suspicion ofiatsntioiial d^ 
caption.' But, secondly, if they had testified falsalf that they 
had seen Jesus Christ risen from the dead, it wa»eilher with a 
mutaal agreement or without one. Now it could net be withoiit 
a mutual agreemrat, for an error that is not supported 1^ unani' 
mous consent must necessarily fall of itself to the gprninri. And 
it would unavoidably have so happened, that, while erne would 
have affirmed that Christ was risen from the dead, siiotker woaU 
have asserted that he was not risen : one would have said that be 
appeared to many, and another that he appeared to one* only : an- 
other that he appeared to no one : one would hsre related the 
matter in one way, another in another way ; and, in fine, th9 
most honest and sincere would have acknow ledged that there was 
nothing at all in the affair. But, if they unanimously agreed U» 
contrive this imposture, there must necessarily have been several 
persons who agreed together, constantly and unanimouriy, to i»> 
late a matter as fact which they knew to be utterly false ; wbkte 
is a thing altogether impossible : I. Because it is incoooeivafalv 
that a man should willingly expose himself to all sests of pmrish^ 
ment— even to death itself, on purpose to testify a matter as ftd 
which he knew to be utteriy false. — 2. Though, by an nn hea s d 
of prodigy, there should have been one angle person so 
yet it is the height of extravagance to imagine, that there v 
great number of persons who suddenly conceived and took 
dangerous resolution ; especially those whose previous 
had been quite difierent, having not only evinced a great 
of caution, but also much timidity — not to say cowardice— on 
several other occasions. — 3. Although a very gisat nnmbcx sf 
persons should have agreed together to attest a falsehood, ysA it 
is incredible that fhtfy should bear witness to it, who oonaideBBd 
perfidy and lyuig as sins that were utterly inconsistent with tlvik- 
salvation : neither could it be supposed or expected of those isiiov 
if they allowed the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be a mere- fic- 
tion, must also allow that they had followed a phantom, » efai^ 
merical, imaginary Messiah ; and if they acknosvledged tfaafctfaey 
had foUowed a phantom, they must likewiK confess their own 
mutual extravagance. — 4. Such a mutual concert or agrecmenft 
never could have been so carried on, but that some of them, to 
avoid punishment, would have discovered the intrigoe to die 
Jews, with all its drcumstences ; it being most certain tfasit, stnee 
Christ had been so very bssely betrayed in his lifetime, it is nMsre 
probable that he would be so served after hia death. For ftey 
might have expected some reward fix>m him when living but ftney 
could hope for nothing from him after his death, but mieefy and 
tormenti, shame and continual remorse, for having foUowed an 
impostord — 5. Lastly, there is no doubt but that the very same 
principles which had dissolved theb mutual ^cfe&'ry woald mose 
probablv break off their mutual treachery. And since thev love 
and aroction for their Master, supported by the persnasoDo that 
he was the Messiah, could not sustain that mutual fidelity, which 
made them say, no very long time before. Let iu go aleo, that 
we may die with him (John xi. 16.), so that they Mi and left 
him wholly to the power of his enemies ; can it be reaaonsMy 
supposed that, having been undeceived in the opinioo tfiey had 
entertained concerning the Messiah, they should yet (notwitbo 
standing their shame, fear, and rejected condition), pretently 
after unanimously agree to maintain and a/firm a horrible he, for 
the express purpose of disgracing their nation, by laying an 'au^ 
ginary crime to their charge, and persist in maintaining it, so thai 
not one of them should recant or contradict himself^ but al off 
them riiould unanimously suffer the severest torments, %o aflim 
that they had seen what they had really never seen t it waa» 
therefore, morally impossible that they should attempt, or succeed 
in the attempt, to palm an impositton on the world. 

(5.) Observe the facts which they themedvea avow. 

Had they been metaphysical reasorungs, depending on a chain 
of principles and consequences ; had they been periods of chro> 
nology depending on kmg and diiHcnlt calculations ; had they 
been distant events, which could only have been known by the 
relations of others ; in such cases their reasonings might have 
been suspected : but they are facte which are in question, real 

■ See pp. 60. 03— 4S6. tupra, hi which (his subject Is fully cHscinsed 
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facts which die mtiMMM dscbnd they had nea with their own 
eyea, at difierant plaeea, and at leveial times. Had they seen 
Jesus Chiist ? Had tbey tooched him ? Had they sat at table 
with him, and eaten with him 1 Had they conversed with him 1 
All theae an questions nijact : it was impossible they could have 
been deceived inlheaL 

(6.) Comider^/aMer^ ihe aorbiiieiit of their evidenee. 

They aH onanimonaiy depoaed thai Christ rose from the dead. 

It is very extnoidiBary that a gang of five hundred impostors 
(we speak the language of infidels),— a ^company, in which 
diere must neceasarily be peraons of different capacities and 
tempers, the witty and the dull, the timid and the bold : — ^it is 
very strange that such a numerous body as this should maintain 
an unity of eridenee. This, however, u the ease of the wit- 
nessus for the lesonrection of Jesos. What Christian evercon- 
trsdided himaelf ? What Christian ever impeached his accom- 
plices ? What Christian ever discovered this pretended im- 
posture 1 

(7.) Observe ihe tribunals before voHeh they stood aridgaoe 
evidence^ and the iDnumerable multitude of people by whom 
their testimony wbs examined, by Jews and neathens, by 
philosophers and rabbies, and by an infinite number of per- 
sons who went annually to Jerusalem ; for Providence so 
ordered those ciicumstances, that the testimony of the apos- 
tles might be unsuspected. 

Providence continued Jerusalem forty years after the resur- 
rection of Christ, that all the Jews in the then known world 
might examine the evidence ooncermng it, and obtain authen- 
tic proof of the trufli of Christiani^. The apostles, we repeat, 
maintained the resurrection of Jesus Christ before Jews and 
pagans, befere philoeophen and rabbles, before courtiers, before 
lawyers, befiire people who were expert in examining and croos- 
examjnin^ witnesses, in order to lead them into self-contradic- 
tion. Had the apostles borne their testimony in consequence 
of a precooeerted plot between themselves, is it not morally 
certain that, as they were examined before such difierent and ca- 
pable men, some one would have discovered the pretended fraud 1 

(8.) Thke noHet, ako^ of the time when this evidence was 



If the apoitles had first published this resurrection several 
jears otbei the time which they assigned for it, unbelief might 
liav« availed itself of die delay. But only three days after the 
cmcifixion of Christ they dedared that he was risen again, and 
they re-echoed their testimony in a singular manner at the feast 
of Pentecost, when Jerusalem expected the spread of the report, 
and endeavoured to pnvent it ; while the eyes of their enemies 
were yet aparUing with rage and madness, and while Calvary 
was yet dyed with the blood they had shed there. Do im- 
poston take snch measurel ? Would they not have waited till 
the faiy of the Jews had been appeased ; till the judges and 
publie offioen had been changed ; and till the people had been 
leas attentive to their depositions ! 

(9.) Consider ihe place where the t^poslks bore their tes- 
ttmany to the resurrection. 

Had they published thii event in distant countries beyond 
mountains and seas, it might have been supposed that distance 
of piaee rendering it extremely difficult for their hearen to obtain 
exact information had facilitated the establishment of the error. 
Bat the apostles preached in Jerusalem, in the synaffognes, in 
the prmtorium: they unfolded and displayed the banners of 
their Master's cross, and set up tokens of hu victory, in the very 
■pot oA which the infamous instrument of his sufierings had been 
•et op. 

(10.^ Consider the motitbs which induced the apostles to 
publM the fact of ChristU resurrection. 

It was not to acquire fiime, riches, glory, or profit : — by no 
means. On the oontiaiy, they exposed themselves to sufierings 
and death, and proclaimed the truth from a conviction of its 
importance and certainty. *< Every where they were hated, 
calumniated, despised, hunted from city to city, cast into prison, 
scoorged, stoned and crucified. And for what were all these 
excraciating sufierings endured ? Gain, honour, and pleasure 
are the only gods to which impostora bow. But of these the 
apostles acquired, and plainly laboured to acquire neither. What 
then was the end for which they suficred? Let the infidel 
answer this question. As they gained nothing, and lost every 
thin^, in the present world ; so it is certain that they must expect 
to gain nothing, and sufier every thing, in the world to come. 
That the Old Testament was the word of God, they certamly 
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believed without a single doubt But in this book, lyings is ex- 
hibited as a supreme object of the divine abhorrence, and the 
scriptural threatening^. Prom the invention and propagation of 
this falsehood, therefore, they could expect nothing hereafter, 
but the severest efiusions of the anger of God.— For what, then, 
was all this loss, danger, and suftbring incurred \ For the pri- 
vilege of telling an extravagant and incredible story to menkind, 
and of founding on it a series of exhortations to repentance, 
faith, and holiness ; to the renunciation of sin, and the univer* 
sal exerdse of piety, justice, truth, and kindness; to the practios 
of all that conduct, which common sense has ever pronounced 
to be the duty, honour, and happiness of man ; and the avoid* 
ance of all that which it has ever declared to be his guilt, de> 
basement, and misery 1 Such an end was never even widied, 
much less seriously proposed by an impostor. At the same time, 
they lived as no imposton ever lived ; and were able to say 
to their converts, with a full assurance of finding a cordial be- 
lief of the declaration. Ye are witnesses, and God also, how 
hoUly, and justly, and unblamably, we behaved ourselves • 
among you tkat believe. That this was their true character ia 
certain from the concurrent testimony of all antiquity. Had 
they not nobly recorded their own faults, there is not the least 
reason to believe that a single stain would have ever rested 
upon their character. If^ then, the apostles invented this story, 
they invented it without the remotest hope or prospect of making 
it [to be] believed ; a thing which was never done by an im* 
poster ; propagated it vrithout any interest, without any hope 
of gain, honour, power, or pleasure, the only objects by which 
imposton were ever allured; and vrith losses and aufieringa 
which no impostor ever voluntarily underwent : proposed aa 
their only end, or at least the only end which has ever been 
discovered to mankind, an object which no impostor ever pm^ 
sued or even wished ; and during their whole pro gre s s through 
life, lived so as no impostor ever Uved ; and so as to be the most 
perfect contrast ever exhibited by men, to the whole chanttter 
of imposition."! > 

(11.^ If Jesus Christ did not rise from the dead, it is im» 
posnble to account for the striking contrast between ihe 
fusillanimous conduct of the prejuJaced apostles during thHr 
Master's Ufe and the fearlessly courageous conduct of tM same 
apostles after his resurrection. 

During the life of C^^rist, we see them limited in their con- 
ceptions ; confounded by whatever vras spiritual and sublime in 
their Master's doctrine; prepossessed by the idea which then 
prevailed among the Jevrish people, that the Law of Mosns and 
the Temple at Jerusalem were to subsist for ever ; full of pre- ' 
judices concerning the nature of Messiah's kingdom ; disputing ' 
for the chief place in it, at the very time when Jesus Christ was 
discoursing to them concerning lus death ; and considering his 
public death as an obstacle to his reign and an indelible oppro- 
brium. If the apostles had always retained the character which 
they exhibit in the Gospels, it cannot be doubted, but that Chrii- 
tianity would have been buried in the tomb of its Founder. 

But let us prosecute our inquiries, and study the Acts of the 
Apostles, the narrative of which commences where the evan- 
gelical history terminates, viz. ajier the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ There we behold the apostles endued with 
the profoundest knowledge of the Gospel, emancipated from all ^ 
their obstinate prejudices, notwithstanding these i^ere founded 
on national self-love, on religious zeal, and cA the dazzlmg 
prospects which they had conceived for them^ves. They have 
for ever renounced all their gross idasS <^ earthly elevation ; 
and it is evident that they fully understood that 'the kingdom 
which they were commissioned to estabk'sh was a spiritual king- 
dom,— tliat the Jewish nation were no longer "the peculiarly 
favoured people of God, — that the Levitical worship was about 
to cease, — that the religion which they preached was to be com- 
mon to all nations, — and that they considered their Master's ' 
death in its true point of vie*v, as the best means of proving 
the truth of his divine mission, as the foundation of the cove- 
nant of grace, the most j^iwerTul motive to holiness, and his 
resurrection as the pledge of our resurrection. 

During the life of Christ, we see them in a state of uncer- 
tainty, incessantly asking for new proofe, exciting impatience by 
the nature of their questions, and deserving their Master's re- 
proach of being persons of " little &ith." Only fifty days after 
his death we see them decided, convinced, persuaded, speaking 
with that noble firmness which is inspired by a thorough con- 
viction and knowledge of the truth, delivering the doctrine which 
they taught as certain and indubitable, as resting upon Acts, 
t Dwif hl's «f Item of Tbaology, vol IL p. 80^ 
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which til their senses had witnessed. No mote fluctuation — 
no more doubt— no more uncertainty. We khow is their ex- 
pression. ^ That'afhich we have seen vith our eyet, vhich wi 
Mave looked upon, and our hando hone handled of the Word 

of Life, declare we unto yon" (I John i. 1. 3.) ; and 

ttej announce it with a tone of authority which well became 
the ambassadors of heaven, but which was ill suited to persons 
in their condition and of their education. 

B*fore their Master's death we see them cowaidly, trembling, 
timid in the extreme, feeble sheep, who were scattered the mo- 
ment their shepherd was smitten, ^fter that event they became 
altogether new men ; firm, courageous, and intrepid ; they as- 
tonished Judca, Greece, and Asia Minor by their doctrine, and 
by their eloquence. They spoke before the people ; they spoke 
before the tribunals of justice, and also to kings, with singular 
boldness and freedom. They confounded the wisdom of the 
Areopagus ; they made a proconsul tremble on his throne ; and 
they extorted from a king, before whom they were accused, a 
public acknowledgment of their innocence. That very apostle, 
who had been so intimidated by the voice of a female servant 
that he denied his Master, a few days afler his death, when 
they were summoned before the very same magistrates who had 
cansed him to be crucified, dared to reproach them to their face 
with having put to death ** the Holy One and the Just, the 
Prince of L^" The menaces of their judges dismayed them not 
•• Whether it be right in the sight of God,'* ther said, *< to hearken 
unto you mora than unto God, judge ye, mr we cannot but 
i^eak the things which we have seen and heard." (Acts iv. 19, 
SO.) They braved the hatred, and they triumphed over all the 
power of the synagogue. Unappalled by torments, they rejoiced 
to be deemed worthy to sufier reproach for Uie name of Jesus. 
Laboan most abundant, perilous journeys, psins both in body 
•nd in mind, renunciation of all property, resignation to every 
•vil, nay, even the sacrifice of their lives,---they accounted 
nothing hard or difficult And (which ia most astonishing of 
all) this courage was not a sudden burst of transient enthusiasm : 
it never relaxed for an instant notwithstanding the numerous 
and ditersified trials to which they were exposed : on the con- 
trary, it was manifested for many years, and finally was crowned 
by a violent death. 

11^ from their public conduct as related in the Acts :i the 
Apostles, we turn to the epistles or letters written by these men 
afler their Master's resurrection, we shall find their whole souls 
laid open. What noble and elevated sentiments do we road in 
them ! What courage, yet what resignation ! What holy joy 
amid the dangers which menaced them ; and the evils that befell 
them ! What profoundness in their doctrine ! What sublime 
and affecting instructions ! What tender solicitude for the rising 
churches ! What anient charity for all men, — ^yea even for their 
persecutors ! 

How was so sudden and so marvellous a change wrought in the 
apostles ? Is it possible to conceive such striking diHerenoes in 
the same individuals ? They were less than men, they became 
more than heroes. But the notion, that the Gospel is the in- 
vention of man, assigns no cause for this strange revolution ; 
which, however, may be readily comprehended and accounted 
for, if Jesus be the Messiah, and if, according to his promise, he 
poured down ^pon them the gifts of the Holy Spirit 

In short the ^pn<:lusion resulting from the striking contrast 
in the conduct oT ^ht qxMtles, before and after their Master's 
death, is so convine^g and persuasive, that even if the apos- 
tles had not informed..as that they had received extraordinaiy 
gifts, it is impossible to ^iMseive how any other means can or 
could be imagined, which ^am account for that astonishing dif- 
lerence.1 

4. Lastly, the Miracles p^fwrnti by theft wUnenes in the 
name of Jeeue Christ Tone of wlHich has already been noticed), 
afer the effjs'on rf the Huh/ Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
and the success which attended theiir preaeh'ng throughout the 
worlds are Ocd*s testimony to the Jut of ChrisVs resurrection 
from thedecd^ as well as to their vena^y in proclaiming it. 

No subject was ever more public, mere investigated, or bet- 
ter known, than the transactions of the apostles. Luke, an his- 
torian of great character, who witnessed msny of the things 
which he relates, published the Acts of the Apostles among the 
people who saw the transactions. It would have blasted his 
character to have published falsehoods which must instantly be 
detected : it would have ruined the character of the churoh to 
have received, as &cts, notorious fidsehoods. Now the Acts of 

t Aasptcb, Coon dlEtodes ds la ReUckn Chrttlenna, part iL ton. L 
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the Apostles were written by Luke, received by the church, snd 
no falsehood was ever detected in that book by Jew or Gentile. 
The primitive Christian writers attest its truth and auihentiriry, 
and heathen authora record some of the important facts which 
are related by the evangelical historian. 

In the second chapter, we are informed that the eflTosion ef 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples of Christ took place on the day 
of Pentecost at Jerusalem, where they weito assembled afier his 
ascension' in obedience to his command, waiting for that venr 
performance of his promise (Acts i. 25.), both as a proof of his 
resurrection from the dead, and also to qualify them to spread 
the belief of it throughout the world. This was a public fact,' 
and it produced its proper eflect; for, in consequence of it not 
fewer than three thousand of those very persons, who hut just 
before had joined in putting Christ to a painful and ignominioua 
death, immediately submitted to be baptized in his name, and 
made an opto profession of their faith in him, as the tnie Mes- 
siah that was to come. To the gift of tongues vrsa added a 
number of undoubted miracles publicly wrought before Jews and 
heathens indiscriminately, in confirmation of the apostles* tes 
timony concerning Jesus Christ These miracles are related in 
the Acts of (he Apo«tles, and were published among the people 
who witneased them. They were not lilce the miracles of Chzut 
confined to Judsa or to Galilee, but they were performed 
wherever the Gospel was spread, before Jews and heathens iik- 
discriminately, and with the express design of confirming their 
mission from their Master. Their mirachn, too, were subjected, 
like those of Christ, to the most rigorous investigation ; and their 
adversaries and persecutora were compelled, as we have already 
seen,^ to sdmit them as fiicts, and to acknowledge among them 
selves that their publicity rendered it impossible to deny their 
reality. There was no want of inclination among the chief mea 
of Jodca to deny the apostolical miracles; but the public no- 
toriety of the £icts rendered such a denial impossible. Though 
they did not hesitate to persecute the Christians, their persecu- 
tion was vain. The people who heard the narratives and doc- 
trines of the apostles, and who saw that both were csonfirmed 
by unquestionable miracles, neither did nor could resist their 
conviction. Upon these proofs and assurances, by the dear evi- 
dence and power of truth, ''the word of God mightily grew and 
prevailed" against all that prejudice, malice, and cveiy vice 
could do to oppose it in Rome and at Jerusalem itself."* For» 
in that very city, where Jesus Christ had been crucified, and 
where it would have been impossible to make proselytes, if hie 
resurrection had not been evidently proved bbtoxu the poa- 
siBiLiTT of a confutation^ great numbera were daily added to 
the churoh. A church was inmiediately founded at Jerusalem ; 
and both the body of the people and their bishops (who weiw 
fifteen in number), to the final destruction of Jerusalem by 
Adrian, were Jews by nation. In other parts of the world, also, 
the church daily received new accesaons of converts ; so that, 
within thirty yean after Christ's resurrection, one of those apos- 
tles appealed to it as a well-knovim fiict, that the Gospel had 
been carried into all the countries of the then known wrorid. 
(Col.i.6.) 

" Collect,*^ says the eloquent Saurin, to whojn we are in- 
debted for some of the preceding observations ;— ^ collect 
all these proofs together ; consider them in one point of view, 
and see now many extravagant suppositions most be ad- 
vanced, if the resunection ofour Saviour be denied. It must 
be supposed that guards, who had been particulariy cau- 
tioned oy their officers, sat down to sleep; and that, never- 
theless, they deserved cr^it when they said the body pf Je« 
sus Christ was stolen. It must be supposed that men who 
had been imposed on in the most odious and cruel manner in 
the world, hazarded their dearest enjoyments for the ^lory 
of an impostor. It must be supposedthac ignorant and illite- 
rate men, who had neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, 
Dossesscd the art of fascinatmg the eyes of all the church^ 
It must he supposed, either that five hundred persons weiw 
all deprived of their senses at a time, or that they were all 
deceived in the plainest matters of fact ; or that ttiis multi* 
tudo of false witnesses had found out the secret of never con- 
tiadicting[ themselves or one another, and cf being always^ 
uniform in their testimony. It must be supposed that the 
most expert courts of judicature could not find out a shadow 
of contradiction in a palpable imposture. It must be sup- 

• On the subfect of (he A8cen9{on, see the Appendix, Na IIL 

• The circumitances of the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pen 
tecoflt sre considered In the Appendix, No. IV. 

« See pp. 81. 82, 83. 103. 9upra. 

• On toe dUBculdes sttendsnt on tbs first propsgatloo of Clirlstianify, 
the AppsBdtx^ No* V' 
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posed tiiat the apostles, sensible men in other cases, chose 
precisely those places and those times which were most un- 
ravourable to their yiews. It must be supposed that millions 
madly suffered imprisonments, tortures, and crucifixion, to 
spread an illusion. It must be supposed that ten thousand 
miracles were wrought in favour oi falsehood, or all these 
facts must be denied. And then it must be supposed that 
the apostles were idiots, that the enemies of Cnristianity 
were idiots, and that all the primitive Christians were 
idiots."! 

When all the preceding considerations are duly weighed, 
it is impossible not to admit the truth of Christ^s resurrec- 
tion, and that in this miracle are most clearly to be discerned 
the four first of the criteria already illustrated. And with 
regard to the two last criteria, we may observe, that Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper were instituted as perpetual me- 
morials of the death of Jesus Christ; and that the observ- 
ance of the weekly festival of the Lord's day (or Sunday) 
commemorates his resurrection. They were not instituted 
in after-ages, but ai the very time when the circumstances to 
which they relate took place ; and they have been observed 
without intemintion through the whole Christian world, in 
all ages, from that time down to the present. Besides, Christ 
himself ordained apostles, and other ministers of his Gospel, 
to preach and administer the sacraments, and that always, 
*^ even unto the end of the world.*' (Matt, xxviii. 20.) Ac- 
cordingly, they have continued to this day; so that the 
Chiisttan ministiY is, and always has been, as notorious in 
point of &ct, as the tribe of Levi among the Jews. And as 
the aera and object of their appointment are part of the Gos- 
pel narrative, if that narraitive nad been a fiction of some sub- 
sequent aee, at the time of its fabrication no such order of 
in«n eould have been found, which would have effectually 
falsified the whole story. The miraculous actions of Christ 
and his apostles being affirmed to be true no otherwise than 
as there were at that identical time (whenever the deist will 
suppose the Gospel historjr to be forged) not only sacraments 
or ordinances of Christ's institution, but likewise a public 
ministry of his institution to dispense them ; and it oeinff 
inipossible upon this hypothesis, that there could be any such 
thioffs before thev were invented, it is as impossible they 
shomd be received and accredited when invented. Hence it 
follows, that it was as impossible to have imposed these mira- 
culoos relations upon mankind in after-ages, as it would have 
been to make persons believe they saw the miracles, or were 
parties concerned in the beneficial effects resulting from 
them, if they were not. 

X. General Summaat or the Argument furnished bt 
Miracles. 

Sach is the diversified and authentic testimony for the mi- 
racles recorded in the Scriptures, especially those related in 
the New Testament ; and as the various parts of which this 
proof of the inspiration of the Bible consists are necessarily 
placed at some distance from each other, we shdl conclude 
this branch of the evidence by a brief recapitulation of the 
scattered arguments, together with a few additional sugges- 
tions. If, then, we have found, after a minute investigation, 
tiiat the miraculous facts which are proposed for our belief, 
and upon the credit of which a particular system of doctrines 
and precepts depends, are such, 1. As do not imply a self- 
ooDtradietion in them :— >2. If they appear to have been done 
publicly, in the view of a great multitude of people, and with 
the proftated intention of establishing the divine authority of 
the person or persons who performed them : — 3. If they 
were many in number, instantaneously performed, and, inde- 
pendently of second causes, frequently repeated, and repeat- 
ed for a series of years together : — 4. If they were of an in- 
teresting nature in themselves, of such a nature that the 
senees of mankind could clearly and fully judge of them — 
likely to have made strong impressions on the minds of all 
whoTOheld and heard of £em, and, for that reason probably, 
were much attended to, talked of, and investigated at the 
time when they were wrought i — 5. If ptiblic ceremonies 
were instituted m memory of the miraculous facts, and Jiave 
been obeerved in all succeeding ages ever ^mce they were so 
instituted :— 6. If the effects produced by them were not 
transient, but lastingr ; such as must have existed for many 
and were cap3>le, all the while, of being disproved if 



9 Baurin's Sermons, translated by Mr. Robinron, vol. ii. netm. vHi. p. 231. 
TL,e tet£itr who is Jesiruus of investigating €iU the ciretirostances of our 
Ss viovir'9 r^«nrrectiot:, win find them consicJercd and illustrated in Hifr. 
^''•■t's weU-known treailM on the ReBiirrection, in the lato Dr. Townaon's 
CX«coimea. orlpnall/ published in 1792;Svo. and reprinted in the second 
Tuiume of nis worki^ and especially in Dr. Cook's "Illustration of the Go- 
JBvideaeeofCbrto'sKesurrectioii.'' 8to. 1809. 



they were not real : — 7. If they were committed to writmfjr 
at, or veiT near, the time when they are said to have been 
done, ana by persons of undoubted integrity, who tell us that 
they had been eye-witnesses of the events which they relate; 
by persons, who, having sufficient opportunity of knowing 
the whole truth of what thev bear testimony to, could not 
possibly be deceived themselves ; and who, having no con- 
ceivable motive nor temptation to falsify their evidence, can- 
not, with the least shadow of probability, be suspected of in- 
tending to deceive other people :— ^. If there oe noproo^ 
nor well-grounded suspicion of proof, that the testimony of 
those, who bear witness to these extraordinary facts, was 
ever contradicted even by such as professed themselves open 
enemies to their persons, characters, and views, ^ough the 
facts were first published upon the spot where they are said 
to have been originally periormed, and among persons, who 
were engaged by private interest, and furnished with fnll au- 
thority, inclination and opportunity, to have manifested the 
falsity of them, and to have detected the imposture, had they 
been able :— 9. If, on the contrary, the existence of these facts 
be expressly allowed by the persons who thought themselves 
most concerned to prevent tne genuine consequences which 
might be deduced trom them ; and there were, originally, no 
other disputes about them, but to what sufficient cause tliey 
were to be imputed : — 10. If, again, the witnesses, from 
whom we have these facts, were many in number, all of 
them unanimous in the substance of their evidence, and all, 
as may be collected from their own conduct, men of such un- 
tjuestionable good sense as secured them against all delusion 
in themselves, and of such undoubted integrity and unim- 

5 cached veracity as placed them beyond all suspicion of any 
esign to put an imposture upon others, — ^if they were men, 
who showed the sincerity of their own conviction by actinff 
under ^e uniform influence of the extraordinary worlu which 
they bore witness to, in express contradiction to all their for* 
mer prejudices and most tavoured notions ; in express con- 
tradiction to every flattering prospect of worldly honour, 
profit, and advantage, either for themselves or for their 
friends ; and when they could not but be previously assured 
that ignominy, persecution, misery, and even death itself 
most probably would attend the constant and invariable per- 
severance in their testimony : — 11. If these witnesses, in or- 
der that their evidence might have the greater weight with a 
doubting world ^each nation being already in possession of 
an established religion), were themselves enabled to perform 
such extraordinary works, as testified the clear and indispu- 
table interposition of a divine power in favour of their yera^ 
city; and after having undergone the severe** alflictions, 
vexations, and tormente, at length laid down their lives, in 
confirmation of the truth of the facts asserted by them :— 
12. if the evidence for such miracle^i instead of growing 
less and less by the lapse of ages, iwn-eases with increasing 
years : — 13. If those persons, who both testify and adnut 
them, seem, on the one hand, to aim at nothing else but their 
own salvation and that of their brethren ; and, on the other 
hand, if they are persuaded that their salvation is inconsist- 
ent with imposture and deceit ;— 14. If great multitudes of 
the contemporaries of those witnesses, men of almost all na- 
tions, tempers, and professions, were persuaded by them 
that these facts were really performed in the manner related, 
and gave the strongest testimony, which it was in their 
power to give, o^ the firmness of their belief of them, both 
oy immediately breaking through all their ancient attach* 
mente and^^nnections of friendships, interest, country, and 
even of rdigion, and by acting in express contradiction to 
them :— 15. if the revolutions introduced in the moral and 
religious world, since the period wherein these facts are said 
to have happened, have been just such as they would, pro- 
bably, have been, upon a supposition of the truth of them, 
and cannot possibly be accounted for from any other adequate 
cause: — 16. If those who refuse to acknowledge all these 
miraculous mattere of fact, must unavoidably fall into a great 
number of self-evident contradictions, as, for instance, to be- 
lieve that the wisest among men are the moat fooiish^ and the 
most constant the most deceitful :^17. If all these mattera of 
fact are so strictly united to one another, that it is impossible 
to admit the one without acknowledging the other also ; and so 
Inseparably interwoven with some other indisputable matters 
of iact, that they cannot be called in question without re- 
nouncing our sense and reason : — 18. Lastly, if we have all the 
proof, which the exactest roles of the severest criticism can 
require, to evince that no alterations have been inade in the 
original records and writings left us by these witnesses in 
any material article of their evidence, smce tbsir first publi 
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cation, either through accident or design ; but that they have 
hmn transmitted to us in all their genuine purity, as they 

were left by their authors. In such a situation of things, 

where so great a variety of circumstances, where indeed all 
imaginable circumstances, mutually concur to confirm, 
strengthen, and support each other's evidence, and concentre, 
as it were, in attestation of the same interesting series of 
events, without a single argument on the other side, but the 
mere extraordinariness of me facts, — shall we not be justly 
accused of indulgiii; in an unreasonable incredulity in deny- 
iag our assent to them ? And will not such incredulity be 
as dangerous as it is ridiculous 1 If facts attested in so clear, 
decisive, and unexceptionable a manner, and delivered down 
to posterity with so many conspiring signs and monuments 
of truth, are, nevertheless, not to be oelieved ; it is impossi- 
ble for the united wisdom of mankind to point out any evi- 
dence of historical events, which will justify a wise and cau- 
tious man for giving credit to them, — and, consequently, 
with regard to past ages, all will bo clouds and thick dark- 
ness to us ; all will be hesitation and scepticism : nor will 
any thing be credible, which comes not confirmed to us by 
the report of our own senses and experience. In short, where 
there IS the strongest assurance of the existence of any par- 
ticular series of past facts, which we are capable of acquir- 
ing, according to the present frame of our nature, and the 
state of things in ^e world, to reject these facts after all, and 
to pretend to excuse ourselves from not believing them, upon 
the bare suspicion of a possibility that they may be false, is 
a most absurd contradiction to the principles of common 
0eDse« and to the universal practice orinankind.^ 

XL A Comparison of the Scripture Miracles with pre- 
tended Pagan and Popish Miracles. 

Notwithstanding^ the mass of evidence above adduced, the 
opposere of revelation have endeavoured to weaken its force, 
or, rather, to set it aside altogether, by insinuating that the e 
are particular accounts of miraculous facts, which are as well 
authenticated as those related in the Scriptures, and that the 
latter are to be rejected as false and incredible. But coun- 
terfeited miracles are no proof tliat there never were real mi- 
racies; and the more these pretended miracles are investi- 
l^ted, the more defective is the evidence adduced for them. 
For, 

1. In the^rtf place, the acene of most of them is laid in dli- 
tant ooantries and remote ages ; wbereoa the miraclea, recorded 
in the Scriptares, were wrought in an age and period whose 
history in w«U known, and as fully ascertained as the history of 
the last century. 

2. Secondfy, >ii.« ihore ancient heathen miracles are ac- 
knowledged, by the ady^rsarica of Christianity, to have been 
performed in ages of gnm ignorance, When the common people 
were very liable to be deeeivetL They were solitary exertions 
of power, rarely attempted, which could not be subjected to the 
test of a rigorous scrutiny, being: in almost every instance wrought* 
in secret reoeflses of the temples, generally in the night-time, and 
before only one or two persons who had come with the expectar 
tion of seeing a miracle, and so might easily be imposed upon ; 
or who, being the accomplices of tk« priests in their frauds, were 
hired to announce that a miiacle ^ud uken place. Whereas 
the mbrades related in the Scriptures were wrought before multi- 
tudes, who had every possible opportunity of investigating them, 
and most of whom were adversaries to the persoM by whom the 
miracles were wrought 

8. Thirdly^ the heathen priests, being mostly persms of high 
nnk, were regarded with the utmost veneration by the common 
people, who would eagerly and implicitly receive eveiy i«count 
of mirades said to be wrought by them. In like manner, such 
miracles, as their sovereigns and legislators pretended to perform, 
were readily and implicitly received by the multitude; and even 
persons of better understanding, from fear or flattery, might 
afiect to believe them. This circumstance completely discredits 
the two mirades 9aid to be performed by Vespasian'at Alexan- 
dria, during his contest for the empire, and which are examined 
in a subsequent page. In short, it is certain that none of the 
heathen miracles underwent any proper examination ; while 
ihoae of Christ and his sposties, who had no lustre of birth or 
dignity to dazzle or procure the veneration of the multitude, 
were subjected to the strictest possible examination of their ad- 
versaries, who in no one instance could gainsay or deny them. 

4. Fourthiiff the heathen miracles were performed for the sup- 
port of the established religion, and were all engrafted upon the 

> Abbadls, tnM de k VirllS <le la Religion CbrMenne, tome U. pp. 
117—140. Squire's lodiffertnce fi>r Religloa Insxeossble, sect 4a 



superstitious notions and pnjndices ef the vnlgir, who men 
therefore, disposed to receive them : hence, they gained an euy 
reception amongst them. But the miracles recorded in ihe BiUc 
were opposed to all the then established religions in the world* 
and those wrought by Christ and his sposties actually overthiew 
the religious establishments of all countries. So that, if they 
forced themselves on the belief of mankind, it was merely by the 
power of the irresistible evidence with which they were sccom 
panied. 

6. In the Jffih place, the heathen miracles are vouched to as 
by no such testimbny as can induce a prudent man to gife them 
any credit. They are not reported by any eye-witnesses of theoi, 
nor by any persons on whom they were wrought Those who 
relate them do not even pretend to have received them from eye- 
wimesses: we know them only by a number of vagoe reports, 
the original of which no one can ezacUy trace. Thus, the mi- 
racles ascribed to Pythagoras were not reported until several hun- 
dred yean after his death, and those of Apollonius one bundnd 
yean after his death. U, indeed, any of the heathen nundei, 
whether ancient or modem, had any witneeses, none of then 
travelled from country to country ; none of them published tbcM 
miracles under persecution ; none of them sealed their testinoay 
concerning them with their blood. In all these lespedt, the 
evidence attending the Christian mirKles has in6nitely Ihe id- 
vantage of the proo& by which the heathen wonders are wp- 
ported. The mirades of Christ are vouched to posterity by the 
testimony of many eye-witnesses, who preached in every oonatiy 
immediately after they were wrought; who all concurred in the 
aame reports ; and who had no temptations from interest to forge 
such stories, but nther innumerable temptations to the oontruy, 
because, by preaching the history of their master, they every 
wliere exposed themselves to the severest persecution, sad often 
to death itselC Further, these witnesses to the mindes of Jens 
rendered their testimony credible, by performing similar mindef, 
so that when mankmd saw what thmgs they accomplished, they 
could entertain no doubt concerning the other. These roindei 
were also recorded by four historians, whose memoirs not only 
agree in the accounts they give of Christ's miracles, but ire iho 
confirmed by the reports given of them by numerous other eye- 
witnespes, is their discourses to the Gentiles, among whom they 
travelled imd preached. 

6. Lattfy^ the more andent heathen mindes were aowben 
credited by the intelligent and judicious; and the belief of them 
among the vulgar, produced no eflects by which the certain per- 
tuaiion entertained by mankind concerning them could be d^ 
monstrated. They were wrought to confirm no doctrine, or ebe % 
to establish idolatry, and consequentiy could not be done fay di- 
vine power. On the contrary, the testimony of the apostles lad 
eye-witnesses of the Christian miracles was embraced by thou- 
sands in every country, among whom were many persons distin- 
guished by their birth, their learning, and their good sense; end 
all of whom forsook the religion in which they had been cdo- 
cated, and embraced the Christian profession; thoogh such eon- 
duct exposed them to the severest persecutions snd sofieringii 
and even to loss of life. 

The preceding facta and reasoning equally destroy the 
credit or the lying wonders^ which have been i^pealed to in 
behalf of Christianity itself. They were all perfomed in 
support of the faith established, and, what is worthy of nc^ 
tice, they hapnened for the moktpart in the nighttime, at the 
sepulchres or the martyre, or in deserts, or m the recesses 
of churehes, and before no wimesses. Or, if a single witness 
or two were admitted, they were generally friends to the 
cause, on account of which the miracle was to be exhibited; 
and therefore they were in a disposition to be imposed upon 
by every cunning pretender. Further, as these miracles were 
performed in support of a religion already believed by the 
multitude to be aivine, the reports of wonders, said to be 
wrought in its behalf, would hare been eagerly credited with- . i 
out examination. Or, if any one, more ludidous than the | 
rest, entertained any doubts eoncerning them, he might le 
frain from publishing his scruples, out of respect to the ««• 
in which he was engaged. On this account they sunered 
the reports of such thmgs to pass uncontradicted : cr, pw* 
haps, out of a mistaken xeal, they joined the multitude » 
spreading reports of mattere, from which so much credit re- 
dounded to the whole body.' Such is the evidence of the 

• 2Thes8. H. 9. Ti^sr« <.ivf ev? : wbich wortli, Grotias riehtlyobserrei, 
do noi oieaii/o^e mirade; but miracles which ertablUh false doctnnrt- 

• The antagODists of Christ iaoity hare triuniphanily demanded, a/iM» 
time miracles ceased to be performed 1 And, why are they ool fl«v 
wroachtl These oaestions admit of easy and saiuraclory answen. im 
miracles msj be ssid to cesse, with respea to oar belief, when «« ess v 
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felse miracles mentioned by some of fhe ancient Christians. 
They can lay claim to none of the proofs by which the mirap 
eles of Jesus and his apostles are established; and (he mira- 
cles 9tiid to have taken place in modem times are, if possible, 
sUll more destitute of evidence.^ Besides all the marks of 
eridence aboTe mentioned, by which the ancient frauds are 
confuted, they have stains peculiar to themselves, by which 
their aedibihty is utterly destroyed.' 

Let us now apply the preceding tests to the principal 
miracles ascribed to pagans and to the Romish chuich, 
which have been brought forward by the opposers of revela- 
tion, with the insidious but fruitless design of invalidating 
the credibility of the Grospel miracles. The chief pretenders 
to miracles among the ancient heathens were Ansteas, Py- 
thagoras, Alexander of Pontus, Vespasian, and Apollonius 
Tyaneus: and if we examine the miracles ascribed to them, 
*we shall find that they were either trifling or absurd, and 
were wrought not to promote the honour of uod and the good 
of mankind ; and that these miracles were neither designed 
to confirm any useful doctrine, nor to reform mankind irom 
superstition and vice, but to gain reputation with the vulgar, 
and to strike men with astomshmcnt. 

[i.] Herodotus relates, that he heard a story told at Pro- 
connesus, that Ansteas died there, but that his body could 
not be found for seven years; that, afterwards, he appeared 

longer obtaia ntlsftctofy evidence of their continnation. That miracntoos 
dowera were exercised after the death of the apostles, on certain occasions, 
la a ftct supported by the ananimoiis and saccessiYe testimony of the &> 
tberadowa lo the reign of the emperor Julian. In the apoatoUcal age mlrar 
cles were firequeat; m the succeeding century their number decreased, 
bat still we have satisiactory evidence, in the appeals made to them by the 
Ubriatiaa apoiogiati^ that they were actualiv performed. (See particularly 
TertuJliaa's Apologia, c. 22., and the Octavius of Minutius Felix, c. S7., and 
also the^ferences in Mr. Kelt's Bampion Lectures, p. iv.of tlie Notes and 
Auihoritiea.) In the third century only a few traces remained of supema- 
tand imerporitioa ; and alter that time we have no authentic testimony for 
the workiag of miracles, with the exception of the miraculoua frustration 
of the emperor JuUan'a mad attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
wbieh is so clearly attested by heathen adversaries as well aa bv ecclesi- 
asliemi vnritera, that the aceptical historian of the Decline and FUl or the 
Roman Empire (tJton^h he attempts to invalidate aome of its proota, and in- 
annuatea a want of impartial authorities) is eompeUed not only to aclLnow- 
ted^e the general ftc^ but alao many of the particular circumstances by 
whtcb it was accompanied and diatinguishecf. In reply to the question— 
Why are not miracles now wrought 1— we remark that, the design of mi* 
FBcros being to confirm and auTborize (he Christian religion, there is no 
looger any occasion for them, now that it is established m the world, and 
is daily extending its triumphs in the heathen lands by the divine blessing 
on the preached gospel Besides, if they were continued, they would be 
of DO use, because their force and influence would be loat by the frequen- 
cy of them; for, miracles bdng a sensible suspension or controlment of— 
or deviation from— the established course or laws of nature, if they were 
repeated on every occasion, all distinctions of natonl and supernatural 
^vootd vaniali, and we should be at a loss to say, which were the ordinary 
and which the extraordinary worka of Providence. Moreover, it is prol>able 
CiMt, if they were continued, they would be of no use, because thoae per- 
«oQ8 who refiise to be convinced by the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament, would not be convinced by any new ones : for it is not from 
vrant of evidence, but from want of sincerity, and out of passion and preju- 
dice, that any man rejects the miracles related in the Scriptures ; and the 
name want of aincerity, the same passions and prejudices, would make him 
resist any proof, any miracle whatever. Lastly, a perpetual power of work- 
ing of miracles would in all ages give occasion to continual ImpostureoL 
vwhile it would rescind and reverse all the settled laws and constitutions of 
Providence. Frequent miracles would be thought to proceed more from 
some defect in nature than from the particular interposition of the Deity ; 
and men would become atheists by means of them, rather than Christians. 
Tlie topics here briefly noticed are more fully discussed by Bp. Newton. 
IWorks. vol. vi. pp. 193—208.. and by Dr. Jenkin in his Reasonableness or 
Oke Christian Religion, vol. 11. p^ 481—494. 

< The most dlMlnguished miracles, which arc credited by the church 
of Rome, are those attributed to Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order 
of Jcaoits, and to Francis Xavier^ one of hia earliest aasociatea, who vras 
•ornamed the Apostle of the Indies. Neither of these men, daring their 
IHres, claimed the power of working miraclea Xavier, indeed, in his cor- 
respondence with nis friends during his mission, not only made no mention 
of miradea, but ejq>res^y disclaimed all supernatural assistance. Ribade- 
n«ira, a Jesuit and contemporary with Loyola, in the eaxiiest account of his 
IlliB, confessed that Loyoia had not wrought any miracles, and anticipated 
tfie objections which mirht be arged from this circumstance against his 
claims to nintship ; but fifteen years afterwards, when Loyola's canoniza- 
taon vras in s|(itation, he retracted this acknowledgment, and mentioned a 
variety of miracles which he taid had been wrought by him. The insin- 
cerity and fraud of this statement are severely exposed by Bayle, in his 
IMcti # a«]r, art- LtHfoiOf note iN.'> The earliest life of Xavier was not pub- 
lished until about yorfy years a/ier his death ; and it la to be observed, that, 
of the oumerons miracles which are ascribed to him, the scene of action 
la laid at a great distance from the country where they were first reported : 
beinc mippoeed to have been performed in China and Japan, but reported 
and beHeved only in Europe, where the persons to whom they were jpro- 
poced (bein| unavoldablv deprived of all of^rtunities of examining them 
and aae*rtaining tlie truth) were liable to be imposed upon by those whose 
private *<ftterest8 were connected with the propagation of an imposture. On 
the mlraclea ascribed to Loyola and Xavier, see Bp. Douglas's Criterion, 
pp. 64— 7& In the Christian Obeenrer for 1817 (vol. xvl. pp. 78^—7%).), there 
are some excellent strictures on a popish miracle, pretended to have been 
wrought on one Winiflred White at St. Winifred's Well. And In the British 
Critic for 1923 (vol. xix. N. fl. pp. 43—^.), the reader will find some acute 
remarka on a pretended miracle, said to have been wrought on an English 

■n, near Chelmsford, in iSates, by Prince Alexander BomHiloha» rMidlnf 

t nmbeif, in Otrmanv. 

•lbelm(|ltt's Trath of tha Qcup^mmarj, pp. 861-871. 



and made yeraes, and then disappeaxed : and that three hniH 
dred and forty years after this ne was seen at Metapontnin. 
where he erected an altar to Apollo, and a statue for mmselx 
close by it, telling them that he had once been the ciow 
which accomjpaniS Apollo into Italy ; after which he Tanish« 
ed again. The pretended resurrection of this man was com- 
pared by Celsus with that of Jesus Christ; but how absurd 
IS it to compare a story, which has every mark of fictiooi 
with the accounts of Christ's resurrection! For, in the first 
place, Herodotus, who Jirat mentions it, did not write till 
four hundred and ten years after it; secondly, he gives it 
only on hearsay; and, lastly, it is an idle tale, to which no 
man of sense can give the (east credit; it being impossible 
that any Metapontipe, then living,. etni/rf know a man who 
had been dead nearly j^r eentunea before.' 

[ii.] Occurrences equally extravagant as these are related 
of Pythagoras, as that he foretold to some fishermen the 
exact number of fish which they had caught, and having paid 
them for them, commanded the men to return them afive to 
the sea:^ that he detained the savage Daunian bear, and haT* 
ing fed it with maize and acorns, compelled it by an oath no 
longer to touch any living thing ; ^at by whispering in the 
ear of an ox which was eating green beans at Tarenttmi, he 
not only caused the beast to retrain from them, but &at the 
latter never after tasted them;^ and that he showed to the 
Scythian philosopher, Abaris, his gol^n thigh, telling him 
he had come down from heaven, ancL assnmeda human formi 
for the purpose of remedying and benefiting the condition or 
mankind.^ Similar extraorainary things are related d Py«» 
thafforas by his biographer Porphyry ; who, as well as Iam« 
bli&us, ainrms, that he commmiicated the power of working 
miracles to others. On these assertions we remark, 1. That 
t^orphyry and lamblichus (who compiled their lives of the 
phirosopner only eomeihing more than eielU hundred yean 
AFTER his death) wrote at a time when the miracles or the 
Gospel were known throughout the Roman empire, and were 
eyeiy where appealed to as the proofs of the Christian reli* 
gion; — ^, That those authors themselves wrote in the ooa- 
tioversy between the Gentiles and Christians ;— 3. That their 
principal design in publishing their memoirs of Pythagorae 
was to discredit the Christian miracles, by placing miracles, 
equal or greater, as they imagined, in opposition tp them. It 
cannot, therefore, excite astonishment if, while they had this 
end in view, they made the competition as close as they 
could, and endeavoured to give the preference to their hero ;-« 
4. Lastly, the power of working miracles, pretended to be 
impartea by Pythagoras, consisted only in tiie secrete of 
magic and mcantation. 

mi.] In order to show hpw easy it is for eunninff and im* 
pudence to impose on the credulity of barbarians, Mr. Home 
mtroduces the story of Alexander of Pontus, an interpreter 
of ^sculapius and a fortune-teller, and compaies this junker 
to the apostle Paul. Alexander, however, first practued nie 
impositions, not among the philosophers of Athens, but 
among the rude and ignorant Paphlagonians ; while Panl 
preached at Corinth, at Rome, and at Athens^ before the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and even before the Areopagus, the 
most venerable judicature in Greece. Further, Alexander 
founded his impositions on the established superstitions; 
while the apostle, by propagating a new religion, encomi' 
tered the prejudices ana incuned uie hatred of tne heathens. 
Alexander enriched himself, while the dpostle (it is wdl 
known) laboured with his hands for his own support Last- 
ly, Paul wrought his miracles, and preached Chanet crueijied^ 
bdfore the enemies of the Grospel, yerj many of whom were 
men of learning ; while the Pontian juggler exhibited hie 
wonders only before ^ose who were thorough believers in 
the popular system: and his nocturnal mysteries were al« 
ways introduced with an avautit to atheists, Christians, and 
Epicureans ; none of whom could have been present at them 
without exposing themselves to certain danger.' 

[iv.] But the principal instance noticed by Mr. Hume and 
his copyists, and whicn he afiirms to be the best attested in 
all pro&ne history, is that of the miracle said to have been 
pertormed by the emperor Vespasian at Alexandria, in Egypt* 
m curing a blind man by means of his spittle, and a man 
whtf was lame in his hand by the .touch of his foot. Tlie 
transaction is thus related by Tacitus : — ^^ One of the ooni- 
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mon people of Alexandria, known to be diseased in his eyes, 
by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom that su^er- 
fltitioas nation worship above all other god?, prostrated him- 
•elf before the emperor, earnestly imploring from him a 
lemedy for his blindness, and entreating, that he would deign 
to anomt with his spittle his cheeks and the balls of his ejes. 
Another, diseased in his hand, requested, by the admonition 
of the same ffod, that he might be touched by the foot of the 
emperor. Vespasian at first derided and despised their ap- 

Slieation ; afiterwa^s, when they continued to urge their pe- 
;tions, he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of 
Tanity ; and at o^er times, by the earnest supplication of the 
patients, and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to 
nope for success. At leng^ he commanded an inquiry to be 
made by the physicians, whether such a blindness and de- 
bility were vincible by human aid. The report of the phy- 
Bieians contained vanous points ; that in the one, the power 
of vision was not destroyed, but would return, if the obsta- 
cles were removed; that in the other, the diseased joints 
might be restored, if a healing power were applied ; that it 
was perhaps agreeable to the |[ods to do this ; that the em- 
peror was elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that the credit 
of the success would be the emperor's, the ridicule of the 
disappointment would Ml upon the patients. Vespasian, 
believing that every thing was in the power of his fortune, 
and that nothing was any longer incredible, whilst the multi- 
tude which stood by elderly expected the event, with a 
countenance expressive onoy, executed what he was desired 
to do. Immediately the hand was restored to its use, and 
light returned to the blind man. They, who were present, 
mate both these cures, even at this time, when there is 
nothing to be gained by lying[.''i 

Such IS the narrative of the historian, and how little the mira- 
cles related by him are entitled to credibility will easily appear 
from the following considerations : — 1. Supposing the fact of 
tills application to Vespasian to have really taken place as 
Tacitus relates, the design of them waslioth political and inte- 
fuUd : it was to give weight to the authori^ of Vespasian,then 
recently elevated to the tnrone of imperial Rome by the great 
men and the army, and to induce the belief that his elevation 
was approved by the gods. Not so tlie miracles of Christ 
and the apostles, which alike exposed their property and 
their persons to ruin. 2. Tacitus did not write from ocular 
inspection and personal examination of the men ; but twenty- 
mrtn yean . afterwards^ wrote from hearsay at Rome, an ac- 
oount of transactions which had taken place at Alexandria, 
in Egypt : on the contrary, the narratives of the Christian 
miracles were published m the very countries, and almost 
immediately after the time, when the miracles had actually 
been wrounit, and when manypersons were living who had 
witnessed tnem. 3. Though T^icitus mentions the miracles 
of Vespasian, he does not say that he saw them, or even be- 
lieved that they were performed ; nay, he very plainly insinu- 
ates that he did not believe them to Be real. 4. The diseases 
were not absolutely incurable: this is manifest from the 
declarations of the physicians, who told Vespasian that Uie 
aight of the blind man was not extinct, and that the lame 
man's joints might recover their strength; and between 
whom, the emperor, and the patients, the whole seems to 
have been concerted. But the miracles wrought by Christ 
were performed on diseases and other cases which no human 
aldll could relieve. 5. Lastly, consider the witnesses. The 
miracles of Vespasian were not (like \he Christian miracles) 
performed in the presence of acute and inveterate adversaries, 
who scrutinized them with the utmost rigour, and yielded a 
reluctant acknowledgment of their r^ity ; but the witnesses 
•f them were the followers and flatterers of Vespasian, 
and the ignorant and superstitious Alexandrians, who were 
wholly devoted to the worship of Serapis, and to his interest. 
^v.J The last instance of pagan miracles which we shall 
notice is that of ApoUonius of Tirana, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, who was bom about the time of the Christian ora ; 
but whose life was not written till more than a century after 
his death by Philostratus, who received his information part> 
ly from report, and partly from the commentaries of Damis, 
tne companion of ApoUonius. In this work, besides a num- 
ber of monstrous, ridiculous, and silly wonders, Philostratus 
has related many things which resemble the miracles of 
Jesus, as that ApoUonius cured diseases, expelled demons, 
gave sight to the blind, raised the dead, and foretold nume- 
K»ua remarkable events. The book of Philostratus was com- 

> TteltuB, Hist Ub. iv. o. 81. The same la alao related by Saetonina in 
▼aapu^ e. & who aaja tht man waa lame in kit <^«,— not in hia AaiKi; 



piled at the request of the empress Julia Domna, who hated 
the Christians : the remarks, therefore, which have already 
been made on the biographers of Pythagoras maj be applied 
to him.* To which we may add, that ApoUonius was ridi- 
culed as an impostor by the heathen philosopher Lucian, 
who wrote twenty years before Philostratus, and that no use 
was made of his pretended miracles for the- disparagement of 
Christianity until the commencement of the fourth century : 
when Hierocles, governor of Bithynia, a man of learning, 
and a principal instigator of the persecution under Dioclesiau. 
conceived the design of showing the futilitj' of the miracles 
of Christ as proofs of a divine mission, by opposing to them 
other performances equally^ beyond the reach oT human 
powers, and, as he wished it to be believed, equally M'ell 
authenticated. Hierocles, however, did not attempt either to 
call in question the genuineness of the books ot the New 
Testament, or to deny that miracles were wrought by Jesus 
Christ ; and his work, which was founded on the narrative of 
Philostratus, was answered at the time by Eusebius, in a 
tract that is still extant. 

[vi.] The next instance produced by Mr. Hume is the 
miracle pretended to have been wrought at Saragossa, and 
mentioned by the cardinal De Retz. His words, lit^ly 
translated, are,— *'In that church they showed me a man, 
whose business it was to light the lamps, of which they have 
a prodigious number, telling me, that ne had been Eeen seven 
yeara at the gate with one leg only. I saw him there with 
two.*'' From this relation it is evident that the cardinal did 
not attach any credit to the story : he did not examine the 
man himself concerning the fact. This miracle indeed waa 
vouched by all the canons of the church, and the whole com- 
pany in town were appealed to for a confirmation of it, whom 
the cardinal found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough 
believera of the miracle. But though those' ecclesinsfics ap- 
pealed to the company in the town, it is clear from De Rctz^s 
own account that he did not ask any man a single question 
on the subject. It is easy to conceive that such a story, 
managed by the priests and backed by their authority, would 
obtain credit with the ignorant populace; especially in a 
country where the inquisition was then in lull powery— 
where the superatitions and prejudices of the people, and the 
authority of the civil magistrate, were all combined to support 
the cre£t of such miracles, — and where it would not only 
have been extremely dangerous to make a strict inquiry into 
them, but even the expressing of the least doubt concerning 
them might have exposed the inquirer to the most terrible o? 
aU evils and sufferings.^ 

[vii.] The last example of pretended miracles to be ad- 
duced is, those reported to have been wrought at the tcmb of 
the Abb^ de Pans, and in which both lnu. Hume and his 
copyists in later times have exulted, as if they were alone 
sumcient tQ destroy the credit of the miraculous facts record- 
ed in the New Testament. The circumstances of ^ese 
pretended miracles are as follows :— 

While controveraies ran high in France between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists,^ about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Abb^ de Paris, an opulent and zealous Jansenist, 
gave the whole of his income to the poor ; and, clothing 
himself in rags, lay on the ground, fed on black bread, water, 
and herbs, and employed watchings and penances to macerate 
his body. On his death, in May, 1727, his party canonized 
him, and pretended that miracles were wrought at his tomb ; 
whither thousands flocked and practised grimaces and con- 
vulsions in so disorderly and ridiculous a manner, that the 
goyemment of France was at length obliged to put a stop to 
this delusion, by ordering the church-yard, in wnich he was 
interred, to be walled up m January, 1732. Accounts of the 
cures said to have been wrought at the Abba's tomb were 
collected and published by M. de Montgeron, a counsellor of 
the parliament at Paris, in three quarto volumes ; which were 
critically examined, and the delusions were exposed as soon 
as they appeared. On these pretended miracles (which were 

?arallelea with those of Jesus Christ!) we may remark, 
. That they were extolled as real before they were subjected 
to examination; and that when investigated at first, they 

* Campbell on Miracles, pp. 161—169. Bp. Douglas's Criterion, pp. 49— 
60. Pale J 's Evidences, vol. 1. pp. 361— 3S6 In Uie EocyclopSBdia Metn»- 
politana, vol. x. pp. 619—614., there is an able article on the character and 
pretended miracles of ApoUonius Tyanieua, in the course of which the 
8ubject of miracles is discassed at considerable leneth. 

* M^motres du Cardinal de Retz. Livre iv. Pan 1664. 

* Campbell on the Miracles, pp. 170—181. 
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of Janaenius oonceming grace and predestinaltoD, which were oppMed ' 
the Jesuili. 
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jrere tried before peisoM wbo were predisposed to favour 
the Jansenists or appellants :— 2. Monteeron, who collected 
the cuiea said to be wrought at the tomb^' produced vouchers 
for only eight or nine : while some continued there for davs 
aid even months, without receiving any benefit :^-d. The 
number reported to be cured was but small; nor is there 
any proof that this sntall number was cured by the pseudo- 
samt^s intercession. The imposture of those pretended mira- 
cles was detected by the aruibishop of .Fans in one single 
instance; and the archbishop of Sens and others, in more 
than twenty instances, discovered Uie artifice by which it 
was supported :— 4. The patients were so affected by their 
devotion, the place, and the sympathy of the multitude, that 
many were thrown into convulsions, which in certain cireum- 
stances might produce a removal of disorders occasioned by 
obstruction :^-5. All who implored the aid of the Abb6 were 
not cured ; while Chiist and the aposUes never failed in any 
case, and were never convicted of imposture in a single in- 
staiKse : and it was objected at the time, and never refuted by 
his friends, that the prostrations at his tomb produced more 
diseases than they cured :^^, Christ's miracles were wrought 
in a^ grave and decent, in a great but simple manner, be- 
coming one sent of God, without any absurd or ridiculous 
ceremonies, or superstitious observances. But the miracles 
of the Abbis de Paris were attended with circumstances that 
had all the marks of superstition, and which seemed de- 
Ujgned and fitted to strike Uie imagination. The earth of 
his tomb was ofU^n employed, or me water from the well 
of his house. Nine days^ devotion was constantly used, 
and frequently repeated again and again by the same per^ 
sons : — 1. All the cures recorded by Mon^ron as duly at- 
tested were partial and gradual, and were such as might nave 
been effected by natural means. Not one of them umu tn- 
Mianianeottt. The persons at the Abba's tomb never attempt- 
ed to raise the dead, nor is there any evidence that either me 
blind or the deaf were actually cured there. The notary, 
who received affidavits relative to those miracles, was not 
obliged to know the names of the persons who made them, 
nor whether they gave in their own or only fictitious names :— 
8. 'Hie cures wrought at the tomb were not indep^ent of 
second causes ; most of the devotees had been using medi- 
cines before, and continued to use them during their applica- 
tions to the supposed saint ; or their distempers had abated 
before they determined to solicit his help : — ^9. Some of the 
cures att^ted were ineompkte^ and the relief granted in 
others was only temporary ; but the cures wrought oy Christ 
and his apostles were complete znA permanent : — 10. Lastly, 
the deti^ of the miracles ascribed to the Abb€ de Paris was 
neither important nor was it worthy of God. The miracles 
ci Christ and of his apostles, as we have already seen, were 
intended to prove the divine authority of the most excellent 
religion : those reported of the Abb£ to answer the purposes 
of a party. The former answered the end for which they 
were designed : the latter raised a prejudice against Jansen- 
ism, and divided its adherents, several of whom were pro- 
voked at the frauds of their party, and bitterly reproacned 
and accused each other, llie moment the civil power inter- 
fered to put an end to the impostures they ceased ; but all 
the powers on earth, both civil and sacerdotal, could not ar- 
rest the progress of Christianit}r, or put a stop to the wonder- 
ful works wrought in confirmation of it. To conclude, with 
regard to the attestations given to Christianity, ail was wise, 
consistent, worthy of God, and suited to the end for which it 
was designed ; but the other is a broken incoherent scheme, 
which cannot be reconciled to itself, nor made to consist with 
the wisdom and harmony of the divine proceedings. The 
miracles of Christ, therefore, are indi^utably trae; but 
those ascribed to the Abb6 de Paris are totally destitute of 
r, and are utterly unworthy of belief. * 



SECTION m. 

ON PROPHICT. 

L J^vphecy dejinedi — 7^ highett evidence thai can be given 
cfJKvine Jievelation^ — ^IL Difference between the pretended 
predicHene ef the heathen araclet and the prepheciee con- 
' in the Scriptvrct^^^JU. On the Ute and Intent of 
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Pro^Atfcy,— TV. On the Chain of Propheey^-^Claeei/icnti^ 
of the Scripture PrepAecief ^— Clam I. Propheeieo rotating 
to the Jewi*h Nation in particufar^-^l, Mraham^^^, Iok» 
maW.— -3. Settlement of the JoraeUteo in Canaan^'^. Pr^ 
dictiono ofMoeet relative to the eufferingo, eaptivitieo^ ana 
preoent otate of the Jewo^--^, Birth of Jooiah foretoUl, ana 
hio deotruction of idoldtry^^S. Itaiah'* Predieti^m of thu 
utter oulrvertion of idolatry among the /ewt.— 7. Jeremiah' w 
Prediction of Zedekiah'o captivity and death.'S. Ezekieto 
Prediction of the Calamitieo of the Jewo^ inflicted by the 
Chaldmario,'^9, Daniefo Prediction of the Prtfanation of 
the Temple by .^tiochut Epiphanee^ lie, — 10. ffotea^o Pre* 
diction of the preoent ttate of the Jevsd — Class II. Pro- 
pheeieo relating to the Tfationo or Empiret that -were neigh* 
bouring to the Jew. — I. Tyre. — ^2. Egypt, — 3. Ethiopia. — 
4. JVIintftieA.— 5. Babylon. — 6. The four great monarchiee. 
— CtAsa TIL Propheciee directfy announcing the Jlfetoiahg 
their timber ^ Varietyy and Minute Cirmmotantiality, — 1. 
That the Metoiah vae to come. — 2. The Time, — 3. The 
Place of hio Coming. — 4. ffio Birth and Manner of Life 
and Doctrine, — 6. Bib Sufferingu and Death, — 6. Bit Re* 
oitrrection and Jltcennon. — 7. The Abplition of the Jevioh 
Covenant by that of the Goipel. — The Certainty wilh 
vhich thete Propheciet can only be applied to Christ .f^ 
Class IV. Propheciet delivered by Jeauo Chriet and lue 
Apottlet. — 1. Propheciet of Chriot concerning hio Death 
and Beturrection, the Deocent of the Boly. Spirit, the De* 
otruction of Jeruoalem and it» Temple^ and the Spread of 
Chrittianitif,-^Befutation of objections drarton from ito re* 
jection by Jevf» and Gentileo, and from the exiotence ana 
prevalence of Mohammediom^-^2, Propheeieo of the •Mpoo* 
ties concerning the Corruptions of the Gospel by the Church 
of Borne, and the Spread of Infidelity 4 — V. Befutation of 
objections from the alleged obscurity of Prophecy^-^Con^ 
eluding observations on the evidence afforded by Prophecy^ 

I. Prophect defined. 

The various criteria and considerations which have been 
stated in the preceding section will enable the impartial in* 
quirer to distinguish between true and false miracles. We 
add, that it is equally easy to distinguish between true and 
false prophecies ; for paoPHScy m a miracle of knowledge^ a 
declaration^ or description^ or repreoentation of tonuiking future^ 
beyond the power of human sagacity to discern or to calculate^ 
and it is the highest evidence tmt can be given of supernatural 
communion with the Deity ^ and of the truth of a reoeiaiionfrom 
God. 

The knowledge of future events is that object, which man, 
with the greatest desire, has the least ability to attain. By 
tracing cause and effect in their usual operations, by observ- 
ing human characters, and by marking present tendencies, 
he may form some plausible conjectures about the future ; 
and an experienced politician, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the circumstances, interests, and tempore both of his 
own community and of those who are his neighboure, will 
frequently anticipate events with a sagacity and success, 
which bean some resemblance to direct prescience, and ex- 
cites the astonishment of less penetrating minds. Still, how- 
ever, he is limited to a kind ot contact with present circum* 
stances. That which he foresees must have some connection 
with what he actually beholds, or some dependence on it : 
otherwise his inquiries are vain, and his conjectures idle and 
delusive ; and even within those narrow limits, how often is 
his penetration baffled, and hb wisdom deceived! The 
slightest intrusion of uncommon circumstances, the smallest 
possible deviation from rules, which cannot by any means 
DC rendered exact, destroys the visionary chain which he has 
constructed, and exposes his ignorance to himself and others. 
The prescience of the most experienced politician, in shorty 
bears a close resemblance to that of an experienced general 
or a skilful chess-player. Judging how he himself, were he 
in his advereary's place, woula act in consequence of one of 
his own movements, he builds upon his advereary^s acting 
in the same manner, when placed in the same circumstances ; 
and thence, on the presumption of his thus acting, he pro- 
vides against what ne foresees must be tlie result cf it ; anti- 
cipating in this manner the final winding up of the affair/ 
even when he is at a considerable distance from its termi- 
nation. Prescience, then, of the present description, will 
extend lust so far as the principle upon which it is built. But 
the deducing of effects from a combination of causes can 
never be carried forward to any very remote period : because 
new caases, which themselves again mutt be oombinad, wiU 
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perpetually tpring up; and eonseqaently, as those new 
causes are as yet unknown, no human sagacity can deduce 
events from meh causes* 

To foresee and foretell future events is ^miraeU of which 
tbe testimony remains in itself* It is a miracle, because to 
foresee and foretell future events, to which no change of cir- 
cumstances leads, no train of probabilities points, is as much 
beyond the ability of human agents, as to cure diseases with 
a word, or even to raise the dead, which may properly be 
termed miracles of power > That actions of the latter kind were 
ever performed can be proved, at a distant period, only by 
witnesses, against whose testimony cavils may be raised, or 
causes for doubt advanced : but the man, who reads a pro- 
phecy and perceives the corresponding events, is himself Utie 
witness of me miracle ; he sees that mus it is, and that thus 
by human means it could not possibly have been. A pro- 

Shecy yet unfulfilled is a miracle at present incomplete ; and 
lese, if numerous, may be considered as the seeds of future 
conviction, ready to grow up and bear their fruit, whenever 
the corresponding facts shall be exhibited on the theatre of 
the world. So admirably has this sort of evidence been con- 
trived by the wisdom of God, that in proportion as the lapse 
of ages might sum to weaken the argument derived from mi- 
racles long since performed, that very lapse serves only to 
stiengdien the argument derived from the completion of pro- 
phecy. 

If the books of the Old and New Testament be genuine 
and authentic, that is, were written by the persons to whom 
tiiey are ascribed, and at or about the times when they pro- 
fess to have been written (and these points have already been 
proved to demonstration), the very numerous predictions 
which they contain must necessarily be divine. For they are 
8 regular chain, extending almost from the beginning to the 
end of time ; and many otthem relate to events so distant, so 
continffent, and so apparently improbable, that no human 
foresi^t could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates 
and circumstances that re(}uire the most exact accomplish- 
ment, and some are fUfiUing to the present time, and before 
our eyes : so that, though this kind of evidence might be ren- 
dered doubtful or suspicious, yet it is daily accumulating, 
and gathering strength as it accumulates. 

II. On the DirrKRSN CB between the pretended predictions of 
beadien oracles and the prophecies contained in tne Scriptures. 
When we meet veith a prophecy, the avowed end ofwhich 
is to satisfvsome trivial curiosity or abet the designs of some 
ambitious leader, suspicion must necessarily take the alarm. 
This was evidently the character of the ancient oracles. 
However directed, whether by evil men or evil spirits, they 
certainly spoke as they were paid or intimidatea ; and the 
long continued history of ancient times has completely in- 
formed us of tiie practices by which the priests ot the false 
ffods endeavoured to gain credit for their idols, and profit for 
3mmselves, by foretelling things to come. ** But how did 
they conduct tnis difficult traffic t Did they make it hazard- 
ous as well as difficult, by pledging their fives on ^e truth 
of their predictions % Far otherwise : — ^they had very different 
arts and plans, much more compatible with the conscious- 
ness of being extremely liable to error. In the first place, 
unless a direct appeal to their inspiration was made by direct 
inquiry, they usually observed a prudent silence, triey ut- 
tered no spontaneous prophecies. In saying nothing, tiiey 
exposed themselves to no detection ; and \nien they were 
obliged to speak, it was always with sufficient precaution. 
Obstacles were first thrown in the way of inquiry. By 
magnificent and repeated sacrifices, it was rendered extreme- 
ly expensive. This preliminary had a double advantage : it 
lessened the number of inquirers, and at the same time se- 
cured abundant advantage to the priests* These sacrifices 
were preceded, attended, and followed by many prescribed 
ceremonies ;* the omission or mismanagement of any one of 
which was sufficient to vitiate the whole proceeding. The 

SmIs were not at all times in a humour to be consulted, 
mens were to be taken, and auguries examined, which, if 
iinfavourable in any particular, either precluded the inquiry 
lor the present, or required further lustrations, ceremonies, 
and sacrifices to purify the person who consulted, and ren* 
dered him fit to receive an answer from the gods, or to bring 
Iheir wayward deities to a temper suitable to the inquiry.''' 
When; indeed answers were given, the heathen oracles iiad 
DO determinate schekne, and related to detached, unconnected 
events; while the prophecies of Scripture respect one great 

« Van Dale, De OracullaL torn. i. p. 3. 

• Dr. N«rM*t Oonneeled View of the Prophaclef rdattTt to ths ChrliUui 
€liveta,^i4 



scheme, and point to one person, whose family, ooantryt 
character, and circumstances, they announce, long before bo 
was bom. The heathen oracles spoke what rulers dtictated^ 
or what tended to advance the interest of the priests : pre* 
cepts of morality, and rules of just conduct, were seldom— 
if ever— delivered from the cave, or from the consecrated 
tripos* The purest sentiments prevalent among the pagans 
were either delivered by the philosopher (who nad no meana 
of enforcing them), or adorned the pages of the poet : while 
the Hebrew prophets, on the contraiy, boldly reproved kings, 
enforced the purest morali^ by the most solemn saninions, 
and suffered rather than gamea by the predictions which they 
uttered.* They did not prophesy in compliance with the 
wishes or natural propensities of uieir countrymen ; but op- 
posed their prejudices, by predicting the impending calami- 
ties, the humble state of the Messiah, the leiection of the 
Jews, and the call of the Gentiles. Their propnecies tended 
to one end ; and the total cessation of them, whea ^at end 
was answered, proves that they did not owe their accompUsh- 
ment to chance or to imposture. 

Further, when no means of evasion remained, the snswerB 
given by the heathen oracles were frequently ddnsive, and 
capable of quite contrarv interpretations ; and the most cele- 
brated of them concealed theu meaning in such ambiguous 
terms, that they required another oracle to explain them. 
Of this ambiguity several authentic instances are recofrded. 
Thus, when Croesus consulted the oracle at Delphi relative 
to his intended ¥rar against the Persians, he was told that 
he would destroy a great empire.^ This he naturally inter- 
preted of his overcoming the Pernans, though the oracle 
was so framed as to admit of an opposite meanmg. Crcesus 
made war against the Persians, and was mined ; and the 
oracle continued to maintain its credit. The answer giTen 
to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, many ages after, vnis of yet 
more doubtful interpretation, being conceived in terms 'so 
ambiguous, that it might either be mterpreted thus : — I sav 
ihai&ouson ofJEacus canst conquerthe joomans^ Thou ekau 

f', thou shali return, neoer shalt thou perish in war /' or thus, 
say thai the Monums can conquer thee^ son of JEaeus, Thou 
shah gOj thou shalt never return^ thou shalt perish in vsar^ 
Pyrrhus understood the oracle in the former sense ; he waged 
an unsuccessful war with the Romans, and was overcome: 
yet still the juggling oracle saved its credit. An<^er re- 
markable instance of the ambiguity of the pretended pro* 
J bets occmrs in 1 Kings xxii. 5, 6. Jehoshaphat, long of 
udah, and Ahab, king of Israel, havingunitea their forces 
against the Syrians, in order to recover Kamoth-Gilead, the 
latter monarcn gathered the falae prophets together^ about four 

• " Happy bad it been for the heathen world, If, upon the aabject of me- 
rafity, ttieir oracles had been Inntriably sUenL The few aeDtiioeoia whkh 
they did deliver were not ahnrays grounded upon the seTere priDciples of 
reaaon and truth : they varied with tiie HuctuaUon of human opinionj^ and 
were even accommodated to the prejudiceei the paviona, and the vices of 
their votaries. Nay, they frequently even commanded the grooaeat viola- 
tiona of morality and decorum, and veiled, under the proaiituted name of 
religion, the most flagitioua and horrible abominationa, which have ever 
been permitted to polluie the annala of the human race. The propbeu of 
the true Ood were inapired bv the purest principlea. They actfvely and in- 
variably exerted themselves in the cause of virtue. The system of morality 
which they sanctioned was pure, severe, and founded upon detenuinaie 
and acknowledged principlea. They tempered its severity, however, wnh 
the love of mercy and the gentle feelings of benevolence. With all the 
warmth of zeal, and energy of eloquence, the^ recommended the cause of 
the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. Neither the pomp of station, nor 
the tyranny of power, could ahicld the offender from their manly and indii* 
nant rebukes: and exhibiting a boldness, which, perlmps, is unparalleled 
in the whole history of mankmd, and which could only be inured by the 
confidence of truth and the certainty of divine assistsnce, they even chas- 
tised a powerful monarch for the unlawful indulgence of bis pasaians ; aod 
openly denounced tlie vengeance of the High Being, by whom they were wt- 
spired, against a formidable tyrant, who had murdered for the cake of plun- 
der the poor possessor of a neighbouring vineyard. The piety which they 
required vras not the cold and inefficient duty of an external ritual : it wm 
the religion of the heart, the control of the internal feelings of the soul, and 
an inward and ever-active persuasion of the existence and providence or as 
all-judging God. It eamesUv excited gratitude for his favours, supplkaiion 
for his forgiveness, and reliance on his protection. These moral and reli- 
cious duties were not varied with the progress of civilizatton, nor made to 
bend to temporal occurrence^ tn the will of a favoured monarch, or tfaa 
caprices of contending parties. They were independent of human events, 
regular as the order ol^ nature, and eternal as the Fountain of inspirattno. 
Their influence was the most extensive which the imagination can conceive. 
They were not calculated to asgrandize a fsTourite atate, nor appropriated 
to the Inhabilants of a particniv climate ; but they were equally useful to 
all countries, and obligatory on the whole human race." Dr. AichardsNi 
Bampton Lectures, for 1800, pp. 241—244. 

« Herodotus, lib. i. c. 53. Though the idenUesl words of the oracle have 
been lost from the text of Herodotus, yet they have been preserved by 
various writers, and particular!/ by Suidas, (Lexicon, voce Xf9<re<, tnm. 
tii. p. 382. ediL Kuster), accordmg to whom they run thoa : Kf««r«< *a>.* 

• The oracle In question has been thus translated : •- 

Alo te iEaeida Romano* vhieere posse. 
Ibia, redlbia, naoQaam in bello perifate. 
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hundred men^ and mdd unto Ikem^ SkaB I go agahui Bamoih' i great damage to the kingdom of Judah, united together absc^ 
G'dtad to batik^arBkaU I forbear? ^ricf /A^ micT, Gfo ifp, /;r lutely to destroy it, and came to lay siege to JpTUsalem. 



the Lard ahaU deliver [it I into the hands of the king. It is to 
be observed, that the word Tif] is not in the original, and 
that the reply of the pseudo-prophets is so artfullj con- 
structed, that it might be interpreted either /or or agmnet the 
expedition; as thus,— /A« Lord will deliver (it) Ramoth- 
Gilead into the kin^s {Abzh*B) hand,' or, the Lord will deliver 
(Israel) into the kin^s hand^ that is, into the hands of the 
king ot Syria.* Relying upon this ambiguous oracle, the 
monarchs of Judah ana Israel engaged 3ie Syrians, and 
were utterly discomfited. 

Whenerer the oracles failed, the priests, who officiated at 
them, were never at a loss for subterfuges for preserving 
their credit. If the event happened not to correspond witli 
the prophecy, it was discovered, when too late, that some 
indispensable ceremony or observiance had been omitted ; that 
the gods were averse to the inquirer ; or that he had not been 
in a proper state for consulting them. If an evil event took 
place wnen a good one had been promised, it was the fault 
of the inquirer. If, on the contrary, the result was more fa- 
vourable tnan the prediction, this was owing to the interces- 
sion of the priests, to the prayers they had offered, or to the 
rites they had performed tor propitiating the offended pow- 
ers. But notwithstanding all these and other precautions, 
the heathen priests succeeded very imperfectly m maintain- 
ing the credit of the oracles. The wiser and more sagacious 
heathens, especially in later times, held them in utter con- 
tempt.' They were ridiculed by the comic poets ; and the 
pretendedly inspired priestess was, in several mstances, even 
popularly accused of oeing bribed to prophesy according to 
the interests of a particular party. Sucn was the success 
of false prophecy, even with all the aids of art, and a sys- 
tematic plan of imposture to preserve it from detection.* 

How widely different from these pretended predictions are 
the prophecies contained in the Scriptures ! They were de- 
iivpred without solicitation, and pronounced openly before 
the people ; and the prophet knew himself by law exposed 
to capital punishment, it any one of his predictions were to 
be overthrown. The events which were foretold were often 
both complicated and remote, depending on the arbitrary will 
of many, and arising from a great variety of causes, which 
concurred to bring them to pass. Some of them were ac- 
complished shortly after they were delivered; others had 
their aocLmpllshment somewhat later, but the prophets who 
delivered them saw the event. Others again had a more 
distant object which exceeded the prophet^s life ; but the 
different events which he foretold were so connected together, 
that the most distant bordered pretty nearly upon some others, 
the accomplishment of which was preparatory to the last. 
The fulfilment of the first prophecies served to raise an ex- 
pectation of those which were distant ; and the accomplish- 
ment of the last confirmed the first. The predictions of 
Isaiah will furnish an illustration of the correctness of these 
remarks ; and whoever reads the prophets with attention will 
readily find many more instances. 

The kings of Syria and Israel,^ who separately had done 

1 TIr. A. Cl«rke on 1 Kings xxii. 15. 

« TnuA Aristotle observes, with his asusl sceuracT and penetration, that 
" pretended prophets express ihemselTcs in general ianfiiage. In a fame 
at o«ld and even, a man may sav, whether the number be odd or even, 
much Mwner than what it is ; and that such a thing teill happen, than when. 
Thert* fore lltose %vho deliver oracles never define when." (Aristot. RheL 
Un. lii. c. 5. k 4. Op. torn. iv. edit. Bipont.)— <^icero likewise has the fol* 
lowinie rettuirk : " If this be foretold, Who iaihe person meant and what 
is th« Ttaii 7 The writer has conducted himself so dexterously, that any 
event wbaiever will suit his prophecy, since there is no aptcifieation of 
m^rx and times." (De Divinat. lib. ii. c- 54. Op. torn. xi. p. 267. edit 
Ri|iOQt.) Ilnrace also ridicules with great humour the pompous noibinf- 
me%s of tlie heathen oracles in the following verses :— 

O Liil!rtiade, qtiicquid dicam, ant erit, aut non ; 

Drrinare etenim magnos mibi donat ApoUo. ftit lib. Ii. nt. 6. r. fi9,'60. 

O son of LaerteSf what t now/areteUt witl either come to pasSf or it 

triiZ not ; 
For thf. fi eat ApoUo gives me to divine 



Lasrly, Luclao, in his history of Alexander, after relatinc In what manner 

3uestions ae 
ellverod oracles, and gave 



ItMi impostor pretended to answer the sealed questions (fejivored to him, 



divine responses, but with great prudence, and giving perplexed, doubt- 
ftJy or oheenre answers, according to the custom of oracles. Home he en- 
cciu rated; olhers he dissuaded, renlyinz as he tiibuiiit proper. Tn some 
h« prescribed plain remedies and dietfi, for he knew uiany useful mcdi* 
cioe*. But, with respect to the hopes (of advancement), the increase of 
pttiperty, and successions to hihentances, hr. aiirays deferred giving an 
auawiT, adding, " AH Ihinrsshail be done when I aw wiUmg, and when my 
prupket Alexander Shalt entreat me, and shall offer prayers in your be- 
half V—U is to be observed that this impostor spoke in thi* name of the 
goil .^Eiiculapins ; and that he did not give his responses for nothing, his 
staled price being one drachma and two oboli (ai)out 10|d. sterling) for 
each answer. Luciana Alexander seu Pseudomantis. Op. torn. v. pp. %, 
6S. cdli. BiponC 

• Narea on ProplMCf, p. 1& « ba. vll. 1. »->lt. 
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Ahaz, king of Judah, and all his subjects, bcin^ seized with 
terror, the prophet Isaiah came to him, and publicly assured 
him that the enterprise of the two kings should be frus- 
trated : that in a short time they would both die ; and that, be- 
fore a child, that was to be bom in about ten months, could 
say, " My father and my mother," Damascus, the capital of 
Syria, and Samaria, the capital of the kinofdom of Israel, 
should be subject to the king of Assyria. W ithin three short 
years the event justified the prophecv in all its parts, though 
It was without any natural probability.-^ — ^The destruction 
of Sennacherib^s army, togetner with all the minute circum- 
stances of his previous advance, was announced by Isaiah a 
long time before it happened, with this additional circum- 
stance, that such destruciion should take place in the night; 
and that the noise of the thunder that should roll over the 
Assyrians should be to Jerusalem an hannonious sound, and 
like a melodious concert, because it would be followed with 
public thanksgrivings.^ It was these precise and circum- 
stantial predictions that supported the hope of Ilezekir.h, 
notwithstanding every thing that seemed to oppose it. Nor 
can it excite our astonishment that, after their accomplish- 
ment, the pious monarch and his people were persuaded that 
Isaiah was a prophet, to whom the Almighty revealed his 
designs, and that ne spoke by his command.— In like man- 
ner, after the departure of the ambassadors, whc m Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, had sent to congratulate Hez^- 
kiah on his recovery from sickness, the same prcphet was 
commissioned to tell the Jewish sovereign that all nis trea- 
sures (which in the secret pride of his neart he h^d ihown 
to his ambassadors) should be conveyed to Babylon ; that 
princes descended from him should be made captives ; and 
that they should be employed by the conqueror in menial 
offices.^ This prediction was apparently contrary to all pro- 
bability : the kmgs oC Babylon and Judah were then allies 
and united in interest. The former seemed in no respect 
formidable, when compared with the kings of Assyria, 
whose yoke he had but just shaken oflf, and to whom he 
was, perhaps, still tributary ; and yet the prophecy is posi- 
tive, and Hezekiah entertained no doubt of it. It was lite- 
rally accomplished, and then the Jews hoped for their return 
from captivity, which Isaiah had not only foretold many 
times, and in the most magnificent terms,^ but also marked 
out the conqueror of Babylon, and the deliverer of the Jews 
by name,' considerably more than one hundred years before 
Cyrus became king of Persia, and liberated the captive 
Jews. — Lastly, Isaiah clearly declared the ruin of Babylon, 
after he had seen, in prophetic spirit, all its splendour and 
glory under Nebuchadnezzar ;«) and it is astonishing with 
what exactness all the parts of his predictions were accom- 
plished ; so that the precise site of Babylon cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Once more, a large proportion of the Scripture prophecies 

was committed to writing, and preserved m books which 

.were always left open to public examination, and all persons 

were enjoined to peruse them. This is a test which the 

?mrious predictions of the heathens never could endure, 
heir oracles were never collected in any authentic records ; 
never brought into one view, with even a pretence to prove 
tiie prescience of their deities. Certain officers only were 
allowed to superintend them. In Egypt, the oracular books 
were kept by the priests exclusively, and written in a pe- 
culiar character; and at Rome, the Sibylline books were 
allowed to be consulted only by the quindecemviri, and not 
even by these privileged few without an order from the se- 
nate. And when at length a compilation was offered to the 
world, professing to contain the Sibylline oracles, it was so 
gross and cl umsy a forgery as never to impose on any man of 
sense, who exerted even the smallest skill in bringing it to 
the test of criticism.^^ 

It is a remark, which holds alike in every circumstance of 
divine revelation, that impostors never did attempt to produce 
their credentials in fuch a manner as the real messengers of God, 
Yet does the malice or the blindness of its oppcscre con- 
tinually endeavour to confound them. Because there have 
b^n lying prophets, the true must be suspected ; because 

» Isa. viii. 2—4. 2Kings xv. 29, 30. xvi. 9. Iss. viil. 7, 8. 

• Isa. X. 26. 28. et setf. xxix. 0-8. xxx. 29. 31, 33. 
V Compare \fs.. xxxix. 5—7. and 2 Kings xx. 

• See|tarticulnrly l!<a. lii. 2. and xlii. 4. • Im. xiiv. and xhr. 
!• Isa. xlvii. 1. 7, 8, 9. 12, 13. xiii. 4. 19, 20. 21. et srq. xiv. 23-24. 

>i Dr. Jortin has examined the pretended Sibylline oracles, and has showa 
that Ihev are to be reiecred as fofveriea and impostures. Aemarksoa 
I KcsL Hi A ToL 1. pp. 18&— ei7. 
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there have been false prophets — pretenders to inspiration^- 
theretbre they to whom the Spirit of Gcd has truly spckep 
cannot obtain a candid hearing. Yet, if the things consi- 
dered differ most essentially m the mode, in the circum- 
stances, in the proof, — in all respects, indeed, except the name, 
•—where is the candour, or even the common sense, of in- 
Tolving them in one sentence of rejection V The false pre- 
tensions to prophecy that have appeared in the world are no 
more a proof that there never were true predictions, Uian the 
circulation of base coin proves that there is no pure gold or 
silver employed in commerce and manufactures. 

III. The Use and Intent of Prophecy may be consider- 
ed in various lights. Some have represented it as desired 
to meet and accommodate the natural anxiety and impatience 
of men to know futurity — ^to relieve and soothe tne trou- 
bled mind — ^to repress the vain and forward— to discourage 
schemes of vice — to support desponding virtue. Some have 
argued, that prophecy was designed to cherish and promote a 
religious spirit — to confirm the faith of God's sovereignty and 
particular providence. Some men, measuring the thoughts 
and ways of God by those of men, have fancied, that an ob- 
scure people, a carpenter's son, his birth, and acts, and igno- 
minious aeath, were subjects beneath the attention ot the 
Supreme Ruler; and have substituted, as more becoming 
objects of prophecy, the splendid events, as ihey supposed, 
of the rise and fall of kingdoms, and the revolutions of mighty 
states and empires. But the ways of God are not as our 
ways, nor his tlioughts as our thoughts. The events which 
to us appear magnificent and interesting are trivial in his 
sight, and those which we might overlook or despise form 
the principal figures in the plan of his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. There w^ere intermediate events predicted, as 
subordinate ends of prophecy, as the state and history of 
Abrahani's, and Jacob's, and Davjd's family ; but the great 
use and intent of prophecy, to which all others were subser- 
vient, was to maintain tlie faith of the Messiah, and to pre- 
pare the world for his appearance and mediation. At the 
sanao time, it was calculated to serve as an evidence of the 
divine origin of Scripture. Considering it in this light, we 
should first satisfy ourselves that it was given, not after, but 
long before the events took place ; and then carefully com- 
pare the facts and circumstances predicted with the events 
accomplished. If they correspond, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable, that tlie prophet was commissioned by Omni- 
science to utter the prophecy, and that it has been fulfilled by 
sovereign and almighty power. Have Jacob and Moses, 
David and Isaiah, Daniel and the other prophets, many hun- 
dreds of years before, accurately described times, places, 
characters, and ends, with their relative circumstances and 
contingencies 1 And have these descriptions been verified in 
subsequent and exactly corresponding events? — then they 
must have been divinely inspired, and their record and testi- 
mony must be true and divine. By these prophecies, inter- 
spersed with the greater part of the Scriptures both of the Old 
and New Testament, the sacred writers have established 
their claim to inspiration, that ihey have not followed cun^ 
^^Sh devised f, bits, but that they fpokeand wrote cm ihey were 
movtd by the Holy GJiost, The use and intent of prophecy, 
then, was to raise expectation, and to soothe the mind with 
hope, — ^to maintain the faith of a particular providence, and 
the assurance of the Redeemer promised, ana particularly to 
attest the divine inspiration of the Scriptures.* 

IV. On the Chain of Prophecy. 

The prophecies recorded in the Scriptures respect contin- 
gencies too wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture or 
to effect. Many of those, which are found in the Old Tes- 
tament, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of 
earthly power; and, whether they announced the fall of 
flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event 
minutely corresponded with the prediction. This chain of 
predictions is so evident in the Scriptures, that we are more 
embarrassed with the selection and arrangement of them, than 
doubtful of their import and accomplishment. To a super- 
ficial observer, they may seem to be without order or connec- 
tion ; but, to a well-informed mind, they are all disposed in 
such a mode and succession as to form a regular system, all 
the parts of which harmonize in one amazing and consistent 
plan, which runs parallel with the history of mankind, past, 
present, and to come: and furnishes a perfect moral ddmon- 
stTdtion, that the book wliich contains such predictive infor- 



mation is indeed divine. The prophecies cortained fn the 
criptures may be referred to four classes, viz. Propheciia 
relating to the Jewish nation in particular,— Prophecies relat- 
ing to the neighbouring nations or empires, — Prophecies di- 
rectly announcing the Messiah,— and Prophecies delivered by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. 



Naxps on Prophecy, p. 22. 
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'. Kaoken's Instiiutefi of Theology, pp. 346, 
DIacourses oa ti\e Use aad Inteat of Proph 
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Class I. 
Ftopkedei relating to ihe Jewish Nation in partUular. 

1. We begin with Abraham, the great progenitor of the 
Jews. At a time when he had no child, and was greatly 
advanced in years, it was foretold that his posterity should 
be exceedingly multiplied above that of other nations. Tlie 
chief of these predictions are to be found in Gen. xii. 1 — 3. 
xlvi. 3. Exod. xxxii. 13. Gen. xiii. 16. xv. 5. XTii. 2. 
4 — 6. xxii. 17. 



The fulfilment of these predictions will be found as it 
the Jews (to omit the vast increaae of Abraham's other posteritv) 
in Exod. i. 7. 9. 12. Numb. xxiiL 10. Deut i. 10. x. 23. £z^ 
rvi. 7. Heb. xi. 12. In less than five hundred years sAer the 
first of the above predictions was delivered, the number of th« 
Israelites amounted to six hundred thousand nien,beadeB womea 
and children; and the Scripture accounts of their naioben are 
so confirmed by the testimoniea of pro&ne authofs, that no donbl 
can arise as to the exactness of the completion. 

2. Ishmael's name and fortune were announced before he 
was bom ; particularly, that his descendants should be very 
numerous, and that ne should beget twelve princes. The 
whole came to pass precisely as it was foretold. Compare 
Gen. xvi. 10—12. xvii. 20. and xxv. 12—18. I will make 
him a ^preat nation, said Jehovah to Abraham (Gen. srii. 20.) ; 
and this prediction was accomplished as soon as it couM be 
in the regular course of nature. 

From Ishmael proceeded the various tribes of Arabs (also 
called Saracens, by Christian writers), who anciently were, and 
still continue to be, a very powerful people. They might, in- 
deed, be emphatically styled a great nation, when the Sancens 
made their rapid and extensive conquests during the middle 
ages, and erected one of the largest empires that ever was in the 
world. He vill be a -wild rum (Gen. xvi. 12.), literally, a wild 
aai-man^ that is, as wild as a wiid ass ; and the account of that 
animal, in Job xxxix. 5—8., afforUn the best possible description 
of the wandering, lawless, and £reebooting lives and manners 
of the Arabs. IVho hath 9ent out the wld cut Ji-ee ? or v&o 
hath looted the banda of the vnld att ? JVhose honte I have 
made the ypildeme»»f and the barren land hie dwellings. Be 
acometh the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the 
crying of the driver. The range of the mottntaina ia hia paa^ 
ture, and he aearcheth after evo'y green thing. God himself 
has aent them ont free, and haa looaed them firom all political re- 
straint The same vildemeaa, in which their ancestor, Ishmael, 
dwelt more than three thousand seven hundred yean ago, is stiU 
their habitation, and in the barren land, where no other human 
beings could live, they have their fhoelUnga. They t com the 
city, and therefore have no fixed habitations. For their muUi- 
tude, they are not afraid. When they make depredations on 
cities, towns, or caravans, they retire mto the desert with such 
precipitancy, that all pursuit is eluded ; and in this respect, the 
crying of the driver ia diaregarded. They may be said to havv 
no lands, and yet the range of the mountaina ia their paatvre i 
they pitch their tents and feed their flocks wherever they please; 
and they aearch after every green thing, are continually look- 
ing after prey, and seize every kind of property that comes in 
their way. It was further foretold that Ishmaers hand ahouid 
be againat every man, and every man a hand agtUnat him. 
Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajsn, and other ancient sovereigns 
vainly attempted to subjugate the wandering Arabs: though 
they had temporary triumphs o^et some tribes, they were olti- 
mately unsuccessful. From the commencement of the Ishmitel- 
ites to the present day, they have maintained their indepen* 
dency : and if there were no other argument to evince the 
divine origin of the Pentateuch, the account of Ishmael. aitol 
tlie prophecy concemmg his descendants, collated with their his^ 
tory and manner of life during a period of neariy four thousand 
yeara, would be sufficient ; it may, indeed, be pronounced ab- 
solutely demonstrative.' 

3. It was foretold that the Postekity or Abraham, Isaac, 

• For a fall aecouot snd exposition of the prophecies concemiag Isb- 
"\ see Bisbop Newton's seeond Dissertation. 
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^D Jacob, should poetosa tiie land of Canaan ; so that, 
hough they should he expelled thence for their sins, yet 
heir titla should endure, and they should be resettled in it, 
>nd there continue in peace to the end of the world. (See 
ien. xii. 7. xiii. 14, 15. 17. xv. 18, 19, 20, 21. Exod. iu. 8. 
.7. Uc'n. xvii. 7, 8.) In unison also with these original pro- 
nlses are the predictions, that this land of Canaan should be 

the children of Israel an eyerlasting possession. (See 
3eut. XXX. 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5. Jer. xxx, 3.) 

The complettoa of these predictions baa been as renutfkable 
iid exact as the predictions themselves. (See Num. xxL Deut. 
. and Josh. iiL) The Israelites enjoyed this land for above a 
lodsand years ; and when, for their wickedness, God sent the 
ibes of Judah and Benjamin into captivity, he declared it should 
e but for seventy years, which accordingly was true ; and they 
iintitiueJ six hundred years together, till by their rejection and 
lunlcr of the Messiah they were again doomed to a more last- 
ig captivity, begun by Titus Vespasian, and continued to this 
ay. And though the ten tribes carried away captive by Shal- 
oaneser, and the body of the two tribes by Titus, are not now in 
Canaan ; yet since the period of their final restoration is not yet 
»me» their present case is so ftr from being an objection against 
Ju!5e ancient prophecies before os, that it would be a great one 
qtiinst the others if it were so. And he who considers that the 
^n^'Jiction, now under consideration, has hitherto been exactly 
falfilled in all the periods already past, cannot doubt of the ful- 
SlUng of what remains to come in its proper season, and will 
not question but that God will ultimately and completely, as he 
promised, give to the seed of Abraham all the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession. See Ezck. xxxvii. 25. 

4. The twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy 
contains a series of most striking predictions relative to tlie 
Jews, which are fulfiUuig to this very day. Bp. Newton 
and Dr. Graves have shown its accomplishment at great 
Icnjih.^ To specify a very few particulars :— 

(1 ,) piloses foretold thai they mould be removed into aU the 
klngJ^rv^ of the earthy — ^^ scattered among all people, from one 
tii ff the earth even unto the other, — find no ecue or reetf^ 
jpprrr.'icd and crushed alivai/9i — hekftfcw in number among 
f/if heathen^ — pine cttvay tn their tnitpiity in t?ieir enemieP 
^'i:id,-^^'ind become an aatonishmentj a proverb^ and a by-word 
alio (M naUonfJ** 

The% predictions were literally fulfilled during the subjection 
>f the Jews to the Chaldsans and Romans ; and in later times, 
n all nations where they have been dispersed. Moses foretold 
^ iat their enemies would besiege and take their cities ; and this 
)ro;>hecy was fulfilbd by Shishak king of Egypt, Shalmancscr 
da? of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Anttochus Rpiphanes, Sosius, 
ind Herod, and finally, by Titns. Though dispersed through- 
mt all nations, they have remained distinct from them all ; and 
lot with standing the various oppressions and persecutions to 
ivhicli they have in every age been exposed in different parts of 
;ke worid, ** there is not a country on the face of the earth where 
:he Jews axe unknown. They are found alike in Europe, Asia, 
\merira, and Africa. They are citizens of the world, without 

1 roimtry. Neither mountains, nor rivers, nor deserts, nor 
y^i^". — ^which are the boundaries of other nations, — have ter- 
ainattd their wanderings. They abound in Poland, in Holland, 
a R:L*<ia, and in Turkey. In Germany, Spain, Italy, France, 
n 1 Britain, they are more thinly scattcredL In Persia, China, and 
ndii. — on the cast and the west of the Ganges, — they arc few 
n nn*nbcr among the heathen. They have trod the snows of 
i'jS::ria^ and the sands of the burning desert ; and the European 
nvdler bears of their existence in regions which he cannot 
I'S'^h, — even in the very interior of Africa, south of Timbuctoo.* 
rf..ni MosrtKV to Lisbon, — from Japan to Britain, — ^from Borneo 
o Archam^el, — from Hindontan to Honduras, — no inhabitant of 
my nation upon earth would be known in all the intervening 
«jiori» but a Jew alone.**^ 

;/3. ) Mjres foretold that such grievous famines should prevail 
"•' : :.iir ihi s:e:^e.t rfthe'r cities^ that they sliould eat the flesh of 
'^y-T HOIS end dzugktcrs. 

Tni* prediction was fulfilled about six hundred years afWr 
tLe time of Moses, among the Israelites, when Samaria was be- 
liejei I7 the king of Syria ; again, about nine hundred years 

» \'\-\^i^ Newioa on the Prophecies, vol. i. cliR«i. vil. Ur. Oraves on the 
P Mi(^j.:h. ToLti. pp. 417^143. S»e aliio Mr. KeU's History, the Inter- 
{■■'•• cA Prophecy, vol. i. pp. 87—122. 

* l.v r s Travels m Africa, p, WC. 

» K . "'s Evithnicc of the Truth of the Christian Rolijion from the Fill- 
Six-!.' of Prophecy, p. dl.(8vo. editioo.) In pp. 80—160. there is a com- 
taii^ous and exceU'eaUy arranged (fisescof the predictions respecting iha 
l<9^^ sDiJ their •ccompushmeoL 



after Moses, among the Jews, during the siege of Jerusalem 
before the Babylonish captivi^ ; and finally, fifteen aundrod 
years after his time, during the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Romans. 

(3.) Though the Hebrews were to be as the stars of heaven 
for multitude^ Moses predict rd thai they should be few in nun^ 
oer. 

This prophecy was literally fulfilled in the last siege of Jeru- 
salem, in which Josephus tells us that an infinite multitude 
perished by famine; tmd he computes the total number who 
perished by it and by the war in Jerusalem, and other parts of 
Judca, at one million two hundred imd forty thousand four hun* 
dred and ninety, besides ninety-nine thousaind two hundred who 
were made prisoners, tmd sold unto their enemies fur bondmen 
and bondwomen: and after tbeir last overthrow by Hiulriau, 
many thousands of them were sold ; and thoi"), for whom pur- 
chasers could not be found (Moses had foret ild that no man 
•would buy them) were transported into Egypt, where multitudes 
perished by shipwreck or famine, or were massacred by the in- 
habitants. Since the destruction of Jerusalem, they have been 
scattered among all nations, among -whom they have found no 
easCf nor have the soles of their feet had rest : they have been 
oppressed and spoiled ever more^ especially in tlie East, where 
the tyranny exercised over them is so severe, as to alTord a literal 
fulfilment of the prediction of Moses, that thy life shall harig in 
doubt before thee, and thou shaltfear day and night, and shalt 
HATB KONE ossuruncc of thy life. (Deut. xxviii. G6.)* Yet, not- 
withstanding all their oppressions, they have still continued a 
separate people, without incorporating with the natives ; and they 
have become an astonithuent and a by-word among all the 7ia- 
lionSf whither they have been carried, since their punishment has 
been inflicted. The very name of a Jew has been used as a term 
of peculiar reproach and infamy. Finally, it was foretold that 
their plagues should be wonderful, even great plagues^ and of 
long continuance. And have not their plagues continued more 
than seventeen hundred years ? In comparison of tlicm, tbeir 
former captivities were very short : during their captivity in 
Chaldsa, Ezekiel, and Daniel prophesied ; but now they have no 
4mc prophet to foretell the end of their calamities. What nation 
has sufiered so much, and yet endured so long 1 What nation 
has subsisted as a distinct people in their own country so long as 
the Jews have done in their dispersion into all countries ? And 
what a standing miracle is thus exhibited to the world, in the 
ftilfilment, at this veiy time, of prophecies delivered considerably 
more than three thousand years ago ! What a permanent attes- 
tation is it to the divine legation of Moses ! 

5. JosiAH was prophetically announced by name, three 
hundred and sixty-one years before the event (1 Kings xiii. 
2.) by a prophet, who came out of Judah on purpose to de- 

« "The condition of the Jewsi in Palestine is more inteeure, and pzposed 
to Insult and exaction, tlian in Ejr>pt and dyria, fmm the frfqurnr lawlesi 
and oppressive condnct of the governors atid chief*," (Carne's LeUers 
from the East, p. 305.) Thequartcr of Jerusalem, now inhabited bv iha 
Jews (all traveu^^rs attest), presents noihinit but fillh and urclchodncss. 
" Ptoor wretches ! every thin* abont them exhibited srjnis of d»*prpss»fin and 
misery: outcasts from the common rights and Hyinpalhieit of men; op- 

f>rossed and despi.sed alilce bv Mahometans and (^liristians; livioc as »X\v\\n 
n the Inheritance of their fathers.— wli.it nn awful le'-.^on of -mbelicf tlo they 
bold out!" (Three Weeks in Palestine, p. 69) Thf Rev. Mr. Jowett, 
speaicinit of the actual state of the Jews in the East, relates the following 
circnn>.<?ianees (on the autlioritv of a E«?nlloinan who had for some years 
been the British consul at Tripoli), which Mritcinglv illus«trate the accom- 
plishment of prophecy, as well as the state of decracfation in which the Jewa 
there live. " The life of a man secma to be there valued no more tl>an the 
life of a moth. If the R^'y hasafe.'^r or jealousy of any man, he send.-* Kome 
one lo put a pistol to his head and shoot him. If it hnppons to bf> a Chris* 
tian remonstrance is made by the consul of his nation ; the Dry is miits 
ready to give satisfaction ; he sends some one (o shoot the lirst a^rent of his 
cruelly ; and then, with an air of i;r»at regret, ask!« the consul if he is satis* 
fied ; if not, he is resdy to frive him salisraction still futthi-r. But if the ob« 
ject of his wrath bo a Jew, no one would think of demandms 8aii«ftcii«»n foi 
HIS death. This people fo'»l the curse in full, that, among the nnrions where 
they are scattered, they should /fn<f no ea»f, and harf none assurance of 
their life. They are known, by" iheir he«n« compelled to wear a particular 
dre»s, which they unmelimes change in trjeir owk norsss. on occasion of 
their mTry -makings; but even in these they are rot frc, the Moors exer- 
cising the privilege of free insrress at any time. When a vrssel romes into 
port, "the merchant (a Mahometan) compels every Jew, whom he meets by 
the way, to cotne and help In un!a«lin«, rarrylnir. Ac ; nor do ihoy tfarc to 
resirt." (Jowett's Christian R*'srarches in the Medivrmnenu, p. ir.l. Ixm- 
don, 1822. 8vo. Bee also bin Christian Researches in Hyria, pp. i.'32-t34. 
London. 18i'>. 8vo.) Nor is the situation of the Jews in Persia n-urh better. 
"It Is disgustinir," pav« a recent Intellisjcnt traveller, "fo see the wny in 
which the Persians abuse and oppress the unfortunate Israelites. W hen 
a Persian wishes to have the snow cleaned from his tlat-rrK>frd hou«»e. he 
roes Into a streot, and ralch'^s n Jew. and obliges him to pfrfonii llie ofnce. 
For fh** mnrderof a J^av, a Persinn l".a«? only to cut rniip«' h f r jror, m' s-s to 
draw blood, and ihe otT/nce Is «>Tpinted." (Alexand'-r*.^ Travrl-. from India 
to England, p. 178. London, 1827. 4to.) On the denraded and insecu'-e s?a»o 
of the Jews tn Turkey, Mr. Hartley has collected some painfully ixucrcstiqg 
MMtdotos. (Researches tai Greece, pp. a02-S0e.) 
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nounce the judf^ents of God upon fhe priests of the altar, 
and apon the altar itself, which Jeroboam had then recently 
erected at Bethel. 

The delivery of ihu prediction was accompanied with two mi- 
racles : one wrought upon Jeroboam, by the drying up of his hand, 
which he hau raised against the prophet, at whose prayer it was 
restored to him again ; the other miracle was performed upon the 
altar by rending it and pouring the ashes fiom it The fulfilment 
of this prophecy was no less remarkable, plainly showing it to be, 
— ^not from man, but from God. (2 Kings xzxtiL 15.) 

6. Isaiah predicted the utter subversion of idolatry among 
the Jews. (ii. 18—21.) 

On their return from the Babylonish captivity, mora than two 
hundred years aflerwards, they were perfectly cured of this 
strange infatuation. — ^The same prophet foretold, that general dis- 
tress and ruin w ^uld befall the Jewish people, on account of 
their extreme wickedness ; and within two hundred years after- 
wards the calamities denounced overtook them. (Isa. iii. 1 — 14. 
compared with 2 Chron. xxxvL) On the capture, however, of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, a few poor persons were left to till 
the land, precisely as Isaiah had prophesied. (Isa. xxiv. 13, 14. 
compared with Jcr. xxxix. 10.) 

7. Jeremiah foretold the conquests of Nebuchadnexzar, 
and the captivity of the Jews by him, in so remarkable and 
solemn a manner, that it was notorious to all the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

According to the custom of delivering prophecies by visible 
signs, as well as words, he sent bonds and yokes ** to the kings 
of Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, Tyre, and Zidon, by the hand 
of the messengers which came to Jerusalem (from these several 
kings) unto Zedckiah king of Judah ;" and foretold, " that all 
thejte nations should serve Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his 
son's son.** (Jer. xxvii. 3 — 7.) — ^And the Jews put him in pri- 
son for this prophecy ; where he was kept, when Nebuchadnez- 
zar took the city, and set him at liberty, (xxxix. 11 — 14.) This 
prophet was opposed and contradicted by several &lse prophets, 
who prophesied deceitful and flattering delusions to the people, 
persuading them that no evil should come upon them ; of whom 
Jeremiah foretold, that Hananiah should die that same year in 
which he uttered his false prophecies (xxviii. 16, 17.), and that 
Ahab the son of Kolaiah, and Zedekiah the son of Maasciah, 
should be taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and slain in the 
sight of the people of Judah, and roasted in the fire. (xxiz. 21, 
22.) — And thus distinctly foretelling the time and manner of 
the death of those false prophets, he vindicated his own prophe- 
cies, which were at first so unwillingly believed, beyond all con- 
tradiction. But that which seemed most strange, and was most 
objected against, in the prophecies of Jeremiah, was his predic- 
tion coiicerninir the death of 2jedckiah ; in which he and Ezekiel 
were thought to contradict each other. — Jeremiah prophesied in 
Jerusalem, at the same time when Ezekiel prophesied in Baby- 
lon, and concerning the same things ; and Jeremiah's prophecy 
was sent to the captives in Babylon, and Ezekiers to the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. Now these two prophets, writing of the cap- 
tivity of Zedekiah, enumerate all the circumstances of it between 
them, in such a manner, that they were believed to contradict 
each other; and thus the expectation and attention of the people 
were then more excited to observe the fulfilment of their prophe- 
cies. (Compare Jcr. xxxiv. 2 — 7. and Ezek. xii. 13.)'-Jereiniah 
said that he should see the king of Babylon, and be carried to 
Babylon ; Ezekiel, that he should not see Babylon : Jeremiah, that 
he should die in peace, and be buried after the manner of his an- 
cestora ; Ezekiel, that he should die at Babylon. And if we com- 
pare all this with the history, nothing ever was more punctually 
fulfilled : for Zedekiah saw the king of Babylon, who commanded 
his eyes to be put out, before he was brought to Babylon ; and he 
died there, but died' peaceably, and was suffered to have the usual 
funeral solemnities. (Jer. xxxix. 4. 7. 2 Kings xxt. 6, 7.) 
Therefore both prophecies proved true in the event, which before 
seemed to be inconsistent And so critical an exactness in every 
minute circumstance, in prophecies delivered by two persons, who 
were before thought to contradict each other, was such a convic- 
tion to the Jews, after they had seen them so punctually fulfilled, 
in their captivity, that they could no longer doubt but that both 
were from God. 

8. While Ezekiel was a captive in Chaldca, he prophe- 
sied that the Jews, who still remained in Judea, should be 
severely chastised for their wickedness ; that one-third part 
of them should die with tho pestilence and famine ; that an- 
«ihrr third part should periuh uy the sword ; ana ttiat the le- 



mainder should be scattered into all the winds ; and that eyrt 
then the sword should follow them. In a very few Tear* all 
these evils came upon them by the hand of the CYaXdw^tts, ' 

9. The PaorANATioN or the Temple br Anticchos Koii 
phanes, together wi^ his death, and a description of nia 
temper, and even of his countenance, was clearly foretoid by 
Daniel, four hundred and eight jears before the aorompli<»fv- 
ment of his prediction. (Dan.viiL) He likewise prophestee 
the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, the desolation of vb^: 
city, and also of Judca,* and the cessation of the Jewish sr- 
orifices and oblations, (ix. 5^, 97.) The aocomplishinent d 
these predictions is attested by all history. 

10. Lastly, Hoeea foretold the prbsbiit State of the people 
of Israel, m these remarkable words : — They thail it wch- 
dtren among the naiions, (ix. 17.) 

The preoedinff are only a small number in oomparison cf 
the multitude of predictions (nearly two hundred) that migti 
have been adduced; and which refer to the Israriites aod 
Jews, and other descendants of Alnaham. We now pro- 
ceed to 
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Propheeiea rdaiing to the Nation» or Empira thai 

bouring to the Jew»» 

1. Ttre was one of the most flourishing and opiilent eitiei 
of ancient times. The inhabitants berame very wicked anc 
abandoned ; and the Hebrew prophets were commanded to 
foretell its ruin. At the time their predictions were ottered, 
the city was extremely prosperous, successful in conuneroe. 
and abounding in riches and glory. These predictions weie 
extremely minute and circumstantial ;* and annonnced tha 
the city was to be taken and destroyed by the Chal^vau 
([who, at the time of the delivery of the prophecy* were sd 
inconsiderable people), and particularly by Nebucnadnezzir. 
kinff of Babylon ; that the inhabitants should flee over tke 
Mediterranean into the adjacent islands and countries, ssd 
even there should not find a quiet settlement ; that the city 
should be restored after seventy years, and return to hergaia 
and merchandise ; that it should be taken and destroy^ i 
second time ; that the people should, in time, forsake t^ifir 
idolatry, and become converts to the worship and true vfir 
gion of God ; and, finally, tliat the city should be totally de- 
stroyed, and become a place only for fisheia to spread the*? 
nets upon. All these predictions were literally fulfilled :* f; 
want of room, we are compelled to notice here only those 
predictions which denounce its utter destruction. 

Thua 8ttith the Lard, Chtd^ Behold I am against ihee^ O T^ 
rus^ and tvill eatue many nations to come up against thee^ as tm 
tea causeth his wttves to come up / and they skaU destroy tk 
walls of Tyrus and break doom her towers,- fvrili also strnr 
her dust from her^ and make her like the topofa rock. It siid 
be a place for the spreadingof nets in the midst of the sea : f<x 
I have spoken it, saiih the Lord God, (£zek« xxvi. 3 — 5.) Tt 
show the certainty of the destroction, the prophet repeats it: 
(ver. 14.) / will make thee like the top of a roA ; thouskalt k 
a place to spread nets upon / thou shaft be built no more, fr i 
the Lord have spoken it. And again, I will make thee a ierrv^ 
and thou shall oe no mare / though thou be sought for^ yet skiA 
thou never be found again, saith the Lord Go£ (ver. 21.) .iu 
they that hiow thee among the people, shaU be eetonished e. 
thee i thou shaU be a terror, and never shall thou be any mor*. 
(xxviii. 19.) 

These ▼arions predictions received their aecomplishnieni by d^ 
grees. Nebuchadnezsar destroyed the old city ; and Alexuder 
the Great employed iti ruins and rubbifih in making a canmevtf 
from the continent to the island whereon it had been erectei 
both of which were henceforth joined together. '^ It is no wtm- 
der, therefore," as a learned traveller has remaiked,* ■^thaf thm 
are no signs of the ancient city ; and as it is a sandy riiore. tht 
face of every thing is altered, and the great aquedu<;t in mas^ 
parts is almost buried in the sand." 8o that, as to thb part of 
the city, the prophecy has literally been fulfilled, " Thon sha."! 
be built no more : though thou be sought for, yet sfaalt thna 
never be found again.'* It may be questioned, whether the nrv 
city ever after arose to that height of power, wealth, and great- 
ness, to which it was elevated in the times of Isaiah and Exekirl 

t Ezek. V. 12. anrlviil. and, for the fnlfiknent, secPrldnuz's CoruaccUra 
part i. book i. sub anno 688. vol. 1 pn.80-^.8th edic 

• dee 1m. xziii. Jcr. xxv. Exek. xxvi. xjivil. xstriiL Ajnos i. 9, U 
Zech. Ix. 1— a 

■ Bee a copioaa illactration of them fn Bp. Newton's el«r^nth Dis^e^m 
ticn, and in RoUin's Ancient UlMorr, book xv. sect. 6. voL v. pp. Si—iOI 

4 Bp. Pococke's Descriptioa ottho Bss^ vol tt. |y». 61, tt. 
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: Rcnved a gml Mow from Atotender, not only by his taking 
nd hiiMiti:; iM city, bat m.ich moie by his building of Alexan- 
nt in BgypI, which in time deprived it of much of tta trade, 
Du thus oontributed more eflecMiaUy to its ruin. It had the 
iiifoitune aftetwaids of dunging its marten often, being eooi^ 
niPa in the hands of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, and some* 
DMM of the Sehnridsi, kings of Syria, till at length it fell under 
be dominion of the Romans. It wss taken 1^ the Ssraoens' 
itwut the year of Christ 639, in the reign of Omar their third 
fmperor. It was rstaken by the ChristiaiisV during the tiflM of 
he holy war, in the year 1 124, Baldwin, the second of that 
ame, being then king of Jerusalem, and assisted by a fleet of 
he Venetians. From the Christians' it wss taken again, in the 
car 1289, by the Mamehikes of Egypt, under their Sultan Al- 
>hii, who sacked tnd rajted this and Sidon, and other strong 
owns, in order that th^ might never sfford any haibour or shel- 
er to the Christians. From the Mamelukes it was again taken 
a the year 1516, by Selim, the ninth emperor of the Turks; 
md under their dominion it continues at present But, alas, 
bsw fallen, how changed from what it was formerly ! Foi from 
being the centre of trade, Irequented by all the merchant ships 
oi the east and west, it is now become a heap of ruins, visited 
only by the boats of a few poor fishermen. So that, ss to this 
part likewise of the city, the prophecy has literally been fulfilled : 
— / vill make thte like the top of a rock ; thou thalt be a place 
to iprtad neti upon,* 

How utterly this onoe flonrishin^ city is now destroyed, 
agreeably to the divine predictions, every traveller attests 
who has visited its site. We select two or three of the most 
striking. 

Dr. 8a AW, who tiavelied in the former part of the Isst oenUuy, 
says, '* I visitod several creeks and inlets, in order to discover 
what provision there might have been formerly made for the se- 
cnritjr of their vessehu Yet notwithstanding that Tyre was the 
chief maritime power of this country, I could not observe the 
least 4oken of either eoihon at harbour that could have been of 
any ntraocdinary capacity. The coasting ships, indeed, still 
find i> tolerably good shelter firom the northern winds under the 
southern shore, but are obliged immediately to retire, when the 
nindf change to the west or south : so that there must have been 
wme better station than this for their security and reception. In 
the N. N. £. part likewise of the d^Tf we see the traces of a safe 
and eummodioos basin, lying within the walls ; but which at the 
same Ume ia very small, scarce forty yards in diameter. Neither 
couM it ever have enjoyed a larger area, unless the buildings 
which now circumscribe it were encroachments upon its original 
dimensions. Yet even this port, small as it is at present, ii not- 
withstanding so choked up with sand and rubbish, that the boats 
of thiMS poor fishermen, who now and then visit this once re- 
nowned emporium, can with great difficulty only be admitted.'*' 

** This city,*' says MAUsroaatL, who travelled nearly about the 
•ame time, ** standing in the sea upon a peninsula, promises at 
a distance akimething veiy magnificent. But when you come to 
it» you fiiid no similitude of that glory, for which it was so re- 
nowned in mnctent tiroes, and which the prophet Ezekiel describes, 
chap. ixvi. xiviL xxviiL On the north side it has an old Turkish 
augarrisoned castle ; besides which you see nothing here, but a 
mere Babel of broken walls, pillan, vaults, dec there being not 
so much as one entire house left: its present inhabitants are only 
a few poor wrretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and 
■ubsirting chiefly upon fishing, who seem to be preserved in this 
place by Divine Providence, as a visible argument how God has 
fulfilled hia word concerning Tyre, viz. that it ohould be ao the 
top of a rock, a place for fiohero to dry their neto on."^ 

** Of this once powernil mistress of the ocean," says a recent 
traveller, ** there now exist scarcely any traces. Some miserable 
csbins, ranged in irregular Knes, dignified with the name of 
■beets, and a few buildings of a rather better description, occu- 
pied by the ofllioera of government, compose nearly the whole of 
the town. It still makea, indeed, some languishing efibrts at 
commfTce, and contrives to export annually to Alexandria car- 
goes of «dUL ar.d tobacco^ but the amount merits no consideration. 
— * The noble dtut of Mesander, traced by the imaginatiti 
till found eupping a beer barrel,* would scarcely affiird a stranger 

• 0:kW*«Illet of theSaraeens, val. i. p. 340. 

• Abnl.Phwsjil Hist. Dyn. 9. p. SBa Vers. PoeoekU. flsfsgs's Abrldf- 
■i«tit *ii Koolles and Rycuut, vol. i. p. 26. 

• Bavaye*! Abrldgineat, voL I. p. W. Poooeke's DsseripUoo of the East, 
tol ii. book i. chap. 2). p 83. 

« Bp. Newtoo on the Propbeeies, vol 1. p. 198. sdit. 179BL 

• Shaw's Travels, voL ii. pp. 30L 31. 8d sdtt. 

• MaandiaB's Ttavsl% p. 48L 



contrast of grandeur and debasement than Tyre, at the pe*iod of 
being besieged by that conqueror, and the modem town oi Tsour 
erected on its ashes."' 

3. EoTPT was one of the most ancient and powerful king* 
doma in former ages ; and at one period is satd to have con- 
tained eighteen thousand cities and seventeen millions of in* 
habitants. The revolutions and state of this kingdom were 
minutely described by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Eaekief.* The last-mentioned prophet, among otihcr most 
striking denunciations, expressly sajs, that £gypt thali be 
the baSd of kingdome, neither AaU it exalt ittelj any mare 
above the nations : fur 1 wiii lUminiah them^ thai they shall no 
mare rule oeer the nations, 1 will make the land of Egypt 
utterly waste and desohde^from the tower cf Syene even unaer 
the border of Ethiopia, The pride of her power shall come 
down: from the tower of Syene shau they fall in it by the 
sword. And 1 will make the rivers dry, ana sell the land into 
the hand of the wicked^ and 1 will make the land waste, ana 
all that is therein, by the hand of strangers, I will aUo d^ 
stroy the idols, and I will cause their idols to cease out of Noph 
(or Alemphis, Ezek. xxix. 15. 10. xxx. 6. 12, 13). 

It is now upwards of two thousand four hundred yean since this 
prophecy was delivered ; and what likelihood or appearance was 
there, that so great a kingdom, so rich and fertile a country, 
should for so many ages bow under a foreign yoke, and never 
during that long period be able to recover its liberties, and have a 
prince of its own to reign over them ? But as is the prophecy, 
so is the event. For, not long afterwards, Egypt was successively 
attacked and conquered by the Babylonians and Persians: on 
the subversion of the Persian empire by Alexander, it became 
subject to the Macedonians, then to the Romans, and after them 
to the Saracens, then to the Mamelukes, and is now a province 
of the Turkish Empire; and the general character of its inha- 
bitants is a compound of baseness, treachery, covetousness, and 
malice.9 Syene is in ruins ; and the idols of Egypt are scattered. 
And all modem travellera attest that the numerous canals with 
which this country was anciently intersected are (with the ex- 
ception of a few in Lovier Egypt) now neglected. The conse- 
quence is, that a very large proportion of the country is aban- 
doned to sand and to unfiruitfulness, while the effect u a fulfil- 
ment of the threatening, Ivill make her rivers dry. The an- 
nual supply of enriching and fertilizing water being now lost to 
an immense tract of country on both i^es of the Nile, sand, the 
natural soil, prevaib : vegetation, which once bound together the 
earth by the roots and fibres of grass, is burnt up. And what 
was once a fruitful field has become desolate, overwhelmed by 
flying blasts of sand, and consigned to ages of solitude.*^ 

3. Ethiopia was a very considerable kingdom of Africai 
borderingr upon Egypt. Its doom was denounced by the pro- 
phets Isaiah and ezekiel ;" and Nahum, after its accomplish^ • 
ment, declares what that doom was :— ^r/ thou better, says 
he to Nineveh,' than populous No, thai was situate among the 
rivers, that had waters round about it, whose rampart was the 
sea, and her wall was from the tea f Ethiopia ana Egypt were 
her strength, and it was infinite / J^ut and Lubim were thy 
helpers. Yet was she carried away, she went into captivity / her 
young children also were dathed in pieces at the top tf vli the 
streers.' and they east lots for her honourable men, (Nah. iii. 
8—10.) 

Ethopia was invaded and most cruelly ravaged by Sennacherib 
king of Assyria, or Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambyses 
king of Penia. About the time of our Saviour's birth, the Ro- 
mans ravaged port of this country ; and since the subversion of 
their empire, it has been ravaged successively by the Saracens, 
Turks, and Giagas. 

4. Nineveh was the metropolis of the Assyrian empire, 
an exceeding great city, according to the prophet Jonah (iii. 
3.), whose statement is confirmed by profane historians, ff 
three days* journey in circuit, and containing a populaticn of 
more than six hundred thousand inhabitants. Though the 
Ninevites repented at the preaching of Jonah, yet that re- 

Sentance was of no long continuance : for soon afler, Na- 
um predicted not only the total destruction of that city, 
which was accomplished one hundred and fifteen years after- 
wards, but also the manner in which it was to be effected. 

« JonifTe's Letters flrom Palestine, p. 13. 1920. 8vo. 

• See Iss. six. Jer. xllii. 8—13. and xlvi. and Exelc. chapters xxix— xxjdl 

• The prophecies concerning Egvpt are minutely considered and iUus> 
trated bj Bishop Newton in his twelfth Dissertation. 

>• Jowctt's Cnrlstlan Researchei^ p. 161. 

u 8ss Iss. xvlU. !-«. zz.9-^ xUl3. Esek.xzx. 
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While fheif were folden together as thorns^ they were devoured 
as the stubble fail dry. (i. 10.) 

The Medians, ander the command of Arbaces, being infonned 
of the negligence and drunkenness that prevailed in their camp, 
assaulted them by night, and drove such of the soldiers as sur- 
vived the defeat, into the city. The gatet of the river 9haU be 
opened, and the palace thall be dittolved; which, Diodorus 
Sicutus informs us, was literally fulfilled. And its utter destruc- 
tion foretold by Nahum (i. 8, 9. iL 8—13. iii. 17—19.^ and 
Zephaniah (ii. 13^15.), has been so entirely accomplishea, that 
no vestiges whatever have remained of it Such an utter end 
has been made of it, and such is the truth of the divine pre- 
dictions.^ 

5. Concerning Babylon, it was foretold that it should be 
shut up by the Medes, Elamites, and other nations (Tsa. xiii. 
4. Jer. li. 7.) ; that the river Euphrates should be dried up 
risa. xliv. 27. Jer. I. 38. li. 36.) ; and that the city should be 
taken by surprise during the time of a feast ^ when all her 
rulers and mighty men were drunken. (Jer. 1. 24. li. 39. 57.) 

Ail which was accomplished when Belshazzar and his thou- 
sand princes, who were drunk with him at a great feast, were 
slaJn iy Cyrus's soldiers (men of various nations) after Cyrus 
had turned the course of the Euphrates, which ran through the 
midst of Babylon, and so drained its waters, that the river be- 
came easily fordable for his soldiers to enter the city. Further, it 
was particularly foretold, that Ood voutd make the country a 
po89e»iion for the bittemt"^ and pools of vater (Issu xiv. 88.) ; 
which was accordingly fulfilled, by the country being overflowed, 
and becoming boggy and marshy, in consequence of the Eu- 
phrates being turned out of its course in order to take the'dty, 
and never restored to its former channel. Could the correspond- 
ence of these events with tlie predictions be the result of chance ? 
But suppose these predictions were forged after the event, can 
the following also have been written after the event, or with any 
reason be ascribed to chance 1 

The -wild beatts of the desert thall dwell there, — and the 
ovfh thall droell therein! and it thall be no more inhabited 
fur ever, neither thall it be dwelt in from generation to genera' 
tion. At God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neigh" 
boring citiet tlierof — to thall no man dwell there, neither thall 
any ton of man dwell therein. — They thall not take of thee a 
ttonefor a comer, nor a ttone for fonndationt / but thou thalt 
be detolate for ever, taith the Lordr-^Babylon thall become 
heapt, a dweiling-place for dragont, an attonithment and a 
hitting, without an inliabitant, — Babylon thall tink and thall 
not rite from the evil that I will bring upon her, Babylon, the 
glory of kingdomt, thall be at when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Jt thall never be inhabited, neither thall it be 
dwelt in fi^m generation to generation: neither thall the 
Arabian pitch tent there, neither thall the thepherdt make their 
fold there. But wild beattt of the detert thall lie there, and 
their houtet thall be full of doleful creaturetg and owls thall 
dwell therer-^and dragont in their pleasant placet,* 

It is astonishing with what exactness these various predictions 
have been accomplished. After its capture by Cyrus, it ceased 
to be a metropolis. It was afterwaxds dispeopled by the erection 
of the new cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon (b. c. 293), which 
were built with this design in its neighbourhood, and which 
completed the ruin and desolation of Babylon, — a desolation that 
continues to this day.'* 

6. Daniel predicted the fate of the Four Great Monarch- 
ies, viz. the subversion of the Babylonian empire by the 
Medo-Persians, and of the Persian empire by the Grecians, 
under Alexander the Great; the division of his empire into 
four parts, which accordingly took place afler the death of 
Alexander ; and the rise of the Romans, who were to reduce 
all other kingdoms under their dominion, and form one vast 
empire, that was to be different from all former kingdoms. 

The Romans did arise, and reduce all other kingdoms under 

1 Bp. Newton, yol. i.Diss. ix. 

• The Hon. Capl. Keppe), who visited the ruias of Babylon In the yetx 
1824, thus describes the scene :— " As far as the eye could reach, the horl- 
con presented a broken line of mounds: the whole of this place was a 
desert flat ; the only vegetation was a email prickly shrub thinly scaUered 
over Ihe plain, and some patches of ffra«9 where the water had lodged in 
pools, occupi«?d by immense flocks o^hittema : so literally has the prophe- 
cy of Isaiah been fulfilled respecting; devoted Babylon, that it should be 
* swept with the besom of destruction,' that it should be made ' a posses- 
sion for the bittern and pools of water.' " Narrative of a Journey from 
India to England, vol. i. p. 125. (London, I8S7. 8vo.) In pp. 171—188. Capt. 
Keppel has described the present state of the ruins of Babylon. 

• Jor. 1. ». 40. H. 26. 37. M. Ua. xiii. 19-22. 

• Bp. Newton, vol. i. Diss. x. See also Kelt's History, the loteroreter of 
Propbtcy, vol. 1. pp. 123. tt ttq. 



their dominion ; and did setaaDy form one vtrt refmblie, whict 
was different from all other governments that had pnoedeJ iu^ 
The prophecies of Daniel, and his histoij of the four moiuuch* 
ies, are so exactly parallel, that the celebrated infidel Porphyry, in 
the second centuiy, could only evade the fofce of them by aaseiv 
ing, contrary to aU evidence, that they were written long after tha 
events : wblch is as absurd as if any one should nwintnin that 
the works of Virgil were not written under Augostus, but after 
his time; for the book of Daniel was as public, as widely dia* 
persed, and as univrraally received, as any book ooold ever pos* 
sibly.be. . 

Here let us pause, and consider the series of mediction^ 
exhibited in the preceding pa^es, which indeed form ooly i 
small part in comparison of Sioee which might hare bees 
adduced. Let the reader carefully and impartially suttct 
them, and contrast them with their respective aceom;)lis!»- 
ments ; and let him then say, whether the prophecies do Cf^ 
contain information more than human? Not to dwell oa 
general prophecies, let him select the fire first of those cob- 
tained in this second class, and compare and meditate fiiiij 
on these five predictions, "• The priority of the records to 
the events admits of no question ; the completion is obvious 
to every inquirer. Here then are five fects. We are called 
upon to account for those facts upon rational and adequate 
principles. Is human foresight equal to the chaiuse % En*.hu- 
siasm 1 Conjecture 1 Chance I Political contrivance 1 If 
none of these— neither any other principle that may be devist'I 
by man's sagacity— H^an account for the facts ; then true phi- 
losophy, as well as true religion, will ascribe them to the 
inspiration of the Almiorhty. Every effect mnst have a 
cause. But if God is the author of these predictions, then 
the book which contains them is stamped with the sezl of 
heaven : a rich vein of evidence runs through the volume of 
the Old Testament ; the Bible is true ; infidelity is confound- 
ed for ever ; and we may address its patrons in the language 
of Saint Paul --^^Behola, ye despisers, and wonder, tead o^ 

Class m. 

Prophecies Erectly announcing the Messiah. 

If we turn from the prophecies respecting the cinmmatanees 
of individuals, as well as the empires and kingdoms of the 
world in ancient times, to those predictions in which we cicr- 
selves are more immediately concerned, we shall find that 
they are not less remarkable, and astonishingly minute. 

The great object of the prophecies of the Old Testam<*rjt 
is the redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam^s fill 
had made it necessary, the merey of God was pleased to 
foretell. And, as the time for its accomplishment drew near, 
the predictions concerning it gradually became so clear, thit 
almost every circumstance in the lire and character of the 
most extraordinary personao^e that ever appeared among m:a 
was most distinctly foretold. The coimection of the predic- 
tions belonging to the Messiah, with those which are con- 
fined to the Jewish people, gives additional force to the 
ar^[ument from prophecy ; aQording a strong proof of the 
intimate union wnicn subsists between tlie two dispensations 
of Moses and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding" the art- 
ful pretensions of human imposture, and the daring opposition 
of human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely coc- 
stituted, that the passions and prejudices of the Jews, instead 
of frustrating, falfilled it, and rendered the person, to whora 
they referred, the suffering and crucified Saviour who hid 
been promised. It is wormy of remark, that most of th^ie 
predictions were delivered nearly, and some of them more 
than three thousand years ago. Any one of them is suScieot 
to indicate a prescience more than human : but the collective 
force of all taken together is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interpontion of omniscience, than the 
establishment of their authenticity ; and this, even at so re- 
mote a period as the present, we have already seen, is pieced 
beyond all doubt. For t>*e books, in which thfy are con- 
tained, are known to have oeen written at the time to which, 
and by the persons to whom, they are respectively assigned. 
and also to nave been tranblated into different languages, am^ 
dispersed into different paits, long before the coming of 
Christ. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that any forvri>ry 
with respect to them, if attempted by the first Chrbtians. 

• Dan. ii. 39, 40. vil. 17—21. viii. ax\d ix. Bp. Newton, 13th, Uili, li^fa. 
and 16th Dissertations. wiH Brown's Hannoay of Scripture Prophrc^, 
chapters xii.— ziv. pp. 14(— 174. Bdinbuqsh, 1600. Raiigioala Naturaijs vt 
Revelatse Principia, torn. ii. pp. Hi-^UBS. 

• A, Kej to tlM Prophecies, by the Rev. PaTkl Simpfloo, p. 71 
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shrnld not htnre been iramfittately detected : and still more 
absunl, if possible, to suppose that any passag s thus forged 
should afierwards have beea admitted universally into their 
Scriptures by the jews themselves ; who, from tjie first ap- 
plication of these predictions to Jesus Christ, have endea- 
voured by every method to pervert their meaning. Surely, 
if the prophecies in question had not been found at that time 
in the writings to which the first propagators of Christianity 
appealed, the Jews needed only to produce those writings, 
in order to refute the imposition : and since no refutation was 
ihen attempted, it vras a demonstration to the men of that 
age ; and the same prophecies, being found tliere now^ with- 
out the possibility of accounting for it if they were forced, 
convey in all reason as forcible a demonstration to ourselves 
at present, that they were written there from the beginning, 
ana, consequently, by divine inspiration.^ 

'like prophecies wnich respect the Messiah are neither few 
in number, nor vague and equivocal in their reference ; but 
uumcTous, pointed, and particular. They bear on them those 
discriminating marks, by which divine inspiration may be 
distinguished from the conjectures of human sagacity; and 
a necessary or probable event from a casual and uncertain 
conungency. 'lliey are such as cannot be lefened to the 
dictates of mere natural penetration ; because they are not 
confined to general occurrences, but point out with singular 
exactness a variety of minute circumstances relating to times, 
places, and persons which were neither objects of foresight 
nor cotijectare, becanse they were not necessarily connected 
with the principal event, or even probable either in them- 
selves or m their relation. They were such as could only 
have ooenrred to a mind, that was under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Divinity, by which distant periods were re- 
vealed, and the seciets of unborn ages disclosed. The scheme 
of prophecy, considered in its first opening, its g^radual ad- 
vance, and its final and full completion in the advent, the 
miuistiy, the death, and resurrection of the Messiah, and the 
extensive progress of the gospel among the Gentiles, toge- 
ther with Its blessed influence on individuals, societies, coun- 
tries, and the whole race of mankind — ^is an object, the 
greatest and most sublime that imagination can conceive, 
and the most pleasing and important that the human mind 
can contemplate. 'loJtnu give all the prophets witness ,• and 
around him they throw the beams of their united light. In 
illustration of these remarks, we shall now select a few of 
the most striking predictions relative to the Messiah, and 
shall show their accomplishment in the person of Jesus 
Christ; referring the r^er to the Appendix for a more co- 
pious series of prophecies, with their fulfilment in the very 
words of the writera of the New Testament' 

We behold the promise of a Redeemer given to our firat 
parents, immediately after the fall, in obscure and general 
terms. (Gen. ill. 15.) It foretold a victory which would be 
gained over the enemy that had deceived and conquered 
uiem; a Tictory the most illustrious in its effects and conse- 
quences, and which should amply revenge on the serpent's 
head the evils and miseries which he had introduced into the 
wor.d. Further, we behold the promise renewed, in some- 
what clearer lan|piage, to the patnarchs, particularly to Abra- 
ham, the great tather of the faithful, and. the precise line 
indicated from which the Messiah was to be descended ; the 
fulfilment of which prophetic promise may be seen* in the 
pnealomes of Jesus Christ, taken from the public registere 
by Matuiew and Luke. 

The prophets have not only foretold, in general terms, a 
great revolution that would take place in the world by the 
coming of the Messiah; but they nave delineated some oar- 
ticular circumstances attending it, which only the eye of Om- 
niscience could have foreseen. They have marked out the 
precise time and place of the Messiah's birth ; they have de- 
scribed with wonderful exactness the distinguishing features 
of his ofllce and character; they have displayed with equal 
beauty and truth the efiects and consequences of his advent; 
and, through all their pr^ictions, aomething pointing to the 
Metisiah, either by direct application, or by secondary and 
distant reference, is so interwoven with the general contex- 
ture, the univereal scheme of prophecy, tha^ by keeping |t 
in our eye, we shall be furnished with a clue to trace out 
their ultimate design, and contemplate their mutual connec- 
tion with, and dependence on, each other : for the testimmtf 
cf Jesus #>, clearly and eminently « the spirit ofprophtev. This 
is its ruling and vital principle. Divested of this, it loses its 

■ Dr. Er0lc{fh*t Btuipton Lectares for 1792, pp. 210. 211, 
• Bmm KHe AppeDdixto Uiis Tolume, No. VL cnaptM i. 



I spirit and its power. We behold no consistency : the im- 
pression of its dignity is weakened ; its object is debased ; 
Its end is darkened, fi ut, viewed in this li^ht, we behold 
in it a harmony which delights, a grandeur which astonishes, 
and from the result of the whole arises such evidence as car- 
ries conviction to the understanding.' More particularly, 

1. The prophecies of the Old Testament distinctly an- 
nounced that the Messiah was to come, when tlie govern- 
ment should be utterly lost from Judah. The sceptre (peculiar 
prerogative and dignity) shaU not depart fram Judah Lit Shi' 
loh come, (Gen. xlix. 10.) This prediction all the ancient 
Jews apphed to the Messiah. 

The tribe of Judah is no longer a political body ; it haif no au- 
thority or magistrates of its own, but is dispened and confound- 
ed among the other tribes of JewM; its present condition, there- 
fore, is an evident mark that Shiloh, or the Messiah, is already 



come. 



3. Daniel points out the precise Time in which he was to 
come, to make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for ini- 
ouity, and to bring in an everlasting righteousness.^ He 
nxes the seventy weeks (of yeare, that is, four hundred and 
ninety yeara\ on one side, at the edict of Artaxerxes, for the 
rebuildmg or Jerusalem, w^hich was accomplished by Nehe- 
miah ; and, on the other, at the death of the Messiah, and 
the establishment of his church. The two points of this du- 
ration are therefore known, and one determines the other : 
the term at which a revolution of four hundred and ninety 
yeare commences necessarily shows where it ends. Tlie 

J>rophets Haggai and Malachi^ foretold that tlie Messiah, 
he desire of an nations^ whom they were seekingy should come 
before the destruction of the second temple, and that his pre- 
sence should fill it with a glory which the first temple nad 
not, though it was far richer and more magnificent. 

Jesus Ohri^ preached in that temple, which was totally de- 
stroyed, within forty years afterwards. This second temple has 
been destroyed upwards of seventeen centuries ; whence it is 
manifest that more than seventeen centuries have elapsed since 
the Messiah came. 

3. The Place where the Messiah was to be born,— viz. 
Bethlehem,— and the Tribe from which ho was to spring 
(that of Judah), were literally predicted by Micah. 

Both these circumstances are recorded by the evangelists as 
fulfilled; the providence of €rod so ordering it that Augustus 
should then command a general census to be taken, which caused 
Joseph and Mary to go to Bethlehem, not only that she might 
be delivered there, but that, their names being there entered, 
their family might be ascertained, and no doubt might afterwards 
arise as to their being of the line of David, All the evangelists 
have mentioned that Jesus was bom in Bethlehem of Judsa, and 
thatthii is an undoubted /ac/ wo are informed by Paul, when he 
asserts that it is evident our Lord tpranff out of J%idahfi 

4. The prophet Isaiah has particularly foretold, that the 
Messiah should be born of a virgin (Isa. vii. 14.), and that 
he should descend from the family of David (ix. (3, 7. xi. 1, 
2.), which was a particular branch of the tribe of Judah. 
\Vhile he points out his miraculous birth, and describes his 
descent, he portrays his character in colours so striking and 
distinguishing, as to render its appropriation to Christ obvi- 
ous to every one who compares the picture with the original. 
It W2S this holy prophet that foretold that the Messiah should 
be (liii. 1, ^, 3.) destitute of outward power or infiucnce to 
attract the esteem and insure the attachment of the world ; 
that though in the eye of God he should be (xxviii. 16.^ the 
ch' ef corMT'Stoney elect, precious; yet that he should be (viii. 
14, 15.) a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to men who 
were guided by the springs which in general actuate the hu- 
man breast, such as interest, ambition, and the love of sen- 
sual enjoyments : and particularly it was foretold, that the 
Jews ihmldfll on this ruck; should refuse to build on him 
as the only foundation of their hopes ; but should, in their at- 
tempt to snako and overthrow it, be themselves scattered and 
broken to pieces. The same prophet declared that he should 
(vi. 9, 10, U.) veil the eyes cf the wise and learned, and 
preach the gospel to the poor and illiterate ; that he should 
(xlii. 1, &c.) restore sight to the blind, health to the dis* 
eased, and light to those who had been oppressed with dark- 
ness ; that he should teach the true and perfect way, and 
should be the great instructor cf the Gentiles ; that (Ix. 10.) 

• Dr. White's Bsmpton Lectares, p. 291. 2(J edit. 

« Dm. Ix. JM-27. • Hi«tlii.6-9L Mal.lILl 

• MIeah ▼. 2. Matt U. 1 Heb. vU. li. 
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kings sliOQld fall down before him, and all nations pay him 
homage and obedience ; that his rei?ii should be gentle and 
benevolent; and that the influence of his gospel shoidd har- 
monize the jarring (Iv. 13.) passions of mankind, and, to- 
gether with the knowledge ana worship of the true God, es- 
ablish peace and purity on the earth, (ivi. 6, 7, 8.) 

6. In the fifty-third chapter, the prophet nyes a -most 
striking and affecting picture of the temper ana behaviour of 
the Messiah amidst the most distressing and humiliating 
scenes through which he passed. His Death, considered as 
the great propitiation for the sins of the whole world, was an 
object of such vast importance, that it pleased the Divine 
Being strongly to mark the more distingmshed circumstances 
of it m propnetic language ; to the end that our faith in him 
ought have every evidence to confirm it that was necessary 
to give satisfaction to modest and impartial inquirers. 

The fact in every respect corresponded with the prediction ; 
and ao far was the prophet introduced into the secret counsels of 
the divine mind, that when he spoke of future events, he appears 
to be relating their past history : for to that omniscient God, 
whose light directed the prophet's eye through the daxkest re- 
cesses of distant ages, prescience and accomplishment are the 
same ; and the future and the past form but one object Hence 
the most striking scenes of Chnst's passion are delineated by the 
prophetic pencil with the same truth and exactness as if they 
had been drawn on the spot when the secret volume of the divine 
4ecrees was unrolled, and when that which had been foreseen in 
vision was exhibited in reality.* 

In addition to these prophecies of Isaiah, we may remark, 
that long before his time David foretold the change of the 
order of the priesthood by the Messiah, — ^the office he should 
sustain, — the sufferings which he should undergo,-^and the 
glorious triumphs he should enjoy from his resurrection, his 
ascension, and the extensive propagation of his gospel.' 

6. The Messiah was not to fie m the grave and see cor- 
niption,^ but was to be raised from the deim on the third day 
after his iaterment,^ and to ascend into heaven, there to reign 
at his Father's right hand, invested with universal dominion.* 

How exactly all these things were accomplished in the person 
of Christ is obvious to every one that carefully compares these 
predictions with their fulfilment. 

* Compare Mark xx. 27, 28.— White's Bamjiton Lectares, pp. 291—294. 
So strikitif is the prediction of Isaiah above referred to, and wftn such pre- 
ciMon has it been llilfilled in the person of Jesus Christ, that the modem 
oppowrs of revelation are obliff:ea to have recourse to the most absurd and 
contradictory assertions in order to evade the forcible argument which it 
alTords to the truth of the Scripturea Thus* some have affiimed, that the 
prophecy in question wa« composed after the commencement of the Chris- 
dan era. Not to repeat the evidence already adduced (see pp. 27—33. »*tpra) 
for the genuineness of Isaiah's writings as a component part of the Old Tes- 
tament we may remark that this assertion is completely refUted by the/act 
of his prophecy beinf extant in the Sepiuagint Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which was executed only 2S2 vears bbvosb the Christian era. 
0:her opposers of revels' ion assert that Jeremiah is the person to whom 
the prophet referred. Tl s opinion was first asserted by the Jewish rabbi 
Saadiah Gaon (in Aben E .ra's conunentary on Isaiah), and was adopted by 
Gmtina, from whom it has been copied by Collins, Paine, and other infidel 
witters. But the characcers Riven of the person, who is the subject of this 
prophecy, by no means agree with Jeremiah. For this person is repre- 
sented as one without guilt, entirely free from sin, and who had never cone 
astray like other men ; as one who was to suffer for the sins of others, which 
sufferings he was to bear with the utmost patience,— nay, he waa even to 
make intercession for l)K>se transgressors who were the cause of his suf- 
ferings : and though he was to be cut off, or die, yet he vras to live asain, 
have a large number of disciples and followers, ami be highly exalted and 
dignified. Now none of these characters are applicable to Jeivmiah, who 
was subject to the 9ame sinful infirmities as otner men are ; he was not 
wounded or bruised, nor did he die for the sins of his people ; and the auf- 
ferinis which he underwent on th«>ir account he was so tar from bearing 
with patience, that he even curaed the day wherein he tona born (Jer. xx. 14.) 
on account of them : and prayed that he might eee the vengeanre of God 
upon his countrymen (xx. 12.), and that God would pull them out like eheep 
nr the tfaiighter^ and prepare them for the day of tlaurhler. (xii. 3 ) 
Further, Jeremialt had not a large numSer of disciples, neitner was he ex- 
alted and extolled as the person described by Isaiah is said to be. But all 
and every part of this prophecy exactly agrees with the Messiah, Jesus, 
wtiose firat appearance was mean and ablect ; on which account he waa 
despised by men, from whom he suffered many things with inexpressible 
patience, and at la« endured an ignominious death, which was an expialory 
sacrifice for the sins of the world : and being raised from the dead, he is 
now exalted high, on his Father's right hanr!, where he ever lives to make 
Intercession for tran^ressors ; and has ever since had a larie number of 
disciples wlio have embraced his doctrines and espoused his cause, — a 
»eed which ha^ served him and will continue to serve him until time shall 
be no more. For an account of other evasion<i, to which the modem Jews 
have recourse in order to elude the force of Isaiah's nrophecv, see Bp. 
Pearson on the Creed, pp. 183, 194, folio. 10th edit. ; alsoPaley's Evidences, 
ToL ii. pp. 1— U., and Religionis Naturalis et Revelatai Principia, tom. ii. pp. 
iSl-443. 

• Psal. ii. 6, *r, xxii. ex. 

* Compare PuL xvi. 10. with Matt xxviii. 6. 

« Compare IIos. vi. 2. with Matt. xx. 19. xxviii. 1—7. and 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

• Compare Pal. xvi. 11. IxvUi. 1& and Isa. Is. 7. Luke xxlv. 60^ 6L Aets 
L9.s&dllatLxxvUl. 1& 



7. Lastly it was foretold that iSke Messiah should ABOtmm 
THK OLD, and introduce a nbw CoTUAirr ofr dispensadon 
with his people ; and accordingly, Jesus Christ bnmgfat in a 
more perfect and rational economy.' 

The old covenant is abolished, and its obserruiee rendered 
impossible by the expulsioii of the Jews from Jodaa and Jensa- 
lem, and the destruction by fire of that temple and altar, on whidk 
the whole of the Jewish public worship' depended. It is, there- 
fore, as impossible to doubt that the mediator of the new cove- 
nant is come, as to qtiestion those externa! factt which piovs 
that the ancient covenant subeistk no longer. 

The manner in which the evangelical historians showed 
the fulfilment of the prophecies by Uhrist is remarkable, for 
they did not apply them with hesitation, as if they were 
doubtful concermng their sense, or undecided as to their object. 
Their boldness of assertion bore the stamp and character of 
truth. They had the clearest proofs, more particular! t from 
miracles, that their master was the promised Messiah, and 
therefore were fully persuaded that all the prophecies oentml 
in him. They appear to have had no conception, that this 
evidence could, in the nature of things, be referable to any 
one else ; and therefore they pressed the arguments drawn 
from the Old Testament upon the minds of the unconverted, 
with dl the sincerity of conviction, and all the authority ot 
truth.' . 

Tlie preceding is a concise yiew of the predictions contained 
in the Old Testament, concerning the advent, life, doctrine, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesns Christ. 
Such a variety of circumstances, therefore, predicted concern* 
ing one person so many years before he was boip, and of 
such an extraordinary nature,^ — all accomplished in Christ, 
and in no other person that ever appeared in tiie world, — 

goint him out with irresistible evidence as the Messiah, the 
avionr of manldnd. If only one single man had left a book 
of predictions concerning Jesus Chnst, and had distinctly 
and precisely marked out the time, place, manner, and other 
circumstances of his advent, life, doctrine, death, resurrect 
tion, and ascension ;— a prophecy, or series of prophecies, so 
astonishing, so circumstanced, so connected, would be the 
most wonderful thing in the world, and would have infinite 
weight. But the miracle is far greater : for, here is a soe- 
cession of men, for four thousand yeara, who were widely 
separated from each other by time and place, yet who regu- 
larly, and without any variation, succeeded one another to 
foretell the same event Here, therefore, the hand of Gcd is 
manifest; and Jesus Christ is evidenced to be the Messiah. 
Since the beginning of the world, all the prophoues have 
been present to his mind : he has taken from them all thai 
seemed contradictory, when not considered in respect to bim ; 
he has equally accomplished them, whether the tiling thev 

Eredicted concerning him were humiliating or divine ; anH 
as demonstrated that he is the centre and end of them all, 
by reducing them to unity in his own peraon. 

Further, oy the accomplishment of the prophecies, which 
is the particular and incommunicable character of Jesns 
Christ, all seducera or pretended messiahs, whether past or 
future, are convicted ot imposture. A few consideraf'ons 
will fully prove this point. 

There is but one deliverer promised, and to one only do 
the Scriptures bear testimony. Whoever, therefore, has 
neither been promised nor foretold, can be nothing but an 
impostor ; ana whoever cannot ascend as high us the finx 
promise, or grounds himself upon Scriptures less ancient 
than those or the Jews, stands convicted of imposture by 
that circumstance alone, either because he has no title, or hais 
only a faUe one. 

All the prophets foretell what the Messiah is to do and 
suffer : there can, therefore, be no doubt between him who 
has done and suffered what the prophets foretold, and him 
who has had no knowledge of their predictions, or has noi 
fulfilled them. 

Among the predictions of the prophets there are some lliat 
cannot be repeated, and which are so annexed to certain 
times and places, that they cannot be imitated by a/./s« Mes- 
siah. It was necessary, for instance, that the true Messiah 
should come into the world before the destruction of the 
second temple, because he was to teach there. It was ne- 
cessary that he should lay the foundations of the church in 
Jerusalem, because from Mount Sion it was to be diffused 
over the whole world. It was necessary that the Jew^ 

■ Compara Jer. xvA. 31—34. wiihHsb. viii ft— 13» 
« Kou SB rrophecj, vol I p. ia& 
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should reject him before their dispersion, because it was to 
* oe the panishment of their wilful blindness. Finally, it was 
necessary that the conversion of the Gentiles shouhl be his 
work or that of his disciples, since it is by this visible mark 
that the prophets point hmi out. 

Now the temple is no more; Jerusalem is possessed by 
strangers ; the Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles are con- 
verted. It is clear, therefore, that the Messiah is come ; but 
it is not less manifest that no one else can repeat the proofs 
which he has given of his coming; and consequently, no one. 
eUe can aecommish what the propneta foretold ivould be fulfilled 
btf the Messiah, 

Bishop Hurd's fine view of prophecy vnll terminate this 
class of the Old Testament predictions with great propriety 
and force. *' If,*' says that very learned and elegant writer, 
** we look into those writings, we find,— 

1. " That prophecy is of a prodigious extent ; that it com- 
menced from the fall of man, and reaches to the consumma- 
tion of all things : that for many ages it jvas delivered 
darkly, to few persons, and with large intervals from the 
date of one prophecy to that of another ; but, at length, be- 
came more •clear, more frequent, and was uniformly carried 
on in the line of one people, separated from the rest of the 
world, among other reasons assigned, for this principally, to 
be the repository of the divine oracles ; that, ^ith some in- 
termission, the spirit of prophecy subsisted among that peo- 
ple to the coming of Christ ; that he himself and his apos- 
tles exercised this power in the most conspicuous manner ; 
and left behind them many predictions, recorded in the books 
oif the New Testament, which profess to respect very distant 
events, and even run out to the end of time, or, in St. John's 
expression, to that period, when the mystery of God ^tall be 
perfeetaL (Rev.x.7.) 

3. ** Further, besiaes the extent of this prophetic scheme, 
the dignity of the permm whom it concerns deserves our 
considerauon. He is described in terras which excite the 
most august and magnificent ideas. He is spoken of, in- 
deed, sometimes as being the seed of the woman^ and as the 
son of man ; yet so as being at the same time of more than 
mortal extraction. He is even represented to us, as being 
superior to men and angels ; as far above all principali^r 
and power, above all that is accounted great, whether in 
iieaven or in esuth ; as the word and wisdom of God ; as the 
eternal Son of the Father ; as the heir of all things, by whom 
he made the world; as the briffhtness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person. We have no words to denote 
greater ideas than these : the mind of man cannot elevate 
Itself to nobler conceptions. Of such transcendent worth 
and excellence is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the pro- 
phets bear witness. »- . i 

3. ** Lastly, the declared purpose^ for which the Messiah, 
prefigured by so long a train of prophecy, came into the 
world, corresponds to all the rest of the representation. It 
was not to deliver an oppressed nation from civil tyranny, or 
to erect a great civil empire, that is, to achieve one of those 
acts which history accounts most heroic. No : it was not 
a laighty state, a rndar people — 

" • Non res Romanx perituraque regno — ^ 
that was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this di- 
vine person. It was another and far sublimer purpose, which 
He came to accomplish : a purpose, in comparison of which 
all our policies are poor and little, and all the perfomiances 
of man as nothing. It was to deliver a world from ruin ; to 
abolish sin and death; to purify and immortalize human 
nature : and thus, in the most exalted sense of the words, to 
be the Saviour of all men, and the blessing of all nations. 

"There is no exaggeration in this account. I deliver the 
undoubted sense, if not always the very words, of Scripture. 

" Consider then to what this representation amounts. Let 
us unite the several parts of it and bring them to a point. 
A spirit of prophecy pervading all time; characterizing one 
person, of the highest dignity ; and proclaiming the accom- 
plishment of one purpose, the most beneficent, the most 
divine, that imagination itself can project. — Such is the scrip- 
tural delineation, whether we will receive it or no, of that 
economy which we call Prophetic!"* 

Class IV. 

Prophecies delivered by Jesus Christ and his Apostles, 

The predictions delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
and which are recorded in the books of the New Testament, 

» Bn. Hiird's Introduction to the Study of the Propheeie^ Serm. ii. 
''Works, toL T. pp. a&--37.> 



are not less evidently the inspiration of Omniscience than 
those contained in the Old Testament. 

The prophecies of Christ, indeed, were such as gave ad- 
ditional evidence to his divine character, and clearly proved 
him to be filled with a spirit more than human. He uttered 
numerous predictions of events, altogether improbable on the 
ground of present appearances, ana such as the most pene- 
trating mind could never have foreseen, nor conjectured, much 
less have described with all their peculiarities, and marked 
out the several incidents that attended them. Thus, Jesus 
Christ foretold his own death and resurrection with an enu- 
meration of manjr circumstances attending them, — ^the descent 
of the Holy Spirit,^ — the astonishing (and to all human views 
improbable) rate of the temple of Jenisalem, and the total 
destruction of the city,— and the univeraal spread of his 
gospel, together with its extraordinary and glorious triumph 
over the power and policy of the world, notwithstanding all 
the violent opposition to which it would be exposed.^ 

1. Jesus Christ foretold his own Death several times, 
with an enumeration of many of the circumstances that were 
to attend it. 

In Matt xvi. 21. he told his difldples that he must g-o to /o 
rusalem, and there suffer many thing's of the elders, and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be hilled. In Mark x. 33, 34. and 
Matt. XX. 18, 19. he foretells, more particuarlly, the manner in 
which they would proceed against him, viz. that the chief priests 
and scribes vould condemn him to deaths' but that they would 
not jDut him to death, but deliver him to the Gentiles, to mock, 
ana scourge, and crucify him, which was afterwards done by 
Pilate, the Roman governor. He likewise predicted in what 
manner this was to be accomplished, as that he would be 
betrayed into the hands of men, and by the man who dipped his 
hands with him in the dish, and tliat all his disciples would 
forsake him. (Matt xx. 18. xxvi. 23.31.^ And when Peter 
declared his resolution to adhere to him, Christ foretold that the 
apostle would deny him, with very particular circumstances of 
the time and manner of his denial. This night before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice (Matt xiv. 30.) ; all which 
was punctually accomplished. 

2. Jesus Christ also distinctly predicted his RESURREcnoir, 
with its circumstances, viz. that he should rise again the tlUrd 
day (Matt. xvi. 21.), and that after he was risen he woulagp 
before them into Gahlee (Matt xxvi. 32.), which was fulfilled, 
(Matt xxviii. 16.) 

3. He likewise foretold the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the apostles, in miraculous powere and gifts, and specifies 
the place where the Holy Spint should descend. 

Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you; but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power 
from on high. (Luke xxiv. 49.) And he particularly declares 
what the eflfects of such descent should he : — And these signs 
shall follow them that believe ; in my name shall they cast out 
devils, and they shall speak with new tongues s they shall take 
up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover. (Mark xvi. 17, 18.) All which was punctuaUy fulfilled 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
following part of that history. 

4. The next instance of Christ's prophetic spirit is, his 

FORETELLING THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, RUd of itS 

celebrated temple, with all its preceding signs, and conco- 
mitant and subsequent circumstances. He not only predicted 
the period when this awful event should take place, but 
described the very ensigi.s of those arms which were to efiect 
the direful catastrophe; and also foretold the various ca- 
lamities that should befall the Jewbh nation, and the total 
ruin in which their ecclesiastical and civil policy should be 
involved : and the very generation, that heard the prediction, 
lived to be the miserable witnesses of its fulfilment' Of the 
prophecies, indeed, that respect the Jews (and which are 
common to the New as well as to the Old Testament), some 
have long since been accomplished ; othere are every day 
receiving their accomplishment before our eyes, and all of 
them abundantly prove the divine origin of the Gospel prc^ 
phecy. The destruction of Jerusalem, with its unparalleled 
circumstances of horror, is not more clearly recorded by 



• On the predictions of Jesus Christ, see the Appendix to this Volums, 

* ■* See^be Srtlculars of this prophecy, with the historical ertdcnco •! 
I fulfihnent, infra^ in tiie Appendii, No. VL chapter li. 
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JoeephQS,^ than it is foretold by Daniel, and by Jesus Christ 
Nor did the latter prophesy only, in the most definite 
.language, the destruction of Jerusalem (Matt. xvi. 28.), and 
parucularly that not one stone of the temple (Mark xiii. 2.) 
should be left upon another; he also expressly foretold that 
Jerusalem, thus destroyed, should be trodden under foot by 
the Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles should be fulfilled ; 
while the Jews were to be carried away captive into all lands : 
and accordinflr to ^e denunciation of their great lawgiver 
(Deut. xxviii. 37.)9 were to become an astomshment and a 
by-word. 

Jerusalem WAS taken by the Romans, and the temple was 
levelled to the ground. Whatever the distinguished affection 
of the Jews for their religion and country could suggest, and 
whatever infidelity and hatred of Christianity could help 
forward in their favour, was tried in vain, with the malignant 
view of confironting and defeating these prophecies. The apos- 
tate Julian, — an emperor qualified for the attempt by his riches, 
power, and persevering hostility to the name of Christ,— collected 
the Jews from all countries, and led them on, under his favourite 
Alypius, to rebuild their temple. Every human power co-operated 
with them, and eveiy diiBculty appeared to have vanished : when 
on a sudden, the work was broken up with terror and precipitsr 
tton ; and an enterprise of which the execution was so zealously 
desired and so powerfully supported, was at once deserted. As 
the influence of human means was entirely engaged in its &vour, 
the miscarriage of it must be ascribed to supernatural interposi- 
tion. What this was, we are informed by contemporary and 
other writers, and particularly by Armnianus Marcellinus ; i^ose 
testimony as a pagan, a philosopher, and a bosom friend of the 
apostate prince, infidelity would fully and readily admit, were 
it not beforehand apprized of its contents. He declares, that 
" horrible baUs of fire, breaking out near the foundation, with 
frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time 
inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; and that the 
victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately bent, as 
it were, to repel their attempts, the enterprize was abandoned.''^ 
So satisfiictory and decisive is this evidence of the impartial 
heathen writer, that the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, although he attempts with stubborn scepticism 
to invalidate some of its proo&, and insinuates a want of im- 
piy^l authorities, is compelled not only to acknowledge the 
general fact, but many of the particular circumstances by which 
it was accompanied and distinguished.* 

How Uteraily the latter part of the above-noticed prediction, 
relative to the dispersion and degradation of the Jews, has been 
fulfilled, from the days of Titus and Hadrian to the present 
time, every historian informs us : that it is so now, we have the 
evidence of our own senses and personal knowledge. The na- 
tions, that once shook the world with their arms, have in their 
tarns disappeared, and mingled again with the common mass of 
mankind: but the Jews, though exiles in every country under 
heaven, and in every country oppressed, hated, and despised, 
have yet, by a peculiar fiite, of which the world afifords no second 
instance, survived, for more than seventeen centuries, the loss 
of their country and the dissolution of their government, have 
preserved their name and language, their customs and religion, 
in every climate of the globe ; and, though themselves not a peo- 
ple, have yet subsisted a separate and distinct race in the rnidst 
of every other nation. Having totally lost the tceptre, and hav- 
ing no lawgiver independently of a foreign tribunal, Uiey afford 
a standing proof that the Shiloh is comk, to -whom the gathering 
of the people ohould be ; and thus exhibit a wonderful example 
of the truth' of their ovn prophetic Scriptures, and in conse- 
quence a continual and increasing evidence of the divine autho- 
rity of oun, 

5. Further, Jesus Christ foretold that he should have a 
Church and People, not only by express prophecies, but 
also by monuments or ordinances of perpetual observance, 
instituted by him for his church, and which, as we have 
already seen,^ subsist to the present day. He commanded 
his apostles to go and teach all nations; and accordingly 
they went forihj Stet his ascension, and preached the Gospel 

> The rizth and seventh book of Josepbas'a History of the Jewish War 
with the Romans, contain a detailed narrative of the events, whicli were 
predicted by Jeaus Christ in ti/tw word*. 

* Ammian. BlarceU. Hist lib. zziii. c. i. torn. i. p. 332. edit. Bipont 

• Decline and Fall, voL iv. p. 108. Bp. Warburton has fuOj examined, and 
vindicated, the history of the event above noticed, in his treatise entiUed 
** Julian ; or, a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and fiery Eruption, 
which defeated that Emperor's Attempt to rebuild the Teinple at Jerusa- 
IsiQ,'' in the eifhUi volume of the 8vo. edition of his works. ^ 
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every where^ with great success, the. Lord tcorktug with them 
and confirming the words with signs or miracles JoUouing, 

Both sacred and profane historians bear testimony to the rapid 
propagation of the Gospel, after the death of its author. In • 
few days afler the ascension, there were at Jerusalem abont «Re 
hundred and twenty disciples (Acts i. 15.) : on the day of Pim- 
tecost, which was ten days aflervrards, there were added to them ' 
about THBE£ TBOUSAND SOULS (ii. 41.) ; and soon after ihc 
number of the men was about Jive thousand (iv. 4.) : after this i 
we are told that multitudes of believers, both men and women^ 
were added to the Lords that the number of the disciples were 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and that a great company «/ 
priests were obedient to the faith, (v. and vi.) Thi^ rapid tl.i- 
fusion of Christianity among the Jews was accomplished witLju 
the short space of two years afler the ascension. In the course 
of the seven following years, the Gospel was preached to the 
Gentiles in Ctesarra; and, a year after this, a great number cf 
them was converted at Antioch. The words of the historiafi 
are — ^A great ircMBsa believed and turned to the Lordr- 
xucH psof Ls was added to the Lords — and, the apostles Bar 
nabas and Saul taught much peoplx. (xL 21. 24. 26.) On 
the death of Herod (which happened next year), the word •/ God 
oaxw and multiplied (xiL 24.) ; and, in the three following 
years, when Paul preached at Iconium, a great MULrirriiE 
both of Jews and also of the Greeks believed (xiv. 1.); and he 
afterwards taught maxt at Derbe, a city of I<ycaonia. (21.) In 
three years after this, or in sixteen years after the ascemaon, 
Paul found the Gentile converts of Antioch, Syria, and Cillcia, 
established in the faith, and increasing in number daiiy. 
(xvi. 6.) In Thessalonica, some of the Jews believed, aud of 
the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the chirf women 
NOT A FEW. (xvii. 4.) At Berea mant of the Jews btrUeved: 
also of honourable women which were Greeks, and of men xor 
A FEW (12.): at Corinth, mant hearing, believed and wm 
baptized (xviii. 8.) ; and the remark of the historian Luke — 
so mightily grew the word of God and prevailed (xix. 20.) — 
proves the success of Paul's preaching at Epbcsus; as also i]ocst 
the complaint of Demetrius, that throughout all Asia this Pavl 
hath persuaded and turned away much people. (26.) At 
Athens certain men clave unto him, and believed, (xvii. 24.) 

What the evangelical historian here relates is further cunfimied 
by history to be plain and undoubted matter of fact: for the 
apostle Paul wrote epistles to all the saints at RomCy to tU 
churches at Corinth, in Galatia, at Ephesus, Colosssr, aud 
Thessalonica, and to all the saints at Philippi, with the dishcps 
and deacons ; which he neither would nor could have done, if 
there had not been a considerable number of Christians in all 
these places. Further, he stationed Timothy at Ephesus, and 
gave him directions for the government of the church there ; mnd 
he left Titus in Crete, with a commission to set in order the 
things that were waiUing, and ordain elders in every cit%, 
(Tit. i. 5.) Peter directs his epistle to the elect, scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappailocia, Asia, and JBithymiu 
(1 Pet i. 1, 2.) In Paul's Epistle to the Colossions (i. 6.^23.) 
ho represents the Gospel as then already preached in all the 
world, and to every creaXure which is under heaven. This was 
nearly thirty years after the ascension of Jesus Christ, or aboat 
the year 62 of the vulgar ara. We also learn from ecclesiastical 
history that, soon after the first preaching of the Gospel, churches 
were established, and bishops settled, in every psrt of the then 
known world ; the names of many of whom are recorded. There 
were also Christian writers,^ many of whose works are still ex- 

> " It may help to convey to us some notion of the extent and pros^rcss 
;^i r !.ri«tianity, or rather of the character and quality of ouny eral^ Chris- 
.W^ of their learning and their labours, to notice the number of Chrtsiian 
writers who flourished in these aces. Saint Jerome's catalogue contains 
sixty-six writers within the firal three centuries, and the first six years of 
the fourth ; and fiftif-fcur between thai time and his own, viz. a. o. 392 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with the following just remonstrance: — 
' Let those, who say the church has had no philosopneni, nor eloquent and 
learned men, observe who and what they were who founded, eatablished, 
and adorned it : let them cease to accuse our faith of rusticity, and confess 
their mistake.' (Jer. Prol. in Lib. de Sacr. EccL) Of these writers scTeral, 
as Justin, Irenesus, Clement of Alexandria, Terhillian, Origen, Bardcsanes, 
Hipgplitus, Eusebius, were voluminous wiiters. ChriMian writers abound- 
ed particularly about the year 178L Alexander, bishop of JeruRslem, 
founded a library in that city, a. d. 212. Pamphilus, the friend of Origeo, 
founded a library at Csesarea, a. d. 294. Puolic defences were also Mt 
forth, by various advocates of the religioUi in the course of the first three 
centuries. Within one hundred years after Chrisfa asceosi<Mi, Quadratua 
and Ariatides, whose works, except some few fracmeuts of the first, are 
lost ; and about twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works re> 
main, presented apologies for the Christian religion to the Roman empe- 
rors ; Quadratus and Aristides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus Pius, and a 
aecond to Marcus Antoninus. Melito, bishop of Sardis, and ApollinarM^ 
bishop of HierapoUs, andMiUiades, men of great reputation, did the aama 
to Marcos Antoainuig twenty years afterwards (Euseb. liist. lib. iv. » 2» 
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tant, in all parts of the world, as at Antioch, Smyrna, Sardia, 
Edessa, Athens, Corinth, Alexandria, Carthage, Rome, and in 
Gaul ; and who have already famished us with striking testimo- 
nies to the genuineness and authenticity of the Christian Scrip- 
tures 

In considering the testimonies above cited from the historian 
Luke, it ii worthy of remark, that his account is a veiy incom- 
plete narrative of the propagation of Christianity; a very small 
part of it only being appropriated to the history of the twelve 
apostles, more particularly of Peter, and the remainder (forming 
about two-thirds of the Acts of the Apostles) being occupied with 
the relation of Paul's conversion and apostolic labours:— -not to 
mention that, in this history, large portions of time are passed 
over with a very slight notice. If, therefore, what we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles be true, much more than is contained in 
that history must be true also. We are, moreover, indebted for 
the information, which it presents to us respecting the spread of 
the Gospeh more to incident or occasion than to any design in 
the historian to magnify the number or rank of the converts. 
Thus, Luke is totally silent concerning some of the apostles, as 
well as the number of converts to the Christian name and faith, 
at I^illppi, Galatia, and other places and countries ; nor is it 
likely that we should have known any thing of the number in 
many places, had not incidents occurred, which made it neces- 
sary for the historian to mention them.^ 

Besides the intimations contained in the New Testament 

respecting the progress of Christianity, its wonderful and 

speedy propagation throughout the world is attested by the 

joint consent of contemporary pagan and of Christian wnters. 

Thus, the historian Tacitcs, speaking of the persecutions by 
Nero, A. D. 65, says, that Mi* pettilent tupertUtion (so he terms 
the Christian religion) spread itself not only through Judsa, but 
even in the city of Rome, and that a vatt multitude of Christians 
was seized and put to death by the emperor. Here then b a 
most incontestable proof of the wonderful propagation of Chris- 
tianity, la the time of Nero, scarcely more than thirty years 
Irom the first publication of the Gospel at Jerusalem, there was 
not only a vast multitcds at Rome, who embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, but also a large number of Christians who were 
anaigned and condemned to death for the profession of their 
faith. But most strong is the testimony of the younger Pliht 
in his ejMstlo to the emperor Trajan, a. d. 107, from which we 
learn that, during his proconsulate in Pontus and Bithynia, the 
Chrialiana abounded in those provinces; that informations had 
been lodged against many on this account; and that he had 
made diligent inquiry, even by torture, into the nature of the 
chaise against them, but could not discover any qpme of which 
they were guilty, liesides (what he terms) an evil and exceative 
Muperttition. He adds, that he thought it necessary, on this 
occasion, to consult the emperor, *^ especially on account of the 
cncAT HUMBKR of personSy vfho are in danger of suffering: 
fmr many, of all agee and of every rank, of both texet, are 
accused and vill be accused ; nor hoe the contagion of this 
tuperstiticn teixed citiet only, but the letter torrns also, and 
the open country" And he further intimates that the templet 
had been almott deterted, the tacred tolemnitiet ditcontinued, 
and thai the victims had met vith but few purchatertJ^ Thus 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed in a province 
iar <listant from Judca, within seventy years after its first pro- 
mulgmlion. 

The Christian Fathers attest the same rapid and exten- 
sive progress of the Gospel. 

Clkmknt, the ibllow-labourer of Paul (Phil. iv. 3.), testifies 

8e<* also Lardner, voL il. p. 666); and ten years after this, ApoUonius, who 
•nflVred nasn yrdoai under the emperor Uoininodua, comimsed an apolosy 
fhr hia Caith, whieh he read in the senate, and which waa afterwards pul>- 
lnih«^d. cLardner, vol. ii. p. 687.) Fourteen years after (he apology of Apol- 
Loaiijs, Tertullian adtlreaaed the worlc, which now remains under tnat name, 
to the covenjKirfl of provinces in the Roman empire ; and aliout the same 
lime, Miuacius Felix composed a defence of the Christian religion, which 
is still ezianl ; and shortly after the conclusion of this century, copious de- 
ienccB of Christianity were published by Arnobius and Lactantius." Paley 's 
EvHi^nces, vol. ii. pp. 231. 233. 

• The incidents above ailwled to are, " the murmuring of the Grecian 
converts; the rest from persecution; Herod's death ; the senrling of Bar- 
Eiabais to Antioch, and Barnabas calling Paul to hi.<s assistance ; Paul coming 
to a place, and finding there disciples ; the clamour of the Jews ; the com- 
plAini of artificers interested in the support of the popular religion ; the 
x-«>a^on siisigned to in4iuce Paul to give saiisfaction to the Christian's of Jem- 
•a3«>in. Had it not been for these occasions, it is probable that no notice 
whatever would havf> bepn taicen of the number of converts, In sevenl of 
tbe pasasf f^s in which tint notice now appears. AU thiii tends to remove 
ttie Kospicion of a design to exaggerate or deceive." Paley's Evidences, 
vol i. p. 214. 

• i4ee tbe testimonies of Tacitus and PUny at length, pp. 8S^ 83« 81. 
mupra. 



that this a'liostle preached *' boih in the eatt and wett, taught 
the WHOLK woaLu righteoutnett, and travelled to the utmost 
partt of the wett."* Justin Marttb, who flourished in the 
second century (a. d. 140, about thirty years afler the date of 
Pliny's letter), says, that in his time ^ there wot so jpabt oJ 
mankind, whether Barbariant or Greekt, among whom prayers 
and thanktgivingt are not offeved up to the Creator of the 
world, through the name of the crucified Jesus"* Iekksub, 
who later in the same century (▲. n. 1 70) was bishop of Lyons 
in Graul, assures us that ** t/ie Gotpel was preached tbbouobout 
TBS WUOI.S woBLn, to the extreme partt of the earth, by the 
apottlet and their ditcipletg^ and that, in his time, there were 
chiirchet founded in Germany, Spain, Gaul, and in the East^ 
Egypt, and Lybia"^ Aftei fifty years (a. d. 190) Tbbtul- 
LiAN, another Christian father, appeals to the Roman governors, 
saying — ** We were but of yesterday, and we have filled your 
cities, islands, towns, and burghs ; the camp, the senate, and the 
forum;— every sex, age, rank, and condition are converts to 
Christianity."' Thirty years farther down, Obioeb (a. d. 220) 
represents Christianity as now triumphant " By the good pro- 
vidence of God," says he, " the Christian religion has so flou« 
rished and increased, continually, that it is now preached fireely 
and without molestation, although there were a thousand obsta- 
cles to the spreading of the doctrines of Jesus in the world."^ 
About eighty years after this, a, n. 306, Christianity, under 
Constantino, became the established religion of the Roman em- 
pire.9 

The Character of the Jge in which the Christian faith was 
first propagated also demands a distinct consideration. 

It was not a barbarous and uncivilized period, but was re- 
markable for those improvements by which the human fiiculties 
were strengthened. In most coimtries knowledge was diffused 
further and more universally than it had been at any former 
time : there never was a more learned, more philosophical, or 
more discerning age, than that in which the Christian religion 
was proposed to mankind ; and when, from the profotmd peace 
which the world enjoyed under the Roman government, an easy 
commimication subsisted between all countries, so that wise men 
could not only judge of such extraordinary events as had hap- 
pened, but could also freely impart to one another their senti- 
ments concerning them. Now, in such an enlightened age as 
this waa, if the fdctt and doctrines preached by the apostles had 
been false, they would instantly have been discerned to be so ; 
and the confutation of them would have quickly passed from one 
coimtry to another, to the utter confusion of the persons who 
had endeavoured to propagate the belief of them. The genera- 
lity of the first converts, it is true, were men in the midtile and 
lower stations of life; but even these, in an age of such know* 
ledge and intercourse, were sufficiently secured against false 
pretensions of any kind. Indeed, supposing even that theii 
minds were but imperfectly imbued with knowledge, their ai^ 
tachment to their first religious notions would be strong in pro- 
portion to their ignorance, and no argument would be sufiicient 
to induce persons of this character imd rank to change theii 
principles but evident miracles. Wherefore, this class of persona 
being converted in such numbers, and so early, b an absolute 
demonstration that many and great miracles were every whera 
wrought by the fifst preachers of the Gospel But the first con- 
verts to Christianity were not confined to the middle and lower 
ranks of life ; even in the earliest age, we find among them men 
of character, rank, learning, and judgment, whose offices and 
stations rendered them conspicuous ; courtiers, statesmen, diief 
priests and rulers, governors of cities, proconsuls, consuls, and 
heathen philosophers ;'o many of whom wrote learned and abla 
apologies for the Christian faith, which are still extant In pro- 
cess of time, it was not a tingle distinguished person, in this 
city, or in that nation, who obeyed the Gospel ; but vast multitudes 
of the noble, the learned, the wise, and the mighty, as well aa 

a Clement, Epist. i. ad Corinth. § 6. 
« Justin. Dial, cum Try phone, p. 345. 

• ireosua, adv. H«res, lib. i. c. 2. * Ibid. e. 4. 

' Apol. c 37. •hi Cels. lib. K 

• For a full view of the universal and rapid propagation of ChrlstianMir 
with the various testimonies of Christian, and especiallv of pagan, authof^ 
see M. Veniet's elaborate Traits de la Verity de la Religion Chr^tleoiMk 
tomes viii. iz. x. See also Dr. Benson's History of the Propagation of 
Christianity. 

i« Aniobius, who flourished In the former part of tbe third centnir. 
urging the triumphant efficacy of the Christian faith, says, "Who would 
not believe it, when he sees in how short a time it has conquered so great 
a iMrtof the world; when men of so great understanding, oratort^ gram' 
marians, rhetorieianty lawyers, phytieians, and phOotophert, have re- 
nounced their former sentiments, and tiave embraced the doctrines of the 
Gospel V* Adv. Geotes, lib. ii. p. 21 
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othen, in every countiy (thoagh they could have no Cemptation 
or inducement whatever to forsake the retigions in which they 
had been educated^ voluntarily embraced Christianity, and wor- 
ahipped Jesus Christ as God, constrained by the irresistible force 
of truth in the evidences of the GospeL 

A circumstance that adds weight to the preceding facts, 
and which therefore deserves particular attention, is, tnat the 
profession of Chrtstianity wasfoUawed by no worldly advantage^ 
uiat could mduce men to renounce their natiye religions, and 
embrace a form of worship so different from every thing that 
was then practised. 

On the contrary, those who renounced heathenism not only 
denied themselves many gratifications in which their respective 
leligions had formerly indulged them, but also voluntarily sub- 
jected themselves to a rigid and severe course of life, widely dif- 
ferent from that to which they had been accustomed, and to the 
forfeiture of the fiivour of their families and fiiends, as well as ex- 
posed themselves to the loss of honour, fiune, and fortune, yea, 
even to the most excruciating and terrible sufferings. By the 
magistrotes they were subjected to heavy fines, their property was 
confiscated, and they were made to suffer a variety of ignominious 
punishments, which to generous minds are more grievous than 
death itself. They were imprisoned and proscribed ; they were 
banished; they were condemned to work in the mines; they 
were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts, or made to fight with 
them in the theatres for the diversion of the people ; they were put 
to the torture ; they were placed in redhot iron chairs ; they were 
crucified, impaled, burnt alive ; in short, they were subjected to 
all the torments which cruelty and barbarity, refined and inflamed 
by revenge, could invent ; torments, the bare mention of which 
excites horror in the human mind.^ Now, as all these things are 
most repugnant to human nature, it follows that whatever was 
the cause of them would be received with the utmost reluctance 
and difficulty. Nothing therefore but evidence, the most con- 
vincing and resistless, could make men, in such circumstances, 
acknowledge the truth of the Grospel history, and receive a reli- 
gion founded thereon, which plunged them into such certain and 
terrible misfortunes. The blood of the martyrs became the seed 
of the church : their constancy under the tortures to which they 
were exposed excited the attention of many distinguished philo- 
■ophers,^ and made them inquisitive into the nature of that re- 
ligion, which could endue the mind with so much strength, and 
overcome the fear of death, nay, even raise an earnest desire of 
it, though it appeared in all its terrors. This, they found, had not 
been effected by all the doctrines of those philoeophers, whose 
writings they had carefully studied, and who had been labouring 
at this great point. The sight of these dying and tormented mar- 
tyrs engaged them to search into the history and doctrines of him 
for whom they had suffered. The more they investigated, the 
more they were convinced ; until their conviction grew so strong, 
^ that they themselves embraced the same truths, and either actually 
laid down their lives, or were always in readiness so to do, rather 
than depart from the faith and hope of the Gospel. To adopt the 
declaration of one, whose hatred of Christianity will acquit him 
of intentional exaggeration on this point : — *' While that great 
body" (the Roman empire) ** was invaded by open violence or 
imdermined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion gently 
insinuated itself into the minds of men ; grew up in silence and 
obscurity ; derived new vigour from opposition ; and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on the ruins of the 
capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to the 
period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by 
the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human 
kind in arts and learning, as well as in arms. By the industiy 
and zeal of the Europeans, it has been widely diffused to the most 
distant shores of Asia and Africa ; and by means of their colonies 
has been firmly established from Cnaada to Chili, in a world 
unknown to the ancients."' 

The success of the Gospel, independently of its being a 
literal and most si^al fulfilment of prophecy, affords a most 
striking proof of its truth and diyine origin, when we con- 
sider the weakness and meanness , of the instruments that 
were employed in this great work. ** Destitute of all human 
advantages, nrotected by no authority, assisted by no art, not 
lecommendea by the reputation of its auUior, not enforced by 
eloquence in its adrocates, the voord of Chd grew mightily and 

1 9e6 an esamination of the diificultiea attendaot on tlie first propflgation 
of ChristianUy, in the Appendix, No. V. infrti. 

• Jnatin Martyr, Quadratoa, Ariatides, Atheoag oraai TertuUiao, LaeCan- 
tiua, ArnobiuB, and othera. 

■ OibboD'B Decline and Fall, vol. U. p. IKS, 



prevailed. Twelve men, poor and artless, and illitciaie, wc 
oehold triumphing over the fiercest and most determined op- 
position—over the tyranny of the ma^strate, and the subtle- 
ties of the philosopner ; over the prejudices of the Gentile, 
and the bigotry of the Jew." They offered violence to no 
man ; they dia not ^o about to compel any, by force, to enipr- 
tain the doctrine which they preactied, and to enlist under 
their banner ; they were not attended with legions of armed 
men, to dispose men for the reception of their doctrine, by 
plunder, by yiolence, by tortures ; neither did they go about 
to tempt and allure men to their way of thinkin? ana acting 
bj the promises of temporal rewards, and by &e hopes of 
riches and honours ; nor did they use any artificial insinua- 
tions of wit and eloquence to gain upon the minds of men. 
On the contrary, they utterly disclaimed, both in word and 
deed, all violent and harsh measures of proceeding, all force 
and compulsion upon the human conscience, and all conver- 
sions made by the terror of punishment or the sword. The 
weapons of their warfare were the purity, spirituality, and 
reasonableness of the doctrines which tney delivered, the 
authority of the high name by whose commission tliey 
preached, and the miraculous works which they were en- 
abled to perform ; nor did they use any other arms to conquer 
the yinilence of their enemies, and to gain proselytes to the 
faith, except patience, meekness, humuity, submission to the 
civil power in all things lawful, and universal good will to 
mankind. The followers of Jesus were numerous enough, 
long before the empire became Christian, to have attempted 
the way of force, had it been permitted to them ; and the in- 
sults, the oppressions, the persecutions which they suff< nd, 
from their pagan enemies, were enough to have provcked the 
most passive tempers to some acts othostility and resibtance. 
But every one knows Uiat they had recourse to no arms, be- 
sides those of the Spirit ; they took no advantage of distractt'd 
times, to raise commotions in behalf of the new reliorion, or to 
suppress the old one : yet with meekness, and patience, and 
suffering ; by piety, by reason, by tlie secret influence of ihe 
divine blessing on these feeble efforts, the doctrine of the 
cross insensibly gained ground, spread itself far and wid( ; 
and in the end l)ecame victorious over all the rage, and 
power, and sophistry of an unbelieving world. It succeedcil 
in a peculiar aegree, and in a peculiar manner : it derived 
that success from truth ; and obtained it under circumsU^nces 
where falsehood must have been detected and crushed : and 
the Christian religion has remained to this day in full vigr ur, 
notwithstanding its adversaries have every where strenuously 
attacked it both with arguments and with arms. But vain 
have been the efforts of^its antagonists : all that they have 
written and said has only contributed to elucidate and ccn- 
finn those parts of Scripture, which had not before been fi'lly 
examined. Driven from the field by the overpowering weight 
and evidence of facts, the insidious ingenuity of the inhdel 
and sceptic has oeen employed in the futile and preposterous 
endeavours of accounting for the miraculous success of 
Christianity from causes merely human. 

Accordiujgly, a late eminent historian (the elegance of 
whose sty^ has conferred an alarming popularity on the 
licentiousness of his opinions) — ^though he affects to admit 
that the propagation of the Gospel was owing to the con* 
vincing evidence of its doctrine, and to the ruliiij^ providence 
of its great Author, has assigned the reception oi Christianity 
to^fe causes; each of which he has represented as in reality 
unconnected with any divine interposition. And as his account 
of the spread of Christianity has been industriously circu- 
lated, in a detached form, by the enemies of divine revelation, 
a few remarks on this historian^s five causes may properly 
claim a place here. The causes in question are as follow :— 
'*I. llie Inflexible and Intolerant Zeal of the first Christians, 
derived from the Jews, but purified from the unsocial spirit 
which had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law. U. 
The Doctrine of a Future Life, improved by every additional 
circumstance which conld give weight and efllcacy to that 
important truth. III. The Miraculous Powers ascribed to 
the primitive church. IV. The Pure and Austere Morals of 
the first Christians. V. The Union and Discipline of the 
Christian Republic, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire.*** 
Such are the historian^s five causes ; which, unhappily for 
his sagacity, are toudly inadequate to the effects he supposes 
them to have produced: for they could not operate till 
Christianity had obtained a considerable establishment in the 
world ; ana ^e fact is (as we have already shown from the 

* Gibbon's Peeliae and Fall, voL ii. p. X7, 
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testimonies of heathen as well as of Christian writers),^ 
that the first tmd greatest miracle^ in the propngatian of Chris- 
iianityj had been wrought BEroRS the causes assigned by him 
could begin to operate, ^ Were it, indeed, even to be con- 
ceded, as in reason it never will be, that the causes assigned 
by Mr. Gibbon for the rapid extension of Christianity were 
adequate and true, one dimculty, great as it is, would only 
be removed for the substitution of a greater. For, what hu- 
man inorenuity, thoogh gifted with the utmost reach of dis- 
crimination, can ever attempt the solution of the question, 
how were all these occult causes (for hidden they must have 
been), which the genius of Gibbon first discovered, foreseen, 
their combination known, and all their wonderful effects dis- 
tinctly described for many centuries prior to their existence, 
or to the commencement of the period of their alleged opera- 
tion r'* 

Let us, however, briefly examine these secondary causes, 
and see if they really are adequate to the effects ascribed to 
them. 

1. The first is ^^the Inflexible and Intolerant Zeal of the 
first Christians.'' 

But how an inflexible and intolerant zeal, such as condemned 
eren those practices, which, in the opinion of the historian, 
** might perhaps have been tolerated as mere dvil institutions/' 
could inrite pagans, amidst all their prejudices, to embrace Chris- 
tianity, does not seem altogether easy to explain. It might, in- 
deed, produce the only effect, which tiie historian in the recapitu- 
lation of hb argument might assign to it ; viz. it might supply 
Christians with that " invincible valour," which should keep them 
firm to their principles, but it could hardly be of service in con- 
verting pagans. Is not then this secondary cause inadequate to 
Us declared effect ? But we deny the fact that any kind or any 
degree of intolerance existed among the primitive Christians ; on 
the contrary, they experienced every possible kind of suffering and 
torture from the intolerance of their heathen persecutors. And, 
as to their zeal, we maintain that it did not bear the slightest 
similitude to the fierceness and bigotry of the Jews, firom whom 
it is insinuated that they derived it " It was derived from very 
different causes, and aimed at far nobler ends. It was not the 
narrow and temporal interests of one nation, but the general re- 
formation and the spiritual happiness of the vfhole -world, which 
the teachers of Christianity were anxious to promote. That firm- 
ness which may be construed into intolerance, and that activity 
which we are content to call by the name of zeal, had, in the 
usual course of human affairs, a tendency to retard rather than 
to facilitate the propagation of the Gospel. The Christian, in- 
stead of falling into the fashionable and popular intercommunity 
of worship, disdained— -amid the terrors of impending death — to 
throw incense on the altar of Jupiter : he boldly pronounced the 
whole system of pagan mythology imposture ; and charged the 
whole ritual of its external devotions with grovelling superstition 
and profane idolatry." 

2. To the next secondary cause alleged we may certainly 
attribute more force ; and the friends of Christianity will very 
readily acknowledge " the Doctrine of a Future Life*' (de- 
livered as it was with the demonstration of the spirit ana of 
power) to have had its share in spreading the belief of it. 

But the success, perhaps, was owing rather to this demonstra- 
tion of spirit and of power than to the doctrine itself, which was 
by no means suited either to the expectations or wuhes of the 
pagan world in general : for it was offensive to the Epicureans, 
by the punishments it denounced against the voluptuous and the 
wicked ; and it was not attractive to the vulgar by the very re- 
wards which it proposed. The pride of the philosopher was 
shocked by the doctrine of a resurrection, the mode of which he 
was unable to comprehend ; and the imaginations of other men 
were feebly impressed by the representations of a future state, 
which did not hold out the serene sky, and the luxurious enjoy- 
ments, of an elysium. Men, indeed, must have believed the Gos- 
pel in general, before they believed the doctrine of futurity on its 
authority : they must have been Christian believers before they 
admitted that doctrine ; so that this doctrine could not have been 
a cause of the propagation of Christianity. 

3. ** 7%e Miraculous Powers ascribed to the primitive church" 
are assigned as a third cause by the historian, who proceeds 
in a style of the most contemptuous and bitter derision, to 
insinuate that these powers were never possessed. 

The considerations already offered on the subject of miracles,' 

• See pp. 130—131. tupra. 

• Kei?h^s ETid«nce from Propheejr, p. 61. aoCs. 

• See Fp. 81, 9B; 83. 1(0. n^a. 



to which the reader is referred, prove that mtiaeoloiis powers 
were not merely ascribed, but actually possessed by the apostles 
and first preachers of Christianity ; to which we may add, that 
neither Porphyry, Celsus, Julian, nor any other of its most vim* 
lent enemies, denied, or attempted to deny, the existence and 
reality of those miracles ; and Christianity has nothing to fear 
from the improbable cause (magic) to which they ascribed them. 
Besides, the Christian miracles were liable to peculiar difficulties^ 
which obstructed their reception : so that if they had not really 
and indisputably been performed, they neither could nor would 
have been credited. " The multitude of popular gods admitted 
among the heathens did, by necessary consequence, occasion such 
a multitude of pretended miracles, that they insensibly lost their 
force, and sunk in their esteem. Though the philosophen in 
general, and men of reading and contemplation, could not but 
discover the grossness and absurdity of the dvil religion, yet this 
could have little effect on the vulgar or themselves i'-'^tA on the 
vulgar, because it was the business of the wisest and most politic 
heads zealously to support and encourage them in their practices 
not on themselves, because if they despised their gods, they must 
despise their miracles too."^ Now, under these curcumstanoes, 
miracles ascribed to the first propagators of Christianity must 
have created an immediate and stubborn prejudice against thdr 
cause ; and nothing could have subdued that prejudice but mira- 
cles really and visibly performed. Mr. Gibbon's third cause, 
therefore, is' as inadequate as the two preceding. 

4. A fourth cause is *' the Pure and Justere Morals of the 
first C/tristians^" which he reduces to a mean and timid re- 
pentance for former sins, and to an impetuous zeal in support 
mg the reputation of the society in which they were enga^ged> 

^ But surely in the eyes of the haughty and jealous Romans, 
such repentance and such zeal must have equally excited opposi* 
tion to Christianity. The first would have provoked contempt 
among persons of their daring self-sufficiency ; and the other 
would have awakened the jealousy of the magistrate. True it is, 
that the Christians had virtues of a nobler kind. It is also true 
that those virtues did ultimately triumph over the scorn and 
malice of their foes ; and it is true, that a religion, producing 
such effects on its followers, and deriving success from such 
means, carries with it a presumptive proof of which imposture 
never could boast." Though the historian ascribes the growth of 
Christianity to the exemplary virtues of its first converts, which 
encouraged others to join their communion, he does not account 
for the exemplary virtues of the first converts themselves ; nor for 
the conversion of abandoned heathens to the Gospel of Christ, 
and to holiness of heart and in life. The virtues of the first 
Christians arose from their faith, and not their faith from their 
virtues. Nothing but a conviction of its truth could have induced 
its first converU to repent, and to requite their proselytes to 
repent, as a. condition of salvation. 

6. The last secondary cause, mentioned by this writer, is 
" the Union^and Discipline of the Christian" church, or " Me- 
public^" as he is pleased to term it. 

It must be acknowledged that union essentially contributes to 
secure order and stability, and to enlarge the interests of every 
society, but it is an mcontrovertible fact, that the Gospel was 
propagated (though perhaps thinly) before its professors were 
sufficiently numerous to establish a discipline, or to form them- 
selves into societies. And when they mcreased, their divisions 
(for divisions early rent the church of Christ) must have checked 
ito progress ; and their strict discipline was more likely to deter 
men from their communion, than to uivite or allure them to it. 
If the Gospel succeeded, not only amidst the furious assaults of 
its enemies, but the no less violent contentions of its friends, we 
must .ook for its success in some other cause than those which 
the sceptical historian has assigned, and which the enemies of 
Christianity have so industriously circulated.* The universal 
prevalence, therefore, of the despised doctrine of a crucified law- 
giver, against the allurements of flesh and blood, the blandish- 
ments of the world, the writings of the learned, and the 
sanguinary persecutions of the great and powerful, must ever bo 
regarded by every sincere and candid inquirer as an irrefragable 
argument that its original was divine, and its protector almighty. 

Notwithstanding the force and variety of the evidence 

« Weston on theReJectton of Christian Miracles hj the Resthen, p 318. 

• White's Bunpton Lectures, pp. 138—144. Chelsum's Remarks on Mr. 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall, pp. 8—13. Bp. Watson's Apoloinr for Christianitj, 
in a series of letters to Mr. Gibbon, letters i.— v. The wilful misrepresen* 
tations and blunders of the sceptical historian are likewise exposed with 
equal learning and elegance in Hr. Rett's Bampton Lectures for 1790, t)?o. 
1712 (2d edition) ; and m the late learned and Rev. J. Milner's treatise, en- 
UUed^ "Gibbon's Account of Chrisdamty coBsklsre(^" 8vo. 1808. CM «dlL> 
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in behalf of Christianity, its opposers continue to object, 
that they do not see realized the prophecies and intimations 
TClative to the universality of the Christian religion ;■— that 
» vas rejected by the greater part of the Jews in the time of 
Christ, and also oy the peater part of the Gentiles ; — ^that a 
large portion of the world at present receives the Koran ; — 
that Christianity is known only to a small portion of man- 
kind ; and, finally, that if the Christian revelation came from 
God, no part of the human race would remain ignorant of it, 
no understanding would fail to be convinced by it. These 
objections are plausible ; but, like those already noticed in 
the course of tnis vMume, they fall to the ground as soon as 
they are subjected to the test of critical examination. That 
the victorious propagation of the Gospel has not been, hither- 
to, so complete, as to answer the promise of an absolute 
universaiUyy we readily aojaiowledge, but are in no pain for 
the event;! as the same oracles which have thus far been 
verified suppose the nresent condition of things ; and, what 
is more, assure us ot a time to come, when Ute fulness of the 
Cretitiles shall come in, 

(1.) The rejection of the Gospel by the unbelieoin^ Jews, 
who w^e contemporary with Christ tmd his aposilesj is no ar- 
gument against the divine original of Christianity, 

The Almighty never acts towards his accountable creatures 
in such a manner as to force their judgment, and irresistibly 
to influence their moral conduct ; but on the contrary, leaves 
them in all such instances to the application of their rational 
powers, and to ^at fre^^om of will, which are essential to a 
right faith and practice. It depends wholly on ourselves, on 
the afiections of the heart, rather than on the acuteness of the 
understanding, whe^er we will seriously and earnestly ad- 
vert to the evidence, which is ofifered in proof of religious 
truth, and candidly give it a fair, honest, and impartial exami- 
nation. To argue, therefore, either for the credibility, or 
falsehood, of any point of history or doctrine, merely from 
the numbers who receive or reject it, is a very fallacious way 
of informing the judgment ; and he must be very little ao- 

?[uainted with the usual course of the world, who has not 
ound by his own experience, that, as there are some men 
capable of believing the grossest absurdities, so there are 
others equally notorious for questioning, denying, and oppos- 
ing the plainest truths. If, therefore, in the case before us, 
wo consider the circumstances and prejudices of the Jews, 
during the time of Christ, we shall oe able to account most 
satisfactorily for their infidelity then, as well as for their 
continuance to the present day in rejecting him as the Mes- 
siah ; and shall further derive additional evidence to the truth 
of the Gospel. It is certain that great numbers of Jews and 
devout proselytes were converted at first to Christianity ;' 
which plainly showed that it was not destitute of proof or 
truth, and that it was not rejected for want of evidence, but 
for some other reasons, which it is not difficult to assign. 

One great and general cause, to which the infidelity of the 
Jews is to be ascnbed, is their wickedness; which certainly 
is a cause sufficient to produce such an effect. If a man be 
vicious, he is disposed to reject evident truths, and to em- 
brace ridiculous opinions. That vice weakens the under- 
standing, infatuates the judgment, and hinders it from 
discerning between truth and falsehood, especially in mattere 
of morality and religion, is a truth not more constantly 
affirmed in the Scriptures than confirmed by reason and ex- 
perience. How wicked the Jews 'were, is evident from many 
passages of the New Testament ;» and Josephus, their own 
liistonan and a priest of Jerusalem, informs us of the enor- 
mous villanies practised by them. " It is," says he, " im- 
possible to give a particular account of all their iniquities. 
Thus much, in general, it may suffice to say, that there never 
was a city which suffered such miseries, or a race of men 
firom the beginning of the world who so abounded in wicked- 
ness." " f verily believe that if the Romans had de- 
layed to destroy these wicked wretches, the city would Viave 
either been swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed 
by the waters, or struck with fire from heaven like another 
^dom; for it produced a far more impious generation than 
those who suffered such punishment."-* Can it then be a 
matter of astonishment, that the Gospel should meet with 

> "The vision is ;pet for an appointed rime, bat at the end it »haU speak 
and not lie ; thoujrh it tarry, watt for it, because it sfuM muely come, ittcill 
not tarr) " Habakiiulc il. 3. 

• See tne proofs of this fact, mtpra^ p. 130. 

■ Bee an account of the extreme corruption of the Jewish people, infra^ 
Tol. ii. part iii. chap. vi. sect. iil. 

« Josephus, De Bell. Jud. lib. ▼. c 11. f 5. and c. 13. i 6. The whole of his 
fourth, fltlh, and fizth books abound with histancea of the coaaummate 
depraTity and desperate wickedneM of the Jews, 



no better reception amongst such monsters of iniquity 1 How 
could the voluptuous Sadducee digest the doctrines rf ntorti- 
fication and selfHdenial, of taking up his cross, and following 
the Captain of his salvation through sufferings? How could 
the proud and haughty Pharisee condescend to be meek and 
lowly, and instead of worshipping God in show, Icam to 
worsmp him in spirit and in truth ? What methods could ue 
taken to win those who were resolved to quarrel with ever^ 
one 1 What reason could prevail on them who were never 
disposed to hear reason, who were always cloudy and sullen, 
self-willed and obstinate, and ** exceedingly mad" ajrainst 
those who differed from them? What more could be done 
for them who had withstood the last, the utmost means of 
conviction, and had rendered themselves incapable of mercy, 
by blasphemy asainst the Holy Spirit of God, by ascribing 
to the power of the devil those miracles which had manifest- 
ly been wrought by the power of God ? No man^ said Jesus 
Christ, can come unto me except the Father, which has sent me, 
draw him, (John vi. 44.) No man can embrace the Christiaa 
religion without the help of divine grrace (which neither 
forces the mind, nor controls the morafliberty of man) ; and 
divine grace is jusdy withheld from those who have made 
themselves unworthy of it. In short, a judicial infatuation 
seized the Jews. God left them to that blindness and hard- 
ness of heart, which they by their sins had brought upon 
themselves ; so that they could not see with their eye\and un^ 
derstand with their heartSy and he converted and heahd, (John 
xii. 40.) 

A still more evident cause of the rejection of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews is to be found in their strong prejudice, and ad- 
herence to former opinions and practices: by which their 
understandings were blinded and unable to see the evidence 
produced. They were offended at the meanness of his life 
and the ignominy of his death. The prophets had employed 
the loftiest images to set forth the glones of the Messiah ; 
and in describing his spiritual kingdom, had borrowed their 
metaphors from earthly kingdoms. What was thus fimira- 
tively spoken, the Jews had expounded literally ; and tliese 
traditionary expositions, being transmitted from generation 
to generation, produced in the Jews a notion of a mighty^ 
temporal prince; a notion highly gratifying to a people 
whose afiairs were on the decline, and whose polity seemed 
to be tending towards dissolution. Impressed with this ex- 
pectation, the Jews would not recognise the Messiah in Jesus 
Uhrist ; they looked for a prince of they knew not what high 
extraction ; out, with respect to Jesus, they took it for grant- 
ed that he was the carpenter^s son. Having learned from 
their prophets that Bethlehem was to be the place of the 
Messiah s nativity, because Jesus resided at Nazareth, they 
hastily concludea, that he was bom there, and that no good 
thing could come out of Galilee, They were pleasing them- 
selves with gaudy dreams of greatness, with the prospect of 
conquest and empire ; but he declared that his kingdom wu 
not of this world, and accordingly he taught them, — ^not how 
to snake off the hated Roman yoke, but how to liberate 
themselves from the greater yoke and tyranny of sin ; — ^noC 
how to triumph over foreign enemies, but how to subdoc 
their domestic. adverearies, Sieir lusts and vices. The}' hoped 
to enjoy certain rights and privileges above the rest of man- 
kind ; but Christ came to break down the wall of partition, 
and to unite both Jews and Grentiles as one body, under one 
head. They expected to become lords of the nations, and to 
have Jerusalem for their seat of empire ; and were shocked 
to hear that their city and temple would be destroyed, and 
that all who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer perseeu- 
tion. — ^Weknow also that, about the time of (Jhrist, there 
arose many false Messiahs and false prophets, who drew 
away mucn people after them. And even those persons, who 
were too wise to lend an ear to these impostors, would yet 
many of them become unreasonably suspicious, and mislead 
themselves for very fear of being misled by othere. Seeina 
so many impostors abroad, they would be apt to regard ah 
men as impostore, and reject the true Messiah among so 
many false ones. At length, when they saw him put to an 
ignominious death, that very tiling was sufficient to cancel all 
his miracles, and to convince them that he could not be their 
Messiah, little considering that he was the Lamb of God, 
thai was thus to take away the sins of the world. 

Besides the preceding prejudices, which were common to 
the Jewish nation collectively, the chief priests, scribes, and 
Pharisees, had particular motives for rejecting the Gospel. 
They hated Chnst, because he had reproved and openly ex* 
posed their pride, their hypocrisy, their uncharitableness 
their covetousness, their zeal for traditions; and their ha 
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tied against him disposed them to think ill of him, and to 
do him all ill offices. We need not wonder when we find 
them upon ail occasions opposing and calumniating him, if 
we consider that they were a wicked set of men, and that 
he had publicly and frequently renroved them. They were 
Incrhly incensed against him, ana in the judgment which 
they made of him, they were directed by their passions, not 
by their reason. Nor did anger and resentment only furnish 
them with prejudices against Christ, but self-interest also 
and worldly policy. The people who had seen the miracles 
of Christ, particularly that miracle by which he had fed a 
g-reat multitude, had at one time, as St. John relates, a de- 
si^ to make him their king, concluding, reasonably enough, 
that under such a leader they should be victorious. There- 
fore Christ, if he had been a deceiver, and had entertsdned 
ambitious designs, might easily have made himself a prince, 
and might have incited the people to shake off the Roman 
yoke, wiiich was grievous to them. 

The chief priests and principal persons among the Jews 
tboucrht, that if Christ should make such an attempt they 
shouTd be ruined, whatsoever the consequences of it were. 
If the Jews under his conduct should endeavour to recover 
their liberties, and fail in it, tiiey knew that tiie nation would 
be severely punished by the Romans. Nor was their pros- 
pect less bad, if Christ should deliver the people from their 
subjection to a foreign power, and rule over them himself; 
for thourfi they hated the Romans, yet doubtiess they tiiought 
that Chnst would be a worse ruler for them than any Roman 
governor. They knew that he had a bad opinion of them, 
and that he had exposed their vices ; and therefore they con- 
cluded that the establishment of his authority would be the 
Tuin of theirs. Thus they were incited not only by resentp 
ment, but, as they fancied, by interest, to deny that Chnst 
was the Messiah, to oppose him, and to destroy him ; for 
since they were persuaded that the Messiah should be a tem- 
poral king, they could not acknowledge Christ to be the 
3lessiah, unless at the same time they owned him to be their 

'fiicy succeeded in their endeavours, they stirred up tiie 
people, they intimidated the governor, they prevailed to have 
Christ crucified, and by his deatii tiiey thought tiiemselves 
at last secure from all these evils. But he arose again, and 
his disciples appeared openly in Jerusalem, working miracles, 
and teaching that Jesus was the Messiah. Ope would at 
first think that no man could withstand such evidence ; but 
we shall not so much wonder at their obstinacy, if we ob- 
serve tiiat their fears, and, as they tiiought, tiieir interests, 
led them again to oppose the truth. 'They considered that 
they were Uie persons who had represented Christ as a man 
who had lost his senses, a demoniac, an impostor, a ma- 
gician, a violator of tiie law, a seditious teacher, a rebel, 
an enemy to Caesar, and a false Messiah ; who had instigated 
the people, and who had persuaded Pilate to crucify him; 
they heard that the apostles wrought miracles in the name 
of Christ, and they concluded that, if tiie aposties were per- 
mitted to proceed in tiiis manner, they would convert a great 
part of the Jews ; and tiiey feared that, if the doctrines 
teught by Christ's disciples were received, they who had 
been his implacable enemies should be accounted not only 
iffnorant and blind guides, but dishonest men; that they 
Siould not only lose tiieir credit and authority, but be ex- 
posed to the resentment of the incensed multitude ; and 
therefore they thought that the best way to secure them- 
selves was to deter and hinder the aposties Irom appeanng 
any more in public, and from preaching the Gospel. And 
when the disciples continued to perform the funcUons of 
their ministry, tiie high-priest asked them, saying, /)<rf tee 
not ttraighUy command you thai you should not teach tn this 
name ? Jhid behold, ye have Jilkd Jerusalem with your doo- 
irine^ and intend to bring thianum^s blood upon us, (Acts v. 28.) 
Miracles were wrought to convince them ; but when a man 
is violentiy bent to believe or disbelieve, he is more than 
half persuaded that tilings are as he desires. They hastily 
concluded that those miracles were either delusions and mi- 
postures, or wonderful works performed by the aid of evil 

From these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects ; for 
they persecuted the first Christians, they accused them to 
tiie Iu>man magistrates of sedition, they beat them in their 
synatrogues, they imprisoned them, they banished them, they 
put many of them to death, and strove to the utnaost of their 
power to destroy this rising sect Some* ancient writers 

« Jartin Martyr and Euscblaa. See Justin, p. 171. and Thirlbj'a Note^ 
and Fabrieius de Ver. ReL Chrtot. p. 66B 



assure us, that the Jews took the pains to send persons from 
Jerusalem into all countries, to accuse the Christians of 
atheism and other crimes, and to make them as odious as 
they possibly could.' 

Such were the principal causes of the infidelity of the 
Jews, and of their rejection of Christ as the Messiah, ai 
first : nor is it difficult to conceive what may be the reasons 
of their peraisting in the same infidelity now. In the first 
place, on the part qf the Jews, most (if not all) of the same 
reasons which gave birth to their infidelity contmue to nourish 
it, particularly their obstinacy, their vain hopes and expecta- 
tions of worldly greatness, and the false cnrists and false 
propliets, who at different times have arisen up among them. 
To which may be added their want of charitableness towards 
the Christians, and continuing to live insulated from all the 
rest of mankind. All these circumstances, together, present 
great difficulties to their conversion. Secondly, on the part 
of the world, the grand obstacles to the conversion oi the 
Jews are, the prevalence of Mohammedism and other false 
religions, the schisms of Christians, the unholy lives of 
nominal Christians, and particularly the cruelties which, on 
various pretexts and at different times, have been most un^ 
justiy inflicted on this unhappy people. 

From the account which we nave given of the obstinacy 
of the Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it appears ' 
that their unbelief is no objection to the truth of the Grospel. 
TTie modem Jews, therefore, reason weakly when they say. 
that tiieir ancestors would not and could not have rejected 
Christ, if the miracles related in the Gospel had been really 
wrought. Against this argument we may also observe, that 
it can do no service to a Jew, because it would prove too 
much. It would prove tiiat Moses wrought no miracles^ 
since the whole people of Israel often rebeUed against him : 
it would prove that many of the prophets recorded in the 
Old Testament were false prophets, because tiiey were per- 
secuted by tiie Jews. The Jews are not able to give any 
reason why they acknowledge the law of Moses to be a 
divine revelation, which will not directly and more strongly 
establish the troth and authority of the Gospel. 

So far indeed is the infidelity of the Jews from being an 
objection to the arpiment from prophecy concerning the 
spread of Christianity, that, on the contrary, it corroborates 
that evidence for the trath of the Gospel. For, by their 
infidelity, we gain a great number of unsuspected witnesses 
to the trath of^tiie Old Testament; and, by their dispereion, 
these witnesses abound in the richest and most commercial 
parts of the world. Had the body of the Jews been con- 
verted to Christianity, they might have been supposed to 
conspire with the Christians in forging and corraptinff tiie 
prophecies relating to the Messiah ; but now their infidelity 
cuts off all cavils and suspicions of that kind, and makes 
their testimony, like that of sworn enemies, the more favoura- 
ble, the more unquestionable. 

Again, by the infidelity of the Jews, and their dispersion 
in consequence of it, many predictions of Moses and the 
prophets, of Christ and his apostles, are remarkably ful- 
filled ; so that instead of doing disservice to the Christian 
cause, it does it real honour, and tends wonderfully to pro- 
mote and advance it in the world. And after all the changes 
and revolutions, after all the persecutions and massacres 
which they have seen and undergone for more than seven- 
teen hundred years, they still subsist a distinct people m 
order to the completion of other prophecies, that (Rom. xi. 
25, 26.) " when the fulness of the Gentiles is come in, all 
Israel may be saved." There is nothing parallel to tiiis 
to be found in history from the creation of the world 
down to this time, and it is no less tiian a standing musr 
cle in all ages and countries for the tratii of the Christian 

religion. , i-,, • . t • 

Besides, it is a great advantage to the Christian religion 
to have been first preached and propagated in a natoon of 
unbelievere, as it frees the account of Uie facts from all su»- 
picion of fraud and imposture. Designing men may easUy 
be supposed to carry on a trick among their creatures and 
dependants, among those of the same side and party, of tiie 
same profession and interest ; but how was it possible for a 
small number of poor illiterate fishermen and tentpmakera to 
succeed in an attempt of this nature among thousands of 
secret spies and open enemies 1 Notiiing but trath, nothmg 
but divine tratii, and upheld by a divine power, could have 



a Jortln'9 Discourses concerning the Truth of the ChrisUan »ellgtej 
disc i Bd. Newton's Works, vol. v. dissertation xxix See also Bg. 
Co^Vbearefs Sermons, vol. i. 5rin 2. «xd Bjv KWder's Demonstrrtlon of 
the Messias. (Boyle Lectures, vol. I. pp. 105 112.1 
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stood the tnal and borne down ao much malice and opposi- 
tion before it* 

(3.) Tkerejeeiion of the Gospel by the unbelieving Gentiles, 
who were eoniemporaries with Christ and his apowtSy isno olh 
Jeetion to the truth of Christianity, 

Many of the arguments which have been stated in the 
preceding pages, with reference to the infidelity of the Jews, 
may be applied with respect to the Gentile nations, who had 
many prejudices in common with the Jews, and some that 
were peculiar to themselves. 

The causes of unbelief, which were common to them with 
the Jews, were, a great corruption of manners ; the preju- 
dice of education, which led the Gentiles to despise the doc- 
trines and religious rites of Christiani^ preyiously to ex- 
amination ;' the purity of the precepts of the Gospel, which 
were entirely opposite to their vicious inclinations and prac- 
tices ; the temporal inconveniences which attended the pro- 
fassion of Christianity, and the temporal advantages which 
might be secured or obtained by rejecting or opposing it ; 
the mean appearance which Christ had made in the world, 
and his ignominious death, which they knew not how to 
reconcile with the divine power ascribed to him by his dis- 
ciples ; and the contempt entertained by the philosophers for 
the rank, acquirements, suflferings, ana martyrdoms of the 
first Christians. All these things produced in the greater 
part of ^e Jews an aversion for the Gospel, and they had 
the same effect on the unconverted Gentiles. 

But besides these causes of unbelief, the Gentiles had 
many others peculiar to themselves. They entertained a high 
notion of the efficacy of magic, of the strength of charms and 
incantations, and of the almost uncontrollable power of their 
demons and demi-ffods ; and this notion led the greater part 
of them to reject the Christian miracles. They were, more- 
over, extremely careless and indifferent about all religions in 
general ; consequently they had only very imperfect notions 
of the Divine Being, and of the spiritual adoration which 
was due to him alone ; and they were offended at the unso- 
ciableness of Christianity, and its utter incompatibility with 
tiie established worship of their several countnes. 

Further, the great and powerful men among the Gentiles, 
for want of attending to the intrinsic merits of the new doc- 
trine, and of understanding it thoroughly, were not able to 
reconcile it with their particular views and interests ; much 
less was it to be expected that the priests, artificers, and ar- 
tizans, who lived by the profits of idolatry, would readily 
open their eyes and ears to receive a faith so utterly subver- 
sive of their present gain. Nor would the bad opinion, which 
other nations in general had conceived of the Jews, permit 
them easily to pass a favourable judgment upon the Chris- 
tians, between whom and the Jews they did not, for a consi- 
derable time, make a sufficient distinction ; accounting Chris- 

> Bp. Newton's Works, ▼oL ▼. p. 142. "The casa of the Jews mar be 
Qseflil lo correcting a vain opinion which every one almost is sometimes 
apt to entertain, that had he Uved in the time of our Savioar and conversed 
with him personally, had he been an ear-witness to his words, an eye-wit- 
ness to his worlcs, he should have been a better Christian, he should have 
resigned all his scruples, and have believed and obeyed without doubt and 
without reserve. Alas ! thcv, who are infidels now, would in all probability 
have been infidels then. The Jews saw the miracles of our blessed Lord 
and yet believed not : ' Blessed are thev that liave not seen and yet have 
believed.^ " (John zx. S9.) Ibid. p. 144. The unbelief of the Jews is dis- 
cussed in a clear and inclusive manner, in the three last discourses of 
Mr. Frank*s excellent *' Hulsean Lectures for 1821, on the Evidences of 
Christianity, as they were stated and enforced in the discourses of our 
Lord: c<Hnprising a connected view of the claims which Jesus advanced, 
of the arguments by which he supported them, and of his statements 
respecting the causes, progress, and consequences of Uxfldelity." Cam- 

• The state of religion among the Greeks and Romans had a tendency to 
induce this disposition. Christianity had nothing in it to attract their notice : 
It mixed with no politics;— it produced no fine writers ;— the nature, office, 
and ministry of Jesus would be alien to their conceptions. Its connection 
with Judaism woukl injure it with the learned heathen, who regarded Jeho- 
vah himself as the idol of the Jewish nation, and this would preclude all 
Inquirv among men of education, which accounts also for their silence on 
the subject In this manner Christianity teas treated by Tacitus and by 
Pliny the Elder. Without in^ry, Tacitus disposes of the whole question 
(see p. 83. mprd), by calling it a peatilent 8uper»tition,—tL proof how little 
he knew or concerned himself about the maUer. Let the reader peruse 
the instructions of Paul to the Roman converts (Rom. xii. 9. xiii. 13.), and 
then judge of this pestilent superstition: or, let him take Pliny's descrip- 
tion of the conduct and principle of the Christians (see p. 84. supra), and 
then call Christianity a pestilent superstition. On the woids or Tacitus, 
Dr. Paler founds these observations :— 1. The learned men of that age be- 
hek) Christianity in a distant and obscure view ;— 2. But liulo reliance can 
be placed on the most acute judxments, in subjects which they are pleased 
to despise. If Christianity had not survived to tell its own story, it must 
have gone down tn posterity as a pestilent or pemieious superstition ;—3. 
This contempt, prior to examination, is an intellectual vice, from which the 
greatest faculties of the mind are not free ;— and, 4. We need not be sur- 
prised that many writers of that age did not mention Christianity, when 
•hose who did appear to have misconceived its nature and character. See 
Faley*s Evidences, voL H. pp. 907—^20. where theprecedinc hioUareiUus- 
tnledatl^r 



tianity to be only a narticular sort of Jndais n, and calling the 
Christians atheiatSy because they taught that the gods of the 
nations were either nothing at all, or dead men, or demons, 
and because they worshipped a spiritual Deity in a spiritual 
manner, and had neither temples nor altars. After>»'ards, 
when the Gospel began to spread, and false teachers and 
vicious professors infested the cnurch (as Christ had foretold), 
the Gentiles would not distinguish between the factious here- 
tics (who wished to make themselves heads of parties) and 
the true disciples of Christ : and, as the ancient Christians 
frequently complained, they laid tiie crimes of these foiae 
and immoral brethren to the charge of Christianity: n&t 
could the singular innocence and piety of the Christians se- 
cure them from malicious and false accusations. 
Lastly, the antiquity of paganism, and the many distin- 

Suished blessings which (it was imagined) the propitious in- 
uence of their neroes and gods had from time to time con- 
ferred upon their several countries, together with the simple 
and artless manner in which the apostles and first Christians, 
and their followers, propagated a religion that had nothing; in 
its external appearance to lecummend it,— concurred, in addi- 
tion to the causes already stated, to lessen the force of the 
miracles wrought by Jesus Christ and his apostles ; and pre- 
vented no small number of the rich, the great, and the learned, 
from giving in their names among the earliest converts to 
the faith and obedience which is m Jesus Christ. **• Such 
were the prejudices of the Jews and Gentiles, which made so 
many of them unwilling and unfit to receive Uie Christian 
religion. But there is reapon to think that the number of 
unbelievers, among those to whom the Gospel was first 
preached, was not altogether so great as is commonly ima- 
gined. Besides those who professed Christianity, ana those 
who rejected and opposed it, there were in all probability 
multitudes between ooth, neither perfect Christians, nor yet 
unbelievers ; they had a favourable opinion of the pospel, 
but worldly considerations made them unwilling to own it. 
There were many circumstances which inclined them to 
think that Christianity was a divine revelation, but there 
were many inconveniences which attended the open profes- 
sion of it ; and they could not find in themselves courage 
enough to bear them ; to disoblige their friends and families, 
to ruin their fortunes, to lose their reputation, their liberty, 
and their life, for the sake of this new religion. Therefore 
they were willing to hope, that if they endeavoured to ob- 
serve the gteat precepts of morality, which Christ had repre- 
sented as the principal part, the sum and substance of reli- 




form, they were willing to hope that God would accept this, 
and that ne would excuse and forgive the rest. 

The account which we have ot those times is very short, 
but enough is said in the New Testament to show that this 
supposition is not groundless, and that many thought and 
actcKl in this manner ; for we are there told that several believed 
in Christ, but durat not own it, some because they loved the 
praise of men, othera because they feared the Jews, because 
they would not be put out of the synagogue, othera because 
they would not part with their possessions. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea is said to have been secretly his disciple; Nicode- 
mus seems to have had the same disposition ; and afterwards 
Gamaliel, and other Pharisees who opposed the persecution 
and the punishment of the apostles, were probab^ not a lit- 
tle inclined to Christianity. Thus it was then, and thus it 
hath been ever since. Truth has had concealed and timo- 
rous friends, who, keeping their sentiments to themseivea, or 
disclosing them only to a few, complied with established 
errora and superatitions, which they disliked and despised. 
They who are at all acquainted with history know that •* 
great number of such examples might be produced. 

" The opposition which &e Gospel experienced from the 
Jews and (jentiles arose principally from their vices. To 
thb cause the Scriptures ascribe their unbelief, and observo 
that truth is hidden from those who love darkness rather than 
light, whose deeds are evil, who hate to be reformed, whos«i 
minds are carnal and cannot be subject to the law of Goa, 

• Erasmus, Epist 683. says, Quid ego potaissem opimlari Luthero, m mc 
pericah comitem fecissein, nisi ut pro uno perirent duol—MoIta quideiQ 
prosciare et docuil et monuit, atc|oe otinam sua bona nialis intolerabilibos 
nonvitiasset i Quod si omnia pie ncripsisset, noo tamen ^rat animus ob 
veritalem caplte periclitari. Non omncs ad martyriain salii habeni roburie. 
Vcreor, ne, ai quid iiiciderit tumultus, Petrom sim iniitaturus. 

Father Paul, being aaiied by a friend how he could hold cnounanion vriib 
the church of Rome, replied Veua non dedil miJU spiritum Lutkeri. 
Burnet's Life of Bedell, p. 16. and Bayto'i Diet «t WeidaenML 
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and who bave pleasure in niirigfateousnees. Of such persons 
it is said, that none of them shall understand/'^ 

(3.) A third objection to the prophecies that announce the 
umveTsallty of die Christian reli$(ion, is founded on the fact, 
that a cotisiderabie part of mankind^ both in Europe and Asia, 
now embruce Mokammeditm^ and receive the Koran of dioham- 
med a» an inspired book : which they would not do if Chruh 
tianity were rtaUy from God, 

jinswer. We conceive that the prophecies are fulfilled 
when all parts of the world shall have had the offer of Chris- 
tianity i but by no means that it shall be upheld among them 
by a miracle. This is contrarv to the whole analogy of na- 
ture. God gives increase to the tree, but does not prevent 
its decay. He gives increase to a man, but does not prevent 
his jewing infirm. Thus religion, when planted in a coun- 
try, Ls left to the natural course of tbinss ; and if that CQuntry 
grows supine, and does not cherish the olessing, it must take 
on itseli the consequence. We conceive, therefore, that, 
with regard to all those countries which receive the Koran, 
where the Gospel once flourished, the prophecy has already 
been fulfilled. Indeed, their jE^ruen/ state is an accomplish- 
ment of prophecy, inasmuch as it was foretold that such a 
falling away should take place. Not to enter into too minute 
details, it may be remarked, that the seven churches of Asia 
lie, to this very day, in the same forlorn and desolate condition 
\%'hich the angel had signified to the apostle John (Rev. ii. 
iii.) ; their candlestick is removed out of its place, their churches 
are turned into mosqnes, and their worship into the grossest 
superstition. The prevalence of infidel principles on the 
C^ontinent is notorious; and eaually notorious are the at- 
tempts making to disseminate tnem in this highly favoured 
couutry. Yet aU these countries have had the Ixofpel, and if 
they should hereafter expel it, as the French did a few years 
since, it will be their own fault. The prophecy has been ful- 
filled. 

The opposers of revelation have not failed to contrast the 
rapid progress of Mohammedism with the propagation of 
Christiamty ; and have urged it as an argument, to show 
that there was nothing miraculous in the extension of 
the religion of Jesus. But, in making this assertion, they 
have either not known, or have designedly suppressed, the 
connections and means of assbtance which favoured Mo- 
hammed, and which leave nothing wonderful in the success 
of his doctrine. That success, however, is satisfactorily^ ac- 
counted for by the religious, political, and civil state of tlie 
East at the tune the pseudo-prophet of Arabia announced his 
pretensions, and by the nature of his doctrine, as well as by 
the means to which he had recourse for its propagation. 

Mohammed came into the world exactly at the time suited 
to his purposes, when its political and civil state was most 
fdvourable to a new conqueror. 

In Arabia Felix, religion was at that time in a most de- 
plorable state. Its inhabitants were divided into four reli- 
i^ious parties, some of whom were attached to tlie idolatrous 
^'orship of the Sabians, who adored the stars as divinities ; 
A'hile others followed the idolatry of the Magi, who wor- 
>hipped fire. The Jewish religion had a great many fol- 
owers, who treated the others with much cruelty ; and the 
L^hristians who were at that time resident there, formed prin- 
cipally an assemblage of difiereut sects, who had t iken re- 
u^e among this free people because they were not tolerated 
.a the Roman empire. Among the Christian sects in the 
?astt:^m pa.t of the empire, bitter dissensions and cruel ani- 
mosities prevailed, which filled great part of the east with 
ramage, assassinations, and such detestable enonnities, as 
«ndeied the very name of Christiemity odious to many, llie 
sure doctrines and holy precepts of the Gospel had been de- 
eded into superstitious idolatry ; and the deca]^ of morality, 
in every class, had kept equal pace with that of piety. Un- 
ier such a distracted state of religion, it would have been 
nighly wonderful if in a short time, Mohammed had notpro- 
:urcMl a numerous train of followers. The Christian religion, 
[>n tlie contrary, received its origin in a country where the 
[>nly true God was worshipped, and the Mosaic ceremonial 
law (which it abrogated) was universally revered. 

If the corruptions and distresses of Christianity were thus 

lionally favourable to the aspiring views of Mohammed, the 

political state of the world at that time contributed not less 

t Jonin's Discourses on the Christian Religion, disc. i. pp. 91—94. In the 
free ediDg part of Uiat discourse, the learned author has discussed, at 
rn^th, the causes of the rejection of Christianity by the Gentiles, which we 
lav*: necessarily treated with brevity. That "No Talid Argument can be 
irawn frout the Incredulity of the Heathen Philosophers against the Truth 
>f tbe CbnstUo Religion,^' has beenproved by Mr. J. A. Jeremie^ in his 
Sornaian Prize Kiaay, Cambridge, 18116. 8vo. _ 
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remarkably to the success of the impostor. While the once 
formidable empires of Rome, on the one hand, overwhelmed 
by the fierce incursions of the northern barbarians, and of 
Persia, on the other, distracted by its own intestine divisions, 
were evidently in the last state of decay, Arabia was in every 
respect prosperous and flourishing. Naturally populous in 
itself, it hacl received a very considerable accession of inha- 
bitants from the Grecian empire; whence religious intole- 
rance had driven great numbers of Jews and Christians to 
seek an asylum in a country, where they might enjoy their 
opinions without interruption, and profess them without dan- 
ger. The Arabians were a free but illiterate people, not de- 
voted like other nations to the extravagances of sensual plea- 
sures, but temperate and hardy, and therefore properly 
q[ualified for new conquests. This brave people were at that 
time divided into separate tribes, each independent of the 
other, and consequently connected by no political union : — a 
circumstance that greatly facilitated the conquests of Mo- 
hammed. The pseudo-prophet himself was descended from 
a family of much power and consequence ; and, by a fortu- 
nate marriage witli an opulent widow, was raised, from in- 
digent circumstances, to be one of the richest men in Mecca. 
He was, moreover, endowed with fine and politic talents ; 
and from the various journeys which he made in prosecuting 
his mercantile concerns, had acquired a perfect acquaintance 
with the constitution of the country. These, added to his 
high descent and family connections, could not fail of attract- 
ing attention and followers to the character of a religious 
teacher, in an age of ignorance and barbarism. No such ad- 
vantages of rank, wesJth, or powerful connections were pos- 
sessed by Jesus Christ. Of humble descent, bred up in 
poverty, he continued in that state all his life, having fre- 
quently no place where he could lay his head. A man so 
circumstanced was not likely, by his own personal influence, 
to force a new religion, much less a false one, upon the 
world. 

In forming a new religion, Mohammed studied to adapt it 
to the notions of the four religions that prevailed in Araoia ; 
making its ritual less burdensome, and its morality more in- 
dulgent. From the idolatry of the Sabians and Magi, he 
took the religious observance of Friday, and of the four 
months in the year, together with various superstitious 
fables concerning the resurrection of the dead and th? last 
judgment. From the Jews, to whom he announced himself 
as the Messiah, the conqueror in whom their prophecies 
centered, he borrowed many tales, particularly concerning 
angels, numeroiis purifications and lasts, the prohibition of 
certain kinds of food, and of usury, and the permission of 
polygamy, and of capricious divorce. From the jarring and 
corrupted Christian sects (to whom he proclaimed himself 
as the Paraclete or Comforter, that was to accomplish the 
yet unfulfilled system of revelation) he derived a variety of 
doctrinal tenets, both false and true, concerning the divine 
decrees, the authority of Jesus, and of the evangelists, the 
resurrection of the body, and the universal judginent of man- 
kind, together with many moral precepts. By this artful 
compilation he united all the four religions of his country, 
and thus procured a more easy admittance for his new doc- 
trine. 

Further, Mohammed established hid religion in su^h a 
manner, that it did not excite against itself the passions of 
men, but on the contrary flattered them in various ways. It 
was easier to perform certain corporeal ceremonies and 
purifications, to recite certain prayers, to give alms, to fast, 
and to midertake pilgrimages to Mecca, than to restrain lusts, ' 
to suppress all sinful appetites, and to confine those which 
are imiocent within proper bounds. Such a system of doc- 
trine, so accommodating to every bad passion, — ^accom- 
panied by the permission of polygamy and capricious divorce, 
and by the promise of a full enjoyment of gross sensual 
pleasures in a future life,^^;ould not fail of procuring him a 
considerable accession of followers, and in no long time 
brought the brave and warlike tribes of Arable under his 
standard. Far different was the holy and pure doctrine of 
Christ. He and Ids apostles strictly tbrbade all sin, required 
of all, without exception, the mortification of their most 
beloved lusts, cancelled the ceremonies of the Jews, and all 
the foolish superstitions of the heathens. Christ made no 
allowance, granted no indulgence ; and yet his religion has 
continued to prevail against the strongest corruptions and 
most uiveterate prejudices. Mohammed changed his system 
of doctrine, and altered his laws and ceremonies, to suit the 
dispositions of the people. He sometimes established one 
laWf and then supprossed it; pretending a divine re?elatio» 
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for both, thounrh they were inconsistent. But Christ was 
always the same, and his laws were and are invariable. Con- 
scious that his pretended revelation would not bear the test of 
examination, it is death by one of the laws of Mohammed to 
contradict the Koran, or to dispute about his religion. The 
Gospel, on the contrary, was submitted to free inquiry : the 
more strictly it is examined, the brighter do its evidences 
appear; ana the rude assaults, which at various times have 
been made against it, have served only to demonstrate its 
divine origin oejrond the possibility of refutation. 

^ The pretensions of Mohammed were not accompanied 
by any of those external evidences, which may always be 
expected to confirm and to distinrruish a divine revelation. 
To miraculous power, that most infallible test of divine in- 
terposition, he openly disclaimed every pretence, and even 
boldly denied its necessity to confirm the mission of a pro- 
phet.^ He deemed it sufficient to appeal to a secret and 
unattested intercourse with an angel, and above all, to the 
inimitable sublimity and excellence of the Koran. To the 
former of these pretences no serious attention is due ; for, 
instead of affording any evidence in support of the claims of 
Mohammed, it notoriously wants proof? to establish its own 
authenticity." With regard to the boasted sublimity and 
excellence of the Koran, — ^vi^ich the pseudo-prophet alleged, 
bore strong and visible characters of an almighty hand, and 
was designed by God to compensate the want of any mi- 
raculous power, — it has been satisfactorily shown not only 
to be far oelow the Scriptures, both in the propriety of its 
imacres and the force of its descriptions ; but its finest pas- 
sapres are acknowledged imitations of them, and like all 
imitations, infinitely inferior to the great original.^ The 
Moslems in proof of their religion appeal to the plenary and 
manifest inspiration of the Koran. They rest the divinity 
of their book upon its inimitable excellence ; but instead of 
holding it to be divine because it is excellent, they believe 
its excellence because they admit its divinity. There is 
nothing in the Koran which affects the feelmfl[s, nothing 
which elevates the imagination, nothing which enUghtens tlie 
understanding, nothing which improves the heart. It con- 
tains no beautiful narrative, no proverbs of wisdom or axioms 
of morality ; it is a chaos of detached sentences, a mass of 
dull tautology. The spirit which it breathes is in unison 
with the immoral and absurd tenets which it inculcates, — 
savage and cruel ; forbidding those who embrace the Mos- 
lem faith to hold any friendly intercourse with infidels or those 
who reject it, and commanding them to make war upon the 
latter. Such is the JCoran as now extant; but it is well 
known that it has received alterations, additions, and amend- 
ments, by removing some of its absurdities, since it was 
first compiled by ^fohammed.* The Christian revelation, 
on the contrary, remains to this day as it was written by its 
inspired authors ; and the more minutely it is investigated, 
Mie more powerfully does it appeal to the hearts and minds 
of all who examine it with honesty and impartiality. 

Of the prophetic spirit of Mohammed, we have this soli- 
tary instance. When he went to visit one of his wives, he 
says, that God revealed to him what she desired to say to 
him : he approved of one part and rejected the other. ^ W nen 
he told his wife what was in her will to speak to him, she 
demanded of him who had revealed it to nim 1 " He that 
knoweth all things," said Mohammed, " hath revealed it to 
me, that ye mayXe converted ; your hearts are inclined to do 
what is forbidden. If yc act any thing against the prophet, 
* know that God is his protector." There is not a single cir- 
cumstance to render this relation credible. 

Such were the circumstances that contributed to promote 
the success of Mohammedism; circumstances that in no 
degree appertained to the origin of Christianity. ^ During 
the first sevai years, indeed, when the Arabian impostor 
used only peisuasion, and confined his exertions to Mecca, 
it appears tnat he could reckon no more converts than eighty- 
three men and eighteen women. Contrast with this the 
rapid spread ot Ctiristianity during the same period.^ But 
no sooner was he enablea to assemble a party sufficient to 
support his ambitious designs, than he threw off the mask, 
which was no longer necessary ; and disclaiming tlie softer 
arts of persuasion and reasoning, immediately adopted a 

> Hence no credit is due to the miraculous storfes related or Mohammed 
by Ahulfeda, who wrote the account six hundred yeara after hia death, or 
which are found in tlic to{(end of Al JanabI, who hved two huTtdredyean. 

« Profipflaor White's Bamplon lectures, pp. ^1—2512. 

a ctee Koran, cli. ii. pp. 22. 2S. ch. iii. p. 50. and ch. ▼. p. 89. Sale's trans- 
lation, 4to. ediL. 

* See pp. 130 132. supra. 



quicker and more efficacious mode of conversion. It 
alleg-ed by the deceiver, that, since a disobedient world had 
disdained or rejected the ineffectual summons, which divine 
mercy had sent in former times by the prophets, who came 
with appeals to the senses and reason of mankind ; it had 
now pleased the Almighty to send forth his last great pro- 
phet, by the strength ot his aim and the* power of his rword, 
to compel men to embrace the truth. A voluptuous paradise 
and the highest heavens were the rewards of those who 
fought his hattles, or expended their fortunes in his cause ; 
andthe courage of his adiierents was fortified and sharpened 
by the doctrine of fatalism which he inculcated. From all 
these combined circumstances, the success of the arms and 
religion of Mohammed kept equal pace ; nor can it excite 
surprise, when we know the conditions which he proposed 
to the vanquished. Death or conversion was the only cnoice 
offered to idolatere ; while to the Jews and Christians was 
leA the somewhat milder alternative of subjection and tribute, 
if they peraisted in their own religion, or of an eanal fKirtid- 
pation in the rights and liberties, the honoure ana privileges 
of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of their eon- 
querora. 

How different the conduct of Christ ! *« He employed no 
other means of converting men to his religion, but persuasion, 
argrument, exhortation, miracles, and prophecies. He made 
use of no other force, but the force of truth — no other sword, 
but the sword of the spirit, that is, the word of God. He had 
no arms, no legions to fight his cause. He was the Prince of 
peace, and preached peace to all the world. Without power, 
without support, without any followera, but twelve poor hum- 
ble men, without one circumstance of attraction, innuence, or 
compulsion, ^e triumphed over the prejudices, the learning, 
the religion of his country ; over the ancient rites, idolatry, 
and superstition, over the philosophy, wisdom, and aiitliority 
of the whole Roman empire. W hcrever Mohammedism has 
penetrated, it has carried despotism, barbarism, and igno- 
rance ;^ wherever Christianity has spread, it has produced 
the most beneficial effects on nations and individuals, in the 
diffusion of knowledge, in morals, religion, governments, in 
social and personal happiness.*'^ 

The continued prevalence of this baleful system of religiog 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the profound ignorance 
of the nature of the human heart, in which Mohammedism 
leaves its votaries, — the want of right moral feelingr, wiiti h 
accompanies inveterate and universal ignorance, — ^the vices 
in which it allows its professors to live, and the climates in 
which they live, — ^the cnilling despotism of all Mohammedan 
govemments, — and tlie cunning fraud and extortion which 
universally prevail in them.' 

^*Let not then the Christian be offended, or the infidel 
triumph, at the successful establishment and long continuance 
of so acknowledged an imposture, as affording any reasonable 
ground of objection against our holy faith. Let these events 
rather be considered as evidences of its truth, — as accom- 
plishments of the general prediction of our Lord, ihat/alseprt^ 
pkets and false Christs should arise^ and should deceive majty ; 
and especially of that particular and express prophecy in the 
revelations of his beloved disciple (Rev. ix. 1, &c.), wliich 
has been determined by the ablest commentators to relate to 
the impostor Mohammed, and tcr his false and impious re- 
ligion, which, arising like a smoke out of the bottomless ifit, 
suddenly overshadowed the eastern world, and involved its 
wretched inhabitants in darkness ond in error,'*''^ 

(4.) Lastly, it is objected that Christianity is known imly 
to a small portion of mankind^ and thai if the Christian rertht' 
tion came frum God^ no part of the human rate would renudn 

• "Mohammed eetabliahed Ma religion/' aa^ra the profoand Pascal, " bj 
kilUng othera ;— Jeaus Christ, bj makinjr hia lollowers lay down tbeir owa 
lives : Mohammed, bv forbiddiog his law to be read,— JesiiaChriat, bj ccm- 
manding us to read. In a word, the two were so opposite, that if Mo 
hammed toolc the war in all human probabilitv tu auccced, Jeaus Chrut 
tools the vray, humanly apeakinjr, to be disappointed. And hence, ioBfad 
of concluding that because Mohammed succeeded, Jcsua might in like 
manner have succeeded, we ought to infer, that since Mohammed baa £ac 
ceeded, Ctiristianity must have inevitably perished, il it had not tteen sup 
ported by a power altogether divine." Thoughts, p. 197. London, IdW. 

• And'yet, notwithstanding the facta above stated (such are th« shifls lo 
which infidelity is driven), it has lately been asaerted by an anlagooic« of 
revelation, that "of the two booka*' (the Bible andthe Koran\ *'Ube iattet^ 
(the Koran) " haa the moat truthSf and amore impreaaive moral code .rr* 

f The topica above hinted are fhlty illuaCrated by Mr. Jowett, in bia Chn» 
Uan Researches in ttie Mediterranean, pp. 217—276. 

• White'a Bampton Lecturea, p. 99. ; Irom which maaterty work the pre 
ceding sketch of the progress of Mohammedism has been chiefly drawn. 
Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 377—3%. Bp. Portrat 
on the Christian Rerelwon, propoaition viii. Sea also Bp. Sumner's £w 
dences of Christianity, chap. vii. on the Wiadom manifested in the Chr» 
tian Scrlptarea, compared with the Cime-aervinf poUay of Mohammed. 
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if^nontni of i/, no tmdenianding wculd fail to be eoiwmeed 
6tf if. 

Answer. The opposera of the Christian revelation cannot 
with propriety nrge its non-universality as an objection ; for 
their religion (if the deism or rather atheism, which they 
vmh to propagate, may be designated by that name,) is so 
▼ory far from being universal, tnat, for one who professes 
deism, we shall find in the world one thousand who profess 
Christianity. Besides, we clearly see that many benefits 
which God has bestowed on men are partial as to the en- 
joyment. Some are given to particular nations, but denied 
to the rest of the wond : others are possessed by some in- 
dividuals oaly of a favoured nation. A moderate know- 
ledge ot hbtory will be sufficient to convince us, that in the 
moral government of the world, the bounties of Providence, 
as well as mental endowments, and the means of improve- 
ment, are distributed with wliat appears to us an unequal 
hand. When the objections to this mequality of distribution 
are considered and refuted, the objection arising from the 
(ntrtial knowledge of Christianity is answered at the same 
time. 

The subject, however, may be viewed in another light. 
Some hlessmgs flow immediately from God to every person 
who enjoys mem : others are conveyed by the instrumen- 
tality of man ; and depend on the philanthropy of man for 
their continuance and extension. The last is tne case as to 
the knowledge of Christianity. When it was first revealed, 
it was committed into the hands of the disciples of Jesus ; 
and its propagation in the world ever since has depended on 
their exertions in publishing it among the nations. That 
a melancholy negligence has been too often betrayed, must 
be acknowloiged and deplored. But at the same time it 
will be found, that in numberless instances the most violent 
oppoeition has been made to the zealous endeavours of 
Christians ; and that it is owing to the sanguinary persecu- 
tions by the rulers of the world, that the Gospel aoes not 
now enlighten the whole habitable globe. If a conqueror, 
followed by his powerful army, desolate a country, and bum 
the cities and villages, and destroy the cattle ana the fields 
of com, and the people perish for cold and hunger, is their 
misrry to be ascribed to a want of goodness in God, or to the 
Auperabounding wickedness of mani The answer will 
equally apply to the subject before us.^ 

But the objection will appear less cogent, when it is con- 
sidered that Chiistianity is not the religion of a day, nor of an 
aprc ; but a scheme of mercy, that gradually attains its triumphs, 
and which, overcoming all opposition, will ultimately be pro- 
pagated throughout the earth, llie most enlightened and 
oest civilized nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been 
biest with the Gospel; and with regard to the others, to 
whom it has not yet been carried, this favour has been with- 
held from them, because it is ordained that the spreading of 
the Gospel should keep pace with the improvements of rea- 
fv)ti. Tne wisdom of this appointment is evident. Revela- 
tion is most properly bestowed after the weakness of human 
reason, in its best state, has been demonstrated by experi- 
ence. Besides, it would not have answered the design in- 
tended to be produced by the Gospel, if it had been univer- 
sally spread at the beginning. Tne conceptions which the 
converted heathens formed ofthe true religion were necessa- 
rily very imperfect: hence sprang the great corruptions of 
Christianity which so early prevailed. Had the Christian 
rr-ligion been universally propagated in the first ages, it would 
hive been diffused in an imperfect form. Nor is this all. 
The partial propagation of the Gospel, with the other objec- 
tiona that have been brought against Christianity, having 
rendered its divine original a matter of dispute, the tendency 
of theise disputes has been to separate the wheat from the 
chiff (which at the beginning necessarily mixed itself with 
the Gospel), and to make Christians draw their relipfion from 
the Scriptures alone. It is thus that Christianity, in uie course 
of ages, will acquire its genuine form. Then, also, it will 
be surrounded with the greatest lustre of evidence ; and al- 
though, for the reason just stated, the Gospel has hitherto 
been confined to comparatively a tew countries, yet we are 
assured that in due time it will be offered to them all, and 
will be diffused over the whole earth, with all its attendant 
blessings. The predictions of the prophets, of Christ, and 
his apostles, relative to the extension ofthe Gospel, expressly 
announce that it is to be thus progressively diffused, and 
that it ydW finally triumph, when the earth ahall be full 
of the knowledge of the tiord, as the waters cover the sea, 

*■ Bogne'i Etmj on the Dirioe Authority of the New TeHamenC, p. SSSi 



(Isa. xi. 9.*^ Through the divine blessing on the labours of 
hundreds or faithful missionaries, who have been and are now 
employed in carrying the Gospel into all lands, we see great 
advances actually made in spreading Christianity ; and we 
doubt not but the Gospel will be planted, agreeably to the di- 
vine predictions, in all the vast continents of Airica, Asia, 
America, and in the islands of Austral Asia. 

The sincerity and piety of fallible men, it is true, can never 
do justice to the means wnich God has graciously vouchsafed ; 
ana it will always be a real grief to good men, that, among 
many, there exists little more Uian the name of Christian. But 
the advocates of Christianity do not pretend that its evidence 
is so irresistible, that no understanding can fail of being con- 
vinced by it; nor do they deny it to nave been within the 
compass of divine power, to have communicated to the world 
a higher degree olassurance, and to have given to his com- 
munication a stronger and more extensive influence. But the 
not having more evidence, is not a sufiicient reason for reject- 
ing that wnich we already have. If such evidence were irre- 
sistible^ it would restrain the voluntary powers too much, to 
answer the purpose of trial and probation : it would call for 




that previous desire to leam and to obey the will of God, which 
forms the test of the virtuous principle, and which induces 
men to attend with care and reverence to every credible inti- 
mation of that will, and to resign present advautiigcs and pre- 
sent nleasures to every reasonaole expectation of propitiating 
his ravour. " Men's moral probation may be, wnctlier tliey 
will take due care to iiJorm themselves by impariicJ consi- 
deration ; and, afterwards, whether they will act as the case 
requires upon the evidence which theyliave. And this, we 
find by experience, is often our probation, in our temporal 
capacity."* 

Funner, if the evidence of the Gospel were irresbti- 
ble, it would leave no place for the admission of internal 
evidence;^ which ought to bear a considerable part in the 
proof of every revelation, because it is a species of evidence 
which applies itself to the knowledge, love, and practice of 
virtue, and which operates in proportion to the degree cf tliose 
qualities which it finds in the nerson whom it addresses. 
Men of gooff dispositions, among Christians, r.re greatly affect- 
ed by the impression which the Scriptures themselves mako 
on their minds ; and their conviction is much stiengthoued by 
these impressions. It is likewise true that they who fdii- 
cerely act, or sincerely endeavour to act, accordns; to what 
the^ believe, that is, according to the just result oi^the proba- 
bilities (or, if the reader please, the possibilities) in natural 
and revealed religion, which they themselves perceive, and 
according to a rational estimate of consequences, and aI)ove 
all, according to the just effect of those principles of gratitude 
and devotion, which even the view ot nature generates in a 
well-ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding furlher. This 
also may have been exactly what was designed.^ On the 
contrary, where any persons never set themselves heartily and 
in earnest to be informed in religion,— or who secretly wish it 
may not prove true, and who are less attentive to evidence than 
to difliculties, and mare attentive to objections than to what 
has long since been most satisfactorily said in answer to tlicm ; 
-—such peraons can scarcely be thought in a likely way of 
seeing the evidence of religion, though it were most certainly 
tnie, and capable of being ever so fully proved. ** If any 
accustom themselves to consider this subject usually in the 
way of mirth and sport: if they attend to forms and repre- 
sentations, and inadequate manners of expression, instead of 
the real things intenaed by tliem (for signs cAen can be no 
more than inadequately expressive of tlie things signified^ : 
or if they substitute human errors, in the rooni of divine trutn , 
why may not all, or any of these things, hinder some men 
from seeing that evidence which really is seen by others ; as 
a like turn of mind, with respect to matters of common sp^ 
culation and practice, does, we find, by experience, hinder 
them from attaining that knowledge and right understanding, 
in matters of common speculation and practice, which more 
fair and attentive minds attain to? And the effect will be 
the same, whether their neglect of seriously considering the 
evidence of religion, and their indirect behaviour with regard 
to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from the grosser 

• Butler's Analogy, part 11. chap. vl. p. 227. The whole of that ehaptei^ 
which treats on the objection now under consideration, will abuDdantl/ 
repay the trouble of a diA> en/ perusal. 

• This sort of evidence is fully stated in the IbUowlng chapter. 
« Faley'sEyideoce^ toL U. pp 340-062. 
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vices ; or whether it be owing to this, that fonns and figura- 
tive manners of expression, as well as erroTS, administer oc- 
casions of ridicule when the things intended, and the truth 
itself, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turn so far, 
as to lose all sense of conduct and |)rudence in worldly affairs, 
and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. ^ And, 
in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, (fo 
hinder us from being rightly informed, with respect to com- 
mon things ; and they may, in like manner, and perhaus in 
some fartnei providential manner, with respect to moral and 
religious subjects, hinder evidence from being laid before us, 
and from being seen when it is. The Scripture* does declare, 
Ihat every one shall not understand. Am it makes no differ- 
ence, by what providential conduct this comes to pass : 
whether the evidence of Christianity was, originally and with 
design, put and left so, as that those who are desirous of 
evaoiug moral obligations should not see it ; and that honest- 
minded persons should ; or, whether it come to pass by any 
other means."* Now, that Christianity has been estabnshed 
in the world, and is still spreading in all directions, God does 
not work miracles to make men religious ; he only sets the 
^ trutli before them, as rational and accountable beings. It 
was and is the merciful design of God, not to condemn the 
world, but to save it,— even to save all, without exception, 
who will listen to the overtures of his Gospel. He that be- 
lieves and obeys the Gospel shall not finally be condemned, 
but will obtain a complete pardon : while, on the other hand, 
he who wilfully rejects this last great offer of salvation to 
mankind, must expect the consequence. And the ground of 
his condemnation is, that such a person chooses to remain igno- 
rant, rather than to submit himself to the teachings of this 
heavenly revelation. LAght (Jesus Christ, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, the fountain of light and life) is come into the tuor/d 
(diffusing his benign influences every where, and favouring 
men with a clear and full revelation of the divine will) : arS 
yet men haw loved darkness rather than light, have preferred 
sin to holiness: — and why? — Because .their deeds were evil. 
The bad man avoids the truth which condemns him ; while 
the good man seeks it, as the ground-work and proof of his 
actions.' 

It were no difficult task to adduce other examples of the 
fulfilment of prophecy, if the limits necessarily assigned to 
this section would permit: we shall therefore add but two 
more instances in illustration of the evidence from prophecy. 

The first is, the long apostasy and general corruption of 
the professors of Christianity, so plainly foretold, and under 
sucn express and particular characters, m the apostolic writ- 
>ngs ; wnich, all the world may see, has been abundantly ful- 
filled in the church of Rome. Who that had lived in those 
days, when Christianity was struggling under all the incum- 
bent weight of Jewish bigotry and pagan intolerance and 
persecution, could from the state of things have possibly con- 
jectured, that a risin? sect, every where spoken against, would 
ever have given birui to a tyrant, who would oppose and exalt 
himself above all laws, human and divine, sitting as God in 
the temple (f God, and claiming and swaying a sceptre of 
universal spiritual empire 1 Who, that behelathe low estate 
of the Christian churcn in the first age of its existence, could 
ever have divined that a remarkable character would one day 
arise out of it, who should establish a vast monarchy, whose 
coming should be with all power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders (pretended miracles), and with aU aeceivableness of un^ 
righteousness, commanding the worship of demons, angels, 
or departed saints ; forhidding to marry, and comnumding to 
abstain from meats ? In short, we see the characters of the 
beast, and the false prophet, and the harlot of Babylon, now ex- 
emplified in every particular, and in a city that is seated upon 
seven mountains : so that, if the pontiff of Rome had sat for 
his picture, a more accurate likeness could not have been 
drawn.* The existence of these monstrous corruptions of 

» Dan. xH. 10. See also Itsa. xxix. 13, 14. Matt. vi. 23. and xi. 25. and xiil. 
11, 12. John iii. 19. v. 44. 1 Cor. li. 14. and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. an 
that aflTeclionate as well as authoritative arlmonition, so very many times in- 
culcated, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Grotius saw so strongly 
the thing mtended in these, and other paaaages of Scripture of the like 
sense, m to say, that the proof given to us of Christianity was less than it 
might have been for this very purpose: Ut ita aermo evangehitanquam lapis 
easet Lydius ad queni iugenia sanabilia exi)lorarentur. Do Ver. Rel. Christ, 
lib. ii. tnwaids tiie end. 

• liuilar's Analogy, jwrt il. ch. vi. pp. 272, 273. 

» The topics above considered are ably discussed and fllastrated in vari- 
ous other points of view, in Mr. Lonsdale's three discourses, entitled "Some 
popular Objections ajralnRt Christianity considered, and the general Cha- 
racter of l)ni>elief represented.*' 8vo. London, 18B0. 

* On the New Testament prophecies respecting the papal antichrist (as 
weji as those of Dante!) see Bp. Newton's Dissertations, vol it Bp. Kurd's 
Introdnccio:- to Prophecy, wrmons 7. and 8. (Works, voL ▼. pp. 171—232.) 



the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, which no human 
penetration could have foreseen, is a great confirmation ano 
standing monument of the truth of the Gospel, and demon- 
strates the divine inspiration of those persons who wrote these 
books, and circumstantialW predicted future events and futore 
corruptions of religion, innnitely beyond the reach of all con- 
ception and discernment merely human. ' 

The other instance alluded to, is the present spread of infi- 
delity, in various parts of the professedly Christian world, 
the efforts of which to subvert tne Christian faith (we know) 
will ultimately be in vain, *' for the gates of hell shall not 
prevail'' against the church of Christ. Among the various 
signs of the last days, that is, during the continmance of the 
Messiah's kingdom, or the prevalence of Christianity in the 
world, it is foretold that *Kthere shall come sabers and mockert, 
walking after their oum lusts, who separate themselves by apos- 
tasy, sensual, not having the spirit, lovers of their ownsAet, 
covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, duooedieni to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce-breakers, 
false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 

loeers 




_ power 

^ (2 Pet/iii. 3." 7ude 18, 19. 2 Tim. iii. 2—6.) 
These predictions point out the true source of all infidelity, 
and of men's motives for scoffing at religion. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is pure and holj ; it requires 
holiness of neart and of life, and enjoins subnussion to civil 
government as an ordinance of God. 'Die safety of all states 
depends upon religion ; it ministers to social order, confere 
stability upon government and laws, and gives security to 
property. " Reli^on, unfeignedly loved, peri'ecteth men^s 
abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services in the common- 
wealth ;" while infidelity, immorality, tmd sedition usually eo 
hand in hand. In the present state of the world, infidelity is 
closely allied with the revolutionary question ; and.generally 
speaking, those who are eager to revolutionize a// existing 

{[ovemments, under the ostensible pretence of promoting the 
iberty and prosperity of mankind, are alike infidels in pre- 
cept and in practice. The one is a necessary consequence 
otthe other, for scepticism subverts the whole foundation of 
morals ; it not only tends to corrupt the moral taste, but also 
promotes the growth of vanity, ferocity, and licentiousness.^ 
Hence, presumptuous and impatient of subordination, these 
" scoffers" and " mockers" wish to follow the impulse ol 
their own lusts and depraved passions, and consequently hr.te 
the salutary moral restraints imposed by the Gospel. ** The 
religion of Christ is a code of laws as well as a system c.f 
doctrines ; a rule of practice as well as of faith. It has cer- 
tain conditions inseparably connected with the belief of it, to 
which there is but too oflen a great unwillingness to submit. 
Belief, to be reasonable and consistent, must include obedi- 
ence; and hence arises the main objection to it. Cherifihing 
unchristian dispositions and passions in their bosoms, and 
very freauently also devoted to unchristian practices which 
they will not consent to abandon, — men pretend to decide 
upon the evidences of a religion from whicn they have little 
to hope and much to fear, if it be true." Therefore, they 
labour to prove that the Gospel is not true, in order that tiiey 
may rid themselves of its injunctions ; and, to save them- 
selves the trouble of a fair and candid examination, they copy 
and reassert, without acknowledgment, the oft-refuted objec- 
tions of former opposers of revelation. And, as ridiculing 
religion is the most likely way to depreciate truth in the sight 
of the unreflecting multitude, scoffers, having no solid argu- 
ment to produce against revelation, endeavour to burlesque 
some parts of it, and falsely charge others wiUi being contra^ 
dictory ; they then affect to laugh at it, and get superficial 
thinkers to laugh with them. At length they succeea in per- 
suading themselves that it is a forgery, ana then throw the 
reins loose on the neck of their evil propensities. The his- 
tory of revolutionary France, — ^the avowed contempt of reli- 
gion, morbid insensibility to morals, desecrated Sabbaths,^^ 
and abandonment to amusements the most frivolous and dissi- 
pating, which still prevail in that oountiy, as well as on other 

Kelt on Prophecy, vol ii. pp. 1—61. A compendious view of these predic- 
tions may also be seen in Macknight's Truth of the Gospel Hi«ory, pp. 
676—600. 

• The topics above alluded to are illustrated with unequalled arsumrai 
and eloquence b^the Rev. Robert Hall, in his disconrae on Uodem Infideb- 
ty, considered with respect to ita influence on society. The exnerience of 
more than thirty years, which have elapsed since that diseourw was de- 
livered, has confirmed the truth of every one of the preacher's obaerva- 
tions. 

• Soon after the return of Louis XVm. to the throne of his ancestors, the 
French compelled him to repeal his decree for eoibrciDg a more decco 
obsemkiee of the Habnlh. 
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parts of the Continent, — the rapid strides with which infi- 
delity is advancing in yarious parts of the world, and the ef- 
forts which at this time are making to disseminate the same 
deadly principles among every class of society in our own 
country, are atl so many confirmations of the truth of the New 
Testament prophecies. But the spirit which predicted these 
events is the very same which was poured out upon the 
apostles, and enlightened their minds with the knowledge 
of ^e Gospel; therefore the apostles, who wrote the New 
Testament, had the Spirit of God, and were enlightened 
by it. 

The preceding instances of prophecy and its accomplish- 
ment are only a few, in comparison of those which might 
have been adduced : but they are abundantly sufficient to 
satisfy every candid and sincere investigatorsof the evidences 
of divine revelation, that the writings which contain them 
could only be composed under divine inspiration ; because 
they relate to events so various, so distant, and so contingent, 
tJiat DO human foresight could by any possibility predict 
them. The argument from prophecy is, indeed, not to be 
formed from the consideration of single prophecies, but from 
ail the prophecies taken together, and considered as making 
one system i in which, fropi the mutual connection and de- 
pendence of its parts, preceding prophecies prepare and illus- 
trate those which follow, and Uiese again reflect lis^ht on the 
forecroing : just as in any philosophical system, that which 
shows the solidity of it is the harmony and consistency of 
the i^hole, not the application of it in particular instances. 
Hence, though the evidence be but small, from the comple- 
tion of any one prophecy taken separately, yet that evidence 
beinor always something, the amount of the whole evidence 
resulting from a great number of prophecies, all relative to 
the same desi^, is very considerable ; like many scattered 
rays, which, though each be weak in itself, yet, concentred 
into one point, sh^l form a strong light, and strike the senses 
very powerfully. This evidence is not simply a growing 
evidence, but is, indeed, multiplied upon us from the number 
of reflected lights, which the several component parts of such 
a systems reciprocally throw upon each ; till at length the 
conviction rises into a high degree of moral certainty.^ 

V. Objbctions have l^n made to the darkness and un- 
certainty of prophecy ; but they arise from not duly (^nsider- 
tng its manner and design. The language has been Ssigned 
as one cause of its obscurity, and the indUtinetnesa of Ua re- 
preaeniation as another, but with how little reason or pro- 
priety the following considerations will evince. 

Answer.— 1. As prophecy is a peculiar species of writing, 
it is natural to expect a peculiarity in the Language of which 
it makes use. Sometimes it employs plain t ;rms, but most 
commonly figurative signs. It has symools of its own, which 
are common to all the prophets ; but it is not on this account 
to be considered as a nddle. The symbols are derived from 
the works of creation and providence, from the history of the 
Jews, and of the nations with whom they were most closely 
connected, or by whom they were most violently opposed. 
These symbols have their rules of interpretation, as uniform 
and as certain as any other kind of language :^ and whoever 
applies his mind with patience and attention to the subject 
will be able to understand the general scheme of prophecy, 
and the colour of the events foretold, whether prosperous or 
calamitous ; though he may be utterly unable to discover to 
what person, or precise time and place, they are to be ap- 
plied. 

2. With regard to the alleged objection, of want of clear- 
ness in prophecy, arising from an Indistinct Representation 
3F THE Event, it should be remembered that, if some prophe- 
cies be obscure, others are clear : the latter furnish a proof 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; the former contain no- 
thing against it« In many instances, the obscurity is ao- 
ccninted for, from the extensive grasp of prophecy. Some 
predictions were to have their accomplishrnent in the early 
ages of the church, and were peculiarly designed for the bene- 
fit of those to whom they were immediately delivered : on 
w^hich account they were more plain. This remark applies 
more particularly to the prophecies contained in the New 
Testament. There are other predictions, designed for the 
beiiiefit of those who lived in aiter-ages, particularly the mid- 
dle ages« To the first Christians these were obscure ; but 
when the time advanced towards their accomplishment, the 

A Bp. Herd's Introduction to the 9tudy of Prophecy. (Worki, vol. v. p. 39.) 
« On the Interpretation of the Prophetic Language of the Scriptures, tee 
voh iL pftrtU. bookiU chapter t. 



veil was gradually drawn aside, and they were more clearly 
seen, and better understood. Another class of predictions 
looked forward to the latter ages of the church. These ap- 
peared obscure both to the first Christians and to those who 
lived in the middle ages : but, when that generation appeun^, 
for whose use it was the Divine Will that they shouH be left 
on record, light began to shine upon them ; and the minds 
of men were awakened to look out for their accomplish- 
ment in some great events, which would display the glory 
of God, and ^vance the happiness of his servants. In 
this way the obscurity of many prophecies will be accounted 
for. 

3. Another reason for throwing a veil over the face of pro- 
phecy, whether by its peculiar symbols or by a dark repre- 
sentation, will appear, on considering the Nature op the 
Subject. Some of the events predicted are of such a nature, 
that the fate of nations depends upon them ; and they are to 
be brought into existence by the instrumentality of men. If 
the prophecies had been delivered in plainer terms, some per- 
sons would have endeavoured to hasten their accomplish- 
ment, as others would have attempted to defeat it : nor would 
the actions of men appear so free, or the providence of God 
so conspicuous in their completion. " The obscurity of pro- 
phecy was further necessary to prevent the Old Testament 
economy from sinking too much in the estimation of those 
who lived under it. It served, merel)r to erect the expecta- 
tion of better things to come, without indisposing men from 
the state of discipune and improvement, which was designed 
to prepare for futurity. The whole Jewish dispensation was 
a kina of prophecy, which had both an immeaiate and ulti- 
mate end. It immediately separated the Jews from the other 
nations, and preserved the holy oracles, committed to their 
custody, from being corrupted by idolatrous intercourse ; and 
it ultimately maintained the hope of the Messias and his 
reign. The illustration of this view of the ancient Jewish 
law and constitution is th^ subjectof the epistles to the Gala- 
tians and Hebrews; that ^Hhe law was a schoolmaster to 
lead men to Christ" — ^" that it was the shadow of good things 
to come, but the body was Christ." 

*^ The dispensation of prophecy appears to have been ac- 
commodated with great wisdom to the state of the church in 
every age, to comfort the people of God and to confirm tlieir 
faith, according as they and tne state of religion re(}uired it. 
On Adam's fall, on Abraham's separation from an idolatrous 
world, on the dispensation of the new economy by Moses, on 
the Babjrlonish captivity, and on the commencement of 
Christianity, prophecies were communicated with a growing 
light ; and they will become more and more luminous with 
the progress ot events to the end of the world."* 

But Uiough some parts of the prophetic Scripture are ob- 
scure enough to exercise the churcn, yet others are sufficiently 
clear to illuminate it; and the more the obscure parts are ful- 
filled, the better they are understood. In the present form 
of prophecy men are left entirely to themselves - and they 
fulnl the prophecies without intending, or thinking, or know 
ing that tney do so. The accomplishment strips off the vtki , 
and the evidence of prophecy appears in all its splendoui. 
Time, that detracts something from the evidence of other 
writers, is still adding something to the credit and authority 
of the prophets. Future ages will comprehend more than 
the present, as the present understands more than the past ; 
and the perfect accomplishment will produce a perfect know- 
ledge ot all the prophecies. Men are sometimes apt to think 
that, if they could but see a miracle wrought in favour of re- 
ligion, Uiey would readily resign all their scruples, believe 
Without doubt, and obey without reserve. The very thing 
which is thus desired we have. We have the greatest and 
most striking of miracles in the series of Scripture prophecies 
already accomplished :^-accomplished, as we have seen, in 
the present state of the Arabians, Jews, Egyptians, Ethiom 
ans, 'l^re, Nineveh, Babylon, the four great monarchies, tne 
seven churches of Asia, Jerusalem, the corruptions of tlii? 
church of Rome, &c. &c. " And this is not a transient mira- 
cle, ceasing almost as soon as performed ; but is permanent, 
and protracted through the course of many generations. It is 
not a miracle delivered only upon the report of otliers, but is 
subject to our own inspection and examination. It is not a 
miracle delivered only upon the report of others, but is open 
to the observation and contemplation of all mankind ; and 
after so many ages is still growing, still improving to future 
ages. What stronger miracle, therefore, can we require foi 

■ Dr. Ranken's Inatitutes, p. 360. 
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o>:r convictiou ? Or what will avail if this be found ineOTec- 
tual 1 If we reject the evidence of prophecy, neither would 
we be persuaded though one rose from the dead. What can 
he plainer 1 We see, or may see, with our own eyes, the 



Scripture prophecies accomplished; and if the Scripture pro 
phecies are accomplished, the Scriptures must be the VV ord 
of God ; and if the Scripture is the W*ord of God, the Chris 
tian Religion must be true."^ 



CHAPTER V. 



INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIFTDRES. 



The arguments from miracles and prophecy contained in 
the preceding chapter, form what has been termed the external 
evidence that the Scriptures are the inspired Word of God ; and 
without seeking for additional testimony, we might safely 
rest the divine authority of the Biblo on those proofs. There 
are, however, several intsnud evidences^ which, though not so 
obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, come nome to 
tiie consciences and judgments of every person whether learned 
or illiterate, and leave infidels in every situation without ex- 
cuse. These internal evidences are, the sublime doctrines 
and the purity of the moral precepts revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, — ^the harmony subsisting between every part, — their 
miraculous preservation, — ^and the tendency of the whole to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception and belief of the Bible,— together with 
the peculiar advantageu possessed by the Christian revelation 
over all other relisfions. 



SECTION L 

THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE, AND THE MORAL PRECEPTS, WHICH 
ARE DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE SO EXCELLENT, AND 
HO PERFECTLY HOLY, THAT THE PERSONS WHO PUBLISHED 
THEM TO THE WORLD MUST HAVE DERIVED THEM FROM A 
PURER AND MORE EXALTED SOURCE THAN THEIR OWN ME- 
DITATIONS. 

Nothing false or immoral can be taught by a God of 
truth and holiness. Accordingly, the account of the Almighty 
and of his perfections, and the moral precepts which are con- 
tained in tlie Scriptures, commend themselves to our reason, 
as worthy of the highest and most excellent of all beiners. 
In order, however, that we may form a just and correct idea 
of the doctrines and duties of religion, which are offered to 
our consideration in the Bible, it will be necessary to take a 
brief view of them from the beginning. The sacred volume 
opens with that which lies at the foundation of religion, — an 
account of the creation of the world by the Almighty, which 
is there described in a plain and familiar manner, accommo- 
dated to the capacities of man, and with a noble simplicity ; 
toj^ether with tne original formation of man, who is represent- 
oa as having been created after tlie divine image, invested 
with domimon over the inferior creation (but wim a reserva- 
tion of the obedience which he himself owed to God as his 
sovereign Lord), and constituted in a paradisaical state^— -a 
happy state of purity and innocence. (Gen. i. ii.) In this 
account there is nothing but what is agreeable to right reason, 
as well as to the most ancient traditions which have obtained 
among the nations. We are further informed that man fell 
from mat state by sinning against his Maker,> and that sin 

• Bp. Newton on Prophecy, vol. ii. pp. 412—416. Bogue on the Divine 
Amhority of ihc New Testament, pp. ](f9— 171. 

* The partieular injunction, which (Mo^ei tells as) was laid upon oar first 
parent^ not to eat of the fruit of a particular tree (Gen. ii. 17.), has been 
a favourite subject of sneer and cavil with tlie opposers of revelation. A 
lilde conaideralion, however, will show that it hao nothing in It unbecoming 
the supreme wisdom and i^oodnesa. For, since God was pleased to constf 
tuie uian lord of this inferior creation, and had %Vren him so laige a grant 
and so manj advantages, it waa manifesto nroper that he should require 
some particular instance of homage and (eaitv, to be a memorial to man of 
his dependence, and an aclcnowlcdgmcnt on his pantiiat he was under the 
ilominion of a higher I»rd, to whom he owed the most absolute subjection 
ami obedience. And what instance of homage could be more proper, cir- 
cumstanced as man then was, than his being obliged, in obedience to the 
divine command, to abstain from one or more of the fniita of paradise 1 It 
pleased God to insist only upon his abntaining from one, at the same time 
that lie Indulged him in full liberty as to all the rest; and this served both 
as an act of homage to ttic Supreme Lord, from whoBi> bountiful grant he 
held paradise and all its enjoyments, and was also fitted to teach our first pa- 
rents a noble and useful les<wn of abstinence and self-denial,— one of the 
most necessary lessons in a state of probation ; and also of unreserved 
eubiaiMriao to the authority and will of God, and aa Implicit resignaUon to 



brought death into the world, together with all the miseries 
to which the human race is now obnoxious; but that the 
merciful Parent of our being, in his g^reat goodness and com- 
passion, was pleased to make such revelations and disGOveries 
of his ffrace and mercy^, as laid a proper foundation for the 
faith and hope of his ofiending creatures, and for the exercise 
of reliffion towards him. (Gen. iii.) Accordinffly, the re- 
ligion delivered in the Scripture is the religion of man in his 
lapsed state ; and every one who impartially and carefully 
investigates and considers it, will find that one scheme of re- 
ligion and of moral duty, substantially the same, is carried 
throughout the whole, till it was brought to its full perfection 
and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. This religion may be 
considered principally under three periods, viz. the religion 
of the patriarchal times, — ^the doctrines and precepts or the 
Mosaic dispensation, — and the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian revelation.' 

$ 1. A CONCISE VIEW OF THE RELIGION OF THE PATRIARCHAL 

TIMES. 

Patriarchal Doctrines concerning'^ L The Mature and Attri" 
butea of God f IT. Bit Worthip s and, UL The Moral 
Dutie9 of Jiian. 

I. The book of Genesis exhibits to us a clear idea of the 
Patriarchal Theology. We learn from it that God is the 
creator of all things (i.), as well as the governor of ail things, 
by his gi||ieralandparticular providence (xiv. 19. xlv. 5. 7,S. 
1. 20. xxii. 8. 13, 14.) ; that he is everlaking (xxi. 33.) ; om- 
niseieniy for none but God can know all things, whether past 
or future (iii. 8 — 10. xv. 3 — 16. xviii. 18. compared with 
Exod. i. 7.) ; true (Gen. vi. 7. compared with vii. xvii. 20. 
compared with xxv. 16. xxviii. 15. compared with xxxii. 10.); 
almiglUy (xvii. 1. xviii. 14. xxxv. 11.) ; holy and juet (xviii. 
25. with xix.) ; kind (xxiv. 12.) ; supreme (xiv. 19.) ; mere:' 
fill (xxxii. 10.) ; and hngsujjerine (vi. 3.J ; gracious to- 
wards those who fear him (vi. 8.) ; and that, though he 
sometimes tries them (xxii. lO? yet he is always with them 
(xxvi. 3. xxviii. 15. xxxix. 2,3. 21, 22.), and has an especial 
regard for them. (xv. 1. xviii. 17. 2&— <32. xix. 22. xx. 6. 
xxv. 21. xxvi. 12. xxviii. 15. xxix. 32. xxxi. 42.) We learn 
further, that God is not the author of sin fi. 31.) ; and that, 
since the fall, man is bom prone to evil. (vi. 5. viiL 21.) 

the supreme wisdom and goodnesa. It tended to habituate them to k««h 
their sensitive appetite in subjection to the law of reason ; to take them oa 
from too close an attachment to inferior sensible good, and to engage ihem 
to piace their highest liappinesa in 6od alone ; and. finally, to keep their 
desire after knowledge within iust bounds, so aa to be conient with know- 
ing what was really proper and useful for them to know, and not presume 
to pry with an unwarrantable curioaity into things which did not belonx lo 
theiu, and which God had not thoi^ht fit to reveal. Leland's View of iUe 
Deistical Writers, vol. ii. pp. 144, 14o. The objection here brielly aii«wei«il 
is fully treated and refuted by the same learned writer in his Answer to 
Christianity as old as tlie Creation, vol. ii. ch. 15. 

* To avoid unnecessary repetitions of references to authorities, the reader 
is informed (besides the authors tncidentallycited for some p&iticuiar r<>p.c«; 
the following sections are drawn up from a careful exarainatioa oi l>r. Le- 
land's View of the Deistical Writers, vol. ii. pp. 377—416., and his Incomp&r* 
ble work on the Advantage and Necessity oi tne Christian Revektion, 2 vols. 
8vo. ; Bp. Gibson's Pastoral Letters, 12mo. ; Dr. Randolph's Discourses. 
entitled "The Excellency of the Jewish Law Vindicated,'* in the secottd 
volume of his " View of our Blessed Saviour'a Ministry," ice. ; the Eocy 
clopcdia Biblica of Alstedius, 8vo. Francofnrti, 1625 : Mr. Faber's Ilorv 
Mosaica; Dr. Graves's Lectures on the Pentateuch ; the CDtteciion of th« 
Boylean Lectures ; Abbadie, Traits de la V^rite de la Religion Chrt-tiei.De 
tome ii. ; and Vcmet, Traits de la Verity de la Religion Chn-tlemie, tomes 
ii. lit. Sec also Mr. T. Erskine's Remarks on the Internal Evideore ciH 
Christianity (London, 1821, 12mo.); which an euiinent professor fusity 
Bays, " are written with unction and eloquence, and are designed chiefly 
to show th&t the doctrines of the Gospel are taught not abstractly, but by 
lacts on which they arc grounded ; that they are thus more easily appre- 
hended and retained, and produce a more powerful effect on the nuDd and 
conduct ; that they remove every obstruction out of the way of onr access 
to God ; thev encourage our attachment to him, and stimulate us to serve 
him by a holy obedience. In a word, their object is, to brina I ho charmctec 
of man into harmony with tbeohanictar of God." (Dr. Raoken's loccimtes 
of Theology, p. 330.; 
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Phe patriarchs cherished a hope of the pardoninfir mercy of 
■od towards penitent sinners (iv. 7.)* &nd confi&d in him, 
Ls the judge of all the earth (xviii. 25.), and the great le- 
varder of them that diligently seek him ; which reward they 
'xpccted, not merely in this present evil world, hut in a 
'ulure Slate : for we are told that they sought a better country^ 
'hat i»y an heatenly. (▼. 22. 24. compared with Heb. xi. 5. 
cxviii. 13. compared with Matt. xxii. 31, 32. and xxv. 8. 
compared with Heb. xi. 10. 14 — 16.^ To the preceding 
joints we may add, that a hope was cnerished from the be- 
finnijig, originally founded on a divine promise of a great 
saviour, who was to deliver mankind from the miseries and 
uin to which they were exposed, and through whom God 
ras to make the uiUest discoveries of his grace and mercy 
Dweurds the human race, and to raise them to a high degree 
f glory and felicity, (iii. 15. xii. 3. xvii. 19. xxii. 18. xxvi. 
. xlix. 10.) 

II. These were the chief principles of the Religion of the 
Patriarchs, who were animated by a strong sense of their obli- 
ation to the practice of piety, virtue, and universal rights 
ousness. They held that it was the duty of man to fear God 
xxii. 12. XXXI. 53. xlii. 18.^; to bless him for mercies re- 
tired f xiv. 20. xxiv. 27. 52.) ; and to supplicate him with 
irofouna humility (xvii. 18. xviii. 22. et »eq. xxiv. 12 — 14.); 
Kat the knowledge of God is to be promoted (xii. 8. xxi. 
3.) ; vows made to him are to be performed (xxviii. 20. 
:xxv. 1 — 3.^; and that idolatry is to oe renounced, (xxxv. 
! — 1.) With regard to the external rites of religion, the 
nost ancient on record is that of offering sacrifice to God 
ill. 21. iv. 3, 4. viii. 20, 21.^ ; and its having so early and 
iniversaUy obtained among all nations, and in the most an- 
;ieiit times, as a sacred rite of religion, cannot be otherwise 
iccounted for, than by supposing it to have been a part of the 
)riraitive religion, oriffinallv enjoined by divine appointment 
o the first ancestors of the numan race, and from them trans- 
iiitted to their descendants. The Sabbalh also appears to 
lave been observed by the patriarchs. There is, indeed, no 
lirect mention of it before the deluge : but, after that catas- 
rophe, it is evident that the observance of it was familiar to 
<oah; for he is re{)resented twice as waiting secen days be- 
ween his three emissions of the dove. (viii. 10. 12.) And 
f Noah was acquainted with the consecration of the Sabbath, 
lis ancestors could not have been ignorant of it. 

III. The Moral Duties between man and man are likewise 
learly announced, either by way of precept or by example: 
nore particularly the duties of children to honour their pa- 
cnts (ix. 23, 24.), and ofparents to instil relie^ious principles 
uto the minds of their ofispring, and to set tnera a good ex- 
mple r xviii. 19.) ; and ol servants to obey their masters, 
xvi. 9.) Wars may be wa^ed in 2Lgood cause, (xiv. 14— 
u.) Anger is a sin in the sight of God (iv. 5, 6.) ; strifes 
re to be avoided (xiii. 8, 9.) ; murder is prohibitea (iv. 8— 
2. 15. ix. 6.); hospitality to be exercised (xviii. 1. xix. 1.), 
od also forgiveness of injuries. (1. 18—20.) Matrimony is 
ppointed bj God (i. 28. li. 18. 21 — ^24.), from whom a vir- 
tous wife IS to be sought by prayer (xxiv. 7. 12.) ; and a 

ife is to be subject to ner husband, (iii. 16.) All improper 
liances, however, are to be avoided, (vi. 1, 2.^ Children 
V the sift of God (iv. 1. xxv. 21. xxx. 2. 22.) ; and adul- 
ry and all impurity are to be avoided, (xx. 3. 7. 9« xxxix. 

xxxiv. 7. xxxviii. 9.)' 

The Patriarchal Rehgion, as above described, seems to 
ivc been the religion of Adam after his fall, of Abel, Seth, 
Doch, and the antediluvian patriarchs ; and afterwards of 
oah, the second parent of mankind, and of the several 
ails of femilies derived from him, who probably carried it 
itli them in tiieir several dispersions. But above all, this 
Bgion was signally exemplified in Abraham, who was 
tnstrious for his faith, piety, and righteousness, and whom 
od was pleased to favour with special discoveries of his 
tU. From him descended mapy great nations, among whom 
is religion, in its main principles, seems to have been pre- 
tred, of which there are noble remains in the book of Job.' 
hitre were also remarkable vestig^es of it, for a long time, 
Bfon^ several other nations ; and mdeed the belief of one 
^reme God, of a providence, of a hope of pardoning 
erry, a sense of the obligations of piety and virtue, and d* 
e acceptance and reward of sincere obedience, and the ex- 
QtatioD of a futore state, were never entirely extinguished, 
id whosoever among the Gentiles at any time, or in any 

MokieBbawer Intnxl in LibrotCanonlcM Vet etNov. Teat. pp. If^Zl. 
^ An ontlioe of Uyi paliiarehal doctrines of religion, as contained in the 
<ik of Job, it flTen ti^-o, toL ii. part 1. chiller iii. sect. i. f z. 



nation, feared God and was a worker of righteousness, might 
be justly regarded as of the patriarchal religion. But, in 
process of time, the nations became generally depraved, and 
sunk into a deplorable darkness and corruption; and the 
great principles of religion were in a great measure over- 
whelmed with an amazinfic load of superstitions, idolatries, 
and corruptions of all kin&. 

$ 2. A SUMMART VIEW OF THB DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS Of 

THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 

General Obtervatioru on the Mbtaic Diepeneation, — ^I. Sta^t 
tnent of its Doctrine concerning God: 1. By Moses ; and^ f 
By the Prophets, — II. Conceitung" the Duty of Man toward 
Goc/.— III. The Belief of a Future Statc—IY. The Ex 
pectation. of a Redeemer. — ^V, The Morality of the Jewis j 
Code delineated. — VI. The Moioic Dispensation introduv 
tory to Christianity. 

The second view of religion, presented to us in the Serif - 
tures, is that which relates to the Mosaic dispensatio •. 
This was really and essentially the same, for substance, 'is 
that which was professed and practised in the ancient pat -i- 
archal times,' with the addition of a special covenant mede 
with a particular people ; among whom God was pleased, 
for wise ends, to erect a sacred polity, and to whom he gave 
a revelation of his will, w^hich was committed to vmting, as 
the safest mode of transmission; religion having hitherto 
been preserved chiefly by tradition, which was more easily 
maintained during the long lives of men in the first ages. 
This special covenant was in no respect inconsistent with 
the universal providence and goodness of God towegnds man- 
kind ; nor did it in any degree vacate or infringe the ancient 
primitive religion which bad obtained from the beginning, 
but which was designed to be subservient to the great ends 
of it, and to preserve it from being utterly depraved and ex- 
tinguished. The principal end of that polity, and the main 
view to which it was directed, was to restore and preserve 
the true worship and adoration of the one living and true 
God, and of him only, in opposition to that polyueism ana 
idolatry which began then to spread generally through the 
nations ; and to engage those to whom it was made known 
to the practice of piety, virtue, and righteousness, by giving 
them holy and excellent laws, expressly directing the parti- 
culars oftheir duty, and enforced oy the sanctions of a oivine 
authori^, and also by promises and threatenings in the 
name of God. Another essential part of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion was, to keep up the hope and expectation of the Re- 
deemer, who had been promised from the beginning, and to 
prepare men for that most perfect and complete dispensation 
which he was to introduce. And whoever impartially exa- 
mines that constitution, must be obliged to acknowledge that 
it was admirably fitted to answer these most important ends. 

I. The Theologt of Judaism was pure, sublime, and de- 
votional. The belief of one supreme, self-existent, and all- 
perfect Being, the creator of the heavens and the earth, was 
the basis of all the religious institntions of the Israelites, the 
sole object of their hopes, fears, and worship. His adorable 
perfections, and especially the supreme providence of Jeho- 
valw— as the sole dispenser of good and evil, and the benevo- 
lent preserver, protector, ancT benefactor of mankind— «re 
descnbed by the inspired legislator of tlie Hebrews in unaf- 
fected strains of unnvalled sublimity ; which, while they are 
adapted to our finite apprehensions by imagery borrowed 
from terrestrial and sensiole obiects, at the same time raise 
our conceptions to the contemplation of the spirituality and 
majesty ot Him, who *^ dwelleth in light inaccessible.*' 

1. The Law of Moses, however, wul best speak for itself. 
It was the avowed design of that law to teach the Israelites 
that there is only one God, and to secure them from that 
polytheism and idolatry which prevailed among all the na- 
tions round about them. And accordingly his essential uniw 
is especially inculcated, no less than his underived self- 
existence, eternity, and immutability. 

Hear, Israel, says Moses, the tdxrd our God is one Lord. 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Agam — T*he Lord, he is God in heaven above, 
(Old upon the earth beneath / there is none else. (iv. 39.) And 
the first commandment required them to have no other gods 

• The Mosaic law repealed or altered nothing in the patriarchal dispensa- 
tion, beyond what the pro^cnessive developeuient of the design of lofinit* 
Wisdom absolately required. Hence it adopted several particulars from 
patriarehisni, siicn as sacrifice, the distinction between clean and unclean 
animals, the priesthood, the payment of tithes, certain moral precepts, and 
the observance of the Sabbath. These points are fully prored bj Mr. Faber, 
Hers Mosaics, vol. ii. pp. 2&-^ 
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besidea him. (Exod. xx. 3.) Idolatry, or the Worship of any 
other gods but the one Supreme God, was prohibited under 
the severest penalties. Tliey were strictly required not to 
bow down to the gods of the heathen nations, nor serve them, nor 
80 much as to make mention of their names, (Exod. xxiii. 24.) 
The law punished idolatry with death (Deut. xiii. G, &c.), 
and denounced the curse of God and utter destruction against 
all those who went after other gods. (vi. 14. xi. 28. xxviii. 
14, &c.) The Pentateuch begins with an account of the 
creation of the world by Uie one God, who in the beginning 
created the heaven and the earth. He said. Let there be light, 
and there was light. He made the beasts of the earth, and the 
fowls of the air, and every living creature that moveth upon the 
earth, or in the waters. And at last he created man in his own 
image^ after his awn likeness ; and gave Hm dominion over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth. (Gen. i.) This one 
God is described as necessarily self-existent — / mM THAT 
I AM—is his name. (Exod. iii. 14.) He is called the God 
ofgodf, and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty, and a terri" 
ole. (Deut. x. 17.) Who is like unto thee, Lord, amongst 
the gods? Who %s like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in 
praises, doing wonders? (Exod. xv. 11.) He is called the 
most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth : (Gen. xiy. 
32, &c.) He kilkth and maketh alive, he woundeth and he 
healeth : neither is there any that can deliver out of his hand: 
(Deut. xxxii. 39.) He gives us the rain in its due season, and 
sends grass in our fields : And again, He shuts up the heaven 
that t/iere be no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit. 

iDeut. xi. 14, &c.) He is the God of the spirits of all flesh. 
Num. xvi. ^.) The whole history of the Pentateuch is a 
narrative of God's proyidential dispensations, his loye, and 
care of his faithful seryants, and his constant superintendence 
over them ; and ascribes all events, as well natural as mira- 
culous, to God's providence. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and Moses, caUcd upon the Lord, and he heard them .- and he 
was with them in aU places whither they ivent. The history 
of Joseph sets before us a beautiful and instructive example 
of God's providential designs brought about by natural causes. 
The Lord is represented as God m heaven above, and upon 
the earth beneath .* (Deut. iv. 39.) He is the eternal and ever" 
lasting God. (Gen. xxi. 33. Deut. xxxiii. 27.) He lifleih 
up his hand, a^nd saith, I live for ever, (xxxii. 40.) God is 
not a man, that he should lie, nor the son of man, that he should 
repent. (Num. xxiii. 19^ His work is perfect, for all his 
ways are judgment,' a God of truth, and without iniquity; 
just and right is he. (Deut. xxxii. 4, &c.) He is the judge 
of all the earth: (Gen. xviii. 25.) He regardeth not persons, 
nor taketh reward: (Deut. x. 17.; He is an holy God (Lev. 
xix. 2.) ; the faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that love him, and keep his commandments. (Deut. 
yii. 9.) The Lord is nigh unto his people in all things that 
they call upon him for. (Deut. iv. 7.} IVften they cry unto 
him, he hears their voice, and looks on their affliction, (xxvi. 7.) 
jTb him belongeth vengeance and recompense. T/te Lord shall 
jud^e his people : j^xxxii. 35, 36.) He wiU not justify the 
wicked ([F^xod. xxiii. 7.), and by no means clear the guilty f 
but he is merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin. Txxxiv. 6, 7.) 

2. Such is the sublime and beautiful representation, which 
Moses has giyen us of the Divine Being and perfections : a 
similar representation, but much more clear and explicit (if 
possible), is contained in the writings of the Prophets and 
otlier inspired writers, who were raised up from time to time 
amonff the Jews. They teach us, that the Lord is God ahne 
of alt the kingdoms of the earth, and made heaven and earth 
risa. xxxvii. 16.) ; that he is the first, and he is the last, and 
besides him there is no God (xliv. 6.) ; that by the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth (Psal. xxxiii. 6.) ; he spake the word, and 
they were made, he commanded, and they were created, (Psal. 
cxlviii. 5.) He is the Lord alone, he made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their host ; the earth, and all things that are 
therein ; the seas, and all that is therein ; and he preserveth 
them alii and the host of heaven worshippeth him. (Neh. ix. 6. J 
The supreme God is in these sacred writings distin^isbea 
by the name of Jehovah, which signifies necessary existence ; 
and by the title of the Almiorhty, the Most Hign. We are 
told tnat the world is his, anathefulnesx thereof. (Psal. 1. 12.) 
In his hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of 
all mankind. (Job xii. 10.) His is the greatness, and the 
power, and the ghry, and the victory, and the majesty ,- for all 
that is in the heavoi^ and in the earthy is his; his is the king' 



dom, and he is exalted as head above aU: Both riches and Ao- 
nour come of him ; and he reigneth over all. (1 Chron. 3ncix 
11, 12.) The pillars of the ecaih are the ljord*s; and he 
hath set the world upon them. (1 Sam. ii. 8.) He r%Udh in 
the kingdom of men, and givcih it to whomsoever he will. (Dan. 
iv. 32.) He changeth the times, and the seasons : He remcxtth 
kings, and setteth up kings, hi. 21.) He eauseth the va- 
pours to ascend from the ends oj the earth: He maketh light' 
nings with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his trea- 
sures, (Jer. X. 13.) Fire and hail, snoiv and vapour, and 
stormy wind, fulfil Aia word, (Psal. cxlviii. 8.) He is the 
true God, the living God, an everlasting King, (Jer. x. 10.) 
He is the high ana lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity. (Isa. 
Ivii. 15.) Before the mountcuns Vfere brought forth, or the 
earth and the VHjrld were formed, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting he is God, (Psal. xc. 2.) He is the Lord, he changeth 
not, (Mai. iii. 6.) The earth and the heavens shall perish, but 
he shall endure : He is the same, and his years shall have no 
end, (Psal. cii. 26, 27.) Heaven is his throne, and earth is 
his footstool, (Isa. Ixyi. 1.) .^m I a God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in seart 
places thai I shall not see him ? saith the Lord: Do not I fill 
heaven and earth? (Jer. xxiii. 23, 24.) He is about our path 
(says the Psalmist), and about our bed, and spieth out au mr 
ways, — Whither sliaU I go from thy spirit? Or whither shall 
I go from thy presence? If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there; if I go down to hell, thou art there also,/— -Yea, the 
darkness is no darkness with thee ; the darkness and light to Ikce 
are both alike, (Psal. cxxxix. 3, &c.) The eyes ojihe Lord 
are in every place, beliolding the evil and the good. (Prov. xv. 
3.) His eyes are upon the ways of man ; and he Keth all his 
goings. There is no darkness, nor shadow of death, where the 
wor&rs of inifjuity may hide themselves, (Joo xxxiy. 21.) He 
UTiderstandeth our thoughts afar off:— Nor is there a word in 
our tongue, but he knoweth it altogether. (Psal. cxxxix. 2. 4.] 
He searcheih all hearts, and understandeih all the imaginat'ons 
of the thoughts, (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) He only knoweth tie 
hearts of off the children of men. (1 Kmgs viii. i9.) His un- 
derstanding is infinite: He sees at once things past, pres*^at. 
and to come, declaring the end from the beginning, and fwa 
ancient times the things that are not yet done. (Isa. xlyi. 10.) 
And in this the true God is distinguished from all the gocM 
of the heathen, that he is able to snow the things thai art iu 
come hereafter, and to show what shall happen, (xli. 22, 23. 
xliy. 70 He is mighty in strength and wisdom : (Job xxxvi. 
6.) Wonderful in counsel, excellent in working, fisa. xxviii. 
29.) He taketh the wise in their own craftiness, (Job v. 13.) 
He tumeth vnse men backward^ and maketh their knowM^ 
foolish. (Isa. xliv. 25.) For there is no wisdom, nor un£-- 
landing, nor counsel against the Lord. (Prov. xxi. 30.) He 
can do every thing (Job xlii. 2.) ; and there is nothing too hara 
for him. Uer. xxxii. 17.) In his hand there is pmoer ana 
might, so that none is able to v)ithstand him, (2 Chron. xx. 6.^ 
Tm: Lord is righteous in all his ways, ana holy in alt his 
works, (Psal. cxlv. 17.) 7%£r« is none holy as the Ijord. 
(1 Sam. ii. 2.) God will not do imckedly, neither mill the 
Mmighty pervert judgment. (Job xxxiv. 12.) He is ofpum 
eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity^ ( hab. I 
13.) He is called the God of truth. (Isa. Ixy. 16.) Hi 
counsels of old are faithfulness and truth, (xxv. 1.) ffe vii 
ever 6e mindful of his covenant ;'~4he works of his htaids erf 
verity and judgment. (Psal. cxi. 5. 7.) The fjord is gmeieu-s 
and full of compassion ; slow to an^er, and of great mercy. Ik 
is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his tporks,-^ 
He openeth his hand, and satisfieth the desire of er<ery living 
thing, (cxlv. 8, &c.) He is a father of the fatherless^ and a 
■ ^ f the widows (Ixviii. 5.); and deUvereih the pocr cni 
rom him that spoikth him, (xxxy. 10.) Like as a father 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them thai /ear him. 
(ciii. 13.) The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous^ and h $ 
ears are open unto their prayers, (xxxiy. 15.^ /le is nigh 
unto all them thai call upon hrni, to all that caU upon him i% 
truth. He will fulfil the desire of them that fear hrm ,- he triR 
also hear their cry, and wiU save them, (cxly. 18, 19.) He is 
good, and ready to forgive, (Ixxxvi. 6.) \i the wicked fonaht 
his way, and return unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon him^ 
and will abundantly pardon. (Isa. Iv. 7.) He reteuneth m4 
his anger for ever, oeeause he delighteth tn mercy., (Mic vii. 
18.) But though he is slow to anger, he urillnoi aesr^uit th* 
wicked. (Nah. i. 3.) Tb him belongeth vengeance (Psal. xciv, 
\A ; and he wiU render to every man according to his u^wh 
f Proy. xxiv. 12.) Righteous is the Lord, and upright art 
his judgments, (rsal. cxix. 137.) Then is no itnquii^ ici^i 
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the Lord our God^ nor reaped of pfrsoiu^ nor taking of gtJU. 
(2 Chron. xix. 7.) LasUr, though great is the Lord, and 




portion is heard of him ? But the thunder of his power 
icho can understand? (Job xrn. 14.) »^8 the heavcm are 
higher than the earth (saith God himself \ so are my ways 
higher than your ways^ and my thoughts taan your thouglUs, 
(fsa- Iv. 9.) 

Were eveiy passage relating to the nature and attributes 
of the Deity to be cited, it would be requisite to extract a 
very considerable portion of the Old Testament; but the pre- 
ceding* will suffice to evince the sublimity and excellence of 
its doctrines concerning these topics. 

II. Equally expellent and explicit is the doctrine of the 
Mosaic dispensaUon relative to our Durr towards God ; 
which is there set forth in a manner suitable to the idea given 
of his perfections, and with a solemnity becoming its im- 

rortance. Hear, O Israel, says the illustrious legislator of the 
Tebrews, The Lord our God is one Lord, Andthou shalt love 
the Lord thjj Crod with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with atl thy might. (Deut. vi. 4, 5.) Ta/te mod hud un^ 
to yourselves, says Joshua, that ye love the Lom your God: 
(Josh, xxiii. 11.) hve the Lord, all ye his saints, says the 
Psalmist. (Psal. xxxi. 23.) The fear oit God is as strictly re- 
quired ; and such a fear as would induce them to keep Grod^s 
commandments : — 7%ou shj(dt fear thy God, and serve him, 
sa^'s Moses. (Deut. vi. 13.) Fear God, says the preacher, 
and keep his eommandmenis ; for this is the whole duty of man, 
(Eccles. xii. 13.) Abraham, Isaac, and the elders are repre- 
s^ted as fearing God (Gen. xxii. 12. xxxi. 42. xliii. Is.) ; 
believii^ in him, trusting in his promises, and obeying his 
voice, (xv. 6. xxii. 18. xxyL 5.^ Solomon exhorts men to 
trust in the Lord with aU their heart. (Prov. iii. 5.) Blessed 
is the man, says the prophet, that trustcth in the Lord, mid 
whose hope the Lord is. (Jer. xvli. 7.) Tlie Psalmist on every 
occasion expresses his firm trust in God, aud faith in his pro- 
mises : — In God, says he, I have put my trust ; I will not fear 
whatJUsh can do unto me. (Psal. Ivi. 4.) — And aff&in, My tout, 
wait thou only upon God; for my expectation is from him. He 
only is my rock and my salvation : He is my defence, I shall not 
Ife moced. In God is my salvation and my glory / tlie rock of 
my strength and my refuge is in God. Trust in him at all 
times, ye people. (Ixii. 5, &c.) Obedience to all God's com- 
mandments IS strongly insisted on throughout the Old Testa- 
ment ; and (what seems peculiar to the Jewish law) all mo- 
ra) duties are enforced on this principle, lam the Lord your 
God. (Lev. xix. 3, &c.) — ^We have in Job the greatest ex- 
ample of patience and resignation to God's will. — The Lord 
gave, S2LYS he, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed he the 
name of the Lord, rjob i. 21.) — And again. Skull we receive 
good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? (ii. 10.) 
—And Solomon teaches the same good lesson, My ton, dc" 
spist not the chastening of the Lord ; neither be weary of his 
eorredian. For whom tlte Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a 
father the son in whom he dellghteth. ^Prov. iii. 11, 12.^ The 
Israelites were required to walk humbly with their Goa {Mio. 
vi. 8.) ; and are taught that the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirA; and that a Eroken and contrite heart God will not de- 
sptM, (Psal. li. 17.) — Not merely an external service, but the 
intemat worship of a pure heart was required of them. Offer 
unto God not sacrifice but tlianksgiving, and pay thy vows un- 
to the Most High, (I. 14.) T/ie sacrifice of the wicked is an 
abomination unto the Lord; but the prayer of the upright is 
his delight. (Prov. xv. 3.) Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto hzs name : worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
JPsal. xxix. 2.) We have already seen how strictly all 
idolatry was prohibited by the Mosaical law ; and the same 
doctrine is taught by all the prophets. The one God w^as 
the sole and constant object of their worship ; to him tiiey 
gave all hooour, glory, and praise ; to him alone they offered 
their prayers ; and to him tliey returned thanks as the giver 
of all good things; and him they worshipped, not under the 
vain representation of an image or idol, but in a manner suit- 
able to his spiritual nature, and transcendent majesty. To 
the ONE God alone, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, Sa- 
muel, and the prophets, offered tiieir prayers ; and he heard 
them. The whole book of Psalms consists of prayers, and 
praises, offered to the one true God. / will call upon God, 
says David, and the Lord shall save me. (Psal. I v. 16.) — And 
ainiin. thou that hearest prayer, unto tliee shall all flesh come. 
(Ixv. 2.) The whole service of the tabernacle and temple 
was directed to the one God. At the dedication of the tem- 
VoL. L T 
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pic, Solomon offered up a solemn prayer to Jehcirali the Gcd 
of Israel, to whom there was no God like in haasen above, or 
on earth beneath. Him he besought to have respect unto the 
prayers and suppUcations which should be there offered, and 
to hear in heaven his dwelling-flace. (1 Kings viii. 23. 29, 30.) 
And God appeared to him, ana assured him that he had heard 
his prayer, and that /Us eves should be open and his ears atten^ 
live unto the prayer iliui should be made vn thai place. (2 Chron. 
vii. 12, &c.)» 

III. The Belief of a Future State which we have 
already seen was held by the patriarclis' (though not expli- 
citly taught by Moses, whose writings presuppose it as a 
generally adopted article of religion), was transmitted from 
ihem to the Israelites, and appears in various parts of the 
Old Testament. From the circumstance of the promise of 
temporal blessings being principally, if not entirely, annexed 
to tne laws of Moses, Bishop vVarburton attempted to dcy 
duce an argument in support of his divine mission.' It is 
impossible here to enter into an examination of this argu- 
ment: but we may observe, in the first place, "that the 
omission of a future state, as a sanction to tne laws of Moses, 
can be satisfactorily accounted for ; and, secondly, thai the 
Old Testament shows that he himself believed in a future state, 
and contains a gradual developement of it. These two propo- 
sitions, the former of which is in unison with the opinion of 
Warburton, the latter at variance with him, ^pear to be very 
satisfactorilv established by the luminous reasoning of Dr. 
Graves.^ Instead of employing the omission of the doctrine 
as a medium, by which to prove that a divine interposition 
was necessary for the erection and maintenance of Judaism, 
he first shows the reality of a divine interposition, and then 
that the omission in question, so far from being inconsistent 
with the divine origin of the system, does, in fact, necessarily 
result from the peculiar nature of the dispensation, and from 
the character of tiie people to whom it was given. — ^The p<v 
lytheistic principle of tutelary deities maintained that their 
worship was attended with a national prosperity. The fu- 
tility of this it was the intention of God to display by open 
and unequivocal demonstrations of his own omnipotence. 
The moral government of Jehovah was to be exhibited oa 
the earth hj the theocracy which he established.* Its very 
nature required temporal sanctions, and their immediate en- 
forcement ; its object could not be attained by waiting till 
the invisible realities cf a future state should be unveiled. 
The previous exhibition of such a moral government was Uie 
best preparation for the full revelation or man's future des- 
tiny, and of the means provided for his welfare in it, by a 
merciful and redeeming God. * Life and immortality were 
thus to be fully brought to light by the (Gospel.' As yet the 
bulk of mankind were unprepared for it, and were better 
fitted to comprehend, and be mfluenc^ by sensible mani^ 
festations of the divine Judgements, than by the remoter doo 
trine of a future state of retnbution. 

'* The Old Testament, however, and even the writings of 
Moses, contained intelligible intimations of immortality. 
The four last books of the Pentateuch, indeed, were princi- 
pally occupied in the detail of the legal regulations, and the 
sanctions necessary to enforce them ) yet even from them Je- 
sus Christ deduced an argument to the confusion of the Sad- 
ducees.<> And in the book of Genesis are several occur- 
rences, which must have led the pious Jews to the doctrine 
of a future existence, even had they possessed no remains of 
patriarchal tradition. The account of the state of man before 
the fall, of the penalty first annexed to his transgression, and 
of the sentence pronounced upon our firat parents, considered 
in connection witii the promise of a deliverance, would ne- 
cessarily suggest such a doctrine. Could the believing Jews 
conclude that death would have followed the acceptance of 
Abel's sacrifice, unless he was translated to some better stata 
of existence and felicity 1 How also did God show his ap* 
probation of Enoch's piety, unless he took him to himself^ 
and to immortality ana bass 1— Doubtiess the author of tho 

1 Dr. Ran(1oli)h'8 two Sernions on the Ezcettency of the Jpwiih Law villi 
dicated, in voL ii. of his View of our Blessed davioar'e Mioittrvi Ac pn. 
259-273. •^ 

• Rce p. 143. supra. 

• The foliowing is a mimroanr of his hypothesis :— The dbctrfne ofafu* 
tare state is necessary to the well-being of civil society, under the ordlNiary 
govern tiicnt nf providence : sU mantcind have ever so conceived of the mal* 
ter. Ttie Mosaic institnlion was without this support, and yet did not want 
it. What follows, but that the Jewish nilkirs were administered by an ex* 
traordlnarv providence, distributing rewards and puniirirtroentt with ao 
fla.ial hand, and, consequently, that the jussiom of Mosb* was pivjmb 1 
Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses, book vi. sect. 6. (Works, vol vl 
p. 106. et aea. 8vo. edit.) 

« On the Pentateuch, part 3. leet 3, 4. ■ Div. Leg. b. ▼. i^ct. 4. 

• Matt.xxil.32. Mark xii. 26, 27. Lake xz. 37. 38. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews was not the first who discovered 
that * the fathers did not look for transitory promises ;' that 
•they sought a better country, even a heavenly:' and that 
* God hath prepared for them a city ;' and that Moses him- 
self rejected the ' eniojrment of the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son,' because *he had respect to the recompense of the 
reward.'— This important and consolatory truth of a fu- 
ture state of being was, in process of tmie, displayed to 
tlie Jews more and more clearly.— The book of Job is 
very explicit upon the subject. The royal Psalmist has 
spoKen of it with great confidence \^ and Solomon, besides 
several passages in his proverbs,' which seem to allude to 
it, is suppos^ to have written the book of Ecclesiastes, 
which concludes with a clear declaration of it, for the ex- 
press purpose of proving and enforcing it.' The translation 
of Elijah,* and the restoration to life of three several persons 
by him and his successor,^ must have given demonstration 
ot^e probability of the same doctrine; which also Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, and especially Daniel, very fre- 
c^uently inculcate, and even pre-suppose as a matter of noto- 
nety and popular belief.^ 

To these consideraUons we may add the fact, that in the 
books of Leviticus (xix. 26. 31. xx. 27.), and Deuteronomy 
(xviii. 10, 11.), there are various enactments against divi- 
ners, enchanters, and those who profess to know the future 
by consulting either familiar spirits, or the spirits of the de- 
parted. All these superstitions suppose the belief of spirits, 
and the doctrine of the existence of souls after death ; and 
Moses would not have prohibited the consulting of them by 
express laws, if he haa not been apprehensive that tlie He- 
brews, after the example of the neighbouring heathen na- 
tions, would have abused the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, which was universally received among them. Se- 
vere, however, as these laws were, they did not entirely re- 
press this abuse ; for the Psalmist (cvi. 28.) reproaches the 
Israelites with having eaten the sacrifices of the dead^ that is, 
sacrifices offered to the manes of the dead. We have also, 
in Saul, a signal instance of this superstition. After he had 
cut off those that had familiar spirits^ and the wizards out of 
ike land (1 Sam. xxviii. 3. 9.), having in vain consulted the 
Lord respecting the issue of his approaching conflict with 
the Philistines, he went in quest of a woman that had a fa- 
miliar spirit, and commanded her to evoke the soul of Uie 
prophet Samuel, (ver. 7 — 12.) This circumstance evidently 
proves that Saul and Uie Israelites believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

^ IV. The Expectation of a Redeemer, which was che- 
rished by the patriarchs, was also kept up under tlie Mosaic 
dispensation by predictions, both by the Hebrew legislator 
and by the prophets who succeeded nim, until the fulness of 
time came, when the Messiah was manifested. But as this 
topic (which is introduced here only to show the connection 
between the patriarchal religion and that of the Jews) has 
already been noticed as an accomplishment of prophecy,^ we 
proceed to remark, — 

V. That the Morality of the Jewish Code exhibits a 

Serfection and beauty, in no respect inferior to its religious 
octrines and duties. We owe to it the decalogue, a reposi- 
tory of duty to God and man, so pure and comprehensive as 
to be absolutely without parallel ; and these commandments 
are not the impotent recommendations of man, or the uncer- 
tain dejductions of human reason, but the dictates of the God 
of purity, flowing from his immediate legislation, and pro- 
inulg;ated with awful solemnity. The sanctions adso of^the 
remaining enactments of the mw are such as morality pos- 
sessed in no other nation. 

1. In the first place J the most excellent and amiable virtue 
of humility, a virtue little practised, and scarcely ever taught 
by the phuosophers, is recommended and taught in the Old 
Testament, as well as in the New. Moses admonishes 
the children of Israel to beware lest their heart be lifted up, and 
^y for^^ l^ I^d their God, and ascribe their weatth and 
prosperity to their own power and might. (Deut. viii. 14, &c.) 
And the prophet Micah teacheth them, that to walk humbly 
with their God, was one of the principal things which the 
l4xrd required of them, (Mic. vi. 8.) We are assured by 

» See Paalm« xj{. xxxvi. jdix. btxili. czxxiz. Also Bn. Horne on Psalma 
jsvl. XTii. and xlix. • Prcv. v. 21—23. xiv. 32 

- • Eccles. iii. 16, 17, and viiL 11. 13. 4 2KiDga iL 11 

* 1 Kings zvii. 2 Kings iv. and ziii. 21. 

• Isa. jriv. 19. and xxvi. 19—21. Hosea xHI. 14. Amos iv. 12, 13. Dan. 
x\\. 1—3, Franks's Norrfaian Prize Essay on the Use and Necessity of Re 
▼elaUon, pp. 72—75. Da Voisin, Autorit« dea Liyrea de Moyad, pp. 406-. 

« See pp. laS— I " - . _ J .1, ^ 4 «^««H«T. No. VL i^fr^ 



Isaiah that God dwells with him that is of a contrite andkutrhm 
ble spirit, (Isa. IviL 15.) And Solomon declares, ihztpriife 
goetn before destruction, and a haughiy spirit hffort a fall ,- 
that better it is to be of a humble spirit with the lowly, inan to 
divide the spoil with the proud; and zga.in-~~Every one that is 
proud in heart is an abominattofi to the Lord, (Prov. xvi. 5, 
&c.) The kindred virtue of meekness is also a doctrine cf 
the Old Testament.. The Psalmist assures us, that God u-iU 
guide the meek in judgment, and teach them his way. f Psal. 
XXV. 9.^ And Solomon teaches us, that he that ts shw to 
anger is better than the mighty ; and he thai ruleth his spirit, 
than he thai taketh a city. (Prov. xvi. 32.J It is not necessary 
to adduce the many exhortations to diligence, whi'^h we 
meet with in the writings of the Old Testament. Everj 
one knows that beautiful passage in the book of Proverbs :-^ 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wiee^ 
which, having no guiae, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meut 
in the summer, and gatliereih her food in the harvest, (vi 

6, &cO 

2. Further, lewdness and debauchery were not only ccm- 
monly practised and allowed among the heathen nation ; but , 
shameless prostitutions and the most abominable impuriu^ 
were introduced into their temples, and made a part of their 
religion. But sdl uncleanness, and unnatural lusts, were 
strictly forbidden in the law of Moses. It is said that 
because of these abominations^ the Lord cast out the Canaanifes 
before them / and that whosoever shall commit any of thtse 
abominations shall be cut off from among their people. 7ne ehiU 
<b-en of Israel, therefore, were required not to defile themsikes 
therein (Lev. xviii. and xx.), but to be holy, because tfte Lord 
their God was holy. (xix. 2.) The law ordains, that there 
should be no whore of the daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of 
the sons of Israel.^ f Deut xxiii. 17.) And in general, all 
prostitution is forbiaden :— />o not prostitute thy daugtUer, 
says the law, to cause her to be a whore, lest the land full to 
whoredom, and the land become full of wickedness, (l^ev. xix. 
29.) And these were some of the crimes which provokpul 
God to visit the Jews, and destroy their city and temple : — ^ 
They committed adultery, and assembled themselves by iroup* 

in the harlots* houses. (Jer. v. 7, &c.) Frequently and 
earnestly does Solomon call unon young men to beware cf 
the arts of strange women. Anoice, says he, with the wife 
of thy youth, and embt^ace not the bosom of a stranger. lor 
the ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, and he pon" 
dereth all his goings. (Prov. v. 18, &c.) 

3. The same wise man cautions men as earnestly against 

fluttony and drunkenness : — Be not, says he, amongsCurine- j 
ibbers, amongst riotous eaters of flesh. For the glutton end ' 
the drunkard shall come to poverty, (xxiii. 30, 21.^ And 
Isaiah pronounces a tooe unto tliem that rise up tarty in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink, that continue until 
night, till wine inflame them, (Isa. v. 11.) And it is enacted 
by the law, that, if a son be accused by his parents as stub- 
Ix/m, and rebellious, a glutton, and a drunkard, he shall he 
stoned to death. (Dent. xxi. 20, 21.) All covetous desires are 
also prohibited. The tenth commandment forbade the Isra- 
elites to covet any of their neighbours' goods. (Exod. xx. IT.) 
They were admonished not to be greedy of gain (Prov. xv. 
27.), or labour to be rich (xxiii. 4.); and are taught to ask 
of God, that he would give them neither poverty nor riches^ bul 
feed them with food convenient for them. (xxx. 8.) Our dutj 
to our neighbour is also clearly and fully set fortn in the law 
and the prophets. Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself 
(Lev. xix. 18.), was a precept of the law, that in one word 
comprehends everjr duty which we owe one to another. 

4. All the relative duties of life are Uierein most plainly 
taught. We read in the book of Genesis, that woman was 
taken out of man ; and therefore shall a man leave his father, 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shaU 
be one flesh. (Gen. ii. 23, 24/) Adultery was forbidden by 
the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 14.) ; and was by tbe 
Mosaical law punishable wiUi death. (Lev. xx. 10.) TTw 
fifth commandment required them to honour their father, and 
their mother, that their days may be long upon the land whidi 
the Lord their God gave them. (Exod. xx. 12.) And, if a 
man had a stubborn and rebellious son, who would not obey the 
voice of his father, or mother, and when they hadchastetiedhim, 
would not hearken unto them, they might bring him unto the 

> The words in the original signify persons consecTBled to these leord 
purposes, who prostituted themselves in their temples, and whose hire 
was dedicated to tlic service of their filthy god*i. And accordingly it fvF 
lews in the next verso, TVum ahaU not bring the hire 9f a wftore, or tA4 
price of a dog (a fit appellation for these catamiteRX into the house iif tJu 
Lord thy God for any vote ; for «ven l>oth these are an tthomination ttMU 
the Lord thy God, 
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elden of the cUy ; and aU the men of his city shall iionc him 

with sUmes tftat he die.- «>, savs Moses, shall thou put away 

evil from among you, andaU Israel shall hear and fear, (Deut. 

xxi. 18, &c.) Aod the same law pronounces a curse on nil 

disobedient children^— Curaei^ he he thai setteth light by his 

father or his mother. (xxTii. 16.) The Israelites were for- 

Bidden to use their servants ill, — TViou shall not rule over him 

with rigour, saith the law; but shall fear thy God, (Lev. 

XXV. 43.) Affaxn<r^Tkou shall not oppress an hired servant, 

that is poor tma needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy 

strangers, thai art in tlw land voUhin thy gates. At hts day 

thou ahall give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon 

it ,- for he is poor^ and setteth his heart upon tt ; lest lie cry 

against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee, (Deut. xxiv. 

14, &c.) And to the same purpose speaks 3cbf^If 1 did 

dtapise the cause of my man-servant, or of my maid^servani, 

w.xeii they contended with me, what then shall I do when God 

risteth up ? Jlnd when he visitelh, what shall I miswer him ? 

Did not he that made me in the womb make 1dm ? And did 

not anefashion us in the womb ? (Job xxxi. 13, &c.) 

5- Every duly of Justice was indeed strictly required by 
the law of Moees. Murder was forbidden hy tne sixth com- 
mandment, adultery by the seventh, and theft by the eighth. 
}Vhoso shcddeth maws blood, by man shaH his blood be shed 
(Gen. ix. 6.), was the first commandment given to Noah 
after the flood. And the same sentence was denounced 
against murder by the Mosaical law. All kinds of violence, 
opi>Teasion, or fraud, were also forbidden. (Exod. xxi. 12. 
Num. XXXV. Deut. xbi.y^That which is altogether just shall 
thou follow^ that thou may est live, says the law. (Deut. xvi. 
20.) Ye shall not oppress one (mother ; but thou shall fear the 
k^rd thy Gcd, (Lev. xxv. 17.) Tfwu sludt not defraud thy 
neighbour, neither rob him, (xix. 13.) Ye shall not steal, ne.- 
Mer dea/ falsely, neither lie one to another, (xix. 11.) Ye shall 
do no unrighteousness in judgment, in met4>-yard, in weight, 
or in measure. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and 
a just hin shall ye have, I am the Lord your God, (xix. 35, 
&c.) The same commandment is repeated in the oook of 
Douteronomy ; and it is added, that ail that do such things, 
and alt thai do unrighteously, are an abomination unto the Lord, 
(Deut. xxxT. 13, &c.) And therefore our Saviour, when he 
say^s to his disciples, — Whatsoever ye would that men should 
dj to you, do ye even so to /Aem,— adds, — for this is the law and 
the prophets, (Matt. vii. 13.) 

0. The law of Moses was, moreover, characterized by 
benevolence and goodness, which tended to develope the 
same virtues among the Hebrews. It indignantly prohibited 
human sacrifices, which at that time were so generally preva- 
l<»nt ; it softened the horrors of war, so frightful in those 
barbarous ages ; it defended the cause of the poor, of the 
accused, of tne fatherless, and of slaves. In all these re- 
spects, the Hebrew legislator was obliged to make some 
concessions to his countrymen ; but., when we compare his 
institutions with the usages which then eenerally prevailed, 
wc cannot mistake the tendency and etfect of the Mosaic 
laws. We see, not only all injustice but all hatred forbid- 
den, and humanity tovrards the poor most positively enjoined. 
IWatA shall not hate thy brother m thine heart ; thou shall not 
avenge^ nor bear any grudge against the eh Idren of thy people ; 
but thou shall love thy neghbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 17, 18.) 
If they saw their brother^s ox or sheep go astray, they were to 
bring them again to him. If they sau) his ass or his ox fall 
dow/i by the way, they were to help him to Ift them up again, 
(Df ut. xxii. 1, 4cc.) If their brother was waxen poor, and 
fallen in decay, tliey were commanded to relieve him, yea, though 
tie be a stranger, or sojourner, and to take no ttsury of him, or 
increase, (Lev. xxv. 35, 36.) If they at all took their ruigh- 
btiur^s raiinent to pledge, /hey were to deliver it to him by that 
iht sun gneth down, (Exod. xxii. 26.) To the same purpose 
we read (Deut. xv.)-— ^ there be among you a poor man of 
one of thy brethren, thou shall not harden thy heart, nor shut 
t hi tie hand front thy ptxrr brother ,• hut thou shall open thine 
hand wide unto him, a;nd shalf surely lend him sufficient for 
it. s need. (Deut. xv. 7, 8.) They were required, wlien they 
reaped the harvest of their land, not to make clean riddance of 
the comers of their field, nor to gather any gleaning of their 
hnrtxti ; but to leave them unto the poor, and to the stranger, 
( Ler. xxiii, 22.) The like they were to do ia their olive- 
yard and vine-yard : they were not to go over tliem again, but 
iei£ve the gleanings for the stranger, tlie fafherlcsf, and the 
nyidow, remembering that they themselves were bondmen in the 
iojteiof E^ypt, TDeut. xxiv. 20, &c.) Nor were these kind 
to be penoimed odIj to their orethien or friends. If 



tlietf met their enemy^s ox or ass ^ing astray, they were re 

2uired to bring it back to him again. If ihey sow the ass of 
im that haled them lying un£r his burden, they were surety 
to help with him, (Exod.'xxiii. 4, 5.) To the same purpose 
speaks Solomon : — If thine enemy be hungry, give him oreaa 
to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drinJi, (Prov, 
xxv. 21.) Nay, they were to extend their mercy even to 
the brute beasts^— 7%ou shall not muzzle the ox, when he 
treadeth out the com, (xxv. 4.) When a bullock, or a sheep, 
or a goal i» brought fdrth, then it shall be seven days under t/ie 
dam. Whether it be cow, or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her 
young both in one day, (Lev. xxii. 27, 28.) If a bird^s nest 
cliance to be before thee, thou shall not take the dam with the 
young, (Deut. xxii. 6.) TTiou sliall not seethe a kid in Ids 
mother^s milk, (Exod. xxiii. 19.) 

In short, it seems that Moses was desirous of softening 
and civilizing the Hebrews, gradually, by mercy and benefi- 
cence. A few observations on the laws respeclmg strangers 
will confirm and illustrate this remark. 

It is well known to all who are conversant with antiquity, 
that strangers, who were denominated barbarians, were 
treated as enemies, and often put out of the protection of the 
laws. The Gospel had not yet taught that all men were 
brethren, and that heretics ana enemies are alike our neigh- 
bours. Further, the Mosaic legislation tended to uisulate 
the Jews among other nations, and to detach them from their 
neighbours in order to protect them from their example. One 
would expect, therefore, that Moses would treat strangers in 
the same manner as they were at that time universally 
treated, and perhaps even with greater severity : but it was 
his especial object to render his people compassionate and 
generous, at the same time he enacavoured to remove stran- 
gers to a distance from Palestine, by every means consistent 
with humanity. The following arc his enactments respect- 
ing them : — if a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye 
shall not vex aim : but the stnmger, thai dwclleth in your land, 
shall be unto you as one bom amongfi you, and thou shall love 
him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt, 
I am t/ie Lurd your God, (Lev. xix. 33, 34.^ And agam, 
God loveth the stranger in giving him food atia raiment. Love 
ye therefore the stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt, Apprehensive lest strangers should be exposed to 
le^l injustice (an occurrence which is frequent in the infancy 
or legislation), Moses enacted that they snould be subject to 
the same laws and penalties as the Hebrews themselves were. 
(Lev. xxiv. 15 — ^22. Num. xv. 15, 16.) And, finally, the 
oppression of strangers was one of the twelve crimes 
which were solcs:inly cursed on Mount Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 
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Sach is a concise view of the purity and extent of the 
moral law, delivcird by Moses. How admirably are such 
lanpriia^e and such sentiments as these suited to the sacred 
original whence they flow ! How strongly do they attest 
the Divine benevolence which dictated the Jewish law, which 
alone could enforce such precepts by adequate sanctions, and 
impress such sentiments upon tne human neart with practical 
conviction ! If the intermixture of such sentiments and pre- 
cepts with the civil code, and the union of political regula- 
tions with moral instructions and religious observances, is 
unparalleled in any other country, and by any other lawgiver, 
—does not this circumstance afford a strong presumptive 
evidence of the divine original of the Mosaic code 1 

VI. The Mosaic dispensation, in its general provisions, 
comprehended a complete form of government, botn civil and 
religious ; and in botn these respects it was purely a theo- 
cracy. Its civil enactments were adapted to peculiar cases 
and 'circumstances ; but they enjoined, as we have seen, the 
duties of social life in all its several relations; and they ap- 
pointed civil rulers to carry these laws into effect. The reli- 
gious enactments of the Mosaic dispensation contained cer- 
tain doctrines, promises, threatenings, andpredictions, which 
were the authoritative nile of faith to the Jews; these enact- 
ments also prescribed a great multitude of ceremonial and 
judicial institutions, which, however indifferent in them 
selves, were obligatory on the Jews, by the commanding 
authority of God. * The precise use of all these institutions we 

t This was forbidden, not only u it was an idrktroiia cuatom practlaec' 
among the heat hen, but as it carried wiUi it the appearance of barbarity. 
Vide Phil. Jud. vipt (;t\%vlfBViin. Joseph, contra Apion, I. ii $22, dec* 
Dr. Randolph's View of our Blessed Saviour's Ministry, &c. pp. 292—290. 
CoU«ricr, de I'Oriffine Autbcnliquc et Divine de I'Ancien Teaiament, pp 
221—233. Du Voisin, Auiorit6 dea Livrea do Moyse^ pp. 368— JM6. 

• See a full account of the religious and ctvil polity of the Jews, injrn 
vol. ii. 
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cannoty at this distance of time, fully ascertain. But some of 
them were manifestly established in opposition to the rites 
of the Egyptians and other neighbouring nations, and with a 
view to presenre them from the infections of their idolatries. 
Others of their rites were instituted as memorials of the siff- 
nal and extraordinary acts of Divine Providence towaras 
hem, especially those by which their law had been con- 
firmed and established. And the history of the Jewish 
I>eople, the yengeance executed by them on idolatrous na- 
tions, the wonderful works of God wrought among them, 
and the excellency of their laws and constitutions, could not 
but awaken the attention of the rest of mankind, and hold 
forth a light to the heathen world throughout which they 
were dispersed. 

Infinite wisdom, however, had a still further design in the 
Mosaic dispensation. It was designed to prepare the way 
for that more perfect dispensation which was to succeed it. 
Its rites and ceremonies prefigure and set forth the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christy wno was the end of the Law (Rom. x. 
4.), and who is pointed out and referred to through every 
part of the Old Testament Tfte law was their scnoobnaster 
to bring them unto Christ. (Gal. iii. 24.) And tliough tiie 
elements which it taught were weak and poor, in respect of 
the more complete system which was afterwards to take 
place, yet they were excellent in their kind, and wisely 
adapted to the exigencies of those times. 

The law, thoudi not absolutely perfect, had a perfection 
suitable to its kind and design : it was adapted to uie genius 
of the people to whom it was given, and admirably calcu- 
lated to keep them a people distinct from the rest of man- 
kind, and prevent their being involved in the idolatries com- 
mon among oihex nations. And it was at the same time or- 
dained to presignify good thincs to come, and to bear a strong 
attestation to the truth of the Christian religion. These were 
surely good ends, and worthy of a wise and good God. If 
God then chose Israel for his peculiar people, it was because 
all the rest of the world was inunersed in idolatry and super- 
stition. Nor did he thereby cease to be the God of the Gen- 
tiles. He left not himself without witness amongst them ; he 
did them good, and gave them rain from heaven, tmd fruitful 
seasons, (Acts xiv. 17.) And his eternal power and godhead 
(Rom. i. 19, 20.) was manifested to themoy the works of his 
creation. He was also at all times ready to receive those 
who turned from their idolatries, and became proselytes to 
the true religion. And he had prepared his Son a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time, (1 Tim. ii. 6.) The Jews might 
indeed take occasion from hence to value themselves, and 
despise others : their law, however, gave them no encourage- 
ment or pretence so to do ; but quite ue contrary. And "vnth 
regard to their ceremonial law, they were sdl along taught, 
both by Moses and their prophets, that true religion did not 
consist in such external observances. Circumcise the foreskin 
ofyour heart (Deutx. 16.), said Moses to them. And again: 
7ne Lord thv God will eireumeise thine heart, and the heart of 
thy seed, totaoethe Lord thy God with all thine heart, andwiih 
all thy soul, that thou mayest live, (xxx. 6.) The like doc- 
trine taught Samuel: — Hath the Lord as great delight in 
^smt^fferings, and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
lard? Behold, to obey is better than saaifue, and to hearken 
Hum the fat of rams, (1 Sam. xv. 22.) Thou desirest not saeri- 



acceptable to the Lord than sacrtfiee. (Prov. xxi. 3.) Isaiah 
speaks very fully to the same purpose : — 7b what purpose is 
the multitude ofyour sacrifices untome? saith the Lord.- lam 
fuUofthe bumt^ffenngs of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, and 
I deUghi not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, of he-goats, 
&c — IVash ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings 
from befere mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, Judge the fatherless, plead for 
^ widow. (Isa. i. 11, &c.) 'fiius also speaks Jeremiah,— 
Tkmsatth the Lord of Hosts, the God of Ja-ael, Amend your 
ways and your doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this 
place. Trust ve not in lying words, saying, TTie temple of the 
Lord, the Umpk of the Lord. (Jer. vii. 3, 4.) J desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice, says God by the prophet Hosea, and the 
knowledge of God more than bumt^fferings. (Hos. vi. 6.) 
Lastly, we read in the prophet Micsihf^Tvherewithal shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with burrU^jferings, with calves of a 
year old? IVtU the Lordbe pleased with thousmda of rams, or 



with ten thousands of rivers of oil? SJiall Tgtve myfirst-bom 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the stn of my 
soul? He mlh showed tJiee, man, what is good,' and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love merry, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? (Mic. vi. 6, &e.) If then 
the Jews placed their dependence on an external show of i^^ 
ligion, they must stand condenmed by their own Law, ai^ 
their Prophets. 

But, however excellent the Mosaic institution was in 
itself, and admirably adapted to the Jews, for the purposes 
for which it was intendea, yet it was imperfect, as being rmly 
one part of the grand revelation of the divine purpo«e to save 
mankind throu^ the blood of the Messiah, and also asbi»ii.{^ 
designed for a small nation, and not for the whole world. It 
was mdeed strictly of a local and temporary nature. One part 
of its design being to separate the Israelites from the ref>t of 
mankind fwhich it effectually accomplished), many of iu 
ordinances are therefore of such a nature, that they are rxn 
calculated for general adoption.^ The Jewish disixens&U'-D 
was only temporary, and preparatory to that fuller manit*e.'.<«. 
tation of the divine will, which in the fulness of time was 
to be made known to the world. This is not onl^ implied iu 
its typical character, which has already been noticed, but ia 
also intimated, in no obscure terms, in tliose predictioos 
which announce its abrogation, the substitution of the evaii- 
gelical laws by the advent of the Messiah, and the cohti ^ 
sion of the Gentiles. To omit the prophecies concf miog the 
Messiah, which have already been noticed,^ the cessatiou kX 
the Mosaic dispensation is foretold by Jeremiah in the follow- 
ing explicit terms : — Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make anew covenant with the houte of Lrael, and wUh 
the house ofJudah : not according to the covenant that I nicde 
with the house of their fathers, in the day that J took them by the 
hand, to bring them out of the land of Egypt {which my core' 
nant they brake, although I was a husbmidio them, saith the 
Lord) i but this shall be the covenant which I will make wJh 
the house of hrael, After those days, saith the Lord, I will put 
my law in their inwardparts, ana write it in their hearts, oxd 
will be their God, and they s/utU be my people, And Ihey sItcU 
teach no more every man his neighbour, saying. Know ye ikt 
Lard: for they shall all knoio me, from the least of them to Iht 
greatest of them, saith the Lord : for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more. (Jer. xxxi. 31---34.) 
From which passage, Paul infers (Heb. viii. 7 — 13.), that 
the mention of a new covenant necessarily implies the first to 
be old, and that, if that first covenant had neen faultless, there 
would have been no occasion for the second. Compare alsc 
Haggai ii. 6. with Heb. xii. 26, 27. 

Equally important are all those predictions, which mentinf 
the calling of the Gentiles.' All these are punctually liiii- 
filled in the preaching of the Gospel, but are not so much u 
possible, supposing tlie law to be still in force which ccn- 
nned all solemn worship and sacrifices to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Nay, further, this enlargement of the church 
plainly supersedes those other ceremonies, which were de- 
signed to distinguish the Israelites as God's peculiar people; 
for the partition wall must necessarily be broken down, and 
Jew ana Gentile both made one whenever those prophecies 
should be accomplished. 

Let us then adere the wisdom and goodness of God in all 
his dispensations. His statutes are right and rejoice the hemt^ 
and all his commandments are righteous. (Psal. xix. 8.) 
And these same righteous commandments and holy doctrines 
are delivered to us in the Gospel (as w*ill be shcwu in the 
following pages) with still greater purity and perfection, 
and free from that burthen of ceremonies, which the circum- 
stances of the Jewish age and people rendered neoessaiy. 



§ 3. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THS DOCTRINES AND PRECEPTS OF 

THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 

L Divine Character of the Founder of the Christian Hclijion 
— ^n. The Leading Doctrines of the Gospel are loorthg of 
the character of the Almighty g particularly, 1. The account 

I Thus the Jews were commanded to appear peraoDally In JeniaaieiB at 
their three great feativals ; and if all men had been cooveited to Judaiu, 
this law would have been equally binding upon them. Biu It would bam 
been impossible for the greater part of mankind to repair to Jerusalfv 
three or four times in the year ; tor, if this was a neceaaaiy part of rclijpoa« 
the liTea of half the world would be entirely spent In a weariaooM^ oevar 
anding pilgrlnnf e. Faber's Hors Mosaics, vol. ii. p. 436w 

• See pp. 12&--129. supra, and the Appendiz, No. Vl. 

• SeetM. flZt.sljSx.2i. xUi. U. If ic iv. iULl 11. 
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o/ God and «/ Ait perfeethnt, and ike duty and spiritual 
toorthip -which we o-we to him, — 2. The vicariout atonement 
made fir win by Jeein Chriet — 8. Forgivenea of oms. — 
4. Ju9tificaHon by faith, and reconciliation to God, — 5. The 
promise of the Holy Spirit to oanctify and renew our no- 
ture,-^. The immortality of the oouls and a future state 
of rewards and punishments. — ^m. The JIforal Precepts 
of the AVw Testament are admirably adapted to the actual 
State of Mankind — 1. Summary of the duty it enjoins be- 
tween man and man, particularly integrity of cotuiuct, 
charity, forgiveness of injuries, — ^2. The duties of governors 
and subjects, masters and servantSy husbands and wives^ 
parents and children, — 3. The personal duties of sobriety, 
m^tity, temperance, &C4 — 4. The holiness of the moral 
^ecepts of the Gospel, a proof of its divine origin, — 6. 
Considerations on the manner in which the moral precepts 
of the Gospel are delivered / and on the character of Jesus 
Christ as a moral teacher, — TV, Superiority of the Motives 
to Duty presented by the GospeL — They are drawn, 1. From 
a consideration of the reasonableness of the duty, — 2, From 
the singular favours bestowed by God, — 3. From the ex- 
ample of Christ. — 4. From the sanctions of duty, which the 
civil relations among men have received from God, — 6. 
From the regard which Christians owe to their holy pro- 
fession. — 6. From the acceptableness of true repentance and 
the promise of pardon.^—!. From the divine assistance 
offered to support men in the practice of their duty. — 8. 
From our relation to heaven while upon earth.— 9. From 
the rewards and punishments proclaimed in the GospeL 

I. DiTiKE Character of the Founder of the Christian 
Reli^on. 

The third ana last dispensation of religion is that which 
was introduced by that divine and glorious person whom the 
prophets had foretold. This is properly the Christian Dis- 
pensation, which was designed ana fitted for an universal 
extent, and in which, considered in its original purity, religion 
is brought to its highest perfection and noblest improvement. 
An admirable wisdom, goodness, and purity shone forth in 
the whole conduct and character of the great author of it. 
He came in the fulness of time, the time which had been 
pointed out in the prophetical writings. In him the several 
predictions relating to the extraordinary person that was to 
come were fulfilled, and the several charactera by which he 
was described were wonderfully united, and in no other per- 
son. He appeared, as was foretold concerning him, mean 
in his outward condition and circumstances, and yet main- 
tained in his whole conduct a dignity becoming his divine 
character. Many of his miracles were of such a kind, and 
performed in sucn a manner, as seemed to argue a dominion 
over nature, and its esteblished laws, and they were acts of 
great goodness as well as power. He went about doing 
good to the bodies and to tne souls of men ; and the admi- 
rable instructions he gave were delivered with a divine au- 
thori^, and yet with great familiarity and condescension. 
And his own practice was every way suited to the excellency 
of his precepts. He exhibitea the most finished pattern of 
universal holiness, of love to God, of zeal for the divine 
glory, of the most wonderful charity and benevolence 
to'wanis mankind, of the most unparalleled self'Kienial, of a 
heavenly mind and life, of ^meekness and patience, humility 
and condescension. Never was there so perfect a character, 
so godlike, venerable, and amiable, so remote from that of 
an enthusiast or an impostor. He is the only founder of a 
religion in the history of mankind, which is totally uncon- 
nected with all human policy and government, and therefore 
totally unconducive to any worldly purpose whatever. All 
others, as Mohammed, Numa, and even Moses himself, 
blended their religious and civil institutions together, and 
thus acquired dominion over their respective people: but 
Christ neither aimed at nor would accept of any such power ; 
he reject^ every object which all other men pursue, and 
made choice of aJl those which others fear to encounter. No 
other fonnder of a religion ever made his own sufferings and 
death a neeeasary part of his original plan, and essential to 
his mission. Jesus Christ, however, most expressly fore- 
told his own sufferings, the cruel and ignominious death he 
was to undergo, his resurrection from me dead on the third 
day, his ascension into heaven, the dreadful judgments and 
calamities that should be inflicted on the Jewish nation, and, 
what seemed the most improbable thing in the world, the 
wonderful progress of his own Gospel from the smallest 
begimtingB, notwithstanding the persecutions and difficulties 



to which he foretold it should be exposed. All this was 
most exactly fulfilled : he rose again on the third day, and 
showed himself alive to his disciples after his passion by 
many infallible proofs, when their hopes were so sunk, that 
they could haraiy believe that he was risen, till they could 
no longer doubt of it, without renouncing the testimony of 
all their senses. He crave them a commission to go «ad 
preach his Gospel to all nations, and promised that, to en-o 
ble them to do it with success, they snould be endued with 
the most extraordinary powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
This accordingly they did, and though destitute of all worldly 
advantages, without power, riches, interest, policy, learning, 
or eloquence, they went through the world preaching a cru- 
cified Jesus, as the Saviour and Lord of men, and teaching 
the things which he had commanded them ; and by the won- 
derful powere with which they were invested, and the evi- 
dences they had produced of their divine mission, they pre- 
vailed, ana spreaa the religion of Jesus, as their great Master 
had foretold, in the midst of sufferings and persecutions, and 
in opposition to the reigning inveterate prejudices botii of 
Jews and Gentiles. 

II. If we examine the nature and tendency of the Gospct 
DisPENSATioif, and of tlie doctrines taught by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, we shall find them to oe in every respect 
worthy of^ God, and adapted to the necessities of mankind. 
They retain all that is excellent in the Old Testament reve- 
lation ; for Christ came, not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil them, and to carry the* scheme of religion 
there laid down to a still higher degree of excellency. 
Accordingly, he taught all the tundamental doctrines of ihe 
Christian system, which are necessary to be believed and 
obeyed in order to the attainment of salvation. Such, for 
instance, are the existence' and perfections of God; the 
righteous and reasonable character of his law ; the rebellion, 
apostacy, and corruption of man; the impossibility of justi- 
fication by the works of the law ; Cnrist^s own divine 
character, as the Son of God and the Saviour of men ; Jus- 
tification by faith in him ; the deity and offices of the Holy 
Spirit ; the nature and necessity of regeneration, faith, re- 
pentance, holiness of heart and fife ; a future state ; a judg- 
ment to come ; and a recompense of reward to the righteous 
and the wicked, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
These arc the leading subjects taught by Jesus Christ and 
his aposties : to adduce all the passa^s of the New Testa- 
ment that assert them would extend this section to an undue 
length. A few of the principal testimonies may properly 
claim to be noticed. 

1. The account of God and of his Perfections contained 
in the Scriptures commends itself to our reason, as worthy 
of the highest and most excellent of all beincrs, and the most 
suitable affections and dispositions towaios him. He is 
represented as a pare Spirit, the Creator and Governor of the 
world, possessed of infinite wisdom, holiness, trutii, justice, 
goodness, and perfection; the witness and judge of our 
actions; eternal, immortal, invisible, unchangeable, and 
omnipresent.1 At the same time, his majesty is softened 
(if we may be allowed the expression) by his benevolence, 
which is liberal and unwearied in diffusing good throughout 
the universe : '* his tender mercies are over all his works," 
embracing at once the interests of our souls and our bodies; 
and while he bestows in abundance the blessings and conso* 
lations of the present life, he has provided for us perfect and 
exalted felicity in the life to come. Of all the views of God 
which had ever been given, none was so calculated to endear 
him to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as this 
short but interesting description, of which the scheme of re- 
demption affords a sublime illustration, — ^^ God is love !" 
(1 John iv. 16.) But the Gospel not only makes known to 
us the nature of God : it also imparts to us a full discovery 
of our duty to him, clothed in ideas the most venerable, 
amiable, and engamng. We are required to fear God, but it 
is not with a servile horror, such as superatition inspires, but 
with a filial reverence. We are directed and encouraged to 
address ouraelves to him as our heavenly Father through 
Jesus Christ the Son of his love, and in his name to otot 
up our prayera and praises, our confessions and thanksgiv- 
ings, with, the proroundest humility, becoming creaturen 
deeply sensible of their own nnworthmess, and yet with an 
ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to yield the most 
unreserved submission to God as our sovereign Lord, our 
most wise and righteous Governor, and most gracious Bene- 

1 John iv. 21. Rom. 1. 20. Ileb. Hi. 4. Matt xziiL 9. Eph. It. 6. Matt & 
29, au. Liike x. 24—28. 1 Tim. 1. 17. Jobn xvIL 11. Rev. UL7 zt.4. Mm 
▼u. a& 2Cor.ll& lJohnL9. Rer.vr.a BptuliO. 
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Victor ; to resig^n oaiBelves to his disposal, and acquiesce in 
his proTiaennai dispensations, as being persoaded that he 
orders all things really for the best ; to walk continually as 
in his sight, and with a regard to his approbation, setting 
him before us as our great aU-seeing witness and judge, our 
chiefest good ^nd highest end. Above all, we are required to 
love the jLiord our uod with all our heart, and mind, and 
strength, and to show that we love him by keeping his com- 
mandments, by a <:T>iring after a conformity to him in his imita- 
ble perfections, a. t by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to 
glonfy him in the world. 

The external worship of God, according to the idea given 
of it in Uie New Testament, is pure and spiritual, and is 
characterized by a noble simplicity. As God is a fpirii^ he 
Is to be worshipped, not in a formal manner, but in spirit and 
in tnUh, (John iv. 24.) The numerous rites of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which, though wisely suited to that time and 
state, were marks of the imperfection of that economy, are 
now abolished. The ordinances of Christianity, prescribed 
in the*Gospel, are few in number, easy to be observed, and 
noble in their use and significancy ; and those ceremonies, 
which are necessary in order that all things may be done 
decently and in order, are left to be filled up, in every country, 
at the discretion of pious men lawfully appointed. — A glo* 
rious plan of religious worship this ! grounoed upon the per- 
fections of the divine nature, and admirably corresponding 
with the case and necessities of sinful man. 

2. That man should love God with all his heart, is not the 
langruage of religion only ; it is also the dictate of reason. 
But, alas ! neither reason nor religion have had sufficient in- 
fluence to produce this effect. IVfan has offended Grod, and 
guilt exposes him to punishment ; for the holiness of God 
must hate sin, and his justice must lead him to testify in his 
conduct the displeasure which his heart feels. That man is 
also a depraved creature, and manifests that depravity in his 
sentiments and disposition, the whole history of the human 
kind furnishes abundant proof. If the annals of the different 
nations of the earth do not portray the tempers and actions 
of a race of dreadfully depraved creatures, there is no such 
thing in nature as an argument. The tendency of guilt and 
depravity is as naturally and certainly to misery, as of a stone 
to fall downwards. 

In what way guilty and depraved creatures can be delivered 
from wickedness ancl punishment, and restored to goodness 
and felicity, is one of tne most difficult, as it is one of the most 
important, questions which can employ the mind. ** God is 
justly displeased : how shall he be reconciled? Guilt makes 
man afraid of God : how shall the cause of fear be removed % 
Depravity makes man averse to intercourse with God : how 
shall his sentiments and disposition be changed ?" These 
are all difficulties which natural religion cannot resolve ; and 
concerning which reason is utterly silent. Repentance and 
reformation have been considered by many as fully sufficient 
to banish all these evils ; but they have no countenance for 
their opinion from the course of God's moral government. A 
debauchee repents bitterly and sincerely of his vicious ex- 
cesses ; but repentance does not heal his diseased body : ** he 
is made to possess the sins of his youth ;'' and the fatal 
effects of his vices bring him to an early grave. The game- 
5/er repents of his folly, and reforms his conduct : but his 
ktenitence and reformation do not procure the restoration of 
his lost estate ; and he spends his remaining years in poverty 
and want. By imitating, men testify their approbation of the 
divine conduct, in their ideas of aistributivc justice. The 
murderer is seized, and led to the tribunal of the judge. He 

Erofesses to be penitent, and there is no reason to question 
is sincerity. But do any think that his repentance should 
arrest the arm of the righteous law ] He is condemned, and 
suffers death. If, then, the sentiments of men, confirming the 
conduce of God, proclaim the insufficiency of repentance to 
atone for iniqui^, no rational hope can be entertained of it8« 
efficacy. We must look to another quarter ; but where shall 
we look 1 

An extraordinary interposition of the Supreme Being ap- 
pears necessary, and also a revelation of his will to give us 
information on the aubject. Though it would be presumption 
in us to name every thing that a revelation will contain, we 
may say with confidence, it will be full and ex} licit as to the 
pardon of sin, and the method of a sinner's reconciliation 
with God. These are indispensabl)^ requisite. The New 
Testament does not disappoint our w^ishes or our hopes : it 
enters fully into all these difficulties, and proposes a remedy 
for every evil which we feel. The doctrine of a mediator ^ and 



of redemption through him^ presents itself to oureyesine^ery 
page; and forms the very eore of the Christian religion.' 
Thus, what men had in all ages wished for in vain — an 
atonement for sin (which conscience and their natural notinnn 
of divine justice taught them to be necessary) — ^tlie sacreu 
books point out in the death of Jesus ; which, in conso 
quence of the dignity of his person, our reason perceives u» 
have been of sufficient value to expiate the ?uilt of innumer- 
able millions. The reality and extent of Sie atonement or 
satisfaction made to divine justice by Jesus Christ are set 
forth in the strongest and most explicit language that can be 
conceived. Thus, he is said to have died for im, to bbar our 
sinSy to TAKE AWAV our sins, to be a propitiation ,/«• our «nA, 
and to PURCHASE, redeem, or ransom ua with the price of his 
bhod. 

Christ died for uss — He laid down his life for k^. (1 Ahn 
iii. 16.) — He died roRoursins, (1 Cor. xv. 3.) — fie gore Mm' 
self for Its, (Tit. ii. 14.) — He was deRvered for our offince*, 
(Kom. iv. 25.) He tasted death for every man, (Heb. ii. 9.^ 
— ^Agreeably to the prophecy concerning him. He was wottniL 
ed FOR our transgressions, aiia bruised for our iniquities, (Isa. 
liii. 5.) — Christ has borne our sins, — He was once qjffered to 
bear the sins of many, (Heb. ix. 28.J — He BkKBourstns in his 
own body on the tree. (1 Pet. ii. 24.) — Agreeably to the pre- 
dictions concerning him. He haih borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows : the Lord hath laid on hih the iniquity of us ail, 
(Isa. liii. 4. 6.) 

Christ has taken away our sins, — He was manifested to take 
awat our sins, (1 John iii. 5.) — He put avtay sin by the sacri- 
Jiee of himself, fHeb. ix. 26.^ — He hath washed us from our 
sins m his onm blood, (Rev. i. 5.)— 7^ bhod of Christ Jesus 
CLBANSETH US from all sin, (1 John i. 7.) 

Christ is a PROPiTiATiiKi jor our sins, — Him hath God set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, (Rom. 
iii. 25.)— -(?orf sent his Son to be the propitiation ^br our sins, 
(1 John iv. 10.) — He is the propitiation for oiur nns^ and not 
for ours only, hut also for the sins of the whole world, (1 John 
li. 2.) 

Christ PURCHASED, REDEEMED, OT RA3980KRI} US with the price 

of his blood, — He purchased the church of God with his otcn 
blood. (Acts XX. QS,y—He came to pve his life a ransom for 
many, {Mdiit, xx, 2a,)-^He gave himself a rakbom for ail. (1 
Tim. ii. 6,)-^}Ve are wyjjom with a once. (1 Cor. vi. 20.)— 
In him we have redemption through nis blood, (Eph. i. l,y^ 
He hath redeemed us to God by his bhod, CRev. ▼. 9.)- 
fVc are redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, (1 Fet 
i. 19.) 

3. The divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of the 
FORGIVENESS OF OUR SINS through Christ, upon a sincere re- 
pentance. His forerunner, John the Baptist, preached tht 
baptism of rmentance for the remission of sins. TLuke iii. 3.) 
«*-Christ tells us, his blood was shed for many fat the remis* 
sioN of sins. (Matt. xxvi. 28.) — ^After the resurrection, the 
apostles are directed by him to preach repentance and remis- 
sion OF SINS in his name tmtong all nations, (Luke xxiv.47.) 
— ^Accordingly their preaching was this : Him God hath ex- 
alted with his right hand to be a prince and a saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. (Acts v. 31.) 
— Repent and be baptized every one ofyouin the name of Jesui 
Christ, for the remission of sins. (Acts ii. 38.) — Through ikit 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. (Acts xiii. 
38.) — 7b him give all the prophets witness, that through his 
name, whosoever believeth m him shall receive remission or 
SINS. (Acts X. 43,)— God was in Christ reconciling the mfrU 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them. (3 Cor. 
V. 19.) — In him we have redemption through his bloody the Foih 
GiVENESS OF SINS. (Eph. 1. 7.) — ^Aud We are commanded it 
forgive one another, even as God^ for Christ*s sake, hath for- 
given us, (Eph. iv. 32.) 

4. Our sins being forgiven, we are justiheo by Christ is 
the sight of God. By him all that believe are justified. (Acts 
xiii. S^.y — We are justified in the name of the Lord Jesut, 
( 1 Cor. vi. 1 1 .)— We are justified freely by his grace, thvugfi 
the redemption thai is in Jesus Christ. (Kom. iii. 24.V— 5fm| 
JUSTIFIED by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath (hrou^ 
him. (Rom. v. 9.) — God haih made him to be sin (that is, a 
sin-oifering) for us, who knew no sin, thai we might be madt 
the righteousness o/" God in him. (2 Cor. v. QlTy-^Even the 
RIGHTEOUSNESS of (rod, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all them thai believe. (Kom. in. 22.) — ^Thcrcfors 
*^ we are accounted righteous before God, only for the men 
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of OUT Lord and Savionr Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for 
our own merits or deservings.'*! 

Further, being justified by Christ, we are reconciled to 
God. Being justified by jaiik, we have peace with God 
through mirjLard Jestu Christ. (Rom. v. 1.) — fVe are recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his l5on. (Rom. ▼. 10.) — ^, who 
were enemies^ Kaih Christ reconciled in the body of his fltshy 
through death. (Col. i. 21, 22.)— //e hath made peace through 
the bwod of his eross^ by him to reconcile all things unto him^ 
self, (Col. i. 20.y-~God hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ (2Coi. v. 18.); — fVlio suffered far sin^ that he 
tn/ght bring us unto God, (iPet. iii. 18.) — And, we are 
accepted in the beloved, (Eph. i. 6.) 

5. Once more, in the Gospel we find the best principles of 
comport and refreshment to the soul under all the cala- 
mities and afflictions of life, as well as a rich magazine of all 
means proper for the sanctification of our souls, and our most 
successful advances in true niety. In the Scriptures we see 
that the Divine Spirit is reaay with his mighty aids to assist, 
enlighten, and strengthen our spirits in proportion to our sin- 
cere desires and endeavours after godliness ; and there we are 
directed every day, and at all times, to seek unto God 
through Christ, by fervent and believing prayer, for his gui- 
dance and protection, and are assured that we shall never seek 
his face in vain. For Jesus Christ, having reconciled us to 
God, sanctifies the hearts of true believers by the Holy 
Spirit, in order to enable them to perform their dfuty, and to 
contique in the favour of God. tVe are chosen to salvation, 

hrvugh sanctification of the Spirit (2The8s. ii. 13.), and 
through SANCTIFICATION ojf the Spirit unto obedience. ( 1 Pet. i. 
2.) — fVe are sanctified, through the offering of the bodu of 
Jesus Christ, (Heb. x. 10 "^ — Chd hath not caUeaus to uneUan~ 
ness^ but unto holiness, who hath also given unto us his holy 
spirit. (1 Tbess. iv. 7, 8.) — The spirit of god dwelleth in 
us (Rom. viii. 9.), and our body is the temple of the holy 

ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19.), and u^e are an habitation of God 
through the spirit. (Eph. ii. 22.) — IVe are renxwbd by the 
HOLY GHOST Tfit. iii. 5.) — and quickened by the spirit (John 
vi. 03.) — ana strengthened with might by the spirit tn the 
inner man, TEph. ili. 16.) — And it is through the spirit that 
u^ mort'fy the deeds of the body (Rom. viii. 13.) — ^by which 
deeds we grieve ana quench the spirit. (Eph. iv. 30. 1 
Tliess. V. 19.) 

He who assists us by his spirit upon earth (Luke xi. 13.), 
to enable us to do the will of God, and thereby to continue in 
his favour, is our constant mediator, intercessor, and ai>- 
vocATB with God in heaven, to present our prayers for ihe 
supply of our wants, and to obtain a compassionate regard to 
our failing? and infirmities. He is the mediator of the New 
Covenant. (Heb. xii. 24.) — There is one mediator between 
God and man, even the man Jesus Christ. ( 1 Tim. ii. b.y^~He 
makes intercession far us at the right hand of God. (Rom. 
viii. 34.) — He appears in the presence of God for us, (Heb. 
IX. 24.)-— iVb man eometh unto the Father but by him. (John 
xiv. 6.)-~He is able to save them to the uttermost who come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to Tnake intercession for 
them. (Heb. vii. 26.) — If any man sin we have an advocate 

with the Father, Jesus Christ ihe righteous. (1 John ii. l.S 

He is touched with /A^/ec/Zngro/ oar infirmities, and thererore 
kt us come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may find 
^ace and mercy to help in time of need (Heb. iv. 15, 16.) — 
ind let us draw near with a true heart, and full assurance of 
faith. (Heb. x. 22.) — In him we have boldness, and access 
wM confidence, (Eph. iii. 12.) 

6. In favour of tlie immortality of the soul, a point so 
important, but which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so 
doubtful, the New Testament speaks in the most decisive 
language, and holds out to the hopes and fears of mankind 
rewards and punishments suited to their nature, and which it 
is worthy of God to dispense. In the Gospel we see the dead 
both small and great restored to life, and appearing before the 
tribunal of God, to receive a sentence ** according to the deeds 
done in the body." The glories of heaven which are reserved 
'* for them that love him," and the everlasting miseries which 
will be the terrible portion of all the wilfully impenitent 
wcrkers of iniquity, are disclosed in the Scriptures ; which 
alone set forth the true reason of our being in this world, viz. 
not for enjoyment, but for trial ; not to gain temporal plea- 
sures or possessions, but that our souls may be disciplined 
and prepared for immortal honour and glory. While the di- 
fine displeasure is declared against all ungodliness and un- 
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righteousness of men, and the most awful waninn aie de- 
nounced against sinners, the means by which Uiey may 
obtain mercy are clearly displayed and offered to them.' And 
as it is Jesus Christ who enables us to do the will of God 
and to ]>reserve his favour in this life (for without him we cai^ 
do nothing^ so it is through him alone that we are made par-- 
takers of that eternal life and immortality, which he nas 
illustrated in the Gospel. The Father sent the Son to be ihe 
Saviour of the world (1 John iv. 14.) — to seek and to save that 
which was lost (Luke xix. 10.) — that we might live through 
him (1 John iv. 9.) — that the ujorld through him might be 
SAVED (John iii. 17.) — that believing, we might have lifs 
through his name (John xx. 3l.)-~that whosoever beUeveth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life. (John iiL 
16.)— Through him we are saved from wrath. — He hath de- 
livered us from ihe wrath to come. (1 Thess. i. 10. Rom. v 
9.) — Eternal ufe is the gift of Goa through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. (Rom. vi. 23.) — Goa hath given us eternal life, and 
this LIFE is in his Son (1 John v. II. )~^who is the captain of 
our salvation (Heb. ii. 10.) — the author of eternal salva- 
tion to all them that obey htm (Heb. v. 9.) : — Neither is there 
SALVATION in any other : for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.' (Acts 
iv. 12.) 

Such is the system of doctrine promulgated in the New 
Testament by the apostles of Jesus Christ. But whence did 
they derive their knowledge 1 They have given us a fUll 
view of human nature ; and iiave exposed in tne clearest light 
the depravity, guilt, and misery of man. They have, at the 
same time, i>ointed out a method of deliverance from all these 
evils. Their system is wonderfully ingenious : it is origi- 
nal : it is adapted to the condition of human nature : it is a 
remedy perfect and complete. They say that they had all 
their knowledge of religrion from Jesus Christ, But whence 
did Jesus Christ derive it I Those who deny his divine mis- 
sion will find it difficult to account for his knowledge. There 
is something in his scheme unspeakably superior to every 
other. It takes in the rights of God, as well as the necessi- 
ties of man; and renders God glorious in all his perfections, 
as well as man completely happy. Who besides, in ancient 
or modern times, ever conceived so vast an idea? But Jesus 
had no literary education. Perhaps the Old Testament was 
the only book he ever read. He never associated with the 
philosophers : his companions were not the chief priests, and 
elders, and scribes. Let the deist sit down and assign a 
satisfactory reason for the vast superiority of the Gospel. 
The Christian is free from difficulty ; for he reads in the sa- 
cred page, and he believes that ** Jesus Christ is the only 
begotten Son, who was in the bosom of the Father, and hatn 
declared him unto us." (John i. 18.)^ 

Finally, all the doctrines to which the Gospel requires our 
assent are agreeable to unprejudiced reason; every one of 
them has a natural tendency and direct influence to reform 
the manners of men ; and all together mako up the most ra>- 
tional and consistent belief in the world. To instance only a 
few particulars :— What can be a more excellent foundation 
of religion, than the Christian doctrine concerning ihe nature 
and attributes of the only true God 1 What so certain a pre- 
servative against idolatry, as the doctrine, that all things 
were made oy him 1 What can be so sure a ground of piety, 
as the Christian doctrine of providence 1 What a greater en- 
couragement to holiness, than that God has made a revela- 
tion 01 his will to instruct men in that practice 1 W^hat doc- 
trine is so admirably suited to all the ends of religion, as that 
of the incarnation of the Son of God ? Which way could 
men have been so sensible of God's love, and have been in- 
structed in divine truth so well, as by sending his only Sont 
How could the honour of the Divine laws be vindicated, 
and such an assurance of pardon been given to men, as by 
this method of the Son of God giving himself a sacrifice for 
sin t W^hat could be a more glorious manifestation of the 
mercy of God; what more effectual to deter men from sin; 
and to exhibit to them its heinous nature, and God's hatred 
against it, and the indispensable necessity of obeying his 
laws, than this expedient of saving sinners by the sacrifice 
of his Son ? How could men be better encouraged to a reli- 
gious life, than by having such a Mediator to obtain pardon 
for their frailties, and by oeing assured of the assistance of 

• Compare John ▼. 28, S9. 1 Cor. xv. 12—20. 2 Cor. v. 10. Matt. xxv. 51— 
34. 41. 46. Rev. xx. 11—13. Mark ix. 43, 44. Rev. xiv. 10, 11. xxii. 11. Jobs 
xiv. 2, 3. 2 Cor. v. 1. 1 Pet. i. 4. Rev. xxi. 4. xxii. 3—6. 1 John iii. 2. 

• Bp. Oibaoa'8 Pastoral I/ettera, Lea 2. (in Bp. Randolph's Btachtridita, 
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the Holy Spirit, to enable them to conquer their cormpt af- 
fections 1 In fine, what more powerful motive to persuade 
men to live virtuously, than the certainty of a future judg- 
*^entt Vain men may value themselves upon their specula- 
tive knowledge, right opinions, and true belief; but no be- 
lief WILL BE of advantage TO THEM, WHICH IS SEPARATE 
FBOM THE PRACTICE OF HOLINESS. 

Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith malce up an 
infinitely more connaient and rational sdieme of beliefs than 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers ever M^ or the most 
cunning of modem unbelievers can^ invent. The philoso- 
phers were never able to make out a coherent scheme of 
things, and the modern deists cannot frame to themselves 
any consistent and fixed principle, as we have already seen.i 
There have, indeed, been disputes among Christians, but 
they have not been like those amon? the philosophers, con- 
cerning the supreme good of man, out only explications of 
particmar doctrines, which do not affect religion itself, and 
ought not to hinder the good effect which the fundamental 
doctrines ought to have upon the lives of men. 

III. Admirably as the doctrines of the New Testanient 
are adapted to the actual condition and wants of mankind, 
the MORAL PRECEPTS which it enjoins are not less calculated 
to promote tiieir happiness and well-being, both collectively 
ana individually. The view of human duty, exhibited by 
heathen moralists, was not only radically dc^tive and ma- 
terially erroneous ; but the manner of its exhibition was little 
calculated to impress the mind, affect the heart, or influence 
the conducL Abstruse reasonings upon the fitness of things — 
general declarations concerning the beauty of virtue— cold 
and inanimate precepts of conduct, if not contradicted, yet 
imperfectly exemplined in their own behavioui^— might in 
some degree exercise their pupils^ faculties of reasoning and 
memory, and render them subtle disputants, and pompous 
declaimers; but they had little tendency to enlighten their 
minds in the knowledge of moral truth, and to imbue their 
hearts with the love of moral excellence. It is far otherwise 
with the morality of the Scriptures, and especially of the 
New Testament. While the system of moral truth, which 
they evolve, is incomparably more pure than that of the hea- 
then moralist, it is not, like his, couched in cold generalities 
or in abstract uninteresting lan^age. It is pure and rational, 
alike remote from the overstrained precepts of superatition 
and enthusiasm, and the loose compliant maxims of worldly 
policy. It comes home to men's business and bosoms. It 
IS deeply impressive, and it is perfectly intelligible. It is 
calculated for every rank and order of society, and speaks 
with equal strictness and authority to the rich and honoura- 
ble, to the poor and ignoble. All other systems of morals 
prohibit actions, but not thoughts, and therefore are necessa- 
rily ineffectual. But the moral system of Christianity per- 
vades every thought of the heart; teaches us to refer all our 
actions to the Avill of our Creator; and corrects all selfishness 
in the human character, by teaching us to have in view the 
happiness of all around us, and enforcing tlie most enlarged 
and diffusive benevolence. 

With this general notice of Christian morality we might 
conclude the present section, especially as the New Testa- 
ment is in the nands of almost every one, but, since that vo- 
lume (as well as the Old Testament) is arraigned by the 
opposera of revelation in the present day as the most immoral 
book that is extant, a short view of the morality of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, and of the manner in which it is announced, 
oecomes necessary, in order to enable the Christian reader 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him. The moral pre- 
cepts of the Gospel may oe referred to the duties incumbent 
upon man in civil and social life, and to the duties which he 
owes to himself. 

1. With regard to the duties incumbent upon man towards 
HIS FELLOW-CREATURES, the GosDcl rc^ulres that we offer not 
the least injury or wrong to otners, m their persons, their 
properties, or their reputations; that we render unto all their 
just dues ; that we he not one to another, but speak every 
man truth unto his neighbour, and provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. All fraud and falsehood in our words 
and dealings, together with all injustice and violence, ^re 
most expressly forbidden. (Rom. xiii. 7, 8. Eph. iv. 25. 
2 Cot. viii. 21.) Not only are we to abstain from iniurious 
actions, but we are required not to be angry at our brother 
without a cause; to speak evil of no inan, and neither to 
raise evil reports ourselves asainst our neighbours, nor 
spread them abroad when raised by others. (Matt. v. 21, 22. 

< See pp. 16—23. typra. • See pp. 19, 3). «Mjpra. 
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Tit. iii. 2. witli Psal. xv. 3.) Further, we are forbidden to 
pass rash iudgmrnts upon others, lest we ourselves should 
oe judged oy God ; on the contraiy, we are to put the best 
constructions upon their words which the case will bear- 
(MatL vii. 1, 2. Rom. xiv. 10. 1 Cor. xii. 5. 7. James iv. 
11.) And Jesus Christ has inculcated it in the strongpst 
manner, that no seeming acts of piety and devotion, or dili- 
gence in the ritual observances or religion, will compensate 
ror the wrongs or injuries done to ovr neighbours, nor will 
they be accepted by God without making reparation, as fai 
as IS in our power, for those injuries and wrongs. (Matt. v. 

23,24. xxiii. 230 

Nor does the Gospel enjoin a merely negative moraliiy ; 
it enforces upon us, m the most explicit terms, the duty of 
doing good to all men, as far as we have ability and oppor- 
tunity. Thus, we are required to assist them in their nec^s- 
sities and distresses, to sympathize with them in their afflic- 
tions and sorrows, as well as to rejoice in their prosperity ; 
to be ready to distribute to their necessities out of our worliDy 
substance ; to endeavour to convert them from the error of 
their way, and to reprove them, when guilty of faults, in the 
spirit of meekness; and, finally, to do all we can to promote 
their temporal and spiritual welfare. The more eflfcctuaily 
to show the great importance of the duties of charity and 
mercy, Jesus Christ assures us that particular notice will be 
taken of them at the great day of judgment, and that men 
shall then be rewarded or condemneo according to. their 
abounding in, or their neglecting of, the practice of those 
duties. (Gal. vi. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 18. Heb. xiii. 3. 16. James 
V. 20. Gal. vi. 1. Rom. xii. 15. Matt. xxv. 31 — 46.) 

Further, as the most difficult part of the duty required of 
us towards mankind relates to the temper and conduct we 
are to observe towards our enemies, and those who have in- 
jured us, Jesus Christ has given us in this respect the most 
admirable precepts and directions. If we have suffered inju- 
ries from others, he enjoins us to exercise a forgiving temper 
towards them, and not to ^ve way to the bitterness of re- 
venge; and reouires us to insert it in our petitions to God, 
that he would Ibrgive us our sins, as we forgive others the 
offences committed against us. The same b the design of 
some of his excellent parables. And in this, as well as other 
instances, the apostles taught the same doctrine with their 
divine Lord ana Master, that we should recompense to no 
man evil for evil, and instead of being overcome of evil, 
should overcome evil with good. (Rom. xii. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21. IThess. V. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 9.) To these precepts we 
may add, &at Jesus Christ not only forbids the rendering 
of evil for evil, but commands us to render good for eviL 
This is the design of that glorious precept, by which we are 
commanded to love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, 
to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for them that 
despitefuUy use us and persecute us. Instead of cursing, 
we must pray to God for them, not indeed that they may eo 
on and prosper in their evil courses, but that they may be 
brought to a right temper of mind, and so may become the 
objects of the divine favour; and if they be reduced to dt»- 
tress, we must be ready to assist and serve them in the kind 
offices of humanity. '^ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink.*' (Matt. v. 43, 44. Rom. xii. 20.) 
And this certainly is carrying benevolence to the noblest 
height. And though there have been high pretenders to rea- 
son who have found fault with it, yet some of the most «ni- 
nent among the ancient philosophera have been sensible of 
the beauty and excellency of sucn a conduct, but they wanted 
the authority necessary to make it a law obligatory on man- 
kind. But in the Gospel of Jesus it is more strongly en- 
forced, urged with more powerful motives than it ever was 
before, and is bound upon us by a most express divine au< 
thority. To this it may be added[, that our Lord has expressly 
condemned that spirit which carries men to persecute and 
do hurt to othere, under pretence of zeal for the canse of God 
and religion. ^Luke ix. 54, 55, 56.) 

Upon the wnole, it is the manifest and uniform design and 
tendency of the Gospel of Jesus to recommend and enforce 
universal benevolence. It lays the foundations of the du- 
ties we owe to mankind in love. It is there given as a com- 
prehensive summary of the duties we owe to mankiud : 
Thou ahaU hoe thy neighbour as thyself, (Matt. xxii. 39. 
Rom. xiii. 8, 9. Jam. ii. 8.) And by our neighbour we are 
taught to underatand, not merely those of the same countryi 
nation, and religion with ourselves, but all of the human race 
that stand in need of our kindness, and to whom we have an 
opportunity of doing good. This is beautifully exemplifiad 
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by our Savionrf in the parable of the ffood Samaritan. (Luke 
X. 33, 34, 35.V To wnich may be added that other remark- 
able precept, Whatsoeeer ye would that men should do unto 
you^ do ye even so to them, TMatt. vii. 12.) A rule which, if 
rightly considered, would oe of great use in regulating our 
conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

But though we are required to love and do good to all 
men, the design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach 
the Gospel morality would insinuate, that we should have the 
same dejpnee of affection for ^1. The special loTe and es- 
teem which good men shovdd have for one another, and the 
peculiar ties by which they are united, in addition to the come 
mon ties of humanity, are recommended and enforced in the 




1 Pet. i. 22. 1 John iii. 16.) 

2. Besides the general precepts prescribing the duties of 
justice and beneyolence towards all mankind, there are also 
particular injunctions given us, with respect to the duties 

INCUMBENT UPON US IN THE SEVERAL STATIONS AN0 RELATIONS 

WHICH WE SUSTAIN IN CIVIL AND SOCIAL LIFE ; and these are 
of great importance to ihe wel&re of nations, families, and 
particalar persons. 

The grand design of the New Testament, it has been well 
observed, is, to teach religion. ** What relates to civil in- 
BtitutioDS, it notices only so far as moral obligation is con- 
cerned. — f bmu of government it leaves to Uie wisdom of 
men to regulate, and to nations to frame : but what the spirit 
of goTemments should be, it plainly dictates ; and it lays 
down the principles, by which ooth governors and governed 
ought to regulate their conduct, with authority, plainness, 
ana fidelity, and yet with a delicacy suited to the age in 
which it was written, and to the jealousy of the governments 
which then existed.* Civil government, the New Testament 
says, is an ordinance of God ; in other words, it is the will 
or God that men should not live as the beasts of the field, 
without control ; but that they should be formed into socie- 
ties regulated by laws, and that these laws should be exe- 
cated by magistrates appointed for the purpose. What kind 
of goveniment and what kind of rules are intended, the sa- 
CT&a writers thus particularly specify : — 7%«y are not a ter^ 
ror to good toorks, but to evil. Do that wluch is good^ and thou 
shall have praise of the same : for he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which is evilf be ajraid^for 
he biareth not the sword in vain / for he is a minister of Ood^ 
an avenger to execute wrath^ sent by him for the punishment of 
evildoers^ and for the praise of them that do well, 7%ey are 
God's ministers attending to this very thin^^ that is, their 
talents and their time are wholly employed in this great and 
good work. Such are the principles of government laid down 
in the New Testament ; and such tlie duties which it pre- 
scribes to the rulers and magistrates of nations. 

** But Christianity does not confine its injunctions to one 
part of the community, and leave the rest to act as they 
please : it addresses itself likewise with eaual energy to the 
people^ and binds on their consciences the ooligations of sub- 
jection and obedience. Subjects are taught to be submissive 
and obedient to the higher powers / to pray for them ; to fear 
God and honour the king ; to give unto Csesar the things which 
art Caaar^s; to render tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom ho-! 
hour; and to do all this not merely because the civil laws 
require it, and for fear of mmishmeot from men, but for con- 
science' sake, and in obedience to the laws of God. (Matt 
xxii. 21. Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 6, 6, 7. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. Tit iii. 1. 
1 Pet. ii. 13 — 15.) Are not these injunctions highly reason- 
able, and exactly corresponding with the nature and state of 
things t If the members of a community refuse to honour 
and obey the divine ordinance, to be subject to government, 
to giye nigh respect to rulers, or to pay them tribute,-— and 
all this, not from fear of punishment, but for conscience' sake, 
— it will be allowed by eveiy rational man, that they resist 
an ordinance of God, an ordinance that is both reasonable 
and beneficial, and deservedly receive to themselves con- 
demnation."' 

Such is the doctrine of the New Testament respecting 
civil government; such are its grand moral princi'^ies, and 

I Both Paul aod Peter wrote during the reign of the aanguhtary emperor 
Nero. # 

• Rom. xili. 1. 3, 4. i Pet. ii. U. 

• Bocue on the Divine Authority of the New Testament, pp. 221—221. 
There le an admirable discourse on " Christian Obedience to Chil Rulers" 
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such its specific declarations on the subject In every do- 
mestic relation it also lays down, fairly and equitably, the 
duties on both sides, viz. of servants and masters, of hus- 
bands and wives, of parents and children. 

ThvLS servants are enjoined, as a necessary part of religion, 
to obey and serve their masters, with afl proper respect, 
fidelity, and diligence, not purloining, not answering again, 
with good-will doing service as unto the Lora, and not unto 
men ; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
that shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 
These things, when really believed and duly considered, 
will have a much stronger influence to engage them to a 
faithful and cheerful discharge of their duty, than mere cus« 
torn, or the laws of the country. On the other hand, mas- 
ters are required to give unto their servants that which is just 
and equal, forbearing threatenings, knowing that they also 
have a master in heaven, and that with him there is no re* 
spect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5—9. Col. iii. 22 — 25. iv. 1. 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. Tit. ii. 2. 9, 10, 11.) The duties of hus- 
bands and wives, of parents and children, are also admirably 
delineated and enforced. (Eph. v. 22 — 33. Col. iii. 18, 19. 
Tit. ii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii. 8. Eph. vi. 1—4. Col. iii. 20, 21. 
1 Tim. V. 4 — 8.) In like manner, superiors and inferiors, 
the elder and younger, the rich and the poor, are directed to 
a proper conduct towards one another ; and rules are given 
wnich tend to regulate the deportment of equals among them- 
selves, that they should be courteous, in honour preferring 
one another, not willingly giving offence to any, and endea- 
vouring as far as possible to live peaceably with all men. 
(;^Rom. xu. 10. 12. 18. 1 Cor. x. 32. Phil.ii. 3. 1 Pet. ii. 17. 
ill. 8. V. 5.^ In a word, all the various offices of humanity, 
justice, ana charity, due from one man to another, are fre- 
quently described m the sacred writings, enforced by the 
most powerful motives, and by the authority of God hunself ; 
which, where it is firmly believed, must come with greater 
force upon the conscience, than the mere institutions of hu- 
man legislators, or the reasonings of philosophers and mo- 
ralists. 

3. The preceding hints may serve to convey an idea of the 
•excellency of the Scripture precepts, with respect to the 
moral duties we owe to mankind, in a civil and social state. 
With respect to that part of our duty, which relates more im- 
mediately to ourselves, to the governing of our affections, 
passions, and appetites, and to the due regulation and im- 
provement of our temper, the Gospel law is peculiarly ex- 
cellent. While it pronibits all an^ry passions, as above re- 
marked, it enforces the lovely duties of meekness, forbear- 
ance, and long-suffering ; and recommends, above all, the 
cultivation of that friendly temper and universal benevo- 
lence, which is one of the most amiable and excellent dispo- 
sitions of the human heart. (Eph. iv. 26, 27. 31, 32. Col. iii. 
12 — 14. 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5.) Wherever the Gospel is sin- 
cerely believed and embraced, it inspires the utmost abhor- 
rence of those unnatural lusts and impurities, which had 
made so monstrous a progress in various parts of the heathen 
world at Uie time of Christ's coming into the world ; and 
which, as we have seen, were countenanced by the precepts 
and practice of the most distinguished sages of antiquity.^ 
Not only adultery, fornication (which among the ancient 
heathens was reputed to be a very slight fault, if a fault at 
all), polygamy, and divorces upon slight occasions, but lik^ 
wise all manner of unclcanness and lasciviousness, and the 
cherishing and indulgence of all impure inclinations, are 
strictly prohibited. (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 1 Thess. 
iv. 3, 4, 5. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 13—20. Matt. v. 27, 28.) 

Further, we are frequently warned a^inst rioting and 
drunkenness, which tend to debase and disnonour our nature 
(Luke xxi. 34. Gal. v. 19. 21. Eph. v. 6. 1 Pet ii. 11.) 
And it is particularly worthy of observation, that, while the 
Gospel enforces chastity, purity, and temperance, by the 
most sacred obligations, care is taken to guard against su- 
perstitious extremes. Neither Christ nor his apostles sub- 
stituted fervency of devotion in the place of regular morality , 
nor, under pretence of extraordinary purity, nave they for* 
bidden and condemned marriage, as some of the Essenes 
then did, and as others by a false refitiement have since done. 
On the contranr, it is declared, that marriage is honourable in 
aU, (1 Cor. vii. 9. Heb. xiii. 4.) And though all intempe- 
rance and excess are expressly forbidden, and we are required 
to subdue die passions and appetites, yet we are allowed the 
moderate use of sensible enjoyments ; and it is declared^ that 
every creature of God is gooa^ and nothing to be refused if it ba 
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received with ikanhgjving ; for it it sanetijied hy the tvord of 
God and prayer, (I Tim. iv. 3 — ^5.) 

Another instance of the excellency of the Gospel precepts 
is, that particular care is taken to guard us against an immo- 
derate passion for worldly riches ; the precariousness of 
which IS illustrated, together with the inconsistency of a pre- 
dominant love of worldly wealth with the love of God and 
with real piety and virtue. The ])os8es8ion and enjoyment 
of n'ches are not absolutely prohibited; but we are directed 
to makii a proper use of them, and to regard them as a trust 
committed to us by God, of which we are only tiie stewau^s, 
and for which we must be accountable. We are instructed 
to employ them, not as incentives to luxury, but as op- 
portunities of doing good, of honouring God, and being use- 
ful to mankind. (Matt. vi. 24. Mark x. 24. Luke xii. 15 — 
21. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. Luke xvi. 9, 10. I Tim. vi. 17—19.') 

No disposition is more hateful to man than pride, whicn is 
represented as odious in the sight of God. (James iv. 6.) 
M^ny passages in the Grospel are particularly designed to 
:onect and subdue it in all its various branches and appear- 
ances, whether it signifies an inordinate ambition which puts 
men upon contending who should be greatest, or an eager 
Uiirst after the applause of men rather than the favour and 
approbation of Grod, or a presumptuous haughty arrogance, 
and a high conceit of ourselves and our own righteousness, 
and a contempt of others ; never was an amiable iiumility re- 
commended and enforced in such an engaging manner as by 
lesus Christ, who also gave the most perlect and lovely pat- 
«rn of it in his own example. (Matt, xxiii. G— 12. Mark ix. 33, 
34, 35. Luke xviii. 9 — 14. John v. 44. Matt. xi. 29. John 
liii. 12 — 17. Phil. ii. 3 — 7. 1 Pet. v. 5.) And as notfiing 
finds more to discompose and disturb the mind than anxious 
<ares, or excessive sorrows and desponding fears, the Gos- 
pel provides the most effectual remedies against all these : 
aot oy representinj^ worldly evils and calamities as no evils 
At all, or prescribing an unfeeling apathy, and suppressing 
&ie natural affections and passions, but by keeping them 
within proper bounds. Nowhere are there such powerful 
considerations for supporting us under afflictions and adver- 
sities with a calm resignation and a lively hope. We are 
taught to regard them as sent by God for the wisest and best 
purposes, and are assured that he will graciously support us 
unaer them, and overrule them to our greater benefit, and 
that, if duly improved, they shall issue m a complete, ever- 
lasting felicity. (Matt. v. 4. Rom. v. 4, 6. viii. 18. 28. 2 Cor. 
IV. 17. Heb. xii. 5 — 12.) Nothing can possibly be better 
fitted to deliver us from anxious distracting cares and solici- 
tudes, and a distrustful thougfatfulness fot to-morrow, tiian 
the excellent precepts and directions given us by Christ and 
his apostles. J^Matt. vi. 25 — 34. Luke xii. 22 — 31. Phil. iv. 
6. 11, 12. 1 Tim. vi. 6.8. Heb. xiii. 5. 1 Pet. v. 7.) But 
though we are directed to cast our cares upon Gpd in a cheer- 
ful and steady dependence upon his wise and good provi- 
dence, yet we are cautioned not to neglect the use of proper 
means and endeavours on our parts. It is urged as our duty, 
not to be slothful in business, to exercise ourselves with dili- 
gence in the work of our several callings and employments, 
that we may have lack of nothing, and may have to give to him 
that needeth. Those who leaf idle lives are represented as 
walking disorderly, and it is declared, that if any man will 
not work, neither should he eat. (Rom. xii. 11. Eph.iv. 28. 
1 Tliess. iv. 11, 12. 2 Thess. iii. 10, 11, 12.) To this it may 
be added, that the precepts and instructions of Christ are ad- 
mirably fitted to inspire us with a truly divine fortitude, and 
to raise us above the slavish fear of men (who can only kill 
tlie body, and after that have no more that they can do), or 
of any worldly evils and sufferings. And yet he is far from 
encouraging a forward enthusiastic rashness : he directs his 
disciples not needlessly to expose themselves to dangers, but 
to take all proper precautions for avoiding the rage and ma- 
lice of their persecutors (Matt. vii. 6. x. 16. 23.) ; but when 
this could not be done without betraying the cause of God, 
of truth, and righteousness, they were to exert a noble forti- 
tude, and to endure the greatest sufferings with constancy, 
and even with ioy, being assured of divine supports, and 
that great should be their reward in heaven. (Matt. v. 10, 11, 
12. Luke xii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii. 14. iv. 12, 13.) 

As knowledge is one of the noblest improvements of the 
mind, and of the greatest advantage to a life of piety and 
virtue, it is frequently urged upon us as our duty to en- 
deavour to get our minds furnished with divine and useful 
knowledge. And the knowledge there required is not merely 
of the speculative notional kind, or science £alsely so cidlrjo, 
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but such a knowledge of those things which are of the high- 
est importance to our happiness, as may help ns to maKO 
a progress in all holiness and goodness : we must endeavour 
to grow in wisdom and spiritual understanding, so as to dis- 
cern the things which are excellent, and to prove what is 
the good, an<f acceptable, and perfect will of God. (John 
xvii. 3. Phil. i. 9, 10. Rom. xii. 2. Eph.v. 17. Col.i. • 
10. 1 Thess. V. 21. Tit. i. 1.) Finally, it is requimJ 
of ns, that we make it our continued endeavour to grow 
in grace, and in every divine virtue; for which purpose 
we must live and 5valk by faith, which is the gubstanee 
ofthines hoped for ^ and the evidence of things not seen. And 
as a Jrature life and immortality are now brought into the 
most cle^ir and open light, we are required to carry our 
desires and views beyond this transitory world and all its 
enjoyments, and to seek the things which are above, and 

flace our choicest affections there. (2 Cor. v. 7. Col. iiL 
, 2. Heb. xiii. 14.) Accordingly, the Christian life is 
represented under tiie noble image of a conversation with 
heaven, and commnnion with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ: it is a continual aspiring towards the per- 
fection of our nature in a conformity to 3ie divine goodness 
and^ purity, and an endeavour to do the will of God on earth, 
as it is aone in heaven. ([Phil. iii. 20. 1 John i. 3. Phil, 
iii. 12, 13, 14.) To all which may be added that it is the 
distinguishing character of the religion of Jesus, that while 
it directs us to aspire to the highest degree of moral ex- 
cellence, it teaches us to maintam a constant sense of our 
own weakness and defects, and of our insufficiency in our- 
selves. In the Gospel, all boasting and confidence in our 
own righteousness and merits is excluded ; and we are in- 
structed to place our whole dependence upon the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord, giving him tne glory of every 
good thing that is in us, or whicn we are enabled to perform.' 
4. In reviewing the leading features of Christian morality, 
the holiness of its precepts is a circumstance that demai'ds 
especial consideration, and is a proof that the religion which 
inculcates it came from God. All its precepts aira directly 
at the heart. It never goes about to form the exttriar of 
man. To merely external duties it is a stranger. It forms 
the lives of men no otherwise than by forming their disposi 
tions. It never addresses itself to tneir vanity, selfish nejss, 
or any other corrupt propensity. On the contrary, it declare* 
open war and irreconcneable enmity against every evil dis- 
position in the human heart. It tolerates none. Of the 
most odious sins, such as disobedience to parents, dis- 
honesty, injustice, and murder, it speaks with abhorrer.ce. 
It says that they ought not even to oe named amona Chris- 
tians. But this is not all. It descends into the heart : it 
puts forth its hand and plucks out every root of bitterness, 
which, springing up, would pollute the soul and defile the 
life. Many principles which the world approves, and on 
many occasions considers to be harmless, — as ambition, the 
eager pursuit of wealth, fondness for pleasure, pride, envy, 
revenge, contempt of others, and a disposition to filtliy jcst- 
ing|--Ahe Gospel condemns in every form and degree. It 
forbids the indulgence of them even m thought : it prohibits 
the adultery of uie eye, and the murder of the heart; and 
commands the desire to be strangled in its birth. Neither 
the hands, the tongue, the head, nor the heart, must be 

guilty of one iniquity. However the world may applaud 
uie heroic ambition of one, the love of glory in another, 
the successful pursuits of afi9uence in a third, the high- 
minded pride, the glowing patriotism which would compel 
all tlie neighbouring nations to bow the neck, the steady 
pursuit of revenge for injuries rqpeived, and a sovereigQ 
contempt of the rude and ignoble vulgar, — Christianity con- 
demns them all, and enjoins the disciples of Jesus to crucify 
them without delay. Not one is to oe spared, though dear 
as a right eye for use or pleasure, or even necessary as a 
right hand for defence or labour. The Gospel does not press 
men to consider what their fellow men may think of tliem, 
or how it will affect their temporal interest; but what is 
right, and what is necessary to their well being. "^ If joo 
comply with its precepts you must be, and not merely ^fMi 
to be. It is the heart that is required ; and all the different 
prescribed forms of worship and obedience are bat so many 

varied expessions or modifications of it.'*' 
Now, is any thing like this to be found in the writings 

of the opposers of revelation 1 No. Their morality, w 
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nave seen, has no standaid ; and their code of morals is, in 
fact, BubyereiTe of all molality. i Their deity seems to take 
no cogrnizance of the heart. According to them, ^ there is no 
merit or crime in the intention.*' Their morality only goes 
to form the exterior of the man. It allows the utmost scope 
for wicked desires, provided they be not carried into execu- 
tion to the injury of society ; ana according to their code Tas 
recently promulgated), the assassination of a person, wno 
for some political reason may become obnoxious, is a 
laudable act: the prohibition of the unlawful intercourse 
between the sexes is a perversion of the '' plainest dictates 
of nature ;" and decayea old age is not worth the pains and 
expense bestowed in supporting it ! ! 

it is worthy of notice tnat the Gospel inculcates the purest 
worship of Grod and filial reliance upon his mercy and good- 
ness : out, ainid all the discordant theories of morals which 
have been contrived by modem cpposer» of revelation, they 
are unanimous in excluding the Divine Being from their 
svstems of ethics ; thus evincing that they are <ieuit in 
tneory, pagans in inclination, and atheists in practice. 

" The words of Scripture are spirit and life. ITiey are 
the language of love, Every exhortation of Christ and his 
apostles is impregnated with this spirit. Let the reader turn 
to the twelfth chapter of the epistle to the Romans for an 
example, and read it carefully ; let him find, if he can, any 
thin? in the purest part of the writings of deists, that is 
worthy of being compared with it. No : virtue itself is no 
Irnorer virtue in their hands. It los6s its charms, when they 
affect to embrace it Their touch is that of the cold hand 
of death. The most lovely object is deprived by it of life 
and beauty, and reduced to a shrivelled mass of inactive 
formality.^'* 

5. The last circumstance to be considered in reviewing 
the morality of the Gospel is, the manner in which it is 
delivered to us. While the ancient sages confined their 
precepts to their respective pupils, they disregarded the 
multitude, for whose moral instruction no provision was 
made ; and however excellent many of their precepts were, 
still they were destitute of sufficient weight and authority 
to enforce their instructions, and not unfrequently their con- 
duct was directly opposed to their precepts. But tlie pre- 
cepts of the Gospel are perfectly natural, and eminently 
adapted to the state of every class of society, and calculated 
to promote the real happiness of all men. Simplicity and 
plainness are the characteristics of all Christ''s oiscourses ; 
and appear not only in the language he employed, but also 
in the allusions and illustrations by which he enforced or 
recommended his doctrines or moral precepts. 

Of the simplicity and plainness ox language, which per- 
vades the discourses of Jesus Christ, as well as of clear and 
definite instruction in moral duty, we have a complete 
model in his sermon on the mount. In that discourse no 
article is introduced which he leaves either doubtful or 
ambijTuous. Not only does he distinctly expound the pro- 
hibitions of the ancient law, but he also places, in opposition 
to the things prohibited, a variety of duties which neither 
the terms of the law nor the explanations of the Jews had 
ever expressly recognised. He applies the law of duty to 
the secret thoughts and dispositions of the heart, as much 
OS to the control or rejfulation of external conduct; and 
opposes the genuine spirit of pure and practical morality to 
all the loose and pernicious tenets, by which false or in- 
competent instructors perverted the people, teaching for 
df ctrines the commandments of men. The same plainness 
ot' language characterizes all the other discourses of Jesus 
Christ, as well as the practical parts of the apostolic writings. 
The simplicity and plainness of Christ's manner are 
likewise conspicuous in the nature of his allusions and in- 
structions ; all of which were derived from objects familiar 
to the apprehension of mankind at large. This is obvious 
to every reader of his discourses. The city set on a hill^^^ 
the sail of the earthy — the candle which is not to be set under a 
bushel^ but upon a candlestick,— 4he vine and the branches^-^he 
shepherd and the «Aeep,— -are instances which cannot be for- 
gotten. These and similar examples are the happiest of all 
allusions, and the best of all illustrations. They are natural 
but forcible ; every where offering themselves, and every where 
beautiful ; femiliar, but possessed of sufidcient dignity ; and 
always attended with this high recommendation, that they 
are easily understood by men in every situation of life. 

llie same plainness and simplicity of manner are also 
evinced in toe parables delivered by Christ. Ins^ction 
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appears to have been communicated in allegorical discourses 
generally resembling these, from the earliest ages ;' but no 
mstructor ever framed them so happily as Christ. The 
subjects, to which he alludes, are chosen with supreme 
felicity; and the allusions are conducted with the utmost 
skill and success. The allegorical part of the story is always 
just and impressive, commonly beautiful, not unfrequently 
sublime, ana in several, instances eminently pa^ietic. The 
meaning, which it is intended to convey, is at the. same time 
definite, clear, and obvious. The parable, instead of shading 
the thought, illumines it ; and instead of leaving the readei 
in doubt, contributes not a little to the satisfaction of his in- 
quiries. When we consider the perplexed and enigmatical 
manner in which the Jewish and Gentile teachers, at that 
time, conveyed many of their important instructions, we 
shall on the one hana see this characteristic of our Saviour^s 
discourses in a stronger light ; and on the other shall be led 
to admire the wisdom with which, in this respect, he raught 
mankind.^ 

While pride and vanity were the general characteristics 
of the Jewish and Gentile teachers, Christ exhibited in his 
manner of teaching the most perfect modesty and delicacy, 
blended with the utmost boldness and integrity. While ne 
exposed the corruption of doctrine, and hypocrisy in practice, 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, with such clearness of evi- 
dence and such pungency of reproof, that they themselves 
often shrunk from the detection, and trembleu for the very 
existence of their principles and their power, not a word, 
not a sentiment, fell from his lips which either could or can 
give pain to a mind of the most finished refinement and 
virtue ; not a word, not a sentiment, has been uttered that can 
awaken one improper thought, or allure in the least degree 
to any improper action. 

The weight of his precepts, and the manner in which 
they were inculcated, imparted to Christ's teaching a degree 
of authority peculiar to himself, and extorted from his ad- 
versaries tne confession,— iVirrcr man spake like this man, 
(John vii. 46.J At the same time, he uniformly displayed 
towards his aisciples the utmost kindness, gentleness, and 
patience; bearing with tlieir weaknesses and infirmities, 
often reiterating Uie same instructions, removin^T their pre- 
judices, and giving full force and effect to all his doctrines 
and precepts. 

The character of Jesus Christ, indeed, forms an essential 
part of the morality of the Gospel. To the character of 
almost every other teacher of morals seme stain or defect 
attaches ; but he is charged with no vice either by frieiiu^ or 
enemies.^ "In Christ" (we quote the acknowledgment of 
an avowed nnbeliever) "we have an example of a quiet and 
peaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety, just, 
honest, upright, and sincere; and above all, of a most gra- 
cious ana benevolent temper and behaviour. One, who did 
no wrong, no injury to any man, in whose mouth was no 
guile ; who went al)out doing good not only by his ministry, 
but also in curing all manner of diseases among the people. 
His life was a beautiful picture of human nature in its native 
purity and simplicity ; and showed at once what excellent 

• The natare and interpretaiion of parables are discussed in/ra, vol. i. 
part. ii. book ii. chap. il. sect. vi. 
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ble for their originality of thought and the interestini! manner in which the 
subject is treated. Many beautiiul obserNations on the characterand man- 
ner of Christ as a teacher occur in Dp. Law's Considerations on thr Theory 
of Religion, pp. 339—364. dvo. London, 1820 ; and ah»n in Mr. Sinjpiion's 
Interna] and Presuoiptive Evidences, pp. 332—534. See also Bp. New 
ton's Dissertation on the Eloquence or Jesus Christ (Works, vol. iv. pp. 
86---104.); Archbishop Newcome's Observations on our Lord's Conduct as 
a Divine Instructor, and on the Excellence of his Moral Charactrr, 4to. 
or 8vo. ; and especially Up. Sumner's work, entitled " The Ministerial 
Character of Chnst practically considered." 8vo. London, 1821. 

> Nothing can be more honourable to the character of Jesus Christ than 
the character and conduct of Judas Iscariot, vrhich furnish us with a strong 
argument for the truth of the CrospeL— How came it to pasa, that he first be- 
trayed his Master, and then was so stung with remorse, aa to put an end to 
his own life by hanging himself 7 How came he ttius to own himself gutltT 
of the vilest sin, if he knew tliat he liad done an act of justice to the world, 
by freeing it from an mipostorl For, if Jesus was not really what he 
professed to be, he deserved all and much more than Judas was the means 
of bringing upon him. Now, if there had been any base plot, any bi4 
design, or any kind of imposture in the case, it roust have been known to 
Judas, who had lived so long with Christ, and had even been inlmaied 
with the bag (which shows that he was not treated with any leaerveX 
and who was acquainted with our Saviour's most private life ; and if ho 
had known of anv blemish in his character or conduct, he ought to have 
told it and would nave told il :— duty to God, to his own character, and to 
the world, obliged him to it; but his silence in this respect bears tho 
QX>at decisive testimony to Christ's innocence; Judas'a death and perdition 
prove Christ's divine authority. See Dr. Ranken's Institutes ot 'rheology, 
pp. 370—379. and aJso the Rev. John Sonar's Observations on the Character 
and Conduct of Judas Iscariot, Svo. Edinburgh, 17G0, or 12mo. 1823, for ■ 
clear and masterly view of the teatiroony or Judas, as an evidence of 
Chrtat's ioDoeenco and divinity, and of the truth and inspiration of Scripture 
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erefitnres men would be, when under the influence and power 
of that Gospel which he preached unto them/^* 

In each of the four narratives of the life of Jesus, besides 
the absence of every appearance of vice, we perceive traces 
of devotion, humility, benignity, mildness, patienc^ and pru- 
dence : which qualities are to be collectea from incidental 
circumstances, as the terms an themselves never used con- 
cerning Christ in the Gospels, nor is any formal character of 
him drawn in any part of the New Testament. *^ Thus, we 
see the detxfutness of his mind, in his frequent retirement 
to solitary prayer (Matt. xiv. 23. Luke ix. 29. Mark xxvi. 
36.) ; in nis habitual giving of thanks (Matt. xi. 25. Mark 
viii. 6. John vi. 23. Luke xxii. 17.) ; in his reference of 
the beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of Provi- 
dence (Matt. vi. 26 — ^28.) ; in his earnest addresses to his 
Father, more particularly that short but solemn one before 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead (John xi. 41.) ; and in 
the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on the last 
evening ot his life (Matt. xxvi. 36 — 47 ;) his hHmility, in his 
constant reproof of contentions for superiority (Mark ix. 
33.) ; the benignity and affectionateness of his temper, in 
his kindness to children (Mark x. 16.) ; in the tears which 
he shed over his fallinfir country (Luke xix. 41.^, and upon 
the death of his friend (John xi. 35.) ; in his noticing of the 
widow's mite (Mark xii. 42.) ; in his parables of the good 
Samaritan, of the ungrateful servant, ana of the Pharisee and 
publican ; of which parables no one but a man of humanity 
could have been the author : the mildness and lenity of his 
character is discovered in his rebuke of the forward zeal of 
his disciples at the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 55.) ; in his 
expostulation with Pilate (John xix. 11.) ; in his prayer for 
his enemies at the moment of his suffering (Luke xxiii. 34.), 
which, though, it has been since very properly and frequently 
imitated, was then, I apprehend, new. His prudtnce is dis- 
cerned, where prudence is most wanted, in nis conduct on 
trying occasions, and in answere to artful questions. Of 
these, the following are examples: — His withdrawing, in 
various instances, from the firet symptoms of tumult (Matt, 
xiv. 22. Luke v. 15, 16. John v. 13, vi. 15.), and with the 

> Chubb's True Gospel of Jesus Christ, sect. 8. np. 56, 66. The author 
eaunot refraia from addioK In this place the not less just and eloquent, 
and in fact, inimitable character of Cnrist. drawn by the hand of a master : 
— "I confess to jrou that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with 
admiration, as the purity of (he Gospel has its influence on my heart. 
Peruse the worlcs of our philosophers, with all their pomp of diction : how 
mean, how contemptible are they, compared with the Scripture ! Is it pos- 
sible that a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the 
work of roan 1 U it possible that the sacred personage, w^ose history it 
contains, should be himself a mere man 1 Do we find that he assumed 
the tone of an enthusiast or ambiUous sectary 1 What sweetness, what 
purity m his manners ! What an affecting gracefulness In his delivery I 
What sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his discourses ! 
What t^resence of mind in bis replies ! How great the command over his 
passions ! Where is the roan, where the phuosopher, who could so live 
and so die, without weakness, and without ostentation 1— When Plato 
described his imaginary ^ood man with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting 
the highest rewards of"^ virtue, he describes exactly the character of Jesus 
Christ : the resemblance is ao strikiog that all the Christian (athera per- 
ceived it. 

*' What prepossession, what blindness must it be to compare (Socrates) 
the sun oi Sophrontscus to (Jesus) the son of Mary ! What an infinite dis- 
proportion is there between them I Socrates, dying without pain or ig- 
nouiiny, easily supported his character to the last ; and if his death, how- 
flver easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain sophist. 
lie invented, it is said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had before 
put them in practice ; he had only to say, therefore, what thev had done, 
and to reduce their examples to precept.— But where could Jesus learn, 
among his competitors, that pure and sublime morality, of which he only 
has given us both precept and example 1— The death of Socrates, peaceably 
pyiilosophizing with his friends, appears the roost agreeable that could be 
wished for ; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing pains, abused, 
InsnUed, and accused by a wnole nation, is the most horrible that could be 
feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping 
executioner who sdministereo it ; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating 
tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes ! if the life and death 
of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those 
of a God. Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction 1 Indeed, 
mr friend, it bears not the marks of fiction ; on the 'contrary, the history 
or Socrates, wiiich nobodv presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as 
that of Jesus Christ Such a supimsition, in fact, only shida the difiiculty, 
without obviating it : it is more inconceivable, tiiat a number of persona 
should agree to write such a history, than that one only should furnish the 
subject of it The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and 
Mrangcrs to the morality contained in the Gospel, (he marks of whose truth 
are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more astonish- 
Inc character than the hero."— Rotbsbau. 

What a mind ! to conceive ideas so beautiful and so just f The divinity 
of the New Testament is displajred as with a sunbeam ! But what a heart ! 
to resist the force of all this evidence, lo blind so fine an understanding, 
and b'' able to subjoin, as Rousseau did, T cannot believe tfie Gonel! The 
infidelity of this man, however, may be readily accounted for. He tooutd 
not believe that Gospel, which (as we have already seen) prohibits all im- 
purity, and injustice, both in thought and in act ; he tovsD darkneaa rather 
than light, becawie hi» deeds were evil. His whole life, as he unblushingly 
ftvowed In hit " CoDfessioni^" was one contfainod seriss of iUsehood and 
proHigacy. 



express care, as appears from Saint Matthew (xii. 19.). 
of carrying on his ministry in (quietness ; his decliuing of 
every species of interference with the civil affairs of the 
country, which disposition is manifested by his behavioor in 
tiie case of tfie woman caught in adultery (John viii. 3 — 10.), 
and in his repulse of the application which was made to him, 
to interpose nis decision aoout a disputed inheritance (LuIls 
xii. 14.;; his judicious, yet, as it should seem, unprepaipd 
answers, will oe confessed in the case of the Roman tribute 
(Matt xxii. 19.) ; in the difficulty concerning the interfering 
relations of a future state, as proposed to him in the instance 
of a woman who had married seven brethren (Matt. xxii. 2*^.) ; 
and, more especially, in his reply to those who demanded 
from him an ex))lanation of the authority by which he acted, 
which reply consisted in propounding a question to them, 
situated oetween the very dimculties into which they were 
insidiously endeavouring to draw Wiw."' (Matt- xxi. 23. d 
seqJS In short, the best descriptions of virtue are to be found 
in the New Testament. The whole volnme is replete with 
pietj and with devotional virtues which were unknown to the 
ancient heathen moralists. 

IV. SupERioRjTV OF THE MOTIVES TO DDTT presented by 
the Gospel. 

But however excellent and complete a rule of moral dutv 
may be in itself, it will, in the present state of roankind, 
hardly be sufficient to answer the end proposed, unless it be 
enjoined by a proper authority, and enforced by the most 
powerful motives. In this respect, the religious and moral 
precepts of the Gospel have an infinite advantage. For thpv 
are not to be regaraed as the mere counsels and dictates of 
wise men and moralists, who can only advise and endeavoui 
to persuade, but cannot pretend to a proper authority ovei 
mankind ; nor as the injunctions of fallible human lop^^^- 
tors, armed with civil authority, who cannot pretend to jiidpe 
of the heart or of men's disposiUons, and who have ncthin? 
furtiier in view than the external order and welfare of socir ly* 
and frequently make the niles of morality give way to their 
political interests. But tliey are urged upon us as the c«^in- 
mands of God himself, tlie Sovereign Lord of the universe, 
who knows our most secret thoughts, and to whom we must 
give an account, not only of our outward actions, but also ol 
the inward affections ana dispositions of our souls. 

1. Though the observance of the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity is not recommended in the New Testament from a 
consideration of the fitness of things, — ^that perpetual sobject 
of dispute amongst philosophers,— or from motives of expe- 
diency, which would open a wide gate to every immorahiy, 
yet the Gospel does not reject reason as a motive to obedience. 
On the contrary, reason and Justice are the basis of the whole 
morality of Christianity. Paul, speaking of dedicating our- 
selves to God, among other powerful motives to that duty, 
observes that it is a reasonable service which we owe to him 
(Rom. xii. 1.) ; and Peter lays it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that it IS right to obey God rather than man. (Acts iv. 
19.) It is indeed frequently remarked in the apostolic epistles 
that the commandments ofuod are holy, just, and pure, and 
that they ought to be observed from gratitude and submission 
to him ; and on the other hand, that they who transgress tlipm 
are worthy of death.' The apostles also frequently display, 
in strong terms, the indignity and infamy of persons addict- 
ing themselves to particular vices or sins ; and assert that 
modesty and decency require that bur morals be decorous and 
well regulated. 7ne night is far spent, the day is at hand. 
hd us therefore east off the works of darkness, and kt us valk 
honestly as in the day / not in rioting and drunkenness, not rn 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying, (Rem. 
xiii. 12, 13.) Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
ttre just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things art lovely, 
whatsoever things are qfgood report; if there be any virtue,an4 
if there be any praise, think on these things, (Phil. iv. 8.) 

2. But the evangelical writers do not confine themselves 
to the general motives of reason, justice, or decency : ihey 
lay it down as a special motive peculiar to Christians, that 
they ought to live suitably to the singular favours conferred 
on them by the free grace and mercy of God. Since he has 
vouchsafed to call uiem out of darxness, and to impart to 
them the knowledge of himself, therefore they ought to lead 
a more holv life Sian those who have not yet received the 
same knowledge. Since God has so loved them as to gire 
them the title of his children (1 John iii. 1.), Uiey ought to 
bear his image, and show forth his virtues,* Be yt thertfmtf 

• 1 Fialey's Evidences, toI. I. pp. 74— 76w 

• See narticulariT Rom. vlU. 12. and L SA 

• Pet. iL 9. marguMl reodeifaif. 
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says Paul, imUatorg of God^aa dear children, (Eph. ▼. 1.) 
Since God has purchased us anew by the blessing of redemp- 
tion we ougrht to be doubly consecrated to him, — first, as our 
C reatoT, and, secondly, as our Redeemer. Ye are bought with 
a price : therefore glormf God in your body and in your spirit 
hieh are Gad's, (1 Cfor. vi. 20.) GW, naoing raised up his 
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man Jesus^ sent him to bless you in turning every one of you from 
his iniquities, (Acts iii. 26.) Such is the true end of his 
coming, and the price which he expects for all that he has 
done in our favour. Christ gave himself for im, thai he might 
redeem us from ail iniauity^ and purify unto himself a pecuUar 
people, zealous of gooa works, (Tit. ii. 14.) Because God for 
Christ*s sake hath forgiven tts, therefore we ought to be kind 
to one another, iender^arted, forgiving one another, (Eph. 
IT. 32.) Since God has so loved us, as to send his only begot- 
ten Son into the world that we might live through him, there- 
fore we ought also to love one another (1 John iv. 9. 11.) ; and 
because God makeih his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and ficndeth rain on the Just and on the unjust, therefore we 
are to hve our enemies as well as our firiends. (Matt. v. 44, 
45.) MoUves to obedience drawn from love are fitted to work 
on the best principles of our nature ; and never was there such 
a display of the wonderful love of God to mankind, as in the 
method of oar redemption and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Where this mystery of godliness is heartily received, with a 
true and lively faith, it will have a happy influence to engage 
and draw us to a holy and dutiful obedience ; since it is every 
where inculcated in the Gospel, that the design of sending 
his own Son into the world, and of all the great things which 
have been doae for us, is, to oblige us to die more and more 
unto sin, and to live unto righteousness. 

3. Another most powerful motive to evangelical obedience is 
drawn from the pattern presented to us by Jesus Christ, whose 
Eacrod life and practice illustrated and exemplified his own 
holy laws and precepts. ^' Examples teach where precepts 
fail.*' And what example is there so proper and engaging, 
as the Son of Grod in human flesh, the most perfect ima^re of 
the invisible Deity, in whom the divine perfections are brought 
nearer to our view, and such of them, as can be imitated oy 
feeble man, are placed within the reach of our imitation ? In 
him we may benold the completest pattern cf n^versal holi- 
ness and spotless purity, of the most ardent love to God, the 
most wonderful love to mankind, the most perfect obedience 
and resignation to the divine will, the most exemplary pa- 
tience under the greatest sufferings, the most admirable nu- 
niility, meekness, and condescension, and of every amiable 
virtue. And should we not be desirous to tread in his illus- 
trious footsteps 1 Learn of me, says Christ, jf^ lam meek and 
lowly in hearty and ye shaufind rest to your souls, (Matt. xi. 
29.) Walk in hve, urges the apostle Paul, as Christ also 
laved us, and gave himself for us, (Eph. v. 2.) Let every one 
of us please his neighbour for his good, to edification ; for Christ 
pleased not himself, (Rom. xv. 2, 3.) Let nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory, but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other oetter than themselves. Look not every man on his 
oum things ; let him aim not at promoting his own separate 
interests, conveniences, or advantages, but everxf man also on 
the things of others, aim at promoting those of others. Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, (Phil. ii. 
3 — 5.) As he that hath called you is holy, says Peter, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation, (1 Pet. i. 15.) 

4. A further motive is taken from the sanctions of duty 
which the civil relations among men have received from God. 
Thus,mamstrates are to be obeyed, not only for wrath, but for 
conscience" sake, because they are the ordinance of God (Rom. 
xiii. 2. 5.) ; and they must also conduct themselves towards 
the people over whom they are placed as tiie ministers of 
God to inem for ^ood, (Rom. xiii. 4.) Husbands and wives 
are to adhere inviolably to each other, because the^ are joined 
together and made one by God, who at the beginning made 
them the male and the female (Matt. xix. 4. 6.), and by whom 
whoremongers and adulterers will be judged. (Heb. xiii. 4.) 
Servants are commanded to be obedient to their masters, in 
ungkness of heart, fearing God, with good will doing service as 
unto the lard, and not unto men ; and masters to be judt, and 
inercifal to their servants, as knowing that they also have a 
master in heaven with whom is no respect of persons, (Eph. 
▼i. 5—7. 9. Col. iii. 22.) And in general, Whatsoever we 
doj the Gospel enjoins us to do it heartily as unto the Lord, 
arid not unto men (Col. iii. 23.^ ; and that whether we eat or 
drink, we do all to the glory of God, (1 Cor. x. 31.) 

5. The regard which dhnstians owe to their holy profes- 
sion famishes another weighty motive to' obedience. Im- 



moralities of all kinds are forbidden them, because they oug[ht 
to walk uxtrthy of the vocation wherewith they are ealkd, with 
dU lowliness mid meekness, with long^uffenng ; forbearing one 
{mother in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit m the 
bond ofoeaee, (Eph. iv. 1—3.) They are to waut worthy of 
God, who has called them to his kingdom and glory (1 Thess. 
ii. 12.), and as duldren of the light, (Eph. v. 80 Their 
conversation must be only as becometh the gomel of Christ. 
(Phil. i. 27.) They must adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things (Tit. ii. 10.) ; and take care that the name^ 
or ujord, ofGod be not blasphemed, or evil spoken of, through 
them. (ITim. vi. 1. Tit.ii.5.) 

6. Trie acceptableness of true repentance and the assurance 
of pardon, which the Gospel offers to all who truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe and obey God's holy word and com 
mandments, are a ^rther most powerful motive to sinful and 
frail creatures, to encourage ana support them in the practice 
of their duty. Noting can be more satisfactory to the mind 
of man, nothing more agreeable to the wisdom of God, 
than such a declaration of the acceptableness of true repent- 
ance, and such an authentic assurance of pardon thereupon, 
as under the Gospel dispensation the divine mercy has fopnd 
means to afford unto us, in such a manner as is at the same 
time abundantly consistent with the dignity of his laws, and 
his hatred against sin. 

7. For our. greater encouragement, divine assistances are 
provided for us, to support us in the practice of our duty. 
Fhis is a consideration of great moment, as every one must 
acknowledge who has a due sense of the weakness and cor- 
ruption of human nature in its present state, and the manifold 
temptations to which we are here exposed. We are not left 
to our own unassisted strength, but have the most express 
promises and assurances given us in the Gospel, that God 
will send his Holy Spirit to enlighten and sanctify us, and 
to strengthen and assist us in the performance of our duty ; 
if, from a sense of our own insufficiency, we humbly apply 
to him for his gracious assistance, and at the same time are 
diligent in it\e use of all proper means and endeavours on our 
own parts. (John xiv. 16. 1 Cor. ii. 13. vi. 16. Luke xi. 
13. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb. iv. 16.) For those divine influ- 
ences and aids are communicated in such a way, as is agree- 
able to the just order of our rational faculties, and not so as 
to render our own endeavouxs needless, but to assist and 
animate our endeavours. It is God who workelh in us of his 
good pleasure / therefore we are exhorted to voork out our saU 
vation with fear and trembling, (PhiL ii. 12, 13.) The effect 
of this divine assistance was very wonderful in the primitive 
times by the sudden reformation of more wicked men than 
all the exhortations of philosophers ever brought to repent- 
ance. And even in these days, when infidelity and profli- 
gacy abound, there are more exemplary holy people than ever 
were found in the best ages of the heathen world. 

8. Our relation to heaven while upon earth is likewise re- 
presented as a powerful motive to holy obedience. Our con- 
versaiion, or citizenship, is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20.) ; and be- 
cause we are only ftrangcrs and pilgrims ujoon earth, we must 
abstain from fleshly lusts, whim tvar against the peace, the 
purity, and dignity of the soul, (1 Pet. ii. 11.) We are 
moreover put m mind that we are only sojourners here, and 
have no continuing city, but seek one to come (Heb. xi. 13. xiii. 
14.) ; that we may not seek our rest in this world, nor be too 
solicitous about the things of it, but may always keep our 
heavenly country in view, and make it our greatest concern 
to arrive safely there. 

9. Lastly, tne rewards and punishments which the Gospel 
proposes to obedience or disobedience are a motive perfectly 
agreeable to the natural hopes and fears of men, and worthy 
of God to make known by express revelation : for by the cer- 
tain knowledge of these things is the practice of virtue esta- 
blished upon a sure foundation ; men nave sufficient to sup- 
port them in their choice of virtue, and to enable them to 
conquer all the temptations of the world, dnd to despise even 
deaui itself. Paul concludes a large catalogue of flagrant 
sins with this just but terrible sentence : — Of which IteUyou 
before, as I have also told you in time past, thai they whim do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God, (Gal. y. 21. j 
On Uie contrary, the Gospel recommends the practice oi 
Christian humility, by ensuring to it the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. V. 3.) ; of mK/mess, because it is in the sight of God 
of great price (1 Pet, iii. 4.) ; of mercifulness, as tU means 
of obtaining mercy (Matt. v. 7.); of temperance, as necesst^ 
in order to run our Christian race with success (1 Cor. ix 
84. Heb. xii. 1.); of jnwity^ as a necessary preparation te 
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the seeing of God (Matt. v. 8.) ; and of patience and perseve- 
rance in tlie Christian life, because our light afflidion, which 
ia but for a moment, worketh out for wt a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, while we look, not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen, because the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
teen are ETERNiiL. (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18.)* 

Sach is a faint outline of the purity and excellence of the 
morality of the Gospel, and of the motives by which it is 
enforced.^ All the charms of the divine goodness, pprace, 
mercjy and love, are here represented to our view, in terms 
the most clear, explicit, and engaging that can possibly be 
conceived. How the writers of the New Testament should 
be able to draw up a system of morals, which the world, 
after the lapse of eighteen centuries, cannot improve, while 
it perceives numberless faults in those of the philosophers 
of India, Greece, and Rome, and of the opposers of revela- 
tion, is a question of fact, for which the candid deist is con- 
cerned to account in a rational way. The Christian is able 
«o do it with ease. The evangelists and the apostles of Jesus 
Clvrist spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, 



S 4. ON THE OBJECTIONS OF VNBELIEVEltS TO THE DOCTRINES 
AND MORALITY OF THE BIBLE. 

I. Mysteries no ground for rejecting the Scriptures, — 11. The 
Scripture doctrine of redemption not inconsistent -with the 
generally received ideas concerning the magnitude of crea- 
tion, — m. The doctrine of a future Judgment not improba- 
ble, and the tvfofold sanction of rewards and punishments 
not of human invention, — ^IV. Christianity does nbt establish 
a system of priestcraft and despotism over the minds and 
consciences of mankind, — V, Does not prohibit free inquiry ^ 
but invites it, — ^VI. The objection, that its morality is too 
strict, obviated. — VII. The moral precepts of Jesus Christ 
neither unreasonable nor impracticable, — VIII. Christianity 
does not produce a timid spirit, nor overlook the sentiments 
of friendship or patriotism. — IX. The assertion, that the 
Bible is the most immoral book in the vorld, disproved by 
the evidence of facts. — X. Intolerance and persecution not 
inculcated in tlie Scriptures. 

Such is the unhappy obliquity of the mind of fallen man, 
that there never yet was proposed to it any thing, however 
excellent in itself, which has not been the subject of cavil, 
censure, or reproach. This has been the lot of the Scriptures 
in particular, which have b?ea arraigned by tlie antagonists 
of divine revelation as a tissue of absurdity, fraud, and im- 
morality. On the one hand it has been objected that some 
of the doctrines which they propound to our belief— such as 
the Trinity, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, &c. — are mys- 
terious and contrary to reason, and that where mystery be- 
gins religion ends; that the Scripture doctrine of redemption 
IS inconsistent with the ideas at present entertained concern- 
ing the magnitude of creation ; that the Scripture doctrine 
of^a future judgment is improbable; Uiat it establishes a 
system of priestcraft and spiritual tyranny over the minds 
and consciences of men; and that Christianity debars its 

Srofessors from all inquiries concerning religious truths, and 
emands of them a full and implicit assent without a pre- 
vious examination of the ground on which they are to build 
that assent. And, on the other hand, it is objected that the 
morality of the Bible is too strict, bears too hard upon man- 
kind, and lays us under too severe restraints; that it gene- 
rates a timid, passive spirit, and also entirely overlooks the 
generous sentiments or friendship and patriotism ; that the 

« Bp. Gibson's Pastoral Letters, Lett. 2. (in Bp. Randolph's Enchiridion, 
vol. Iv. pp. 174—179.) 

• The reader, who is desirous of prosecuting the investi^ratlon of Chris- 
tian morality, will find it ably delineated in Mr. Gisborne's Serinonfi on 
Christian Moraliiy. There is also an excellent discourse, entitled "The 
Gospel the onlv Foundation of religious and moral Duly," in the first vo- 
lume of Bp. Mant's Scnnons, which in many topics coincides with Mr. 
Gisborne's firut discourse. The various branches of the Christian temper 
ire well portrayed by Dr. Evans in two volumes of discourses on tliat 
mbject, which (though rather nroli.x) have been often and deservedly re- 
printed. See also Mr. Leifchild's Lectures on the Christian Temper 
'.London, 1822, 8vo.), and especially Mr. Morison's lectures on (he Rrcipro- 
enl ObUsatiuns of Life (London, 1822, 12ino.). and Mr. Iloare's Sermons on 
the Christian Character. I.ondon, 1321, 8vo.) The Christian Morals, Essay 
on the Character and Writin^rs of Si. Paul, and Moral Sketches, of Mrs. 
Hannah More, lilcewise illustrate the leading topics of Christian morality 
vtth emtal etevance and fidelity ; and tho chief part of the second volume 

** Mr. Warden's system of Revealed Rclij^ion contains a digest of Scrip- 
^ morality, expressed in ttis very words of the nored writioge. 



Bible is the most immoral book . xtant in the world ; rnd 
that it inculcates intolerance and persecution. Such are tim 
principal objections which have, at various times, been made 
against the doctrines and precepts contained in the Bible : 
the contradictions involved in some of them cannot fail to 
strike the mind of the attentive reader, " It might be a suffi- 
cient answer to most of them, to appeal to the facts and 
statements already exhibited in the course of this work, and 
especially to the foregoing section : but as these objections 
have lately been reassertedand clothed in the garb of novelty, 
in order to impose on the unwary (though most of them have 
long since been refuted), they demand a distinct considera- 
tion.* 

I. Objection 1 . — Some of the peculiar doctrines, whirh the 
Scriptures propound to our belief, are mysterious and contrary 
to reason / and where mystery begins, rtligion ends. 

Answer. — This assertion is erroneous; for nothing is so 
mysterious as the eternity and self-existence of God: yet, to be- 
lieve that God exists is the foundation of all religion. Above 
our reason these attributes of Deity unquestionably are. For, 
who can conceive what eternity is 1 A duration without be- 
ginning, or succession of parts of time ! Who can so much as 
imagine or frame any idea of a Being, neither made by itself nor 
by any other 1 Of omnipresence, of omniscience, and <^ im- 
mensity ! How, indeed, can a finite capacity, like ours, com- 
prehend an Infinite Being whom heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain 1 Vain mortal ! dost thou presume to 
scrutinize the nature and to comprehend all the ways of the in* 
comprehensible God 1 Canst thou, by searching, find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is 
high as heaven, -what canst thou do ? Deeper than hell^ vhat 
cast thou knoxo ? He hoUlelh back the face of his throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it, Nov little a portion is heard of 
him.' The thunder of his power v ho can understand? Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us, roe cannot attain unto it. 
But though the existence of God be a mystery to us, and above 
our limited reason to comprehend, yet it is not contrary to m 
son : liecause the wisdom, order, and harmony which are ob- 
servable in the universe, the admirable and exquisite adaptation 
of every pan to produce the end for which it was designed, and 
the providential care displayed in preserving and governing the 
whole, are all so many proofs of the existence of a great Firs 
Cause ; ard reason assures us that no effect can exist without i 
cause. 

But o^r ignorance is not confined to heavenly mysteries ; we 
cannot comprehend the common operations of nature. Every 
thing around us is full of mysteries. Who can tell, why. of 
two seeds similar in appearance, one produces a large tree, and 
the other a small shrub ? Or, how the origin of so large a body 
should be contained in so narrow a space ? The growth of tlu 
meanest plant, the structure of a grain of sand, is as much above 
our comprehension as the mysteries of religion. Bodies act on 
each other by different forces, which arc known to us only by 
some of their effects. The natural philosopher observes these 
effects, and the mathematician calculates them. But neither of 
them has the slightest knowledge whatever of the causes of then 
effects. The natural philosopher observes an infinite number of 
motions in nature : he is acquainted with the general laws of 
motion, and also with the particular laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of certain bodies : on these laws the mathematician ereru 
theories that embrace alike the smallest particles of air or liieht. 
as well aa Saturn and his moons. But neither the natural phi- 
losopher nor the mathematician has the least knowledge of the 
real nature of motion. We know that all bodies are rompo<aed 
of element) or primitive particles, and also that there are differrnt 
orders of elements ; and we likewise know, at least by reason- 
ing, that from nature, from the arrangement or combination of 
elements, result the various compounds of which the chemical 

* "Pertness and ignorance may ask a question in three linrg, wliirh it 
will co*t learning andmi^enuity thirty pages to answer ; and, when ttiis is 
done, the same question shall be triumphantly asked a?ain the nf>v* rear, 
as if nothing had ever been written on the snifiiect.*' (QUi. Home's i>>Wrs 
on Infid(>lity, Works, vol. vi. p. 447.) Dr. Younj; (aiiwor of the " Night 
Tlioughts"). speaking of Lord Rolinitbroke'sarpumenisa^inatfhe aTithorirv 
of the Scriptures, remarks that they " have been lonv since answered. 
But he is not without precedent in this point Ilrs repetition of alreaily 
refuted arguments seems to be a deistlcal privHege. from whicli f(>w of 
them are free. Even echoes of echoes are to be found amonjt them. «i htrh 
evidentiv shows that they write, not to discover truth, but ta spread ittfee- 
Hon ; which old poison readministered will do as well as new, and U 'wil 
be struck deeper into the constitution, by ren<*afini the same doso. Be- 
sides, new writers will have new readprs. The book may fall Into hands 
untainted before, or the already infectecl may swallow it more itreedllv m a 
new vehicle, or they that were disguste>l with It in one vehicle may relish 
it in toother." lYoimg's Ceotaur not iabulooi. Letter oo lufideltty.) 
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DomenclatuTes furaish us with a long catalogue : but what do 
wc know concerning the real nature of those elements, or con- 
cerning their arrangement or combination 1 — Nothing at all.' 

If, from the general works of nature, we ascend to the con- 
^deration of animated creatures, and particularly of man, we 
■hall Bnd mysteries prevail there also. We cannot comprehend 
the structure of a wonn, or of a hair of our heads, nor can we 
understand the combination of instinct with brute forms. We 
cannot tell how our bodies were formed, or in what manner they 
are nourished. Who can tell why the ofispring resemble their 
f>arent8 ; or why part resemble one, and part the other 1 Or 
vhy, as often happens, resemblances are transmitted from the 
first to the third generation, while the intermediate presents no 
traces of it 1 How many philosophers have theorized in vain 
on the mode in which the impressions of the senses are con- 
veyed to the sensorium, and on the way in which they produce 
thoughts and passions ! Yet the manner in which the brain 
operates in these instances is as much a mystery now as it was 
in the days of Plato and Aristotle. We cannot explain the na- 
ture of the human soul, nor in what manner it is united to the 
body ; and yet, that such an union does exist, we are convinced 
by (!aily experience. There is nothing, of which we are more 
intimately conscious, than human liberty and free agency, or 
wliich iH of greater importance to the foundations of govern- 
ment and morality, and yet, if we consider it metaphysically, no 
subject is attended with greater difHcultics, as the ablest meta- 
physicians and philosophers in all ages have acknowledged. 
Wherefore, until we can comprehend ourselves, it is absurd to 
object to mysteries in those things which relate to the Self-ex- 
isting, Eternal, and Infinite God. 

Further, if from the consideration of ourselves we ascend to 
the higher departments of science, even to the science of demon- 
stration itself— the mathematics, — we shall find that mysteries 
exist there, and that there are many principles or facts in that 
science, as well as in the works of nature, which are above our 
reason, but which no person in his senses would ever venture to 
dispute. For instance, though we acquire the first principles of 
mathematics, and learn to digest the idea of a point without 
parts, of a line without breadth, and a surface without thickness, 
yet we shall find ourselves at a loss to comprehend the perpetual 
approximation of lines which can never meet ; the doctrine of 
incommensurabfes, and of an infinity of infinities, each infinitely 
le«s, not only in any infinite quantity, but than each other. Yet, 
all these are matters of fact $ from which consideration we are 
led to infer, that it is not consistent with true philosophy to deny 
the reality of a thing merely because it is mysterious. Hence, 
before we can consistently act the sceptic concerning the incom- 
prehensible doctrines contained in the scheme of Christianity, 
we must renounce the name of philosophers, and reject the sys- 
tem of nature ; for the book of nature has its incomprehensi- 
bles, as well as the book of revelation. The former, not even 
the genius of a Newton could Explore : tho latter, not even an 
anil's. Both, with intense desire, desire to look into them ; — 
both are lost in depths unfathomable ; both desist, believe, love, 
wonder, and adore ! 

Indeed, *' if the subject be duly considered, so far from its ap- 
pearing suspicious that there should be mysteries in the Christian 
religion, it will rather be regarded as a proof of its divine origin. 
If nothing more was contained in the New Testament than we 
knew before ; or nothing more than we could easily compre- 
hend, we might justly doubt if it came from God, and whether 
it was not raUier a work of man's device. Were there myste- 
ries in the duties of Christianity, an objection might be justly 
raised, but not so with respect to the doctrinei. That there will 
be some things respecting the nature and government of God, 
which are not fully revealed ; some things, which are merely 
hinted at, on account of their connection with other parts of di- 
vine truth ; and some things which are just mentioned, but not 
explained, because they exceed the grasp of the human under- 
standing. It IS natural for us to expect : and what just ground is 
there of complaint 1 In a word, if, in the phenomena of nature, 
and in the moral government of the Deity, there are many things 
confessedly mysterious, is it not more than probable that this 
will be the case in a revelation of his will, where the subject is 
equally vast and far more comprehensive ? fVithout mytteriet, 
the Gospel would not be like the works of God.**' 

* See numeroQS additional instances of mysteries in the natural world In 
the twelfth and thirteenth parts ofM. Bonnet's Palinet^nesiePhilosophique 
(Oenvres, torn. vii. pp. 329—370. 4to. edit.) ; and on the subject of myste- 
ries in reliffioo. In general, the reader wil] find a valuable dissertation of 
Bp. Newton*a, in the foarth vQlnrne of bin Works. Diss. 35. pp. 220—233. 



Further, the mysteries, which appear most contnry to reason, 
are closely connected with the truths and facts ot which reason 
is convinced. For instance, the mysterious doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is so inconceivable to reason, is necessarily con- 
nected with the work of our redemption ; which could only have 
been accomplished by the incarnation of an infinite person. The 
mystery of our redemption is necessarily connected with the 
necessity of satisfying divine justice. The doctrine of the 
necettity of tatiijaction is necessarily connected with the doc- 
trine of the universal corruption of men, who had provoked 
divine justice ; and that corruption is a fact fully recognised by 
reason, and confirmed by experience, as well as fc^ the confession 
of men in all ages. 

** The mysteries of Scripture are sublime, interesting, and us^ 
ful : they display the divine perfections, lay a foundation for our 
hope, and inculcate htmiili^, reverence, love, and gratitude. 
What is incomprehensible must be mysterious, but it may be in- 
telligible as far as revealed ; and though it connect with things 
above our reason, it may imply nothing contrary to it. So that, 
in all respects, the contents of the Bible are suited to convince the 
serious inquirer that it is the word of God.''^ The reverse of all 
this is to be found in the principles of infidelity, which abound 
with contradictions the most absurd and incomprehensible.^ But 
though some of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mysteri- 
ous, yet the tendency of the most exalted of its mysteries is prac- 
ticaL If, for example, we cannot explain the infiuences of the 
Spirit, happy will it be for us, nevertheless, if we experience ikaX 
the fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long^uffering^ 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. If we can- 
not comprehend all that we read in the sacred pages, let us, not- 
withstanding, submit, adore, and profit by them ; recollecting that 
the sublimest truths, and the profoundest mysteries of religion, 
are as level, perhaps, to the capacity of the meanest as of tho 
highest human intellect By neither are they to be fully 
fathomed. By both they may be easily bxlievsd, on the sure 
testimony of divine revelatioiu As simple and important facta, 
which connect time with eternity, and heaven with earth, they 
belong equally to men of every order, and are directly calculAed 
to produce those emotions of awe and reverence, of faith and 
hope, and reliance on the divine presence, providence, justice, 
and benevolence, of which the consequence must be in the 
highesf degree mobal. 

II. Objection 2. — The Scripture doctrine of redemption it 
inconsistent xviih the ideas which are now generally received con^ 
ceming the magnitude of creation, 

AxswsR. — ^From what is known, by sensible experiment, of 
the world in which we live, it is not unreasonable to infer, that 
in space there must be contained a multitude of similar worlds, so 
great that, with respect to our limited faculties, it may be termed 
infinite. We may conclude upon similar grounds that, in each 
of these worlds, there exists a race of intelligent beings. But, 
" let creation be as extensive as it may, and the number of worlds 
be multiplied to the utmost boundary to which imagination can 
reach, there is no proof that any of them, except men and angels 
have apostatized ftom God. If our world be only a small pro- 
vince, so to speak, of God*s vast empire, there is reason to hope 
that it is the only part of it where sin has entered, except among 
the fidlen angels ; and that the endless myriads of intelligent 

■ Scott»8 Commentary on the Bible, vol. i. pref p. xfv. 

« See pp. 22—25. supra, for a summary or the contradictory doctrines pro- 
posed by the most eminent opposers ofrevelalion, in order to evade the re- 
c option of the Scriptures as a standard of religious belief. The absurdity of 
their notions is well exposed in the following compendium, executed by the 
author of the " Connoisseur" (one of those numerous collections of perio- 
dical csfiays, which reflect so much honour qn British literature) ; who has 
thrown together a few of the principal tenets held by freethinkers, under 
the title of 

"THB TTNBBUBVBa'S CRBBD. 

" 1 believe that there is no God, but that matter is God, and God is matter, 
and that it is no matter, whether there is any God or no. 

" I believe that the world was not made ; that the world made itself; and 
thai it had no beginning ; that it will last for ever, world without end. 

'* I believe that man is a beast ; that the soul is the body, and the body the 
soul ; and that after death there Is neither body nor soul. 

" I believe that there is no religion ; that natural religion is the only rell 
gion, and that all religion is unnatural. 

" I believe not in Moses ; I bplleve in the First Philosophy : 1 believe not 
the Evangelists; 1 believe In Chubb, Collins Toland, Tindal, Morgan, Man- 
deville, Hobbes, Shaftesbury : I believe in Lord BoHngbroke'* [Hume, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Boulanger, Volney, and Thomas Paine] ; " I believe not 8t 
Paul. 

" I believe not revelation ; I believe in tradition ; I believe in the Talmud; 
I believe in the Koran ; 1 believe not the Bible ; I believe in Socrates ; I be- 
lieve in Confucius ; 1 believe in Sanchoniathon ; I believe in Mahomet ; 1 
believe not in Christ 

" Lastly, I believe in all unbelief" . « . 

CoNMOissBUB, No. 9. (Chaliaers's ediUon of the British Essayists, vol <7* 
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beings in other worlds are all the hearty friends of virtne, of reli- 
gion, and of God. There is nothing inconsistent with reason in 
supposing that some one paiticular part of it should be chosen out 
of the rest, as a theatre on which the great Author of all things 
would perform his most glorious woriis. Every empire that has 
boen founded in this world has had some one particular spot 
where those actions were performed whence its gloiy has arisen. 
The gloiy of the Cesars was founded on the event of a battle 
ibugbt very near an inconsiderable city ; and why not this world, 
though less than ' twenty«five thousand miles in circumference/ 
be chosen as the theatre on which God would bring about events 
that should fill his whole empire with gloiy and joy 1 It would 
be as reasonable to plead the insignificance of Actium or Agin- 
court, as an objection to the competency of the victories there ob- 
tained (supposing them to have been on the side of righteous- 
ness), to fill the respective empires of Rome and Britain with 
gloiy, as that of our world to fill the whole empire of God with 
matter of joy and everlasting praise. The truth is, the comparative 
dimension of our world is of no account ; if it be large enough for 
the accomplishment of events, which are sufficient to occupy the 
minds of all intelligences, that is all that is required."' Admit- 
ting, then, the probability of the conjecture that there is a plurality 
of worlds (for it amounts to n« more than a conjecture), the in- 
habitants of these worlds, as intelligent agents, are either sinners 
or not sinners. If they are not sinners, they do not need a Sa- 
viour or a Redemption ; and if they are sinners, who can tell 
whether God has been pleased to provide salvation or redemption 
for any of them 1 The whole obedient rational creation and king- 
dom of God may derive immense advantage from what was ex- 
hibited in this our comparatively little globe ; and in that case 
(as we have already remarked), it docs not signify how small and 
mean the stage. God is glorified, and his subjects are benefited, 
without their directly sharing the redemption, concerning which 
the Scriptures give no intimation.' 

III. Objection 3.— »7%e doctrine of a future judgment m 
improbabk ; and the txDofold sandion of rewarde and punish- 
menta is of human invention, 

An^swsK. — This objection was first made in the last century 
by^r. Collins (from whom later infidels have copied it), who 
asserted that it was " greatly improbable that God should espe- 
cially interpose to acquaint the world with what msakind would 
do altogether as well without"^ 

^ But surely this harmonizes with the whole scheme that the 
nme person by whom God carried on his gracious design of re- 
covering mankind fi-om a state of vice, who felt our infirmities, 
and was tempted as we are, should be appointed the final judge 
of all men, end the dispenser of future retribution. This is a re- 
ward of his sufferings and pious obedience. It must impress the 
wicked with awe, to think they shall be accountable to him whom 
they have rejected and despised. It must animate and encourage 
the virtuous to look forward to the appearance of him as their 
judge, whom they have contemplated with so much gratitude, 
esteem, and veneration, as their guide to immortality ; and in 
whose service they have been patient and persevering. And that 
this benevolent friend of mankind should be ordained to judge 
the world in the name of the Universal Father shows to all that 
it is the will of God that the decisions should be equitable and 
merciful."^ That Jesus shall be the judge, is one circumstance 
relative to that life and immortality, to give the fullest assurance 
of which was a principal object of his mission. 

Connected with the doctrine of a future judgment is that of the 
twofold sanction of rewards and punishments ; against which 
Lord Bolingbroke asserts that it " was invented by men, and ap- 
pears to be so by the evident marks of humanity that characterize 
it. The notions whereon it is founded savour more of human 
passions than of justice ov prudence. He intimates that it implies 
the proceedings of God towards men in this life to be unjust, if 
they need rectifying in a future one."* 

Yet he acknowledges, that "the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments in a future state has so great a tendency to enforce 

» FulJer'9 Gospel i(s own Witneas, p. 211. The whole of Mr. Fuller's 
Chapter, entitled •* Redeiirptlon consistenr with the Majmitude of Creation," 
wiU abundantly repay the trouble of perusal for its profound, original, and 



•attsractory refutation of the objection now under considenuion. On the 
-., . ^-. ... ...... 'worlds, much valuable and curious maner may be 

' Plurality of Worlds : or, Letters. Notes, and Memo. 



•aitatHctory refutation of the objection now under 
subject ofa plurality of worlds, much valuable and 

found in Mr. Maxwell's " Plurality of Worlds : or,Le .-, «.„ „.^„.„- 

'*"<]*» philosophical and critical ; occasioned by Dr. Chalmers's Discourses 
on the Christian Revelation viewed in connexion with the modern Astrono- 
my." 8vo. London, I8>a0. 

• SeoU's Reply to Paine's Age of Reason, p. 74. Bee also Bp. Porteus's 
Works, vol. Ki. p. 70. 

■ Deism fairly stated, p. 3S. 

* Leland's View, Ac. vol ill. let 2d, pp. 61, 62. 

» Works, VOL ▼. pp. 614-i516. 4to. FrHmeou of Essays, Na 71. 



dvil laws, and to restrain the vices of men, that reason, whicn 
cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, will not de- 
cide against it on principles of good policy." He adds, ** A thcist 
who does not believe revelation can have no objection to the doc- 
trine in general.'*^ 

Solomon observed, that all events in this world come alike to 
all. An equal retribution is not made in this life. The Gospel 
give» us the reason of this, namely, that thfe present is a state of 
trial to fit us for a future and better condition of being. And the 
doctrine of a righteous retribution in the world to come explains 
the whole scheme of Gcd's proceedings towards mankind in a 
manner consistent with his equity, wisdom, and goodness. 7^ 
inequalities that subsist in a state of trial call forth to exexviae and 
improve those virtues which are necessaiy to fit us for the enjoy- 
ments of futurity ; while the assurance of an equal retribution 
hereafter is a means of reforming the wicked, of deterring tke 
vicious from greater enormities, and of animating the good to 
higher attainments. His lordship asserts, respecting this life, 
" that justice requires thai, rewards and punishments should be 
measured out in various dsgrees and manners, according to the 
various circumstances of piu'ticular cases, and in a due proportion 
to them."' Facts prove, however, that this is not the case. If, 
therefore, there be no righteous recompense hereafter, injustice 
must chamcterize the divine government. The Christian doctiine 
removes the groundless a8[)er8ion, and vindicates the ways of God 
toman. 

Lord Shaltesbuxy arguei against the doctrine of future rcwanJs 
and punishments, as *' a irtcrcenaiy and selfish motive to virtne, 
which should be practised because it is good and amiable io 
itselfl By making this a considerable or £e principal motive to 
duty," he says, ** the Christian religion in particular is over- 
thrown, and the greatest principle, that of love, rejected." Yet be 
acknowledges, that " the liope of future rewards, and the fear of 
future punishments, how mercenary and servile soever it may be 
accounted, is yet, in many instances, a great advantage, security, 
and support to virtue, till we are led firom this servile state to tbe 
generous service of afieclion and love." He oficrs many con> 
siderations to prove that kt is so. Again, he allows, that, *- if by 
the hope of reward be understood the hope and desire of virtuot» 
enjoyments, or of the very practice of virtue in another life, it b 
far from being derogatory to virtue, and is rather an evidence of 
our loving it Nor can this principle be justly called selfish.**' 
These concessions are t\ complete answer to his own objection , 
for the Chrbtian looks for his reward only to a higher improve- 
ment in useful knowledge and moral goodness, and to the eialied 
enjoyments which result from these. 

** Now, though virtue should be regarded for its own sake, anj 
God should be obeyed because it is right, and his commandj are 
just and good ; yet is it not another proper reason to choose vir- 
tue because it makes us liappy ? Man is formed not only witk 
a love of what is right, and has ideas of gratitude and duty, bo: 
he has lUso a natural desire of life and happiness, and fear to \oet 
these ; and a desire of well-being may conspire with the rest of 
the discipline of his mind, and assist the growth of more libenl 
principles. If, in the scheme of the Divine government in this 
state, integrity produces more enjoyment than vice, and if it does 
the same in the future state, no virtue requires us to neglect such 
considerations. Religion does not entirely exclude self-love. It 
is a part of our constitution. If the universal Ruler holds fortb, 
as the parent of intelligent beings who desires their happiness, s 
•rown to contending virtue, it seems unjust, ungrateful, and arro 
gant to disdain the motive. Further ; when ^tun respect to a fotc-e 
recompense is the effect ofa deliberate trust in the Judge of tke 
universe, an acquiescence in his government, and a belief that be 
is the rewarder of such as faithfully seek him, and disposes us ts 
well-doing, it becomes religious faith, the first duty of rational 
beings, and a firm bond of virtue, private, social, and divine, b 
this view the conduct of Moses is eelebrated, Heb. xi. 24, Ae. i 
and this is the peculiar faith of a Christian, who trusts thai God 
is faithful who has promised."' 

Jesus himself, the most disinterested character that ever existed ' 
on earth, " for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the 8hame.">o To practise virtue habitually, witbooi | 

• Works (Fragments of Essays, No. 42.), vcl v. pp. 3S2. 3Z7. ; ?oL n. |^ 
69,60. 

« Works, voL v. p. 493, dec. Fraaments of Essays, No. 69. 

• Characteristics, ed. irJS, 8vo. vol. 11. pp 55. 58. 60. 63. 6S. 871—2^, 279.; 
vol. i. ed. 1717, 8vo. p 97. Wit and Humour, part if. sect 3. Inqairy cao- 
ceming Virtue, p. a sect. 3. Moralists, part ii. sect. 3. 

• Alexander's Prelim. Diss, to Paraphr. on 1 Cor. xr. pp. 23, 21. Brcwu's 
Essay on the Characteristics, ess. li. sect 6. and 9. Toulmin's laL fivai 
Diss. ri. pp. 128~13& Watson's Answer to Gibbon, pp. aS-4L 
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any attention to, or coneera about, our own happiness, is impoa- 
siUe, incompatible with the state of humanity, and with the gene- 
ral frame and constitution of the world. The Deity formed the 
uniirerae to bt happy. To each creature he gave but a very 
limited sphere of action. The general happiness of his wide 
creation, theacfore, most be accomplished by each being happy in 
his own separate little department Now, in order to secure this 
individual felicity, to whom could the care of each be more pro- 
perly committed, than to the person whQ is most interested in his 
wel&re, that is, to himself! The wise and kind Creator and 
Ruler of all has, therefore, given every creature in trust, as it 
were, to himsrlf, to advance his own highest perfection and feli- 
city. In order to engage each to be careful about, and attend 
more particularly to, his own happiness, he has implanted in 
every one instincts, affections, and psssions, that centre in the 
individuii, and prompt to a concern for selfl 

If any one be deaf to the calls of private affection, and neglect 
an attention to his own highest perfection and happiness, he is 
gaBty of disobedience to the Author of his frame and the 
Former of the universe ; he is unfiuthful to the trust reposed in 
him ; and occasions a chasm and deficiency of order and happi- 
ness in that part of the creation which is particularly committed 
to his care. This would, perhaps, appear more evident, if we were 
to suppoee every man intrusted to another to promote his happi- 
ness, and this other neglected him. The effect, however, respect 
ing the general happiness, the duty, and the transgression of it, 
are the same, to whomsoever the charge be committed. The 
Christian, therefore, by looking to future glory and feliaty, as a 
motive to, and the reward of, piety, benevolence, and purity, is 
not merely promoting his own private happiness ; he is fnlfiUing 
an important duty to his Maker, and adding his share to the mea- 
sure of general felicity and harmony through the wide creation 
of God. He co-operates, in his narrow sphere, with the Deity 
himself, by taking care that that part of his works, which is in- 
trusted to him, shall be as perfect and as happy as he can make 
it, and as conducive as posuUe to the general felicity. For such 
is the cnnstitation of human beings, that no individual can be 
nappy himself, onless he endeavoars to promote the happiness of 
others ; and the mon he does this, the more he advances hiaown 
felicity. 

Looking to intnre glory and happiness as the strongest motive 
to piety, bene^wtence, and all virtue, is, then, so fiir from **ovei^ 
throwing the Christian religion, and rejecting tto greatest princi- 
ple, that of love," that it is harmonizing those parte of it which 
IfOrd Shaftesbury thinks are discordant ; and is directly and pe- 
culiarly obeying the law of love. It is teking the most effecUtal 
mean» to engage ns to *' love God with all our hearts, and mind, 
and strength, and to love our nmghbour as ourselves." It is 
ttsing the very tame means fer both these purposes, that we em- 
ploy for the attainment of Our own highest perfection and felicity. 
It is, moieover, tdung the same meoMure and rule for the kind 
and degree of omr love to our fellow-creatifres, that we take for 
love to ourselves. For in proportion as we really desire our own 
fbtnre perfection and happiness, in the same proportion shall we 
•eek the glory of God, ai^ the good of mankind. Again, it is 
employing tiM same te$t to judge of oar proficiency in piety and 
benevolence, that we use to judge of our progress in self-improve- 
menL For the increasing degrees of ardour, attention, diligence, 
and eonstancj, with which we endeavour to attain future happi- 
neas, and the personal attatnmente in virtue that we actually 
make, will be accompanied with eorrespondentiy greater seal, 
industry, care, and steadiness, to advance the honour of God, and 
the wel&re of our fellow-€reatores.> 

IV. OiUECTidif 4. — Christianity esiahlitihes a system of 
ftriestcrafl and apiriiual deapotiam aver the minds and con^ 
sciences of mankind. 

Asrswia. — ^Nothing is more common than for the opposers of 
revelation to level their artillery against the Christian ministry. 
Under the appellation of priesto, they seem to think themselves 
at liberty to load them with every species of abuse. That there 
have been men, who have engaged in the Christian ministry as 
other men engage in secular employments, — from motives of 
profit, — may perhaps be true. But that this should be repre- 
sented as a general case, and that the ministry itself should be 
reproarhed on account of the hypocrisy of worldly men, who in- 
trude themselves into it, can only be owing to tiie malignity of 
thoae who make the unfounded assertion. Let the fullest sub- 
traction be made of the characters just noticed, and we appeal to 
impartial observation, whether there will not remain in only this 

« fiimpson's Erideneesi pp. 88f&-2G6. 
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class of Christians, and at almost an^ period, a greater numbafi 
of serious, upright, disinterested, and benevolent persons, than 
could be found among the whole body of deiste in a succession 
of centuries. 

The mass of mankind is busily engaged in the necessary pui^ 
suite of life, and has but littie leisure to attend to mental im- 
provement That there should be teachers of rcUgion, to instruct 
them in ite principles, to enforce ite numerous precepts, and to 
administer ite consolations, has nothing in it contrary to the fifr> 
ness of things and the public good. If the knowledge of arte and 
sciences be beneficial to a country, and the teachers of them be 
ranked among the most useful members of the community, those 
whose oflSce and employment it is to instil into the minds of the 
people the principles of pure religion and morality (principiea 
which are the best— the on]y--cement of civil society) certainly 
stand on equal or superior ground in respect to general utility. 
This argument will acquire additional weight, when we consider 
the qualifications which the New Testament requires the differ* 
ent orders of ite ministers to possess. To adduce only a few of 
the particulars which it enjoins respecting their private character 
and behaviour : — ff a man desireth the office of a Bishop^ he 
desireth a good -work, ^ bishop then must be blameless t the 
husband of one vife, vigilant^ sober, of good behaviour, given 
to hospitality, apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not 
greedy of filthy lucre ; but patient, not a bravler, not covet" 
ous i one that ruleth -well his ovm house, having his children 
in subjection vfith all gravity: For if a man knov not hov to 
rtile his own house, hoxo shall he take care of the church of 
God? ^ot a novice, lest, being Ufted up vdth pride, he 
fall into tpe condemnation of the deviL Moreover, he must 
have a good report of them -which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach, (I Tim. iii. 1 — 7.) But thou, man of Godf 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience^ 
meekness ; fight the good fight of faith t lay hold on eternal 
life^ whereunto thou art aUo called, and hast professed a good 
profession before many witnesses. (1 Tim. vi. 11, 12.) Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine / continue in them ; for 
in doing this, thou shall both save thyself, and them that hear 
thee, (1 Tim. iv. 16.) Giving no offence in any thing, that 
the mimstry be not blamed, (2 Cor. vi. 3.) Flee also youthful 
lusts ; but follow righteousness, faith, charity^ peace, with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure heart, And the servant of 
the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose thenf 
selves, if God peradventure will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth. (2 Tim. ii. 22. 24, 25.) TiU I 
come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine i 
neglect not the gift that is in thee^ which was given thee by pro* 
phecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Let 
no man despise thy youth ; but be thou an example of the be^ 
lievers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, infaUk^ 
in purity, (1 Tun. iv. 13, 14. 12.) likewise must the Deacons 
be grave, not double^ongued, not given to much wine, nor 
greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience. And let these also first be proved, then let them 
use the ojfice of a Deacon^ being found blameless, (1 Tim. iiL 
8 — 10.) Can any reasonable objection be alleged against tha 
ministerial office 1 

But it has been said that the moat extravagant claims to wealth 
and power have been made by men who call themselves minis- 
ters of the Goqpel. Ecclesiastical history shows that this has 
been the feet : but with these claims Christianity is not charge 
able. The ministers of the Gospel are lequired to feed thefioek 
of God, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, bnt 
willingly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind, (I Pet ▼• 
2.) " The question is, on what footing does the Mew Teata^ 
ment establish the support of the ministers of religion 1 Ezamme^ 
and you will find, that it establishes it in such a way, as every 
reasonable man must approve. It is thought equiteble that men 
who apply their younger years to the acquisition of languagea 
and of philosophy, and who spend their days and strength in 
teaching them to others, should receive from those whom they 
teach such a recompense for their labour as to enable them to 
support themselves and their femilies in a decent and reepectebla 
manner. Who will complain of this as improper and unjust 1- 
The gospel sete the maintenance of ite ministers on the same 
footing. * The workman is worthy of his hire. They that serve 
at the altar should live by the altar. When they dispense to 
others of their spiritual things, they should in return receive of 
their woridly things.' This is all that Christianity demanda 
and die is answemble for no othrr clainh Is it not reasonablo 
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that men of piety, taleiiti, and education, who devote their fives 
to the epiritoal inetmction of their fellow-cieataiee, with a view 
to make them good and happy both in thia life and that which ia 
to come, ahoold receive mich a lemnneration as to enable them 
to live, not in affluence and splendour, &r less in luxury and ex- 
tiavaganoe, but in the respectability of a decent competence ? 
The application of the same education and abilities to another 
employment would have secured wealth. Do they make exoi^ 
bitant claims, when they aak, from those whom they are labouring 
to instruct, a moderate support?" Nor does the New Testa- 
ment countenance in the ministers of religion a claim of power 
iDore than of wealth. Such claims indeed were made and estar 
lished during the dark ages, and to a certain extent are still 
made, where the spiritual domination of the papal see still exists. 
But the charge of spiritual tyranny over the consdenoes and 
minds of men does not attach to the Gospel. AH the motives 
and argumentB which ito ministers are authorized to employ must 
be drawn from the New Testement Ite discipline and ordi- 
nances are alike simple but expressive, and where the tpirit, with 
which they were instituted, is duly regarded, they are admirably 
calculated to promote the spiritual happiness of Christians. So 
fiur, indeed, is that part of the churdi of Christ, established in 
these realms, from assuming any domination over the minds of 
ito memben, that (in opposition to the church of Rome, which 
makes the efficacy of the sacramento to depend on the intention 
of the priesto) she expressly declares, that the unworthine$9 of 
the tninutert hinders not the efectt of the iacramento.^ 

The real cause of the antipathy cherished by the opposers of 
revelation against the truly conscientious and pious ministers of 
the Groepel, is this. They are the men, who, having*volunterily 
devoted themselves to the study and service of religion (very fre- 
quently with coneiderable temporal tacrijicet), have in every 
age exposed the sophistry of deisti, and vmdicated dunstianity 
from their malicious aspersions. On this account the opposers 
of revelation will always consider them as their natural enemies. 
It is, however, no more s matter of smprise that they should be 
the objecto of their invective, than that the weiqx>ns of nightly 
depredators should be pointed against the watchmen, whose busi- 
ness it is to detect them and expose their nefiuious practices. 

v. Objection b^^—ChrisHanity dthan iia profesaora from 
all inomriea eonceming reUgioua truths^ and demands of them 
a fuU and impHdt auent^ without a previous examination of 
the ground on which they are to build that aaaent. 

Avs wxa^Thia objection is as old as the time of Celsus ; and 
though ito fidsehood has been repeatedly shown at various times 
during the last sixteen hundred yearo, yet all succeeding pro- 
pagators of infidelity have continued to urge it with the utmost 
confidence. Never, however, was olfaction raised upon so slight 
a foundation : for, so frur is Christianity from rejecting the use of 
leason, that on the contrary, vrith a candour peculiar to itself, it 
earnestly invites and exhorto e veiy man, before he embraces ito doc- 
trines, frirly and impartially to examine ito pretensions. Prove 
all thingOf says PaiU: hold fast that -which is good, (1 Thess. 
▼. 21.) When the apostle John warns us against believing 
•very spirit, and bids us try the tpirits whether they are of God 
(I John iv. 1.), does he not plainly recommend the use of our 
understanding against a hlind, enthusiastic, and impUctt belief? 
Is not the same advice frirly implied in the commendation given 
to the Bereans for searching the Scriptures and inquiring into 
the truth of what the apostles preached ? (Acto xviL 1 1.) And 
does not Jesus Christ himself inculcate the same doctrine, when 
he appeals to the judgment of his advenaries, — Why do ye not 
even of yourselves judge what is right f (Luke xiL 67.) 
Without exercising our reason, how can we be ready alway to 

S've a reason of the hope that is in us? ( i Pet iiL 16.) Grod 
IS made us reasonable creatures, and he will expect from us a 
reasonable service (Rom* xiL 1.), and not the sacrifice of fools. 
(Ecd. V. !.)« 

The Gospel, therefore, not only invites, but demands investi- 
gation. While the founders and dispensers of fidse religions and 
absurd worship veiled them under silence and mysterious ob- 
scurity, Jesus Christ, so &r frtnn enjoining secrecy to his apos- 
ties, commands them freely to profess and openly to publish his 
doctrine. What I say to you in darkneto, speak ye in the light 
(Matt z. 87.) ; that is, the doctrines which I teach you in para- 

t Article zkvL of the Confetsion or the Anf Ucaa Charch. 

s The use of reason in matters of rettWon is ably vindicated bT B^ New* 
Con, Worka, vol. t. Diss. 31. pp. 206—220. And the propriety or the stress 
^shteh the Qospel lays npon/ol/A is satisftaorily stated bj Dr. Mdtby, in 
SBSwsr to the eaviJe of the author of Political Justlcs. Bee nis IQnstraaons 
ef the Ttath of the ChrtsUsa M^ioa, pp. 900-510. 



bles, do ye publicly explain and expound. What ye hear m 
the ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops ; that is, what I mora 
privately impart to you, do ye courageously publish snd prodaia 
to all Uie world. Had Christianity been conscious of its own 
weakness, it would not thus boldly have entered the lists agaiut 
the prejudices of mankind, when the great improvement and in. 
crease of all kinds of literature had excited a- spirit of curioeitj, 
which not only prompted men to inquire after, but qualified then 
to understand and examine the truth, and detect fraad and im. 
posture. But what fraud or imposture has been discovered in 
the Gospel ? On the contrary, in proportion to the rigour of iIm 
scrutiny which it has undergone, the evidences of its dirine au- 
thority and origin have shone, and continue to shine, with in- 
creasing lustre. The pens of infidels (calling themselves deiata, 
but whose principles for the most part are atheistical) in gnat 
abundance have been drawn against the Scriptures. Every ob- 
jection that wit or malice could suggest or derive from the moderi 
discoveries in science has been brought forward, either in (Im 
way of open attack, or under the insidious form of profesfied re- 
gard for the sacred volume. But has the Bible sustained aoy 
real damage from these assaults ? None whatever. Like a migiity 
oak it has stood unmoved, suffering nothing from the nois} wind, 
but the mere rustling of ito leaves. The cause of truth, indeed, 
has been greatly promoted by these attacks : for they have giTeo 
birth to such defences of Christianity, as have ei&c tuaily remoT- 
ed the doubte of sincere inquirers, and at once reflected iionov 
on their authors and confusion on their enemies ; while (he in. 
moral principles of deism or atheism, when brought to the test of 
reason, have in every instance appeared in all their native d^ 
formity. 

IV. Objection 6.— -7^ moraUtv of the Bible is too strict, 
bears too hard upon mankind^ ana lays us under too uxtn 
restraints, 

AvswxB^ — ^Does it then rob us of any pleasures worthy of 
rational beings 1 By no means. It reatrsins us, indeed, but it 
only restrains us from things that would do us harm, and make 
both ourselves and our fellow-creatures miaerable. It admits of 
every truly rational, benevolent, and humane pleasure ; naj, it 
allows every enjoyment of which our senses are capsbK that is 
consistent with the real good and true happiness of the whole 
compound nature of man. Although the Scriptures, especially 
the New Testament, set before us the noblest ideas of sttainmeDtt 
in holiness, they do not carry it to any extremes, or to a degree 
of strictness unsuitable to human nature. The Gospel does not 
prescribe an unfeeling apathy, or pretend to vender us insensible 
to the evils or calamities incident to this present life, bat directs 
us where to seek for consolation, and also supports us hy its gi» 
rious promises. We are, indeed, teught to deny ourselves;' bat 
the intention is, only that we should edrieavour to keep the inferior 
appetites and passions in due sul^ection, and that die pleasmes 
and intereste of the flesh and of the world should be msde to givi 
way to the duty we owe to God, and to the love of truth, virtae^ 
and righteousness, whenever they happen to stand in oompetitiQiL 
We are required not to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil tbs 
luste thereof; but neither Jesus Christ nor his apostles have oigad 
it upon us as a duty to macerate our bodies widi those unnatunl 
rigours and austerities, or to chastise them with that bloody dit 
cipline, which siqwrstiUon has often enj<Hned under the protend^ 
of extraordinary mortification and devotion. The Gospel oifai 
no sancdon fat austerities ; it allows of no partial regards, no so^ 
stitution of ritual observances in the place of moral duties; nff 
does it permit seal for and abundance in the discharge of oat 
duty, to compensate for the neglect of another. On the oontn* 
ry, it insiste on univeroal obedience, and explicit^ declaies thst 
he who ojfends in one point is guilty of alL It enjoins us to 
be heavenly-minded, and to set our affisctions on things above, 
yet not so as to neglect the duties and offices ircumbent upon » 

a With respect to all the Christian precepts relating to self-govenuaeo^ 
which are objected to as harsh and severe, we may observe, thst su^* 
maaUnd are apt to indulge their atTecUons and paasiona for vroridly opjK>* 
too much, and since these are the great obstacles to true pietj ^. T''^ 
it was wise and kind, becoming a Jvhie teacher, in Jesus to prohibit im 
and to offer the strongest motives against H. Without this, his morals woou 
have been greatly defective, and unsuitable to circttmsiances ofhtiBatm- 
If the author of our religion has more strongly enforced the pracuce of aoi- 
denial than others, His because he better knew the necessity of tluirai»- 
rify the heart, the conversation, and the conduct Be knew, al«^ aw oe 
tausht, that this life is a state of trial to prepare us for a better; snd uw 
Ood would finally take an account of the secrets of men's hearts, aa weu v 
of their words and actions. To regulate the thoughts and desire^tbere»r^ 
was necessary, In order to lit ouuikiod for appearing befbrs tD'''j°2<« 
and to qualify them for entering those abodes into which ws ars toM Men 
ohaU in no moetntsr any thing that d^fikth. (Rev.ul.9r.) Simpiaai 
Kvideoces, p. 8091 
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m this pnMni state. We ere not commanded absolutely to quit 
the world ; but, which is a much nobler attainment, to live above 
the world while we axe in it, and to keep ounelves free from its 
pollutions: not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments, but 
to be modeiate in the uie of them, and wo to use thit wor/c/ at 
not fe abtue it, ** AU it requires is, that our liberty degenerate 
not into licentjousness, our amusements into disiipation, our in- 
dustry into incessant toil, our carefulness into extreme sniiety 
and endlcM solicitude.** In short, it enjoins eveiy thing that can 
do us good, and it only prohibits every thing that can do us 
harm. Could a Being of infinite benevolence, wisdom, and per- 
fection, do better, or act otherwise consistently with those per- 
fectionsli 

Vn. Objsctiok T.-^^ome of the moral precepts of Jesus 
Christ are unreasonabk and impraeticable, 

1. An objection of thu kind is made to the prohibition of an- 
gtTf Matt V. 22. ; but the context shows that the anger here con- 
demned is implacable.' "There are vices which it may be the 
duty of some to reprimand with sharpness. Our Lord himself 
Was sometimes angiy.^ Anger, improper in its cause, its object, 
its manner, its season, and its duration, must be that whidi is 
here censured. There are different degrees of anger mentioned, 
and proportionable punishments annexed to each. Christ there- 
fore asserts, agrteably to other parts of Scripture, that reviling, 
hatred, variance, wrath, strife, shall exclude from the kingdom 
of heaven ;* and that these crimes shall be punished proportion- 
ably to their degree of guilL But according to the tenor of the 
Gospel, sinful anger unrepented of is here supposed ; for on this 
condition all sins, except one, are forgiven.^ The same restric- 
tion must be ondentood respecting other general sssertions of 
Jesus, as Matt x. 33. ; which cannot apply to Peter.'' 

2. Thit precept of Jesus to forgive injuries' has been asserted 
to be contrary to reason snd nature. A few of the most eminent 
heathen philosophers, however, have given the same direction. It 
is a maxim of Confucius, " never to revenge injuries." Socrates, 
in his conversation with Crito,^ says to him, " the penon, then, 
who has received an injury must not return it, as is the opinion 
of the vulgar." Cicero declares,^ ** that nothing is more lauda- 
ble, nothing more becoming a great and excellent man, than pla^ 
cability and clemency." Seneca say8,io ** I would paidon an in- 
jury, even without a previous benefit from the injurer, but much 
more after iL" He also declares, that ** if the world be wicked, 
we should yet peresvere in well-doing, even amongst evil men." 
Pbocion, when going to sufler death unjustly, charged his son 
inth his last breath, that he should show no resentment against 
his peTaecotorB.li 

It has, further, been ot^ected to the Christian precept of for- 
giveness, that it is given in a general indefinite way ; whereas 
there are certain restrictions, without which it would be attended 
with fiital consequences. It must be interpreted consistently with 
what nature dictates to be our duty in preserving our reputation, 
Kberty, and property; and in doing all we can in our several sta- 
tions to hinder all injury and injustice from others as well as our- 
selves. *' Undoubtedly it must. But these exceptions are so 
plain that they will always be supposed, and consequently need 
not be specified. The Christian religion makes no alteration in 
the natural rights of mankind, nor does it forbid necessary self- 
defence, or seeking legal redress of injuries, in cases where it 
may be expedient to restrain violence and outrage. But all the 
explicsHons it gives of the duty of forgiveness are consistent with 
these. Por the substance of what it reooiiunends relates chiefly 
to the temper of the mind ; that we be ready to pass by small 
■flronts. and not fonvard to execute private revenge, and that we 
be candid in interpreting the designs and actions of those who 
injure usL This will engage us to forgive, while there is yet lit- 
tle to be forgiven ; and thus wiU prevent the occasion of addi- 
tional injuries. The Gospel proposes the example of the Supreme 
Beings, in his conduct to sinful men, as the general rule of our 
lenitv and forbearance ; and enjoiiM forgiveness and sincere re- 
conciliation, in case of repentance and reformation, and receiving 
into full favour.*'' That we do not demand rigorous satisfaction 
in other cases, and that we still preserve benevolent affections to- 

» The Piibiect of \\\f Rbove-norlc<»d obicctlon \n ftilly con«!<l*»rprt In Mr. 
*i»niwon»sIn>«»rnRl and Presumptive Evtdenrenof Chri»rl«nify, pp. 293—302. 

• M« t V. ga 24. ■ Mark hi. R. x. 14. 
4 I Por. vi. 10 Oal. v. 2. » Ma't. xli, 31. 32. 

• N wrom*'** Ob«tf»Tv. pan \. ch. 1. sect 9. Blair's Paraph, of Christ's 
«< ptoon on rhp Mount. 

« l.tilr*' xvli. 3, 4. Matt v{. 14, 15. • Sect. x. 

• TVOfRcita, ch. 25. 

!• De B*n«»«cHs. f h. vlil. 14. Do Ira, book ii. c h. 34. 
>» ^e n'so Plutarch d^ Ink cohib<>n<la. Marc. Antnnm. de V|ra yna, bonk 
vii <^ei IS. B«iUer's8Ui and 9tl) Bermoos. The Rambler, voL Iv. No. 186. 
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wards an unretentint^ enemy. And a man may really fotgive an 
injury, so far as it is personal, while liis relaiion to society may 
oblige him, for the general good, to prosecute the oliender."<3 

3. Against the injunction to love our enemies' - it has been 
argued, ** if love carry with it complacence, esteem, and liiendshipy 
and these are due to alt men, what distinction can we then make 
between the best and the wont of men ^>* But a love of esteem 
and complacence can never be intendeil by Christ, whose design 
was to recommend the abhorrence of all vice, while he enjoins 
good-will to persons of ever)' character. In all moral vmtings, 
whether ancient or modem, love generally signifies, what it docs 
in this precept of Christ, benevolence and good-will ; which may 
be exercised by kind actions towards those whom we cannot es- 
teem, and whom we are even obliged to punish. A parent exer- 
cises this towards a wicked and disobedient child ; and it is this 
love which Jesus recommends, from the motive of resemblance 
to our heavenly Father." '>> 

4. The commandment of Jesus, " to love our neighbour as our- 
selves," is also objected to, as unreasonable, and impossible to be 
observed.*' 

" Loving, ss we have just noticed, in moral writings usually 
signifies benevolence and good-will expressing itself in the con- 
duct Christ thus explains loving our neighbour as ourselves to 
tlie lawyer who asked him the meaning of it, by the beautiful 
parable of the compassionate Samaritan.'^ The precept we are 
considering may be understood, (1.) As requiring that we have 
the same kind of afiection to our fellow-creature as to ourselves, 
disposing us to prevent his misery and to consult his happiness 
as well as our own. This principle will be an advocate within 
our own breasts for our fellow-creatures in all cases of competi- 
tion and interference between them and us, and hinder men from 
being too partial to themselves. This inward temper is the only 
eflectual security for our performing the several offices of kind- 
ness which we owe to our fellow-creatures. (2.) It may require 
that we love our neighbour in some certain proportion as we 
love ourselves. A man's cliaracter cannot be determined by the 
love be bears to his neighbour, considered absolutely, but princi- 
pally by the proportion which this bears to self-love ; for when 
the one overbalances the other, and influences the conduct, that 
denominates the character either selfish or benevolent ; and a 
comparison is made in this precept between self-love and the love 
of our neighbour. The latter, then, must bear some proportion 
to the former, and virtue consists in the due proportion. We 
have no measure by which to judge of the degree of afiectionft 
and principles of action, considered in themselves. This must be 
determined by the actions they produce. A competent provision 
for self has a reasonable bound. When this is complied with, 
the more care, and thought, and property, persons employ in do* 
ing good to dieir felIow<reatUTes, the nearer they come to the 
law of perfection, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.* 
(3.) The words may be understood of an equality of affection. 
Yet still a person would, in fact, and ought to be, much mon 
taken up and employed about himself and his own concerns, than 
about others and their interests. For besides the one common 
affection towards himself and his neighbour, he would have seve- 
ral other particular affections, passions, and appetites, which he 
could not possibly feel in common both for himself and otheii. 
From hence it foUowa, that though there were an equality of 
affection to both, yet regard to ourselves would be more preva. 
lent than attention to others and their concerns. And it ought 
to be so, supposing still the equality of affection commanded | 
because each person is in a peculiar manner intrusted with hiilii 
self, and therefore care of his own interests and conduct particu- 
larly belong to each. Besides, moral obligation can extend ne 
further than to natural possibility. Now we have a perception 
of our own interests, like consciousness of our own existence, 
which we always carry about with us, and which, in its continu- 
ation, kind, and degree, seems impossible to be felt in respect to 
the interests of others. Therefore, were we to love our neigh- 
bour in the same degree (so far ss this is possible) as we love 
ourselves, yet the care of ourselves would not be neglected. The 
temper arui conduct to which due love of our neigboun would 
lead us is det^cribed in 1 Cor. xiiL A really good man had rather 
be deceived than be suspicious ; had rather forego his known 
right than run the hazard of doing even a hard thing. I'he in- 
fluence of this temper extends to every different relation and cir- 
cumstance of life, so as to render a man better. Reasonable good^ 

la Poster asninst Tindal, pp. 257—261. 1st edit. Christiaolty as Old sS the 
Cr s'lon, p. 340. 
»< Malt. V. 43-46. » Clir'stianlty ttc. p. 349 

•• Fo8t»»r Sfalnot Tindal, pp. 281—264. Baljrny's S*»rii ons. vfil. I. serro. U. 
■^ Mau. six. 19. Lake z. 27, 4kc. LevU. xlx. 17, 18. 34. Deut x. 17> 19. 
M Luke z. aS-JV. 
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tfrill, snd right befasnoiir, towaids our feUow-creaturefl, an in a 
manner the same ; only that the former expreeses the principle 
as it is in the mind , the latter, ther principle as it were become 
external"! 

The precepts, to do to others as we would have them do to 
OB,' and to love our neighbour as ourselves, are not merely intel- 
ligible and comprehensive rules, but they also furnish the means 
of detennining the particular cases wluch are included under 
them. In any instance of his conduct to another, if a man sin- 
cerely asks himself, what he could reasonably desire that person 
should do to him, or how he himself would wish to be treated in 
the same circumstances, his own mind will present a proper rule 
of action in that instance. These precepts are likewise useful 
meant of moral improvement, and afibrd a good test of a person's 
progress in benevolence. For as it requires practice and moral 
discernment to apply them properly to particular cases, the more 
aptly and expeditiously any one does UiiS) the greater must be 
his proficiency in disinterested kindness. 

The excellence and utility of these moral maxims have en- 
gaged the sages of the East to adopt them. In the fables, or ami- 
cable instructions, of Yeshnoo-Sarma, is the following sentiment : 
** He who regards another's wife as his mother; another's goods 
as clods of earth ; and all mankind at himtelf, is a philosopher."* 
And Confucius has this precept, ** Use others as you dedre to be 
used yourself^ 

6. The command of God, that we believe in Jesus Christ,* and 
the sanctions by which it is enforced, " he that beUeveth and it 
baptized thaU be taved^ but he that beUeveth not thail be con- 
demned,*^^ have been objected against by Mr. Tindal. He says 
** Faith, considered in itself, can neither be a virtue, or a vice ; 
because men can no otherwise believe than as things appear to 
them."^ *' Yet that they appear in such a particular manner to 
the understanding may be owing entirely to themselves." Now 
let it be particularly observed, that it is nowhere said or insinu- 
ated in the New Testament, that those shall be condemned for un- 
belief who never heard the Gospel, or who never had it laid be- 
fore them with proper evidence. On the contrary, the whole 
spirit of Christianity teaches, that where there is no law there is 
no transgression, and that sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.8 It declares that God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him.^ All threatenings must be understood of un- 
believers who had sufficient light and evidence offered to them, 
and who, through inattention, neglect, wilful prejudice, or from 
corrupt passions and views, have rejected it, as Christ says, John 
iii 19. XV. 22. Nothing can be more reasonable, than that those 
who wilfully refuse the light that would direct and comfort them 
should goSet the natural consequences of such refusal. This is 
agreeable to the usual government of Grod in the natural and mo- 
ral world.'o The sanctions with which our Lord enforces the 
precept of £uth in him, though generally applied to a future judg- 
ment, do not appear to have any relation to it ; but only to the 
admission of the Christian converts into the Christian church, 
afVer Christ's ascension, upon the same terms as he admitted 
them himself! Jesus here, upon leaving the world, gives his apos- 
tles the same power which he himself had exercised, and orders 
them to use it in the same manner. *'He that believeth not, 
shall be condemned,^ or accountable for his sins. This answers 
to the denundatton which Christ had often made against those 
who should not receive him ; " that they should die in their sins." 
Thus John iiL 18, 19. What this damnation or condemnation 
was, we see, John viil 24. *< ye shall die in your sins." The 
same appears to be the sense of John xx. 23. Matt xvL 1 9. All 
^ese texts declare, that upon the first receiving the Christian re- 
ligion, Chziirt»end his apostles in his name, forgave those that 
believed and were baptised ; and what was then done here would 
be confirmed in heaven. But they have no relation to their con- 
demnation or acquittal at the day of judgment ; at which time 
every man will be judged according to his works, and according 
to what he has received."" 

• Bp. Bauer's Sermons, No. 18. (Works, wl. i. pp. 2M— 217.) Hartlev 
on Mao, part U. ch. 2 prop. 3& 

• Matt vii. 12. • Wilklns's translation, p. 287. 

« Chinese Book of Maxims, 8d Classical Book, article 12. Da Bailie's 
Bistorv of China, voL Ui. p. 316. edition 1741. 

• 1 John ill. 23. John vi. 29. « Mark zvi. 16. 

V Christianltr as Old as the Creation, p. 61. In ^ Christianity not founded 
CO Argoment," is the same objection, pp. 8. 17, 18. ; thoosh the author f«a> 
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Yin. Objection 8. — Christianity produeet a timid pauiw 
spirit, and also entirely overlooks the generous sentinuntt of 
friendship and patriotism. 

Akswu. — 1. It is a peculiar feature of Christian morality, thii 
it entirely omits precepts founded on false princij)les, then which 
recommend fictitious virtues ; which, however admired and ceie> 
brated, are productive of no salutary effects, and, m fact, are no 
virtues at aU. Valour, for instance, is for the most part constito- 
tional, and so far is it from producing any salutary efiects, by b 
troducing peace, order, or liappiness into society, that it ia the 
usual perpetrator of all the violences, which, from retaliated in- 
juries, distract the world with bloodshed and devastation. It ie 
the chief instrument which ambition employs in her unjust pur* 
suits of wealth and power, and is therefore so much extolled by 
her votaries. It was, indeed, congenial with the religion of paguu, 
whose gods were for the most part deceased heroes, soppoiied to 
be exalted to heaven as a reward for the rapines, murders, ado). 
teries, and other mischiefs, which they had perpetrated upon 
earth ; and therefore, with ^em, this was the first of virtues, and 
had even engrossed the denomination of virtue to itself. But 
Christians are so fiu: from being allowed to injlict evil, that thej 
are forbid even to resist it; that is, to repel one outrage bj 
another ;>> they are so fiur from being encouraged to revenge in- 
juries, that one of their first duties is to forgive them ; so far from 
being incited to dettroy their enemies, that they are commanded 
to love them and serve them to the utmost of their power, and to 
overcome evil with good. With reference to this pacific dispos. 
tion of Christianity, a celebrated sceptic*' of the eighteendi cen- 
tuxy objected, that a state composed of real Christians ooold not 
subsist We may, however, odL, in the words of an acate ob- 
server of human nature, whom no one will charge with credulity 
or superstition ; *< Why not ! Citizens of this professiofl would 
have a clear knowledge of their several duties, and a great zeal to 
fulfil them : they would have a just notion of the right ofnatU' 
ral defence ; and the more they thought they owed to religion, 
the more sensible they would be of what they owed to their coun- 
try. The principles of Christianity, deeply engraven upon the 
heart, would be infinitely more powerful than the&lse honour of 
monarchies, the human virtues of republics, and the servile fear 
of despotic states."** The same author also mentions it as " an 
admirable thing, that the Christian religion, which seems to have 
for its object only the felicity of another life, does also oonstitutB 
our happiness in this."*^ 

But though Christianity exhibits no commendation of fictitioa 
virtues, it is so far firom generating a timid spirit, that, on the con- 
trary, it forms men of a singular cast ; some would say, of a sin- 
gular courage. ** It teaches them to be afraid of offending God 
and doing injury to man ; but it labours to render them superior 
to every other fear. They must carry on a constant war agaiiut 
evil ; but * the weapons of their war&re are not carnal.' Was it 
a timid character which Christ designed to form, when he soit 
his disciples through aU the world to propagate his religion! 
They were to penetrate into every country ; they were to addieai 
men of every nation, and tongue, and language; they were to 
expose themselves to hunger and nakedness, to ridicule and in- 
suit, to persecution and death. None of these things most detv 
them : they must be daily speaking the word of life, however it 
may be received, and to whatever dangers it may expose theok 
They must hazard all ibr the propagation of truth and righteooa' 
ness in the world. The lives of Christians have, in nmnberiefl 
instances, displayed the efficacy of these divine principles. Can 
such instances of active exertion, of persevering Uboor, of patieot 
suffering, be adduced, as those which have been displayed bvtbe 
disciples of Jesus Christ t That they make not the noise of thoff 
that sack cities, and desolate countries, and spresd fer end wide 
the work of destruction, is certainly not to their dispraise. Th^ 
method of reforming the world, and meliorating the condition of 
man, is not by brute force, but by implanting in the soul the 
sentimentB of knowledge and of goodness : the firuit vrill be ce^ 
tain felicity. Christianity does all her work, and efieds allhtf 

«» Matt. V. 39. It Is, however, to be observed that this precept appllw(^'»- 
eCpally to those who are persecuted for righteousness* sake. Let sncfi iMve 
the judgment of their cause to Him, for whose sake ibej suffer '' >* ""^ 
to be recollected that this precept of Jesus Christ was desigiicd cweByj 
correct the mistaken notion of the Jews in his time, who thought tottrr«7 
outrage should be resented to the uUnost. and thus the spirit of hatred m 
strife was fostered. See some excellent observations on this P^^^J;' 
Scripture, in Bp. Porteus's Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew, voL >■ pp- 
IM,156. 
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>• Monteequien, Esprit de Loiz, llvre xziv. ch. 6. ((Envrsa^ lom. tt. p ^ 
edU. Paris, im) Seealsocb. UL pp.a60,»l. 
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pnipoflest by meam oiprindpU* / she employ i and she penmtB 
no otUer wav beaidefl."^ 

AxawxR. ^K. With regard to that part of the objection which 
IB founded on the silence of the Gospel concerning friendship, — 
Cby which terms is usually understood a mutual attachment sub- 
sisting between two persons, and founded on a similarity of dis- 
position, will, and manners) ; whence it is insinuated that Chris- 
tianity affiirds no countenance to private friendship ; various 
satisfiictory reasons may be assigned why Jesus Christ did not 
enact any laws, nor give, like some of the ancient philosophers, 
professed disquisitions concerning friendship. In the first place, 
a pure and nncere friendship must, from its very nature, be en- 
tirely a matter of choice ; and from its delicacy, it is reluctant of 
the very appearance of compulsion. Besides, it depends upon 
similarity of disposition, upon eoincidence of sentiment and affec- 
tion, and, in short, upon such a variety of circumstances which 
are not within our control or choice, that perhaps the greater part 
of mankind pass through life without having enjoyed friendship 
in dU that perfection of which we may suppose it capable. Nor 
if this could be accomplished, would it be fiivourable to the gene- 
ral virtue and happiness. Such strong partial attachments usually 
lead persons to prefer their friends to the public. Friendships of 
this kind have subsisted among savages and robbers. Theseus 
and Pirith~>us, whom modem sceptics have produced as ap- 
plauded instances, were equally remarkable for friendship, rapes, 
and }dander. Such attachments are hurtful to society and to man- 
kind : they weaken public virtue and general charity. As how- 
ever mankind are prone to form them, it would have been a 
defSsct in the Christian religion, had it enjoined or even recom- 
mended friendship in this extreme. Accordingly the Gospel sets 
such attachments very low, as consistent with the lowest selfish- 
ness. Jfyi: do g'ood to them vfho do good to you, vfhat thmnk 
have ye ? Do not even thepubUcant the same ? (Matt v. 46.) 
On all these accounts, therefore, it was unnecessary for Christ 
to enact laws on the subject of friendship, which, indeed, could 
not possibly be the object of a divine command ; for such laws 
most have been entirely beyond the reach of ordinary practice, 
and on a subject in its nature totally incompatible with restraint 
The propriety, therefore, of such an omisaion will be evident to 
every one who candidly considers the nature of the temper and 
disposition enjoined by the GospeL If the end ofito command' 
ment be (as we know is the case) charity out of a pure heart 
and faith unfeigned, and charity of the most enlarged and diffu- 
sive kind, Christianity would long before this time have been 
charged with inconsistency by its adversaries, if any laws had 
been made either directly or by consequence confining its exer- 
ose. Indeed, it would not have been prudent to have expressed 
in the Gospel any particular approbation of friendship. ^* It might 
have inflamed that propensity to it which nature had already 
made sufficiently strong, and which the injudicious encomiums 
of heathen moralists had raised to a romantic and dangerous 
beight Our divine lawgiver showed his wisdom, equally in what 
he enjoined, and what he left unnoticed. He knew exactly, what 
no pagan philosopher ever knew, where to be silent, and where 
to speak. It was not his intention, it was indeed far below his 
dignity, to say fine things upon popular subjects ; pleasing per- 
haps to a few, but utterly useless to the bulk of mankind. Mi9 
object was of a much more important and extensive nature : to in- 
culcate the plain, humble, practical duties of piety and morality ; 
the duties that vrere of universal concern and indispensable obli- 
gatioii,such as were essentially necessary to our weltbeing in this 
life, and our everiasting happiness in the next Now, the 
wann es t admirers of friendship cannot pretend to raise it into a 
duty, much less a duty of this high rank. It is a delightfril, it is 
an amiable, it is often a laudable attachment : but it is not a ne- 
cessary requisite, either to the present welfine or the future salvap 
tion of mankind in general, and, consequently, is not of sufikient 
miportanee to deserve a distinct place in the Christian system."' 
But though the CkMpel makes no specific provision for fiiend- 
ship (and, as we have seen, for good reasons^, yet it does not 
prohibit that connection : on the contrary, it is expressly sanc- 
tioned by the example of Christ, whose chosen firiend and com- 
panion was the beloved apostle John, and whose fiiendship for 
Martha, Mary, Lazarus, and others, the evangelical historians 
have delineated in the most amiable manner. '< If he had his 
beloved companion and friend, we cannot surely be acting con- 
trary to his sentiments, if we also have ours ;" but let us take 
heed what choice we make. Ye are myfriendtf says Christ, it 

TX BO WBATSOSTXa I COXXAHD TOU. (John XV. 14.) On tiie 
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contrary, the friendthip of the world it mumiy with God: wh^ 
toever therefore will be a friend of the world, it the enemy of 
God» (James iv. 4.) 

Airswia^ — 3. Equally satisfactory reasons may be assigned 
for the silence of the Gospel with respect to patriotiom i which 
(it has been asserted) Jesus Christ has now here taught or enferced 
by precept or by example. 

WhA is patriotism 1— The love of our country. But what 
love 1 The bigoted love cherished by the Jews, in the time of 
Jesus Christ, which impelled them to abominate every other 
nation as accursed, ahd to refuse to render them even the slightest 
good ofiice J — ^The proud love displayed by the Greeks, which 
despised the rest of mankind as ignorant barbarians ? — ^The am- 
bitious love of conquest, that predominated among the Romans, 
and stimulated them to enslave the world ? — That selfish love, so 
much vaunted of in modem times, which leads men to seek the 
aggrandizement of their country, regardless of the morality of the 
means by which that aggrandizement is to be accomplished; 
which fosters party-spirit, engenders strife and every evil passion, 
encourages slavery, and excitg^ one part of the human race to 
murd^ and extirpate the other 1 — No. Of this spirit Chris- 
tianity knows nothing. " Patriotism is that Christian love which, 
w/Ule it retpecto ae tacred the rights and the welfare of xvsbt 
land, of EVXET foreign individual, teaches us to manifest within 
the liimto of justice special afiection to our own country, in pro- 
portion to the special ties by which we are united with the region 
that gives us birth. If our Lord, then, inculcated by his own 
lips, or by the pen of his aposties, the universal obligation of jus- 
tice and love : if, in regulating the exercise of justice and love, 
he pronounces that wrong and fraud are the more sinfril when 
directed against the Brethren /' that while we do good unto aU 
men, we are bound ipecially to do good unto them who are of 
the houoehold of faith:* iuA afiection of more than ordinary 
strength is mutually to be evinced between husbands and wives, 
parente and children, brothers and sisters : He has decided that 
every additional tie, by which man is connected with man, is an 
obligation to additional love : Ue has established the duty ofpw 
triotiem, by establishing the very principle from which tiie duty 
necessarily flows. If He boro, with unwearied patience, hatred 
and contempt, and persecution unto death, from lus Jewish adver- 
saries ; if he mourned with the most tender sympathy over the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem ;* if He repeated, at a second 
risk of his life, his effi>rte for the conversion of his countiymen 
the Nazarenes ;^ by his own conduct he sanctioned patriotism^ 
by his conduct he exemplified it, by his own conduct he com- 
manded it"^ And the example, which Jesus Christ thus gave 
in his own person, we find, was followed by his aposties, who, 
both before and after his crucifixion, first and principally laboured 
to propagate the Gospel among their own people, the Jews. 
Even Paul, tiie great apostie of the Gentiles, when he entered 
into those places where the Jews resided, first directed his laboun 
to them ; and such was his patriotism, that he could not only 
say. My hearse deeire and prayer to Ood for Itrael t*, thai 
they might be oaved (Rom. x. 1.) ; but, with a love as ardent 
as it was pure, he also declared, / could with mytelf aeeureed 
from Chriot, for my brethren, my kintmen according to the 
fleth, who are ItraeHteo, (Rom. ix. 3, 4.) 

Nor is the Old Testament history destitute of instances of the 
noblest and most disinterested patriotism. Of all the examples 
recorded either in ancient or modem history, whether sacred or 
pro&ne, it will be difincult to find one surpassing that of the illus- 
trious Hebrew legislator, Moses. His attachment to the people 
over whom he {nresided presente his character in a most amiablo 
pomt of view. When the displeasure of the Almighty was mani- 
fested against them, after their idolatrous conduct at Mount (%• 
nai, how forcibly did he intercede in their fevour ! Tet now, if 
thou Toilt forgive their tine ; . . . . and if not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book, which thou haet written. (Exod. xxzit. 
32.) On another occasion, when it is related that the Almighty 
threatened the destraction of the Israelites, and even ofiered to 
make of him a greater nation and mightier than they, how nobly 
did he sacrifice every view, which ambition might have suggested 
to him, to the love of God and to the love of Us people ! After 
powerfrUly interceding firom various constderations, that thej 
might again be foigiven, he obtained this answer to Ids sapplic»- 
tions, / have pardoned, according to thy word. (Num. m 
20.) It were not difficult to adduce numerous additional in* 

t iCor. Yi. & « Gal. ▼!. 10. See also Rom. ix. 1—3. z. 1. xl. 14. 

• Matt. zjda. 37. Luke ziiL 34. xiz. 41, 42. 
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ftanoes from the Old Testament, especially from the book of 
Psalms. (See a beautiful and affecting passage breathing the 
purest patriotism in Psal. czxxvii. 4, 5^ So &r, indeed, was an 
attachment to the country, in which Providence has placed us, 
inculcated among the Jews, that they were required, when taken 
captive to another land, to teek the peace of the city whither they 
were carried away captives, and to pray unto the Lor(Lf6r it : 
for, adds the prophet Jeremiah, in the peace thereof ye ehall 
have peace, (Jer. xxix. 7.)i 

True patriotism is never at variance with true morality, and 
the moral character is not complete without it A strict perform* 
anoe of our duty to the community of which we form a part, and 
to the government under which we live, involves no infringement 
of our private duties, or of our duty to our fellow-men : each is 
sufficiently distinct, and each ought to be inviolably observed. 
He is seldom found to be a good parent, brother, or friend, who 
neglects his duty to the public and to the government ; and he 
cannot be a good patriot who neglects any civil, social, or rela^ 
tive duty. ** It is not natural for a Christian to enter into the anti- 
pathies, or to embroil himself in tlte contentions of a nation, how- 
ever he may he occasionally drawn into them. His soul is much 
more in its element, when breathing after the present and future 
happiness of a world. In undertakings, both public and private, 
which tend to alleviate the miseries, and enlarge the comforts of 
human life, Christians have ever been foremost ; and when they 
have conceived themselves lawfully called, even into the field of 
battle, they have not been wanting in time bravery. But the hero- 
ism, to which they principally aspire, is of another kind : it is 
that of subduing their own spirit, doing good against evil, seeking 
the present and eternal good of those who hate them, and laying 
down their lives, if required, for the name of the Lord Jesus." 

IX. OBJEcnoN 9.-~7*Ae BihU is the most immoral book in 
the world, 

AirswsB. — ^This assertion was first promulgated by the author 
of the Age of Reason, and it has been repeated in a thousand 
difierent forms in those publications which have since been issued 
from the press by the opposers of revelation. In refutation of 
thin assertion, it is sufficient to refer to the view already exhi- 
bited in the preceding pages of the morality of the Old and New 
Testaments.2 It is readily admitted that the Old Testament does 
relate immoral actions; and every impartial history of mankind 
must do the same. The question is, whether they be so related 
as to leave a favourable impression upon the mind of a serious 
reader. If so, and if the Bible be the immoral book which it is 
Sjiserted to be, how is it that the reading of it should have re- 
claimed millions from immorality ? — a feet that is too notorious 
to be denied by impartial observers. Every man residing in a 
Christian country will acknowledge (unless he have an end to 
answer in saying otherwise) that those people who read the 
Bible, believe its doctrines, and endeavour to form their lives by 
it9 precepts, are the most sober, upright, and useful membera of the 
community ; and that those, on the other hand, who discredit the 
Bible, and renounce it as the rule of their lives, are, generally 
speaking, addicted to the grossest vices ; such as profane swrar- 
ing. lying, drunkenness, and lewdness. It is surely very singu- 
lar, that men by regarding an immoral book should learn to prac- 
tise morality ; and that others by disregarding it should learn the 
contrary. How is it, indeed, that the principles and reasonings 
of infidels, though frequently accompanied with great natural 
and acquired abilities, are seldom known to make any impression 
on sober people? Is it not because the men and their communi- 
cations are known ? How is it that so much is made of the felk 
of Noah, Lot, David, Jonah, Peter, and others? The aame 
things in heathen philosophers, or modem unbelieven, would 
be passed over without notice. All the declamations of our ad- 
versaries on these suljects plainly prove that such instances with 
us are more tin^ilar than with them. With us they are occa- 
sional, and afford matter for deep repentance; with them they 
are habitual, and furnish employment in the work of palliation. 
The spots on the garments of a child attract attention ; but the 
filthy condition of the animal that wallows in the mire is disre- 
garded, as being a thing of course. The morality, such as it is, 
which is found among deists, amounts to nothing more than a 
little exterior decorum. They explicitly deny that there it any 
thing criminal in a wicked intention.^ The great body of these 
writers pretend to no higher motives than a regard to their safety, 
jiteiest, or reputation. Actions proceeding from these principles 

> Take on th«« Duties of Religion and Morality, as inculcated in the Holy 
Bcriptures, pp. 195— I9B. 
a see pp. 146, 147. and 152—156. sum a. 
• VokMgr's Iaw of Nature, p. 1& Bee also ^ 2& oupra. 



must not only be destitute of virtue, but wretchedly uefective « 
to their influence on the well-being of society. If the heart be 
inclined towards God, a sober, righteous, and godly life becoiaei 
a matter of choice ; but that which is perform^, not for iu own 
sake, but from fear, interest, or ambition, will extend no fanhei 
than the eye of man can follow it In domestic life it will be 
but little regarded ; and in retirement not at all. Such, in &ct, 
is the character of infidels. " Will you dare to a&aert** saji 
Linguet, a French writer, in an address to Voltaire, " that it ii 
in philosophic femilies we are able to look for models of filial 
respect, conjugal love, sincerity in friendship, or fidelity among 
domestics? Were you disposed to do so, would not your own 
conscience, your own experience, suppress the feJsehood, even 
before your lips could utter it?*'< 

Much, however, of the immoral statements which are asserted 
to exist in the Bible is foun.led on a viilfnl inattention to the 
wide difference that subsists between ancient and modem man- 
nera. The characteristic distinction of modem manners is, the 
free intercourse of the two sexes in the daily commerce of life 
and conversation. Hence the peculiar system of modem man- 
nera; — Whence that system of decorum, delicacy, and modestj 
(founded on the morality of Scripture) which belong entirelj to 
thb relation of the sexes, and to the state of society in which it 
exists. But in the ancient world there was nothing of this uk 
tercourse. Women were either wholly shut up, as among the 
Asiatics of all ages ; or were slaves, handmaids, and inferiors, u 
among the Jews, and in the patriarchal ages; or, by the effect 
of custom (as despotic as positive law), they could not cooTerse 
or go abroad but with their own immediate family, as among the 
Grreeks and Romans. Hence what we call and feel to be deli- 
cacy and modesty, and the whole system resulting from them, 
had no existence among such nations. Men wrote only to mm; 
laws were given only to men ; history was read only by men. 
Every thing was called by the name originally affixed to it; and 
as such names had no adjunctive signification, arising only from 
the intercourse of the sexes, they excited ideas of indelicacy 
or immodesty no more than similar names excite such idess 
among the naked Indians. And hence, as a profound critic* 
long ago remarked, there is die same difiference between the fiee 
language of Scripture and the firee langnage of the Greek and 
Roman writers, as there is between the nakedness of a courtesan 
and the nakedness of an Indian. 

AU thingn whattoever ye would that men ehould da to yoUy 
do ye even to to them. — Love your enemiet ; blett them that 
curte you ; do good to them that hate you ; and pray for thm 
that detpitefully ute you and pertecute you, — The grace •/ 
God, which bringeth talvation to all mefu hath appeared} 
teaching ut, that denying ungodlinett and worldly luiti, «e 
thould live toberly, righteoutty, and godly in thit preeent 
world,"* 

Such, reader, is an epitome of Christian morality. Judge of 
the falsehood of the assertion made by its enemies, that the Bibb 
is the most immoral book in the world.* — ** The Gospel,** says 
the profound and penetrating Locke, whom no one will accose 
of enthusiasm, ** containt to perfect a body ofethictt that reasoa 
may be excused from the inquiry, since she finds men's duty 
clearer and easier in revelation than in herBelf.'*^ 

X. Objection 10 TheBibkitwukaietatpintofintoh' 

ranee and persecution, 

AirswxB. — ^The ancient adversariea of the Goepd, as well m 
their more modem copyists, have represented the religion of Jesas 
Christ aa of an unsocial, unsteady, surly, and sofitary complexion, 
tending to destroy every other but itself. And it must be owned 
that it does tend to destroy every other, in the same manner as 
truth in every anbject tends to destroy fidaehood, that is, by rs* 
tional conviction. The same objection might be urged againrf 
the Newtonian philosophy, whidi destroy^ the Cartesian fii- 
Ues, or against the Copemican system, because the visions « 
Ptolen^ and Tycho-Bnhe vaniahed before it The sun extin- 
guishes every inferior lustre. And the glimmering lampi <« 
human knowledge, lighted up by the philosophers, serred, in- 
deed, to conduct them as a light shining in a daik ]daoe; iKit 
this must naturally be sunk in a auperior lustre, when the Son 
of righteousness should arise. The Gospel, therefore, is so un- 

* Ungaet wm aa admirer of Voltaire ; bat disspproyed of his ^^P^ff^ 
to Christianity. See hia Review of that auUior'a works, p. 264. rwwr> 
Gospel its own Witncas, pp. 72. 74, 75. 

» Dr. Bentley. • Man, vll. 18. v. 44 Ttt- il. 11, J^ .^ ,- 

' Concerning the contradictions lo moralltT, which are Wsciy wwi™'" 
exist In the Scnptares, see vol. i. part ii. book ii. chap, ix aecL ▼• «. j^ 

•U»cke'sLettertoMr.llolyttettz,A0.1<»& Worki^ voLir.p«7.«» 
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Mdable m to dueradit error, with which it is as ineompatible ai 
light with dukoflaB. But it is evident to any one who will 
calmly exaznine the Bible, that its pages do not inculcate any 
aach thing as a spirit of intolerance and penecution.i 

It is well known thsl the Jews, who were distinguished for 
their spiritual pride and higotiy, and who regarded o^er nations 
with an almost abtolute intolerance, were never more strongly 
marked by these charac t eristics than at the time when Jesus 
Christ appeared. Even the apostles were not exempted from a 
share of this character. Matter, said John, we taw one catting 
•ut devUt in thy name, and -we forbad him, becaute he foUevh' 
eth not with us. And Jettu taid unto him. Forbid him notg 
fir he that ia not againot uo iofir uo. Again, John and James, 
moved with indignation against the inhabitants of a Samaritan 
village, becanse they declined to receive their Master, said unto 
him. Lord, wilt lAou that we command Jlre to come down from 
heaven, and conoume them, aa EUao did? But he turned and 
rebuked them, and taid, Te know not what manner of ofiirit 
ye are of. For the Son of man it not come to deotroy men't 
Sveo, but to oaive them, 80 intolerant was the rairit even of the 
beloved disciide, and so benevolent was that of Uhrist In thii 
nation, then, and at this period, was Christ bom and educated. 
But, instead of imbibing, countenancing, or warranting intolo- 
nnoe and bigotry, he taught, in all inttanceo, their odiousness 
«nd guih; and enjoined, with respect to every subject and per- 
son, the most absolute moderation, liberality, and candour; — ^not 
indeed the 6shionable liberality of licentious men in modem 
times, a prafeswd indiflference to truth and holiness }— but a be- 
nevolent and catholic spirit towards every man, and a candid and 
just one towards every argument and opinion. Distinctions of 
nations, sects, or party, as such, were to him nothing; distino> 
tions of truth and fiilsehood, right and wrong, were to him every 
thing. Aoeoiding to this sdieme, he framed his instructions snd 
his life; snd the same catholic spirit and freedom from intole- 
rance characterise the writings of his apostles. 

The moderation of pagan governments, and their liberality in 
granting unlimited indulgence to the difierent modes of worship 
that obteined among the heathens, have been magnified by the 
opposera (^ Christianity, and eulogized as if universal liberty had 
be^ allowed, without any restraint upon the open or aecret 
practices of men in the exercise of religion. But this representa- 
tion is qnite contrary to the troth. The Roman government, in 
its suppression of the Bacchanalian mysteries (which were infill 
moos finr their voluptuousness and debaucheries), conducted 
itoclf oolety by tfte maximo of civil fioUcy, without any regard 
wh^ver to the religious pretexts of the wonhippers.' And 
nothing can be more injurious to the religion of Christ than the 
malidoiis suggestion which one infidel repeats after another, that 
pemcation for religion was indebted for its fint rise to the 
Christian system ; whereas the very reveroe is the real troth, as 
might be proved by msny ftcts recorded in history. To instance 
only a few:— the Athenians allowed no alteration whatever in 
the religion of their anceston;* and therefore Socrates sufiered 
death, as a tetter^forth of otrang^ goda,* in the same dty of 
Athens in which, four hundred and fifty yeara afterwards, Paul 
of Tarsus was charged with the aame crime, by certain phUo' 
tophere of the Epicureano and of the Stoict, because he 
preached unto them Jeoue and the reourrection, (Acts xviL 18.) 
But were a similar severity to be emjdoyed by any Christian 
state, it would be imputed not merely to the policy of govemora, 
bat to the temper of priesti. The odious bigotry of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Msec L 41.) will not easily escape the reooUecti<m 
of any, but of those who will impute no fault nor arraign any 
crime, except it be found to involve in its consequences the 
friends of revealed religion. Had the law of the twelve tables at 
Rome, which prohibited the wonhip of new or foreign gods,' 
been considered as the edict of a Christian prince, the joudest 
complaints would have been uttered against the spirit of bigotry 
by which it was dictated. And if the demolition of the temple 
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of Serapis and liis had been effected by the order of an eecM 
astical synod, instead of a heathen senate,* it would donbtlefl 
have been styled an atrocious outrage upon the inalienable rights 
of private judgment, instead of being represented as proceeding 
firom the use of "a common privilege," and ascribed to the 
** cold snd feeble efforti of policy*"' Tiberius prohibited the Egyp* 
tisn and Jewish worship, bamshed the Jews from Rome, end 
restrained the worship of the Druids in Gsul;> while Claudius 
employed penal laws to abolish their religion.* Bomitian and 
Vespasian banished the philosophera from Rome, and the former 
confined some of them in the islands, and whipped or put oihen 
to death.io Nothing, therefore, can be more unfounded than the 
assertion, that intolerance and persecution owe their introduction 
to Christianity : since the violent means, which for three hundrea 
yeara after ita origin were adopted for the purpose of crushing 
this very religion — at the time when its profrmore are univermll j 
acknowledged to have been both inoftnsive snd nnambitiou»^ 
are too well known to be controverted." It is the duty of every 
good government to provide for the security of society and of 
moral order. This, we have seen, was an^important object of 
attention, even with pagan governments. The writings of the 
opposera of revelation, in our own day especially, are subvenive 
fk both. Under the mask of free inquiry (which the Gospel de- 
msnds and invites, and of which it has stood the test for more 
than eighteen centuries, as it will to the end of time), they have 
compiled, without acknowledgment, firom the oft-refuted produc- 
tions of former infidels, and have droulated from the preas, tracts 
of the most destructive tendency to the public morals snd ssfety. 
And when they sufier the sentence of the deliberately violated 
laws ofthdi country, they call it persecution. ''ButperMcutionin 
every degree, and whatever abridges sny man in his dvil rights on 
account of his religious Vsoxi^'^ovided he be a peaceable ment' 
ber of the community, and can give a proper ground of cof\^ 
denee, thai hia prineiplea require or aUow him to continue so- 
ls whoOy eontruy to the spirit of the Gospel;" as well ss all 
acrimony, reviling, contempt, or misrepresentation, in rehgiOQS 
controveny.i* 

It is readily admitled, that men, catting themaelvea Chriatiana^ 
have penweuted othera with unrelenting croelty, and have shed 
rivera of innocent blood : but the Gospel does not authorixe such 
a conduct, and therefore is not chargeable with it Such pers^ 
cutions prove, that those who inflicted them were not animated 
by the spirit of real Christianity. Facts snd experience, how- 
ever, have proved that it is not the firiends but the enemies of 
the Gospel,— not sincere believers, but apostates and atheists,^ 
who have been the most cruel o pp resao ra and persecuton both 
of civil and religious liberty. Of this we have a signal and 
memorable instsnce in the history of France during the revolu- 
tion, where, not merely the usurped power of the papal anti- 
christ was subverted, but the Christian religion itself wss pro- 
scribed, and atheism, with all its attendant horrors, substitutid In 
its plaoe.i* 



a Sespeetins the cbsries of ernel^ broocht against the Iara«lltes for 
potttaf to death the Canaanltas aod other patTops, see vol. i. part it book tt. 
ebap. IX. secL v. 

• see the ^erj interestfaif account of the proceedings of the Roman co- 
vsmoieot Ip this ailkhr, inUvy's History, book zxjdi. chapters 8—19. The 
celebrated decree Midpst the Bacchanalian meetints is still extant on a 
I^ate of copper, whicD was dog np about the mlddte 01 the seventh centnry, 
and a now preserved in the impertsl libraryst Vienna. 

• IsocraL hi Areonaf . p. 374. edit Basil. 1662. 

« Dioc. I^rt de YitisPhilosophoniai, lib. ii. c. 6. f 19. torn. i. p. 174. edit. 
Longolil. .man. Var. Hist lib. iC c. 13. Xenophon. Memorabilia Socratis, 
lib. L c. 1. 

• flepanlhn nemo habessit Deos ; neve novos, sive advenas, nisi pnblic^ 
adscltoa, priwtfim eohmto. Cicens de Legibus, lib. tt. c & Op. torn. si. 
p Sri. edlC Bl^nt 



SECTION n. 

THI WORDIRrUL HABMONT AMD INTIMATK COimiCTIONy 8I7B- 
8I8TINO BKTWnN ALL THl PARTS Or BCRIFTURI, 18 A rOft- 
THEB PROOr or IT8 DITINC AUTHORITT AHD ORIOIITAL. 

Thb barmont AHD iiiTiHATB coNiiKCTioH Subsisting be* 
tween all the parts of Scrintiire are no mean proof of its 
authority and diTine original. 

Other historians difier continually from each other: te 
errors of the &8t writers are constantly criticised and eor- 

• ValeiinsMaxlmns, Hb. 1. e. 3. 1 3. p. 44. edit BIpont. 
1 Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 62. and note (16.) 

• Tacit. Annal. Ub. II. c. 86. Josephns, Ant Jad. lib. xrlU. e. 3. Bnetoniu^ 
taiTlberto, c. 36. PUny. Hist Nat lib. uz. c. 4. torn. v. p. 48. edit Bipont 

• Saetonius, in Claudio, c 25i. 

M Suetonius, in Domitisnot c. 10. ; fai Vespasianok c 13. 

" Bee p. 84. aupra. 

t% "Taktaf awaj the Uves, the fortunes, the Hbertv, any of the rifbts of 
our brethren, merely for serving their Maker hi such manner as they ars 
persuaded they ought, when by so doing they hurt not human society, or 
any member of it, materially, is evidently inconsistent with all Justice and 
humanity : for it Is ponishlns those who have not injured us, snd who^ if 
they mistake, deserve only pity from u&" Archbp. Bsona's Works, vol. 
ill. p. 271. In the followii^ pages, the learned prelate exposea the Mniui> 
ness of persecution for conscience* sake, in a masterly roannei, and ahows 
that peraecntkm Is not of Chrisdan but of heathen orlgip. 

tt Compare pp. 26, 26. ntpro. On the subject abovs discussed ths 
reader will finci many interesting (acts and profound obserrattons ia m 
PuUer's Gospel hs own Witness, part I. ch. 6. pp. 09— 70l Bee also Mr 
Baldane's Evfclence and Authority of Dhrlns Bsvshtioi^ vd. 1. pp. 4a-S& 
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neiBd by ftnooeedin^ adventuiere, and their miatakes are auie 
to meet with the same treatment from those who come after 
them. Nay, how ofien does it happen, that contemporary 
writers contradict each other in relating a (act which has 
happened in th'^ir own time, and within the sphere of their 
own knowledge t But in tiie Scriptures there is no dissent 
or contradiction. They are not a book compiled by a single 
author, nor by many hands actin? in confederacy in the same 
age ; for in such case there would be no difficulty in com- 

Eosing a consistent scheme; nor would it be astonishing: to 
nd me several parts in a Just and close connection. But 
most of the writers of the Scriptures lived at very different 
times, and in distant places, through the long space of about 
sixteen hundred years ; so that there could be no confederacy 
or collusion ; and yet their relations agree with, and mutually 
support each other. Not only human nistorians, but philoso- 
phers even of the same school, disagree concerning their 
tenets; whereas ihe two testaments, like the two cherubs 
(Exod. XXV. 20.), look steadfastly towards each other, and 
towards the mercy-seat which they encompass. The holy 
writers, men of different education, fa sulties, and occupa- 
tions,—- prophets, evangelists, apostles,- -notwithstanding the 
diversity of time and mace, the variety of matter, consisting 
of mysteries of providence as well as mysteries of faith, yet 
all concur uniformly in carrying on one consistent plan of 
supernatural doctrines ; all constantly propose the same in- 
variable truth, flowing from the same fountain through dif- 
ferent channels. Go, then, to the sacred Scriptures ; ex- 
amine them closely and critically. Can you find one writer 
controverting the statements or opinions of his predecessor ? 
One historian who disputes any fact which another had 
stated 1 Is there in the prophets any discrepancy in doctrines, 
precepts, or predictions 1 However tiiey vary in style, or 
manner of illustration, the sentiment and the morality are the 
same. In their predictions they exceed one another in par- 
ticularity and clearness, but where is there any contradiction ? 
The same remarks apply to the New Testament, lliel^- 
ing doctrines of Christianity harmonize together : one writer 
may enlarge upon and explain what anouier has said, may 
add to his account, and cairy it further; but he never contra- 
dicts him. It is self-evident that the corruption of human 
nature, that our reconciliation to God by the atonement of 
Christ, and that the restoration of our primitive dignity by 
the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, are all parts of 
one whole, united in close dependence and mutual congruity. 
The same essential agreement, and the same mutoaJ depen- 
dency of one upon another, obtains also among the cnief 
pradietd precepts^ as well as between the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christianity. Those tend to form the temper and 
character which these reauire. Wlience, &en, arises this 
harmony of Scripture 1 Had the writers been under no pe- 
culiar divine influence, they would have reasoned and specu- 
lated like others, and their writings would have opposed 
each other. But if they were inspired, — ^if they all wrote 
and spoke under the influence of tne same spirit,— then is 
this harmony accounted for ; and it is impossiole to account 
for it upon any other principle. Hence we may conclude 
tliat all Scripture is not only genuine and authentic, but di- 
vinely inspired. 

In opposition to this view <^ the harmony subsisting be- 
tween the sacred writera, it has repeatedly baen objected that 
there^ are contradictions both to morality as well as among 
the different writera themselves ; and thenca it has been in- 
ferred that they cannot have been inspired. It is however 
worthy of remark, that the greater part of those, who of late 
yeara nave been most forward to clmrge the Scriptures with 
contradictions, have been utterly incompetent to judge of the 
matter; having bcnrrowed their objections from preceding op- 
posere of revelation; who, instead of directing their attention 
to the original languafifes in which the Scriptures are written, 
have founded their objections on various translations in the 
modem languages oi Europe. But the contradictions, as 
they are termed, are seemingly only, and not real ; tiiey per- 
plex only superficial readere ; nor is there one single instance 
that does not admit of a rational solution. The collation of 
manuscripts, a little skill in criticism in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, their idioms and properties, and in the an- 
tiquities and customs of those conntnes where the scenes 
mentioned in the Scriptures lay, and the affiiira were trans- 
acted, will clear the main difficulties; and a careful diftino- 
tion of the different senses of words, as well as of thr, dif- 
• ferent subjects and times, together vrith the occasions on 
rhi ^h the yarioos books were written, will frequency lemove 



the seeming contradictions, and render the hamiony between 
the sacred writera as clear as the light of day. If soine 
difficulties should still remain, let them be viewed as we do 
those of creation and providence ; and they will form no ol^ 

Section to the reception of the Gospel. There is little donbt 
nt that, like the othera, with increasing knowledge, the; 
also will be dispelled.^ 



SECTION m. 
THE pRSsnryATioN or the scbipturks, a PBOor or thcii 

TBUTH Ain> DnriHE ORIGIN. 

As the wonderful harmony and connection of all the parti 
of Scripture cannot raiionauy be ascribed to any other c&ose 
than their being all dictated by the same spirit of wiadcm 
ai^ foreknowMge; so also is their astonishiag and (we 
may say) miraculous PRKSERyAnon a strong instance of 
Goa*s providential care, a constant sanction and confirmatioa 
of the truth contained in them, continued by him without 
intermission in all ages of the church. Whence comes it, 
that while the histories of nUghty empires are lost in the 
waste of time, the very names of their founders, coDqueiois, 
and legislatora are consigned with their bodies to tbesHenoe 
and oblivion of the grave ? Whence comes it that the hi»' 
tory of a mean, insignificant people, and the settlement k 
God*s church, should from its yety beginning, which is 
coeval with the world itself, to this day r^nain mil andccm- 
plete t^ Whence comes it that nothing is left of inniimen> 
Die volumes of philosophy and polite literature, in the pre- 
servation of which the admiration and care of all mankind 
seemed to conspire, and that the Scriptures have, in spite of 
all opposition, come down to our time entire and genainet 
Dnring the captivity, the Urim and Thummmi,thearkitsel( 
and every glory or the Jewish worship, was lost; during 
the profanation of Antiochus (\ Mace. i. 56, 57.) whosoerer 
was found vnth the book of uie law was put to death, and 
every copy that could be found burned with fire; the same 
impious artifice vras put in practice by several Roman emM* 
roTS during their persecutions of the Christians, especially 
by Dioclesian, who triumphed in his supposed snccfss 
against them.' Afler the most barbarous havoc of them, he 
issued an edict, commandiujg them, on pain of death nndn 
the most cruel forms, to deliver up their Bibles. Though 
many complied with this sanguinary edict, the greater pan 
disregarded it ; and notwithstanding these, and numbenesB 
other calamities, the saered volumes have survived, puie 
and uncorrupted, to the present time. It is not necessary to 
mention that more than Egyptian darkness which otbt* 
whelmed religion for several centuries ; during which any 
falsification was secure, especially in the Old Testam^t, he 
Hebrew language being entirely unknown to all but the 
Jews ; and yet they have, in spite of their prejudices, pre- 
served with scrupulous care even those passages which moil 
confirm the Christian religion; theprovidence of God baring 
been graciously pleased to make their blindness a standing 
evidence of the truth of the Scriptures, and their obstina^ 
an instrument to maintain and promote his doctrine and hu 
kingdom. To this may be aaded, the present low state of 
many churches, and the total annihilation of others, of which 
nothing now remains but the Scriptures translated for theii 
use ; happj in this respect, that their particular misfoitnBt 
is of service to the general cause, inasmuch as so maoy 
copies in so many different langusiges, preserved under so 
many untoward circumstances, and dmenng from each other 
in no essential point, are a wonderful proof of their anthen- 
ticity, authority, and divinity. All the designs of the ene 
mies of the Scriptures, wnether ancient or modem, have 
been defeated. The Bible still exists, and is triumphant, 
and doubtless vrill exist as longr as there is a chnrcb in the 
world, that is, until the end of time and the consummation 
of all things. 

1 On the contradictions which are falsely alleged to exist In the acnd 
wrltJiui, see toL i. part ii. book ii. chap. tu. 

• There la a chasm in the Jewiah history of nearty two hoodred »d 
flftj yeara; viz. between the death of Nebemiah and the dot of tlie wr 
caSeea; bat Judsa being, daring that period, a pnmD;.e of Sjria. in 
under the prefecture of it, the history of the Jews u of conne iDvo]Te<}a 
that of the country to which they were subject— This was the csm *iv' 
ing the captivity. 

• See an accoont of the persecution of the ChrialiaBS br IKodefBi 

Srhlch was continued with unrelenting fury by MaximioX tnffr.Urdoeri 
eathen Testimanias. chanu zl. Works. Sva. voL vIL na mSA. 4ft>. m 



Srhlch was continued with unrelenting fury by Kygimtf 
eathen Testinuuiie% cba» zl. Work£ 8vo. voL vil ppi 
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SECTION IV. 

rHK TKHBKNCT OT TVI SCRIPrURBS TO PSOMOfTI THE PUESKNT 
AXID ETEBITAL RAPFIirBSS OF BfANKIND, CONSTITUTES ANOTHBB 
VMANSWEBABLB PBOOj' OF THEIR DIVINE INSPIRATION. 

L ^ppeak •f ChrUHan apoUgiitti and tettimonie» of Heo' 
then adverwaief, to the beneficial effects of the Goopel upon 
the characten and conduct of the fint Chriottanod — ^Q. Sum' 
■Miry review of ito bleooed effecto «ii oocietif, eopedaUy in 
private Hft^^UL On the political ttate of the worlds-— TV. 
On Uteratwre^^Chriotiamty not chargeable trith the crimeo 
of thooe rehe have aoeumed the name of Chrittiano, •while 
thetf have been utterly deotitute of every Chriotian feeHng^, 
— ^V. IKotarical facta, further'attetting' the benefit conferred 
by the Ooopel on the world, — ^VI.. The effecto reopecUvely 
produced by ' Chrittianity and infidelity in private Hfe, con- 
trotted, particularly under advertity, ajlictiontt and in the 
protpect of futurity, 

Tbe page of history shows that no Tegular eoremment 
w^s ever established without some religion; as if the former 
was defective without the latter, and the one was a necessary 
ippendage to the other. And it also shows, particularly in 
the case of the Romans, that while nations cnerished a re- 
^d for morality and for the sacred obligation of an oath, 
prosperity attended them ;i but that when immorality became 
iniversaf, their power and prosperity as rapidly declined. 
That religion, or virtue, as founded upon reverence of God 
and the expectation of future rewards and punishments, is of 
vast public importance, is one of those self-evident axioms, 
in which all thinking persons instantly acquiesce. It has, 
however, been reservcSl for our own times to witness Ae 
bold assertion, that ^* it is a public injury,'* and to have the 
question triumphantly demanded, '* Who that has read the 
page of history, will venture to say that it has been a benefit 
to any nation or society of people, in which it has been 
adopted V 

What the deadly effects of infidelity have been, is known 
to eveij one who is in any decree conversant with the his- 
tory ofmodem Europe for the last fifty years,— viz. anarchy, 
immorality, profaneness, murders innumerable, confusion, 
and every evil work.' What have been the effects actually 
produced by Christianity, an appeal to the pages of history 
will readilj show. It is not, indeed, the object of the Gos- 
[>el to gratify idle curiosity and afford us barren and specula- 
tive knowledge. It every where aims directly at the heart, 
and through uie heart, to influence the life. Nothing is want- 
ing to remedy the actual state of the world, and to fit men 
for the worship and felicity of heaven, but that they should 

* The tectbnony of the hiitoriaii Poly bint to the beneficial efTecta of the 
;n«ui supertticioo in fottiMog the aentimenta of moral obligatkOf aod sop- 
porting the sanctity of oatna, is ao weighty and decisive, that it would be an 
injasuce to the subject not to insert it ; more especially, as it is impossible 
:o attribute it to the hiflnence of credulity on the author himself, who was 
pTidently a aseptic. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that all the bene- 
Sis which might in any way flow from superstition, are secured to an in- 
:omrar«bly greater degree by the belief of true religion. " But among 
ftll the Qseiul insthutioas (says Polybins) thai demonstrate the superior 
excelicoce of the Roman government, the most coiurideFable^ perhaps, 
is ibe opinion which people are taught to hold concerning the gods ; and 
that, which "other men reaard as an object of disgrace, appears, in my 
judgment, to be the very thing by which this republic is chiefly 8U8taine<i 
—I mean superstition, which is impressed with all its terrors, and influ- 
ence the private actions of the citizens and the public administration of the 
Etate, to a degree that can scarcely be ezceedea. The ancients, therefore, 
ftcted not absurdly, nor without good reason, when they inculcated the no- 
tions concerning the gods, and tbe belief of infernal ponishmenu ; but 
mncb rather are thote of the preatnt age to he charged with rathneu and 
abturditu in endeavouring to extirpate these opinions ; for, not to mention 
other eOeets that flow from such an institution, if among the Greeks, for 
e ample, n aingle talent only be intrusted to those who have the manage- 
ment of any of the public money, though they give ten written sureties, 
wi!h SB many seals, and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to dis- 
char;ge the trust reposed in them with integrity. But the Romans, on the 
other liand, who in tbe course of their msgistracies and in embaasies dia- 
Dur^ the greatest sums, are prevailed on, by the sittgle obligation of an 
oath, to perform their duty vnth inviolable honesty. And, as in other 
■utea a man is rarely to be found whose handa are pure from public rob- 
bery, ao among tbe Romana it ia no leaa rare to diacover one that is tainted 
with this crime."~Hampton*a Polybiua, voL ii. book vi. pp. 405, 406. 

Though the system of paganism is justly condemned by reason and 
Scripture, yet H assumed as true several principles of the first importance 
to the preservation of public manners ; such as a persuasion of Invisible 
pQw^r, of the folly of incurring the divine vengeance for the attainment of 
iny present advantage, and the divine approbation of virtue : so that, 
nrirtly speaking, it was the mixture of truth in it which gave it all its 
utility.— HalPa Dfaoonrse on Infidelity. (Sermons, p. 73. note.) 

• Bee a few faiataacea of the eflTects of aUielm, lupn, pp. SBl 9B, : and 
ilsoj_lnfra. p. ITS. 
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believe and obey the Bible.' Wer? all men tinis aSnotrtly 
and eortUaily to believe and obey it as a divine revelation, 
how would the moral face of the world be chansed ! How 
would the wildemess and the solitary place be glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose I Wherever, indeed, 
it has thus been embraced, the most beneficial effects have 
been the result. A brief review of the positivb bknefits pro- 
duced by Christianity on the political and moral state ofso- 
ciety, and also in private life, will show that it is and could 
only be of heavenlv origin, and afford a satisfactory refuta 
tion of the cavils of its enemies.* 

L The writings of the earliest professors of Christianity 
prove that the first converts were reformed characters, and 
the Dkfencbs or Apologies, which many of them published 
against the accusations of unbelievers, also demonstrate the 
virtues that adorned the primitive Christians. 

Thus, although it was not the object of the apostle Paut 
to point out the influence of his preaching, but to exhort men 
to virtue, yet some incidental passages of his writings evince 
that he reformed the mannera of his converts, and rendered 
them ashamed of their former vices. In his epistle to the 
Romans he thus expresses himself: — JVhatfrmi had ye then 
in thote ihxnet whereof ye are now ashamed f for the end of 
these things ts death. But now being made free from sin and 
become the servants of (xod^ye have your Jruit unto holiness and 
the end everlasting ife, (Rom. vi. 21, 22.) This apostle also 
in his epistle to ue Corinthians, observes th^t some of them 
were reclaimed by the Gospel : — Be not deceived, neither for- 
nieators, nor aduaerers, nor idolaters, nor effendnate persons^ 
nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor drunks 
ards, nor revikrs, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
God, And such were some of you ; but ye are washm, w are 
sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God, (I Cor. vi. 9 — 11.) Peter, in the following pas- 
sage, alluaes to the reformation wrought amonffthe Jewish 
converts in Pontus, Galatia, and other places . — ne time past 
of our life may suffice us to have wrought tlie will of the Gen' 
tiles, when we walked in lasdviousness, lust, excess of wine^ 
reveUings, banquettings, and abominable idolatries, wherein 
they thtnk it strange that ye run not with them to the same ex* 
cess of riot, (1 Pet. iv. 3, 4.) 

The various Christian apologists, whom the persecutions 
of the pagans compelled to vindicate their character and con- 
duct, have borne ample testimony to their exemplary lives 
and conversation. Amonj? these, the attestations of Justin 
Martyr and Athenagoras Qioth of whom had been heathen 
philosophers), Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Origen, and Lao 
tantius, are particularly worthy of notice ; but the limits of 
this work compel us to admit only two or three. 

1. From the following passage of Justin Martvr, wht 
flottrished about the middle of the second century, it ismaiii- 
fest that a mighty change was wrought, in his timo, on the 
proselytes to the Gospel. " We," says the philosopher, 
" who formerly delighted in adultery, now observe the 
strictest chastity. We, who used the charms of magic, have 
devoted ourselves to the true God ; and we, who valued mo* 
ney and gain above aJl things, now cast what we have in 
common, and to distribute eveiy man according to his ne> 
cessities."' 

2. *♦ We deny not," says Tertullian f who lived aboat 
six^ years later tiiian Justin), *' a pledge left with us : we 
defile no man's marriage-bea, we piously educate orphans, 
relieve the indigent, and render to no man evil for evil, 'fhe 
husband, now cured of his former jealousy, turns his wife 
and her new modesty out of his house ; the father, so tender 
of his undutiful heathen son, disinherits him when he be* 
comes a Christian and obedient to his will ; and the master, 
hitherto so kind to a faithless servant, disbands him on be- 
coming religious and faithful. So much is the Christian 
name hated, notwithstanding the advantages of the GotpeU 
that the husband prefers a false wife, the father a rebelbous 
son, and the master a knavish servant, to having them good 
and virtuous Christians."^ 

3. " Inquire," says Origen, in Ids celebrated reply to the 
cavils and objections of the philosopher Celsus, written about 
A. D. 246r— ** Inquire into the lives of some amongst ns : 

• " If," saya a late eloqaent antagoniat of CThristianity,— " If all were per- 
fect Christians, bidividuala would do their doty ; the people wonid be obe- 
dient to the laws ; tbe chiefa Juat; the magiatrstea incorrupt; tbe aoldiera 
would deapiae death ; and there would be neither vanity nor luxury in such 
astate.'*— KoiraBXAV, Do Contrat Social, liv. iv. cIl 8. 

* Tbe followtng atatemem of tbe ineatimable bleaalngs conferred by 
Chriatianity on the world, ia abridged from Dr. Ryan'a elaborate "Hiatavy 
of the effects of Reli^ on Blankind" &\ edit. 8vo. Ekfinburgh. ]806> eofr 
lated with Bp. Porteuf^a Traet on the Beneficial Effecta of Christianity. 

*ApoLc.2L •TcitnUiaii, Apollo 3 
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oompavB our former and pTBsent mode of life, and you will 
find m what impieties and impurities men were inyolved be- 
fore they embraced our doctrines. But since they embraced 
them, how just, grave, moderate, and constant are they be- 
come ! yea, some are so inflamed with the love of purity and 
goodness, as to abstain even from lawful enjoyments : the 
church ahounds with such men, wherever the doctrines of 
ChristianitY prevailed. How is it possible they can be nes- 
tilent membere of society, who have converted many irom 
the sink of vice to the practice of virtue and a life of temper- 
ance, conformable to the dictates of right reason ? We re- 
claim women from immodesty, quarrelling with, or parting 
from, their husbands ; men from the wild extravagance of 
the sports and theatres ; and restrain youth, who are prone 
to vice and luxury, by paintinfir, not only the vileness of lust, 
but the punishment reserved for the vicious and dissolute."^ 

4. " They are not Christians," says Lactantius (who 
flourished a. d. 306), " but pagans, who rob by land, and 
commit niracy by sea ; who poison their wives for their dow- 
ries, or tneir nusoands that tney may marry their adulterere; 
who strangle or expose their infants, commit incest with 
heir dau^ters, sistera, mothers, or vestals, who prostitute 
their bodies to unnatural lusts, seek heaven bv witchcraft, 
and commit other crimes odious to relate.'*' Tne same wri- 
ter also, contrasting the contradictions between the doctrines, 
precepts, and practice of the philosophere, and the little 
effects that resulted from them, with ihe purity and efficacy 
of the Gospel, has the following animated passage : ^ Give 
me a man who is choleric, ab&ive in his language, head- 
strong, and unruly ; with a very few woids^— tne words of 
God,— I will renoer him as gentle as a lamb. Give me a 
greedy, covetous, paraimonious man, and I will presently re- 
turn him to you a generous creature, freely bestowing his 
money by handfuls. Give me a cruel and bfoodthire^ man ; 
instantly his ferocitj shall be transformed into a truly mild 
and merciful disposition. Give me an unjust man, a foolish 
man, a siniul man ; and on a sudden he shall become honest, 
wise, and virtuous. So great is the efficacy of divine wis- 
dom, that when once admitted into the human heart, it expels 
folly, the parent of all vice ; and in accomplishing this ^eat 
end, there is no occasion for any expense, no absolute need 
of books, or deep and long study or meditation. The benefit 
is conferred gratuitously, easily, expeditiously ; provided the 
eara and the neart thirst after wisdom. Did or could any of 
the heathen philosophere accomplish such important pur- 
poses as these V Thus is the infinite superiority of Chris- 
tianity evinced, in a moral point of view, over every other sys- 
tem of philosophy. Lactantius, it should be recollected, had 
himself been a heathen philosopher, and here delivera the re- 
sult of his own experience. 

Though we cannot expect from pagans dired testimonies 
to the virtues of men whom they cruelly persecuted, yet the 
works of heathen writera incidentally furnish ample and suffi- 
cient proofs of their innocence and worth. To adduce one 
or two instances :— it was a common saying of the heathens, 
that a person was a good man, on/y he was a Christian. 
Flint, in the memorable letter already cited,^ says, on the 
information of some apostate Christians, that fiieir great 
crime consisted in assembling together on a stated day be- 
fore light, to sing hymns to Chnst as God ; and that they 
bound themselves by oath, not to the commission of any 
wickedness, but rot to be guiky of theft, or robbery^ or aduU 
ttry, NEviR tofaiaify their wora, nob to deny a pledge commit' 
tea to them when eaUed upon to return it. He adds, that though 
he put two Christian women to the torture^ he discovered 
MOTHiifo besides a bad and excessive superetition. In the 
course of time, the perseverance of Christians in a life of ex- 
emplary piety prevailed so far that the apostate emperor Ju- 
lian, in an epistle to Arsacius, a heathen pontiff (¥nritten a. d. 
430),' recommended their charities and other virtues to the 
imitation of the papns, and desired Areacius to turn his eyes 
to the means by which the superstition of the Christians was 
propagated, viz. by eandity of life, by kindneu to etrangert, 
and by the attention they peUa to the Burial of the dead. He 
recommends an imitation of their virtues ; exhorts ^e pon- 
tiff to prevail on the priests of Galatia to attend to ^e wor- 
ship or the gods ; enjoins works of charity ; and desires him 
to relieve the distressed, and build houses for the accommo- 

> Orffen contra Celtmn, lib. L Orif ea was aingulailj eminem far hla 
•zempbry learning and pietj. 
• Lacbuitiua» InatiL Dhrio. lib. ▼. c. 9. Op. torn. 1. pp. 319^ asa edit Bi- 



• Ibid. lib. iU. e 98. ton. L p. SIBL edit Bipont 



dation of strangera of whatever religion ^ li tt,** addi tlu 
emperor, '* a msmce to the pagans to diertgard thm oftho 
own religion, while Christians do kind oMeea to tlranrtn 
and enemies,^ From this admission of Julian, it is eri^nt 
that the Christians were improved in benevolence and DonJs 
by the Gospel ; and even the heathens were improved by the 
example or the Christians. These involuntaiV teetimoiuei 
of heathens to the innocence and viitoes of ihe piimitiTe 
Christians, we shall find corroborated by various <rtherpn)QfSf 
which we now proceed briefly to exhibit' 

n. If we advert to the Effbcts or CHxismirrrr wau. 
ciKTT IN OENKRAL, WO shsll find that the benevoleBi spiiit 
of the Gospel served as a bond of union between iodeiieo- 
dent nations ; broke down the partition which aepuated the 
Heathens and Jews, abated tneir prejudices, and lendesd 
them more liberal to each other. It checked pride aod re* 
venge, those sources of war vid bloodshed, and proiDot»l 
humility and forgiveness; it rendered its nncere profewns 
just and honest, and inspired them with firmness under per* 
secution. The apostles and evangelists endured the Kvewt 
sufferings rather than renounce their religion ; nor could tiie 
primitive Christians who succeeded them be induced by 
threats or tonnents to desert their profession. They neither 
repined nor railed at their enemies, but endured various ex- 
cruciating torments with invincible meekness, patience, ud 
resignation. Further, wherever the benign influence of 'ihe 
Gospel has penetrated, it has descended into fimiilies, uii 
earned with it peace and happiness. The female sex, which 
is degraded ana maltreated m modem heathen nations, u it 
was among many of the ancient pagan nations, S& eieraH 
wherever 3ie Gospel has spread, to that rank in society lo 
which it is so justly entitled, and the civil, moral, and reli- 
gious condition of women has beenproportionabljimproTed.* 
Polygamy has been abolished, ana divorce is permitted.- 
not to gratify the levity, caprice, or profligacy of either putj 
(for in Rome at least the women also h»l the power of di- 
vorce, where their licentiousness was eaual to thai of the 
men),— but only in the case of unfaithfulness to the nuntial 
vow. It is true, that in certain countries of Europe, wW 
the Christian religion has been so far corrapted as to lose 
nearly dl its influence, illicit connections may be formed, 
adulterous intrigues pureued, and even crimes against DatuK 
perpetrated, wiSi but little dishonour. But it is not m it 
britain and other Protestant countries, where the Gospel hai 
had a freer course; for, though the same dispositions are d» 
covered in great numbera of persons, yet the fear of the pub- 
lic frown holds most of them in awe. From the lowest de- 
gradation and oppression the female sex has been raised u 
respect, cultivation, and refinement, to a rank and infiueoce 
in society, which they possess only in Christian countries, 
where their interest and happiness are uniformly and pro- 
perly consulted in every important concern in life. We ban 
no public indecencies between the sexes, no law that reqmna 
prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be perpetrated, tber 
are not common ; much less are they tolerated by the Ian. 
or countenanced by public opinion. On the contraiy, ^ 
odium which follows such practices is suflkient to stamj) tks 
perpetratore of them with perpetual infamy in the m. 
Rapes, incests, and adulteries are not only punishable bj 
law, but odious in the estimation of the public No one ^ 
live in the known practice of fornication, lying, theft, fnu», 
or cruelty, and retain his character. It cannot be|)ieadedffl 
excuse with us, as it is in China or Hindostan (an<^.>s"' 
profligate Rousseau pleaded when he sent his illegitiiU'r 
oflfspring to the foundling hospital), that weh ihingf art w 
custom of the country. 

Further, the harshness of parental authority has beeo n- 
strained ; the barbarous practice of exposing, or depnTiog a 
life, weak, deformed, or helpless children (which y»« »mj 
tioned by the laws of many states), has been abolished, anj 
hospitals have been instituted for thepreservation of deseiw 
children ; and what was then deemed a wise poliiicalap^ 
dient to rid the state of useless and troublesome members, fl 
now justly considered and punished as the most atrocious « 
crimes. And that uncontrolled power, which was P<**^ 
by fiithera and husbands, and which rendered the coiwnioi 
of sons worse than that of slaves,' and exposed wives to w 

• On this lubjeet tke reader wOl find a coUection ofiotentftal ^^ 
piled from tarious writew, in an " Enay on what ChrlrtiMitj nM^T 
Women." prefixed to the aecondvolumeof Female ScnpturBW*"!*" 
bj F. A. Cox, A. M." London, 1817, 2 voto. Bro. ^ _. ..^K^rfa. 

t "The cruelty of the Roman Uw, not content with ibedcaOTCwa" ^ 
ftnta, extended ita severity even to the aduk : H coniidered cbiMr«o "^^ 

K arsons bat aa Mnn, aa part of the ftimitttre of the AinUy m£ff^,ir2 
e naater of tb« iuBtfy might rwnoiTe, or atll, or deiiroy, likt n^"* 
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8io«Et em\ treatment,! hm bera annihilated by the gentle 
ipirit of Christt&nity. The system of domestic slavery, 
f hich Bulyected the neater part of mankind to the capricious 
rmmj of a few fre^bom masters, — ^who treated ana ralued 
bem like beasts, while they were sometimes made the 
Bcrifice of a yoathful frolic, and muidered in the streets and 
oads, by thousands for amusement, — ^is fully extinguished ; 
;nd our own times have witnessed another triumph of Chris- 
ian benevolence, in the extirpation (at least in the British 
iominioDs) of the i||imous traffic in human beings : the 
access of which m JKre is to be ascribed prineipalfy to the 
liluence of Christianity in directing public opinion. 
Thus, while the Gospel prescribes the best rules for pro- 
lotiD^ family peace and domestic happiness, it has also re- 
lOTedf the grrat obstacles which have often impeded it 
"he condition of the inferior and dependent ranks of society 
as been ameliorated ; and every varied form of human mi- 
iTj finds some alleviation from the active diligence of private 
enevolence, and the munificent provisions ofpublic cnarity. 
"he heathens had no public places for the accommodation 
f the sick, &e poor, the widow, or the orphan, nor was 
lere a sing^le hospital in the whole heathen world : whereas 
very Chnstian countiy abounds with charitable institutions 
>r those humane purposes. The flow of beneficence, pro- 
eedin? from this divine source f especially in this hig^hly fa- 
ofired country), has scarcely left any means untried for 
leliorating the sufferings of the poor : it has erected asylums 
>r almost every form of human misery, for all the children 
r the needy, for the destitute, and for the houseless. It has 
ctended itself to the abodes of guilt and crime, and has at- 
^inpted to put within the reach of the prisoner all the com- 
>Tts that are compatible with the strict claims of justice ; 
id it has even reached the inferior animals, by procuring for 
(em gentle treatment, and constituting them objects of £gal 
rotection. In vain may we search in the writings of pagan 
loralists for exhortations to benevolence like Siis: not a 
ord is to be found in Cicero's Offices, of active and liberal 
we to the poor, to slaves, to criminals, to the brute creation, 
i short, to any, except friends and relations, or for merely 
oridly and selfish purposes ; and if modem moralists do 
^tter, Christianity may claim the praise. What terminated 
le horrid gladiatorial massacres ana murders, which destroyed 
) many thousands of unhappy persons among the Romans 1 
-CHRisTiAiriTY. What has instituted so many establish- 
ents for the reclaiming of the vicious, and for instructing 
en criminals I—Christxanitt. What has meliorated the 
ndition and procured security to the lives of insolvent 
tbtors, whose misfortunes— not their fault»— place them in 
e power of merciless creditors 1«-Christianit7. What 
IS protected widows and orphf»s<i against injusticet— orphan 
inces against usurpers and rebelfious subjects^— subjects 
ainst exaction and oppression, — ^the weak against the pow« 
ful in suits of law, — the goods and the persons of the ship- 
recked against plunderers— -and, in short, every description 
persons against the distress which would otherwise have 
erwhel med them ?— Christianitt. What has discouraged 
icides 1«-Christianitt. The heathens very frequently 
mmitted suicide agreeably to their religious or philoeophi- 
1 dogmas; but m r^ai. Christian can%ommit^this ciLe 
thout knowing that he is acting contrary to the principles 
the Gospel, committing muroer, and clearly violating a 
fine command. What nas discouraged the absurd prao- 
e of duels, or deciding doubtful or disputed points by sin- 
? combat, which obtained so generally in the north and 
inl of Europe ?— CHRisnAMiTY. It is true that, from a 
9e notion oi honour, duels continue to be fought, often for 
i most frivolous or imaffinary affront ; but these are not 
trgeable upon the Gospel which prohibits murder of evei^ 
id ; and the men who engage in such duels, show by their 
nduct that, though they may profesa and call ikemteloet 
riMiiana^ thet arb totally dkstitutx or Christiah prut- 

t of ibe ftinritnre, at bis disereti<Hi. In one respect, tbe condition of a 

««s wor«e than that of a slave. A slave could only be sob) once, a son 

'■£8 t'tinea : and be iniyht be impriaoned, teourgHL, exiled, or put to 

*k liy the pacftr- ftmilies, wftbout appeal to any other tribunal" (Nien* 

t de Rltibiu Romania, p. 685.) With respect to daughters, there was an 

of power more exquisitely cruel perhaps than all the rest Tbe fiuber 

1^ compel his married daughter to repudiate a husband whom ^e ten- 

Ij loved, and whom he himself had approved. (Esprit desLoix, liv. xxvt. 

■> Bp. P^rteos's Benrflcial Bflfects or Christianity, bi his Tracts p. 379. 

wt.^ wm^ if possibie, still more preposterous snd intolerable, tne wife 

^f, t^toagh the mother pertiaps of a numerous family, was subjected, 

^ than her children, to the paternal aufhority and despotic will of her 

°y^^- She was in the eye of the law considered as his daughter, and 

"' ^e retained or dismissed at pleasure ; and for certain Crimea (soine 

'«(^efsTer7ttiflalitttiiie)k«svAltep«' »iMtf*. Ibkl. 



ciFUE, and aet in utter disregard of the laws of a Christiai 
country (at least of this countiy), which prohibit them, undei 
severe penalties.' 

III. From society, generally, let us ascend to the influ- 
ence of Christiani^ on the rkuoion and ootxritment of 

states AMD COUMTRIRS. 

Wherever the Gospel has spread, we have the most satis- 
factory evidence of its mighty efficacy as a means of im« 
{^roving the present condition of man. Polytheism and ido- 
atiy, together with hui4lin sacrifices, and all their attendant 
cruelties and profligate immoralities, have been abolished. 
And as soon as nations and governments became Christian, 
they were actuated by that mild, benevolent, and generous 
spirit which the early believers had displayed even in the 
midst of calumny, insult, and persecution. Those princes 
who embraced Christianity, became more humble than their 
heathen predecessors ; blended Christian morality with their 
civil institutes ; and transcribed into their political codes the 
humanity and benevolence inspired by their religion. Fewer 
kings were murdered, and fewer revolutions took place in 
Chnstian than in pagan states. , It is the power of the Gos- 
pel alone that has greatly reformed the laws of nations, and 
as diminbhed the horrors of war. That it has not hitherto 



been sufficient to banish unjust wars from the earth is true : 
and, as an acute writer has forcibly remarked, *' It would 
have been wonderful if it had, seeing it has never yet been 
cordially embraced by the majority, nor perhaps by the pre- 
ponderating part of any nation. NeverUieless it fuis had its 
influence y^^ and that influence has been of tiie most benefi* 
cial kind for the happiness of man. For, the cold inhumanity, 
which considered war, not as the greatest scourge of the 
human race, but as the prime business and most exquisite 
gratification of life ;— the restless ambition, passion for mar- 

s By the law of England, where the parties meet with an intent to mur* 
der,--(and with what other intent, we may ask, can thev meet 7 since chal- 
lenges are always sent at least one or two days before the duel takes place, 
so that they meet deUbcrately and with a determination to take each other's 
Uvea,— thinking it their duty as gentlemen, and claiming it as their right to 
wanton with their own lives and the lives of others, vinthout any warrant 
for It either human or divine,)— If one party kills the other, it comes within 
the notion of murder, and is punishable accordingly. So repugnant indeed 
is our law that not only the principal who actuafiy kills the other, but also 
his seconds, are guflty of murder, whether they fought or not ; and it is 
hdd, that tlie seconds of the party slain arc likewise guilty as accessaries. 
See Blackstone*s Commentaries vol. iv. p. 199. 

Tbe modem practice of duelling is considered as absolutely necessary 
to protect men from Insult : but, that it is a mere custom, and unnecessary 
for that purpose, is evident from the fi&ct, that females, the Christian soci- 
eties caUed Quakers, and Unitas Fratrum or United Brethren, and minis- 
ters of the Gospel are scarcely more insulted than the man who will fight. 
"It Is strange," Dr. R;ran remarks, with equal force and iustice, "that 
fighting should be considered a proof of tbe truth, honour, or honesty of the 
duellist : a man may possess personal courage without another good quality. 
The liar, the knave, tne seducer of his friend's wife, will fight. He wlio was 
a villain before he fought will still be a villain, and, in some cases, a greatet 
villain than if he had declined the combat. *|If a man is so grossly inwulti 
ed that his religious principle is not sufllciently strong to support him undel 
Uie aflnront, let him challenge the aggressor, form a resolution not to fire, 
and commit this resolution, sealed up, to bis second. If he escapes, lot 
him prosecute at law ; if he is killed, let his friends prosecute for a wanton 
and unprovoked murder.]* I knew a gentleman, who bad fought many 
duels, receive a challenge for a trifling offence : he made an apolory, which 
the challenger (fid not accept of, but inslMed on a meeting. When the 
challenged went to the ground, he carried a paper, stating the offence, his 
offer of an apology, bis private resolution not to fire, with a direction to his 
friends to nroseco^e for murder, if he should fall. Tbe challenger fired 
without efl!ect; his antagonist did not fire, but prosecuted him at law, and 
caused him to be imprisoned. Though the challenger was thus punished 
for firing, it is probable be would have escaped unpunished If be had killed 
his opponent, as juries are In tbe habit ofj)er]uring themselves In support 
of this practice. They find a man guilty of^a breach of the peace who sends 
a challenge, or fires without bitting, but acquit him if be kills in conse- 
quence of that challenge ! Their usual verdict, that the survivor killed In 
his own defence, is obmbrallt pai.sb, becmue eelf-preeervation eeldom 
requirea a man to kill hie antagoniet. Where the combatants are suppoe- 
ed to fire at the same instant, each stands ss good a chance of escaptng. 
where he reserves his shot, as where he discharges it, provided his oppo* 
nent Is not appriaed of his intention. He defends his honour by srandmg 
his adversary's fire, and his reserved shot protects bis own life and that of 
his antagonist. He, therefore, who unnecessarUv kills, has no claim to 
impunity on the plea of self-defence, and juries who urge that plea are ab« 
solutely perjurea. The jury man, however, has precedents for disregan^ 
ing his oath : most Juries perjured themselves in the same way, and he la 
satlsJBed : as if he was not accountable to God, and to society, for his per- 
jury, and for the evils which generally arise from the encoursgement of 
dnels." (Dr. Rysn's History of the Effects of Religion on Mankind, pp. 121, 
122.) Most of the preceding observations are equally applicable to the dUh 
gusting and brutal practice of prise-fighting. 

■ Fuller's Gospel its own Witness, p. 191 

• Jk correspondent, since the publication of the sixth edition, has obr 
jected that the sentences, above printed between brackets, may mislead a 
weak Christian to think that he was allowed to send and receive a challenge. 
As these sentences form an integral part of a quotation from Dr. Ryan, uie 
author of the present work does not consider himself at llbem to omit 
them. But whoever calmly and attentlrely weighs the whole of the quotas 
tion above given, and the context of the note in which it occurs, must come 
to the conclusion that all duels sre contrary to the word c>f God and to Um 
gpUtofCbrlilinity. AivftfoMcMvenfAstftfoM. 
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ttal achievements, and ferocious lapacity, which prodnoed 
the most unprovoked aggressions;—- the implacahle and vin- 
dictive spirit with which wars were carried on, and which, 
conseoaently, for many ages, overwhelmed the world with 
hloodsned, ruin, and desolation;— ^that relentless cmelty 
which condenmed the unhappv captive to perpetual slavei^, 
or to an ignominious death (sometimes by torture) by the 
hand of the executioner ;— the desolations or whole countries, 
together with the utter destruction of flourishing and opulent 
cities, and that relentless cruelty wl^h spured not from mas- 
sacre and extermination the unoffending female, the helpless 
infant, and the decrepitude of old age ^— these are outrages, 
of which we seldom, if ever, hear in the wars carried on by 
professing Christians, though nothing was more frequent 
among the most polished nations of antiquity, and those most 
celebrated for tneir private and public virtue. (Such were 
the pa^an notions of virtue !^ 

*' It is the spirit of Christianity alone, which, moderating 
the views of sovereigns and states, and directing the mea- 
sures of government to the legitimate objects of its institu- 
tion, viz. thepromotionoftiie welfare of society and the pre- 
servation of its moral interests, leads to an equitable consi- 
deration of the rights and independence of other nations, and 
to an unremitted regard to the well-being of the community 
over which it presides. It is the spirit of just and reasonable 
policy, which inspires rulers with a desire of iulfiUing the 
intentions of God, who appointed them as a terror to eoH-aoers^ 
and for the praise of them that do weUg teaching them to pro- 
mote, upon general and permanent principles, the interests 
of every class of society, and to ground the confidence of 
power on the observance of the just claims of every depart- 
ment." ^ Hence the ancient fierceness of despotism, wtiere 
such a form of government still exists, has been limited and 
assuaged. Those arbitraiy laws, and that pervereion and 
corruption of justice, which prevailed at Athens, and espe- 
cially at Rome, during the latter periods of the republic, have 
disappeared from the codes of Cnristiar states, especially in 
our own country. These great civil blessings, it may be 
safely affirmed, are in a great degree owing to the influence 
which the spirit of Christianity has had on our civil consti- 
tution (with which it is so closely and essentially interwo- 
ven, that it is part of the common law of Englana),' on the 
temper of our governors and of the people, on the temper of 
the laws, and of those who framed tnem, as well as oi Aose 
who administer them. It is this holy influence of Christi- 
anity, principally, *' which, by mitigating in some decree the 
rancour of contending factions against each other, and inspir- 
ing them with some little share of mutual charity and for- 
bearance, has hitherto preserved this country from those scenes 
of carnage and devastation, that stain and disgrace Uie annals 
of ancient history. It is this, which has, in general, restrain- 
ed our provincial governors from exceeding the bounds of 
equity and humanity in their administration ; and has carried 
even to our most distant colonies a large share of the freedom, 
the justice, the ease, the tranquillity, the security and pros- 
perity of the parent state. It is this, in fine, which has im- 
pressed on the minds of our magistrates and our judges, that 
strong sense of duty to God, to man, and to their country, 
that sacred regard to justice and rectitude, which rendere 
them, beyond ^l example, impartial, upright, and uncorrupt ; 
which secures to every rank of men the equal benefit of the 
laws, which extends to the meanest their protection, and brings 
the greatest under their control."' 

Iv. But the blessings conferred by Christianity on the 
world are not confined to ameliorating the moral, civil, reli- 
gious, and political condition of mankind : the most polished 
nations, now in existence, are indebted to it for the preserva- 
tion and diffusion of literature and the elegant arts of paint- 
ing, statuary, architecture, and music. Christianity has been 
instrumental in preserving and disseminating moral, classi- 
cal, and theolo^cal Knowledge, in every nation where it 
has been established. The Law, the Gospel, the comments 
on them, and the works of the fathers, were written in He- 
brew, Greek, or Latin : so that a knowledge of these three 
languages became indispensably necessary to every man who 
wi^ed to be an intelligent Christian. Christianity being 
eontained in books, the use of lettera became necessary to its 
teachen ; nor could learning have been entirely lost, while 
there was an order of men, who were obliged to possess a 

a Bp. Gn7*8 Connection of Sacred and Profane Uteratore, toL I. p. 219. 

• BlacksUMie'a CommenUries, by Profeaeor ChriaUao, vol It. p. 69. and 
oo»-» (6). 

* Bp. Poiteoa'a Tracta, p. 363. 



moderate share of it, to qtmlify tfaem for the priesthood. 
entitle them to its emoluments. In the time of Tacitoa L 
108),^ the German nations were strangers to letten; and 
two following facts prove, that other nations wen \M\ 
continue illiterate, had not the teachers of the Goepe] exei 
themselves for their instruction. The Goths, haTb? m 
themselves mastere of Athens (a. d. 270), bronght \m\ 
into one heap all the books they found tiiere, and would b 
consumed the valuable treasure, had not one of them told 
companions, that while the Greeks arned themselTo i 
those they neglected the art of war,TEd were easiljoi 
come.* Thec^oric, a Gothic prince (a. d. 293), would 
suffer the children of his subjects to be instracted in the i 
ences ; imagining, that such instruction eneryated the mi 
rendexed men unfit for martial exploits ; and that the boj « 
trembled at the rod, would never look undaunted atthe'sii 
or spear.* But no sooner was Christianity propagated anc 
barbarians, than they were instructed in the use of lf>ta 
Ulphilas, a Gothic oishop (a. d. 380), invented letters 
his illiterate countrymen, translated the Bible into them); 
tongue for their use, and instructed them in its dcrtriu 
and some Goths soon became so well infomied, thsi ili 
compared their vereion with the Latin, the Greek, and : 
Hebrew originals.^ Before the introduction of Christiasi 
in Ireland, uie natives had no alphabet, no annals httk 
verses, nor any thing but memory to preserre their vm 
their antiquities, the genealogies of tiieir kings, and the f 
ploits of tneir heroes. The more verses a man could repf 
the more learned he was deemed, while the bard whoM 
posed any thingnew was sure of being respected by the \m, 
and people.^ This was the state of the Irish/ vbenj 
Christian missionaries came to instruct them in the m i 
lettera, and in the truth of the Gospel. Such a c^angr. \m 
ever, was wrought in them by Christianity and its \m\^ 
that Ireland was styled the island of very pious and ir 
learned men. Ansgarius,^ the chief apostle of the ncn^'c 
nations, not only preached the Gospel to those baibam-/ 
but established schools for the instruction of youth Ip rrlif: 
and lettera. Cyril and Methodius,*^ who convened ^ U 
garians, Moravians, and Bohemians, about the same tiae 
previously invented the Slavic alphabet, and transiAt(>< » 
Bible, and some Greek and Latin authors, into th" Shv 
tongue, for the purpose of expanding their narrow vM^n 
soTOuing their hard hearts to mildness and pity. Ne::] 
the same may be said of other barbarians who warn t 
selvtes of the Gospel. In Russia the teacheia of OM 
anity recommended, at the sanoe time, the Gospel and Irtirs 
the rudiments of the arts, of law, and order ; and were sec^H 
in their exertions by religious princes, who employed skJr. 
Greeks for decoratmg tne cities, and for the losttnetiail 
the people. ** The dome and paintings of [the faoGsi^ 
thedral of] St Sophia at ConstanUnopIe were nidelrccf^ 
in the Russian churehes of Kiow and pfovogorod; tkviM 
ings of the fathere were translated into the ScUtodk ta 
guage ; and three hundred noble youths were inrited, or( 
polled, to attend lectures in Uie college of Jaroslacs.'''' 
various parts of Europe, edifices for divine woish^~ " 
under the fostering care of the clergy, aided by the 
cence of sovereigns and of the laity ; and thoagh the$ei 
sometimes influenced by unworthy motives, yet the ' 
has not been the less beneficial to me arts of painting, 
arehitecture, and music, whose professors were eoc 
to the exertion of their talents by liberal remuneration. 
however, the love of literature was succeeded by the 1 
arms f which was particularly the case during the 
ages) tew had inducements to studv, except those who i 
educated and destined for the sacred office ; nor could i !^ 
ledge of the Greek and ^man classics have been prope 
so univereally as it was, had not the clergy found tlxeflj 
cessary for understanding the Scriptures and the worT 
the fathera. By these means, thev possessed most a 
learning of those times, and handed it down to their HI 
sore, who had the merit of collecting, tran8eribing| ^ 
serving books, which otherwise must have perished, «l 
taste for erudition was almost extinct, ana the passfl 
laymen was directed to arms.*^ 

« Do MoribuaGenn. c. IL iii. ^ 

• Zooaiaa, Annal. Ub. zii. c. 26. Gibbon's Hilt foL L J». £»- 

• Frocop. De BeUo Goth. lib. I. c. 2. .^ r , < 
t Socrat Ub. iv. c. 32. Soeom. lib. vi. e. 86. Philocton. bl) it c ^ 
■ BoUand) Acta, March zviL • MaliiUoji, lao^ ^ 
M fialbini MiacelL part I. 

»» Gibaon'aHiat. vol. xp. 2H. ., . «^^ 

!• The Literanf BenefiU coaforred oo th« wofMbySS 

thiM conclaely but forcibtj atMod bj Pr. Joitin. "IbvlMv 
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On the subversioa of the Greek empire by Ae Mohamme- 
ians^ in 1453, literatare took xefuge in the west of Europe, 
f here many of the clergy were among its most strenuous 
mppoTtera, At length, learning emerged from the silence 
)f the cloister, whither she had retreated, and where she had 
)eea preserved from destruction ; and her appearance was 
bllo\(red by a reviYal of all the blessings which she so emi- 
lently bestows. The Reformation promoted, still more, the 
'Ause of learning; and its general diffusion has been aided 
aost signally by the discovery and almost universal adoption 
«f the art of printings. The modem opposers of revelation, 
lowever, reasoning m a retrograde motion, ascribe all our 
oaproYements to pnilosophy. But it was rdigicn^ the reli- 
gion OF Christ, that took the lead. The Reformers opened 
us the Scriptures, and broke all those fetters that shackled 
luman reason. Philosophy crept humbly in her train, jpro- 
itpd by her labours ana sufferings ; ana now ungratefully 
laims all the honour and praise to herself. Luther, Me- 
Mkclhon, and Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, New- 
011, and Locke. The horrible excesses that will for ever 
lisgrace the annals of the French revolution, are not charge- 
able upon Christianity. The French nation renounced Chns- 
iaiiity before they plunged into such crimes. Philosophy 
ind reason were tneir boasted guides. Brides, Christianity 
Might not to be charged with all the crimes of those who 
lave assum^ its name, ^o institution has ever been able 
o prevent all the excesses which it forbad ; nor is it peculiar 
o the Christian revelation, that it has aometimea furnished a 
>retext for introducing those very evils and oppressions, 
vhich it was designed to remedy.^ But the mischiefs which, 
.rough the comipt f)assions of men, have beei^ the acddaUal 
onsequences of Christianity, ought not to be imputed to its 
ipirit. ** The Legislator of the universe, in promulgating 
ne sublime laws of Christianity — ^though he furnished men 
with motives calculated to elevate them to his throne, and to 
extend their hopea far beyond the grave— -did not at the same 
ime f^nsform the intelligent creatures, to whom he gave 
iiose laws, into mere machines. He has given them the power 
ither to eonform to Ckrixtian precepts or to infringe them,' and 
;hus has plaeed in their own hands their own destiny. If, 
vfter this, a great many of them reject the good and choose 
iie evil, the &ult is manifestly theirs, and not his, who, by 
-o many the most tremendous denunciations, warns them 
.gaiust the latter, and by the most alluring invitations soli- 
■' Its them to tiie former.'' Were all men to become aineere 
-^lievers in the heavenly doctrines of the Gospel, and were 
il honestly disposed to obey its holy precepts, nothing is 
■etter calculated to diffuse real comfort, peace, and happiness 
Q this world. Indeed, whoever will candidly and atten- 
ivelv compare the morals of professing Christians through- 
ut the world, defective as they are, wiui those of the heathen 
ations in a similar stage of society, will be convinced that 
he effects of Christianity have been exceedingly beneficial. 
>ome vices were not forbidden, while others were applauded, 
J the ancients; but the vices of the Christian, the sins of 
le heart as well as the life, are aU forbidden by the Gospel, 
t has silently communicated innumerable blessings to indi- 
iduals. Besides tiiose enumerated in the preceding pages,^ 

arc we indebted for the knowledge of antiquities, sacred and secular, for 

very thing that is called Philoiogj;, or the Litera Humanioral To 

luirttwna To whom, forcrammars and dictlonariea of the learned Ian- 

uagee ^ To Christians. 1^ wlwm, for chronology, and the continuation 

f hiiAory through many centuries 1 To Christians. Tb whom, for rational 

ysLt'ma of morality and of natural religion 1 To Christians. To whom, 

tr trnprovements in natural philosophy, and for the application of these 

lacoTeries to religious purposes 1 To Christians. To whom, for meta- 

hysical researches, carriea as &x> as the subject will permit 1 To Chris- 

ans. To whom, for the moral rules to be observed by nations in war and 

eace 1 To Christians. To whom, for jurisprudence and political know- 

!djte, and for settling the rightt qf»ubjeett. both civil and religious, upon a 

noper foundation 1 To Christians— not to atheists or deists, some of whom 

M Hobbee in particular) have been known advocates for tyranny." (Jor- 

n's Sermons, vol vii. pp. 373, 374.) He further observes, that some of the 

tbei«tic«l and deistical writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 

i«a (and the remark is equally applicable to those of our own tiroes) were 

ifnorant and illiterate, most of them a sort of half-scholars, and retailers 

f aecood-hand wares, none of them eminently learned, or contributors to 

le ftdvancementof erudidon and knowledge in any material article." Ibid. 

*373.) 

> On the subject above noticed, the reader will find some excellent and 
>rcible remarKs in Dr. Devirar*a Discourses illustradve of the Designs of 
hrifitianity. Disc. 13. enUUed "The Imperfection of Chrktians no vaUd 
'injection to Christianity.'* 

^ *'Mach general reformation and happiness, in various wavs, hath been 

Uroduced mtD the world by the GospeL both among individuals, and 

<tWmg nationa. Bat even on a supposition it had been otherwise, it proves 

^hinc against the good effects of Christianity, if it were prooerly obeyed. 

. ruiif proves, that notwithstanding the purity of the Gospel, and iu gra- 

'^«0 intention of making mankind religious and happy, there are numbers 

'^V» win not be made religious and happy by it But what coidd God Al> 

^SttV do mnra tw mm, eonniatoiitly vrtth leaving him at ttb^ity tp i«t 



we may observe that, through its blessed influenoe, crimes 
are less malignant; the manners of mankind are softened 
and humanizM, to a degree unknown in ancient times ; a 
more general respect is paid to the decency of external ap« 
pearances, and to the sentiments of virtuous and pious men; 
and although much wickedness still remains amoi^g^the 
nominal professors of the Christian faith, who are Chnstians 
in name, but little better than heathens in practice, yet a 
large portion of piety and virtue silently exists among the 
middle and lower classes of mankind, wno in every age and 
country form the greatest part of the community. Nay, in 
Christian countries, even the wicked themselves Twho nave 
not cast off all religion, and deliberately renounced the Gos- 
pel) are greatly restrained by the fear of future punishments, 
which are so clearly set forth in the Gospel. So that man* 
kind are, upon the whole, even in a temporal point of view, 
under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific temper of the 
Gospel, and have reaped more substantial worldly benefits 
from it, than from any other institution upon earth; and, 
whatever of sobriety or moral virtue is to be found either in 
the writings or lives of the opposers of revelation in modem 
times, they are indebted for it to that very Christianity which 
they are impotently endeavouring to subvert. '^To say 
nothing of tiie best ideas of the old philosophers on moral 
subjects being derived from revelation (of which there is 
considerable evidence),' it is manifest that, so far as the mo* 
dems exceed them, it is principally, if not entirely, owing to 
tills medium of instruction. The bcriptures having difiused 
the light, they have insensibly imbibed it; and finding it to 
accord with reason, they flatter themselves that their reasois 
has discovered it. * After grazing,* as one expresses it, ' in 
the pastures of revelation, uey boast of growmg fat by na- 
ture.'-— So long as they reside among people, whose ideas 
of right and wrong are formed by the morality of the Gospel, 
they mus^unless they wish to be stigmatized as profligates) 
behave witii some degree of decorum. Where the conduct 
is uniform and consistent, charity, and even justice, will lead 
us to put the best construction upon the motive; but when 
we see men uneasy under restraints, and continually writing 
in favour of vices which they dare not openly practise, we 
are justified in imputing their sobriety not to principle, but to 
the circumstances attending their situation.''^ 

y. It were no difficult task to adduce from the page of 
history, numerous facts that would fully confirm the pre- 
ceding general survey of the eflects produced by the influ- 
ence of Christianity. A few additional instances, however* 

freely 1 He could only sive him a rule to vralk by, and reason to enfoice 
that rule ; unless he baa changed his nature, and, by giving him a new re- 
ligion, had wroucht a standing miracle to force his obedience to 11 So 
that, of course, the world will always be divided into two sorts of people- 
such as ar« deaf to all the calls of religion ; and such as live up to its rules. 
Among these latter only are to be found those who feel the happiness of 
living under Gospel laws. It would be a wonderful thing, indeed, if thoeo 
ahoiild profit by them, who never trouble their heads about them. Tlia 

gatient, who rejects the medicine, must not hope to remove the disease 
^ur Saviour hunseli; you remember, prophesied, in the parable of the 
sower, of the different reception which nls Gospel should meet among dif« 
ferent men. Some seed, he tells you. would fall among thorns, and be 
ehoked-H>thers on beaten ground, and be picked up— but that still there 
would be some which would fall on good ground, and bring forth fruit hi 
abundance. The Christian reli^on, therefore, is not meant to work by 
force, or like a charm, on the mmds of men. If it did, there could be no 
goodness in the observance of it; but it is intended mercifully to guide 
those to happiness, who will listen to its gracious voice. So that when we 
look into the worlcl, and wish to see the effects of religion, we must look for 
it only among real Christians— among those who truly live up to Its laws— 
and not among those who happen to live In a Christian country, and are 
Christians only In name." Gilpin's Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 9—11. 

• A glance at the devotions oi the Gentiles will show that, with very few 
exceptions, there was nothing spiritual in their prayer»— no thanksgiving- 
no request for divine assistance in the performance of their duty — no pious 
sorrow and acknowledgment of their offences. But " after the propagation 
of the Christian religion, we find forms of adoration in some pagan writers 
which are more rational and spiritual than the old hymns and prayers of 
their ancestors ; and we may reasonably suppose that these improvements 
arose from the Gospel. Bee Prod. Hymn, ad 9olem, et ad Musas ; Jam' 
btidk. de Myst. Egypt, i 5. e. 26. ; Simpi in Epictet. ad fin. to whom I wish 
I could add ATartmus Tyritu. It is pity that he who on other accoiuUs 
deserves commendation, should have taught that prayer to God was super- 
fluous, iKvc. 30. See also Juvenal z. 346. and the Commentators. Seneca 
says, PrimuM eat deorum etdtua, deog credere : deinde reddere iUi» puue*' 
totem mam, reddere bonUatem.— Vie deoe propitiare 7 bonus eeto. Satia 
iUoe eotuit quiemuM imilatue eet. Epist 96. p. 470. But that he did not 
think prayer to oe useless and unnecessary, as some may fancy from these 
words, will appear from the following places- Not quoqueesiatimamua 
vota proficere, ealva vi et potesUUe fatorum. Quadam enim a Diia im- 
mortaiibue ita ntspenea relieta $unt, ut in banum vertant, ai admota Diia 
preceafuerint, ai vota auacepta. Nat Qufest ii. 57. Itaque n&n dat Deua 
Mn^ior-wm exaudU preeaniium voeaa et undique aublatia in ealum 
manibua Tola /aeientium privata ac ptMiea. Qwdprofeeto nonfieret, 
nee in huncfurorem omnea morttUea eonaenaiaaent eMoquendi aurda »m- 
mina et inemeafiea Deoa^niai noaaent iUorum beneficia nunc ultra obtatOt 
nunc orantibua data. De Benef. IV . 4." (Joitln's Discourse* on the 
Christian Religion, p. 267. note.) 
« Paller*8 Gospel it»0¥m WUnen, ^ 113. 
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must saffice. Whererer Christian missionaries have gone, 
tii«) most barbarons heathen nations ha^e become eiyiuzed. 
Some of them were cannibals; others worshipped their 
swords as gods; and all of them offered human victims to 
their idols. The ferocious became mild ; those who prowled 
about for plunder acquired settled property, as well as a 
reliRh for domestic happiness ; persons who dwelt in caves 
or huts learned from missionaries the art of building; they 
who ted on raw flesh applied to agriculture; men who had 
been clothed in skins, and were strancers to manufactures, 
enjoyed the comforts of apparel; and the violent and rapa- 
cious renounced dieir rapine and plunder. The various tribes 
&at inhabited Grennanjr ceased to sacrifice men afler the in- 
troduction of Christianity; nor did the Huns continue to be 
strangers to the difference of riffht and wrong, after they em- 
braced it Tlie Geloni, and other Sevthian tribes, ceased to 
use tiie skins of their enemies for clothps ; and the Heruli 
(who latterly overran and devastated tlie western empire) no 
longer put to death the a^^ed and infirm, as they had formerly 
done, nor required widows to kill themselves at the tombs 
of their husbands. The aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland, 
and the Attacotti (a valiant Caledonian tribe), relinquished 
cannibalism, and the Hungarians ceased to devour the hearts 
of their captives, after their conversion. After the conver- 
sion also of the Scandinavian nations, they ceased to commit 
suicide on principle ; nor did their wives and slaves volunta- 
rily devote themselves to death, in order to honour the de- 
Iseased in the paradise of Odin. Christianity imparted to 
&e Danes, Norwegians, and Russians, just ideas of propertv ; 
and put an end to their piratical expeditions and depreda- 
tions. The northern kingdoms, which were engaged in in- 
cessant wars, while their inhabitants were heathens, became 
more pacific after the preaching of the Gospel among them. 
The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, who could only speak 
a barbarous languaire, acauired the use of letters ; a people 
who were continually making depredations on their neigh- 
bours, became content with Uieir own territories ; and nations, 
almost inaccessible on account of their cruelty and supersti- 
tion, became gentle and sociable in consequence cf their con- 
version. The well-informed lawyer must respect Christianity 
for the numerous benevolent laws to which it gave rise ; and 
every man who has read (however slighUy) the laws of the 
emperors Theodosius, Justinian, and Charlemagne, or the 
codes of the Visigoths, Lombards, Anglo-Saxons, and other 
barbarous nations, must venerate Christianity as the source 
of many just and merciful laws, which were totally unknown 
to polished as well as to civilized pagans. 

Perhaps no country more greatly needed the light of Chris- 
tianity, or hlis been more eminently benefited by it, than 
England. Druidism, uniformly more sanguinary than other 
cruel modifications of paganism (though in some respects 
less erroneous), was succeeded first by the impure mythology 
of Rome, and then by the sanguinary and war-inspiring wor- 
ship of the deities of the northern hordes, by wnom it was 
invaded from time to time, and finally subdued. Never was 
Christianity attended with circumstances more pleasing, or 
with changes more salutary, than among our rude and fero- 
cious forefathers. The preaching of the Gospel, from tiie 
vei^ earliest time of the Christian era, abolished human sa- 
crinces (principally wretched captives), that were offered by 
the Druias: the rude and unsettled Saxons, when converted 
to Christianity, acqtiired a relish for the comforts of civilized 
life, and ceased to immolate their captives, or the cowardly 
members of their own army. And tne descendants of those 
barbarous savages, who prohibited commercial intercourse 
with strangers, and who thus cruelly put their prisoners to 
death, now feed and clothe them, and encourage intercourse 
with all the nations of the earth. It was the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that, in England, put a stop to the dreadful animosi- 
ties of the barons ; that checked the perpetual feuds of the 
darker ages ; that subdued the pride and nerceness which so 
convuls^ the government of our own and other nations ; that 
gave rise to the singular but beneficial institution of chivalry, 
which tempered the valour of its professors, by uniting in 
the same persons the various and useful virtues of courtesy, 
humaniw, honour, and justice; and, finally, has diffused that 
spirit or practical piety, benevolence, and morality, which 
have justly rendered Britain the glory of all lands. 

Such were the happy changes wrought by Christianity on 
the state of society in ancient times ; nor nas it been less 
useful among modem pagans, so far as its pure and life-giv- 
ing precepts have been propagated and inculcated among 
them. Indeedi on whatever put of the field of misrionaiy 



exertions we ^tl our attention, we have the most satisfactory 
evidence of the mighty efficacy of the Gospel as the mrai^ 
of improving the present condition of mankind. Tims, in 
North America, in South America also, and in the East In- 
dies, wherever Christianity has been carried, it has abolished 
human sacrifices, and all the barbarous practices mentioned 
in the former part of this work;* and has diffused the bless- 
ings of civilization, together with the gl&d tidings of salva- 
tion.' In the West Indies it has mitigated the horrors cf 
slavery, and converted stubborn captives (barbarously anc 
unjustly torn from their native soil) into valuable servants, 
so that a real Christian slave, it is well known, is of grtaie 
value tiian one who is a pagan. 

Further, in Greenland, among a people who, in additicz 
to all the privations which they endure from the severity oi 
the climate, had been lei\ in the lowest stages of savage lik. 
the Moravians or United Brethren have been instrumeotal u 
introducing the comforts and endeannents of civilizalioQ; 
and those outcasts of society may now be seen enjoying the 
food and shelter which tiieir indfustry and pereeveraiice baii 
secured for them. With the admission or the doctrines c: 
Christ, they have relinquished their ferocious habits ; ther 
resumed the exercise of reason, when they began to practise 
the duties of religion ; and instead of exhibiting the miseries 
of their former condition, we behold the edifying speetack 
of men raising their adorations to him who created and re- 
deemed them, and voaUdne in all the commandmeniM and ardh' 
nanee$ of the Lord bhmeSsa. In South Africa, through the 
divine blessing on the labours of the same mis8ioiiarie&, tn^. 
those of other societies, among a race equally removed froia 
the habits of civilization — and, perhaps, still more hostile ts 
the application of any means ot improvement^CLrisUaniiv 
has made a powerful impression ; and has accomplished i 
change, whicn has raised those who were placed at the ex- 
treme point of human nature to the possefision of pie:}* 
decency, and happiness. Similar effects have been pro> 
duced on the western coast of Africa, through the instru- 
mentality of the Church Missionary Society; and the same 
effects are uniformly seen to follow its progress.' 

In short, in proportion as Christianity advances into tfee 
regions of paganism, we may coofidentiy anticipate a meihh 
ration in me general condition of mankind, and a greatPi 
equality in the moral and political advantages of every tribr 
and people. The beneficial effects of the Gospel, indeed, a» 
felt even in Mohammedan countries; for all the b^t mcni 
precepts of the Koran are taken, without acknowledgmeot, 
^rom the Scriptures. Where it agrees with them, it t^s to 
advance human happiness; where it differs from them, i: b 
generally a rhapsoay of falsehoods, contradictions, and absanl 
fables, that win not bear tiie test of examination. 

As, however, recent pacts most powerfully arrest attentka, 
we shall adduce one instance more of the glorious triumph 
of Christianity over paganism, which has been achieved t« 
our oum timtj since the commencement of the present centuiy, 

* See p. 21. wupni. 

• Some writers liave iDiaglDed that ceiuin deteetftble pncticefl of l*<c 
mf«ns were abolished by civiliKstion, and not by the Christuui rrfc^tre 
But the fslsebood of this opinion will appear, by considertnt, thai b.oM. « 
and obscene customs prevailed among the Egyptians, Cartb^ginar.v 
Greelis, and Romans, who were, in many respects, equal to us in GteratuR 
and civilisation, and yet uerfbrmed several hideous ntes hmg after ibei 
had arrived at the pinnacle of refinement Polished heathens offered W 
man victims to rheir gods, and were, on particalar occa^oos, gml^ '^ 
every abomination imputed to the uncivilised, except devouring il«^ir rh 
drf>n. In all rude nations which embraced the GoKprl, ChriMiaatfy ts: 
civilixatinn were as caum and effect, to that the benefiu of the biter an 
to be ascribed to the former. As the Gospel attitened and civiliwd barU 
rians, we may fairly attribute to it the happy effects of civilizatioii. TV 
Prussians and Lithuauiaua having offered human sacrifices, and cfttmuri 
uncivilised till their converrinn in the thirteenth and fouiieenth cenrur«r«. 
it is probable they would have done so tc this day, were il not Cnr Ch'> 
tianity, since the Mimireliana, Circassians, and other heathens, are •rj 
more rude than Christian nations under nearly the ssme cirrnmstanr^A 
of latitude and soil. The Chin<*se and Japanese, though polished mu^rr «. 
and well arquaiotpd with arts snd manufactures, it is well known, pnb.-^I; 
commit crimes which would not be tolerated in the rudest Christian ^Ui 
dom. Upon the. whole, H appears that Christianity has ej^>lod«d »r%>i; 
crimes of the civilized aa well as barbarous heathen, ha(» lauehi earh •• 
them virtues to which he was a stranger, and moat, wherever ii is ««*£ 
bliHhed, prevent rehmses to psfranisin. and the numerous evils re»>ti 'i'« 
from false systems otrelision.— Dr. Ryan'a History of Religion, pp. l77, i> 

> The details on which the sbove siateinents are foimded, iiiav be s- d 
in Crantz's Historjr «f Greenland, 2 vols. 8vo. I/mdon, 1R2(^; lam !>e^ 
Journal of his Visit to South Africa in 1816 and 1816, 4to. liOnrion, 181^i : airf 
in the later Reporta of the Society for Propagating the Gocnel in For'-^s 
Parts, and of the Society for Promoting Chrtsitsn Rnowled^; of 'U 
Church Minsionary Sociefv ; of the Society for Missions estsbriKh«-d bv ir 
Unitas Fratruro or Iforavians; of the l4)ndon Missionary Sociefy : of rl> 
Baptist Mi«slons in the East Indlea ; and of the Wefleyan Miss-v^nsrv ^ 
ciety.— Abstracts of the most recent of these reports of Chrietiau be^mtv 
ienee (comprising also much important geographical informatbin) tamj in 
Ntnte Um iieiiMical JournU eooUecl " The Buntooarj Restater." 
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the nnmenms clnstera of islands in the southern Pacific 
(yan, Uirongh the divine blessing on the unwearied labours 
' devoted missionaries; who have persevered in their ardn- 
18 undertaking, under discouragsments the most protracted 
id depressing, and with a natient endurance of privations 
>t easily comprdiended by tnoee who have always remained 
home, or visited onljr civilized portions of forei^ climes. 
I common with missionaries in other parts of me world, 
ley have been described by the enemies of religion, as igno- 
uit and dogmatical fanatics ; more intent on the mculcation 
' the peculiarities of their sect or party, than in promoting 
e weU-being of the people ; holding out no inducement by 
«cept or example to inaustrious habits, &c. : but the pu- 
urr STATE of the islands in which they spent so many 
sara, compared with what it was previously to and at the 
me of their arrival (as recorded in the voyages of captains 
:ook and Bligh, and other navigators), and during several 
ibsequent years, presents a sufficient and triumphant refuta- 
on of every charge of this kind. For, in Otaheite (more 
^rreetly Tahiti), and many neighbouring islands, jnany 
lousand aduii inhabitants, togetlier with their chieftains,* 
oluntarily embraced, and ma<& an open profession of the 
Christian faith, without the intervention or influence of any 
7 hristian potentate or state; and the consequence has been 
[le abolition of thefl--^i tdokUry-^-^yf infaniiddb-^ the 
Irrtoy Sotktv (a pnvilesed order that practised the vilest 
Tuelty and abominations;— of human mcrifiu»~^oi the mut' 
fer of prisoners taken in battle— of the principal eauaea of war 
taelf— of poiygamy^^f unnatural crimes — and of various 
iher immoral and tndeetnt practices^ both in public and pri- 
ate life, that were connected with their idolatiy. Instead 
'f a rude administration of justice, founded on tne arbitrary 
4rill of the chieftains, a system of equitable laws has been 
»tahlished, with the voluntary consent of the sovereign, 
;hiefVains, and people, founded on the basis of Christian 
>rinciples. Education, civilization, and industry' are rapidly 
ipreaaing throogh those islands ; for, where the precepts of 
uhristianity are diffused, idleness never fails to become dia- 
repatable, and dvilization inevitably folhwt. Men, devoted 
to intemperance, cruel, profligate, and ungodly, have been so 
changed in their hearts and Uves, as to become virtuous and 
useful members of society; and many thousands of adult 
persons (besides their children) who a few yeara since were 
snveloped in error, sensuality, and idolatry, nave been turned 
from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. Public, 
iocial, and domestic worehip are universal, and private devo- 
ion is supposed to be almost universal.* Who can contem- 
plate the former condition of these islands, with their ii^a- 
ntants groaning, and consuming under the tyranny of a croel 

System of idolatry, and of vices still more destructive— and 
en contrast with it the natives in their present circum- 
stances, gradually emerging from their former darkness and 
misery under the benign influence of Christianity ; worohip- 
ping the trae Crod, becoming honourable membera of the 
Uhnstian chnich, reading the Holy Scriptures (for a written 
language has been given to them), advancing m the Imow- 
ledge <N Jesus Chns^ improving in their menta) and moral 
itharacter, and in their social habits, wilh the comforts of 
civilized life daily multiplying around them^— where is the 

' By the ioatmnienUiity of native teacher^ chielljr, huthe Gospel been 
»rned to tlie PaUteer Islands, at the distance of 2S0 miles east of Tahiti ; 
RaiTuvai, six islands &00 miles southward of Tahiti ; and to the Harvey 
Wanda, 600 miles west'south-west of it. They are preparing to make set* 

^6011 OB otiier islands still more remote. (Orme's Dlscoarse on the 
orj of the South Sea Mission, p. 33.) The Christian religion iias also 
a Tolontarily embraced by the iohabituits of sereral of the iandwich 
inJ«, through the divine blessing on the labours of the missionaries sent 
by the North American Bfissionary Society ; and in New Zealand by 
misnoaaries sent forth by the Church Missionary and the Wesleyan 
w^ouj Socirtiea. 

Tlie results in the way of civlUzalion which have slready oeenrred In 
le iOutdm, since their Inhabitants embraced Christianity, are extrsor* 
ary, comMering their diaadvantagea. " Among savages, who a ahort 
e noce were but a few decrees removed from the state or nature, print* 
presses have been eatabnshed, written laws promulgated, the trial by 
adopied, the rudlmeou of navies formed, regular roads made, piers 
ruaet^ comfotlable houses built, and manv of the conveniences, end 
lira some of the luxuries, of life introduced. Are not these evidence! of 
m operation of powerful principles, and of an failluence of a high moral 
MMer r* (Orme's Discourse on Misaions, p. 29.) 
a de« the Narrstive ofUie Mission to Otalieite, published by the Directors 
the London Missionary Society, 8vo. London, 1818 ; and pardcularly Mr. 
Ua'8 FolyneMan Researches, London, 1829, In 2 vols. 8vo. ; also their He- 
rts for the yeara 1819 to 1833 inclusive. Many thousand copies of a 
^eitean version of the gospel of St Luke have k>ng been in circulatkm, 
'ides a large number of spelling-books. Scripture lessons, and cate* 
a. The nnmber of natives in the Oeorgian Idands onfy, who are 
e to read, amoonta to several thousands. Stehools have been erected. 
eTery district, by command of the late king Pomarre ; who himself 
Dposed the alphabet at the beginning of the ipelling-book, and worked 
•aae of the ant alMeu at the prtaitini-preia. 



Christian who can contsmplate these things, and not evi- 
dently perceive the finger oiDivine Providence^— a most con- 
vincing proof of the efficacy of the Gospel, and a most powei^ 
ful incentive, as well as encouragement to further miasionaiy 
exertional 

VI. Such are the effects which Christiani^ is actually 
producing in our own times. Contrast them with the effects 
of that aueistical philosophy, which towards the close of the 
eighteenth century plunged France in desolation, misery, and 
anarchy almost indescribable, and then judge of the want of 
candour and truth, in an onposer of Christianity, who, with 
such facts before him, couia assert that the Christian religion 
is ''a pestilence more destructive of life, happiness, and 
peace, than all other pestilences combined." ! ! ! 

It is, however, in the private walks of life, especially, that 
the efficacy of the Christian system has been practically felt 
in reclaiming the profane ana immoral to sonriety, canity, 
tnith, and piety, and to an exemplary behaviour in relative 
life. Having been madt fret from ain, and baxtme the wer 
vania of God, they have thetrfruU unto holiness, and, after pa 
tiently continuing in well-domg, and cheerfully bearing vari- 
ous afflictions (supported by uie precious promises of the 
Bible), they joyfully meet death ; being cheered by the hoo& 
of eternal hfe, as the gift of God through Jesus Cknst : while 
they who are best acquainted with the Gospel are most con 
vinced that they have been rendered wiser, more holy, ae 
well as more happy, by believing it ; and that there is a 
reality in religion, though various conflicting interests and 
passions may keep them from duly embracing it *' There 
are indeed enthusiasts also, but they become such by forsak- 
ing the old rule of &ith and duty for some new fancy ; and 




peculiar gi 

is adapted to every rant and station in life. Is the Chris- 
tian favoured with temporal blessings % He is instructed how 
to enjoy them aright, and to distribute to the necessities of 
those who are in want Are his circumstances contracted 1 
It preserves him from repining. He hath learned in whatso' 
ever state he is, therewith to be content. He knows both how to 
be abased, and how to abound /—every where, and in all things, 
he is instructed, both to be full and to be hungrVf—both to 
abound and to suffer need. Nor does the Gospel only pro- 
duce contentment, but it gives to its possessor a certain 
dignity and authority, whicn the greatest can never acquire 
without it The rods and axes of despots may extort an 
outward reverence, but nothing commands the hearts and 
affections of men like real piety and goodness. Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise of the I ft that 
now is, and of that which is to come, (1 Tim. iv. 8.^ A con- 
sdentious discharge of the duties of religion conciliates the 
love and esteem of mankind, and establishes a fair character 
and unblemished reputation. While the real Christian fears 
God and honours the king, he is honest in his dealings, fri]H 

Sd in hi^ expenses, and industrious in the proper calling of 
s life ;* and aims to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour in 
all /Atfi^a.— Real Christians, whatever be their rank in life, 
have a peculiar enjoyment in the possession of temporal 
goods (whether they oe few or many), while the ungodly 
find emptiness in aU their possessions : for the mind, ren- 
dered happy by the holy and excellent principles that govern 
it, mixes its own sweetness with whatever good is receiv^ 
and imparts an extraordinary relish to it ; while the unholy 
dispositions of those who are not in a Christian state of 
mind, must, by their very nature, prevent such persons from 
enjoying what they possess. 

But 3ie happjr effects of Christianity are not confined tc 
prosperity : its sincere professors have also peculiar const 
lations in the day of adversity. The expenence of every 
day proves that man is bom to trouble ; ana religion will not 
prevent the Christian from being made to feel what it is, to 
share in the common lot of mankind. But, what supports 
will it afford him, when the cup of affliction is put into his 
hands ! Supports to which mere men of the world are utter 
strangers. These are for the most part miserable in their 
affliction. K they be kept from murmuring, it is the sum* 
mit of their attainments, while Christians are enabled to 
glory even in tribulation, and cordially to approve all the 
divine dispensations towards them. They ^ruly possess a 
peace that passeth all understanding. Being justified biffaitk^ 
they have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Ckrti, and 
they also htoe the testimony of a good eonsdenee, that, in ' 

* fleottPi Conunentary on the Blbl«i voL 1. pnf. p. jnl 
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pUdty and godly tineaity^ bv ihtgrmt of Ood^ they have had 
their eonoenatUm m tht woria, 'uda is to diem a source of 
unspeakaoie joy, with which a ttnmger intermeddleth not 
* What troa£le, indeed, can overwhelm, what fear can dis- 
compose, that man who loveih Christ, and keepeth his words ? 
What earthly power can make such a man unhappy ! "Will 
you take away his riches 1 His treasure is in heaven. Will 
you banish him from home ? His country is above. Will 
you bind him in chains? His conscience, his spirit, hbt 
affections, are all free. Will you destroy his body 1 His 
body shall be raised incorruptible at the last day, and his 
SOU! will immediately return unto God, who gave it Hear 
ven itself is but an emblem of his happiness. As heaven 
is enlightened by the rising sun, his soui is illuminated by 
that Sun of righteousness, which ariseth, without setting, in 
his heart. As heaven is intrinsically bright and beautiful, 
though clouds obscure and midni^t darkness surround it, 
he is peaceful, happy, and serene, m the midst of trials and 
afflictions. As heaven is exalted above the storms and tem- 
pests of this lower atmosphere, he is elevated above the dis- 
tractions and perturbations of this troublesome world. He 
is a Christian. His conversation is in heaven. His life is 
hid, with Christ, in God. 

*' We admit, then, that such a Christian has his sorrows. 
But his sorrow is sweeter than this world's ioy. Every trial, 
every affliction, draws him nearer to his Goo. In Uie secrecy 
of his chamber, in the silence of midnight, he has a resource 
which the world knows not of. He pours forth his fears, 
his apprehensions, his griefs, into the bosom of his Maker. 
Suffering thus becomes a well-epring of delight ; for it is 
felt to be a source of spiritual improvement. Thus it is, 
that all thinffs work together, not only for good, but for en- 
joyment, to them that Fove their God. Thus it is, that if 
they sow in tears, they also reap in joy ."< Far different from 
this is the joy of the hypocrite or of the ungodly. His joy 
is a malignant passion, excited by the temporary success of 
some of his devices. Folly ia joy to him that ia destitute of 
wisdom ; but the triumphing of tht wicked ie short ; and the 
joy of the hypocrite ia Irui for a momerd ; God ia not in all 
their thoughta, l^herefore they aay unto (rod, Depcartfrom im, 
for we desire not thee nor the knowledge of thy ways. What 
%a the Almighty that we should aerve him ? What profU ahould 
toe have if we pray to him .?» 

But it is m the prospect of /u/vri^y, especially, tiiat the 
happy effects of Christianity are peculiarly felt and dis- 
played. The hour of death must, unavoiaably, arrive to 
every individual of the human race. In that awful moment, 
when the soul is hoverinff on the confines of two worlds, 
suffering the agony of bodUy torture, and ^e remorse of an 
accusing conscience, something is surely needed to cheer the 
mind. But, in this exigency, the only consolation afforded 
by infidelity is, '' that there is no hereaf^r.'* When friends 
and relatives are expressing by their agonized looks what 
they are afraid to utter : when medicines ana pains are rack- 
ing the debilitated frame : when the slumbers of cqnscience 
are for ever broken, and ite awful voice raised :---all— all 
that unbelief can present to sustain the mind in this trying 
hour is — the cold and the comfortless doctrine of an eternal 

SLEEP. 

That these sentiments are uneaual at such a period to sup- 
port the mind, is evident from tne death-beds of the most 
eminent of their advocates. Whilst a Paul, a Peter, and a 
John, and the whole host of Christian martyrs, could sur- 
vey, unmoved, death in ite most terrific forms : while many 
have vehemently longed for ite approach, desiring to depart, 
and be with Chriat : while some have exulted in the midst of 
the most excruciating bodily tortures: — Voltaire endured 
horrors never to be expressed. His associates have attempted 
to conceal the fact ; but the evidence is toa strong to be re- 
futed. Like Herod, who was smitten by an angel whilst 
receiving undue homage from men ; so, immediately after 
his return from the theatre in which he had been inhaling the 
incense of adulation from a silly ptHiulace, he felt that the 
stroke of death had arrested him. Immediately his friends 
crowded around him, and his brethren of the Illuminati ex- 
horted him to die like a hero. In spite of tiieir admonitions, 
he sent for the cur^ of St. Gervais; and, after confession, 
signed in the presence of the abb6 Mignot (his nephew^, 
and of the marquis de Villevielle (one of the Illuminati), 
his recantetion of his former principles. After this visit, 
Che cure was no more allowed to see him. His former 

& Bp. Jebb'i Sermons, p. 86. 
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friends, having obtained possession of his house, imerdieted 
all access unto him. It has, however, crept oat by mentis 
of the nurse who attended him, that he died in unutterable 
affony of mind.' D'Alenobert, Diderot, and about twenty 
otiiers, who beset his apartment, never approached him with- 
out receiving some bitter execration. Often he would curse 
them, and exchiim, '* Retire ! It is you who have brooght 
me to my present stete. Begone ! I could have done with- 
out you all ; but you could not exist without me. And what 
a wretehed glory have you procured me !^* 

These reproaches were succeeded by the dreadful reeol* 
lection of his own part in the conspiracy against religioa. 
He was heard, in anguish and in dread, alternately suppli- 




by God and man. It seemed as if the hand, which had 
traced of old the sentence of an impious king, now traeed 
before his eyes his own blasphemies. In vain he tnmed 
away /rom the contemplation oi them. The time was «nnbg 
apace, when he was to appear before the tribunal of him 
whom he had blasphemed ; and his physicians, particQlariy 
Dr. Tronchin, railing in to administer relief, thundeistrodM 
retired. His associates would, no doubt, willingly have 
suppressed these facte ; but it was in vain. The niaiesehal 
de Richelieu fled from his bed-side, declaring it to be a sisht 
too terrible to be endured; and Dr. Tronchin obseryed, that 
the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea of those of 
Volteire.^ The last hours of D^Alembert were like those 
of Voltaire.' Condorcet boaste, that he refused admissioii 
to the eur^ on his second visit Such a refusal evideiiilj 
shows that he feared what an interview would disclose^— 
Hume, instead of meeting death with the calmness of a phi- 
losopher, played the buffoon in that awful hoar, provinet bj 
his comic actions, his anxiety to drown serious thought.— 
Diderot and Gibbon discovered the same anxiety, by deeply 
interesting themselves in the most trifling amusements. Tfiie 
last hours of Paine were such as might nave been expected 
from his previous immoral and unprincipled habits. Though, 
in reply to the inuuiry of his medical attendant whether h» 
believed or wishea to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son ct 
God, he declared that he ** had no wish to believe on thai 
subject;" yet, during the paroxysms of his distress and 

Kain, he would invoke the name of that Saviour whom he 
ad blasphemed by liis writings, in a lone of voice that woeU 
alarm tiio house : and at len^ he expired, undeplored aad 
detested by his adopted countrymen.* A conduct like this 
proves that there was one spark of horror in the soak of 
these antegoniste of revelation which all their philosophir 
efforte were unequal to extin^ish. 

The whole of the atheist's creed, with respect to the futa^e 
world, is comprised in the following summary: that his 
body, be^n by chance or necessity, is continued withooi 
design, and perishes without hope ; that his soul is a men 
attribute of his body, useless and worthless while he livn, 
and destined at his death to rottenness and eomiptioo ; mei 
that the sooner it is returned to ite parent mould the beciex. 
And, by his mandate, he consigns mankind to the dark a^ 
desolate regions of annihilation. By thb sweeping sentenee. 
which he passes on all the human race, he tekes dviray frc@ 
himself and his fellow-men, every motive, furnished oy ih* 
fear of future punishment or by the hope of future rewards. 
to virtuous, upright, or amiable conduct. 

On the other hand, how glorious are the Christianas Tirwi 
of the future world. From the promise of his Creator^ ht 
learns that his body, aown here in corruption, weakneaa^ gU 
dishonour, ahall be raised, beyond the grave, in ineom^riiim, 
power, and ghry, with so many attributes of mind or fpirU^ 
as to be denominated by Him who made it a spiritual bod^, 

• The flune nurse, " being many years altervrardi requested to wak cm 
a sick Protestant geatleuian, refused, till she was assur'^d h« wan b> : « 
phil sopher: declaring, if he were, she would on no account incur l^f 
danger of witnessing such a scene as she had been compelled to do af i V 
death of M. Voltaire." Bp. Wilson's (of Calcutta) Lectures oa the Fx 
denbes of Christianity, ▼ol. li. p. 412. 8vo. edition. Dr. Wilson adds, "a^ 
he received the account from the son of the gentleman to wlxwe djioc 
bed the woman was invited. 

« The reader will find a full account of this tnussactfon, and of tbe K^^ 
rid death of Voltaire, in the abb^ Barmel's History of Jacobinism, rvt . 
ch. 17. pp. 377—380. This account was confirmed by M. de Luc, a l»^ > 
sopher of distinguished science, and of the greatest honour and prdt-ftw 

• Ibid. pp. 381, 382. 

• See Cheetham'sLife of Paine, pp. 15^160. (8ro. London, 18191; «t k i 
is reprinted from the American pubticotion. What roust hmxe be«>« ^£« 
agony of that man's mind, who could azclaim as Paine did on one occa 
^rah— " / think I can say ithat they make Jents CkrUi to «ay» — * Jf 
CM, my Ood, why hast thouforaaken me V " Ibid. p. 167. 
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Erer young, active, and uodecaying, it shall be reunited 
to the immortal mind, purified from erery stain and every 
error. This perfect man shall be admitted, with an open and 
abundant entrance^ into the heaven of heavens, the peculiar 
residence of Infinite Majesty, and the chosen seat of infinite 
dominion. In this noblest of all habitations, this mansion 
of everlasting joy, he shall be united with nn innumerable 
multitude of companions like himself, sanctified, immortal, 
and happy. Enrolled among the noblest and best beings in 
the universe, a child^ a priest^ a king in the house of his 
Heavenly Father, his endless and only destination will be 
to know, love, serve, and enjoy God ; to interchange the 
best afiTections and the best ofl^es with his glorious com- 
panions : and to advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness, 

....FOR BVCIL* 

This is no ideal picture. Hones and consolations like 
these have, in every ag[e of Christianity, supported the 
minds of millions of^Christians, in the humble and retired 
walks of life, as well as in exalted stations. They cheered 
and animated the minds of such men as the Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, Locke. Addison, 
Boerhaave, Lord Lyttleton, Baron Haller, Sir William Jones, 
Beattie, voA very many other distinguis^ied laymen (divines 
are designedly omittea\ both British and foreign, who ap- 

Slied thnr mighty intellects to the investigntinn and eluci- 
atioa of the evidences of the Christian records ; and whose 
liT<;s and writings will continue to instruct and edify the 
world, 80 long as the art of printing shall perpetuate them. 

Such aie the effects which the Christian revelation has 
actually produced on the happiness of nations, as well as of 
individuals. Philosophy and infidelity (we have seen) are 
alike inadequate to accomplish them. An evU tree, we know, 
hringetk f<frth not good fruit. If, therefore, this revelation 
were net of God it could do nothing. 



SECTION V. 

TBB nCCUAB ADVANTAOES, POSSESSED BT THE CHM8TIAN 
RBTELATION OVER ALL OTHER RELIGIONS, A DEMONSTRATIVE 
ETIDEIVCB or ITS DIVINE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITT. 

Peculiar advantages of Christianity over aft other religions. 
— L In its perfection, — 11. Its openness, — ^III. //• adaptation 
f the capacities of all men^ and to the gro-aing adtmncement 
of mankind in knowledge and refinement. — IV. The spiritU' 
afity of its worship. — V. Its opposition to the spirit of the 
worltL — ^VI. Its humiliationof man and exalting f»f the Deity. 
— Vn. Its restoration of order to the -world. — ^VIII. Its ten- 
dency to eradicate all evil passions from the heart, ^^IX. Its 
contrariety to the covetonsness and ambition of mankind, — X, 
Its restoring the divine image to wew.^— XI. It§ mighty ejects. 

All the truths stated in the preceding pages will appear 
?itill more evident, if we consider the Christian revelation, as 
it stands opposed to all other religions or pretended revela- 
tions. The excellency of the Christian revelation consists in 
this, that it possesses advantages which no other reli- 
gions OR REVELATIONS HAVE, at the snme time that it has none 
of the defects by which they are characterized. 

We afiUrm, that no other religion or revrlation has adyan- 
ta<Te8 equal to those of the Christian revelation or religion ; 
for no other can pretend to have been confirmed by ancient 
prophecies. Even Mohammed thought it better to oblige 
men to call the Scripturps in question, than to derive any ar- 
guments from them, which might serve to confirm his mis- 
sion. There are indeed several religions which have had 
their martyrs, but of what description 1 — Superstitious men, 
w'jn b'indly exposed themselves to death, like the ignorant 
Kast Indians, thousands of whom prostrate themselves before 
lh*» idol Juggernauth, and hundreds of whom devote them- 
selves to be crushed by the wheels of the machine that car- 
ries the colossal image of their idol. But no religion, be- 
V les the (Christian, was ever confirmed by the blcbd of an 
infinit'* number of sensible underftandng martyrs, who vo- 
inntarily suflfered death in defence of what they had seen ; 
wlio from vicious and profligate persons, became exemplary 
frr the sanctity of their lives, upon the confidence they had 
in their Master ; and who at length, being dispersed through- 
otit the world, by their death gained pros lytes ; and making 

• Dwigtu's S/«ieui or Theology, p. oo. 
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their blood the seed of the church, cheerfully suffered mar* 

S^rdom, having certain assurance of being cp wned aftei tleir 
eath : a certain assurance which they derived frcin what 
they themselves had formerly seen. 

\Ve find other religions, which pretend to be confirme 1 
and authorized by several signs and extraordinary events 
from heaven. TKjlis, the Romans used to attribute to their 
religion all the advantages they obtained over rther nations; 
and the Mohammedans pretend that the great successes, which 
God was pleased to give their prophet, wi re so many cer- 
tain and undeniable marks of the truth of iheir religion. But 
to pretend that temprral prosperity is a certain charactrr cf 
a true religion, or adversity that of a false one, is to bu| prse 
that the most profligate wretches, provided tliey are happy 
in this world, are the greatest favourites of God. But certainly 
it is not profperity or adversity simply eun»,deTed, but pros- 
perity or adversity as fardukl by God or h s prttphtts that is 
a certain character of true religion : and when we afl^rm th'.it 
several extraordinary events tear witness to the truth of 
Christianity, we mean only those events which had been 
f retr^ld by the prophets; as, for instance, the calling rf the 
Gentiles, the destruction of Jerusalem, and ihe establishment 
of the Christian church. Finally, there may be several r^ 
ligions that may deceive, but it is oi«ly ihe ( nrisiian religion 
that can truly satisfy mankind. 'I'lure are sr.me relifrious 
Grounded upon fabulous mirack's, aiui eoiiiimied by witnesses 
eaMly convicted of imposture; but it is only the Christian 
religion that is firmly and solidly estiblished up( n true mira- 
cles and valid testimonies. It appears, then, that no religion 
in the worid has such extrarrdinary qualifications as the 
Christian religion ; of which it must a^so be affirmed, that it 
is free from all such defects as are incident to other religions. 

No deep n'search, no great sagacity or penetration of mind, 
is necessary to discover this truth ; for it is manifest thst the 
Christian religion is not designed for the satisfaction rf the 
carnal and worldly appetites of men, like that of the Jews, 
who aspired only afte temporal prosperity ahd woridl y pomp : 
nor is it a monstrous medley, like that of the ancient Sama- 
ritans, made up of a ridiculous mixture of the pagnn and Jew* 
ish religion : nor has it any of the faults or extnwagant super* 
stitions of the pagan religion. But as it would extend this 
chapter (alreaoy perhaps tr^ long) to a disproportionate 
length, were we to oppose it particularly to all the errors t f 
other religions, we snail confine our comparison to showing 
the advantages possessed by the Christian religion over all 
the rest, in the following respects : — 

I. In its Perfection. 

Other religions, as being principally of human invention and 
institution, were formed by degrees from the different imagina- 
tions of several persons, who successively made such additions 
or alterations as they thought convenient The Greeks, for ex- 
ample, addcti several things to that religion which they received 
from the Egyptians ; and the Romans to that which they had re- 
ceived from the Greeks. Menander improved upon the senseless 
impieties of Simon Magus; and Satuminus and Basilides added 
to those of Menander.^ And the reason i»« heraose men are never 
weary of inventing, nor the people of believing, novelties. But 
it is not so with the Christian religion, which was wholly deli- 
vered by Christ, is entirely contained in every one of the Gospels, 
and even in each epistle of the apostles. Whatever alterations 
men have thought fit to make in the doctrine which Christ brought 
into the world only corrupted its purity and spirituality, as ap- 
pears by the great disproportion there is between the apostolical 
doctrine and the ordinary speculations of men. 

n. In its Openness. 

Other religions durst not show themselves openly in full light, 
and therefore were veiled over with a mysterious silence and af- 
fected darkness. Some of the Gnostics chose the night to cover 
the impurity of their abominable mysteries. And the Romans 
exposed themselves to the satirical raillery of their pocU, by being 
so caveful to conceal the worship they paid to their goddess Bona. 
Julian and Porphyry exerted all their talents, either to set oft 
the ridiculous and oflfensive ceremonies of paganism, or to palliate 
their superstition, by several various explanations of it ; as when 
*lhey positivelv aflirmeil, that they worshipped one only supreme 
God, though they acknowledged at the same time other subordi- 
nate deities depending one upon another; and when they endea- 
voured to justify the worship they paid to their idols, by using 
many subtle and nice distinctions. It is certain that there is a 

• Sec an secounf of these false leachersof Chns'Uirnty. in T>r l..iri'ner't 
I IlimoryotUerelics. 
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prindfle of pride in the hearts of men, whidi is die reason why 
they cannot endure to be accused of entertaining any absurd and 
extravagant opinions ; so that whenever their passions have made 
tiiem embrace a religion which seems not very reasonable, they 
employ all their ingenuity to make it at least appear consonant 
to reason. But the Christian religion requires no veil to cover 
it, no mysterious silence, no dark dusimulation, or close disguise, 
although it proposes such kinds of x>bjects to us as "are vastly con- 
trary to all our prejudices and received opiidons. The apostles 
fteely confess that the preaching of the Gospel is, as it were, an 
apparent folly ; but yet they assure us that God was resolved to 
save the world by that seeming folly. They knew that the death 
of Christ became a scandal to the Jew, and a foUy to the Greek ; 
yet they publicly declared, that they were determined not to know 
any thing save Jesus Christ and lum crucified. And how comes 
it then that they did not in the least degree extenuate, or endea- 
Tour to soften the sense of that seeming paradox (so far were 
they firom concealing it), but were strongly and fully persuaded 
of the truth of that adorable mystery, and the abundance of their 
nnderstanding served only to make them more fully comprehend 
the efficacy of the cross 1 

m. In its Adaptation to erery eztsting state, constitution, 
and to the capacities of all men. 

If we were strictly to consider some religions, we should find 
that they were at first, for the most part, instituted either by poets 
or philosophers ; and that they generally sprang firom the sportive 
conceits or witty speculations of the understanding ; which is the 
reason why they were not so universally approved. The phi- 
losophers always derided the religion of the vulgar ; and the vul- 
gar understood nothing of the religion of the pMlosophers. So- 
crates ridiculed the religion of the Athenians ; and the Athenians 
accused Socrates of impiety and atheism, and condemned him to 
death. The Christian religion alone is approved both by the 
philosophers and also by the vulgar people, as neither depending 
upon the ignorance of the latter, nor proceeding from the learning 
of the former. It has a divine efficacy and agreeable pover, 
9uitable to aU hearU: it is adapted to all climates, and to every 
existing state-constitution, and is suited to all classes of the human 
intellect, and to every variety of human character 

1. The Christian religion is adapted to harmonize with every 
existing state-constitution. It has, indeed, nothing immediately 
to do with political afiairs. It &shions every individual, and 
produces in him that knowledge and those dispositions and fill- 
ings, which enable him to live contented in any place, and be- 
come a useiVil citizen under every kind of civil constitntion, and 
a fiuthful subject of every government It does not, according to 
the principles of its Author, erect one state within another ; nor 
does it in any case disturb the public tranquillity (for loyalty and 
true piety are never disunited), nor can the interest of the church 
ever come in collision with that of the government On the 
other hand, that state, whose citizens should really be formed 
agreeably to the principles of Christianity, would unquestionably 
be the happiest and most flourishing. Its rulers would ha^e the 
most faithfiil, obedient, and active subjects; and the state itself 
would be distinguished for an order, which would need no power 
or constraint for its preservation. The arts and sciences would 
flourish there, without being abused and made the means of poi- 
soning the morals of the people: life also would there be enjoyed 
in the most agreeable and tranquil manner, and all property and 
lights would be perfectly secured. No state would be more firmly 
connected together, and consequently more terrible and invinci- 
ble to its enemiesJ 

2. Further, the Christian religion is adapted to every class of 
the human intellect : it is level to the capacity of the most simple 
and ignorant, though infinitely raised above the philosophy of 
the wise: it is sublime without being nicely speculative, and 
simple without being mean; in its sublimity preserving its clear- 
ness, and in its simplicity preserving its dignity. In a word, 
there is nothing so great nor so inconsiderable in human society, 
but what may some way fiall under its consideration, and it is 
equally approved of and admired by alL It is, moreover, most 
wonderfully adapted to those habits and sentimentB, which spring 
up in the advancement of knowledge and refinement, and which 
■eem destined to continue fat ages, as they have done fi>r the lasf 
three centuries, and to spread fiiemselves more and more widely 
over the human race. Since the introduction of the Christian 
religion, "human nature has made great progress, and society 
experienced great changes ; and in this advanced condition of the 

»BelnbanfBPIsnoftIieFdaiiderorGaurl8tiaiillj,pp.Sll,SlSL New York, 



world, Christianity, instead of lonngits ippGcation and importiooe, 
is found to be more and more congenial and adapted to iimq'i 
nature and wants. Men have outgrown the other iiutitutJofi5 of 
that period when Christianity appeared, its philosophy, its nodo 
of warfiire, its policy, its public and private economy ; bot Cbis. 
tianity has never shrunk as intellect has opened, .but has ilnsji 
kept in advance of men's faculties, and unfolded nobler viewBin 
proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers and A 
fections, which our nature has developed, find more than adequite 
objects in this religion. Christianity is indeed peeuliarij fitted 
to the more improved stages of society, to the more deliate sen. 
sibilities of refined minds, and especially to that dissatisfsctioo 
with the present state, which always grows with the growth of 
our moral powers and afiections. As men advance io dfilia. 
tion, they become susceptible of mental sufierings, to whkh nidff 
ages are strangers; and these Christianity is fitted to isso^ 
Imagination and intellect become more restless ; and Christiaoit) 
brings them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent tnitk^ 
the solemn and unbounded prospects which it unfolds. Thk fiii 
ness of our religion to more advanced stages of sodety than tbt 
in which it was introduced, to wants of human nature not iIm 
developed, seems to me very striking The reiigioD bean the 
marks of having come from a Being who perfectly nndetstco^ 
the human mind, and had power to provide for its progreas. This 
feature of Christianity is of the nature of prophecy. It was in 
anticipation of future and distant ages ; and when we comider 
among whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, can we Ind 
an explanation of this peculiarity ?"> 

IV. In the Spirituality of its Worship. 

Other religions brought men from spiritual objects to thw 
which were corporeal and earthly : the Christian religion bringi 
them from the objects of sense to those of the understanding. 
We all know that when the heathens deified men, or worshtppeii 
a deity under a human shape, they were so for from pajfing to 
that deity a worship due to a spiritual nature, that their adon* 
tion consisted in several games, shows, and divers exenssei of 
the body. The Jews and Samaritans, by their e^ger dispota 
whether Grod was to be worshipped in Jerusalem or on mouot 
Oerazim, extinguished charity, the true spirit of religion, in their 
violent defences of the external part of it. Nay, the prophets 
complained formerly that the Jews made a true ftst to coosiit ia 
bowing down their heads as a bulrush, and putting on suiciotb 
and ashes.' And the Holy Scripture observes, that the ,vieSi 
of Baal were wont to cut themselves with knives and lanon 
when they sacrificed to him, as if there were no other way to 
make their god hear their prayers, but by inflicting such pnniib- 
ments on their own bodies.^ The modem Jews cannot be per- 
suaded that we have been called to the knowledge of the tnx 
God (though they find we all profess to put our trust and coo£* 
dence in hxm), because they perceive not that we use any ear* 
poreal ceremonies. And the Mohammedans, more irrDligioiis 
than superstitious, make their religion and its happtaess depefu! 
chiefly on their senses. When they worship, they tum them- 
selves towards Mecca, as the Jews turned towards Jenualen, 
and earnestly desire of God that he would gratify their senses: 
and though they have a sort of religious respect for the letten 
that compose the name of God, and the paper on which it ii 
written, yet they are enjoined to oppress men that bear the image 
of God, by their religion, which breathes nothing bat viokifce. 
fury, and oppression. 

The reason why men thus usually refer every thing to tbar 
senses, is, because a worship that is corporeal and sensual is &r 
more easy ; it is much easier for a man to take the sim for a God. 
than to be continually occupied in seeking after a God that i« in- 
visible : to solemnize games and fisstivals in honoor of a pre- 
tended deity, than to renounce himself for the sake of a true one: 
it is much easier for him to fast, than to renounce his vicea; to 
sing spiritual songs, or bow to a statue, than forgive hia enemi» 
It appears, then, that the Christian religion bears a more excel- 
lent character, as it gives us for the object of our worahip, not i 
God under a human shape, but a God, that is a spint>,^ ^J 
teaches us to honour him, not with a carnal, but with a v^rm 
worship ; and this Christ himself has very eleganUy told ui » 
these words, God it a spint, and they that vorthip Wm «^ 
vorthip him in tpirit and in truth, (John iv. 84.) Who couifl 
fill his mind with such elevated notions 1 And how comes it tM 
he so excellently sets down in that short precept the geniaa oi 
true religion, of which men before were wholly ignorant . 

• Dr. W. E Chann!ng»s DIscoarse on the Evidences of «^gj®J f*^ 
gkm, pp. 36. 3& Bristol, ISM. (Raprinled from the American editw ; 
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v. In its Ofpqsxtion to thk Spirit or tbk World. 

It may be laid of all other leligiona, without exception, that 
tliey induce ua to lock afler the plcasurefl and profits of the world 
in the worship of God; whereas the. Christian religion makes 
us glorify God by lenoondng the world. Thus the heathens, 
designing lather to please themselves than their deities, intro- 
duced into religion whatOTer could in any way flatter and divert 
them : and the Mohammedan religion, not being encumbered 
^^ith many ceremoniea, at least affixes temporal advantages to 
the practice of its worship; as if the pleasures of the world 
were to be the future reward of religion : but certainly both of 
them are much mistaken : for the heathens should have known 
that the worship of God consisted not in diverting and pleasing 
themselves ; and the Mohammedans should not have been igno- 
rant, that sinte temporal and worldly advantages were insuffi- 
cient in themselves to satisfy the boundless desires of the human 
Heart, they could not come in competition with those benefits 
which true religion had peculiarly designed for him. But both 
these followed the motions of self-love, which being naturally 
held in suspense between the world and religion, imagines that 
nothing can be more pleasant than to unite them both, thinking 
thereby to reconcile its inclination and duty, consecrate its plesp 
aurea, and put no difference between conscience and interest 

But the first rule of true religion teaches us, that that mutual 
agreement is imposrible ; or, to use its own words, that Christ 
and Belial are incompatible one with the other ; that we must 
either glorify God at the expense of worldly pleasures, or pos- 
sess the advantages of the world with the loss of our religion : 
and this certainly shows the Christian religion to hxkve a divine 
character. 

VI. Id its HuftiiLiATioN or Man Aim Exaltation op thi 
DEirr. J 

Other iaise religions debase the Deity and exalt man : whereas 
the Christian religion humbtet man, aiul exaU* the Deity. The 
Egyptians, a nation that boasted so much of their antiquity, made 
roonstera of their deities ; and the Romans made deities of their 
emperors, who were rather monsters than men : the most famous 
philosophen were not ashamed to rank their deities below them- 
^▼es, and tiiemselv^ even before Jupiter ; but the Christian re- 
ligion teaches us that we owe all to God, who owes nothing at 
all to us. It h ambles us by the consideration of that infinite dis- 
tance which there is between God and us : it shows that we are 
miserable despicable creatures in comparison of God, who is a 
Supreme Being, and who alone is worthy of our love and adora- 
tion. Who then can but admire so excellent a religion ? 

VII. In its Restoration of Order to the World. 
Other religions made us depend upon those beings which were 

given us to command, and pretend a power over that Supreme 
Being upon whom we ought only to depend. They taught men 
to bum incense to the meanest creatures, and impudently to equal 
themselves to the universal monarch of the world. It is indeed 
no wonder that men should be so impious, as to desire to be- 
come gods, since they were so base as to forget that they were 
men ; and yet how ill their pride became them when they dis- 
dained not to submit to four-footed beasts, to the fowls of the air, 
and to the creeping animals and plants ojf the earth, as St Paul 
reproaches them ; and how basely supentitious were they, in that 
they were not content to deify themselves, but would also deify 
their own vices and imperfections ! But the Christian religion 
alone restores that equitable order which ought to be established 
in the world, by submitting every thing to the power of man, 
that he might submit himself to the will of God. And what can 
be the duty of true religion, but to restore such just and becoming 
Older in the worid t 

Vni. In its Tendency to eradicate all evil Passions 
from the Heart. 

We need no deep research into other religions to find that they 
chiefly tend to flatter the corrupt desires of men, and eflace those 
principles of justice and uprightness which God has imprinted on 
their minds. But he that shall truly consider the Christian reli* 
gion will certainly find that it tends to the eradication of those 
corrupt desires out of our hearts, and restoring those bright cha- 
racters of honesty and justice imprinted on our minds by the 
band of God. The heathens flattered their passions to such> a 
degree, as to erect altars in honour of them ; and Mohammed was 
«o well pleased with temporal prosperity, that he made it the end 
and reward of his religion. The Gnostics imagined, that when 
they had arrived at a certain degree of knowledge, which they 
called a state of peifection, they might commit all sorts of actions 
without any acnqile of conscience ; and that sin, which polluted 



others, would be sanctified in them. But what blindness ! what 
impie^ was this! How admirable is the Christian religion, 
which alone among all others shows us our own wickedness and 
corruption, and heals it with such remedies as are as wholeiomo 
to the soul as unpleasing to the body. 

IX. In its Contrariety to the covetousoess and ambition 
of mankind. 

It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that other religions are con- 
trary to policy, either in favouring or restraining too much human 
weakness and corruption upon the account of policy , whereas 
the Christian religion preserves its rights and privileges inviola- 
ble, independent of either. The pagan religion was against 
policy in giving too^ much to human weakness and corruption. 
It would have been inuch better for the good and welfare of the 
state, if men had framed to themselves a greater idea of the holi- 
ness of their gods ; because they would have been less licentious 
and more submissive to the dvil laws : whereas they were en- 
couraged by the example of their deities to violate t^ most 
sacred and inviolable rights. Mohammed, desirous to avoid this 
irregularity, retained the notion of a true God ; but then, being 
willing also to flatter men's inclinations in order to draw them to 
his side, he confusedly mixed with that idea the carnal and gross 
notions which the heathens had entertained of paradise, borrow- 
ing from Christianity such objects as must necessarily mortify our 
passions, and assuming those from paganism which serve to flatter 
our bad inclinations. But the Christian religion keeps no such 
measures either with policy or corruption. Policy complains that 
the doctrine of Christ necessarily softens men's courage ; and that 
instead of encouraging them to enlist themselves soldiers for tho 
wel&re and preservation of the state, it nther makes them lamhs^ 
who can hardly be exasperated against their enemies, whom they 
must continually prey for, and are obliged to love as themselvea. 
And human frailty and corruption murmurs to see itself impugn- 
ed by the Christian religion, even in the dispositions and most 
secret recesses of the soul; and that the veil of hypocrisy, and 
the pious pretences and dissimulations of the soul under which 
it ought to lie secure, are ineflfectual against it Who, then, but 
Godj can be the author of a religion so equally contrary both to 
the covetous desires of the mean, and the ambition of ihe great, 
and so equally averse both to policy and corruption t 

X. In its Restoration or the Divine Image to Man. 

Other religions would have God bear the image of man, and 
so necessarily represent the Deity as weak, miserable, and infected 
with all manner of vices, as men are. Whereas the Christian 
religion teaches us that man ought to bear the image of God; 
which is a motive to induce us to become perfect, as we conceive 
God himself to be holy and perfect That religion, then, which 
restores to God his glory, and the image of God to man, moat 
necessarily be of divine authority. 

XI. In its mighty Effects. 

False religions were the irregular confused productions of the 
politest and ablest men of those times : whereas the Christian 
religion is a wonderful composition, which seems wholly to pro- 
ceed from the most simple and ignorant sort of people ; and, al 
the same time, it is such as evinces that it mutt have for its prui" 
ciple the God of holiness and love. They, who habitually^ &pply 
the Christian religion in their tempera and lives, and who imbibe 
its spirit and hopes, h^ve an evidence of its superiority, still mora 
internal than any which has hitherto been mentioncxl ;~an evi« 
dence which u to be fslt rather than described, but which is not 
less real because it is founded on feeling. We refer to that con* 
viction of the divine original of the Christian religion, which 
q[)rings up and continually gains strength in their hearts. '* In 
such men there is a consciousness of the adaptation of Chrisli* 
anity to their noblest feculties ; a consciousness of its exalting 
and consoling influences, of its power to confer the true happiness 
of human nature, to give that peace which the world cannot 
give ; which assures ^em that it is not of earthly origin, but a 
ray from the everiasting light a stream from the fountain el 
heavenly wisdom and love. This is the evidence which sustains 
the faith of thousands, who never read and cannot undentand 
the learned books of Christian apologists ; who want perhaps, 
words to explain the ground of their belief, but whose feith is of 
adamantine firmness ; who hold the Gospel with a conviction 
more intimate and unwavering, than mere argument can pro- 
duce."* 

And now let us put together all these characters, and ask 
the opposere of revelation, whether they can be so exuava- 
gant as to ascribe to an impostor a religion so perfect in itt 

t Dr. Cbsoniot's Discourse on the Svidsaess of revealed ReligioOi p. 4i 
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«rifiital| liiftt nolihiiig could erer Binoe be superadded to it, 
iNit what meeessarily lessens its perfection ; a religion that 
Proposes its mysteries with such authority and boldness ; 
that brings men from sensual objects to spiritual ones ; that 
extirpates corruption ; that restores the princroles of right- 
eousness aad uprightness which were imprinted in our souls ; 
that teaches us to glorify God without any regard to self-love 
or pleasure; to eiodt God and humble ourselyes; to submit 
<miselyes to Mb will, who is above us all, and to raise our- 
sel^/«s aboye those beings which he has put in subjection 
undbr us; a religion that is contrary to policy, and yet more 
averse to corruption; that astonisnes our reason, and yet 
gives us the peace of a good conscience ; and, in a word, is 
«s delightful to the one as it is comfortable to the other t 

If the Christian religion, then, has all these qualifications, 
as it certainly has, we cannot doubt but that it is directly, as 
to these quaufications, opposite to all other religions. And if 
it be thus opposite to all other religions, it must necessarily 
have alprinciple opposite to them : so that, as all other re- 
ligions pecuharly Wong to the flesh, the Christian wholly 
appertains to the spirit ; and as the former are the products 
of the corrupt desires and imaginations of men, so the latter 
mu9i haoe for itBfrineipU the God of hoUnen and purity.^ 

The preceding considerations will derive additional force 
if we contrast me advant^;es which infidelity and Christian- 
ity respectively adSbrd to thoee who embrace them. 

Let It be supposed, then, that the deist is right, and that 
Christianity is a delusion; what does the former j^ain ? In 
what respects has he the advantage 1— Is the deist happier 
itati the Christian t No. — ^la he more ueeful in society 1 No. 
—Can he meet the sorrows of life with morefortiiude ? No. — 
Can he look into futurity with more eompotwre? No. His 
highest bliss arises from base lusts; his conscience is his 
wly tormentor ; his social circle is a wilderness overgrown 
with ^oms ; Us life is perfect madness ; and of his death it 
nay be saidL that he die& at a fool dUth, But the Christian 
is happy in himself, or rather m his Saviour ; he is ueeful in 
lais day ; aimd all the tumults and anzietiss incident to mor^ 
lality, he ei^ys a peace which the world can neither give 
ftor take away ; his mind is supported under all the sorrows 
and afflictions of life ; and, in that awful moment, when the 
gveat problem is about to be solved,— of annihilation or 
eternity ,r-he looks forward to futurity with holy tranquillity. 
jStieaety he is as safe in his death as any of the children of 



On the other hand, let it be supposed that the antagonist 
of revelation is torWr, and that Christianity is tbui (and 
TRiTS it will befburuj^^ what advantage has the Christian 
more than the infidel,— the believer than the unbeliever f or 
what does it profit us to be Christ's peculiar people t Much 
every way. For if our happiness m a future state, as is 
higUy probable, shall increase in proportion to what we 
know, believe, and practise of our duty, upon a principle of 
obedience to the will of God, in the present life ; the conse- 
quence is indisputable, that the more we know, believe, and 
practise of our duty here, so much the more pure and exalted 
will be our Joys in the eternal mansions or bliss hereafter. 
This, then, is the Christian's boasting, and .this our serious 
triumph, &at the Holy Scriptures have made us fully ao- 

auainted with all the various relations in which we stand to 
lie Divine Nature, as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and 
eonstant assistant in our progress towards perfection ; that 
our whole duty is laid open to our view, and that we never 
ean be ignorant of what is the good and acceptable will of 
oar Sovereign Lord ; tibat we have the strongest motives of 
gratitude aiSl interest to animate us to live up to ihe law of 
our being; and that we are filled with the comfortable as- 
surance, that our merciful God and Father will receive our 
sincere, thoagh imperfect, endeavours to serve and please 
him, in and Uirougn the death and mediation of his Son Je- 
sus Christ. The hegt Chrigtian muet be the best, and eonse' 
^uenth, upon thewhole, loiU be the happUst man. Let it not, 
thoefore, be imagined, as is too often ihe case, that God ar- 
bitrarily assigns to Christians a higher degree of happiness 
than to others, without having a proper regard to their moral 
agency, and that this is the doctrine of the Crospel. On the 

> Abbadie*a Vindication of die Troth of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 
807—390. But the faUeat view of the aaperlority of the Christian Revela* 
tloa win be foand In the Rev. Jerome Alley's "V|ndici«Chrisdao»: a 
CooinantlTe Katimate of the Genloa and Temper of the Greek, the Roman, 
die Ufaida, the Mahometan, and the Christian ReUgiona" (London, 18S6^ 
8io.) ;— a work written whh equal elegance, accuracy, and research. 

• On the subject of the preceding paragraph, the reader will find sereral 
admirable and eloquent obsenradons In i>r. Dwighi'a Two Diaooonea on 
Hm NaiuisiiidDisfer of Infldd PbUofophyi pp 



contrary, tiie faith of sincere ChriatiaBS i« alwwji &«cted 
to the right and best object, their piety is of the nMest kbd, 
and their virtaes Ae most pare and extensive : to be ua. 
formly engaged in an upright, benevolent, and religiow 
course of action is the solemn vow and piofessioa of Cbiii- 
tians. In a word, the deist, by wilfaJly lejecti^ all monl 
evidence, forfuta all things, and gains noUungi while m 
Christiam basards xotbuig* MSh oAUia AU« noaes. 



SECTION VL 
nrABiLmr to answrr all (»jection9 no just crAUsi rorn 

JECnNO THE SCRirrURCS. — ^URBELrrVERS 1I«,»IVIHI MTX- 
LATIOR MORE CREDULOUS THAN CHRISTIANS.* 

All the objections, which can wilb any colore orprefenes 
be alleged against the Scriptures, have aidiffereiC timealeei 
considered and ans^f-red by men of great learning and jnd^ 
ment, the result of whose inquiries we have altem^ to 
concentrate in the present volume ; and several o&jeetioiay 
particularly ti^ose relative to the Mosaic history of tile ere9- 
tion and of the deluge, ha^e been demonstrated to be^o iiid* 
less and frivolous. But even tboUj^ all ttie difficultKs, that 
aie alleged to exist in the Sacred W ritinga, could not be ao- 
countea for, yet this would be no just or sufficient cas8e whj 
we should reject the Scriptures : because objections ht tlie 
most part are impertinent to the purpose for which tlie][ wm 
designed, and do not at all affect ib/t evidmee vineh t» 
brought in proof of the Scriptures ; and if they were perti' 
nent, yet uiuess they could confhte that evidence, thej ought 
not to determine us against them. 

He that, with an honest and sincere desire to find est the 
truth or falsehood of a revelation, inquires into it, shosJd fint 
oonsider impartially what can be alleged for h, and afterwards 
consider the objections raised against it, tfiat so henajGom* 
pare the arguments in nroof of it, and the objections toother, 
and determine himsell on that side which appears to haw 
most reason for it But to insist unon paiticutar objecUooa, 
collected out of difficult places of Scriptora, without atawd- 
vaa to the main grounds and motives, which induce a belief 
ofthe troth of the Scriptures, is a verjr fallacious mode of ar<* 
guing : because it is not in the least improbable, that tteiv 
may DC a true revelation, which may have neat difficnhso 
in It. But if sufficient evidence be producea to conrioce w 
that the Scriptores are indeed the word of God, and there be 
no proof on the contrary to invalidate that evidence, th^ aU 
the objections besides, that can be raised, are but objectiona^ 
and fw more/^ For if those argumente, by which our reli- 
gion appears to be trae, remaiR still in their full force, doCf 
withstanding the objections, and if no positive and direel 
proof be brought that they aie insufficient, we ought not to 
reject those arguments and &e conclusions deduced firom 
them on account of the objections, but to leject the objeo' 
tions for the sake of thoee arguments ; because, if those m' 
not be disproved, all ihe objections which can be concemd 
must proceed from some mistake. For when a P^f^. ^ 
once assured of the truth of a thing, by direct and poatiTe 
proof, he has the same assurance, that all objections egaiat 
It must be vain and false, which he has that such a thing w 
true ; because every thing must be false which is opposite to 
truth, and nothing but that which takes off the aigumeaMX 




purpose lor wmcn they are alleged, 

the troth of that, against which they are brought, <»ni»Vr? 
disproved, that is, S the thing against which they are broogtit 
be troe. .^ 

To illustrate these observations by a few examples :—« 
a man produce never so many inconsistencies, as he thiokSi i* 
the Scriptures, yet unless he be as weB assured, at l^^^^JJ^I 
these wnich he calls inconsistencies, cannot be in anj dook 
of divine revelation, as he may be that the Scriptures are oi 
divine revelation, he cannot in reason leject their authonty. 
And to be assured of this, it must be considered, what is^ 
consistent with the evidence whereby the authonty of «» 

■ For the materials 6f this aeetion, the anther li tadebted to ^-Jfjftl^ 
Reasonableneaa and CertalmTof the Christten Religi<n. vol- ^kI|;^ 
664. ; to Dr. Ryan'a Evidences of the Mosaic asd Cbraiiui *^^f^. 
—296. ; and to Dt Samuel Clarlte's Discourse omthe UDchani«N« "3fS 
tions of Natural Religion, dec. Proposition xr. «Boyle's Lccltreft w 
pp. 192—196. folio edit) ^ , . jutrntindr 

« On this subject the reader wHl Sod some adiiiinU 9obMffmM u> ■" 
Watta* Caveat acainst InSdelity, Sectioo 6. AMfsL Wsa^«»^'^ 
105.Loiid0B,18ia4lo. 
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sScrlptnes xb pTcn«d to ns ; for whateTer is not ineoiiBistent 
^th this eTideoee, cannot be inconsiatent with thttr autho- 
rity'. In like manner, if a man riionM frame never 80 many 
objections SLnunst the opinion commonly received, that 
Csesar htmaeff wrote the Commentaries which pass under his 
name, and not Julius Celaus or an][ other author ; unless he 
<»n overthrow the evidence hj which Ciesar appears to be 
the author of them, all his obieelions will never amount to a 
proof that he was not the antbor. If Archimedes or Euclid 
nad used improper language or solecisms, would thdr demon- 
strations have had the less weight with those by whom they 
had been understood t Or if Siey had subjoined an histori- 
cal account of the discovery ana progress of the mathema- 
tics, and had made mistakes in the historical part, would the 
demoBstrative part have been the less demonstrative ? And 
does not that man make himself ridiculous who, with Epicurus 
snd Hobbes, pretends by reason to overthrow mathematical 
axioms and theorems wnich he cannot understand 1 Upon 
^e same grounds, if the substance of. what the sacred wri- 
ters deliver be true, it will nevertheless be truth, though the 
expression were not always proper, and the circumstances of 
time and place in things less material had been mistaken, 
and many tlungs should be written which are haxd to be un- 
derstood. 

It is very possible for God to reveal things which we may 
not be able to comprehend ; and to enact laws, especially con- 
cerning the rites and ceremonies enjoined to a people so 
many ages past, the reasons of which we may not be able 
fully to understand ; and it is very possible likewise, that 
Ihere may be great difficulties in chronology, and that the 
texbmay m divers places have a different reamnfir : and though 
all theae things have been cleared to the satisraction of rea- 
sonable men by several expositors, yet let us suppose at pre- 
sent, to l^ratify Uiese objectors Tand this will gratify them, 
if say thing can do it), that the laws are utter^ unaccount- 
able, that &e difficulties in chronology are no way to be ad- 
jnsled, that the various readings are by no means to be re- 
coactJed ; yet what does all this prove 1 That Moses wrought 
DO Diiracles 1 That Ae children of Israel and the Egyptians 
were not witnesses to them ? That what the prophets fore- 
told did not come to pass 1 That our Saviour never rose from 
the dead, and that the Holy Spirit did not descend upon the 
apostles 1 Or that any thug is contained in the Scriptures 
vnnignant to the divine attrmutee, or to the natural notions 
mgSod and evil I Does it prove any thing of all this 1 Or 
can it be pretended to prove it f K it cannot (and nothing is 
more plam than that it cannot), then all the evidence nro- 
dooed in proof of the auUiority of the Scriptures stands nrm, 
ootwithstanding all that either has been or can be said con- 
cerning the obscurity, and inconsistoncy, and uncertainty of 
the text of the Scriptures. And the next inquiry natorally 
will be, not how the Seriptuies can be from God, if these 
things be to be found in them (for it Is already proved that 
they are from God, and therefore they must from henceforth 
be taken for granted, till it can be disproved), but the only 
inquiry will be, how these passages are to be explained or 
reconciled with other places. 

For let us consider this way of reasoning, which is made 
use of to disprove the truth and authority of the Scriptures 
in other things, and try whether we are wont to reason thus 
in any case but that of religion, and whether we should not 
be asnamed of thb way of arguing in any other case. How 
little is it that we thoroughly understand in natural things, 
and yet how seldom do we doubt of the truth and reality of 
^em because we may puzzle and perplex ourselves in the 
explication of them ! For instance, we discem the light and 
feel the warmth and heat of the sun, and have the experience 
of the constant returns of day and night, and of the several 
seasons of Uie year ; and no man doubts but that all this is 
effected by ^e approach or withdrawing of the sun's inihi- 
cnce : but whoever wiU go about to enlain all this, and to 
give a particular account of it, will find it a very hard task; 
and such objections have been urged against every hypothe- 
sis in some point or other, as pemaps no man is able fully 
to answer. But does any man doubt, whether there be such 
a thing as light and heat, as day and night, though he can- 
not be satis£d whether the sun or the earth move ? Or do 
men doubt, whether they can see or not, till they can demon- 
strate how vision is made t And must none be allowed to 
see but mathematicians 1 Or do men refuse to eat, till they 
are satisfied how and after what manner they are nourished 1 
Yet, if we must be swayed by objections, wnich do not come 
1^ to the main pointt nor affect the truth and reality of things, 
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but only fill our minds with sempres and difficulties about 
them, we must believe nothing which we do not fully com- 
prehend in every part and circumstance of it. For wnatever 
we are ignorant of concerning k, that may, it seems, be olC 
jected against the thing itself, aad may be a just reason why 
we should doubt of it. We must take care that we be not 
too confident that we move, belere we can give ap dkaet ac- 
count of the cause and laws of motion, wmch ue greatest 
philosophers have not been able to do ; we must not presume 
to eat tul we can tell how digestion aid nourislanent are car 
ried on. In short, this would lead ns into all the extrava- 
gancies of scepticism ; fer upon these principles it was, that 
some have doubted whetfier snow be white, or honey sweety 
or any thing else be of the same cokur or taste of whidi k 
appears to be, because they could amuse themselves with 
difficulties, and they were too nwcb philosopheis to assent 
to any thing that they did not understand,.tiiough it were eon- 
firmed by the sense and experience of ul mankjud. They 
were raiumal men, and it was below them to believe theu' 
senses, unless their reason were convinced, and that was too 
acute to be convinced, so long as any difilculty that could be 
started remained unansweredT Ana thus^ under the pretence 
of reason and philosophy, they exposed Uiemselves ts the 
scorn and derision of all who had but the common sense of 
men, without the art and subtUty of hviposing upon them- 
selves and others. 
And it is the same thing, in effect, as to matters of reli- 

S'on. Tlie Scriptures come down to ns corroborated by all 
e ways of connrmation that the authority of any revelatioD 
at this distance of time could be expecljBd to have, if it isally 
were what we believe the Scriptures to be. Why then & 
some men doubt whether they be autiientic 1 Chn they dis* 
prove the aigumente which are brought in defence of them % 
Can they produce any other revelation more authentic 1 Oi 
is it more reasonable to believe that God should not reveal 
himself to mankind than that this revelation should be hist 
No, this is not the case ; but ^re are several ttdngs to be 
found in the Scriptures, which they think would not be 
in them, if they were of dhrine revelation. But a wise man 
will never disbelieve a thing for any objections made against 
it, which do not reach the psint nor touch those argumentft 
by which it is proved to him. It is not inconsistent mat that 
may be most true which may have many exceptions framed 
against it ; but it is absurd to reject that as incredible, which 
comes recommended to our behef by such endence as can?* 
not be disproved. Til this be done, all wMeh can be said 
besides only shows, that tiiere are difficultiss in the Scrip-^ 
tures, which was never denied by those who most firmly and 
steadfastly believe tiicm. 

But difficulties can never alter the nature of things^ and 
make that wMeh ia true to become faUe, These is no seienoe 
without ite difficulties, and it is not pretendsd that theology 
is without them. There are many great and inexplicable 
difficulties in the mathematics; but shall we, therefore, reject 
this as a science of no value or certainty, and believe no de- 
monstration in Euclid to be true unless we could square the 
circle 1 And yet this is every whit as reasonable as it is not 
to acknowledge the truth or the Scripture, unless we could 
en)lain all the visions in Ezekiel, a»i the revelations of St.. 
John. We must believe nothing and know notiimg, if we 
must disbelieve and reject every wing which is liable to di^ 
ficulties. We must not brieve that we have a soul, unless 
we can give an account of all its operations ; noi that we 
have a body, unless we can teU all the parte and motisns, 
and the whole frame and composition of it. We viust not 
believe our senses, till there is nothing relating to sensation 
but what we perfectly understand ; nor t£at were are any 
objecte in the world, till we know Uie exact manner how we 
perceive them, ud cay solve all objections that may be 
raised concerning them. And if a msA can be incredmoua 
to this degree, it cannot be expected that he should beljieve 
the Scriptures : bat till he is come to this height of folly and 
stupidity, if he will be consistent with himself, and true to 
those prmciples of reason from which he ainfues in all other 
cases, he cannot reject the authority of the Scriptures on ac- 
count of any difficulties that he finds in them, wnUe the argu- 
mente by which they are proved to be o( divine authonty 
remain unanswered^ And all the objections, which can be 
invented against the Scriptures, cannot seem nearly so ab- 
surd to a considering man, as the supposition that God 
should not at aU reveal himself to mankind; or that the 
heathen oracles, or the Koran of Mohammed, should be of 
diiine revelatioD. 
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Nothing- is more frequent, than the charge of superstition 
and creduli^, which is brought by modern unlielieyers 
against Christians, for giving assent to moral evidence of 
such force as to amount to a moral demonstration. Yet the 
fact is, that the charge of credulity attaches with unanswer- 
able force to these very rejectors of divine revelation. For 
they admit, that a few illiterate Jews, devoted to external 
circumstances and to a national religion, conquered their 
prejudices, and published an universal religion, which was 
free from the numerous rites and ceremonies of their Ration; 
that they tausht religious and moral doctrines, surpassing 
(he wisdom of the highest heathen»— subdued the power and 
policy of the Jews and Grentiles— speedily propagated their 
tenets among ipany nations-r-and conaueied the pride of 
learning, wimout divine assistance. Tqe opposers of reve- 
lation admit, that many persons united in propagating a for- 
gerv, which produced them no advantage ; and mat not one 
of thejn was induced, either by promises or by threats, to betray 
a plot or to disown a testimony which exposed them to in- 
conveniences. A man may endure inconveniencea for his 
country to obtain wealth or power for himself, or in defence 
of a false religion which he believes to be true; but unbe- 
lievers cannot point out a single individual who exposed 
himself to insult, imprisonment, tortures, or death, which 
produced none of those conveniences. According to the creed 
which they profess, impostors were attached to virtue, and 
voluntarily endured every evil, in order to propagate opinions 
that were beneficial to society, but detrimental to themselves : 
that bad men reformed the religion and manners of all na- 
tions, or that good men attempted it by fraud and imposture. 
They admit, that a few igiiorant fishermen were able to make 
proselytes, in opposition to power and prejudice, to eloquence 
and learning: that crafty men chose for their hero a crucified 
malefactor, and suffered every evil in order to establish the reli- 

fion of ^n imjpostor, whp deluded them by false promises, tf he 
id not rise from the dead. It is much easier to believe the 
facts recorded in the New Testament, than to suppose them 
false, and believe the absurd consequences that must follow 
from suoh a supposition, It is more credible that God should 
work a miracle for the establishment of a useful system of 
religion, than that the first Christians should act against 
every principle that is natural to men. It is as contrary to 
nature that men should prefer shame, afiiic^ion, and deaUi, to 
esteem, comfort, arid life, in support of a falsehood, as that 
the dead should be raised, or ponderous bodies hang unsup- 
ported in the air. All the mysteries of the Gospel shall be 
clearly and satisfactorily explained, when the unbeliever can 
show, how these or any other things could have been accom- 
plished without supernatural assistance. How little credit, 
then, is due to those pretenders to wisdom, who are obliged 
to admit things more incredible than those which they reject 
or disbelieve 1 Though they affect to resemble the ancient 
sages in wisdom and goodness, yet are they inferior to them 
in Doth these respects. The wisest heathen sages acknow- 
ledged their own ignorance and the imperfbction of their 
faculties ; their pretended successors are self^ufficient, and 
disclaim all assistance. The former laboured to discover 
arguments for the comfortable hope of a future state; the 
latter, to erase all apprehensions of it. The former paid 
great deference to things accounted sacred; while the latter 
turn every thing serious into jest and ridicule, and openly 
advocate immorality of every kind. The heathen philoso- 
phers spared even false religion for its political benefits; 
while the modem unbelievers attack the Gospel, which is 
not only capable of doing much good, but has also produced 
the greatest blessings, moral, social, and political, in every 
nation that has embraced it 

Lastly, they who will not, by the arguments and proofs 
already exhibited, be convinced of the truth and certainty of 
the Christian religion, and be persuaded to make it the rule 
and guide of all their actions, would not be convinced (so far 
as to influence their practice and reform their lives) by any 
other evidence whatever — not even Uiough one should rise 
from the dead, on purpose to endeavour to convince them. 

From what has been stated in the precedinor pages, it is 
manifest that God has given us all the proofi of the truth 
of our religion that the nature of the thing would bear, or 
which it were reasonable either for God to'give, or men to 
exnecL ^ 

It is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his pther mighty 
works, must be confessed not to be such ocular demonstra- 
tions of the truth of his divine mission to after generations, 
as they were to thiose mei^ who then Uved^ and saw^ and con- 



versed with him^ But since the matters of fact are as dejult 
proved to us, as it is possible for matters of fact to be, he 
that will run the hazard of losing eternal happiness, zni 
falling into eternal misery, rather than believe' the most m 
dible thing in the world, merely because he does not see it 
with his eyes, it is plain he does not believe the xhhn fo 
want of evidence, but because it is contrary to some particular 
vice of his, which makes it his interest that it should Dot 
be true. And for that reason also he might have disbelieved 
it, though he had seen it himself. 

And that this is the real cause is tnost evident from th? 
lives and actions of most of those persons, who pretend w^t 
of eyidence to be the ground of their infidelity. Tneir lusts, 
their appetites, their aSections, are interested : they an; loven 
of vice and debauchery, and slaves to evil habits and cus- 
toms ; and therefore they are not willing to discern the eri- 
dence, which would compel them to believe that, which tbcy 
cannot believe ynth any comfort, so long as they resolTe noc 
to part with their beloved vices. Their nearts and affectioDs 
are habitually fixed upon things here below ; and iheiefore 
they will not attend to the foree of any argument, that wouU 
raise their affections to things above. They are enslayed to 
the sensual pleasures and sinful enjoyments of earth ; and 
therefore they will not hearken to any reasonable convictioo, 
which would persuade them to relinquish these present gra- 
tifications, for the future and more spiritual joys of heaTeo. 
The love of this present world has blinded their eyes; ssA 
therefore they receive not the things of the Spirit of God,- for 
they are foohshness unto them; neither can theylmow ihm^ 
because they are spiritually discerned. (1 Cor. ii. 14.) Id a 
word, the true and only reason why men hoe darkneurathfi 
than light is, because their deeds are evil. (John iii. 19.) 

So long, therefore, as men continue under the domioiofi 
of their evil lusts and propensities, they will not be con- 
vinced, though the eviaence of religion were even much 
stronger than it actually is. It is true that many men, who 
are now conscious and willing to acknowledge that they act 
contrary to all the reasonable evidence of religion, are nerer- 
theless apt to imagine that if its great truths were proved to 
them by some stronger evidence, they should by that meaoa 
be induced to act otherwise. If, however, the true reasoi 
why these men act thus foolishly is, not because the doc- 
trines of religion are not sufficiently proved, bat beemise thxtj 
themselves are hurried away by some unruly passion, it is olain 
they might continue to act as they do, though the eviaeoce 
of these things were greater than it is. They are willinff to 
imagine, that if they had seen our Savionr^s miracles thej 
would have embraced his doctrine; and if their affectioas 
were not set upon this world, they would do the same iwic. 
But if they love the pleasures of sin now, the case would 
have been the sa^le if^they had lived in our Saviour's ume. 

Others there are, who imagine that if a person was sent 
to them from the other world, they would immediately be- 
come new creatures. But if God snould satisfy th^ uiire» 
sonable desires, there is little room to doubt, but as they 
hearkened not unto Mosez, neither would they be persuaded^ 
though one rose from the dead. They might be terrified st 
first, but as soon as th^ fright was over, it is by no meana 
impossible that their vicious habits would by degrees prem 
over them. Some there arc, in our present age, who pretend 
to be convinced of the being of spirits by the demonstratoon 
of their own senses, and yet we ao not observe that they w 
more remarkably eminent for exemplary piety than any cth« 
good men. 

It is not, therefore, for want of evidence that men disbe- 
lieve the great truths of religion, but for want of injegntif, 
and of dealing impartially with themselves. Wherefore, it 
they will judge truly of the reasonableness of the Chnstiaii 
revelation, it is necessary that they become impartially will- 
ing to embrace whatever shall appear to be agreeable to 
reason, without interesting their lusts in the judgment; aod 
when they have put themselves into this frame of wind, ie» 
them try if tliey can any longer reject the evidence o^ tee 
Gospel : indeed, men who are of this good disoosition, couifl 
not but give their assent to the doetrines of Christiamty^ 
account of the intrinsic excellency of the things themseW 
though the evidence was less than it is; nay, were there n* 
other evidence but the bare excellency of the truths ot re» 
gior., yet even in this case it would be most affr^eaoie n 
reason to live according ta the rules of the Gospel. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded ua. as tbe p 
ceding pages have largely and particularly shown, "^'ff ^ 
certain proofs of the truth and divine authority of the &WP 
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tares; even tt certmn as any matter of fact is capable of. 
And we now exhort men to beiieve^-not that which is barely 
possible and excellent, and probable, and of the utmost im- 
portance in itself; but that, which they have all the positive 
.^▼ideiiof , and all the reason in the world to oblige them to 
belieye 
To conslode; — No man of reason cai^ pietend to say« but 



that God fiuiy re<}niie us to take notice of some tiiingB at o«ir 
peril ; to inqtdre trUo il^m^ and to consider them thoroughly. 
And the preteaoe of want of greater evidence will not excuse 
carekatnua or unreaaonabU preftuUceSj when God has vouch- 
safed to us c^l that evidence which was either fit for him to 
grant, or reasonable for men to desire ; or of which Uie nature 
of the thing itself, tha$ \fB9 to l>^ proved, wa^ capable. 
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Such are the principal proofs, external and internal, for 
the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and when the whole are taken together, every 
rational and candid inquirer must be convinced that we have 
every possible evidence for their truth and divine authority, 
which can be reasonably expected or desired. 

I. No one, who believes that there is a (Grod, and that He 
is a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can 
reasonabhf deny that He can, iT ac thinks fit, make a revela^ 
tion of himself and of his i^ill to men, in an extraordinary 
way, different from the discoveries made by men themselves, 
in the mere natural and ordinary use of their own powers. 
And as the works of creation prove that He is a being of in- 
finite power and goodness, so ^e may be assured £at f^e 
who has given us the power of communicating our ideas to 
each other, cannot be at a loss for some proper method, by 
ivfaich to make it apparent to his rational creatures, that it is 
He who speaks to them. To aidmit the existence of a God 
and to deny Him such a power, is a glaring contradiction. 

Since it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is possible 
for God to reveal His Will to niankin^, let us, in the next 
place, consider, which is most probable and agreeable to the 
notions we have of Him, whether he should or should not 
make such a revelation. Now, if any credit be due to the 
general sense of mankind in every age, we shall scarcely 
find one, that believed the existence m a God, who did not 
likewise believe, that some kind of communication subsisted 
between God ai^d man. Thij^ was the foundation of all the 
religious rites and ceremonies, which eveiy nation pretended 
to receive froin their deities. He^c^ also the most celebrated 
legrislators of antiquity, as Z^oroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, 
S^on, Ljcurgus, and oUiers, all thought it necessary to pnh 
fees some intercourse with heaven, in order to give tlie 
^eater sanction to their laws and institutions, notwithstand- 
ing many of them were armed with secular power. And, 
what gave birth and so much importance to the pretended 
oracles, divinations, and auguries of ancient times, was the 
conscimu sense entertained by mankind, of their own igno- 
rance, and of their need of a supernatural illumination, as 
well as the peisuasion that the gods had a perpetual inter- 
course with men, and by various means gave tnem intelli- 
gence of future things^. 

The probability and desirableness of a divine revelation fur^ 
ther appear from this circumstance, that some of the ancient 
philosophers, particularly Socrates and Plato (though they did 
not heliove the pretences to revelation made by their priests), 
yet confessed that they stood in need of a divine revelation, 
to instruct them ip iriatters which were of the utmost conse- 
quence ; and enressed their strong expectation that such a 
revelation would, ^\ some future time, be vouchsafed, as 
should dispel the cloud of darkness in which they were in- 
volved. 

From the preceding remarks and considerations, we are 
authorized to infer, that a divine revelation is not only pro- 
bable and desirable, but also ab8<^utely necessary. In 
fact, without such revelation, the history of past ages have 
shown, that mere human reason cannot attain to any certain 
knowledge of God or of his will, of happiness, or oi a future 
state. Contemplate the most polished nations of antiquity ; 
and yon will find them plungea in the grossest darkness and 
baiharism on these subjects, Though the works of nature 



sufiSciently evidence a Deity, yet the world made so little use 
of their reason, that they saw not God, where even by the im- 
pressions of himself he was easy to be found. Ignorance 
and superstition overspread the world ; the ancients conceived 
the parts of nature to be animated by distinct principles, and, 
in worshipping them, lost sight of tne Supreme Being. The 
number of^ deities continuaUy increased ; the grossest and 
most sanguinary idolatir prevailed ; huinan sacrifices were 
universal; the vilest obscenities were practised under the 
name of religion ; and the heathen temples were commoidy 
places of prostitution, from which mant of them derived a 
considerable revenue. All men, indeea, under pain of dis- 

S leasing the gods, frequented the temples, and offered sacri- 
ces : but ^e priests made it not their business to ^ch 
them virtue. So long as the people were punctual w ^eir 
attendance on the religious ceremonies of their countrVf the 
priests assured them that the gods were propitious, ana they 
looked no further. It cannot, therefore, excite snrprise, that 
religion was every where distinguished from, ana prefened 
to, virtue ; and that a contrary course of thinking and acting 
proved fatal to the individual who professed it. 

If we advert to the doctrines and practices inculcated bv 
the ancient philosophers, who professed to teach the ^aiow- 
ledge of virtue, we shall find the light of reason enveloped in 
equal obscurity. There was, indeed, a very small number 
or these, who Were comparatively wise and jgOHod men : who 
entertained more correct notions of morality and reugion 
than the rest of mankind ; and preserved themselves, to a 
certain degree, unpolluted from tne world. Yet these were 
never able to effect any considerdble change in the prevailing 
principles and manners of their respective countrymen ; their 
precepts being delivered to their own immediate pupils, and 
not to the lower orders of people, who constitute tne great 
mass of society. Furdier, the moral systems of the philoso- 
phers were too refined for the common people : about them, 
indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, but seem to 
have considered them as little better than beasts ; and even 
those moral truths, which the philosophers were able to 
prove and explain to others with sufiScient clearness and 
plainness, thejr had not sufficient authority to enforce in praet 
tice. At the same time they entertained the most imperfect 
and erroneous notions relative to the nature of the Divme Be* 
ing, his attributes and worship, and the duties and obliga* 
tions of morality. 

Thus, they Were ignorant of the true account of the ore^ 
tion of Uie world, of me origin of evil, and of the cause of the 
depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind| 
and which they acknowledged and deplored. Equally igno- 
rant were they of any method, ordained and establisnea by 
the Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be effected be* 
tween God and man, and divine mercy could be exercised 
without the violation of his attribute of justice. They were, 
moreover, ignorant— at least they taught nothing of^ divine 
grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue and 
perseverance in it. Their notions of the true nature of hap- 
piness were dark and confused ; and they had dark and 
imperfect notions of the immortality of the soul, and of the 
certainty of a future state of rewaros and punishments : for» 
although their poets fancied an elysium and a hell, and men* 
tbn the appearance of the ghosts of departed men, in a visi- 
ble foi^, and as retaining Uieir formershapes in the shadM 
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below, jet these were regarded rather as well-contriyed re- 
straints for the vulgar, than as articlfs of their own belief. 
Consequently, thej had no perfect scheme of moral rules for 
piety and good manners ; indeed they were grossly ignorant 
of moral duties. Thus we find several sects esteemmg re- 
txngc not only lawful but praiseworthy; aeif-mtirder, as a 
proof of a noble mind ; and the luoe of applause^ as the great- 
est incentive to the practice of virtue : at the same time they 
countenanced, both by arguments and example, the most fla- 

Sitious practices. Destitute of proper authority to enforce 
le virtues and duties which they dta recommend, they had 
no motives powerful enough to overrule strong temptations 
and corrupt mclinations : their own example, mstead of re- 
commending their precepts, tended to counteract them, for it 
was generally, even in the very best of them, in direct oppo- 
sition to their doctrines ; and the detestable vices to which 
many of them were addicted, entirely destroyed the efficacy 
of what they taught. 

Lastly, it we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators 
and travellers, that they are enveloped in the grossest igno- 
rance and idolatry ; and that their religious worship, doc- 
trines, and practices are equally corrupt : yet they also pos- 
sess the same light of reason which the ancient heathens en- 
joyed. The consideration of all which facts shows that a 
divine revelation is not only possible and probable, but also 
absolutely necessary to recover mankind out of their univer- 
sal corruption and dfeffeneracy, and to make known to them 
the proper object of their belief and worship, as well as their 
present duties and future expectations.' 

But notwithstanding thb mass of evidence^— especially the 
confessions made by Uie most distinguished ancient phuoso- 
phers, of their neeo of a revelation^ — it has been contend^ 
Dv the opposers of revelation in modern times, that the book 
of creation or of nature is the only word of God ; that phi- 
losophy and right reason are fully sufficient to instruct and 
preserve men in their duty ; and, consequently, tliat no divine 
revelation id necessary. But it is certain tnat this book of 
nature is so fs^t from being universally intelligible or con- 
vincinji, that, though the existence of a God may be known 
from It, yet very few of the human race have learned even 
the principles of deisn} from it. In every age, where the 
Scriptures have been unknown, almost all men (as we have 
shown in the preceding pages) have been gross idolaters. 
How inadequate, indeed, this boasted book of nature is, for 
the'pttq>oses of universal instruction, is evident from the fact, 
that it requires translators, expositors, and preachers, as well 
as the Bible : but the bulk of mankind have neither time, 
money, nor inclination, to become astronomers themselves, 
nor to attend on the lectures of astronomers, supposing them 
to become preachers. The book of nature is an excellent 
book, but there are few indeed who undersUind it, while the 
Bible instructs the peasant as well as the philosopher in mo- 
ral and theological knowledge ; and the contradictory and 
discordant speculations of the enemies of divine revelation,' 
both in religion and morals, only prove that such a revela- 
tion (if it had not already been given) is as absolutely neces- 
sary now as ever it was. 

Ji. Such a revelation the Scriptures profess to be : but, 
are we certain— ■<{onsideriug them simply as writings pro- 
fessing to be the productions of certain men — ^that they are 
OEWuute, that iSf actually written by the persons to whom 
the different books are ascribed, and whose names they bear, 
and AUTHBifTic,that is, that they relate matters of fact as they 
really happened 1 The result of our investigation of these 
important questions is sufficient to satisfy the mind of every 
reasonable and candid inquirer. 

No nation, indeed, |n the world, can be more certain of the 
genuineness and authenticity of any of their public acts and 
records, which have been preserved with the utmost care, 
than we are of the genuineness and authenticity of the writ- 
ings, called the Scriptures, which are now in our hands. 
For, in the Jirai place, the manner in which they have been 
transmitted to us, resembles that in which other genuine 
books and true histories have been convey^ down to pos- 
terity, and the most acute adversaries of the Scriptures have 
never been able to invalidate or to disprove the fact of their 
being so transmitted tous.^ Secondly ^e language and style 
of writing, botli io the Old and New Testaments, are such as 

> The details of evi4eiuse, on which the foregoii^s coocluBions are formed, 
ire given in chap. i. pp. IS— 22* tupra. 

* 8ef pp. 22—37. Mupra. 

• For the tranafrJMlon of the Old Testament, see chao. M sect i. pp. 29 
^dl i and fi>r iheMew Testament, see sect. U. pp. 40-48. 



prove them to have been composed at the time aoH b\ the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, and, consequently^ that 
they are both genuine and authentic. * 7%ir<%, such a mu). 
titude of minutely particular circumstances of time, pjicf, 
persons, &c. is mentioned in the books of the Old and New 
Testaments as affords a clear and unquestionable proof of 
their genuineness and authenticity. No .forged or false ac- 
counts of things superabound thus in peculiarities : in fnct, 
no fors[er would mention so great a number of particulara, 
since Uiis would be to put into his reader's hanos so many 
criteria by which to detect him ; nor could any forqrer or le- 
later of falsehoods produce such minute details. It is khj 
\o conceive how faithful records, kept from time to time bv 
persons concerned in the transactions, should contain suco 
minute particulars of time, place, persons, &c. But it would 
be a work of the highest invention, and greatest stretch o! 
genius, to raise from nothing such numbeness particulars as 
are almost every where to be met with in the nooks of the 
Old and New Testaments ; — ^particulars, the falsehood of 
which would most assuredly have been detected by the per- 
sons most interested in detecting them if they had been 
forged, but whose acquiescence with them, as well as thett 
obedience to the injunctions contained in these books, aie 
conclusive evidence in favour of their genuineness and ao* 
thenticity, abundantly sufficient to convince every caodid 
inquirer.^ Fourthlif, the moral impossibility of the books of 
the Old and New Test^unents being forgeries is an additioiol 
evidence of tlieir genuineness and authenticity : for it is im> 
possible to establish forged writings as authentic, in sot 
place where there are persons strongly inclined and wefi 
qualified to detect the fraud. If the Oook$ of the Old Ihta. 
merU be forgeries, they must have been invented either by 
Gentiles, by Jews, or by Christians. By the Gtnt,its they 
could not have been invented, bee i use thej were alike igso* 
rant of the history and sacred rites of the Hebrews, who moil 
unquestionably would never have given their approbatioD to 
writings invented by them. It is equally certain that they 
aft not the fabrication of the Jew^, because they contain van- 
ous difficult precepts and laws, and also relate all the idola- 
tries and crimes of that people, and the very severe punish- 
ments inflicted on them by God. Now all these discreditable 
facts would not be comprised in those books if thevhadbeeo 
invented by the Jews. And the Christians coula not hare 
forged the books of the Old Testament, because these weie 
extant long before the Christian name had any existence.* 
Equally impossible is it, that the books of the New T^a* 
mmt could nave been forged ; for the Jews were the most 
violent enemies of Christianity : Uiey put its Founder to 
death ; and both Jews and Gentiles persecuted his disciples 
with implacable fury; and they were anxious to sti^ 
the new religion in its birth. It the writings of the New 
Testament had been forced, would not the Jews have de* 
tected the imposture ? Is there a single instance on record. 
where a few mdividuals have imposed a history upon the 
world against the testimony of a whole nation 1 "Would ihf 
inhabitants of Palestine have received the Gospels, if they 
had not had sufficient evidence that Jesus Chnst really ap> 
peared among them, and performed the miracles ascribejl to 
him 1 Or would the churches at Rome or at Corinth harB 
acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as the genuim 
works of ftul, if he had never preached amon|[ them t Oh 
supposing any impostor to have attempted the invention m 
distribution of wnlings under his name, or the names of the 
other apostles, is it possible that they could have been m* 
peived without contradiction in all the Christian conamum* 
ties of the three several quarters of the globe t We might ss 
well attempt to prove that the history of the refonnation w 
the invention of historians, and that no revolution happened 
in Great Britain during the seventeenth centuiy, or in Frew* 
durinjg the eighteenth century, and the first fifteen years m 
the mneteenth century.' 

III. But, have the books of the Old and New Testaments 
been transmitted to us entire and UNCOBRUFrap* We answer 
in the affirmative, and upon evidence the most satisfactory 
that can possibly be required. For, if they had been cor 
rupted, such corruptions must have been introduced either ft; 
Christians or by Jewb. 

« See n. 31. tupra, for the knnnfe and atjle of the Old Tetfameiit, tat 
pp. 48, 49. for those of the New Testament. .^,^_^ l. 

» See pp. 31, 33. ntpra, for the Old Testament* especially PP»**^,i 
the Pentsieuch, against which the eflbrts of aiodern *mM\ty9ntn<^^"f 
dU-ecled, as the surest waj to undermine the NevTes(aiiiflnt;viaaiwn» 
49 -58. for the New TesCament 
I • See p. 29. ntpra. « See pp. 40. 61) 6a 
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1. With ngsrd to the Old Testament^ the silence of the 
Tews (who would not fail to have noUced Uie attempt 
.f it had been made) is a dear proof that it was never coi^ 
mpted by the Chrinians. Ana if the Jews had either muti- 
lated or corrupted these writings, they would have expunsdi 
whatever militated a^rainst the character or honour of their 
DBtinn : but the sOence of the prophets before the time of 
Christ, as well as of Christ and his apostles, fully prows 
that no obliteration or corruption had men been attempted. 
The constant reading of their sacred books in public and in 
private r which were at once the rule of their faith and of 
their fM}Iitica] constitution), and the numerous copies both of 
the orimnal as well as of the Septua§^nt version, together 
with the numerous sects and parties into which the Jews 
were divided after their cauon was closed, and the reverence 
of every party for their law, all concur to render any attempt 
It falsification improbable and impossible before the time of 
(Christ ; and after that event, the same books being in the 
lands of the Christians, these would instantly have detected 
he malice and frauds of the Jews, if they endeavoured to 
Lccomplish such a design. i 

4. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity 
md incorruptness of the New Testament, in any thing ma- 
erial. For the contents of its several books are precisely 
he same now, as they were in the two first centuries ; to 
ff-hich fact we may add, that the multiplication of copies, 
nrhich were read both in public and in pnvate, the reverence 
>f the Christians for these writings, the silence of their 
icutest enemies, who would most assuredly have charged 
hem with the attempt if it had been made, and the agree- 
nent of all the manuscripts and versions extant, are ail so 
nany proofs of the integrity and incorruptness of the New 
Pestament ; which are further attested by the agreement with 
t of all the quotations from it which occur in the writing 
>f Christians from the earliest age to the present times.' It 

8 true that certain books are cited, or referred to in the Old 
ind New Testaments, which are not now extant : but an 
examination in detail of those books' (which does not admit 
>f abridgment) has shown that none of the genuine or ca- 
lonical books of Scripture have been lost. 

IV. Not less satisfactory is the evidence for the credihiUty 
€ the writers of the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
^or, in the Jbnt place, thev were so many in number, and 
ived at such a distance of time and place from each other, 
iat, if they had been impostors (which their disinterested- 
ess, integrity, and imparuality prove them not to have been), 
t would nave been impracticaole for them to contrive and to 
arrv on a forgery without being detected. And as they 
f'ither would nor could deceive the world, so they neither 
onld nor would be deceived themselves. Every paffe, in- 
eed, of these books proves that the writers of them nad a 
effect knowledge of the subjects which they have recorded ; 
nd their moral character, though rigidly tried, was never 
npeached by their keenest opponents.^ Secondly^ if there 
ad been any falsehood in the account of such transactions 

9 were generally known, it would have been easily de- 
K^ted : for these accounts were published among the people 
rho witnessed the events relatea by the historians, and who 
ould easily have detected fraud or falsehood, if i(ny such 
lere had been, but who did not attempt to question either 
le reality of the facts or the fidelity of the narrators. 
Ti'Vctfy, the credibility of the authors of the Old and New 
*estaments is further attested by the principal facts contained 
1 them beinff confirmed by certain ordinances or monuments 
f ^pat celebrity, which were instituted among Jews and 
Christians for the express purpose of commemorating par- 
cular f^ACts or events in their respective histories, at the very 
me when those events took place, and which have subsisted 
om that time to the present day, wherever either Jews or 
Christians are to be found ; but which ordinances most 
ssnredly would not have been thus observed, in commemo- 
ition oi Jietiiiaua events.* To this consideration we may 
dd. that the wonderful establishment and propagation of 
Christianity is a most convincing proof of ttie entire credi- 
ilitv of the New Testament, and of the religion which it 
viablisfaes ; which was spread far and wide, by the force 
f truth that accompanied the preaching of the Gospel, and 
rhich has continued to spread, even to the present time, 
otwithstanding all the persecutions and oppositions which 



• See pp. 5&— fiS. m/m-a. 
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it has experienced from its numerous, powerfu., and most 
bitter enemies.^ Nothing, indeed, but the plainest matter 
of fact could induce so many thousands of preiudiced and 
persecuted Jews, to embrace the humiliatinff and self-deny- 
ing doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, wnich they held in 
such detestation and abhorrence. Nor could any tning but 
the clearest evidence, arising from undoubted truth, maKe 
multitudes of lawless and luxurious heathens, receive, follow, 
and transmit to posterity, the doctrine and writings of the 
apostles : especially at a time when the vanity of their pre* 
tensions to miracles, and to the gift of tongues, could be so 
easily discovered, if they had been impostors ; — at a time 
when the profession of Christianity exposed persons of all 
ranks and ages to the greatest contempt and to the most im- 
minent danger. Further, an additional testimony is furnished 
to the credioility, truth, and genuineness of the Scriptures, 
by their agreement with profane history, both natural and 
civil,' and by the existence of various coins, medals, and 
ancient marbfes,^ which attest the reality and truth of many 
of the facts therein recorded : in short, no history in the 
world is confirmed by such various and concurrent testimo- 
nies as that related in the Bible. 

y. Moreover, that the Scriptures are not merely entitled 
to be received as credible, but also as containing the revealed 
will of God, — ^in other words, that Hxey are divinblt in- 
spiREn,— we have evidence of various kinds, amounting to 
moral demonstration. For their sacred origin is evinced by 
the most illustrious attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, 
which carry with them the most manifest proofs ot a divine 
interposition \ and which it cannot reasonably be supposed 
that the Almightywould ever give, or permit to be given, to 
an imposture. The miracles were instantaneously and 

Sublicly performed before multitudes, both friendly and 
ostile to the persons by whom they were wroug[ht ; they 
were sensible and easy to be observed. Memorials were 
instituted at the time many of them were performed, which 
continue to be observed to the present time; — a manifest 
proof this, of the reality of those miracles, which the bitter- 
est enemies of the Gospel, who witnessed them, could never 
gainsay or deny, though they vainly attempted to evade 
tnem.' The prophecies, also, were oelivered during a long 
succession of ages by persons who lived at different and 
dig^nt times; uiey were so numerous, so particular both 
with respect to nations and individuals, so opposite and ap- 

Sarently so irreconcileable, that no human wisdom could 
ave devised them, no human power could accomplish them« 
Many of the predictions, whicn are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of 
earthly power. Ana whether they announced the fall of 
flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event 
has minutely corresponded with the prediction. To mention 
a few instances : — Nineveh is so completely destroyed, that 
its site is not and cannot be known ; — Babylon is made ** a 
desolation for ever, a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water :" — ^Tyre, all voyagers and travellers concur in stating, 
is become **like the t ' 
spread their nets upon . 
the basest of the kingd< 
state of the most abject servitude to strangersl But the 
great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the 
redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam's fall had 
made it necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretell. 
And, as the time fur its accomplishment drew near, the pre- 
diction concerning it gradually became so clear, that almost 
every circumstance in the life and character of the most ex- 
traordinary personage that ever appeared among men was 
most distinctly foretold. The connection of the predictions 
belonging to the Messiah, with those which are confined to 
the Jewish people, give additional force to the argument 
from prophecy; afifording a strong proof of the intimate 
union which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluaing the artfhl pre- 
tensions of human imposture, ana the danng opposition of 
human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely con- 
stituted, that the passion and prejudices of the Jews, instead 
of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person whom 
they regardeS, the suffering and crucified Saviour, who had 
been promised. It is worthy of remark, that mosi of these 
predictions were delivered nearly and some of them more 

• See pp. 67, 68. mora. 

« See chap. iil. eect. U. f 1. pp. 69-78. for the OU T^atameoTi. •)d<1 1% W 
78—87. for the New Teetament. 

• See chap. IH. aecl. ii. {3.£p. 88-92. tvpro. 

• See chap. It. sect IL pp. 93--I19. wu/pra. 
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than thrfie thousand years ago. Anyone of them is sufficient 
to indicate a prescience more ^an human : but the collective 
force of all taken together is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of omniscuence, than the 
ttstablishment of their authentici^ i and this» even at sq. re- 
mote a period as the present, we have already seen, is placed 
beyond all doubt.* I 

Besides these external attestations, the Scriptures have the 
most excellent internal characters of truth and goodness 
(which prove their divime orig[in and inspiration}, in the 
sublimity, excellence, and sanctity of the doctrines and n^oral 
precepts which they deliver, and theix admirable adaptation 
to the actual state and wants of mankind ;^ — in the harmony 
and connection that subsist between all the parts of whicn 
ihey consist ;3 — in their wonderful preservation, notwith- 
standing all the attempts which were made by their enemies 
to destroy them ;* — and, finally, in their admirable tendency 
(which is demonstrated hj the effects which are invariably 
produced wherever the Scriptures are cordially and sincerely 
oelieved) to promote the glory of God and the good of man- 
kind, and the cause of virtue and ris^hteouaness in the world, 
and to prepare men by a life of faith and holy obediei]ice 
upon ear^ for the eternal enjoyment of God ia heaven,^ To 
which we may add the infimte superiority, i^ every respect, 
of the Christian Revelation over every other religion wmch 
has ever been in the world.' 

Upon the whole, we have such a number of evidences of 
the truth of the Scriptures as no man can resist, who duly 
and impartially considers them ; and it is to the wilful igno- 
rance- of those evidences that we are to ascribe that infidelity 
which at present exists in different parts of the world. 

VL "The Scripture," as a late eminent prelate^ has 
justly remarked, " is not a plan of Christianity nnished with 
minute accuracy, to instruct men as in something altogether 
new, or to excite a vain admiration and applause ; but it is 
somewhat unspeakably nobler and more extensive, compre- 
hending in the gjandest and most magnificent order, along 
with every essential of that plan, the various dispensations 
of God to mankind, from the formation of this earth to the 
consummation of all things."—-" Other books may afford us 
much entertainment and much instruction, may gratify our cu- 
riosity, may delight our imagination, may improve our under- 
standings, may calm our passions, may exalt our sentimeaiB, 
may even improve our hearts. But they have not, they can- 
not have, that authority in what they affirm, in what they 
require, in what they promise and threaten, which the Scrip- 
tures have. There is a peculiar weight and energy in them 
which is not to be found in any other writings. Their de- 
nunciations are more awful, their convictions stronger, their 
consolations more powerful, their counsels more authentic, 
their warnings more alarming, their expostulations more pe- 
netrating. There are passages in them throvighout so sublime, 
80 pathetic, full of such enersy and force upon the heart and 
conscience, yet without the least appearance of labour and 
study for that purpose; indeed, the design of the whole is so 
noble, so well suited to the sad conditio^ of human kind; the 
morals have in them such purity and digni^ ; the doctrines, ao 
many of them above reason, yet so perfectly reconcileable 
with it; the expression is so majestic, yet famili^trized with 
such easy simplicity, that, the more we read and study these 
writings, with pious dUpositiona and judidous aUeniton, the 
more we shall see and feel of the hand of God in them." Thus 
are the Scriptures the only rule of our faith and standard of 
our lives; and thus do they point out to us the only way by 
which to attain solid comfort, peace, and happiness. " But 
that which stamps upon them the highest value, that which 
Tenders them, stnctly speakinj|r, ine9itmabU^?tnd distinguishes 
them from all other books m the world, is this, Uiat they, 
and they only, contain the tuords of eternal I' ft, (John vi. 68.) 
In this respect every other book, even the noblest composi- 
tions of man, must fail ; they cannot give us Uiat whicn we 
most want, and what is of infinitely more importance to us 
than all other things put together-^ETBRNAL life. 

"This we must loojt for nowhere but in Scripture. It 

> 8«e chap. Vr. seet HI. pp. 123>-126. tupra^ for a view of the propheciea 
reapeedDgnationa, and pp. 126— L29. for tbone relative to the Messiah ; and 
Dp. 129->132, for predictions delivered by Christ and his apostles ; and the 
Appendix, No. vL chap. ii. sect iil. tn/ra, for the predictions of Jesus 
Christ concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, aad the propagation of 
Christianity, ^. 

• See chap. ▼. sect I. pp. 142, 143. aupra. ' 
■ See chap. v. sect ii. p. 167. (^pro. 

* See chap. y. sect. iii. p. 16S. mipra. 

* 9ee chap. ▼ sect iv. pp. 169—177. aupra. 

• See chap. v. secL ▼• pp. 177— IdO. 9upro. 

V Archbishop flcok«ri Worlti^ toL iii. pp. 310| 8U. 



is there, and there only, that we are inforiLsd, from autho. 
rity, of the immortality of the soul, of a general resurrection 
from the dead, of a future judgment, of a state of etenal 
happiness to the good« and of eternal miserv to the bad. It 
is theie we are made acquainted with the fiul of our fiist pa. 
rents from a state of mnocenee and happiness; with tbe 
gtult, corifiption, and misery which this sad event brougbt 
on* all th,eir posterity; which, together with their owu per- 
sonal and voluntary transgressions, rendered them obnoxioos 
to God's severest punishments. But to our inexpressible 
comfort, we are further told in this divine hook, that God i& 
full of mercy, compassion, and goodness; that he is not ex- 
treme to mark what is done amisa; that he willeth sot the 
death of a sinner, hut rather that he should turn {jrom his 
wickedness and save his soul alive. In pity, therefore, to 
mankind, he was pleased to adopt a measure, which should 
at once satisfy his justice, show his extreme abhorrence of 
sin, make a sufficient at(xiement for the sins of the whole 
world, and release all, who accepted the terms projposed to 
them, from the punishment they had deserved. This wa& 
nothing le^s than the death of his Son Jesus Christ, vhoin 
he sent into the world to take our nature upon him, to teach 
us a most holy, pure, and henevolent religion, to reform as 
hoth hy his precept and eiQample; and, lastly, to die for oat 
sins, aijid to rise again for our justification. By him anj bis 
evangelists and apostles we are assured, that il we sincerelf 
repent of our sins, and firmly helieve in him and his Gospet 
we shall, for the sake of his sufferings and hi& righteousness, 
have di\\ our transgressions forgiven and blotted out ;~4iuli 
he justified, that is, considereaas innocent in, the sight cf 
God ; — shall have the assistance of his Holy Spirit for m 
future conduct ; — and, if we persevere to the end id a unifonn 
rthoughy from the infirmity of our nature, imperfect] ot^ 
aience to all the laws of Christ, we shall, through his menu, 
be rewarded with everlasting glory in the lite to come,"* 
Thus do the Holy Scriptures contain ** all things necesssiy 
to salvation ; so mat wnatsoever is not read therein, nor maj 
be proyed thereby, is not to be reauired of any man, thatn 
should be believed as ^m article of the faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessair to salvation.''^ 

Vn. Such, then, beipg the utijity, excellence, and peife^ 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, since they are not merehth» 
best guide ^e can consult, but the only one that can make cs 
wise unto salvation, it becomes the indispensable duty of d 
carefully and constantly to peruse these sacred oracles, thit 
through them they may become *' perfect, thoroughly fu- 
nished to eyery good work."*" This, indeed, is not oply 
agreeable to the divine command," and to the design of ^ 
t^riptures, but is further commended to us by thepracjice 
of the church in ancient,'', and in modern times, and by tk 
gracious promise made hy Him who cannot lie, to all tit^ 
believers, that " they shall all he taught of God."'* ^MaJ 
time is to be appropriated for this purpose, must ever depni 
upon the circumstances of the individiial. It is obrious thai 
some time oyght daily to b.e devoted to this important stodji 
and that it shai^d be undertaken with devout simplicity oi 
humilitv ; prosecuted yrith diligence and attention ;^^ accoa 
panied by prayer for the divine aid and teaching;'^ togetbei 

• Bishop Porteus, Lectorea oq St Matthew, vol. i. pp. 18. 21. 

• Article vi. of the United Church of Qreat Briuin and Iretaod Thrs^ 
ficiency of Scripture is ably iUustnted by Bishop Touibie (Eleniefl" ^ 
Christian Theology, toI. u7pp. 190-196.); by Bishop VanmiWert (BwpfB 
Lect. pp. 61—76.), by Dr. Edwards, in his •• Discourse coocemln? the As 
thority, Style, and Perfection of the Books of the Old and NewTe«uo«* 
vol. iiL pp. 1-44., and most elaborately by Archbishop Tilla(«Mi id ■ 
" Rule pi Faith," especially part iv. sect. ii. To these worlf § the rtudu* " 
referred, who is desirous of investi^uinjr this iuiportant topic. 

>• 2 Tim. iii. 17. *• s«asch thx idcmpTUKKs, John v. £ 

»% Psal. cxijc. 21. Acts xviL 11. 2Tini. iii. 16. PsaL t. 2. ,. 

u Isa. liv. 13. Jer. zjud. 31. John vi. 45. Heb. vui. 11. and John xru^ 
Luke xi. 13. Eph. i. 17. " The RevelaHoo of the Holy Obost inspireit \i* 
tnie meaning of the Scripture to us : in truth, we cannot wiUmqi i ■>'('^ 
true saving inowle<%e." Second Hom^iv ttfth^ filcnpfttre.-'aoo eja? 
spiritu scnpturv facta sunt, eo spirita legi desiderant, ipso eiism »»* 
gendse sunt; Nunquam higrediens in seo»utn Pfculi, donee asa wd« * 
tentionis in lectioae ejus, el studio aatidov meditationis, spirittuQ ejus^ 
biberis. Nunquam intelligea David,donec ipsi experienUA ipsot Pf^"" 
affeclus indueria. Sicque de rcUquis." St. Bernard. Epiat. ad />«« 
MonHa Dei. ^ . . 

•• " Without attention,'* saya a pious but neglected writer of tb* «<« 
teenth century, "all books are alike, and all equallv inaitoiiicaoti k « 
that adverts not to the sense of what he r^ada, the wisest discourses m-^ 
no more to him, than the most exquisite music does to a mw>.P*^2 
deaf. The letters and syllables of the Bible are no more sacred tim^JK^ 
of another book : it is the sense and meaning only thai la divinely »»?"'• 
and he that considers nnlv the former, may as well entertain bimKU •» 
the spelling-book." Lively Oracles, sect viii. f 25. . 

It »«Though the lutural man may well ejnpngh apprehend the »"" r" 
gnunmatlcal sense of the word, yet its power and enenry— that «n*«™^'' 
persuasive fiwe whereby it works upon our hearts, is peculiar ut w^J* "^ 
vuj^ therelbrs, wilkout hk 9id^ the Scripture, while tt Ues epen Um^ 
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with a sinccie desire to Inow and |>erform the will of God, 
and, laying aside all prejudice, to follow the Scriptures 
wherever conviction may lead our minds. For it is indubita- 
ble, that persons of fitly ^ who art anxiously desirous of the 
knowledge of divine truth, art aided by the Spirit of Clod in 
searching out the meaning of Scripture, particularly in such 
subjects as have an especial reference to &ith ana religious 
practice.' 

In order, however, to study the Scriptures ariffht, it should 
be recollected that they are not to be contemplated as one 
t»ntire book or treatise. '* The knowledge of divine truth is, 
indeed, perfectly distinct from human science, in that it 
emanates immediately from the fountain of Infinite Wisdom. 
Yet has it this in common with human science, that it is 
made by its heavenly Author to flow through the channel of 
human instruction. While, therefore, toe receive it not as the 
word of men, but as it is in truth the Word of God (1 Thess. 
ii. 13.;, ve must nevertheless examine it as it is delivered 
to us, clothed in the language of men, and subject to the 
^neral rules of human composition. The deference due to 
It as a divine production does not Interfere with this province 
of human learmng; it only exacts submission with respect 
to the subject matter of the revelation, to which the critical 
Investi^tion is entirely subordinate.** 

But oesides the paramount importance of the contents of 
the Holy Scriptures, a further motive to the diligent study 
of them presents itself, in the facilities that are offered to us 
for this purpose by the numerous publications on the criti- 
cism ana interpretation of the Bible, which have appeared at 
different times, and whose most valuable precepts it is the 
design of the present work to concentrate. In fact, " a will- 
ingness to know and to do the will of God, implies a will- 
ingness to resort to all necessary helps for advancement in 
the truth, and for security against enor."* The value of 
such helps was never questioned, except by those who chose 
to despise what they aid not possess. ** They are of dis- 
tinguished value in theology; but tiien, like every thing 
else that is excellent, they have their province. While they 
arc supreme in the concerns of human investigration, they are 
subordinate in those of divine. They cannot communicate a 
riirht disposition of heart, nor can they compensate for its 
ibsence. Like the armour of the ancient warrior, if the 
lative vigour of the frame can wield them with alertness and 
tkill, they are his defence and ornament : but if this vigour 
>e wanting, they are of no advantaj^ whatever; they become, 
m the contrary, a burden and an incumbrance.'* 

With regard to the order to be pursued in reading the 
>cTiptures, it may be sufficient to remark, that it wul be 
lesirable to peruse those books first which are written in the 
daiuest style, and, consequentiy, are best adapted to the 
apacity of the mind ; and afterwards to proceed gradually 
rom the easier books to such as are more diSicult, and espe- 
ially to read those in succession which are of parallel argu- 
lent ; from the New Testament to the Old, and from Uie 
impler books to sash as are more abstruse. 

Furilier, as it is of importance to understand the several 
ispensatioDs given bv God to mankind, besides this elemen- 
iry reading of the Scriptures, it is necessary tiiat they be 
txtdied according to the historical order of time. This mode 
f reading the Bible will at once help both the memory and 
lie judgment: it will also discover to us those connections 
nd dependencies which are otherwise undiscemible. Many 
hapters and hooks of Scripture are out of their proper place, 
ecording to the order of time; which if put in their proper 
bronoloffical order in the course of our reading, would reflect 
ot a little light upon each other. 

Thus, in the book of Genesis, with which the Bible com- 
lences, we have a continued history from the ereation of the 
^oHd down to the death of the patriarch Joseph. Next to 
lat, in order of time, lies the narrative contained in the book 
r Job (if, indeed, it be not the first written book^, in which 
e naeet wi'h several vestiges of the patriarchal tneology, as 
corded i*: Genesis, but with no references to any of the 

rs. ma/ «tin be as a book that \a sealed (Isa. zxix. 11.), nnd be at tneffec> 
c as if the characters were illesible." Lively Oracles, sect. viil. §24. 

• N'on est dqbitandum, virot^not et vtritatit divina eupidoa adjuvari a 
yiritM. Dei in serutando Senptura sensu, in lis quidem rebus quae pro- 
ic ad fidem et oiofes pertinent— Ernest! Institutio Interpretis Novi Tes- 
upnti, p- 25. Lipsio, 1792.— Though the truth of Ood receives not tesrf- 
>n J from men, ft is pleasing to oMen^t thus expressly recognised by 
sa of such intellectual greatness as fl| Augustus Bmestl ; who Is ad* 
itied to have been one of the most erudlir and elegant schqlars of modem 
;i many. 

• BtAhop Vanmildert's Bampton Lectures, p. 22l 

> llrid. p. 41. The vhole of his second sermon, on the moral qualiflcatlons 
quiuM fi>r a r|i^ i^ipnbeiiiioo of the Bacred Word, it trn^ ezeeUeot 



succeeding parts of the sacred history. Thin comes the 
book of Exodus, which gives an account of tiie deliverance 
of the Jews from their £g3rptian bondage, and the erection 
of the tabernacle for the service of God ; from which taber- 
nacle He gave those ordinances for his service, which are 
related in the book of Leviticus. After tiiese ordinances had 
been issued, the Israelites performed those joumeyings of 
which we have an account, together with the incidents that 
befell them in each, in the book of Numbers. When their 
wanderiuffs in the Desert of Arabia were drawn to a close, 
Moses, shortly before his departure, recapitulated and ex- 
plained the preceding laws and ordinances to them, as re- 
corded in the book of Deuteronomy. The settiement of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan, and the coincident circum- 
stances, under the command of Joshua, tiie successor of 
Moses, are narrated in the book which bears his name; and 
of their suoceedinff history we have an account in the book 
of Judges. But uie history contained in the two books of 
Samuel, of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, is so interwo- 
ven, that it requires very considerable attention to develope 
it; and, unless the different synchronisms be carefully at- 
tended to, and the several psalms and prophecies, previously 
to the fiabylonish captivity, be also interwoven in tiie order 
of time, it will be extremely difficult (not to say impractica- 
ble) critically to understand the sacred history, lifter the 
captivity, the affairs of the Jews are continued by Ezra 
Esther, and Nehemiah, in whose i^irratives the predictions 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi (by whom tiie canon was 
closed;, ought in like manner to he interwoven, together with 
such of the psalms as manifestly appear, from internal 
evidences, to nave been composed subsequently to the cap- 
tivity.* 

In the New Testament, the four evangelists have given 
us, in so many memoirs, an historical relation of the life and 
actions of Jesus Christ, which is the same in substance, 
but different in many particulars. Now, if their several nar- 
ratives be digested ana arranged into one, in the order of time, 
this would throw much light upon various passages, which 
in a detached state appear difficult to be understood.^ The 
book of the Acts of the Apostles also g[ive8 us a short history 
of the Church, from Christ's ascension, together with the 
propagation of the Gospel by the apostles, and especially of 
the simerings and laboura of Peter and Paul. The insertion 
of the different apostolical epistles according to the several 
times and seasons when they were written (so far at least 
as we can collect them from attending circumstances), would 
further be of ffreat use, to enable us the better to understand 
them*" The book of the Revelation of St John, which closes 
the canon of Scripture, gives a prophetical history of the 
church to the end of the world ; and, of course, must be 
studied by itself. 

**I can speak it from experience," says the celebrated 
Erasmus,^ *' that there is little benefit to be derived from the 
Scriptures, if they be read curaorily or carelessly ; but if a 
man exercise himself therein constantiy and coiiscientiously, 
he shall find such an efficacy in them as is not to be found 
in any other book whatsoever.'*—" The genuine philosophy 
of Christ," says the same eminent scholar and critic, " cannot 
be derived from any source so successfully, as from the books 
of the Gospels and the Apostolic Epistles ; in which, if a 
man philosophize with a pious spint, prayine^ rather tiian 
arguing, he will find that tnere is nothing conducive to the 
happiness of man, and the performance of any duty of human 
life, which is not, in some of these writings, laid down, dis- 
cussed, and determined, in a complete a^ satisfactory raai^ 
ner."« 



« In the second yolnme of this work the prophetical books are arranged 
in order of times. The author had it in contemplation to have attempted aii 
arrangement of the entire Scriptures, on the plaii above noticed ; but he has 
happily been anticipated in this laborious updertakinr , so far as respects 
the Old Testament, by the Rev. George Townsend, in his work, enrided 
" The Holv Bible, arranged in Chronological and Historical Order." Lon^ 
don, 1821, in two volumes, 8vo. See an account of this work i^fra, in tb^ 
Bibliographical Appendix to vol il. [N(rte to the third edition.] 

• For an account of the various Harmonies of the Four Gospels, see tb» 
Bibliographical Appendix to vol ii. 

« Cradock's Apostolical History, Benson*s History of the first planting of 
Christianity, and Bevan's Life of the Apostle Paul, and especially the Rev. 
Geo. Townsend's NewTestameiU arranged In Historical and Chronological 
Order, may here be noticed as particularly useAil helps fQF,stu<^ing th* 
apostolic epistles in the order of time. 

"* Praef in Paraphr. tn Luc. 

• Existlmo puram illam Christ! philosophlam non alliinde feHelus hanrirL 
qn'<ni ex evangelicisUbrls, quAm ex apostoUcIs literis : in quibns si quIspM 
philoeophetnr, ora«M magis quAm argumentant^ nihil esse Inveniet, (,uo«| 
ad horolnis felicitatem, nihil quodad ullam hoiusvits ftinctionem portineat, 
quod In his non sit traditiim, discussom, et aDsolutiuiL EaASHca cited Id 
Dr.KDOz'tQh|iitiiJin^Boiophy,y.296^9dsdit. 
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THE CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 



or 



THE SCRIPTURES. 



Criticism, in the more extensive sense of the term, is the 
irt of forming a correct judgment concerning any object pro- 
posed to our consideration. In a more restnctea sense, par- 
ticularly with reference to the works of ancient authore, it 
was fashionable, for a considerable time, among the literati 
on the continent of Europe, to employ this term as indicating 
merely that kind of labour and judgment which was em- 
ployed in settling the genuineness of the whole or PBrt* of 
the text of any author. But the teon is now generally used 
in a much more enlarged sense, Tiz. to indicate any kmd of 
labour or judgment, which is occupied either in the literur 
history of the text itself, or in settlme or explaining it. Tx> 
the former l^e German philosophers nave ffiven the appella- 
tion of hiver eriiicum / while the latter has been termed 
higher eniieism^ because its objects and results are of a much 
more important nature.* In this latter sense, the term is taken 
in the present volume, which is devoted to the consideration 
of the Cnticism and Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 



The niiST part, which treats on Scriptare-Critici^iiByWiD 
be found to comprise a concise account of the Languagas is 
which the Sacred Volume is written ; together with a ^keicir 
of the Critical History of its Text, ana of the sereral Di- 
visions and Subdivisions of it, which have obtained at di^ 
ferent times. The Sources of Sacred Criticism are next 
discussed, including a particular account of the Mannseripii 
of the Old and New Testament, and the Histoiy of the 
Ancimt Vereions of the Scriptures. The nature or Various 
Readings, and the means of determining grenaine lead- 
ings, are then considered, together with the Quotalioos 
from the Old Testament in the New, and the nature ajid 
different kinds of Harmonies of the Old and Nen?^ Test^ 
ment. 

In the SECOND part the principles and subsidisiry messs 
of Scripture Interpretation are discussed, together mrith the 
application of them to the exposition of ^ §acisd Voluae. 
both exegetical and practicaL 



PART I. 



ON SCRIPTURE-CRITICISM. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE LANOUAOES IN WHICH THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS AXE WRITTEN. 



A KNOWLBDOK of the original languages of Scripture is 
of the utmost importance, and indeed absolutely necessary, 
to him who is desirous of ascertaining the genmne meaning 
of the Sacred Volume. Happily, the means of acquiring 
these languages are now so numerous and easy of access, 
that the student, who wishes to derive his knowledge of the 
Oracles of God from pure sourees, can be at no loss for 
guides U> direct him in this deli^tful pursuit 



SECTION I. 

ON THE HEBRXW LANOUAOE. 

Introductory remarko on the Oriental or Shemitioh Ian' 
guageoe—l. Origin of the Hebrew language, — IL iBotvrical 
oketeh of tkio'language^ and of the otudy of Hebrew f^ 
in. And of is» charactert^^TV. Of the vowel pointo, — 
V. Hebrew accent*. 

The lan^ages of Western Asia, though differing in 
respect to dialect, are radieaUy the same, and have been so, 
as rar back as any historical records enable us to trace them. 
Palestine, Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Arabia, 
and also Ethiopia are reckoned as the countries, where the 
languages commonly denominated Oriental h^ye been spoken. 
Of Tate, many critics have rejected the appellation * Oruntaly^ 
as beinff too comprehensive, and have substituted that of 
* ShenUtian,'* jA denominative derived from Shem. Against 
this appellation, however, objections of a similar nature may 
be urged ; for no inconsideranle portion of those, who spoke 
the languages in question, were not descendants of Shem. It 

t Maotiitfhe, Brevia Ezposltio Critieet Vet Foed. pp. 1, Z Jaha'i Diaer- 

ttfk>M,byrro(8tiiart,pp.G4,GS. CleflclAr8Critica,pp.i,S. 
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is matter of indifference which appellation is used, if it 
firet defined. 

The Oriental Languages may be divided into iShree prin 
pal dialects, viz. the Aramsean, the Hebrew, aad the Arabic 

1. The Jhwnman, spoken in Syria, Mesopotaunia, simI 
Babylonia or Chaldsa, is subdivided into the Syriac acA 
ChaJdee dialects ; or, as they are sometimes called, the East 
and West Aramean. 

2. The Hebrew or Canaanitish (Isa. xix. 18.) was spokes 
in Palestine, and probably with little variation in PhcenicsB, 
and the Phcemcian colonies, as at Caithace and oAer plaeea. 
The names of the Phcmician and Pvnic dialects vre too few^ 
and too much disfigured, to enable us to judge with oer^zDty 
how extensively these languages were the same as the diikrt 
of Palestine. 

3. The Jrabie, to which the Ethiopic bears a npecial n^ 
semblance, has, in modem times, a great variety of dialectti, 
as a spoken language, and is spread .over a vast extent of 
country. But, so for as we are acquainted with its fanner 
state, It appeare more anciently to have been princiiially 
limited to Arabia and Ethiopia. 

The Arabic is very rich m forms and woids ; the STiiac, 
so far as it is yet known, is comparatively limited in botft ; 
the Hebrew holds a middle place between them, both as to 
copiousness of words and variety of forms. 

Besides the preeeding dialects, Acre are many sUgfafter 
variations of language, sometimes distinguished from tba 
general names by lo<^ appellations. Thus, tiie Ephrainutes 
could not distinguish between the letters o (s) and w (ski* 
as the Hebrews did, in meakinz : hence the Ephraimite« 
pronounced Sibboleth indftd of SMboleth. (Judges xii. ^> 
Nehemiah was indignant that part of his countrymen shotii^ 
•peak the language of Ashdod. (Neh. xiii. 8 3 85 .) 

The Samtarttan Dialect appeals to be composed (ai 
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miffht ex pect , bm S Kfligs xvii.) olf Aramaean and Hebfew : 
and the slighter Taridties of Arabic are as nomerouB as the 
proyinces vrnere the language is spoken. 

All the Oriental or Shemitish tangaages are distinguished 
from the Western or European Tongues, in general, by a 
Buraber of peculiar traits, viz. :-— 

(1.) Several kinds of guttural letters are found in them, 
which w« cannot Astinctly mark; and some of which our 
<irgrans are incapable of pronouncing after the age of ma- 
•uniy. 

(2.) In general, the roots are tri-literal, and of two sylla- 
bles. By rar the freater part of the roots are verbs. 

(3.) Ptononns, whether personal or adjective, are, in the 
)bli^ue cases, umted in the same word with the noun or 
rerb, to which tkej have a relation. 

^4.^ The veriiB nave but two lenses, the past and future ; 
ma, m general, there are no optative or subjunctive moods 
iistiDCtly marlM. 

(5.) The geidere are only masculine and fMninine ; and 
hese are extended to the verb at well as to the noun. 

(6.) For the most part, the cases are marked by preposi- 
ions. Where two nouns come together, the latter of which 

8 in the genitive; the first in most cases suffers a change, 
vhieh indicates this state of relation ; while the latter noun 
Bnuins unchanged ; Chat is, the gwammg noun suffers the 
^aage, and not the noun govemeai 

(7^ To mark the comparative and superlative degrees, no 

rial forms of adjectives exist But from this observation 
irabic must be excepted ; which for the most part has 
ui extensive form of adjectives, that marks both the com- 
fnrative and superlative. 

(d.) Scarcely any composite woids exist in these Itaguages, 
if we except proper names. 

(9.) Verbs are not only distinguished into adive and pat" 
nve by their forms; but additional forms are made, by the 
inflecQons of the same verb with small variations, to signify 
Uie cause of action, or the frequency of it, or that it u re- 
flfflrive, reciprocal, or intensive, '&e. 

(lO.j All these dialects (the Etiiiopic excepted), are writ- 
ten sind read from the right hand to the left; tile alphabets 
Donsisting of consonants only, and the vowels being gene> 
rally written above or below the consonants.^ 

I. Obigih op the Hebrew Language. 

Of all the Oriental Languages, the Hebrew bears marks 
!»f being the most ancient : in this language the Old Testa- 
tnent is written, with the exception of a few words and pas- 
tages which are in the Chaldaean dialect, and which are 
specified in sect ni. p, 31. infra. Numerous appellations 
lave, at different times, been given to this language. In 
he Scriptures it is nowhere called Hebrew. This term, as 
t^is used in John v. 3. and in several other passages In the 
Sew Testament, does not refer to the biblical H^rew, but 
o the Syro-Chaldaic dialect prevalent in Palestine in the 
ime of Jesus Christ. In 2 Kings xviii. 26. it is called the 
angnage of the Jews, In the Targums or Chaldee Para- 
phrases of the Old Tostamentthe appellation— Ao/^ ton^ti^^ 

9 first applied to it : but the name, by which it is usually 
iistingittshed, is Etbrtm^ as being the language of the He- 
brew nation.' 

Coaceming the origin of this name there has been con- 
iderable di^rence oi opinion. According to some critics, 
t derived its name from Heber, one of the descendants of 
>bem (Gen. x. 21. 25. xi. 14. 16, 17.) : but other learned 
nen are of opinion that it is derived from the root nap 
AB^) to pan ovoTj whence Abraham was denominated the 
te^w (Gen, xiv. 13.), having noMni over the river Eu- 
phrates to come into the land of Canaan. This last opinion 
p pears to be best founded, from the general fact that the 
ttost ancient names of nations were appellative. "But, 
whatever extent of. meaning was attached to the appellation 
ifebrew^ before the time of Jacob, it appean idfWrwaxds to 
lave been limited only to his posterity, and to be synony- 
nons with /iraefi/f, ^ >" ^ ^ ^ 

The origin of the Hebrew Language must be dated fartiier 
g?kt han the period, to which we can trace the appellation 
Hebrew. It is plain, from the names of persons and plaices 
D Canaan, that, wherever Abraham sojourned, he found a 
uiguage in which he could easily converse, viz. the Hebrew 
' PhGenieian language.'^ That this was originally the 
>^gia^age of Palestine, is evident from the names of nations 

dfS^'JS^^*^ Ojwmmt, pp. 1, 2. (fine cdtUon ) KobbiMn*! tdttkn 
€p^awC* DknoMiT abridfed, pp. 60&-e(ir. 



being appellative, and f om other facts m recjieet to tiio 
formation of this dialect. Thus, the fVett is, m Hebrew, 
o^ (t»m), which means the ms, that is, towards the Medi« 
•terranean Sea. As the Hebrew has no other proper word for 
toett^ so it must be evident that the language, in its distinc- 
tive and peculiar forms, must have been rormed in Pales- 
tine.' 

The Jewish Rabbins, Jonathan the author of the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, Solomon Jarehi, and Aben-Ezra, have affinned 
that Hebrew was the primitive language spoken in Paradise; 
and their opinion has been adopted by Origen, Jerome, 
Augustine, and some other ikthere, as well as by some 
modem critics and philologen« Huet, however, and the 
majority of modem critics, are of opinion, that the language 
spoken by Adam perished in the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. But it seems highly probable, that if the original 
parents of mankind were placed in Western Asia, they spoke 
substantially the language which has for more than fifty 
centuries pervaded that country.^ Without adopting, there* 
fore, the nypothesis just stated, which rests only on bare 
probabilities, we may observe, that the Hebrew is the most 
ancient of all the languages in the world; at least we know 
of none that is older : that it is not improbable that it was 
the general language of men at the disperaion; and, how- 
ever it might have subsequentiy been altered and improved, 
that it appean to be the original of all the languages, oi 
rather dialects, which have since arisen in the world.* 

Various ciroumstances, indeed, combine to prove that He* 
brew is the original language, neither improved nor debased 
by foreign idioms. The words of which it is composed are 
very short, and admit of veiy littie flexion, as may be seen 
on reference to any Hebrew grammar or lexicon. The names 
of persons and places are descriptive of their nature, situation, 
accidental circumstances, &c. The names of brutes express 
their nature and properties more significantiy and more accu- 
rately than any ol&er known language in the world. The 
names also of various ancient nations ire of Hebrew origin, 
being derived from the sons or grandsons of Shem. Ham, and 
Japhet: as, the Assyrians from Ashur; the Elamites from 
Elam ; the Aramsans from Aram ; the Lydians from Lud ; the 
Cimbrians or Cimmerians from Gomer ; the Medians from 
Madai, the son of Japhet; the lonians from Javan, &c.* 
Further, the names given to the heathen deities suggest an 
additioital proof of the antiquity and originality of toe He- 
brew language: thus, Japetus is derived from Japhet; Jove, 
from Jkbovah ; Vulcan, from Tubal-Cain, who firat disco- 
vered the use of iron and brass, &c. dfc. Lastly, the traces 
of Hebrew which are to be found in very many other lan- 
guages, and which have been noticed by several learned men, 
aJSTora another argument in favour of its antiquity and oriority. 
These vestiges are particularly conspicuous in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Pereian, Phcenician, and other languages 
spoken by the people who dwelt nearest to Babylon, where 
the firat division of languages took place.' 

The knowledge of the Hebrew language was diffused very 
widely by the Phoenician merehants, who had factories and 
colonies on almost every coast of Europe and Asia : that it 
was identically the same as was spoken in Canaan, or Phoe- 
nicia, is evident from its being used by the inhabitants of 
that country from tiie time of Abraham to that of Jcshna, 
who gave to places mentioned in the Old Testament, appel- 
lations which are pure Hebrew ; such are, Kiriath-sepher, oi 
the city of books, and Kiriath-sannah, or the cittf of learnings 
(Josh. XV. 15. 49.^ Another proof of the identity of the two 
langiiages arises from the circumstance of the Hebrews con- 
vereing with the Canaanites, without an interpreter ; as the 
spies sent by Joshua, with Rahab (Josh. ii.]j ; the ambassa- 
dors sent by the Gibeonites to Joshua (Josh. ix. 3 — 25.), &c« 
But a still stronger proof of the identity of the two languages 
is to be found m tne fragments of the Punic tongue which 
occur in the writings of ancient authore. That the Cartha- 

S'nians (Poeni) derived their name, origin, and language from 
e Phoenicians, is a well-known and authenticated fact ; and 
that tiie latter sprang from the Canaanites might easily be 
shown from the situation of their country, as well as iroBs 
their mannera, customs, and ordinances. Not to cite tlie 

• (Stuart's Beb. Onm. p. 6. 
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tettiinoniBS of profane aathors on this point, which have been 
accumulated bv Bishop Walton, we have sufficient evidence 
to prove that tnev were considered as the same people, in 
the fact of the Pncenicians and Canaanites being used pro- 
miscuously to denote the inhabitants of the same countr^r- 
Compare iGxod. vi. 15. with Gen. xlvi. 10. and Exod. xvi. 
33. with Josh. v. 12., in which nassaffes, for the Hebrew 
words translated CanaanitUh and land of Canaan^ the Sep- 
tuagint reads Phoenician and the country of Phoenicia. 

II. Historical Sketch of the Hebrew Language. 

The period from the a£;e of Moses to that of David has 
been consider^ the gokKn affe of the Hebrew language, 
which declined in purity from that time to the reign of Heze- 
kiah or Manasseh, having received several foreign words 
from the commercial and political intercourse of the Jews 
and Israelites with the Assyrians and Babylonians. This 
period has been termed the silver age of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In the interval between the reign of Hezekiah and 
Uie Babylonish captivity, the purity o? the language was 
neglected, and so many foreign woros were introdiuced into 
it, that this period has, not inaptly, been desi^ated its iron 
age. During the seventy years captivity, wough it does 
not appear that the Hebrews entirely lost their native toneuet 
yet it underwent so considerable a change from their aoop- 
tion of the vernacular languages of the countries where they 
had resided, that afterwards, on their return from exile, they 
spoke a dialect of Chaldee mixed with Hebrew words. On 
this account it was, that, when the Hebrew Scriptures were 
read, it was found necessary to interpret them to the people 
in the Chaldaean language ; as, when Ezra the scribe brought 
the book of the law of Sf oses before the congregation, the 
Levites are said to have caused the people to understand the 
law, because they read in the book^ in the law of God, dis' 
iinetly, and gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand THE readins. (Neh. viii. 8.)» Some time after the 
return from the great captivity, Hebrew ceased to be spoken 
altogether : though it continued to be cnltivatcKi and studied, 
hj Uie priests and Levites, as a learned language, that they 
might be enabled to expound the law and the prophets to the 
people, who, it appears from the New Testament, were well 
acquainted with their general contents and tenor ; this last- 
mentioned period has Seen called the leaden age of the lan- 
guage.> '*How long the Hebrew was retained, both in 
writing and conversation; or in writing, after it ceased to be 
the language of conversation, it is impossible to determine. 
The coins, stamped in the time of the Maccabees, are all 
the oriental monuments we have, of the period ^at elaps^ 
between the latest canonical writers, and the advent of 
Christ; and the inscriptions on these are in Hebrew. At 
the time of the Maccabees, then, Hebrew was probably 
understood, at least, as the language of books; periiaps, in 
some measure, also, among the better informed, as the lan- 
guage of conversation. But soon after this, the dominion 
of the Seleucidae, in Syria, over the Jewish nation, uniting 
with the former influence of the Babylonish captivity, in 
promoting the Aramaean dialect, appears to have destroyed 
the remains of proper Hebrew, as a living language, an J to 
have universally substituted, in its steacf, the Hebraeo- Ara- 
maean, as it was spoken in the time of our Saviour. From 
the time when Heorcw ceased to be vernacular, down to the 
present day, a portion of this dialect has been preserved in 
the Old Testament, It has always been the subject of study 
among learned Jews. Before and at the time of Christ, 
there were flourishing Jewish academies at Jerusalem; 
especially under Hiilel and Shammai. After Jenisalem was 
destroyea, schools were set up in various places, but par- 
ticularly they flourished at Tioerias, until the death of R. 
Judah, surnamed Hakkodeah or the Holy, the author of the< 
Mishna ; about a. d. 230. Some of his pupils set up other 
schools in Babylonia, which became the rivals of these. 
The Babylonish academies flourished until near the tenth 

» It Is worthy of remark that ihe obovc practice exists at the present time, 
among the Karaite Jews, at Svmpheropol, in Criin Tartary ; where the Tar- 
tar translation is read together wiMi tlie Helirew Text. (See Dr. Pinker- 
ton's lietter, in the Appemiix to the Thirteenth Report of the Britisli ami 
Foreign Bible Society, p. 7ti.) A similar jiractice obtains among the Syrian 
Christiana at Travancore, in tlie East Indies, where the Syrictc la tiie learn- 
ed language and tlie language of tlie church ; while the Matayalim or Mal- 
abar is the vernacular language of the country. The Christian priests read 
ihe Scriptures from manuscript copios in the/ormer, and expound them in 
the latter to the people. Owen's llistory of the BriUsh and Fgreign Bible 
Society, vol ii. p. 364. 

• Walton, Prol. iii. 5 15—24. (pp. &4— 97.) Schiensner*s Lexicon, voce, 
E«p«i(. Jahn, Introd. ad. Vet Fobdu«, pp. 94—96. Parkhnrst (Or. Lex. voce, 
£3p«>c) lias endeavoured to show, bulunsucceMfully, that no change from 
Uebrew to Cbaldee ever took place. 



century.*'* From the academies at Tiberias SAd in Babylo- 
nia, we have received the Targums, the Talmud, the Hasora 
(of all which an account will be found in the course of the 

? resent volume), and the written vowels and accents of the 
lebrew language. The Hebrew of the Talmud and of the 
Rabbins has a close afiinity with the later Hebrew ; espedallj 
the first and earliest part of it, the Mishna. 

ni. Antiquitt op the Hebrew Characters. 

The present Hebrew Characters, or Letters, are twentr 
two in number, and of a souare form : but the antiquity of 
these letters is a point that nas been most severely contesial 
by many learned men. From a passage in Eusebius'a Chro- 
nicle,^ and another in Jerome,^ it was inferred by Joseph 
Scaliger, that Ezra, when he reformed Ure Jewish church, 
transcribed the ancient characters of the Hebxews into the 
square letters of the Chaldseans : and that this was done fv 
the use of those Jews, who, being bom during the captivitf, 
knew no other alphabet than that of the people among whca 
they had been educated. Conseauently, the old character, 
which we call the Samaritan, fell into total disuse. This 
opinion Scaliger supported b^ passages from both the Tal- 
muds, as well as from rabbinical writers, in which it is ex- 
presslv affirmed that such characters were adopted by Em. 
But tne most decisive confirmation of this point is to be 
found in the ancient Hebrew coins, which were struck he- 
fore the captivity, and even previously to the revolt of the 
ten tribes. The characters engraven on all of them aie 
manifestly the same with the modern Samaritau, though wi4 
some trifling variations in their forms, oecasioncsd by the 
depredations of time. These coins, whether shekels cr 
half shekels, have all of them, on one side, the goldea 
manna-pot (mentioned in Exod. xvi. 32, 33.), and on i» 
mouth, or over the top of it, most of them have a Samaiitaa 
Aleph, some an Alepn and Schin, or other letters, -with this 
inscription. The Shekelof Israel, in Samaritan characters, (h 
the opposite side is to be seen Aaron's rod with almoods, 
and in the same letters this inscription, Jertuaktn the hol^. 
Other coins are extant with somewnat different inscriptioitt, 
but the same characters are engraven on them sll.^ 

The opinion originally produced by Scaliger, and thus de- 
cisively corroborated by coins, has been a£>pted by Casa> 
bon, Vossius, Grotius, Bishop Walton, Lome Cappel, Dr. 
Prideaux, and other eminent biblical critics and phih>logeR, 
and is now generally received : it was, however, very streoc- 
ously though unsuccessfully opposed by the younger Bui- 
torf, who endeavoured to prove, by a variety of passages 
from rabbinical writers, that both the square and the Sami> 
ritan characters were anciently used ; the present soanre 
character being that in which the tables of the law, and th^ 
copy depositea in the ark, were written ; and the other ch> 
meters being employed in the copies of the law ^w^hich ven 
made for private and common use, and in civil affairs L 
G[eneral ; and that, after the captivity, Ezra enjoined \he 
former to be used by the Jews on all occasions, leaving th« 
latter to the Samaritans and apostates. Independently, nov* 
ever, of the strong evidence against BuxtorTs hypoih^is. 
which is afTorded by the ancient Hebrew coins, when v 
consider the implacable enmity that subsisted between t' i 
Jews and Samaritans, is it likely that the one copipd frr.: 
the other, or that the former preferred, to the beautiful jetit !s 
used by their ancestors, the rude and inelegant charaetprs o4 
their most detested rivals 1 And when the vast difrrr»'sc» 
between the Chaldee (or square) and the Samaritan ]r:t>~r«. 
with respect to convenience and beauty, is calmly consider?*^ 
it must oe acknowledged that they never could have btt t 
used at the same time. After all, it is of no great lonvcxn 
which of these, or whether either of them, were the oiigirjl 
characters, since it does not appear that any change of th» 
words has arisen from the manner of writing them, becau-€ 
the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs almost always pgrrr. 
notwithstanding the lapse of so many ages. It' is m*;^ 
probable that the form of these characters nas varied at i-Uf- 
ferent periods: this appears from the direct testimony d 
Montfaucon,^ and is implied in Dr. Kennicott's making ih* 
characters, in which manuscripts are written, one test c: 
their age.t' It is, however, certain that the Chaldee or square 
character was the common one : as in Matt. v. 8. the yod s 
referred to as the smallest letter in the alphabet It is higlii| 

• Stuart's Ileb. Grain, p. 12. « Sub asoo 4710. 

• FrHsf. in 1 Rftg. 

• Walton, Prol. HI. §53—37. (pp. 103—125.) Carpzov, Criiica 
pp.226— 241. Bauer. Critica Sacra, pp. 111—127. 

1 Ilexapla Origenls, torn. i. pi*. 22. et teg. 

> Diwartation on the Hebrew Text vol L pp. 810-SlC 
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probable that it waa the eonuaton character, when the Sifep- 
luagint yersion was made ; becaase the departures in the 
Hebrew test from that rersion, ao far as they have respect 
to the letters, can mostly be accounted for, on the flpro^nd^ 
that the sc^uare characters were then used, and that the final 
letters which rvry from the me^al or initial form, were then 
wanting.* 
IV. AirnQriry or the Hcmtxw Vowbl Poikts. 
But however interesting these inquiries may be in a phi> 
lological point of Tiew, it is of far greater importance to be 
satisfied concerning the much litigated, and yet undecided, 
question respecting the antiquity of the Hebrew points ; 4ie- 
eause, unless the student has determined for himself, afler a 
mature investigation, he cannot with <M>nfidence apply to the 
study of this sacred langua|^ Three opinions have been 
offered by learned men on this subject. J3y some, the origin 
:rf the Helirew vowel points is maintained to be coeval with 
ctie Hebrew language itself: while others assert them to 
have been first mtroduced by Ezra after the Babylonish 
captivity, when he compiled the canon, transcribed the books 
into the present Chaldee characters, and restored the purity 
of the Hebrew text. A third hypothesis is, that they were 
invented, about five hundred years after Christ, by the doc- 
tors of the school of Tiberias, for the purpose of marking 
and establishing the genuine pronunciation, for the con- 
venience of those who were learning the Hebrew tongue. 
This opinion, first announced by Raboi Elias Levita in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, has been adopted by 
Cappel, Calyin, Luther, Casaubon, Scalier, Masclef, Erpe- 
ciius, Houb^aot, L'Advocat, Bishops Walton, Hare, and 
Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, Dr. Geddes, and other eminent critics, 
British and foreign^ and is now generall]^ received, although 
some few writers of respectability continue strenuously to 
advocate their antiquity. The Arcanum Fundationis Meve^ 
latum of Cappel was opposed by Buxtorf in a treatise De 
JPundorum Voadium jSnttquitate^ by whom the controveisy 
was almost exhausted. We shall briefly state the evidence 
on both sides. 

That the vowel points are of modem date^ and of human 
liivoBtion, the anti-punctists argue from the following consi- 
(leralions : — 

1. *' The kindred Shemitiah languages amciently had ao writ- 
es TOwelB. The moat ancient Estrangelo and Kufiih oharac- 
ers, that is, the ancient chaiacteiB of the Syrians and Antbians, 
prere destitute of vowels. The Palmyrene inscriptions, and 
learly all the Phcenician onesi are destitute of them. 8ome of 
he Maltese inscriptions, however, and a few of the Phcentdan 
lave marks, which probably were intended as vowels. The Ko- 
an waa confessedly destitute of them, at first. The punctua- 
ion of it occasioned great dispute among Mohammedans. In 
ome of the older Syriac writings is found a single point, which, 
y being placed in different positions in regard to words, served 
s a diacritical sign. The present vowel system of the Syrians 
ras Introduced so late as the time of Theophilus and Jacob of 
Messa. (Cent, viii.) The Arabic vowels were adepted soon 
fter the Koran was written ; but their other diacritical mariu 
id not come into use, until they were introduced by Ibn MoUa 
about A, J>. 900), together with the Nishi character, now in 
jminon fise."^ 

2. The Samaritan letters, which (we have already seen) were 
le aame with the Hebrew characters before the captivity, have 
o pointo ; nor are there any vestiges whatever of vowel points 
> be traced either in the shekels struck by the kings of Israel, 
r in the Samaritan Penteteuch. The words have always been 
tad by the aid of the four letters Aleph, He, Vau, and Jod, 
bich are called matrea lectioniw, or mothers of reading. 

3. The copies of the Scriptures used in the Jewish syna- 
>guefl to the present time, and which are accounted particularly 
tcred, are constantly written without points, or any distinctions 
' verses whatever : a practice that could never have been intro* 
iced, nor would it have been so religiously followed, if vowel 
tints had been coeval with the language, or of divine authority. 
o tliia fact we may add, that in many of the oldest and best 
anuscripts, collated and examined by Dr. Kennicott, either 
tere are no pointe at all, or they are evidently a late addition ; 
id that ell the ancient various readings, marked by the Jews, 
gard only the letters: not one of them relates to the vowel 
>inta, which could not have happened if these had been in use. 

4. Rabbi Elias Levite ascribes the invention of vowel pbints 
• the doctors of Tiberias, and has confirmed the fact by the au- 
lority of the most learned rabbins. 



IK ant's Hebrew Gnmmart p. 16. 



• Ibid. p. 19. 



6. The ancient CaUraUsts* draw all their mysteries fi\an ths 
letters ; bm none from the vowel pointo ; which they could not 
have neglected if they had been acquainted with them. And 
hence it is concluded, that the points were not in existence when 
the Cabbalistic interpretations were made. 

6. Although the Talmud contains the deteimiiiations of the 
Jewish doctors concerning many passages of the law, it is ev^ 
dent that the points were not affixed to the text when the TaK 
mud was composed ; because there are several disputes concern- 
ing liie sense of passages of the law, which could not have bi)en 
controverted if the pointo had then been in existence. Besides, 
the vowel pointo are never mentioned, though the feirest oppor^ 
tonity for noticing them oflered itself, if they had really then been 
in use* The compilation of the Talmud was not fimshed until 
the iixth century,* 

7. The ancient various readings, oalled Ken and Ketib, oi 
Khetibh (which were collected a short time before the comple- 
tion of the Talmud), relate entirely to consonanto and not to 
vowel pointe ; yet, if these had existed in manuscript at the time 
the Ken and Khetib were collected, it is obvious that some re- 
ference would directly or indirectly have been made to them* 
The sitence, therefore, of the coUecton of these various readings 
is a clear proof of the non-existence of vowel pointo in their time* 

6. The ancient ve-rsions, — ^for instance, the Chaldee pai»> 
phrases of Jonathan and Onkelos, and the Greek versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, but especiallv the Septua- 
gint version, — all read the text, in many passages, m senses dif^ 
ferent from that which the pointo determine them to mean. 
Whence it is evident, that if the pointo had Uien been knowBi 
pointed manuscripto would have been followed as the most oor^ 
rect; but as the authors of those versions did not use them, it if 
a plain proof that the pointo were not then in being. 

9. The ancient Jewish writers themselves are totally silent 
concerning the vowel points, which surely would not have been 
the case if they had been acquainted with them. Much stress 
indeed has beoi laid upon the bo<^ of Zohar and Bahir, but 
these have been proved not to have been known for a thousand 
years after the birth of Christ Even Buxtorf himself admits, 
diat the book Zohar could not have been written till after the 
tenth century ; and the rabbis Gedaliah and Zachet confess thai 
it was not mentioned before the year 1S90, and that it presento 
internal evidence that it is of a much later date than is pretended. 
It is no uncommon practice of the Jews to publish books of re- 
cent date under the names of old writers, in order to render their 
authority respectable, and even to alter and interpolate ancient 
writers in order to subserve their own views. 

10. Equally silent are the ancient fathers of the Christian 
chureh, Origen and Jerome. In some fingmento still extent, of 
Origen's vast biblical work, entitled the Hexapla (of which some 
account is given in a subsequent page), we have a specimen of 
the manner in which Hebrew was pronounced in the third cettp 
tuiy ; and which, it appears, was widely different from thst which 
resulto fiom adopting the Masoretic reading. Jerome also, hi 
various parts of bis works, where he notices the different pro 
nundations of Hebrew words, treato only of the Itttert^ and no 
where mentions the pointo, which he surely would have done, 
had they been found in the copies consulted by him. 

11. The letters n, n, i, ' (Aleph, He, Vau, and Yod)> upon 
the plan of the Masorites, are termed quie$centf because, accord* 
ing to them, they have no sound. At other times, these same 
letters indicate a variety of sounds, as the fancy of these critics 
has been pleased to distinguish them by points. This single cfaw 
cumstance exhibito the whole doctrine of pointe as tho baaeleta 
fabric of a vinon. To suppress altogether, or to render insig- 
nificant, a radical letter of any word, in order to supply ite place 
by an arbitrary dot or a fictitious tnark, is an invention fiaught 
with the grossest absurdity.* 

> The Cabbslisto were a set of rabbinical doctors among the Jews, who 
derived their name from their atudyins the CabbaicL, a mysterious kind of 
science, coinprisins mystical interpretations of Scripture, and metaphysi- 
cal vQeculationscoacemiDy the Deity and other beinim, which are found in 
Jewish writings, and are said to have been handed down by a secret tradi- 
tion from the earliest ages. By considering the numeral powers of the let* 
ters of the sacred text, and changing and rransposing them In varioos w^ys, 
according to the rules of their art, tne CabbaliRts extimcled senses from the 
sacred oracles, very diflVrent from those whici. the exprrsstons seemed 
naturally to import, or which were even intended by their Incplred authors. 
Some learned men have imagined, that the Cabbalists arose soon Kfter the 
time of Ezra; but the truth n, that no Cabbalistic writings are cnani bui 
what are posterior to the destruction of the second temple. For an enter 
taining account of the Cabbala, and of the Cabbalistical philosophy, see Mr. 
Allen's Modem Judaism, pp. 65—91., or Dr. Enfield's History oiFhllosopby. 
▼ol. ii. pp. l»-22l. 

« For an account of the Talmud, see part U. book L chap. IL sect. I. %9^ 
iftfra. 

i Wilson's Elements of Hebrew Gruunari p. tf. 
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13. I-utly, as Ui«/rtl vastiges of the points that can be traced 
axe to be found in the writings of Rabbi Ben Asher, president 
of the western school, and of Rabbi Ben Naphthali, chief of the 
eastern school, who flourished about the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, we are justified in assigning that as the epoch when the 
system of vowel points was established. 



4. In finther proof of the supposed antiquity of vowel points^ 
some passages have been adduoeid from the Talmud, in which ac* 
centt and vertf are mentioned. The &ct is admitted^ but it )s 
no proof of the existence of points ; nnther is mention of certain 
words in the Masorctic notes, as being inrcgularly punctuated, 
any evidence of their existence or antiquity : for the Masora ww 



Such are the evidences on which the majority of the learn- ' ^^ finished by one author, nor in one century, but that syrtem 
•d rcat their convictions of the modem date of the Hebrew of annotation was commenced and proseerted by various He- 



poiots : it now remains, that we concisely notice the argu- ^'"^^ critics throu^ several ages. Hence it baj^pNcoed tfasc the 
ments adduced by the Buxtorfs and their followers for Uie latter Masorites, bjiving detected nustakes in their predccessom 
antiquity of these points. (who had adopted the mode of pronouncing and reading used in 

1. From the nature of aU languages it b urged that they le- 1 ****'»' *^y)» ^®" unwiUing to alter such mi^akes, but contented 
mire vowels, which are in a manner the soul of words. themselves vrith noting particular words as having been inegu- 

This is readUy conceded as an indisputable truth, but It is no , ^l ««> improperly pointecL These iiotes, theirftws, furaish no 
proof of the antiquity of the vowel poinU : for the Hebrew Ian- 1 e^'w*?" ^ ^ existence of pomts before the tune of the fii« 
guage always had and stiU has vowels, independent of the points, <»«np«c" « the Masora.* 



without which it may be read. Origen, who transcribed the 
Hebrew Scriptures in Greek characters in his Hexapla, did not 
invent new vowels to express the vowels absent in Hebrew 
words, neither did Jerome, who also expressed many Hebrew 
words and passages in Latin characters. The Samaritans, who 
Qsed the same alphabet as the Hebrews, read without the vowel 
points, employing the matret lectionit, Aleph, He or Hheth, 
Jod, Gin, and Vau (a, e, i, o, n) for vowels ; and the Hebrew 
may be read in the same manner, with the assistance of these 
letters, by supplying them where they are not expressed, agreeap 
biy to the modem practice of the Jews, whose Talmud vaA rab- 
binical commentators, as well as the copies of the law preserved 
in the synagogues, are to this day read without vowel points 

2. It is dbnected that the reading of Hebrew would be rendered 
very uncertain and di£Scult without the points, after the lan- 
guage ceased to be spoken. 

To this it is replied, that even after Hebrew ceased to' be a ver- 
nacular language, ifei true reading might have been continued 
among learned men to whom it was familiar, and also in their 
schools, which flourished before the invention of the points. And 
thus daily practice in reading, as well as a oonadention of the 
context, wottki enable them not only to fix the meaning of doubts 
ful words, but also to supply the vowels which were deficient 
and likewise to fix words to one determinate reading. Gappel,i 
and after him Masclef,' have given some general roles for the 
application of the matre§ Uetiom§, to enable us to read Hebrew 
without points. 

8. ** Many Protestant writers have been led to support the 
authority of the points, by the supposed uncertainty of the un- 
pointed text ; which would oblige us to follow the direction of 
the church of Rome. 

** This argument, however, makes against those who would 
suppose Exrs to have introduced the points : for in that case, 
firom Moses to At« day the text being unpointed must have been 
obscure and uncertain ; and if this were not so, why should not 
the unpointed text have remained intelligible and unambiguous 
after his time, as it had done before it 1 This argument, more- 
over, grants what they who use it are not aware of: for if it be 
allowed that the unpointed text is ambiguous aad uncertain, and 
would oblige us in consequence to recur to the church of Rome, 
the Romanists may prove— at least with every appearance of 
troth — that it has always been unpointed, and that, therefore, we 
roust have recourse to the church to explain it Many writers 
of that communion have had the candour to acknowledge, that 
the unpointed Hebrew text can be read and underrtood like 
the Samaritan text; for although several words in Hebrew may, 
when separate, admit of difierent interpretations, the context 
usually fixes their meaning with precision ;^ or, if it ever fiul to 
do so, and leave their meaning still ambitious, recourse may be 
had to the interpretations of ancient translators or commentators. 
We must likewise remember, that the Masorites, in affixing 
points to the text, did not do so according: to their own notions how 
at ought to be read : they followed the received reading of their 
day, and thus fixed unalterably that mode of reading which was 
authorized among them ; and, therefore, though we reject these 
points as their invention, and consider that they never were, used 
by any inspired writer, yet it by no means follows, that for the 
interpretation of Scripture we must go to a supposed infallible 
diurch ; for we acknowledge the divine original of what the 
points express, namely, the sentiments conveyed by the letters 
■ad words of the sacred text**^ 

1 Arcanum Puncfmtionii revelatutn, lib. i. c. 19. 

s Oramrnatica Hebraica, vul. I. cap. I. § iv. 

> Thua the Englii^ verb to akin baa two opposite meanini ■ ; bm th« con- 

« will alwavt determin* «rhich it bears in anjr pann^e where it occure. 

« Msmttio&'s lotrsd. to the Stiidj of the Hebrew Scriptures, pp. 44, 4S. 



The preceding are the chief arguments atnally urged for and 
affainst the vowel points, and from an impartial consideration 
of them, the reader will be enabled to judse for hifomAL 
The weight of evidence, we apprehend, will oe foand to de- 
termine ogturu/ them : nevertheless, ** tiie points seem to have 
their uses, and these not inconsiderable ; and to have this use 
among others, — that, as many of the Hebrew letters have 
been corrupted since the invention of the points, and as the 
points subioined originally to the true letters have been io 
many of these places regularly preserved, Aese points will 
frequently concur in proving the truth of sach coiTDptiona, 
and will point out tiie method of correcting them.*** 

V. Hebrew Accents. 

Besides the vowel points, the antiquity of which kns beat 
considered in the prec^din? pages, we meet in pointed Hir- 
brew Bibles with other marks or signs termed AccB^'Ts ; the 
system of which is inseparably connected with the present 
state of the vowel points, inasmuch as these points are oftn 
changed in consequence of the accents. Thelatter llieiv^foie 
must have originated contemporant ously with the writtes 
vowels, at least with the completion of the vowel systein. 
Respecting the desigrn of the accents there has bera gfvst 
dispute among Hebrew grammarians. Professor Stuart, whs 
has disciissea this subject md&t copiously in his Taluable 
Hebrew Grammar, is of opinion that they were desij^Ded, 
not to mark the tone-syllable of a word or the inleniiuictioB, 
but to reffulate the canidhdUm of the Scriptures. It is w^ 
known that the Jews, from time immemoiial in thte public 
reading of tiie Scriptures, have eantiUaitd them, that is, rem 
in a kmd of half siiuring or recitative way. In this manner 
most probably the Ethiopian eunuch was reading the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah when he was overheard and interrogated by 
rhilip. (Acts viii. 30.) In this manner also M ussalmeii 
read the Koran ; and the people of the East generally deliver 
public discourses in this way. The mode of cantiilatiafr 
Hebrew in different countries is at present various, bat 
guided in all by the accents; that is, the accents are used » 
musical notes, though various powers are assigned to them.' 
The mode of reading with Hebrew accents will be foood 
treated at less or greater length in most of the Hebrew gnus- 
mars with points. 

A bibliogrdphical account of the principal editions of the 
Hebrew Bible will be found in the Biblioosaphical. Apfc5- 
Diz to this volume, Part I. Chap. I. Sect. I., and of the 
principal Hebrew grammars and lexicons, both ujt/A nd 
without points, in Fart II. Chap. IV. Sect. I. and 11 
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I. Similarity s/ the Oreek language of the AVw Te^tamrat 
irith that of the Mexandrian sr Sepiuagint Grreh r- 
sion.— II. The JWw Tettament wAy written in Gi^^t. — 



tti. ff 38-66. (pp. 126—170.) Carpsov. Crh. &cr. Vrt 

cct.vli. pp. 212—574. Pfeiffer, Critira Sacra, cap It *-'cu 



• Walton, Prol. 
Teat parti, c. t. aoct. vii. pp. '/la— iff4. rieiner, tyriiira sacra, cap 
ii. (Op. pp. 704—711.) Gerard's Institute!!, pp. 38—38. Jahn, Inrrud. mA \>t 
Fcedua, pp. 129—131. Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 12»-141. Pri<St^aoJK'8 * ■od- 
neetion, vol. i. part I. book 5. pp. 347—361. 6ih edition. BtstM>p Marvtt ( I e >• 
turctf, partii. pp 136—140.) baa enumerated the principal UeatiSf s A^r a:: J 
against the vowel points. 
« Dr. Keonlcoct, Diasertation L on the Hebrew Tejn, p. 34& 
V Stuart's Hebrew Grammar, np 22. 23. 68. First edition.) In pp M— 
66., and Appendix (E,)pp. 344-^)6. Mr. Stuart ha.« treitie«i at Urtf f>M ■*-* 
number, namea, mode orwriting, prosp and poetic coaaeeoiiwi, oii^a&. i* 
•ign, and importance oftlic Hebrew accema. 
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t. SraiLARIlT or THK GSRK LaJTOUAOE or THE New Tl0- 
TAXISrr WITH THAT OF THI ALEXANDRIAN OR SbPTUAOINT 

Greek Version. 

\r a knowledge of Hebrew be necessary and desirable, in 
<»rd6r to understand the Old Testament aiiffht, an aoquaint- 
«nce with the Greek lanffua^ is of equal importance for 
undenftaading the New Testament correctly. It is in this 
language that the Septoagint yersion of the Old Testament 
"was executed ; and as the inspired writers <^ the New Tes- 
tament thought and spoke in the Chaldee or Syriac tongues, 
"Whose tarns of expression cksely corresponded with Uiose 
t>f the ancient Hebrew, the language or the apostles and 
evangelifiUs, when they wrote in Greek, necessarily resem- 
bled that of the translators of the Septnaigint. And as eyery 
Jew, who read Greek at all, would read the Greek Bible, 
Che st^rte of the Septoagint again operated in forming the 
style of the Greek Testameiit.i llie Septuagint version, 
Cfaerrfore, betncr a new source of inteipretation equ^ly im- 
portaift to the Old und New Testament^ a knowledge of the 
Cvreek language becomes indispensably necessaiy to the 
biblical student. 

II. A yariety of solutioHS has been given to the question, 
"WHY THE New Testament was written in Greek. 

The tne reason is simply this, — ^that it was the language 

t»est HHderstood, both by writere and readers, being spoken 

And wiitien, read and understood, throughout the Ifoman 

empire, and particularly in the eastern provinces. In fact, 

Oreek was at that time as well known in the higher and 

middle circles as the French is in our day; almost all Ro- 

nians, who had received any tincture of education, speaking 

it in addition to their mother tongue. To the universality 

of the Greek language, Cicero,' Seneca,' and Juvenal^ bear 

ample testimony: and the circumstances of the Jews having 

had both political, civil, and commercial relations with the 

l^reeks, and being dispersed through various parts of the 

Koraan empire, as well as tiieir having cultivated the philo- 

aopfay of the Greeksj of which we have evidence in the New 

Testament, all sufficiently account for their being acquainted 

with the Greek language; to which we may dd tiie fact, 

that the Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testament had 

been tn use among the Jews upwards of two hundred and 

eighty yeare before the Christian era; which most assuredly 

would not have been the case if the language had not been 

familiar to them. And if the eminent Jewish writere, Phito 

and Joeephus, had motives for preferring to write in Greek, 

there is no reason- at least there is no general presumption^ 

why the firet publishere of the Gospel might not use the 

Oreek language.' But we need not rest on probabilities. For, 

1 . It is manifest from various passages in the firet book 
ctf* Maocabees, that the Jews of all classes must at that time 
(«• c. 175-^140) have underetood the language of their con- 
<|uerors and oppressore, the Macedonian Greeks under Auti- 
ochus, falsely named the Great, and his successore. 

2. Further, when the Macedonians obtained tiie dominion of 
iveetem Asia, they filled that country with Greek cities. 
The Greeks also possessed themselves of many cities in 
ft^alestine, to which the Herods added ouny othere, which 

• Bisbop Manh't Lectores, p%n iii. pp. 30, 31. The question relative Co 
the suppose Hebrew originals of Saint Matthew's Gospel, and of tho Epi«- 
tie to the Hebrews, is p .rposelv omitted in this place, as it is considered in 
<be ffubsequent part orthis work. 

* Oral, pro Archia Poeta, c 10. Grasca leguntur in omnibut/ere genti- 
&U9 : Latina sois flnibus exiguis sane, continentur. Julius Cesar attests the 
prevalence of the Greek langoafie in Gaul. De BelL GaL lib. i. c. 29. lib. vi. 
c. 14. CvoL i.pp.23. 161. edit Bipont) 

' In cooaolat. ad Helviam, e. 6. Quid sibi volant In medlls barbannruin 
resicMiibas Chrmcm urbet t Quid inter Indos Persasquc Macedanieut «er> 
fno 1 Scjrtbia et totns Hie feramm indomitarumque gentium tractus civita- 
cea AchaisB, Pondcis imposltas litoribus, ostentaL 

« Nunc totds Qraias nostrasque habet orbis Alhenas. Sat Tt. x. 110. 
Even the female sejc, it aopears from the same satirist, made use of Greek 
as r he iaocuace of famillafity and passion. See Sat vi. v. I8&— 191. To the 
authorities above cited may be added the testimonies of Tacitus (De Orat. 
r. 229. >, of Ovid (De Arte Amor. lib. ii. v. \SL\.\ and of Martial (Rpigr. L c. 
xjx. Epif.Sa) 

a Josopnns, de Bell. Jud. Proem, f 2. says, that he composed his liistory 
•yX the Jewish war in the language of his country, and afterwards wrote it 
in Greek for the information of uae Greeks and Romans. The reader will 
Snd a fEreat number of additional t(*stimonies to the prevalence of the Greek 
aiiiTttAiee ia the East, in Antonii Joseph! Binterim Epistola Catholica Inter 
Fineafi» de Ungu^ Original! Novi Testamenti non Latin^ Ac. pp. 171— 
[93. Ooaseldorpii, lt£20. It is necessary to apprixe the reader, that the 
J«"4isn of this volume Is to support the dogma or the Romish church, that 
lie re«4liiig of the Holy Scriptures, in the vulgar tongue, ought not to be 
arocniscuouily sUmpeo. 
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were aleo inhabited by Greeks. Herod the Great, in partiott- 
lar, made continual efibfts to give a foreign physiognomy to 
Judea ; which country, during the peraonal ministry of Jesus 
Christ, was thus invaded on every side by a Greek population. 
The following particulars will confirm and illustrate this fact : 
Aristobulus and Alexander built or restored many cities, 
which were almost entirely occupied by Greeks, or by Sy- 
rians who spoke their language. Some of the cities, indeedi 
which were rebuilt by the Asmonaean kings, or by the com* 
mand of Pompey, were on the frontiers of Palestine, but a 
great number of them were in the interior of that country; 
and concerning these cities we have historical (Uta which 
demonstrate that they were very nearly, if not altogether* 
Greek. Thus, at Dora, a city of Galilee, the inhabitants 
refused to the Jews the right of citizenship which had been 

Cted to them by^ Claudius.^ Josephus expressly says 
Gadara and Hippos art Greek cities^ oomIk wt mkmJ 
In the very centre of Palestine stood fiethshan, which plaee 
its Greek inhabitants called SeythopolU,^ Josephus^ testifies 
that Gaza, in the southern part of Judaea, was Greek; and 
Jopjpa, the importance of whose harbour induced tlie kings 
of Egypt and Syria successively to take it from the Jews,io 
most certainly could not remain a stranger to the same iafiu« 
ence. Under the reign of Herod Uie Great, Palestine be- 
came still more decidedly Greek. That prince and his sons 
erected several cities in honour of the Cesars. The most 
remarkable of all these, Cesarea (which was the second city 
in his kingdom), was chiefly peopled by Greeks;" whoaft^ 
Herod's death, under the protection of Nero, eiqpelled the 
Jews who dwelt there with them.*' The Jews*revenged the 
affront, which they had received at Ciesarea, on Gadara. 
Hippos, Scythopolis, Askalon, and Gaza,— a fiirther pro^ 
that the Greeks inhabited those cities jointly wiUi the Jews.>* 
After the death of Pompey, the Greeks, being liberated froos 
all the restraints whicn had been imposed on them, made 
great progress in Palestine under Uie protection of Herods 
who by no means concealed his partiality for them,i^ and 
lavishM immense sums of money for the exptess purpose of 
naturalizing their language and mannere among the Jews 
With this view he built a theatre and amphitheatre at Cesa- 
rea;i< at Jericho an amphitheatre, and a stadium ;>^ he erected 
similar edifices at the very gates of the holy city, Jerusalem, 
and he even proceeded to build a theatre within its waUs.i' 

3. The Roman government was rather favourable than 
adverse to the extension of Uie Greek language in PaJestine, 
in consequence of Greek being the official language of the 
procuratore of that country, when administering jastice, and 
speaking to the people. s 

Under the earlier emperore, the Romans were accustomed 
frequenUy to make use of Greek, even at Rome, when the 
affaire ofthe provinces were under consideration.'^ If Greek 
were thus used at Rome, we may reasonably conclude that it 
would be still more freauently spoken in Greece and in Asia. 
In Palestine, in particular, we ao not perceive any vestige 
of the official use of fhe Latin language by the procuratore. 
We do not find a single instance, either in the books of the 
New Testament or in Josephus, in which the Roman gover- 
nore made use of interpretera; and while use and the affairs 
of life accustomed the common people to that language, the. 
higher classes of society would on many accounts be obliged 
to make use of it. 

4. So fiu" were the religious authorities of the Jews from 
opposing the introduction of Greek, that they appear nther 
to nave/avot#retf the use of that language. 

They employed it, habitually, in profane works, and ad- 
mitted it into official acts. An article of the Mischna prohi- 
bits the Jews from writing books in any other language, 
except the Greek.*" Such a prohibition would not have been 

• Josephus, Ant Jud. lib. zIjl c. 6. f & 
V Ant Jud. lib. zvi. c. 11. $4. 

• 2:xv»it» nsxif, Judges i. S7. (Septuagint venrio*.) Fo|yliai^ Mk v. •• 
70. 4 4. 

• Josephus, Ant Jud. lib. xvii. c. 11. 1 4. 
*• Diod. 91c. lib. ziz. cc 60. 93. t Mace. z. 7S. xil. 33^ 34. xlil. II. xlv. 81. 

2 Mace. zili. 3. Josephus, Ant Jud. lib. xiii. e. f. 1 2. and nb. zfv. e. 10. f & 

>t Josephus, de Bell. Jud. Ub. tti. c. 9. compared with lib. ii. e. 13. 1 7. 

«• Bell. Jud. Ub. ii. c. 14. f 4. m Ibid. lib. IL e. la 

>« Josephus, Ant Jud. lib. jdz. c. 7. 1 5. 

>i IdeoL Ub. XV. e. 9. compared with lib. zvi. e. 6. 

i« Bell. Jud. lib. i. c 83. fS 6. & Ant. Jud. Ub. zvtl. c. S. ' 

>« Bell. Jud. lib. i. c. 9. s. 3. Ant Jud. Ub. zv. e. 6. SiaT^* <* ''"i*^ 
xti^oic wKtf s^iirav. Compare Ekjbbom de Judieorum Be Scenica la Goia> 
ment Soc. Ref . Scient Gottiny . vol. il. Class. Antiq. pp. 10->ia 

ta This will account for the Jewish king, Herod Agrippat mmI his bralhar 
being permitted by the emperor Claudius to be present in the weomit, m4 
to address thst aasemUv in Greek. DIdo. Hist lib. Ix. c. • 

>• BliMhiM,TnGt.MetiU. e. 1. la 
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ffiven if flieip had not been accnstomed to write in a foreign 
languaffe. The act or instrament of divorce might, indiffer- 
ently, oe written and signed in Greek or Hebrew : in either 
language, and with either subscription, it was valid J Daring 
the siege of Jemsalem, for the tirat time, some opposition 
was made to the use of the Greek language, when brides 
were forbidden to wear a nuptial crown, at the same time 
tihat fathem were commanded to prevent their children thence- 
forward from learning Greek.' This circumstance will en- 
able us readily to understand why Josephus, when sent by 
Titus to address his besieged countrymen, spoke to them 
iffot^m, that is, in the Hebrew dialect, and t» «rai«m» ^xorm, 
tn hia native tongue:* it was not that he might oe better 
heard, but that he might make himself known to them as 
their fellow-countryman and brother. 

5. Tlie Greek language was spread through various clases 
€f the Jewish nation bj usage and the intercourse of life. 
The people, with but few exceptions, generally understood 
it, although they continued to be always more attached to 
tiieir native tongue. There were at Jerusalem religious, 
communities wholly oomposed of Jews who spoke Greek ; 
and of these Jews, as well as of Greek proselytes, tiie Chris- 
tian church at Jerusalem appears in the first instance to have 
been formed. An examination of the Acts of the Apostles 
will prove these assertions. Thus, in Acts xxi. 40. and xxii. 
9. when Paul, after a tumult, addressed the populace in 
Hebrew, they kept the more silenee. They, therefore evi- 
dently expected that he would have spoken to them in an- 
other language which they would nave comprehended,^ 
though they heard him much better in Hebrew, which they 
prefened. In Acts vi. 9. and ix. 29. we read that there were 
at Jerusalem whole synagogues of Hellenist Jews, under 
the name of Cyrenians, Alexandrians, &c. And in Acts vi. 
1. we find that these very Hellenists formed a considerable 
portion of the church in that city.* From the account given 
m John xii. 20. of certain Greeks (whether they were Hel- 
lenistic Jews o( Greek proselytes it is not material to deter^ 
mine), who through the apostle Philip requested an interview 
with Jesus, it may fairiy be inferred that both Philip and 
Andrew understood Greek.* 

6. Further, there are extant Greek monuments, containing 
epitaphs and inscriptions, which were erected in Palestine 
and the neighbouring countries,' as well as ancient coins 
which were struck in the cities of Palestine, and also in the 
various cities of Asia Minor.s What purpose could it 
answer, to erect the one or to execute the other, in the Greek 
language, if that language had not been familiar— indeed 
vernacular to the inhabitants of Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing countries 1 There is, then, every reasonable evidence, 
amounting to demonstration, that Greek did prevail uni- 
versally throughout the Roman empire ; and that the com- 
mon people of Judsa were acquainted with it, and under- 
stood it. 

Convincing as we apprehend the pjigoeding facts and evi- 
dence will be found to the unprejudiced inquirer, two or three 
objections have been raised against them, which it may not 
be irrelevant here briefly to notice. 

1. It is objected that, during the siege of Jerusalem, when 
Titus granted a truce to the factious Jews just before he 




of victory, from a sense of dignity, spoke firet, and in his 
own maternal language, which we know was Latin. The 
interpreter, therefore, did not attend him in order to trans- 
late Greek words into Hebrew, but for the purpose of ren- 

« If the book of divorce be written !n Hebrew, and the names of the 
whneaaea in Greek, or vice verta; or the name of one witneaa be in He- 
brew and the other in Greek;— If a scribe and witoets wrote It it b law* 
fiA-MMwhna, Tract. GiUn. c. 9. S a ^ 

• Ibid. Tract, flotah. c. 9. f 14. 

> BeU. Jud. Ub. v. c. 9. i 2. lib. ▼!. e. 2. f 1. 

« In tike masner, It Is weU known, there are many hundred thoaaand 
natWes of Ireland who can understand what is said to them In Engtish. 
^^*^^.^"■«® ^^y '^^^ tolerate ; but they lovb their native Irisli dialect, 
and will Usteo with (profound attention to any one who klndlr addresses 
them in it. ' 

«V?^ ?.™* IntroducUen Crlttqne ftu Nouveau Testament, pari. B. 
CeUJner. fila, pp. a4a-4M8. Oen«v«vl8a3. 8vo. Dr. Waifs ifrinslatlon 
of Hug's Utroductlon. vol. 11. pp. 32-^63. 

Nov. Test. tom. i. pp. 2i2, 213. 

■ AntonU.JM. BImecim, ProMaticmn ad Molkenbahrll Problema Crhl- 
enmi-TSacra Bcriptura Novi T«stamentl in qon Idlomate oritinaliter ab 
*poi5»U8edltaftiH^pp.27-4a (MogunUB, lOQi 0ro.) "■'««"«^ •" 

• Ibid. pp. 4(^-44. 

• JoMpbttf, da BelL lod. Ub. vl. c. & 



denng into Hebrew or Greek the disooune which Titus pro- 
nounced in Latin. 

2. It has also been urged as a stroTifir objection to the Gf<eek 
original of the Gospels, that Jesus Christ spoke in Hebrew ; 
because Hebrew words occur in Markv. Al,(TalitAaeum{); 
vii. 34. {Ephphaiha) ; Matt xxru. 46. {EU^ Eli ! Lama, 
aalHKhihani). and Mark xv. 34. But to this afiinnation we 
may reply, that on this occasion the evangelists have notioed 
ana transcribed these expressions in the original, because 
Jesus did not ordinarily and habituallv speak Hebrew. But 
admitting it to be more probable, tnat the Redeemer did 
ordinarily speak Hebrew to the Jews, who were most par- 
tial to their native tongue, which they heard him speak with 
delight, we may ask — in what language but Greek did he 
address the multitudes, when they were composed of a 
mixture of peraons of different countries and nations— -pro* 
selytes to the Jewish religion, as well as heathen Gentiles* 
For instance, the Gadarenes (Matt. viii. 2B— 34. Mark t. I. 
Luke viii. 26.) ; the inhabitants of the borders of Tyie and 
Sidon (Mark vii. 24.); the inhabitants of the Decapolis; 
the Syrophcenician wpman, who is expressly termed a ureek^ 
h yvim%)jjnt(^ in Mark vii. 26. ; and the Greeks^ '£x>«nc, who 
were desirous of seeing Jesus at the passover. (John xii 

3. Lastiy, it has been objected, that, as the Christiai 
churches were in many countries composed chiefly of die 
common people, they did not and could not understaiid 
Greek. But, not to insist on the evidence ^ready adduced 
for the univeraality of the Greek language, we may reply, 
that ** in every church there were numbera of persons en- 
dowed with the gifts of tongues, and of the interpTetaUon 
of tongues; who could readily turn the apostles* Greek 
epistiea into the language of the church to which they were 
sent. In particular, the president, or the spiritual man, whs 
read the apostle's Greek letter to the Hebrews in their piiblk 
assemblies, could, without any hesitation, read it in the He- 
brew language, for the edification of those who did not unde^ 
stand Greek. And with respect to the Jews in the proTUicm, 
Greek being the native language of most of tnera, this 
epistle was much better calculated for their nse, vrritteo ia 
the Greek language, than if it had been written in the He> 
brew, which tew of them understood.*' Further. *^ it ms 
proper that all the apostolical ^pisties should be WTtneo id 
the Greek language ; because the different doctruiee of the 
Gospel being delivered and explained in them, the explacs- 
tion of these doctrines could with more advantage oe' coid- 
pared so as to be better underetood, being expressed tn ooe 
language, than if, in the different episties, they had been «fx- 
pressed in the language of the churches and persons to whoa 
they were sent. Now, what should that one lanc^uafe be, 
in which it was proper to write the Christian Kerelatioa, 
but the Greek, which was then generally understood, and ia 
which there were many books extant, that treated of all kindi 
of literature, and on that account were likely to be preserved. 
and by the reading of which Christians, in afier Jge^ wodd 
be enabled to understand the Greek of the New l^stament! 
This advantage none of the provincial dialects used in *J)e 
apostie's days could pretend to. Being limited to particular 
countries, they were soon to be disused ; and feyir (if any) 
books being written in them which merited to be preserved, 
the meaning of such of the apostles' lettera as were coiq- 
posed in the provincial languages could not easily heave beca 
ascertained."" 

ni. Examination or the Sttlb op thi Nkw Tfcsri- 

MCHT. 

The style of the New Testament has a considerabit 
affinity with that of the Septuadnt Version of the Old Testa* 
ment, which was executea at Alexandria," althoag;h it ap- 

f^roaches somewhat nearer to the idiom of the later Greek 
an^age. Hence some philologera have wished to call the 
diction of the New Testament the Jiexandrine dialed^ and 
have regarded the dialect of Alexandria as the source of the 
style of the New Testament. This opinion is supported, 
neither by a comparison of the New Testament with tiiis 
dialect, nor by history : for the writera of the New Tcsta- 

«• Cell^rler EsmI, p. 249. nag. yo\. II. p. 64. 

» Dr. MRckaight on the EpisUea, Fref. to Hebrewi, sect U. f & toL It p 
336. 4ro edit. • »- "» "» ^ 

>• Michftelis baa devoted in entire section to show ttiat the IsnpMire <tf 
the New Testunent has a tincture of the Alexandrian idloin. Vol i. ^. 143 
et sen. Professor Winer has given an interesting historical sketch of ths 
Oreek Language of the New Testament, In his Greek Grammar of the >r« 
Testament, translated by Profosfor Scoart and BIr. BoUdmo, pp. Id-^ 
Andover (North Amerf ca^ 18S5. 6f9. 
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xnent were not citizens of Alexandria ; nor, simply becanse 
they have sometimes followed the Alexandrine version, can 
it De concluded, that they have imitated the Alexandrine 
Dialect, which was not a lan^age peculiar and appropriate 
to the citizens of that pUoe suone, but was a kind of speech 
mixed and corrupted by the confluence of many nations, as 
Greeks, Macedonians, Africans, Carthaginians, Syrians, 
East Indians, SicQians, and others. After the Macedonians 
had subjugated the whole of Greece, and extended their do- 
minion mto Asia and Africa, the refined and elegant Attic 
began to decline ; and all the dialects being by degrees mixed 
together, there arose a certain peculiar language, called the 
Cotnnwn^ and also the HtUenU ; but more especially, since 
the empire of the Macedonians was the chief cause of its 
introduction into the general use from the time of Alexander 
onwards, it was called the (later) MaeedonU. This dialect 
ras composed from almost all the dialects of Greece, to- 
i^ether with very many foreign words borrowed from the 
Persians, Syrians, Hebrews, aud other nations, who became 
M)nnected with the Macedonian people after the age of Alex- 
uider. Now, of this Macedonian dialect, the dialect of 
ilexandria (which was the language of all the inhabitants 
)f that city, as well of the learned as of the Jews), was a 
iegenerate progeny far more corrupt than the common Mace- 
Ionian dialect. This lastrmentioned common dialect, being 
he current Greek spoken throughout Western Asia, was 
nade use of. by the writers of toe Greek Testament.! In 
consequence of the peculiarities of the Hebrew phraseology 
)eiiigr discernible, it has by some philologers been termed 
Hcbruic-Grukj and (from the Jews having acquired the 
jreek language, rather by practice than by grammar, among 
he Greeks, in whose countries they resided m large commu- 
lities,) HtlknuHc'Greek, The propriety of this appellation 
was severely contested towards the close of the seventeenth 
ind in the early part of the eighteenth century :' and nume- 

a Emefld on the causes of the forced InterpretBtions of the New Testa* 
neot, in {he Biblical Repository, voL i. pp. 472—476. 

• The "controversy on this topic began very soon after the revival of 
iteranire in Europe. In the sixteenth century, Erasmus and Ijaurentius 
iila. veatured to assert poblidy, thai the Greek of the New Testaoieol is 
rriieniiittc. Many learned men of that day were inclined to adopt this 
pinion. Bat Robert Stephens, in the preface to his celebrated edition of 
le New Testament (1676), took it Into his head strenuonsly to contend for 
le Attic purity of its dialect. As his Testament was so widely circulated, 
le preface served to excite general attention lo the subject in question, 
nd to prepare the minds of critics for the mighry contest which followed, 
ebsjitian Pff>rsclaer le«i the way, in his Diatribe de Ling. Grasc. N. Teat, 
iritnte, published in 1629, at Amsterdam ; in which he defends, with great 
armih, the purity of the New Testament Greek. His sntaconist was J. 
IDS, who published in 1640 his Senteniioidoetiae. virorum, de HelleniHia 
Heli*^ni»iiea Dialecto. To this a reply was maile, by J. Grosse of Jena, 
fled Trio* nropoeitionum theoL etibtm Nov. Teat, a barbaria erimina- 
milntM Tinaicantium ; in which the whole mass of Hellenists were con- 
ened over to the most detestable heresy. In the same ^ear, Wulfer wrote 
i answer to this in his Innocentia Helleniatarum vmdieata ; to which 
x>s«« replied, in his Obaervaticnea ^o triude Obaervatt. apolo/^etiea. 
iisupus defended Wulfer (though not in all his positionti) in his Diaquiai- 
I c2e alilo 3fov. Teatamenti, a. d. 1641 ; to which Grosse replied by a Ter- 
t defenmio Triadoa, 1641. In 1642, Musiet:ui felt himself compelled ts pub- 
h hts Viitdida Diaqmaitionia ; which however only excited Grosse to a 
<tarta dfyenaio Triadoa. 

'* A hont the same time, the controversy was briskly carried on in Hoi- 
id. D. Heinsios, in his Ariatarehua Saeer, and his Exereitt. Sae. in Nov. 
ftlnmertlMnt, hsd espoused the cause of Hellenism, and commented upon 
nnvcher's IMatribe. In a plainer manner still did he do this, in his Bxer- 
atio de Z^nftta HeUeniatiea, published in 1643. In the t ery same year, 
e celebrated Salmasius appeared as his antagonist, In three separate Dub- 
%iioas. the spirit and tone of which may be readily discerned from tneir 
(?a. The first was insqilbed Commentariua eontroveraiam de lingua 
'UcitiMtiea decidena : the second, Funiu linfwt Helleniatices ; the third, 
taiie^ttm lingua HelleniatictB. In 1648, Gataker, in England, warmly 
;>ous4m1 the cause of the Helleniils, in his Diaaerf. de atilo Nov. Trata- 
rttM, On the same side, abont this time, appeared Werenfels, of Switzer- 
d in hi«i essay De atylo Script. Nov. Teatamenti ; and J. Olearius, of 
rxnsny, in his book De atilo Nov. Teatamenti; alsoBoclcIer, in his tract, 

i/ng-. JVbv. 7%«/. originati. In Holland, Vorstius published, in defence 
the same side, his book De Hebraiamia Nov. Teatamenti^ ]638; and in 
o. hjs €J!»mment. de Hebroiamia N. Teat. The last was attacked by H. 
rinca, in his Specimen annotatt. ad PtUlol. Sae. Voratii. The best of 
-se (fisaertslions werf> collected and published br Rhenferd in his «Syn- 
• /»«* jyima. PhOoL Theol. de atilo Nov. Test, 1703; and also by Van 
nert about the same time, at Amsterdam. 

' J. U. Michaelis, in his essay De textti Nov. Teat. Halas, 1707, and H. 
•-k>v<iJl, in his Sacred Claaaiea itluatrafed and defended, endeavoured to 

%'ra'e the parties, and to show, that while it might safely be aduiiited 
1 th^re are Hebraisms in the New Testament, it may at the same time 
rii-«inTatn»^!, that the Greek of the sacred writers is entitled to the cha- 
rier of classic purity. But all eflbrts at pe.ace were defeated by Georgi 
Wltteixiberg, who. In 17^ published his Vindicim Nov. Teat. This was 
:were<1 by Knapp and Dressing of Leipsic. In 1733, Georgi published his 
^ rcHTrStieua fueerf in three biraks ; and at the end of the vcar, a second 
t. la =^ many more books ; which were al^n answered by his Leipsic 
>.'tnenrs. From this time, the cause of the Hollenists began to prednmi- 
e thronghont Europe. And though many essays on this subject have 
ee api>eared, and it has been canvassed In a far more able manner than 
c»re, yet few of these essays have been controversial; almost sU writers 
fxiDS *^ ^^ ^'^ of Helleaigm." Disaertatiooi on the ImporUiDce and best 



rou8 publications were written on both bides of the question, 
with considerable asperity, which, together with ^e contro- 
versy, are now almost forgotten. The dispute, however in- 
teresting to the philological antiquarian, is, after all, a mers 
'^ strife of woids ;'^' and as the appellations of HellertUtie or 
Hebr'aic-Greekj and of Maeedonian-Greek, are sufficiently cor- 
rect for the purpose of chtiracterising the language of the 
New Testament, one or other of them is now generally 
adopted. The peculiar genius and character of the GreeK 
9tyle of the New Testament are copiously and ably discussed 
by Henry Planck, in a dissertation on this subject, to which 
the reader is necessarily referred.^ 

Of this Heb aic style, the Gospels of St. IVfatthew and 
St. Mark exhibit strong vestiges : the former presents harsher 
Hebraisms than the fatter: and ^e Gospel of St Mark 
abounds wiili still more striking Hebraisms. " The epistles 
of St. James and Jude are somewhat better, but even these 
are full of Hebraisms, and betray in other respects a certain 
Hebrew tone. St. Luke has, in several passages, written 
pure and classic Greek, of which the four nrst verses of his 
Gosnel may be given as an instance : in the sequel, where 
he describes the actions of Christ, he has very harsh He* 
braisms, yet the style is more agreeable than ^at of St* 
Matthew or St. Mark. In the Acts of the AposUes he is 
not free from Hebraisms, which he seems to hav^ never 
studiously avoided; but his periods are more classically 
turned, and sometimes possess beauty devoid of art. St 
John has numerous, though not uncouui, Hebraisms both in 
his Gospel and epistles : out he has written in a smooth and 
flowing language, and surpasses all the Jewish writers in 
the excellence of narrative. St. Paul again is entirely dif- 
ferent from them all : his style is indeed neglected and full 
of Hebraisms, but he has avoided the concise and verse-Uke 
construction of the Hebrew language, and has, upon the 
whole, a considerable share of the roundness of Grecian 
com position. It is evident that he was as perfectly acquainted 
with the Greek manner of expression as with tne Hebrew ; 
and he has introduced them alternately, as either the one or 
the other suggested itself the first, or was Uie best ap- 
proved."* 

Thu diversity of style and idiom in the sacred writers of 
the New Testament amTords an intrinsic and irresistible evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the books which pass under 
their names. If their style had been uniformly the same, 
there would be good reason for suspecting that tney had all 
combined together when they wrote ; or, else, that having 
previously concerted what they should teach, one of them 
nad committed to writing their system of doctrine. In ordi- 
nary cases, when there is a difference of style in a work pro* 
fessing to be the production of one author, we have reason ta 
believe that it was written by several persons. In like man* 
ner, and for the very same reason, when books, which pass 
under the names of several authors, are written in different 
styles, we are authorised to conclude that they were not com 
posed by one person. 

Further, If the New Testament had been written with 
classic purity ; if it had presented to us the language of 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, Xenophon, or Plutarch, there would 
have been just grounds for suspicion of forgery ; and it 

Method of studying the Original Lanmiacea of the Bible, by Jahn and oChen^ 
with Notes by Prof. Stuart, (Andover, N. America, 1831), pp. 77, 78. Th« 
reader, who is desirous of investigating the controversy on the puritv of tlw 
language of the New Testament, is referred to the Acroases Academics 
super Hermeneutica Novi Teatamenti of Prof. Moras (vol. I. pp. 20d— 
2Sa.) ; in which be has enumerated the principal writers on each alae of th« 
question. A similar list has been given by Beck (Monogrammata Henna- 
neutices Novl Testament!, part i. pp. 28—32.), by Ckirpzov, (Isagoge ad Lee 
tlonem N. T. p. 33. et seq.) and by Ram bach, (instlt. Herm. Sacne, pp. 28. 
399.) Dr. Campbell has treated the subject very ably in the first of his 
Preliminary Dissertations, prefixed to his version of the four Gospels : and 
Wetstein (Libelli ad Crisin atquc Interpretationem N. T. pp. 48—60.) has 
given some interestmg extracts from Origen, Chrysoatem, aiyl other fatner% 
who were of opinion that the language af the New Testament was not pore 
Greek. Other writers might be mentioned, who have treated bibliographl- 
cally on this topic : but the preceding forehn critics only are specified, as 
their works may be easily procure<l from the Continent 

s Michaelis ascribes the disputes above noticed either to "a want of raf- 
ficient knowlefl^e of the Greek, the prejudices of pedantry and school or- 
thodoxy, or the injudicious custom of choosing the Greek Testament as tbsi 
Jirat book to be read by learners of that language ; by which means thef 
are so accustomed to its uogular style, that ia a more advanced age the^ 
are Incapable of percsiiiiDg its deviatioa from the language of the classics.'* 
(Bp. Marsh's Michsolis, vol. i. p. 211.) 

« Commentatio de vera Natura atqne Indole Orationis Graecs Novi Tests* 
menti ((Sottingn, 18100 As ths Latin Treatise is not of very common occur- 
rence, the reader is particularly referred to two accessible English trans 
lations, oae iothe second volume, (pp. 91-^168.) of the EdinbMtth 'BIbllcs] 
Cabinet,' and the other in the first volume (pp. 638-fi39.) qf Uf BIStUoil 
Repository' (Andover, Massscbusstta. i833.)i 

• MlchaeUs,voLl.p. 112. 
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mislit wfih propriety have been objected, that it was impoe- 
BibTe for Hebrews, who professed to be men of no learning;, 
to have written in so pure and excellent a style, and, conse- 
qnently, that the books which were ascribed to them must 
liaye been the invention of some impostor. The divjersity 
of style, therefore, which is observable in them, so &r from 
oeing any objaction to the authenticity of the New Testa^ 
ment, is m re^ty a strong argument for the truth and sin- 
cerity of the sacred writers, and of the authenticity of their 
writmjn. ** Very many of the Grreek words found in the 
New Testament, are not such as were adopted by men of 
education, and tiie higher and more polish^ ranlu of life, 
but such as were in use with the common people. Now this 
shows that the writers became acquainted witn ihe languase, 
in consequence of an actual intercourse with those who spoke 
it, rather than from any study of books : and that intercourse 
must have been very much confined to the middling or even 
lower classes ; since the words and phrases most frequently 
used by them passed current only among the vulgar. There 
are undoubteoly many plain intimations^ given throughout 
these books, that their writers were of this lower class, and 
that their associates were frequently of the same description ; 
but the diaracter of the style is the strongest confirmation 

Cible Uiat their conditions were not higher than what they 
I ascribed to themselves."* In fact, the vulgarisms, 
foreign idioms, and other disadvantages and defects, which 
some critics imagine that they have discovered in the He- 
braic Greek of the New Testament, ^ are assigned by the 
inspired writers as the reasons of God*s preference of it, 
whose thoughts are not our thoughts, nor his ways our ways. 
Paul argues, that the success of the preachers or the Grospel, 
in spite of the absence of those accomplishments in lan- 
guage, then so highly valued, was an evidence of the divine 
power and energy with which their ministry was accom- 
panied. He dia not address them, he tells us (1 Cor. i. 17.), 
tvith ihe Vfiadom of tvordls^— with artificial periods and a 
studied elocution, — kat the erou of Christ ehould he made of 
none effect ; — ^lest to human eloquence that success should be 
ascribed, which ought to be attributed to the divinity of the 
doctrine and the agency of the Spirit, in the miracles wrought 
in support of it. There is hardly any sentiment which 
he is at greater pains to enforce. He used none of the en- 
tidng or pereuastve words of nuxrCe wudom. Wherefore 1^ 
*That their faith might not stand in the wisdom of man, but 
in the power of Chd? (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5.) Should I ask what 
was the reason why our Lord Jesus Christ chose for the in- 
struments of that most amazing revolution in the religious 
systems of mankind, men perfectly illiterate and taken out 
of the lowest class of the people 1 Your answer to this 
will serve equally for an answer to that other question, — 
Why did the Hoiy Spirit choose to deliver such important 
truths in the barbarous idiom of a few obscure Gahlsans, 
and not in the politer and more harmonious strains of Grecian 
eloquence! — ^I repeat it, the answer to both Questions is the 
8am&— That it might appear, beyond contraaiction, that the 
excellency of the power was of God, and not odman."' 

As a larse proportion of the phrases and constructions of 
the New Testament is pure Greek, that is to say, of the same 
degree of pnrity as the Greek which was spoken in Mace- 
donia, and that in ndiich Polybius and Appian wrote their 
histories ; the language of the New Testament will derive 
considerable illustration from consulting the worlu of classic 
writers, and especially from diligently collating the Septua- 

S'nt version of the Old Testament : the collections also of 
aphelius, Palairet, Bos, Abresch, Emesti, and other writers 
whose works are noticed in the Bibliographical Appendix to 
Vol. n., will afford the biblical student every essential 
assistance in explaining the pure Greek expressions of the 
New Testament aocoroing to the usage of classic authore. 
It should further be noticed, that there occur in the New 
Testament words that express both doctrines and practices 

* It ii obviotu to cite meh panagei, aa Murk 1. 16. U. 14. John zzi. 3. 7. 
wbera the oecapations of the apoedea are plainly and profeaaedly men- 
tioned. It may be more saiiafactory to refer to AcU ill. 6. zvili. 3. xz. 34. 
SOor. ▼»!. and Ix. zl. 6. 8^ 9. 27. zii. 14, Ac. PhU. ii.26. W. 10, Ac 1 Theaa. 
U. 6. 9. 2 Theaa. til. a 10. Philem. 11. la In theae, the attainments, occo- 
pationa, and aaaociatea of the preachers of the Goapcl are indirectly men- 
tioned and alluded to ; and aflord a apeciea of undetigned proo^ which 
■eema to repel the Impatation of fraiM^ eapeciaJly if the circumstance of 
style be taken taito the account. 

* Bo. Makby'B "niustrations of the Truth of the Christian Religion," pp. 

* Dr. Campbell*s Prelimhuury Dfssertatioo, Diaa. i. (vol. I. 3d edit) p. 60. 
Bishop Warborton has treated this topic with his usttal ability In hia " l>oc- 
firtne of Once,*' book 1. chapters Tlii.— x. (Worka. voL TiU. pp. 279-308.) 
8e« also MIcbMllt's lirtrodnctkm, toL . pp. 116—123. 



which were utterly unknown to the Greeks ; and also woidi 
bearingr widely different interpretation from those which aia 
ordinarily found in Greek writers. 

IV. In consequence of the Macedonian Greek b^g oooi- 
posed of almost all the dialects of Greece (as well as of veiy 
many foreign words), the New Testament contains examplei 
of the various dialects occurring in the Greek lanffaage,aod 
especially of the Attic. To these, some have addeothe poetie 
dialect, chiefly, it should seem, because there are a few p^ 
sages cited by St. Paul from the ancient Greek poets, b 
Acts zvii. 38. 1 Cor. xt. 33. and Tit. i. 13.« But the sa 
cred writers of the New Testament, being Jews, were coase- 
ouently acquainted with the Hebrew idioms, and also with 
tne common as well as with the appropriated or oe^uves 
senses of the words of that language. Hence, when tber 
used a Greek word, as correspondent to a Hebrew one of 
like signification, they employed it as the Hebrew word wsi 
used, either in a common or appropriated sense, as oocaaioa 
required. The whole arrangement of their perioids ^ is regu- 
lated according to the Hebrew verses (not those in Hebrew 
poetry, but such as are found in the historical books) ; whick 
are constructed in a manner directly opposite to the round- 
ness of Grecian language, and for want of variety have a& 
endless repetition of Uie same particles.*'^ Tliese particular 
idioms are termed Hibraisms, and their nature and classes 
have been treated at considerable length by various writers. 
Georgi, Pfochenius, and others, have altogether denied the 
existence of these Hebraisms ; while their antagonists have, 
perhaps unnecessarily, multiplied them. Wysstns, in hit 
Dialectologia Sacra, nas divided the Hebraisms of the New 
Testament into thirteen classes; Yorstius* into thirty<<me 
classes ; and Viser into eight classes \^ and Masclef has giireD 
an ample collection of theHebraisms occurring in the sacred 
writings in the first volume of his excellent Hebrew Gram* 
mar.B The New Testament, however, contains fewer He- 
brew grammatical constructions than the Septuagint, except 
in the Dook of Revelation ; where we often find a nominative, 
when another case should have been substituted, in imitatios 
of the Hebrew, which is without cases.* i\8 the limits i»> 
cessarily assigned to this section do not permit ns to abridge 
the valuable treatises just noticed, we shall here adduce vma 
instances of the Hebraisms found principally in the New 
Testament, and shall oflfer a few canons by wnich to detei^ 
mine them with precision. 



1. Thus, to he called^ to ante, and to befovdd^ are the 
as to bOf with the Hebrews, and this latter is in the Old Teati- 
ment fiequently expressed by the former. Compare Isau b. 14. 
18. IxL 3. IxiL 12. Zech. viiL 3. 



Aeconfinglj, In the NewTeatament, these terms are often employed 
for the other, aa in Matt 7.9. TTuvthaU be eaOed the children ^ Gtd: 
and ver. 19. He ekall be called ihe leaet in the kingdom of Hea^m '- 
I John ill. 1. That toe ehouUl be called the §on» of God. To be called ben 
and in other placea la reaJlTfo te, and it la ao expressed according to Uh 
Hebrew way of speaking. There ia the like signiacatioo of the word anm^ 
aa in 2 Sam. :D.W.if the king*9 vorath ariae.— Eath. it. 14. SnlargtmnX 
and deliverance ehall ariae to the Jew. Prov. zxiv. 22. Their caiamUy * Wit 
ariee euddetUy.— In all which placea the word arise ^gnifies no other ihia 
actoal bein^ or esieting ; according to the Hebrew idiom. And bf oce it m 
uaed in a amiilar manner In the New Testament, aa in Lake zjcIt. as. Tl?>} 
do thoughte arise in your hearta 7 i. e. Why are they there 1 — Mait zzrr. 
24. There ehall arite false ChristOy i. e. there shaU actually be at tliat tiia* 
such persons according to my prediction. Bo, to 6e found ia amaag t^ 
Hebrewa of the same Import with the above-mentionod ezpresaions, a&i 
accordingly in the Old Testament one Is put forlhe other, as in 1 Sam. xi^. 
28. Evu hath not been found in f Aee.— 2 Chrdn. xiz. 3. Good thxngw a*t 
found in (Aee.— Isa. Ii. 3. Joy and gtadnese ehutl be found therein — Ota. 
V. 12. An excellent epirit teeu found in Daniel In these and other texutS* 
Hebrew word rendered /ound la equivalent to tens. In imitation o( ibm 
Hebraiam to be found ia used for sum or exMlo, to te in the New Te«»> 
ment, aa in Luke xvii. 13. There are notfound that relumed to grre gksy 
to God, tare this stranger. — ^Acta v. 9^ Lest haply ye be found to ifU 
against God.— I Cor. Iv. 8. That a man be found faithful.— VhH. ii. a' Bf- 
ing found in fashion aa a man.— Heb. xi o. Snoch wot net found .- which 



« J. B. CarpsoT. Prima Lines Heimeneutlcs% p. 16l Pfeiffer, Rerok 
Sacm, c. vti. f 6. (Op. torn. ii. p. 662.) 

• Leusden de DiaJectia, p. SD. Michaelis, vol. I. p. 123. 

• In hia Philologia Sacra : thte work waa orlglnaUy pubttahed in 4ta IhA 
the beat ediuon ia that of M. Fiacher, In 8to. Lelpsic, 1778. Voretioa's trva- 
liae waa abridged by Leuaden in hia PnilolotpB Grscus ; and Leusdiv i 
Abridgment waa republished by Fiacher, with taluable notes and otl^ ' 
additiona, In 8vo. Leipsic, 1783. 

1 In hia Hermeneutica Sacra Norl Testamentj^rars ft. vol. U. pp. 1— d 
> See (Mitlcularly pp. 273—290. 304—307. and 333--3B2. 8e« tiao Schas* 
fer'a Institutionea Scripturiatice, pan II. pp. 194— 20S. 

• Michaelia, vol. i. p. 125. Glaasiua has given aeveral Instoaeea In Ui 
Philologia Sacra, canons xxviii. and xxix. vol. I. pp. 67—72. ediL Dath«. 
Profeaaor Winer divides the Hebraisms of the New Teslmnetit Into !v« t 
classes, perfect snd imperfect. Greek Grammar of the New Teit pp. 3^ 
36., where he has given many important examplea. Winer*B arranff<«aert 
of Hebralama la approved by Dr. Alt la bis Cframmstica Ornca Nov! Tei 
tsmeati, p. xUi. (BsL Sax. 18B9. 8«o.) 
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is (be nine frith Enoch ms aoC, •■ is efident fkom cooaparinc this nbe« 
with (><>u. V. 24. to which U refers. The expressioD of St. Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 
22. Neither wtugtute/ottnd in kit tnouth, is taken fromlM. liii. 9. Neither 
wa» tM^m anjf deceit (or goile) in kie mouth. Whence it aDpeart, that In 
Ibis, as well as the other tezis abore cited, to be found is equivalent to teas. 

2. Verba txpn&dre of a person's doing an action, are often 

used to signify his supposing the thing, or discovering and ao- 

kiiowkdguig the &ct, or his declaring and foretelling the erent, 

•speciaU J in the proi^tic writings. 

Thus, He that Jindeth Me life ehaU loee it (Matt. x. 39.) means, Be that 
espeete to eave ku life bff apoetaejfy ehaU loee ti.— do, Let him become a fool 
(1 Cor. ill. 1&) is equJ^aleot to, Let him become eeneiUe of hit foUy. — Make 
the heart of thie people fat (Isa. vi. 9, 10.), i. «. Prooheey that theif ehaU be 
so.— What Chd hath eleameed (AcU x. 15.\ I e. What Ood hath declared 
dean.— But of that day and hour no man inoweth (that i% maketh knowoX 
not even the angete teho are in heaven, neither the Sonf but the f\ither 
CMatt. xxir. 36.), that is, neitlier man, nor an angel, nor the Son, has permis- 
sion u> make known this secret. 

3. Negative yerbs are often put for a strong positive affirma- 
tion. 

Thaa, No nod thin^ wiU he withhold (Paal. bczziv. 11.) means, He teUl 
ri'oe them, att good thinfo. — Being not weak in the faith (Kom. iT.19.X i- e. 
Metngetron^ in the faUh—JteiU not leave you comfortleee (John xiv. 18.) 
MMw^n^ / wid bath protect and give you the moot et^ui comfort. 

4. The privileges of the first-bom among the Jews being very 

^reat, that which is chief or most eminent in any kind is called 

the fiiBt-bom. Gen. xlix. 3. 

8o» ki Job jcriii. 13., the firat-bom of death is the most fatal and cruel 
death.— In Isa. ziv. 30. i\ie firet-born of the poor denotes those who are moat 

E>r and miserable. (See also PsaL liTiir. 27. Jer. zud. 9. Rom. vlii 29. 
L i. IS. la Heb. zii. 83.) 

5. The word son haa various peculiar significationa. This 

word was a favourite one among the Hebrews, who employed it 

to designate a great variety of relations. The eon of any thing, 

according to tibe oriental idiom, may be either what is closely 

connected with it, dependent on it, Uke it, the consequence of it, 

worthy of h, dec 

Thus, the eene or ehUdren ^f Belial^ ao often spoken of in the Old Tes- 

taineot, are wicked men, such as are good for nothing, or such as will not 

b« governed— CSUMren of light are auch aa are divinely eniichtened. 

<Luke zvi & John zii. 3S. Ephcs. ▼. a 1 These, v. b.'i— Children of dieobe- 

dienee are disobedient persons. (Ephes. ii. 2.) Children of Hell (Blatt 

xziii. la); of wrtOh (Ephes. ii.3.): and Son of perdition (John zvii. 12. 

2 Thesa U. 3.), are respectively such as are worthy thereof, or obnosioue 

Cbereto.— A eon of peaee (Lake %. 6.) Is one that is worthy of it. (See Matt. 

z. 13.)— The children of a place are the inhabitants of it. (Ezra ii. 1. Psal. 

cziix. 2. Jer. Ii. 16.>— So the word daughter is likewise used (2 Kings ziz. 

21. Paal. zlv. 12. czzzvii. a I^m. ii. 13. Zech. ii. 10.) ; the city being as a 

mtother, and the inheibitante of it, taken collectively, as her daughter. The 

children of the profnite are such as embrace and believe tho promise of 

the GospeL (GaL iv. Q&)—Sone of men (Psal. iv. 2.) are no more than men. 

And Christ is as often called the eon of man, aa he is man. The eone of 

€tod (G«n. vf. 2.) are those who professed to be pious, or the children of 

God.* (Malt. V. 450 "They are suchaa imitate him, or are governed by him. 

(1 John iti. 10.) On the same account are men called the children of the 

OeviL So likewise (John viii. 44.) father is understood in a like sense ; 

miao those wtio sre the m'seniort or any thing) or instruct others therein, 

are called their fathers. (Gen. iv. 2D.) 

6. Aiiine it frequently used as synonymous with penont. 

Thus, to believe on the name of Christ (John i. 12.) means to believe on 
aim. See aimilar ezamplea in John iil. la xx. 31. Rev. iii. 4. In like maU' 
ner eaul is put for person, in Matt. zii. la In whom my aoul if well pUaeed, 
that is, in whom I am well pleased. See other ezamplea in. Gen. zii. 13. 
zix. 20. PssL cvL la Job zvl. 4. Prov. zzv. 25. Rom. xiiL 1. Beb. z. 3a 

7. Aa the Jews had but few adjectives in their language, they 
had recourae to substantives, in order to supply their place. 

Hence we find kingdom and glory used to denote Kgloriota kingdom, 
^ 1 hess. IL 12.) Mouth and wiedom for wiee dieoouru (Luke zzi. 15.) ; the 
patience of hope for patient expectation l\ These, i. 3.) ; glory of hie power 
far gUtrioue power. (2 Thess. i. 9.) So circumcision and uncfrcurociaion 
mean circumciacd and oncircumcised persons. Anathema (ICor. zvl. 22.) 
means, an ezcommunicated member. The epirite of the prophete (I Cor. 
jaw. 32l) meana, the epiritual gifte of the prophete. When one subatantive 
governs another, In the genitive, one of them is aometimes used as an ad- 
lecUve. In the body of hie fleeh, meana, in hie fleehly body (Col. i. 22) ; 
Bond of perfeetneee (CoL iii. 14.) meana, a perfect bond. In Eph. vi. IZ 
mpiritital imekedneee meana. wicked epirite. Newneee of life (Rom. vii. 6.) 
•s a nei^ life. 7^ tree of the knowledge of good and evil (Gen. ii. 9. com- 
pared with iil. 22.) means, the tree of the knowledge of good, or of a plea- 
^ure which to taete ie an evil. When two substantives are Joined together 
bjr the copulative and, the one frequently goveroa the other, as in Dan. iii. 
7. All the people^ the natione, ana the languagee, mean, peoj^ of all no- 
giane and languagee. In Acts zziii. 6. the hope and reaurrection of the 
^ead means, the hope of the reeurreetion of the dead. In Col. ii. a Philo- 
Mophy and vain deeett denotea a falee and deceitful philoeophy. Hath 
Srought Ufe and immortality to light (2 Tim. 1. 10.) means, to bring im- 
maart€d life to light. But the ezpresaion, lam the way, the truth, and the 
Ufe (John ziv. o.i meana, I am the true and living way. It is of import- 
ance to observe, tnsl, In the original, nouna in the genitive case sometimes 
«»xpre88 the object, and sov^tlmes the agent In Matt. iz. 35. the goepel of 
tMe kingdom, meviii, good newe concerning the kingdom. Doctrinee of 
eieviie (I Tim. iv. 1 ) evidently mean, doctrinee concerning demone. The 
faith of Chriet often denotes the faith which the Lord Jesus Christ enjolna. 
The r^hteousnsss of God somelirogkieana, bis personal perfection, and 



• The various significations of the words "Son," and "Sons of Ood." 
according to the oriental idioms, are investigated and elucidated at consider- 
Able lengtli by Professor Stuart, in his "Letters on the Eternal Generatloa 
of the Son af^God," pp. 94—107. Andover (North AiBorica), 1822. 



sometimes that righteonansss whien he raqolrss of his peopA b CoL 1. 
11. Me drcumeieion ^Chriet mesns, the arewndeion enjmnedby Chriet 
The Hebrews used the word living to ezpress the ezcellence of the thing 
to which it is applied. Thui^ living water, or living fountain, aignifie^ 
running^or excellent water. Idnng etenee^ living way, living oracle^ 
mean, excdlent ttonee, an excellent way, and excellent oradee. 

8. The Jews, having no superlativef in their language, em- 
ployed the words of Chd or of the Lord in order to denote tfaa 
greatness or excellency of a thing. 

Thus, in Gen. ziu. 10. a beaotlftil garden Is called the garden of the Lord. 
hi 1 Sam. zzvi. 12. a very deep deep is called the deep of the Itord. In 2 
Chron. ziv. 14. and zvii. fO. the/ear of the Lard denotes a very great fear, 
hi PsaL zzzvi. 7. Beb. (6. of Kngliah BiblesX the mountaine of Ood are 
ezceeding high mountaina ; and In PaaL Ixzz. 10. (Heb.) the tiJieet cedare 
are termed csdare ^ Ood. The voieee of Ood (Ezod. iz. 2a Heb. in oar 
version properly rendered mighty thunaeringe) mean superlatively, food 
thunder. Commire also the subUme descripuon of the effects of lA«tuier, 
or the voice of God, in PsaL zziz. 3— a The production of rain by the elec- 
tric spark ia alluded to, in a very beautiAiI manner, in Jer. z. 13. When he 
(God) utteroth hie voice, there ie a multitude of watere in the heavene.* In 
Jonan iii. 2. Nineveh ia termed an exceeding great dty; which in the 
original Hebrew is o dty great to Ood. The Tike mode of ezpression oe- 
curs in the New Testamest Thus In Acts vii. 20. Moses is said to be 
■micff rm eiw. literally fair to God, or, as it is correctly rendered in our 
version, exceeding fair. And in 2 Cor. x. 4. the weapons of our warlhre 
are termed fvv«TM t« Sim, literally, mighty to Ood, that is, exceeding 
powerful,— Dot mighty through Ood,eB in our authorised translatton. 

9. According to the Hebrew idiom, a sword has a mouthf or 

the edge of the iword is called a moulh* (Luke zzL 24.) 

7%ey ehaUfaU by the mouth (or, aa our traasbtors have correctly rsa- 
dered it, the edge) of the eword (Heb. zl. 9i)—e»eaped the edge of the 
eword, is in the Greek rr^/^*, the mouth of the sword So, we read of a two- 
mouthed eword (Heb. Iv. 12.), for it is »»Tr9/t»i In the Greek. That this la 
the Hebrew phraseology may be seen by compariog Judg. hi. 16. FtaL cjdiz. 
6. Prov. V. 4. 

10. The veib ymnei, to knelitf, in the New Testament, fi»- 

^[Oently denotea to approve. 

Thus in Matt vii. 23. / nerer knew you meani^ I never approved yon. 
A aimilar construction occurs in 1 Cor. viiL 3. and in Rom. viL 16. (€^.) 
which in our veraion is rendered cdlow. Compare also PssL L 6. 

1 1. Lastly, to Aear denotea to underetand, to attend to, and tc 
regard vKat ie eaid. 

In illustration of this remaric, compare Deut xviiL 16. with Acts UL 2BL 
and see also Matt zvti. 6. and zL 16. zib. 9. and Luke viii. a 

It were no difficult task to adduce numerous similar exam- 
ples of the Hebraisms occurring in the Scriptures, and par* 
ticularly in the New Testament; but the preceding may 
suffice to show the benefit that may be derived from duly 
considering the import of a word in the seveial passages of 
Holy Writ in whicn it occurs. 

In Older to understand the full force and Bieaning of the 
Hebraisms of the New Testament, the followinr canons 
have been laid down by the celebrated critic John Augustas 
Emesti, and his annotator Professor Moms s- 

1. Compare Hebrew worde and forme of expreeeione wiik 
thoee which occur in good Greet formulm, particularly in doc 
trinal paeoagee. 

As sll isnguages have some modes of speech which are common to each 
other, it someUoies happens that the same word or ezpression is both He- 
brew, snd good GreelL sad aflbrds a proper meaning, whether we lake It hi 
a Hebrew or a Greek woae. But, in snch esses, it Is preferable to adopt 
that meaning which a Jew would give, because it is most probable that the 
aacred writer had thia in view rather than the Greek meaning, especMly It 
the latter were not of very frequent occurrence. Tbua, the ezpreaaion, ye 
ehall dU in your dne (John viii. 24.), if ezplahied according to the Greek 
Idiom, ts equivalent to ye ohaU pereevere in a couree qf df^ul practice to 
the end of your Uvee : out, according to the Hebrew idiom, It not only de- 
notes a phyaical or temporal death, but also etemsl death, and la eqaivaleat 
to ye ehall be damned on account of your dne, in rejecting tha Measish. 
The latter interpretation, therefore, is preferably to be adopted, aa agreeing 
best whh the Hebrew mode of thinking, and also with the contezt. 

This rule applies particularly to the doctrinal passagea of the New Testa* 
ment, which most in sU caaes be Interpreted according to the genius of the 
Hebrew language. Thus, to fear God, in the language of a Jew, means to 
reverence or worship God generaOy. 7^ knowledge of Ood, which Is so 
frequently mentioned In the New Testament, if taken according to the He- 
brew idiom, Implies not only the mental knowledge of God, but also the 
worship and reverence of him which llowa from it, aiuLcoBsequently^ it Is 
both a theoretical and a practical knowledge of God. The reason of this 
rale Is obvious. In the first place, our Bavtour and his spestles, the first 
teachers of Christianity, were Jews, who bad been educated in the Jewish 
religion snd language ; and who (with the ezceptian of PauIX being unae- 
quainted with the niceties of the Greek huignage at the time they were callMi 
to the apostolic ofiice, could only ezpress themselves In the style snd msn- 
ner peculiar to their country. Secondly, the religion taught in the New 
Testament agreea with that delivered in the Old Testsment. of which it is a 
continuation; so that the ritual worship enjoined by the law of Moses la 
succeeded by a «p irtfua/ or tn/ermi/ worship ; the tefpil dispensation ia soe- 
ceeded by the Gospel dispensation, fai which what was imperfect and ob- 
scure la Decome perfect and clear. Now things thst sre continued are 
substantially the same, or of a similar nature. Thua the ezpression to 
come unto Ood occurs both in the Old and in the New Teatament hi the 
former it aimply means to go up to the tenmle; hi the latter it ia contlnue<V 
so thet what was imperfect becomes perfect, uid it Implies the mental or 

avirttwU approach unto the moot High, I e. the apiritual worshipping of 
od. hi lice manner, since the numerous particulars related in the KHti 
Testament concerning the victims, priests, and temple of God are transform 

a Dr. A. Clarkeen Baod. U. Sa 
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red, In fhe Hew TeAament, to the atoning death of Christ, to hia offering of 
himself to death, and to the Chriadan church, the veil of figure being with- 
d/awn, the force and beaaty of these expreasions cannot be pereeirM), nor 
their meaning fally ascertained, nnlesa we interpret the doctrinal parts of 
the New Teatament by the aid of the <Md Teatament 

2. The HebraUmt of the J^Tev TeMtametit are to he com' 
pared vith the good Greek occurring in the Seftuagini or 
Alexatt^ruin vereion* 

Aa the Hebraisma occurrhig in the Old Testament«»re aqtibrmly ren* 
tiered, in the Beptuaglnt Teraion, In good Greek, thia transla^on may be 
considered aa a coromentary and exposition of those passagea, and aa con- 
Teying ttw aenm of the Hebrew natioq e<Niceming their meaning. The 
Alejundrian trandation, therefore, ought lobe conauhed in those paaaacea 
.If the New Testament in which the aacred writers have rendereo tlie He- 
braisms literally. Thus, in I Cor. xv. 51. death ia said to be nBoUowed up 
in vietory, which aentence la a quotation from laaiah xxv. 8. Aa the Hebrew 

word raSsieTaacH, ]«vith the S prelUed, acquires the force of an adverb, and 
meana/or ever, without enrf, or incea^anUy; and as the 8epluagint aoaie- 
timea renders the word x,aMeTBaGH by »m rixec in vlctorv, out most com- 

for ever, Bflchaelia ia of opinion that this last meaning 
. XT. 64., which aliohld therefore be rendered death 
And ao it is tranalsted by Btahop Pearce. 

9. /n paeeaget that are good Oreeky -which are common both 
*o the Old andJ^exD Tettament, the correoponding worde in the 
Hebrew Old Tettament are to be compared. 

Several paasagea occur in the New Teataipcnt, that are good Greek, and 
which are alao to be found in Ihe Alexandrian version. In these cases it is 
not Bufflciput to consult the Greek language only : recourse should also be 
had to the Hebrew, becauae auoh words of the Septuagint and New Teats- 
ment have acquired a different meaning from what is given to them by Greek 
writers, snd are aomettmea to be taken in a more lax, sometimes in a more 
Strict, aense. Thus, in Gen. v. 91. and Ueb. xi- 6- it is aaid that Enoch 
pleaaed Qodt tunfirrnxtwn* tw ei« ; which expression in itself ia sufficiently 
clear, and ia also good Greek ; but if we compare the corresponding ex- 
pression in the Hebrew, ita true meaning is, that he walked with God. In 
rendering this clause by ivnf§Tinm$v»$ tw ei*, the Greek translator did not 
render the Hebrew verbaiimy for in that caae he would have aaid ^ipM* 
rsrqo>f TV9 eiM ; but he translated it correctly aa to the sense. Enoch 
pleased Ood, because he lived habitually a9 in me sight of God, setting him 
always before his eyes in every thing he said, thought, and did. In Psal. IL 
1. the Sentuaglnt version runs thus, U*rt ictv»l*» tivn, why did the nations 
rage 7 Now tliough this expression is good Greek, it docs not fully render 
the original Hebrew, which meana whvdo the nations furiouely andlumvl- 
tuousiy assembU together, or rebel 7 The fleptuagint therefore ia not sufll- 
eiently ck>i»e. Once more, the expression •»« ovtk, they are not, is good 
Greelc, but admits of variooa meanings, indicating those who are not yet in 
existence, those who are already deceased, or, figuratively, persons of no 
authority. This expression occurs both in the Septuagint vention of Jer. 
xxxi. 1& and also in Matt ii. la If we compare the original Hebrew, we 
shall find that it is to be limited to those who are dead. Hence it will be evi- 
dent that the coUation of the origitisl Hebrew will not only prevent us from 
taking words either in too lax or too strict a sense, but will also guard us 
against unoertainty as to their meaning, and lead us to that veiy sense which 
the sacred writer intended. 

Besides the Hebraisms which we have last considered, 
there are found in the New Testament yanous Rabbinical, 
Syriac, Persic, Latin, and other idioms and words, which are 
re8j)ectively denominated R&bbtnisms, Syriasms, Persians, 
Latinisms, &c. ^, on which it may not be improper to offer 
a few remarks, 

1. Babbinisnu^ — ^We have already seen that daring, and 
subsequent to, the Babylonian captivity, the Jewish language 
sustained very considerable changes.^ New words, new 
sentences, and new expressions were introduced, especially 
terms of science, which Moses or Isaiah would have as little 
understood, as Cicero or Ceesar would a system of philosophy 
or theology composed in the language of the schools. This 
new Hebrew language is callea Tklmudical, or Rabbinical, 
from the writinga in which it is used ; and, although these 
writings are ormuch later date than the New Testament, 
yet, from the coincidence of expressions, it is not improbable 
that, even in the time of Christ, this was the learned language 
of the Rabbins.9 Lightfoot, Schoetgenius, Meuschen, and 
othera, have exoellenUy illustrated the Rabbinisms occurring 
in the New Testament. 

3. Jtramatema, or Syriaama and Chaldaiame, — ^Tfae verna- 
cular language of the Jews, in the time of Jesus Christ, 
was the Arsmasan ; which branched into two dialects, differ- 
ing in pronunciation rather than in words, and respectively 
denominated the Chaldee or East Aramasan, and the Syriac, 
or West Aramaean. The East Aramean was spoken at Jeru- 
salem and in Judsa ; and was used by Christ in hia familiar 
discourses and convenations with the Jews; the West Ara- 
mean was spoken in *' Galilee of the Gentiles." It was 
therefore natural that numerous Chaldee and Syriac words, 

Shrases, and terms of expression, should be intermixed with 
le Greek of the New Testament, and even such as are not 
to be foimd in ihe Septuagint ; and the existence of these 
Chaldaisms and Syriasms affords a strong intrinsic proof of 

> See p. 190. siipra. 

• Mlchaelia, vol. i. p. 129., who has given some fllostradve examples. Mori 
^roaaes auper HermeneuticaD Nov! Testamepti, vol. i. p. 838. See also 
Olearius de Stvk) Novi Teatamend, raembr. UL aphorism vii. (Thesaunis 
nieolo|teusKoT.Teittom.tt.pp.23,ai.) * ' " ^ c«unjs 



the gemiineness and authenticity of the New Tp«tameR\ 
Were this, indeed, ^' free from these idioms, we mi^ht W 
rally conclude that it was not written either by men of Galilee 
or Judaea, and therefore was spurious ; for, as oertamly as the 
speech of Peter betrajed him to be a Galilnan, when Chiigt 
stood before the Jewish tribunal, so certainly must the irriu 
ten language of a man, born, educated, and grown old in 
Galilee, discover marks of his native idiom, unless we tsswA 
the absurd hypothesis, that God hath interposed a mirade, 
which would have deprived the New Testament tffcse of its 
strongest proofb of authenticity .^^< 

The following are the principal Aramean or Sjriac and 
Chaldee words occurring in uie New Testament :^A/^ 
(Mba), Father, f Rom, viii. 15.) — AjutJAfM {Aeeldamd), the 
neld of blood, (Acts i. 19.) — A^ayMm {Jirmagedd(m), tbt 
mountain of Megiddo, or of ihe Gospel^ (Rev. xvi. 16.]— 
Bsdvt/at (Bethadii), the house of mercy, (John v. 2.)— K*n: 
{Cephas), a rock or stone, (John L 43.) — ^Kc^ {Corban),i 
gift or offering dedicated to God, (Mark vii. i1.)-.e>^ h^ 
kxfUL r«/8«>d«r< {Ekn, Eloi, lama mbaehihtmi), my God, dt 
God! why hast thou forsaken mel (Matt xxvii. 46. Mai 
XV. 34.)-lE##fli8« (Ephphaiha), be fliou opened, (Mark m 
34.) — hiAf/tfjtm^ Udammcn), riches, (Matt vi. 24.)— M«p 
Add (Jtfimon Mho), the Lord cometh, (1 Cor. xvi. 2*2.)— Pn^ 

!Raea\, thou worthless fellow ! (Matt v. 23.)— t«ajSi mpa 
TaUiha cumi), maid arise! (Mark v. 41.)* 
3. LatinUma. — ^'*The sceptre having departed from Judar 
(Gen. xlix. 10«) by the reduction of Juoea into a Romsn 
province, the extension of the Roman laws and goTemincot 
would naturally follow the success of the Roman arms; and 
if to these we add the imposition of tribute by the conquerors, 
together with the commercial intercourse necessarily co^8^ 
quent on the political relations of the Jews with Romp, ve 
shall be enabled readily to account for the Latimsms, or Latio 
words and phrases, that occur in tlie New Testament 

The following is a list of the principal Latinisms:— Am 
^v {aasaricn, from the Latin word asaariue), eqniTaknt lo 
about three quartere of a ftrthing of our money, (Matt x. 29. 
Luke xii. G.)h— Ksrrsf {cenxus), assessment or rate, (Matt xvii. 
25.)— KflKrcv^Mrr (cm/ur/VA, a centurion, (Mark xy. 39. 44, 45.) 
— KoAMPiai {colonia\ a colony^ (Acts xvi. 12.)— KcwMb [m- 
iodia), a guard of soldiers,^ Matt xxvii. 65, 66. xxviii. 11.) 
— i^NVtf^ (denaritu), a Roman penny, equiyalent to about 
seven-pence halfpenny of our money, (Luke rii. 41. J- 
^!fyiMj6f {fageUum), a scourge, (John it 15.) ; from this 
word is derived ^f^yooism, to scourge with whips, (Matt xxriL 
26. Mark xv. 15.) As this was a Roman punishment, it is 
no wonder that we find it expressed by a term nearly Roman. 
— Zwvloi (Jtuttu), (Acts i. 23.) — Aeyem (Jegte), a legion, (.Matt. 
xxvi. 53.) — Yi9ii^tirrH (ouadrans), a Roman coin equivalent to 
about three fourths of an English halfpenny, (Matt ?. 36.) 
— At/^aof {iibertintu), a freed man, (Acts vi. 9.)— .\f«r 
{Knteum), a towel, (John xiii. 4.)---M9ts«iAor {macelhtml 
shambles, (1 Cor. x. 25.)-— M%u^^«i«t (mem^omi), parcbmeot, 
(2 Tim. iv. 13.)— ^a«v {mille), a mile; the Roman vHa 
consisting of a uousand paces, (Matt v. 41.)— Svrx (k7- 
taritu), a Kind of pot, (Mark vii. 4. 8.)— Xl^coreffc* {prxlmum), 
a judgment half, or place where the praetor or other chiff 
magistrate heard and determined causes, (Matt xxvii. '27.) 
' Tnfimird^i or lifjtaut^i (jKmicinctiufn), an apron, (Acts lii. 
12.) — ^autMoc (eiearitu), an assassin, (Acts xxi. 38.)j-l''V^ 
{audarium), a napkin, or handkerchief, (Luke xix. SO.Jn- 
SmutfAtfTflf (apeeutiior), a soldier employed as an executiwc, 
(Mark vi. 27.) — T«CWf«i {tabema), a tavern, (Acts xxvtii. 1^] 
— T*rxoc {tiiuiua), a title» (John xix. 19, aOO* 

> Michaelis, toL I. p. 136. Moras, ^L I. p. 237. AWgler, HenDfr^olkB 
Biblica. pp. 83—88. Bishop Marsh, Id his uotes to Michselts, sttus, il»i • 
new branch of the Aramana language has been discsvered by ProfesMr 
Adler, which differs in some respects from the East md West Anasis 
dialects. For an account of ft, be refers to the tliird p«rt of M Adiff'i i*"* 
Testamenti Versiones Syrieeb, SimpteM, PhUoxemana, et Hi9rouljm- 
tana, ienuo examiruaa, ^. 4to. Hamie, 1789, of which work we Hrrtf 
been able to obtain a sigihL PfeilTer has an amasing diBqsisilianoa ibeuih 
Inan diaJect of Peter, which in substance corresponds with the sbovf^itw 
remark of Michaelis, though Ffeiffcr does not seemtohsfve known thf '^i 
names of the dialects then in use among the Jews. Op. toni. i. pp- 61^-^ 

4 Additional examples of Chaldaisms and Syriasms inaj be tMn nwr 
rios de Stylo Novi Testament!, membr. HI. aphorisai yL (TbessurosTlw*' 
logico-Philologicus, torn. ii. pp. 82; 23.) ^. . 

• PriUi Introdnctio ad Lectionem Novi Testamenti, pp. 330-.322 Oi«n j 




ring in the New Testament, which want of room compels us to ooiit t^i- 
elacidatitms of the Tahoos idioms above cited are gireo by Sci)Ieusners» 
Parkhurst in their Lexicons to the New Testament. The Gr»c^^B^^^«» 
Novi Testamenti (16mo. Amsterdam, t949}, of CheitOQisus> luy aw v 
consulted when it can be net with. 
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4. From the nnaToidable intercourse of the Jews with the 
neighbouring nations, tiie Arabs, Persians (to whose sove- 
leij^ns they were formerly subject), and the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, both words and expressions may occasionally be 
traced in the New Testament, which have oeen thus neces- 
sarily introduced among the Jews. These words, however, 
are not .sufficiently numerous to constitute so many entire 
dialects; for instance, there are not more than six or seyen 
Persian words in the whole of the New Testament. < These 
cannot, therefore, be in strictness tern^ed Pbrsishs; and 
thourii the profoundly learned Michaelis is of opinion that 
the ^nd-avesta, or aAcient book of the Zoroastrian religion, 
translated by M. Anqiietil du Perron, throws considerable 
light on the phraseology of Saint John's writings; yet, as 
the authenticity of that work has been questioned, not to say 
disproved, by eminent orientalists, it cannot (we anprehend; 
be with propriety applied to the elucidation of the New Tes- 
tament. From the number of words used by Saint Paul in 
peculiar senses, as well as words not ordinarily occurring in 
Ureek writers, Michaelis is of opinion (after Jerome) tnat 
they were provincial idioms used in Cilicia in the ^^e in 
which he kved ; and hence he denominates them Cilicisms.' 
The prodding considerations and examples may suffice to 
eonrey some idea of the genius of the Greek language of the 
New Testament. For an account of the principal editions 
of the Greek Testament, see the Bibliqobaphical Appendix 
to Volume 11. Part I. Chap. I. Skct, III. ; and for the most 
nseful Lexicons that can be consulted, see Part II, Chap. IV 
8bct. UI. 



SECTION in, 

OH THE OOONATB OB KINDRED LANODAeES. 

L The Aramman, with iti two dialect$ t 1. The Chaidee; S. 
T%e Sfriac^-U. The Arabic, -with itt derivative, the Ethi' 
epic. — m, U»e and importance of the cognate langua^et to 
eaered criticiom* 

The Cognate or Kindrtd Languages are those which are 
allied to the Hebrew, as being sister-dialects of the Shemitish 
lanffuaffes, all of which preserve nearly the same structure 
and analogy. The principal cognate languages are the Ara- 
nuean, ana the Arabic, with their respective dialects or deri- 
vatives. 

I. The Arabcjban Lanouaob (which in the authorized 
Kn^ish version of 3 Kings xviii. 26., and Dan. ii. 4., is 
tendered the Syrian or Syriae) derives its name from the very 
extensive region of Aram, in which it was anciently verna- 
calar. As Uiat region extended from the Mediterranean sea 
through Syria ana Mesopotamia, beyond the river Tigris, 
the language there spoken necessarily diverged into vanous 
dialects; the two principal of which are the Chaldee and the 
Syriac. 

1. The Chaldee, sometimes called by wav of distinction 
the Eaet^AramtBon dialect, was formerly spoken in the pro- 
vince of Babylonia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
the original inhabitants of which cultivated this language as 
a distinct dialect, and communicated it to the Jews during 
the Babylonian captivity. By means of the Jews it was 
transplanted into Palestwe, where it gradually became the 
vernacular tongue; though it did not completely displace 
the old Hebrew until the time of the Maccabees. Although 
the Aram«an, as spoken by Jews, partook somewhat of the 
Hebrew character, no entire or very important corruption of 
it took place; and to this circumstance alone the Babylonians 
are indebted for the survival, or at least the partial preserva- 
tion, of their language, which, even in the mother-country, 
has, since the spiea<f of Mohammedism, been totelly extinct. 

The principal remains of the Chsddee dialect now extant 
will be found<—» 

(1.) In the Canonical Books, Ezra iv. 8. to vi. 18. and 
vii. IS--^. Jef« X. 11., and Dan. ii. 4. to the end of chapter 
vii.; and 

(2.) In the Targums or Chaldee P Aphrases of tl:e books 

« Jilclutoll& ToL I. pp m^\$2. 



of the Old Testament, of which an account will be found in 
chap. iii. sect iii. $ 1. *nfra.* 

3. The Striao or Jrest'AramaBan was spoken both in 
Syria and Mesopotamia; and, after the captivity, it became 
vernacular in Galilee. Hence, though several of ^e sacred 
writen of the New Testament expressed themselves in 
Greek, their ideas were Syriac; and they coitsequentiy used 
many Syriac idioms, and a few Syriac words.^ Hie chief 
difference between tiie Syriac ana Chaldee consists in the 
yoWel points or mode of pronunciation; and, notwithstand- 
ing the forms of their respective lettera are very dissimilar^ 
yet the eonespondenoe betweeiv the two dialects is so closet 
that if the Chaldee be written in Sjrriac charactere without 

Soints, it becomes Syriac, with the exception of a single in- 
ection in the formation of the verbs.* The earliest document 
still extant in the Syriac dialect is the Peschito or old Syriao 
veraion of the Old and New Testament, of which an account 
will be found in chap. iii. sect iii. $ 3. infra. The great 
assistance, which a Knowledge of this dialect affords to tiie 
critical understanding of tiie Hebrew Scriptures, is illustrated 
at considerable lengUi by the elder Michaelis, in a philologi- 
cal dissertation, onginally published in 1756, and reprinted 
in the firat volume of MM. Pott*s and Ruperti's ^ Sylloge 
Cotnmentationum Theologicarum.'*< 

n. Thoui^h more remotely allied to the Hebrew than 
either of the preceding dialects, the Arabic Language pos- 
sesses sufficient analogy to explain and illustrate the former, 
and is not, perhaps, imerior in importance to the Chaldee or 
the Syriac; particularly as it is a living language, in which 
almost every subject has been discussed, and has received 
the minutest investigation from native writen and lexicogra- 
phere. The Arabic language has many roots in common 
with the Hebrew tongue; and this again contains very many 
words which are no longer to be found in the Hebrew writ- 
ings that are extant, but which exist in tiie Arabic language. 
Ine learned Jews, who flourished in Spain from the tenth 
to the twelfth century under the dominion of the Moors, 
were the firat who applied Arabic to the illustration of the 
Hebrew language; and subsequent Christian Mnritera, aa 
Bochart, the elder Schultens, Olaus Celsius, and othera, hav» 
diligentiy and successfully applied the Arabian historians,, 
geographere, and authora on natural history, to the explanar* 
tion of the Bible.' 

The Ethiopic language, which is immediately derived 
from the Arabic, has oeen applied with great advantage to 
the illustration of the Scriptures by Bochart, De Dieu, Hot% 
tinger, and Ludolph (to whom we are indebted for an Ethio- 
pic grammar and lexicon) ;" and Pfeiffer has explained a few: 
fassages in the books of Ezra and Daniel, by the aid of th^ 
^XRSiAN language.* 

HI. The Cogime or Kindred Languages are of considerable 
use in sacred criticism. They may lead us to discover the 
occasions of such false readings as transcribera unskilled in 
the Hebrew, but accustomed to some of the otiler dialects, 
have made by writing words in the form of that dialect, in- 
stead of tiie Hebrew form. Further, the knowledge, of tiiese 
langruages will frequentiy serve to prevent ill-grounded con- 
jectures that a passage is corrupted, by showing that the 
common reading is suscepttbleof^the'very sense which* such 
passage requires ; and vnon different readings are found in 
copies of the Bible, these languages may sometimes assist us 
in determining whick of them ought to be preferred.io 

• Jahn, Elemeota Aramaics Lininiae, p. 2. Walton^ Prolegomena, c. xO. 
12, 3. (pp. GS9— 6G9L edit. Dathli.) Rine's Manual of theCbaldee Lanffuafo^ 
pp. 9—12. (Boston, Maas. 1832. ) Tb tus e zceVent Ohaldee Grammar Mr. A. 
Laa appended a Chreatomathy, containing the biblical Cbaldee paaaase^ 
and select poitiooa of the Targuma with very uaeAil notes and a vocabU' 
larr, to factlitate the acqulaition of this dialect to the biblical studenL 

« Mncltt, Oramm. Hebr. toL ii p. U4. Wotton's Mina, voL L pmC 9. 
jwill. 

• Walton, Prol. c. xii(. 1 2, 3, 4, 6. (pp. BM-603.) ^ , ^ 

• D. Chriatiani BenedTcti Bfichaelia Bisaertatio Fl»n«1ogtea, anft LnmliM 
fl^riaca pro lUuatrando Ebraiamo Bacro extbentur (HaliB, 1766x in FMt^a 
nd Rnperti's Svttoge, torn. i. pp. 17Q— 2M. The editors h»ve inaerted in tl)« 
notes «>mo additional observations from Michaclis's own copy. 

t Bhuer, Ilerm. Sacr. pp. 82, 83. 106, lOT. Walton, Prol. c. xiv. »3— 7. M. 
(PPL 636-641. 649.) Biabop Marah's DiTlnity Lectures, part iii. p. 28. 

• Bauer, Herm. Saor. p. 107. Walton, ProL c xvi 1 6-& (pp. e74-67a) 

• Dubia Vexata, cent. W. no. 66. (Op. torn. I. pp. 420-422.) and Herm. 
Serra, c. ri. f 9. Obld. Imn. U p. 648.) WaUon, FroL e. zvi. f 6. (pp. 091 

10 Gerard's Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 63.— For Notices of the prl» 
cipal Grebraars and Lexicona of the (Cognate LaMuages, see the BnuooKA^* 
raiqAL AppBMQXJc to the oteot^ Volume^ Pa)R uT Ciuf. IV. Baor. IV. 
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SECTION L 



HI8T0BT AlfD COITDITION Or TBS TEXT 09 THK OLD TESTAMBIff'* 

% 1. misTomT or m hbbbew tbxt. 



L From the -wnHng of the hooko of the Old Teotament^ unHl the time of Jeouo Chnetj 1. Metmry of the PentMeuehr t Jbh 
dent hUtory of the remaining booko of the Old Tettamentd — II. JWm the timeofJeoue Chriet to the age of the Mamritet; 
1. Biotortf of the text in the fret century g S. JPVom t/te oecond to the fifth centmrg / 3. ParUcnlarly in the tiwte o/Zimw^ 
in. From the age of the Maeoriteo to the invention of the art of printing j 1. Object of the Maaora^ — ito object and tritical 
value i 2. Oriental and occidental reddingti 3. Receneiona of Jlaron ben Jitfter and Jacob ben JVaphtali; 4. Standard 
copiea of the Eebrew Scripturea in the twelfth and thirteenth centmiea^r^lV, From the iwwention of the art of prinOagt* 
our oion time. 



Thk Critical History of the Text of the Old Testament 
has heen divided into Yarious periods. Dr. Kennicott has 
specified aix; Bauer divides it into tux) principal epochs, 
each of which is subdivided into two periods; Jahn has five 
periods; and Muntinghe, whose arrangement is here adopted, 
has disposed it into four periods, viz. 1. From the wnting 
of the Hebrew books until tne time of Jesus Christ ; 3. From 
the time of Christ to the age of the Masorites ; 3. From &e 
age of the Masorites to the invention of the art of printing; 
and, 4. From the invention of printing to our own time. 

I. History or the Hebrew text from tbb writdto or 

THE BOOKS OF THE OlD TesTABUCNT UNTIL THE TIME OF JesITS 

Christ. 

1. We commence with the Pentateuch, concerning the 
earliest history of which we have more minute information 
&an we have of the other books of the Old Testament. 
Previously to the building of Solomon*s Temple, the Penta- 
teuch was deposited by* the aide of the ark of the covenant 
(Deut. zxxi. 34 — ^36.), to be consulted by the Israelites ; and 
after the erection of that sacred edifice, it was deposited in 
the tresisur^, together with all the succeeding productions 
•f the inspired writers. On the subsequent destruction of 
the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, the autographs of the sacred 
books are supposed to have perished : but some le^amed men 
have conjectured that they were preserved, because it does 
not ^pear that Nebuchadnezzar evinced any particular en- 
mity against the Jewish religion ; and in the account of the 
sacred thinffs carried to Babylon (2 Kings xxv. 3 Chron. 
zxxvi. Jer.lii.), no mention is made of the sacred books. 
However this may be, it is a fact, that copies of these auto- 
ffraphs were earned to Babylon ; for we find the prophet 
Daniel (juoting the law (Dan. ix. 11. 13.), and also expressly 
mentioninff the prophecies of Jeremiah (ix. 3.), which he 
could not have done, if he had never seen them. We are- 
further informed that, on the finishing of the temple in the 




had not had conies of the law then aiuong them. But what 
still niore clearly proves that they must have had transcripts 
of their sacred writings during, as well aa subsequent to, the 
Babylonish captivity, is the Tact, that when the people xe- 

auested Ezra to produce the law of Moses (Nehem. vui. 1.), 
ley did not entreat him to get it dictated anew to them ; but 
that he would bring forth the book of the law of Mosea^ which 
the iMrd had commanded to laraeL Further, loug before the 
time of Jesus Christ, another edition of the Peivtateuch was 
in the hands of the Samaritans, which has been preserved to 
our time; and thouffh it differs in some instances from the 
text of the Hebrew Fentateuch, yet upon the whole it accu- 
rately agrees with the Jewish copies.* And in the year 886 
or 385 before the Christian era, the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into the Greek language;' and this version, whatever 
errors may now be detected in it, was so executed as to show 
that the text, from which it was made, agreed with the teixt 
which we now have. 



*f^Ji*^^htrTmiaorodi'--noimthaoidBtftkamrk. See Dr. KMnd. 
eott'a Din. il. p. 5Z96. 

* See a fuUer aceount of the Bomeritao Pentatoneh, it\fr^ eeet IL pp. 

- * Bee a critical account of the Beptnafliit ^oiakm, te chap. UL aect UL 
IS. BflfrO. 



3. With regard to the entire Hebrvw BAIe. — ^AboBt% 
years after {tie rebuilding of the temple, aad the eontB^Dent 
re-establishment of the Jewisb religion, it is generaUj ad- 
mitted that the canon of the Old Testameat was setde/ ; bot 
by whom this ^reat work was accomplished, is a ijaestim 
on which there is considerable difference of opinion. Ob the 
one hand it is contended that it could not have been drae bj 
Ezra himself; because, though he hae lelated Mb utkm 
efforts in restoring the law aid worehip of Jehovah, jct oq 
the settlement of the canon he is totally silent; aid the 
silence of Nehemiah, who has recorded the pious k^om of 
Ezra, as well as the silence of Josephns, woo is Mum id 
his encomiums on him, has further been uiged as a piemunp* 
tive argument why he could not have collected the Jcvish 
writings. ' But to ^ese hypothetieal reasonings we loaj 
oppose the constant tradition of the Jewish church, uscon 
tradicted both by their enemies and by Christians, tbat Esn 
with the assistance of the members of the great spagogoe 
(among whom were the prophets Haegai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi), did collect as many copies of the sacred wrilioss 
as he could, and from tiiem set forth a correct edition of the 
canon of tiie Old Testament, with the exception of his ova 
writings, the book of Nehemiah, and the prophecy of Mala- 
chi ; which were subsequently annexed to the canoa \ij 
Simon the Just, who is said to have been the last of tM 
great synagogue. In this Esdrme text, the errors ef tfa» 
former copyists were corrected ; and Ezra (being himsdf to 
inspired writer} added in several places, throa|rhout tha 
books of this coition, what appeared necessary towuM* 
connect, or complete them.^ Whether Ezra's owa toff n 
the Jewish Scriptures perished in die pillage of tiie temple 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, is a question that camist now be 
ascertained ; nor is it material, slnoe we know that Jidi* 
Maccabaeus repaired the temple, and replaced ersry tkiog 
requisite for the j^rformance of divine worship (I Mace. n. 
SB'-^dX which mcluded a correct, if not Ezra's owitcofrf 
of the Scriptures.* It is not improbable, that in thishttn 
temple an ark was constructed, m which the sacred boob 
of the Jews were preserved until the destruction of Jcnfi' 
lem, and the subveraion of the Jewish polity by the R*^ 
under Titus, before whom the volume of the law was nimo) 
in triumph, among the other spoils which had bess takea it 
Jerusalem.' 

II. History or the Hasiuew Tar pbom twk tor <» 
Jesus Christ to thk aob or the Masorites. 

1. As the Jews were diflpersed through various coantriei, 
to whose inhabitants Greex was venacular, they frradoall^ 
acquired the knowledge of this langaage, and sven calti* 
vated Greek literature : it cannot thnefore excits ampnat* 
that &e Septuagint version should lie so generaUy uaed, » 
to cause the Hebrew original to be almost entirely seglertM. 
Hence Ae former was read in the synagogues : itappMif 
to have been exclusively followed bv the ^exaadriaJi Jew, 
Philo, and it was rnost frequently, tnough not soleW* ca^ 
suited by Josephus, #ho was well acquainted with Mww.' 

« Prtdeanx'B Coanectkm, put 1. book v. ■ob mudo 446; voL i. FP-3^2»-^ 
Slid the authorities there cited. Corpsor, Intred. ad librot Sibkot «» 
Teat. pp. 24. 306, 309. 

• Bp. TbrnllDe's Elements of TheolofT, toL L p. 11. 

• Joaephoa, de BeU. Jad. lib. Til. c. 3. f 11. 

V Mnntinghe, Expoaitio Criticea flbcna, pp. 51. G9l JUm eC AckmnM 
latrod.adQhraiVkfted. f9a 
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9. In tbe fleeood eentaiT« both Jews and Christians ap- 
plied thsHiBelves sedulously to the study of the Hebrew 
Scriptoies. Besides Uie Peschito or Old Syriac version (if 
indeed tkia was not executed at the close of the first cen- 
tury), which was made from the Hebrew for ihe Syrian 
Ohnstjaas, three Greek rersions were undertaken and com- 
pleted ; one for the Jews by Aquila, an apostate from Ohris- 
tianity to Judaism, and two for the Ebiomtes or semi-Chris- 
tians ay Theodotion sod SymmachusJ The Hebrew text, 
as it existed in the East firom year 200 to the end of the fifth 
oentyiy, is presented to us by Origen in his Hexapia, by 
Jonathan in nis Targum or Paraphrase on the Propheis,^nd 
by the rabbins in the Gemaras or Commentaries on the Misna 
or Traditionary Expositions of the Hebrew Scrip^res. The 
▼arietiee are scaicelymore numerous or more important than 
in the version of the second century. But ihe discrepancies, 
which weve obserred in the Hebrew manuscripts in the 
second or at least in the third century, excited the attention 
of the Jews, who besan to collate copies, and to collect va- 
rious readings ; which, beinff distributed into several classes, 
appear in the Jerusalem Taunud about the year 380. They 
are as follows :^- 

(!•). onsto nvrp (iTfum soPHeaiM), or the BejeeHon of the 
SeriSe9 : to this cbun belong ftw places, in which the reader is 
directed to r^ect the prefix y van, which was fiiuad in the He- 
brew text.' As we have no information ooneemut the ** rejec- 
tion of the scribes," except the alight notice ooniamed in the 
Talmud, Morin ia of opinion, that it is only a fragment of aome 
cotrectioiia and a reriaion of the aacred text made by aome Jew- 
ish doctor8,whoae time and circainatanoea are utteriy unknown.* 

(3.) D^'^SVT^n (THtKVH aopseaiM), or the Correction of the 
Scribes, contains aiiteen or eighteen places, which were cor- 
rupted in the Hebrew manoaeripts, and the correct reading of 
which waa restored by the collation of oopiea. 

(3.) Extraordinary Pointt placed over one, more, or all the 
letters of aome word, which, aa appears from the collation of 
smcient versions and the Samaritan text, denote that thoee words 
and letten were not found by the copyists in some manuacripti. 
Of this d«'scriplion of various readings there are fifteen exampics. 
Jahn ascribes the origin of these points— or at least of many of 
them — to the unwillingness of a transcriber to erase a letter or 
word improperty written, which he rather chose to denounce by 
this eitraordinaiy point, while other subsequent copyists tran- 
s ufe e d the points along with the word.^ 

(4.) In many Jewish manuscripta and printed editions of the 
CM Testament, a word is often found with a small circle armexed 
tip it, or with an asterisk over it, and a word written in the margin 
of the aame line. The former is called the a^np (xHeria), that 
%My 'mriiien, and the latter, ^y) (x^ai), that is, read or reading, 
as if to intimate, write in this maimer, but read in that manner. 
For instance, when they meet with certain words, they snbsti- 
Urte ethers : thus, instead of the aacred name Jehovah, they 
aubrtitute Adonai or Elohim ; and in lien of terma not atrictly 
eonsistent with decency, they pronounoe others leaa indelicate or 
more agreeable to our ideas of propriety.* 

(5.) The ea«"i«ao (aaiaiM) are critical conjeetureo of the 
more ancient rabbins, on certain passages of ScriptAre.^ 

3. The state of the Hebrew text, in the west of Europe, 
daring the fifth century, is exhibited to us in the Latin ver- 
sion made by Jerome from the original Hebrew, and in his 
commentaries on the Scriptures. From a careful examina- 
tion o€ these two sources several important facts have been 
collected, particularly that 

(L) The Old Testament contained the aame books which are 
nt present found in our copies. 

(2.) The form of the Hebrew letters was the same which we 
now have, as is evident from Jerome's frequently ttdung notice 
of the sbiilar letters, beth and caph, reshsand daleth, mem and 
•amech, Ac 

(3.) The modem vowel points, accents, and other diacritic 
signs were utteriy unknown to Jerome. Some words were of 
aoobtful meaning to him, because they were destitute of vowels. 

• An aecoimt •f these versions and of the biblical labours of Origen is 
given in chsp. lii. sect iii. f 2. it^fra, 

• Bftuer has fivefi the ezaoipletme length, In his Critics Sacra, p. 208. 

• Morioi Ezercitationea Bibiicie, lib. ii. exercit 22. cap. 1. 16. 

• Montioghe, Bzposldo CriL Sacro, p. 56. Jshn et Ackermsnn, Introd. 
% l(ff. Canpel'* Critics flocra by Vogel and Scharfenbers, toin. i. p. 466. 

• The Keri and Khefib are eopiouslj discussed by Bishop 'Walton, Pro* 
.«-g. viii. ff 18-26. Cappel, Critica Sacra, lib. iii. c. l.»iii. xiv.— zvi., and by 
Mr. Whiiiaker, tn Iris Hislorical and Crilicsl Inquiry Into tbe laterpretatloa 
jf the Hebrew Scriptures, pp. 114 — 178. 

• See a full acecoat of them bi GappePs Crit'sa Sacra, Ob. vL e. S. 
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r4.) The diviaiona of dmpten and vemea did not exist in any 
Hebrew M8S, ; bat it ahould aeem that both the Hebrew origina. 
and the Septoagint Greek vernon.were divided into laiger aeo> 
tiona, which diier from thoae in onr oopiea, becauae Jerome, in 
his commentaiy on Amoa vi. 9., aaya that what ia Ae beginning 
of another chapter in the Hebrew, ia in the Septuagint the end 
of the preceding.' 

(6.) The Hebrew MS. uaed by Jerome for the most part 
agreea with the Maaoretic text ; though thete are a Urn nnim 
portant varioua readings.^ 

m. HurroRT or the Hebrew Text from the Age or 

THE MASORrrES TO THE IirVENTION OF THE ArT OF PeINTIKO. 

1. ^ter the destraction of Jerusalem and the consequent 
dispenlion of the Jews into various countries of Ae Roman 
empire, some of those who were settled in the East applied 
themselves to the cultivation of literature, and opened yarioua 
schools, in which the^ taught the Scriptures. One of the 
most distinguished of these academies was that estahlished 
at Tiberias m Palestine, which Jerome mentions as existing 
in the fifth century .« The doctors of this school, early in 
the sixth century, agreed to revise the sacred text, and issue 
an accurate edition of it ; for which purpose they collected 
all the scattered critical and grammatieai observations they 
could obtain, which appeared likely to contribute towards 
fixine both the reading and interpretation of Scripture, into 
one book, which they called mioo (MosoRflH), that is, /to- 
ditionj because it consisted of remarks Which they had re- 
ceived from othere. Some rabbinical authors pretend that, 
when God gave the law to Moses on Mount Sinai, he taught 
him, first, its tnte reading, and, secondly, its true inierpr^ 
tation : and that both these were handed down by oral tra- 
dition, from generation to generation, until at length they 
were committed to writing. The former of these, viz. the 
true reading, is the subject of the Masora ; the latter or true 
interpretation is that of the Mishna and Gemara, of which an 
account is given in a subsequent chapter of the present 
volume. 

The Masoretic notes and criticisms relate to the hooks, 
versesj words, letters, vowel points, and accents. The 
Maaontea or Massorets, as the inventora of this system were 
called, were the first who distinguished the hooks and sec« 
tions of books into verses. They mariced the number of al. 
the verses of each book and section, and placed the amount 
at the end of each in numeral lettere, or in some svmbolical 
word formed out of them ; and they also marked tne middle 
verse of each book. Further, they noted the verses where 
sometliinf^ was supposed to be forgotten ; ^e words which 
they behoved to be changed ; the letters which they deemed 
to be superfluous ; the repetitions of the same verses $ the 
different reading of tbe words which are redundant or de^o- 
tive; the number of times Uiat the same word is found at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a verse ; the different signiflea- 
tions of the same word ; the agreement or conjunction of one 
word with another ; what letters are pronounced, and what 
are inverted, together with such as hang perpendicular* 
and they took the number of each, for the Jews cherish the 
sacred books with such reverence, that they make a scruple 
of changing the situation of a letter which is evidently mis* 
placed ; supposing that some mystery has occasioned the 
alteration. They have likewise reckoned which i& the middle 
letter of the Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of eaoh 
book, and how many times each letter of the al|4iahet oocuiv 
in all the Hebrew Scriptures. The following table from 
Bishop Walton will five an idea of their laborious minute* 
ness in these researches :— • 

Times. 

M Aleph ocean in the Hebrew Bible 42377 

a Beth 38218 

J Gimel 39537 

1 Daleth 32530 

n He 47554 

1 Van 7698a 

I Zain 22867 

n Cheth 23447 

tt Teth , 11052 

1 Yod 66420 

9 Caph 48253 

*7 Lamed 41517 

1 1n Hebraids slterins hoc csfrftuU exordium est; spad I4XX v^m kius 
siiperiorfs. 
• Bauer, Critics Sacra, pp. 212—215. 
a Prffftt sd Comment, in libros PsFBlipooieDaiL 
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P Mem occnn in die Hebrew Bible. THTS 

J Nun.. 41696 

D Sunech 18580 

9 Ain «017» 

Pe »7«5 

S Teaddi 2188* 

p Kopb 92973 

1 SMch «147 

» Shin Stl48 

n Tan 69343« 

Snrh is the celebrated Masora of the Jews. At first, it 
did noc aooomimny the text ; afterwards the ^rreatest part of 
it waft written in the margrin. In order to bnnff it wiuiin the 
margin, it became necessary to abridge the worK itself. This 
abridg;inent was called the UtiU Masora, Matora paroa; 
but, being found too short, a more copious abridgment was 
inserted, which was distinguished by the appellation of the 
gnat Masora, Manra magna. The omitted parts were added 
at the end of the text, and called the ySno/Masora, Manra 
Jhalis,* 

The age when the Masorites lived has been much contro- 
verted. Some ascribe the Masoretic notes to Moses; others 
mttribute them to Ezra and the members of the great syna- 
gogue, and their successors after the restoration ofthe temple 
worship, on the death of Antiochus Epiphanes. Archbishop 
Usher places the Masorites before the time of Jerome; 
Gappel, at the end of the fiflh century ; Bishop Marsh is of 
opimon, that they cannot be dated higher than ihe fourth or 
Wh century ; Bishop Walton, Basna^, Jahn, and others, 
refer them to the rabbins of Tiberias in the sixth century, 
mnd suppose that they commenced the Masora, which was 
augmented and continued at different times, by various au- 
thors ; so that it was not the work of one man, or of one 
age. In proof of this opinion, which we think the most 
probable, we may remark, that the notes which relate to the 
variations in the pointing of particular words, must have 
been made after tne introduction of the points, and conse- 
qnently aAer the Talmud ; other notes must have been made 
before the Talmud was finished, because it is from these notes 
that it speaks of the points over the letters, and of the varia- 
tions in their size and position. Hence it is evident, that the 
VfhiUe was not the work of the Masorites of Tiberias ; fuiw 
tber, no good reason can be assigned to prove fiie Masora the 
work of cizra, or his contemporaries ; much appears to show 
It was not : for, in the fint place, most of the notes relate to 
the vowel points, whicn, we have seen,' were not introduced 
until upwards of fifteen hundred years afier his time, and the 
remarks made about the shape and position of the letters are 
imworthy of an inspired wnter, bemff more adapted to the 
lapeiBtition of the rabbins, than te Uie gravity of a divine 

« Biebop Welton'8 Prolegom. c. viii. tap. 276. edit Dethii In the lavt 
•entoiy, mi •nonjinoua writer published the followius calculation sinllar 
to that of the Maaorites, for the Enolish Vbbsion of the Bible, under the 
tMe ofthe Old and Sew Testament DiMMded. It la said to have occupied 
three jrears ofthe compiler's life, and is a singular inalance ofthe trifling 
•mpiajmenta in which superstition has led mankind. 

TBI OLD AKV VXW TBBTAXSirT DI88KCTSD. 

Book8inthe01d...«a9 IntheNew 27 Total « 66 

Chapters 909 260 1,199 

Verses 23,214 7,969 31,173 

Words 5994» 181,253 773,692 

UUera 2,r2BgaOO 83S,380 .3^6671S0 

Apocxypha 

Chapters 183 

Vi'rses 6,0R1 

Words 252,185 

The middle chapter, and the lesst In the Bible, is Psafan 117. 
The middle verse is the eighth ofthe 118th Psalm. 
The middle line 2d of Chronicles, 4lh chapter, 16th verse. 
Tlie word andnccan in the OldTenfament, 35,513 times. 
The same word occurs in the New Testament, 10,681 tlmea. 
The word Jehovah occurs 6S55 times. 

Old Testament 
The middle boek Is Proverbs. 
The middld chapter is Job 29th. 
The middle verse Is 2d Chronicles^ 20th chapter, between Oie 17th and 

18th verses. 
The least verse Is 1st Chronicles, 1st chapter and 25tli Teraa. 

New Testament 

The mfddle book Is Thess&n/nians 2rl. 
The middle ohapieris between the iStb^and Hthltoraaaa. 
The middle verse is chapter 17th of Acts, 17th verse. 
The least verse is llth cnapter of John, verse 35. 

The 2lst verse ofthe 7lb chapter of Ezra has sll the Letters In the Alpha- 
bet except j. 
The 19th chapter of the 2d of JfJagB and (he 37(h of Isaiah we tllka. 

• Butler*s Horn BtbHcv, vol. i. p 61. 

* See ppk 191| I9it. ofthe preaent volume. 



teacher. Stamdhf^ No one fxa mppofle that the propWu 
collected variooa readings of their own prophecies, thoQffh 
we find Ais has been done, and makes pan of what is tailed 
the Masora. Ifdrdty, Hie rabbms haye never scrupled to 
abridge, aller, or reject any part of ^ese notes, and to iotn. 
mix ueir own obsenrations, or those of others, which is i 
proof that tbej did not believe them to be the work of the 
prophets ; for m that ease they would possess equal anthontr 
witn the text, and should be treated with the same rennL 
Lastfyf Since all that is useful in the Masora appears to hiTe 
been written since Ezra's time, it is .impossible to ascribe to 
him Vhat is useless and trifling ; and from these aiSmtii 
reasons it may be concluded that no part of the Masora vzt 
written by Ezra. And even tiiough we were to admit that 
he began it, that would not lead us to receive the prraent 
system in the manner the Jews do, because, since we cannot 
now distinguish what he wrote, and since we find maor 
thincs in it plainly unvrorthy of an inspired writer, we toir 
justly refuse it the credit due to inspiratton, unless bis part 
were actually separated from what is the work of otbm. 
On the whole, then, it appears, that what is called the Ma- 
sora is entitled to no greater reverence or attention thu mj 
be claimed by any other human eompilatron.^ 

Concerning the value of the Masoretio system of nototioa, 
the learned are greatly divided in opinioDb Some have hiofalr 
commended the undertaking, and have considered the work 
of the Masorites as a monument of stupendous labour aod 
unwearied assiduity, and as an admirable invention for deli- 
vering the sacred text from a multitude of eqnivocatioDs tad 
perplexities to which it was liable, and for putting a stop t» 
the unbounded licentiousness and rashness of transcribers ud 
critics, who often made alterations in the text on their otb 
private authority. Others, however, have altogether censuied 
the design, suspecting that the Masorites corrupted the purity 
of the text by substituting, for the ancient and true readicf 
of their forefathers, anoUier reading more favourable to tbeii 
prejudices, and more opposite to Christianity, whose te>ti- 
monies and proofs thcfy were desirous of weakening as much 
as possible. 

Without adopting eitber of these extremes. Bishop Manh 
observes, that ** the text itself, as regulated by the learned 
Jews of Tiberias, was probably the result of a collation of 
manuscripts. But as those Hebrew critics were cautious cf 
introducing too many conations into the text, they noted in 
the margins of their manuscripts, or in their critica] colleo 
tions, 8 ich various readings, derived from other manuscri||t«, 
either by themselves or by their predecessors^ as appeared to 
be wortny of attention. This is the real origin of tnose xm- 
ginal or Masoretic readings which we find m many editifiv 
of the Hebrew Bible. But the propen«ty of the later km 
to seek mystical meanings m the plainest facts gradoallTifr 
duced the belief that both textual and marginal readin^'pro* 
ceeded from the sacred writers themselves ; and that Uie lai> 
ter were transmitted to posterity by ora/ tradition, as eonvpriEg 
some mysterious application of the toritien words. 1W 
were reBurded therefore as materials, not of eritieitm, bot at 
inierprdation,^^^ The same eounent critic elsewhere remaits, 
that notwithltanding all the care of the Masorites to preserre 
the sacred text without variations, " if their success has ool 
been complete, either in eatabiUhing or preferring the Hebrrv 
text, they have been guilty of the only fault wnich is cook 
mon to every human effort."^ 

2« In the peciod between the sixth and the tenth centuritf, 
the Jews had two celebrated academies, one at Babylcn ia 
the east, and another at Tiberias in the west ; where tbeit 
literature was cultivated, and the Scriptures were vcrr fre* 
quently transcribed. Hence arose two reem»Uyns or editions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, which were collated in the eighth 
or ninth century. The differences or various readings ob- 
served in them were^ioted, and have been transmitted to oar 
time under the appellation ofthe Oriental and OcciDEn<t 
or Eastern and Western Readings. They are variojsly 
computed at 210, 216, and 320, and are printed by Bishop 
Walton in the Appendix to his splen<Md edition ofthe Polj- 
glott Bible. It IS worthy of remark^ that not one of theM 
various readijcigs is found in the Septuagint : they do dvI i^ 
late to vo«7el points or accents, nor do any of them affect the 
sense. Our printed editions vary from the eastern reading 
in fif^-five places.' 

« Waebner'8 Antiqnitatea HebrBoram, toL L pp. 9&-137. Wa]lon,mt 
TfiLf 11-16. 
• Leetttree tn DMnttr, part li. p. 84. « Ibid. ^ 9& 

1 Walton, Proleg. ▼111. §1 27, 2& Caapel, Crilte Saeca, lib. fit c. 17. Bnei 
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3. The attenfioa pud by t}«o Jews to the study of the 
Scriptures, during this period, is further evinced by seyersl 
Chajdeo paraphrases which were made about this tune, and 
bjr the Arabic rersion of the Scriptures executed by rabbi 
Saadias Gaon, an Egyptian Jew, who died a. it. 942, of 
which an account is given in chap. iii. sect iii. $ 3. infra. 

To the tenth century may be referred the completion and 
establishment of the modem system of vowel points. At 
length, in the early part of the eleventh century, Aabon bin 
Ashe It, president of the academy at Tiberias, and Jacob ben 
Naphtali, president of the academy at Babylon, collated the 
maouscripts of the oriental and occidental Jews, The dis- 
srepancies observed by these eminent Jewish scholars amount 

upwards of 864 ; with one single exception, they relate to 
he vowel poinia, and conseouently are of little value; they 
ire also printed by Bishop Walton. Tlie western Jews, and 
>ur printed editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, almost wholly 
'ellow the recension of Aaron ben Asher.* 

4. The learned Jews, who removed to Europe in the middle 
»f the eleventh century, brought with them pointed manu- 
cripts ; and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries copies were 
raoscribed with greater care than was exercised in succeed- 
"ST A.ges. In msudng these transcripts the copyists adopted 
;prtain exemplars, wmch were highly esteemed for their cor- 
iectD£8s, as ttie standard texts. These standard copies bear 
he Dames of the Codex of Hillel, of Ben Asher, which is 
ilso called the Palestine, Jerusalem, or Egyptian Codex, of 
Ben Naphtali, or the Babylonian Codex, the Pentateuch of 
lericbo, and the Codex Sinai. 

(1.) The Codex of Hillel was a celebrated manuscript 
vhich rabbi Kimchi (who lived in the twelfth century) says 
hat he saw at Toledo, though rabbi Zacuti, who flourished 
owards the close of the fifteenth century, states that part of 
t had been sold and sent into Africa. Who this Hillel was, 
:he learned are by no means agreed ; some have supposed 
that he was the very eminent rabbi Hillel, who lived about 
sixty rears before the birth of Christ ; others imainne that he 
Mras the grandson of the illustrious rabbi Jehudah Hakkadosh, 
who wrote the Misna, and that he flourished about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. Others, again, suppose that he 
nras a Spanish Jew, named Hillel; but Bauer, with greater 
)robability, supposes the manuscript to have been of more 
t*cent date, ana written in Spain, because it contains the 
'3wel points, and all the other grammatical minutis; and 
hat the feigned name of Hillel was inscribed on its title in 
irder to enhance in value. 

(2,) (3.) The Codices of Ben Asher and Ben Naprtali 
lave already been noticed. We may, however, state, on the 
uthority of Maimonides, that ^e first of these was held in 
lost repute in Eg3^t, as haviuff been revised and corrected 

1 very many places by Ben Asher himself, and that it was 
lie exemplar which he (Maimonides) followed in copying 
lie law, in conformity with the custom of the Jews, 

(4.) The Codex of Jericho is highly commended by rabbi 
7 has Levita, as being the most correct copy of the law of 
loses, and exhibiting the defective and full words. 

(5.) The CooEX Sinai was a very correct copy of the 
'entatcDch, characterized by some variation in the accents, 
I which respect it differed from the preceding exemplar.' 

Lastly, to thisperiod may be referred the division of the 
ixt of the Old Testament into chapters by cardinal Hugo 
e Sancto Victore, who died in 1260, of which an account is 
iven in sect, iii. $ I. of this chapter. 

IV. History OF THE Hebrew Text rROM THE Invention 
F THE Art of Pbintino to our own Time, 

Shortly after the invention of the art of printing, the He- 
re w Scriptures were committed to the press ; at Bxat in de- 
ichcMi portions, and afterwards the entire Bible. 

The earliest printed portion was the book of Psalms, wjith 
ie commentary of rabbi Kimchi : it appeared in 1477, with- 
at any indication of the place where it was printed. In 
iS'2 the Pentateuch was published at Bologna : at Soncino, 
le former and latter prophets were accurately printed in 
iS5— Sti, in two volumes folio, with the commentary of 




olumes ouarto according to De Rossi, with the commenta- 
ea of rabbi Immanuel on the Proverbs, of Ben Gershom on 
le book of Job, and of Kimchi on the remaining books. 

■ ^Walton. Violet. Till. 1 29. Oappel, Crilica Sacra, lib. Ui. c 1& Bauer, 
itica Sacra, pp. I2i->I2C. 

« Walio*:, Prolef^TitlJf &~li. Keonicott« Diss. Oen. fifiB^GG. Bauer, 
ncSca Sacf a, pp. 



Tlie most ancient edition of the entire Hebrew Soriptuies 
was printed at Soncino, in 1488 : it was followed in that 
printed at Brescia in 1494. In 150S — 1517 the Compluten^ 
sian Polyglott was printed at Alcala or Complutnm in Spain. 
The Hebrew text is printed after manuscripts, with the vowel 
points, but without accents. The Hebrew text of this Poly* 
glott is followed, 1. In the Antwerp Polyglott printed in 1569 
^1573; 3. In the Paris Polydott printed in 162^—1645 at 
the expense of M. Le Ja^ ; and, 3. In the London Polyglott 
edited by Bishop Walton in 1657.' Two celebrated edutaons 
were executed oy Cornelius and Daniel Bomberg, with the 
Targums and RaDbmical Commentaries; — the first in 1518, 
under the care of Felix Pratensis, a converted Jew ; and the 
second in 1525-36, under the care of Jacob Ben Chaim. 

The Brescian edition of 1494, the Complutensian, finished 
in 1517, and the second Bomberg edition of 1535-26, are the 
three standud texts, after which ail subsequent impressions 
hare been printed.^ A bibliographical and critical account 
of the principal editions of the Hebrew Scriptures is given 
in the Bibliooraphical Appendix to the second volume, 
Part L Chap. I. Sect. I. 



S 9. HurroRT and coNDmoN or the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 

L Origin •/ the Samaritan$,-^TL Account of the Samarttan 
Pentateuch, — ^III. Variatione of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
yro« the Hebrerod^-Vf, Verriont of the Samaritan PentO' 
teuch. 

I. Origin or the Samaritans. 

The Samaritans beiiujr generally considered as a Jewish 
sect, the specification of^their tenets properly belongs to the 
second Tolume of this work. At present, it will l>e suffi- 
cient to remark that they were descended from an intermix- . 
ture of the ten tribes with the Gentile nations. This origin 
rendered them odious to the Jews, who refused to acknow- 
ledge them as Jewish citiaenB, or to permit them to assist 
in rebuilding the Temple, after their return from the Babylo- 
nish captivify. In consequence of this rejection, as well aa 
of other causes of dissension, the Samaritans erected a tem- 
ple on Mount Geriaim, and instituted sacrifices according to 
the prescriptions of the Mosaic law. Hence arose that in- 
veterate scnism and enmity between the two nations, so fre- 
quently mentioned or alluded to in the New Testament* 
The Samaritans (who still exist, but are greatly reduced in 
numbers) reject all the sacred books of the Jews except the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moses. Of this they preserver 
copies in the ancient Hebrew characters ; which, as there ha& 
been no friendly intercourse between them and the Jews, 
since the Babylonish captivity, there can be no doubt wers) 
the same that'weie in use before that event, though subject 
to such variations as will alwajrs be occasioned b}r frcqaent 
transcribing. And so inconsiderable are the Variations trom. 
our present copies (which were those of the Jews), that by 
this means wo have a proof that those important books bavo 
been preserved unconupted for the space of nearly three. 
thoosand years, so as to leave no room to doubt thatthsj; ar» 
the same which were actually written by Moses. 

II. Account of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Although the Samaritan Pentateuch was known to audi 

cited by Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of Gaza«. 
Diodorus of Tarbus, Jerome, Syncellus, and other ancient 
fathers, yet it ^terwards fell into oblivion for upwards, of « 
thousand years, so that its very existence begnn to be ques^ 
tioned. Joseph Scaliger was the first who excited the atten-v 
tion of learned men to this valuable relic of antiquity; and 
M. Peiresc procured a copy from Egypt, whicb^ togethci with, 
the ship that brought it, was unfortunately captured by pi<« 
rates. More successful was the venerable ArchbLshop Usber^ 
who procured six copies from the East ; and from anothei, 
copy, purchased by rietro della Vallc for M# de Sancy (thea 
ambassador from France to Constantinople^ and afterwards 
Archbishop of Su Maloes), Father Morinus printed the Sa^ 
maritan Pentateuch, for the first time, in the Paris Polyglott., 
This was afterwards reprinted in tbe London Polyglott by 
Bishop Walton, who corrected it from three manuscriptu 
which had formerly belonged to Aichbishop Usher. A neaX 
edition of this Pentateuch, in Hebrew characters, was edited 
by Dr. Blayney, in octavo, Oxfoid> 1790. 

• Se« a bibIiofrAphic«I ncconnt of the Polyglott editlona of the Bible in th« 
Appendix (o the lecond volume, part 1. chap. I. accl. tv. 

« Jahn et Ack«nniua, IntroductiOL ad Ul^cpa Vet. Fosd. f U2. lit^PK^ Pi* 
Ilea flacn, pp. 229-231. 
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111. YARIATIOirB OF TBI SaMABITJJT PbNTATEUCB fVOM 
THB HlBREW. 

The celebiated critic, Le Clerc,! has instituted a minute 

eomparison of the Sanuiritan Pentateuch with the Hebrew 

ezt; and has, with much aocuiaoy and labour, collected 

those passages in which he is of opinion that the fonner is 

more or less correct than the latter. For instance^ — 

1. The Safnaritan text appears to he more correct than the 
Hebrew f in Gen. ii. 4. Tii. 2. xiz. 19. sue. 3. zxiiL 16b xxiv. 14. 
zlix. 10, 11. L 36. Exod. i. 2. !▼. 2. 

3. It it expreoted more conformably to analo£^, in Gen. 
xxxi. 39. XXXV. 26. xxxm 17. xlL 34. 43. xlnL 3. Dent 
xxxii. 6. 

3. // hat glouea and adiStiont in Gen. xxix. 16. xxx. 36. 
xlL 16. Exod. viL 18. viiL 23. ix. 6. xxL 20. xxiL 6. xxiiL 10. 
xxxii. 9. Lev. i. 10. xvii. 4. Dent v. 21. 

4. // appeart to have been altered by a critical hand, in 
Gen. ii. 2. iv. 10. ix. 6. x. 19. xL 21. xviii. 3. xix. 12. xx. 16» 
zxiv. 38. 65. XXXV. 7. xxxvL 6. xU. 60. Exod. u 6. xiii. 6. xv. 
6. Num. xxii 32. 

6. It ie more full than the Hebrew text, in Gen. v. 8. xL 91.. 
xix. 9. xxviL 34. xxxix. 4. xliiL 26. Exod. xiL 40. xL 17. 
Num. iv. 14. Deut xx. 16. 

6. It is defective in Gen. xx. 16. and xxv. 14. 

It agreeo vnth the Septuagint veroion in Ge«. iv. 8. xix. 12. 
XX 1 6. xxiii. 2. xxiv. 56. 62. xxvi 18. xxix. 27. xxxv. 29. 
xxxix. 8. xlL 16. 43. j]m, 26. xlix. 26. Exod. viiL 3. and in 
many other passages. Thou^, 

7. It tometimeo variet from the Septuagint^ as in Gen. i. 7. 
▼. 29. viiL 3. 7. xlix. 22. Num. xxii. 4. 

The differences between the Samaritan and Hebrew Pen- 
tateuchs may be accounted for, by the usual sources of 
various readings, viz. the negligence of copyists, introduction 
of grlosses from the margin mto the text, the confounding of 
similar letters, the transposition of letters, the addition of ex- 
planatory words, &c. The Samaritan Pentateuch, however, 
IS of great use and authority in establishing correct readinos : 
in many instances it agrees remarkably with tiie Greek l&p- 
tuagint, and it contains numerous and excellent various leo* 
tions, which are in every respect preferable to the received 
Masoretic readings, and are nurther confinned by the agree- 
ment of other ancient versions. 

The most material variations between the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and the Hebrew, which affect the authority of tiie 
fonner, occur, first, in the prolongation of the patriardid 

gmerations; and, secondly, in the alteration of Ebal into 
erizim (Deut. xxvii.), in order to support their separation 
from the Jews. The chronology of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch has been satisfactorily vindicated by the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, whose arguments, however, will not admit oi abridg* 
ment;3 and with regard to the charge of altering tiie Penta- 
teuch, it has been shown by Dr. Kennicott, from a considera- 
tion of the character of the Samaritans, their known reverence 
for the law, our Lord's silence oil the subject in his memora^ 
ble conversation with the woman of Samaria, and from vari- 
ous other topics ; that what almost all biblical critics have 
hitherto considered as a wilful corruption by the l^unaritans, 
is in all probability the true reading, and that tiie corruption 
is to be charged on the Jews themsehrea. In judging tnere- 
fore of the genuineness of a reading, we are not to declare 
absolutely for one of these Pentateucns against the other, but 
to prefer the true readings in both. " One ancient copy," 
Dr. Kennicott remarks, with equal truth and justice, ^* nas 
been received from the Jews, and we are truly thankful 
for it : another ancient copy is offered by the Samaritans ; 
let us thankfully accept that likewise. Both have been often 
transcribed; both therefore may contain errors. Tliey differ 
in many instances, therefore the errors must be many. Let 
the two parties be heard vnthout prejudice; let their evi- 
dences be weighed with impartiality; and let the genuine 
words of Moses be ascertained by their joint assistance. 
Let the variations of all the manuscripts on each side be 
carefully collected ; and then critically examined by the con- 
text and the ancient versions. If the Samaritan copy should 
be found in some places to correct the Hebrew, yet will the 
Hebrew copy in other places correct the Samaritan. Each 
copy therefore is invaluable ; each copy therefore demands 

< Comment, in Pentateuch, Index, H. See abo tome additional observa- 
tions on the (Jlflferences between the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateucha, 
in Dr. Kennlcott's Remarks on Select Passages in the Old TaataoMBt, pp. 

• Analysis of Ghronotecyi vol I pp. 80. et atq- 4ta edition. 



our pious venbration, and attentive study. The Pentatrocli 
will never be understood perfectiy, till we admit the antfao. 

rity of BOTH."* 

IV. Versions of thk Sam arftak Pehtatcuch. 

Of the Samaritan Pentateuch two versions are extant; ooe 
in the proper Samaritan dialect, which is usually tennedtbe 
Santtntan Veraion, and another in Arabic. 

1. The Samaritan version was madeinSamaritaDcbne 
ters, frem the Hebreo-Samaritan text into the Samantai 
dialect, which is intermediate betwee» the Hebrew and the 
Aramaean languages. This vereion is of great antiqnitj^ 
having been made at least before the time oTOrigen, that is, 
early m tiie second century. The author of the Samahtso 
vereion is unknown, but he has in general adhered ypfy 
closely and faithfully to the original text; so that t^s ver- 
sion is almost exactly the counterpart of the original Hebrfv* 
Samaritan codex, with all its vanoas readings. This sfaovs, 
in a degree really surprising, how very carefully aid accu- 
rately the Hebrew Pentateuch has been copied and preserred 
by the Samaritans, from the ancient times in which thei: 
vereion was made.^ 

2. The Arabic vereion of tiie Samaritan Pentateuch is 
also extant in Samaritan characters, and was execoted bj 
Abn Said, a. d. 1070, in order to supplant the Arabic tnos- 
lation of the Jewish rabbi, Saadia Gaon, which had till that 
time been in use among the Samaritans. Abu Said has ray 
closely followed the Samaritan Pentateuch, whese mA\m 
he expresses, even where the latter differe ^om the Hebrev 
text : in some instances, however, both Bishop Walton and 
Bauer have remarked, that he has borrowed fron the Aiabie 
version of Saadia. On account of the paucity of manuscnpt& 
of tiie oriffinal Samaritan Pentateuch, Bauer thiaks this ter- 
sion will DC found of great use in correcting its text Soioe 
specimens of it have been published by Dr. DureU ia tlie 
^* Hebrew T^xt of the Parallel Prophecies of Jacob reUiitg 
to tiie Twelve Tribes," &c. (Oxford, 1763, 4to.) and befoie 
him by Caslell in the fourth volume of the London Poly* 

flott; also by Hwiid, at Rome, in 1780, in 8vo., andbj 
^aalus, at Jena, in 1789, in 8vo.^ 



SECTION n. 

MOmOUV A2ID CORDmOK OP THB TEXT OF TBE NEW TESTAIOIT. 

t^ccount of the dijferemi fanUUeo, receneiono, or editima tf 
manuMcripto of the JWw Teatamentf and of the tyttemLl 
Of BengeLr^U. Of GrieMbach.^m. Of Mchaelur-l\\ 

OfMatthmi.—y.OfJ^olan ^VI. Qf Hug.'^yH Of Ekk- 

horn. — Vni. Of Schok s^^^naiyoio of it, loith remarku- 
IX. On the Fmdut cnm Grmdo, or coincidence hehtm 
many Grt^ manuocripte and the Latin vereion. 

The total number of manuscripts of the New Testamtti 
(whether they have been transmitted to us entire or in fhf- 
ments), whicn are known to have been hitherto who.l? oi 
partially collated, amounts, according to Professor Scbolt^ 
enumeration, to six hundred and seventv-foar. The result 
of the collation of these manuscripts and of the ancient to 
sions, together with the quotations of the New Testamaii* 
occurring in the writing of the early Christian fatheis m 
ecclesiastical writere, has led many eminent eritics to coth 
elude that certain manuscripts have an affinity to each other, 
and that their text is distinguished from that of oihea bj 
characteristic marks; and, afler diligentiy compaiinjf the 
quotations from the New Testament in the writino[8 of Cl^ 
ment of Alexandria and of Origen< with those roaae by Ter- 
tttllian and Cyprian, they have deduced the inference, that, 
so early as the third century, there were in existence tvo 
famiUea^ recendona, cr editione o( manuscripts,^ or, in om 

• Kennicott, Diss. ii. pp. 20^166. 

« North Americftn Review, New Series, \»\. zzl. p. 313. _ 

» Bp. Walton, Preleg. c. xl. if 10-21. pp. 627-€63. Canwor. Cnlici* 
era, pp. 586-620. JLeusdeB, Philplogua Hebi:»us, pp. 59-(>7. ftitt«r. uv 
tica Sacra, pp. 325—336. Miintinghe, ExpotUio Cnticea Vetera Fi»kni 
pp. 148, 149. 

• In the second volume of Grieabach's Syaabolae Critkte (pp. 22^^' 
there is a laborioiw coUatioo of the quotations from the New Tcstamm. 
made by Origen aad Clement of Alexandria, with Ute Vulgate or cmdom 
Greelc text. . . 

t Dengel expressed this relationship or afinitybetweea rouascnpis^ 
the term/amtiy. (Inlrod. ad Crisin N. T. iS 27-30.) S«mler(Ap|»rtW 
ad Libcralem Noti Testamenti Inteiprelationeoi, p 46.) and <3ne«i»cB 
(BymbolsB Critics, torn. i. p. cxvili) use the leim receasie, rw^tiuMSjU" 
U sdtliaiH which kit tennis adoplwi by HtohMlis, foL Ik p. I'S- 
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wcfidB, two entirely difierrat texts of the New Testament 
A. similar arrangement of texts is now known to exist in the 
oianuacripts of profime authors. Professor Heyne, for in- 
stance, aetected two distinct families of manuscripts of 
VirgiVs works, at least In the ^neid, viz. one, the Apronian, 
which is fonnd in the Codex Mediceus ; and another, differ^ 
Lng from this, which is fonnd in the celebrated Codex Vati- 
canns. No. 3867.* In like manner, M. Gerhard discovered, 
In thirteen manuscri^ of Apollonius, very numerous various 
readings of such a afferent character, as leave no doubt of 
there having been two recensions of the text of that writer.' 
Michaelis has diserved that, as different countries had 
difierent versions according to their respective lanjguages, 
their manuscripts naturally resembled their respective ver- 
sions, as these versions, generally speaking, were mnde from 
«uch manuscripts as were in common use. Eight different 
systems of recensions or editions have been proposed by 
llengel, Griesbach, Michaelis, Matthsi, Nolan, Hug, Eich- 
hom, and Schols. 

I. As the result of his researches conceminsr the Greek 
text of the New Testament, Benoel established two recen- 
sions or (as he termed them) families, viz. the African and 
«ie Asiatic. Of the African fiunily he considers the Alex- 
andrian manuscript, which is descnbed in a subsequent sec- 
tion, as almost the sole representative, nearly all tiie African 
MSS. having been entirely destroyed. Viiui this agree the 
Ethiopie, Coptic, and ancient Latin versions. The other 
manuscripts he regards as witnesses of the Asiatic family. 
Accoxding to Bengel, a reading of the African family is 
always ancient, though not always genuine : while the Astatic 
family, though nume#us, are oivery littie weight, especially 
when they are not suppoited by any ancient version, though 
sometimes a manuscript of the Asiatic family supplies an 
hiatus in a manuscript of the African family. Andi he was 
of opinion, that the agreement of several, or certainly of 
the principal, witnesses of each family, is a strong criterion 
of tiie {genuineness of a reading.' 

II. The basis of Dr. Grusbach's system is, the division 
of the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament into three 
classes, each of which is considered as an independent wit* 
ness for tiie various readings which it contains. The value 
of a reading, so far as manuscript authority is regarded, is 
decided by Griesbach, not according to the individual manu- 
script in which it is found, but according to the number of 
classes by which it is supported. The classes under which 
he arranges all the Greek manuscripts are tiie following ; 
viz. 1. The Alexandrine; 2. The Occidental or Western; 
and, 3. The Byzantine or Oriental. To each of these is 
given the appellation of reeenaUm or edition^ as we commonly 
say ofprinted books. 

I. Tne first class, or Alexandunk Rscciraioif, which is 
also called the Eotftian Recension, comprises those manu- 
scripts, which, in remarkable and characteristic readings, 
a^ree with the quotations of the early Alexandrine writers, 
particularly Origen and Clement of Alexandria. After them, 
this recension was adopted by the Egyptian Greeks : with 
it also coincides the Coptic version. 

3. The OcciDERTAL or Western Recension is that which 
was adopted by the Christians of Africa (especially by 
Tertullian and Cyprian), Italy, Gaul, and the west of Europe 
generally. With this recension sometimes coincide tne 
Sahidic version, made in the fourth century, the Syriac ver- 
sion of Jerusalem, and the readings in the margin of the 
Syro-Phiioxenian version; as also the Ante-Hieronymian 
or old Latin versions, which were in use before the Vulgate 
TersirDn. 

3. The Btzantine or Oriental Recension or edition, 
which was in general use at Constantinople, after that city 
became the capital and metropolitan see of the eastern 
enopire. 

With this edition are closely allied those of tiie neigh- 
bouring provinces, whose inhabitants were subject to Uie 
spiritual jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople.^ 

*■ Heyne, havloc adverted Co some orthogn^jhlcal peeullaritiea, which 
clearlj dlstincuish the twofiunilies ofVirgUiao manuscripts, thus states his 
delifoeraie opinion :— "Dedajdt nos sedula obsenratio tandem eo, ntomnino 
doas eodicum famlBaa, ssAtem in iEneide deprehenderemus, alteram Apro> 
nianam, Medieeo auclorej alteram ab eo dlTersam, in quaprincepa est Ro* 
man OS aive Vaticanus.** Viifilii Opera, 4 C. O. Heyne. vol. y. p. J99. Edl> 
tk) tenia, Lipslc, 1800. 

• Lectiones ApononlaiiaB. Berlptit Edvardas Gerhard, p. 40l IiJp«liB,i8Ifi. 

* Bentelii Apparatua Criticoa ad Novum Teatamentum, p. 426. Tubin- 

« Ifiehadis rmnarka, that the greatest number of mannscTipCs written on 
MDontAthM^ieevldcDUyoftheBTMDtiiie adltfam; and h« thialui It pio- 



The readings ef the ByaMitine leeension are those whkb 
are most commonly found in the Knm e«/o#«c, or printed Vn^ 
gate Greek text, and are also most numerous in the existing 
manuscripts which correspond to it» Griesbach reckons 
u|>wards of one hundred manuscripts of this class, which 
minutelv harmonize with each other. On account i[ the 
many alterations, that were unavoidably made In the lonj; 
interval betweer the fourth and fifteenth centuries, Michaelis 
proposes to divide the Byzantine edition into ancient ano 
modem ; but he does not specify any criteria by which we 
can determine the boundaries Between these two classes. 
The Byzantine text is found in the four Gospels of the 
Alexandrian manuscript : it was the original of the Sclavonic 
or old Russian version, and was cited by Chrysostom and 
Theophylact bishop of Bulgaria* 

Most of the manuscripts now extant exhibit one of the 
texts above described ; some are composed of two or three 
recensions. No individual manuscript preserves any recen- 
sion in a pure state ; but manuscripts are said to be of tiie 
Alexandnan or Western recension, as the appropriate read- 
ings of each preponderate. The margins of these manu» 
scripts, as well as those of the Ethiopie, Armenian, Bahidio. 
and Syro-Philoxenian versions, and the Syriac version or 
Jerusalem, contain the Alexandrian variations for the Western 
readings, or vice versa ; and some Byzantine manuscripts 
have ue Alexandrian or Western various lections in theit 
margins. Each of these recensions has characteristics 
peculiar to itself. The Occidental or Western preserves 
harsh readings, Hebraisms, and solecisms, which the Alex- 
andrine has exchanged for readings more conformable to classie 
usage. The Western is characterized by readings calculated 
to relieve the text from difficulties, and to clear uie sense : it 
frequentiy adds supplements to the passages adduced from 
the Old Testament; and omits words that appear to be 
either repugnant to the context or to other passages, or to 
render the meaning obscure. The Alexandrine is free from 
the interpretations and transpositions of the Western recen* 
sions. An explanatory reading is therefore suspicious In 
the Western recension, and a classical one in the Alexan* 
drine. Tlie Byzantine or Constantinopolitan recension (ao* 
cording to Griesbach's system) preserves the Greek idiom 
still purer than the Alexandrine, and resembles the Western 
in its use of copious and explanatory readings. It is like* 
wise mixed, tiiroughout, with the readings of the other 
recensions.* 

Although Dr. Griesbach has defended his classification 
of the documents of the text of the New Testament with great 
ingenuity and learning, yet it is liable to doubts which are 
not to be despised, independentiy of the attacks which have 
been made on his theory of recensions by the authors of 
other recensions, of which an account is given in the follow- 
ing pages. 

1. In the first place, what he has urged concerning the 
origin of each recension is destitute of ioundation, and the 
existence of three texts has never been proved analytically/ 

2. The peculiar character of the text of the New Testa* 
ment, which is followed by the Peschito or old Syriac ver- 
sion, cannot be well accounted for according to Gnesbach's 
doctrine. 

For this version (which was most probably executed early in 
the second century if not at the close of the first,— certainly 
before the middle of tiie third century) often exhibits readings 
of such a nature as, according to Griesbach's theory, belonged 
to the Westem text, although at that time there was no inter* 
course between the Syriac and tiie Westem churches. He there- 
fore concludes that the original text of this version underwent 
not a few alterations at various times : although at that time 
there was no twofold recension extant of the text which 



bable that almost all the Moscow manmcripts, of which M. Matthci has 
aiyen extracta, l)ek>nf to this edition. Aa the valuable manuscriptacoUeeted 
by tlie late Profeaaor Carlvle were obtained in Syria, Conataotinopie, and 
the ialanda of the Levant, it is probable, whenever they shall be collated, 
that they will be found to coincide vrith the Byzantine recension. These 
Dianuacrlptaare preserrod in the Archiepiacopal Library at Lambetl^ and 
are described in a subsequent section. 

« Michaelia, vol. ii. pp. 163—177. Oriesbach'a Symbolte Critic8^ tom. L 
pp. czvH.— cxxii. czzxvti. civil.— clxiv. torn. ii. pp. 132— 14S Griesbach's 
edit of the New Teat vol. i. Prolef. np. IzziiL— Izzjd. edit Bal«, 1796. 

• Thia fact haa been shown at length, after a very niinate examinaiion of 
Grieabach'adata, by the Rev. Dr. Laurence (now archbishop ofCaahel) In 
hia Remarfca on the Clasaificatioo of Manuscripts adopted by Grieabaeh In 
his editioa of the New Teatameot (8vo. Oxford, 1814.) For learned and sls» 
borate analyaea of Dr. Laurence 'a work see the Eclectic Review for 181% 
vol. iv. N. S. pp. 1—22. 173-189., and particulsrly the RrWali GriUe lior 
1814, VOL L N. a pp. 173-192. 296-31& ¥ii"4» 
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Ibllowed hy fiM Syriae venAon, tnd by ihe old italie Terrion, by 
the aid of which the text of the New Testament was poblufaed 
ill the west A similar difficulty attends the Coptico-Sahidic 
Tersion, which Orieaboch lefeni to the Weatem noanaioa ; tfaieK 
htmg DO union between the Christian cong;regations of Upper 
Kgypt who used that version, and the Western chnxch. 

3. Lastly, those who have been desiroud of arranging 
mnnuscripts, yeisions, and the writings of th^) fathers, accu- 
tately, accoxdinflrto various recensions, are pn«sed with this 
difficultv, viz. : That not one of those dociunents for tiie text 
of the New Testament^ which are really ancient, exhibits 
any such pure and entire recension^* 

but though Dr. Griesbach^s theory of recensions has been 
thus shaken — ^not to say subverted — yet his critical labours 
will not cease to possess high claims to the grateful attention 
of every student of sacred literature. 

As a general and correct index to the great body of Greek 
manuscripts, so far as they had then been collated, they are 
an invaluable treasure to the scholar, and a necessary acqui- 
sition to the divine, but especially to those who may not be 
able to procure the more copious critical Edition of tne New 
Testament edited by Dr. Scliolz : at the same time, his col- 
lection of various readings is admirably calculated to satisfy 
our minds on a point of the hjj?hest moment, — ^Uie integrity 
of the Christian Records. Through the long interviu of 
seventeen hundred years^— amidst the collision of parties,— 
the opposition of enemies, — and the desolations of time,— 
they remain the same as holy men read them in the primi- 
tive ages of Christianity. A very minute examination of 
manuscripts, ver8ionS|^and fathers, proves tiie inviolabUiiy of 
the Christian Scriptures. ^* They all coincide in exhibiting 
the same Gospels, Acts, and Epistles; and, among all the 
copies of them which have been preserved, there is not one 
which dissents from the rest either in the doctrines or precepts, 
which constitute Christianity. They all contain the same 
doctrines and precents. For the knowledge of this fact, we 
are indebted to such men as Griesbach, whose zealous and 
persevering'labours to put us in possession of it entitle them 
to our grateful remembrance. . To the superficial, and to the 
novice in theology, the long periods of life, and the patient 
investigation, which have been applied to critic^ investiga- 
tion, may appear as mere waste, or, at the best, as only 
amusing employment : but to the serious inquirer, who, from 
his own conviction, can declare that he is not following cun- 
lAngly devised fables, the time, the talents, and the learning 
which have been devoted to critical collation will be accounted 
as well expended, for the result which they have accomplished. 
The reai theologian is satisfied, from his own examination, 
that the accumulation of many thousands of various read- 
ings, obtained at the expense of immeoso critical labour, 
does not affect a single sentiment in the whole New Testa- 
ment. And thus is criticism — ^which some despise and 
others neglect— found to be one of those undecay ing columns, 

by which the imperishable structure of Christian truth is 
supported."^ 

III. According to Michaelis, there have existed four 

Srincipal recensions, viz. 1. The Alexandrine ; 2. The Occi- 
ental; and, 3. The Byzantine as proposed by Griesbach ; 
in addition to which, as the old Syriac version differs from 
them, Michaelis has instituted a fourth, which he terms the 
Edbssknk edition : it comprehends the special Asiatic in- 
«truments, as they were termed by Griesbach, or those 
Manuscripts firom which that version was made. Of this 
edition no manuscripts are extant ; a circumstance for which 
Michaelis accounts, by the early prejudice of the Syrian 
literati in favour of whatever was Grecian, and also by the 
wars that devastated the East for many ages subsequent to 
(he fifth century. But, by some accident, which is difficult 
to be explainea, manuscrints are found in the west of Europe, 
accompanied even with a Latin translation, such as the Cooex 
Bezae, which so eminently coincide with the Old Syriac 
Tersion, that their affinity is indisputable. Although, ac- 
cording to this theory, the readings of the Occidental, Alex- 
undrine, and Edessene editions sometimes differ, yet they 
very freouenUy harmonize with each other. This coinci- 
dence Michaelis ascribes to their high antiquity, as the old- 
est manuscripts extant belong to one of these editions, aiid 

» Schott, Itsfo^e in Novum Fofdas, pp. 66»-G65. Some wdshtT objee- 
tlonf agalnsl Griesbach's theory ofreoennons wilt be found In Dr. Schulx's 
^foleffomeoa to his third edition ofOrlesbach's Greek Testament, vol i. pp. 
xxxii.— xzxT. and in Dr. Gabler*B preface to the second toIiulc of GriM* 
lach't Opaacula Acadeniica, pp. It. — ^ix. 

• Eele«stic ReTiew, toL ▼. put I. p. 181. 



the translations tiiemse y&B are ancient A readhfconfinDel 
by three of them is supposed to be of the vm liitrbeK 
authority ; yet the true reading may sometinctbefouiufcDii 
in tiis fonrtL* ' 

IV. Totally disregarding Griesbaeh's system of reeensMu^ 
Professor Mattrai altogether denied tne existence of ut 
ancientiy executed recensions of the Greek Testameat lit 
order to judge accurately of its text, he proposed to dhi^ 
the existing manuscripts into, 1. Codices Tadiu Perptim; 
that is, those which are not accompanied by Scholia or Cofr 
mentaries : these he considered to be preferable to all othen, 
because they exhibit a purer text 3. Ltdionariti^oim^^ 
scripts containing the sections of tfie New Testament read 
in tne service of the church,. which exhibit, more frequeotlj 
than the first class, a text interpolated from commentaries. 
3. MamutripU of a nnxed dacHptian^ having scholia and ifr 
terpretations written in the margin, and which are for tls 
most part interpolated. Matthaei was of opinion that tki 
manuscripts of the New Testament which he fouod at Mos- 
cow, and which were rery diligentiy collated by him, are 
preferable to all others. As these manuscripts came origi- 
nally from Mount Athos, and other parts of^the Gntk em- 
pire, and as the Russian church is a daughter of the Greei 
church, those manuscripts consequently contain what Gm- 
bach has called the B^tantine Text ; which Matthci admiti 
to be the only authentic text, excluding the Alexandrine siid 
Western recensions, and also rBjecting all quotations fbo 
the fathers of the Greek church. To &e class of maDiiscripti 
to which the Codex Beze, the Codex Claromontaons, and 
others of high antiquity, belong, he gave, in tiie presto 
his edition of Saint John's Gospel, tS#appellation dES^ 
Seurrilia^ nor did he apply softer epithets to those critics who 
ventured to defend such manuscripts. 

V. The Rev. Dr. Nolan's system of lecenrion is d^ 
veloped in his '* Inquiry into the Integrity of the Gmk Vvi- 
fixate or received Text of the New TMameni,''^ (London, 1815, 
8vo.)< That intejrrity he has confessedly established by a 
series of proofs and connected arguments, the roost decuin 
that can be reasonably desired or expected ; but as these 
occupy nearly six hundred closely printed pages, therimiti 
of this section necessarily restrict us to the following concise 
notice of his elaborate system, of the existence of whkh 
the continental critics appear to be entirely ignorant. 

It has been an opinion as early as tne times of Biahof 
Walton, that the purest text of the Scripture canon had bees 
preserved at Alexandria ; the libraries of that city bavi^ 
been celebrated from an earljr period for their correct m 
splendid copies. From the identity of any MS. in its pe* 
culiar readings, with the Scripture quotations of Origen,vko 
presided in Uie catechetical school of Alexandria, a 8troD| 
presumption arises that it contains the Alexandrine rroeD* 
ston : the supposition being natural, that Origen drew hie 
quotations from the copies generally prevalent m his natite 
cotintry. This, as we have seen, was the basis of 0r. 
Griesbach*s system of recensions : accordingly, he ascribes 
the highest rank to the manuscripts of tiie AlexandriiK 
class, uie authority of a few of which in his estimation out- 
weighs that of a multitude of the Byzantine, llie pectilitf 
readings, which he selects from the manuscripts of this class, 
he confirms by a variety of collateral testimony, principallT 
drawn from the quotations of the ancient fathers ana the 
versions made in the primitive ages. To the authoiitj of 
Oriffen, however, he ascribes a paramount weight, taldng it 
as tne standard b^ which his collateral testimony is to i» 
estimated ; and using tiieir evidence merely to supp^^ ^ 
testimonj, or to supply it when it is deficient The read- 
inga which he supports by this weight of testimony, he coo- 
sidere genuine ; and, introducing a number of them into the 
sacred page, he has thus formra his corrected text of tbe 
New Testament. The necessary result of this process, » 
obviously proving the existence of a great number of ^pori* 
ous readings, has been that of shaking the authority ot tbe 
authorized English vereion, together with the foundation oi 
which it rests. 

In combating the conclusions of Griesbach, Dr. Nolr* 
argues, from the inconstancy of Origen^s ouotations, that do 
certain conclusion can be deduced Trom his testimony: be 
infera from the history of Origen, who principally wrote and 

• fShoell, RisL de la Litt^ratDre Gr^cque, torn. W. p. 13C. Bi*hop Mant'i 
Lecturei, part tl. p. 30. Schott, IsMfOKo in Novum Fiedut, P* ^^ ^ . 

« Tliere U a copious analysis of tliis work in *he British Critic (N. a X ^ 
▼. pa l-M., firom which, and from the work )ueli; the present nouee <^ 
Pr. NoIhi's aytiMnof recenaiOBS la derived. 
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tnblishcd in Palestine, that the text, qnoted by that ancient 
ather, was rather tibe Palestine than the Alexandrine ; and 
le prorea, from ike express testimony of Saint Jerome, that 
he text of Origen was really adopted in Palestine, while 
hat of Uesychius was adopted at Alexandria. 

Having thus opened the question^ and set it upon the 
)roader gronnd assumed by those critics, who connrm the 
eadings of the Alexandrine text, by the coincidence of the 
indent yersions of the Oriental and Western churches ; Dr. 
^olan combats this method, proposed for inyestignting the 
fentiine texts, in two modes. He first shows that a coinci- 
euce between the Western and Oriental churches does not 
ecessarily prove the antiquity of the text which they mutu- 
Ily support; as the yersions of the former church were coi^ 
!cted, aher the texts of the latter, by Jerome and Cassiodo 
IS, who may have thus created the coincidence, which is 
ike n as a proof of the genuine reading. In the next place, 
; infers, from the prevalence of a text published by Euse- 
us of Cassarea, and from the comparatively late jperiod at 
hich the Oriental versions were formed, that their general 
)incidence may be traced to the influence of Eusebius's 
lition. This position he establishes, by a proof deduced 
om the general prevalence of Eusebius's sections and 
inons in the Greek MSS. and ancient versions, and by a 
resumption derived from the agreements of those texts and 
^rsions with each other, in omitting several passages con- 
lined in the Vulgate Greek, which were at variance with 
lasebius^s peculiar opinionsv^ And having thus establisiied 
le general influence of Eusebius's text, he concludes against 
le stability of the critical principles on which the German 
:itic3 have undertaken the correction of the Greek Vulffate. 
The material obstacles being thus removed to the establish- 
lent of his plan. Dr. Nolan next proceeds to investigate the 
[(ferent classes of text which exist in the Greek menu* 
cripts. Having briefly considered the Scripture quotations 
f the fathers, and shown that they afford no adequate crite- 
lon for reducing the text into classes, he proceeds to the 
oDsideration of the ancient translations, and after an exami- 
ation of the Oriental versions, more particularly of the 
•ahidic, he comes to the conclusion, that no version but the 
latin can be taken as a safe guide in ascertaining^ the genu- 
18 text of Scripture. This point being premtsra, the author 
T3 the foundation of his scheme orclassifieation, in the 
llowing observations :— 

^ In proceeding to estimate the testimony which the Latin 
anslation bears to the state of the Greek text, it is necessary 

• premise, that this translation exhibits three varieties :— as 
)rrected by Saint Jerome, at the desire of Pope Damasus, 
id preserved in the Vulgate; as corrected by Eusebius of 
erceK, at the desire of rope Julius, and preserved in the 
odex Vercellensts ; and as existing previously to the coi^ 
ctions of both, and preserved, as I conceive, in the Codex 
rixianus. The first of these three editions of the Italic 
\nslation is too well known to need any description ; both 
p last are contained in beautiful manuscripts, preserved at 
erceli, and at Brescia, in Italy. The curious and expensive 
anner in which at least the latter of these manuscripts is 
lecuted, as written on purple vellum in silver characters, 
oald of itself contain no inconclusive proof of its great 
itiquity ; such having been the form in which the most 
teemed works were executed in the times of Eusebius, 
hrysostom, and Jerome. The former is ascribed, by im- 
emonal tradition, to Eusebius Vercellensis, the friend of 
ope Julius and Saint Athanasius, and, as supposed to have 
«n written with his own hand, is deposited among the 
lies, which are preserved, with a degree of . superstitious 
verence, in the author's church at A^rceli in Piedmont. 
y these three editions of the translation, we mijght naturally 
:pect to acquire some insight into ^e varieties of the 
t^nal; and this expectation is fully justified on experi- 
ent. The latter, not less than the former, is capable of 
ring distributed into three kinds ; each of which possesses 
i extraordinary coincidence with one of a correspondent 
nd, in the translation. In a word, the Greek manuscripts 
e capable of beinj|r divided into three principal classes, one 

* which agrees with the Italic translation contained in the 
rescia manuscript; another with that contained in the 
erceli manuscript ; and a third with that contained in the 
algate.'^ 

> In the coorae of this ditcasdioii, Dr. Nolan aaefgns tbtIum reaflont for 
e •nilsaioD of the foOowloff remarkable poasagea, Blark xvi. 9—20. John 
i. 1 — 11. ; and for the peculiar readinira of the following celebrated toJdJ, 
is xM. 2B. ITIm. IIL 16. 1 John ▼. 7. 8eo hit Inqulrjr, pp. 38^1. 
» No^jHB'a Inqoii J, pp 6B~61. 



SpecimeM of the natare and eloaeness of the ooincideBoa 
of these thiee classes are annexed by Dr. Nolan, in separata 
columns, from which the four following examples are se- 
lected. He has prefixed the readings of the received text and 
authorized English version (from Matt. v. 38. 41. and 44.), 
in order to evince their coincidence with that text, to which 
the preference appears to be due, on account of its conformity 
to the Italic translation contained in the Codex Brixianus. 

88. moi e/omt am e/orrec. JRec, 
~^and a tooth for a tooth. Jtuth. 
tittt* mn c/»rro(. Carii, dentem pro dentem. Vere, 

umt %i«9Tit. arrt tfitmc* Vat, et dentem pro dente. Fk/jt* 
»au olomt flVTi UwTOi, Mote, et dentem pro dente. Mrix* 

41. v«iat},i /uiT* «vTcc/ Am. Rec, 

— ipo with him twain. AiUh. 

vme)4 /Mtr* mnw m «^^« iuo. vade cum illo ad^e aUu diaoi 

Cant, Vere. 

umty fmK' mnw A«. Vat, vade cum illo et alia duo. Fii{f« 

JsTM^fctr' «oTw Am. Mote, vade cum illo duo. Brixm 

44. tukiytni tcvp M»nifatfAweuf Cfjute, Rec, 
<>-blefli them that curse you. Auth, 

nojr^tm vwt MMfrofmfmwt C/uuit, desunt. Vere, 

Cant, ...... denmt. Vulg, 

wKtytnt TM« mtn^tfm/mwt ifittt* benedicite maledioentibns voib 
Mue, Brix, ^ 

44. irprmj^m^ C^ rm Rn^fcrmr tjuof, 

tuu iuiMcrren Cfiuit, Rec, 

— ^pray for them who despitefiilly use yon 

and perwcute you. Auth, 

trf9r»^i0^ um^ <rflfr mmM3il(,rrm orate pro cahimniantibui et per> 

Mu iumerrm vf*M, Cant, sequentibus vos. Vere, 

w^^fftu^(v%% ujof tm iimortmf orate pro persequentibus et ca- 

ufjuu;. Vat, lumniantibua vos. Vulg, 

n^09wxv^ Cm^ rm mmftailcrrm orate pro calumniantibuB voMm 
u/4Mtt uoi itmartm u/ms, et persequentibus vos. Brix* 

Moec, 

The preceding short specunen will sufficiently evince the aflW 
nity subsiating between the Latin and Greek manuacripts, 
throughout the different clasies into which they may be divided : 
at the same time it will illustrite the diasimilarity which those 
classes exhibit among themselves, in either language, regarded 
separately. Still fuither to evince the affinity which in other 
respects they possess among themselves, Dr. Nolan exhibits a 
connected pprtion, comprising the first twelve verses of the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew s Gospel, in Uie original and the translap> 
tton : firom which we sefect the six following examples :— 

CLASS I. 

Coder Cantabrigiennt, Codex Vereellenrie, 

l.]^«r/fTevco;i^xwc,«yfCiriiCTB 1. Videns autem Jesus tur^ 

0{0C*»Ma«d<0'atrre(«ivTev,»-{eciiAfi6y bam, asoendit in montem, el 

mnm ei lAoBmsi avtmt cum sedisset, acoesserunt ad 

eum disdpuli ejus ; 

2. K«i dcM^*s TO tfT0/uA mnwf 8. Et apemit os suum, et do- 
Mtt(tf ovTsvc M>«r* cebat eos &cens : 

3. Mcauftoi fli Trmxoi rm thu^ 3. Beat! pauperes spiritu : 
fiuvrt vrteunuttrrvH ^staVMATUf quoniam ipsorum est regnum 
ou^ofmt, ccelorum. 

6. iAiULiffu ei irpmr ort axnoi 5. Beati mites : quoniam ipsi 

mJsm pcKfutrw^^t n0 yn, hereditate possedebunt terranu 

4. MeuufiM 61 nwBajmr In 4. Beati qui Ingent : quoniam 
«wo TTttfiuujAnrurTM, il>8i consolabuntur. 

6. UuMfM 01 mnmnK msu if 6. Beati qui esuriunt et siti 
4«rT« mf ioMMvvnn* vn atna unt justitiam: quoniam ips« 
XifrM^aft,mu, saturabuAtur. 

CLASS II. 

Codex Vatieanno, Veraio Vulgata, 

1. Uuh *nyt iX,^wt, «»& sr 1* Videns autem turbas sm 
TO e{cc* »9U sflSfo'flur TccettfTw, *pe- cendit in montem, et cum 8edi»> 
owiteF [mnf] u /uttAnTMi ctvrev. set aoeessenmt ad eum disdpuli 

ijus: ^ 

2. K«i «rMf«( TO 9Ts/bM «i>rw, 2. Et aperiens os suum, do- 
tfjM7U9 flomwc x«>«r' <*hat eos dioens : 

8. Max^tftuQtirrmxoi'ruirm' 8. Beati pauperes spiritn: 

fMATT oTt aurm trnv i /iatfojut quoniam ipsorum est regnum 

Tai» tvf*fm, ccdorum. 

4. hAoMifKi ftj «r*tfovrnr in 4. Beati mites : quonism ipsi 

«vT«i mfMOjAnntTtu. poasidebnnt tenam. 

6. MamofM oi TfmKf in mnoi 6. Beati qui lugent : quoniam 

sjuytpycarwiri tw >sr. ipst consolabuntur. 
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6. M/MpM A J tmm it t tMh^ S» Betti qui Mmiimt et 
^«rnc ra? iaumTtma* en mxnu ant jufdtiam: qnonUm ipn 
j^cfnordMrrrflU. MtonlnmUir. 

CLAIi III. 

C»dex Jfotettenm. C«<iex BrixienaU, 

1. Uw /• «»«( e;(^xovc, amC* «r 1. Videns autem tnitiM a«- 
«• mt »«i jttfAirttrroc fltvrev, ir^ eendit in montem, et cnm ndii* 
toj^Mv fltm-f of fudkttu tantut set acoeMerunt ad earn diad* 

pull ejus ; 

2. ILtu «9c{«c re #t0/u« tf^rev, 3* Et aperiena oa anum dooe' 
Mmnm mtok xi>«r* bat eoa dioena : 

3. MoM^tu ej yrnt^M 9r» tn»- 3. Beat! ptttperea apiritn ! 
iMvg. en tftrrar frriv • /UrmMUL qaoniam ipeomm est regnnni 
tm 9i^t»m» coeiorum. 

4. hbautpiu ei j ri 4ww» ' eti 4. Beati qd lugent : qooni* 
a»rei tmfaiojAiiawnu, am ipai conaolahuntnr. 

6. Mtts^w ei «]peiiK' oTi «apt« 5. Beati mansiieti : qvoniam 

ftAjyevofuvtvn tvr >«r. ipsi hereditabunt tenram. 

tf . M«i«fm ei a«(pMr<nc udu 1^ 6. Beati qui eauriont et aiCi- 

^ m jK *rm iuuuuTvwr en «vtm unt juatitiam: qoooiam ipai 

;^^tf4«*c9Ta(i. aatuiabuntor. 

On these different classes of manuscripts in the Greek and 
Latin, Dr. Nolan remarks, that it must be evident, on the 
most casual inspection, that the manuscripts in both lan- 
Iprafnes possess the same text, though maudfestly of different 
chuSes* ^^Th^y respectively possess that identity in the 
choice of terms and arrangement of the language, which is 
irreconcileable with the notion of their having descended 
from different arehetypes. And though these classes, in 
either language, vary among themselves, vet, as uie transla- 
tion follows the varieties of the original, the Greek and Latin 
consequently afford each other mutual confirmation. The 
different classes of text in the Greek and Latin translation, 
as thus coinciding, may be regarded as the conspiring testi- 
monv of those churohes, which were appointed the witnesses 
and keepers of Holy Writ, to the existence of three species 
of text in the original and in the translation.**^ 

Having thu£ produced the testimony of the eastern and 
western churches to the existence of these classes, the learned 
inquirer proceeds to ascertain the antiquity of the classes : 
which he effects by the Latin translation. 

^ As the existence of a translation necessarily implies the 
|>riority of the ori^nal from which it was formed ; this tes- 
timony niay be directly referred to the close of the fourth 
century.^ The Vulgate must be clearly referred to that pe- 
riod, 88 it was then formed by St Jerome : in its bare exist- 
ence, of course, the correspondent antiquity of the Greek 
text, with which it agrees, is directly established. This 
version is, however, obviously less ancient than that of the 
Vereeli or Brescia manuscript; as they are of the old Italic 
translation, while it properly constitutes the new. In the 
existence of the ancient vereion, the antiquity of the original 
text with which it corresponds is consequently establisned. 
The three classes of text, which correspond witn the Vulgate 
and Old Italic vereion, must be consequently referred to a 
period not less remote than the close of the fourth century."* 

The system of classification being thus carried up as high 
as the fourth century. Dr. Nolan justifies it by the testimony 
of Jerome ; for this learned father, who Uvea at that period, 
asserts the existence of three classes of text in the same age, 
which respectively prevailed in Egypt, Palestine, and Con- 
stantinople. The iaentity of these classes with the different 
clas«$e8 of text which still exist in the Greek original and in 
the Latin version,' our author then proceeds to establish. 
And this he effects by means of the manuscripts which have 
been written, the versions which have been published, and the 
collations which have been made, in the aifferent countries 
to which St. Jerome refera his classes; founding every part 
of his nroofs on the testimony of Adler, Birch, Woide, Mun- 
ter, and other critics who have analyzed the text and versions 
of the New Testament. 

The result of this investigation is, that the three classes of 
text, which are discovereble in the Greek manuscripts, are 
neatly identical with the three editions, which existeNi in the 
Bj^ of Jerome; with which they are identified by their coin- 
cidence with the Latin translation which existed in the age 
of that Christian father. Of the fint dSoM, the Codex Sezm, 
or Cambridge manuscript, is an exemplar : it contains the 
text which Jerome refers to Egypt, and ascribes to Hesy- 
chius. Of the second dIsM, the Uodex Faticamu^ or Vatican 

> Nolan's Inquiry, p. 70. • Ibid. pp. 70, 71. 

* To wtaleb to now to be MMedtbe Pwchito or Old 
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muiiiseripc, forms th« exampltt, and mntainii ibe text wtiidi 

Jerome refera to Palestine, md ascribes to Eusebins ; an4 
of the third eiauv, tiM Moscow manuscript, collzted by Mat- 
tluei, and by him noted with the letter V. and tlie Harleiaa 
manuscript in the British Mnseom, No. 5684., noted G. bv 
Griesbacn, are the exemplars^ and contain the text wiiica 
Jerome attributes to Lucian, and refera .to Constantinople. 
The result of Dr. Nolan^s long and eloborate discussioo is, 
that, as the Occidental or Western, Alexandrine, and Byzaa 
tine texts (according to Griesbach*s system of reoeottons) 
respectively coincide with tfie Egyptian, PaleBline« and By- 
zantine texts of Dr. Nolan, we nave only to substitute tns 
^^"'^ Egyptian for Weetem, and Palestine for Alexandrine, 
in order to ascertain the particular text of any manniirniit 
which is to be referred to a peculiar dass or edrtioii. ** The 
artifice of this substitution admits of this simple solation: 
the Esypttan text was imported by Eisebius df Vereeli into 
the WeAj and the Palestine text republished by Eutbalio* 
at Alexandria, the Bysantine text having retained the piaoa 
in which it was originally published hj Luciasus. la a 
word, a manuscript which narmonizes with tiie Codex Can- 
tabrigiensis must be referred to the fint class, and will con- 
tain the text of Egypt. One whick harmonises with ths 
Vatican manuscript must be refimed to the second dass, 
and will contain the text of Palestine. And one which bar* 
monises with the Moscow manuscript must be r^femd to 
the third class, and will contain the text of Coastsiitinople.*^ 

The advantages stated by Dr. Nolan as resnltinff from ths 
system of recensions just developed are twofold :— -3b the firet 
piaoe, it leads not omy to a more adequate method of class- 
ncation, but also to the discovery of a more ancieat text, bj 
means of the priority of the old italic version to the New cr 
Vulgate Latin of Jerome. And, secondly, it coincides witk 
the resf)ective schemes of Dr. Griesbach and of M. Matthci, 
and derives support from their different systems. It adopts 
the tiiree classes of the former, with a slignt variatf on merely 
in the name of the classes ; and, in ascertaining Ihe genniaa 
text, it attaches the same authority to the old fialic transla- 
tion, which the same distinguished critic has asenbed to ilm 
vereion. It likewise agrees with the scheme of Matlhsi, in 
giving the preference to the Kun Eji/ft^«, the Greek Volgats 
or Byzantine text, over the Palestine and Egyptian ; but it 
supports the authority of tiiis text on firmer gronnds than tha 
concurrence of the Greek manuscripts. ^ Hence,** it is ob- 
served, that ^* while it differe from the scheme of M. >lai- 
thaei, in building on the old Italic vereion, it difiers froa 
that of Dr. Griesbach, in distinguishing the copies of this 
translation, which are free from uie influence of the VulgOe, 
from those which have been corrected since the times of 
Eusebius of Vereeli, of Jerome, and Cassiodorus. And it 
affords a more satisfactory mode of disposing of the multi- 
tude of various readings, than that suggest^ hy the latter, 
who refera them to the intentional or accidental eorruptians 
of transcribere; or by that of the former, who ascribes tiena 
to the correction of tne original Greek by the Latin trainsia- 
tion: as it traces them to the influence of the text inrhich was 
published by Eusebius, at the command of Constantine.*' 

VI. Widely different from all the preceding theories is ti» 

gstem of recensions proposed hy the learne^Romanist Pn> 
(sor Huo, of Fribourg, who amnns the existence of three 
recensions or editions, and divides the history of the sacred 
text of the New Testament into three periods, via : — 

1. The First Period comprises the text of the New Testa- 
ment, from the time when its several books were written to 
the third century. That text, according to the testimony cf 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Irenaeus, and other fathers, 
was early the object of imprudent or rash alterations : al- 
thou|[h their statements were greatiy exaggerated, vet the 
fact IS certain, that such alterations were actually made ; and 
the text, thus altered, was, according to Hug, what is com- 
monlv termed KOINH EK^OSIS, or the eomtnan etLfion^ 
which, he tiiinks, is in a great measure represented in the 
Codex Bezae or Cambridge Manuscript. Though almost 
every where the same, this edition had two fonns, a little 
different, one of which corresponds with Griesbach*8 West- 
ern Recension, and the other with his s|)ecial Asiatic In- 
struments, and particulavly with the Peschito or old Syriac 
venion. 

3. Second Period, — ^The defects of the common edition \%sl^ 
ing been perceived about the middle of the third century, 
three learned men^ severally and independently, thougb 

'Nolan'i Inqoify, pp. 106 lOS. 
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learly simultaDeonsIji nndertiKik the arduous task of puri- 
yinfT the text, and of lestorin^r it to its first form, by the aid 
)f manuscripts, Tix. Ori^n in Palestine, Hesychius in 
B^ypt, where he was a bishop, and Lucian, a presbyter at 
\ntioch, in Syria. The work of Hesychius was generally 
'eceived in Egypt, and became die source of the Alexandrine 
'amily : tiiat of Ludan^ which was better known, and has 
lometimes been termed theEditio Fulgata, or Lueiantu,wzB 
introduced into dirine worship in Syria, in Asia Minor, in 
Fhrace, and at Constantinople ; and that of Origen, having 
>een made in bis old age, and left for publication by his 
mpils, was confined wimin Palestine, where it was soon 
uperseded by the edition of Lucian, and in no long time was 
ntirejy lost 

3. The TTkW Period of the history of the text of the New 
Testament embraces the variations made therein, from the 
lireefold recension in the third centnry, to our own time.* 

VI 1. Professor Eichhorn approaches nearer to the opinion 
f Hug than to that of Griesbach, on the subject of ancient 
tensions. He considers the existence of a twofold text in 
le second century as fully proved, viz. the African and 
isialic ; though neither of these texts was regulated by any 
prtain critical laws. He denies that Origen was the author 
f a peculiar recension : Imt he is of opinion that Hesychius 
nd Lucian in Uie ^ird century did severally undertake and 
omplete a revision of the text; and that ever since that pe- 
iod there has been a threrfoid recension of the text of the 
dVw Testament, vis. 1. The African (or Alexandrine); 3. 
^e Asiatic for Constanlinopolitan) ; and, 3. A mixed text 
>nned out of these two, because there were some, who, not- 
rithstanding the recensions of Hesychius and Lucian, had 
oquired ecclesiastical authority in the African and Asiatic 
hurches, yet frequently preferred to follow the authority 
f more ancient manuscripts.' The text thus formed con- 
inued the same until the seventh century ; after which time, 
mtil the New Testament was issued from the press, no 
earned mea applied themselves to the collation or the text 
viih MSSJ 

VUL The last and most important ^as it is the most pro- 
vable) of the various systems of recensions, which have been 
tropnsed, is tiiat announced by Dr. J. Martin Augustin 
K?Hoi.s,< one of the professors at Bonn upon the Rhine. 
Vom the differences, which are sufficiently perceptible in 
ie nianascrtpts and editions of the Greek text of the New* 
*estament« Ur. Scholz concludes that these instruments na- 
irally divide themselves into two gpreat classes, which are 
ic same throughout the books of the New Testament. To 
le first of these classes belong all the editions and those 
amerous manuscripts, which were written within the limits 
f the patriarchate of Constantinople, that is, in Asia or in 
le eastern parts of Europe, and which were destined for 
tUT^cal nse : the second class comprises certain manuscripts 
written in Egypt, and the western part of Europe. Tran- 
bribed, unquestionably, from copies which were valuable on 
Dccmnt of their age and beauty, they were intended only to 
reserve the contents of those copies ; but, as they presented 
different text from that which was generally received, they 
r>ald not be employed in divine service : hence they were 
>r the most part negligently written, with an inconect 

« Ccll^nAr, Introd. ta Non?. TeiL pp. 81—1(18. Iluc'ilntrod. to the New 
fat. wL i. pp. 134—231. 

• Eulhalia9> for insuoce, who was an Egyptian bishop in the sixth cen- 
iry, prcTHituIjr to publishing a peculiar rticiiometrical arrangement of the 
cts aiid Ptanliue Bpistlets went to Cesarea in Palestine, and there collated 
^ E^pcmn or Alexandriae text, which he used with the more ancient 
.«3S. m the celebrated Library of Pajnphilus which was deposited in that 
:y. (Zacafni, Collectanea Honmneuloruin Veleris Ecclesan Oraeca*, p. 
.< Roinat, l(i9B.) 

s Sic h horn Sinleit In das N. T. vol. W. pp. 276—^32. 

• Dr. Scholz has, In fact, proposed two systems of recensions. The^rst 
as developed in his " Cures Crititm in Hitforiam Textus Bvangdiorum 
'mtmientatiombua duabus eshdMOj" published at Heidelben: in 1820 : h 
n« ihe result of his examination ot^ty-tigfu manuacrints in the Royal 
brary at Paris; seventeen of which he collated entirely, and nine of 
hie h had never before been examined by any person. As the extensive 
id labniioos researches, unremittingly prosecuted during: ten years, In- 
iced Professor Scholz to abandon this sy.stem of recensions, and to adopt 
«> jrecvmf, of which an abstract is given in the text, it may 8u£Bce here 
'i'^lly to state, that, acconling to his firat theory, he thought that he had 
-rovf^f'i, among the various manuscripts collated by him, vestiges of five 
jdiftct families: viz. two African or rather Egyptian^ one of which cor- 
't^tonded with the Alexandrine recension of Griesbach. and the other, with 
« Orcidental recension ; and two Asiatic, one of which was narticulfcr*y 
•aervioc of that name, and corresponded wlrh the special Astatic instru- 
^ at 3 of Griesbach, and (ke other was the Byxantine or Comtfantinopoli' 
ja r<»ccnsion. To these he added a fifth recension, which he denominated 
e ^''ifjfrian, beraose It contained that text which is exhiHiteil in the Ckh 
'X- CJypriuM, a manuscript of the eighth century brought ttom the Isle of 
y prus, which is described in a subsequent page. 
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orthography, and on leaves of vellum ^€ different sizes and 
(qualities. To this class, Professor Scholz gives the appella- 
tion o(Mzandrine, because its text originated at Alexandria : 
it is followed by several Latin and Coptic versions, by Uie 
Ethiopic version, and by the ecclesiastical writers who lived 
in Egypt and in the west of Europe. The other class he 
terms tne ConsfantinopoUtan, because its text was written 
within theprecincte of the patriarchate of Constantinople: 
to this class Dr. Scholz refers the Syriac versions (Pescnito 
and Philoxenian), the Gothic, Georgian, and Sclavonic ver- 
sions, and the quotations from the New Testament which 
occur in the works of the ecclesiastical writers, who flourished 
in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and the eastern part of En- 
rope, especially Greece and Constantinople, l^ere are, 
moreover, extant other manuscripts, which belong sometimes 
to one class, and sometimes to the other, and which also ex* 
hibit some peculiar varieties; but, after repeated examina- 
tions of them, he is of opinion that thej do not possess suf- 
ficient characters to constitute them distinct classes. The 
conclusion to which Dr. Scholz has arrived, is, that the 
Constantinopolitan text is almost always faithful to the text 
now actually received, while the Alexandrine text varies 
from it in innumerable instances; and this conclusion he 
founds, not only upon the actual cQition of six hundred and 
seventy-four manuscripts, but also upon an induction of his- 
torical particulars, of which the following is an abstract. 

The separation of the MSS. of the New Testament into 
two classes, in the manner just stated (Dr. Scholz argues), 
is so conformable to the real state of the text, that it is 
secure from eveiV attack : there would, indeed, be very little 
ground for the objection, in order to combat this classifica- 
tion, that the text of the greatest num'er of manuscripte is 
not yet known, and consequently uncertain. This objection 
can only be repelled a posieritnri. For this purpose, after 
having determined the text of a great number of manuscripts 
by actually collating a few chapters. Dr. Scholz proceeaed 
to collate them nearly at length. When, therefore, eighty 
manuscripte exhibited, almost constantly, the same additionsy 
the same omissions, and the same various readings, with the 
exception of a few obvious mistakes of the transcribers and 
some unimportent modifications ; — ^when, further, after teking 
here and there fifteen or twenty chapters, he unifonnly found 
in three or four hundred other manuscripte the same various 
readings as in the first eighty; — ^he considered himself 
authonzed to conclude, that the remainder of the uncoUated 
manuscripte would present the same resulte as in these fi^ 
teen or twenty chapters; and that like resulte would be 
presented by all the manuscripte written in the same place 
and under the same circumstances as these four hundred 
manuscripte were written : that is to say, that all the manu- 
scripte wnich were written within the patriarchate of Con- 
stentinople, and were destined to be used in divine seivicey 
followed Uie text of the Constentinopolitan class. 

It is by no means surprising that ttiis classification should 
be thus clearly connected with ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The history of the propagation of Christianity shows us 
with what strictness, especially within the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Constentinople, missionaries enjoined on 
their converte the minutest rites of the princi[ral church, and 
also to what warm disputes the least deviation from them 
gave rise. These discussions always terminated in reducing 
Uiem to the most entire conformity with the metropolis. 

Further, from the fifth to the middle of the fifteenth cen^ 
tuiy, a greater number of copies of the sacred books was 
made at Constentinople than in all the rest of the. patri- 
archate. Transcribed and collated in the same convento 
under the eyes of the superiors, then sold and resold by the 
monks and prieste to distant churches, all these copies pre- 
sented the same text, as well as the same (Characters and the 
same menologies (or calendars of Greek sainte for every day 
in the month throughout the year^, in all the provinces whict 
were subject to the influence of the metrppoUtan church, of 
ite literature, booksellers, and monks. 

When Islamism was diffused from India to the Atlantic 
Ocean; — when thousands of Christians were imprisone^ 
driven to apnstecy, or sold as slaves i — ^when the flames had 
devoured a prodigious number of Greek manuscripte;— 
when the use of the Greek langiiage was interdicted, and the 
capitel of Greek literature was overthrown, — ^then the inflcH 
ence of Constentinople extended, without a rival, over almost 
every thing that remained to the Christians who spoke Gret'k. 
The text of the Constantinopolitan church, and the manup 
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■cripta which contained it, were genenlljr adcmted. Tie 
text of the other class, on ihe contraTT, which had till then 
been need for divine sendee within the limits of the patri- 
archate of Alexandria, and the manuscripts belonginpr to 
that class, disappeared almost entirely. The copyists ceased 
to transcribe them : the most ancient and yaluabfe perished ; 
and their text was preserved only in a few libraries, or by a 
few lovers of literature, as curiosities, or as venerable refics 
of ancient and lost documents. 

Although the Alexandrine text is sometimes found in 
liturgical books or in lectionaries, Dr. Scholz cannot belicTe 
that the manuscripts, which contained it, were ever destined 
for divine service : they have, in fact, been written with so 
much haste and incorrectness, that such could never have 
been their destination. The manuscripts of both families 
ordinarily have few corrections and no various readings in 
tiie margins: every thing, on the contrary, indicates that 
ihey are not exact copies of ancient exemplars. 

That so few very ancient manuscripts of the Constantino- 
politan text are now extant, is a circumstance which ought 
not to excite surprise. They must necessarily have been 
worn out, and have perished, in consequence of the daily 
use made of them for divine service. In the fourth century 
the text may be regaided as equally fixed with the canon of 
the New Testament; after which time the veneration of 
l>elievers for the sacred books would not allow the introduc- 
tion of any change. Before that period, therefore, the altera- 
tions must have taken place, which e[ave rise to the division 
of manuscripts into two classes. Since that period manu- 
scripts have been collated and even corrected, but never 
arbitrarily and always after ancient documents : besides, the 
corrections so made were of little importance, and had only 
a limited influence. Although different manuscripts may be 
of the same country, it does not necessarily result that their 
text exhibits an absolute identi^, but only a general con- 
formity in the greatest number ot cases. 

What then, it may be asked, was the orij^n of the Con- 
stantinopolitan textl Dr. Scholz is of opimon that it was 
die original text, nearly in all its purity, and derived directly 
from autographs. This he regards as certain as any critical 
feet can be : nistory leads us to admit it ; external evidence 
confirms it; and it is completely demonstrated by internal 
proo&. 

The greater part of the writings of the New Testament 
were destined for the churches in Greece and in Asia Minor, 
where &e idea of forming a collection of them would 
originate, as is evident from Saint John's approbation of the 
collection of the first three Gospels. These writings were, 
from the beginning:, read in ihe religious assemblies of the 
Christians ; and when the originals were worn out or lost by 
use or by the calamities which befell many of the churches, 
apographs or correct transcripts from them were preserved in 
private libraries as well as in the libraries attached to the 
churches. These holy writings were further multiplied by 
numerous copyists for the use of private individuals. In 
transcribing tne text, the Constantinopolitan scribes certainly 
did not imitate the audacity of the grammarians of Alex- 
andria :> this woiUd be in the highest degree improbable,*lf 
the question related to profane autnors ; but it becomes utterly 
incredible as it regards the New Testament On the con- 
traiy, these writings were cherished with increasinjg reli- 
gious veneration. The long series of venerable bishops, 
who presided over the numerous churches in Asia, the 
Archipelago, and in Greece, transmitted to the faithful the 
instructions which they had received from the apostles. Far 
from altering in any degree that sacred dqiosit, tney laboured 
with pious vigilance to preserve it pure and unmutilated. In 
this state they left it to their successors and to new churches ; 
and, with the exception of a few errors of the copyists, the 
text remained without alteration until ihe reigns of Constan- 
tlne and of Constans. At that time, however, some Alex- 
andrine MSS. were dispersed at Constantinople, whence 
alterations were introduced into many Byzantine manu- 
scripts. This circumstance accounts for a tendency in the 
Constantinopolitan family to approximate nearer to tne Alex- 
andrine text than we should otherwise expect. 

Let us now examine the complaints of Uie ancients rela- 
tive to the alterations made in the text of all literary produc- 
tions, generally, and particularly in the text of the New 
Testament. These complaints nave no relation to those 
countries, in which Christianity existed during ihe first three 

ft On UUa lobjtet m« the note in p. 211. if\frn. 



centuries with the greatest purity. The fathen,wlH>liiv 
and wrote in those countries did not participaie in tfaes 
accusations.' If they did not bring to the study of ie Set 
Testament the criticai acumen of Origen, the greater jwtcf 
them were not destitute of a truly classical educatioo; aid 
such imnortant diversities of readings^ as are aooetiatt 
discernible in the Egyptian or Alexandrine copies, eooldM 
have escaped them. Consequently, they were ooknowQ ic 
them ; and the manuscripts which were nuide use of ^ 
public worship must have been transcribed with sa&m 
exactness, so as to give no cause for discontent. 

We should have a further proof of theauthenticitjof ^ 
Constantinopolitan text, if we could find it agree vith tk 
of other countries equally distinguished by the cootigoityrf 
their churches, and by the number and learning of tkinr pi^ 
ton. These two texts, however, must have continued ia^ 
pendent of each other ^ and the n^onuments of both im 
present vestiges of a higher antiquity, apparently aseeodii^ 
(at least since the third century) to distinct sources, bsoei 
case we should evidently be autnorized to conclade tbttb 
twofold text is really conformable to the original text. 

We .have extant critical documents, some of which vai 
written in Palestine, and othera in Syria, which agroeviA 
those of Greece and Asia Minor, even in readings thai si 
utterly insignificant. This is the case with six Palesiis 
manuscripts (and particularly with the Codex Regius IW 
ensis 53.;,= which were copied in a convent at Jenisai^ 
afler very ancient manuscnpts. Consequently, they Mb 
known to us the text of that country for a loDgpeiii^c: 
time. The text of these six exeiopiars is not absolukh 
identical, which circumstance still further conoborates i 
argument, and shows that they faithfully represent to us fti 
ancient witnesses for the text of the New Testameot. 

We do not here appeal to the testimony of Justin Mam?. 
as he frequently cites from memory or alludes to apoc^ypk 
cospels : but tne writera of Palestine, who aie less anen: 
man he was, exactly follow a text conformable to th'^t i 
Constantinople. In Syria, besides some Greek mamucrifi 
already referred to. ana which appear to have been wriaa 
in that country, we find the Peschito and the Philoxeni-d 
Syriac versions ; the first, executed in the third* iui tk 
second in the sixth century : both these versions follow (be 
Constantinopolitan text ; no doubt therefore can now reofiii 
on this subject. The text which prevailed in Asia ai^i a 
Greece during the first ages of Christianity also preTallt^ii 
Syria. It is the same text which somewnat later my^ 
at Constantinople, whence it was diffused throogW 'ii 
eastern empire, and which has been preserved to us vii i 
greater degree of purity than any other text, and vitxA 
any important alterations. 

As tne sacred books were, from the beginning of CiA' 
tianit}r, destined to liturgical use, it would oecomeoece&ii:; 
sometimes to write in the margin, for the direction of tlv 
public reader, certain initial or final words or phras&f via 
which he was to commence or terminate the portioB ap- 
pointed to be read in the church, in order that the tm( 
passage might be the better underetood. From the maifii 
It became impossible, in later times, to prevent these wods 
or phrases from passing occasionally into the text In mas; 
manuscripts, however, they have remained in their otigial 
place; but, as might naturally be expected, there wasoi^i 
small number of copyists sufficiently exact to leave them tbflt' 
From all these facts and arguments Dr. Scholz eoncludcs 
that the Constantinopolitan text, as it is actually fouadeitbe 
in manuscripts, or m the Evangelisteria, Lectionaiia. 3s^ 
other ascetic books, must be regeuxied as the purest uit: 
especially as it is that which has in every age leceiTed tbe 
sanction of the church, and has always been employed a 
divine service. 

It would now remain to prove by internal argumcBte, d^ 
rived from the very variations from the Constantisopolittf 
text, which are discoverable in the Alexandrine teit. tba 
the former is indeed the authentic text. But for this pi^ 

• Dr. Scboli, In his Prolecomeoa to the New Tettamenr, pp-r.-fl ^ 
treated this sabject at len|tb, and has ghren niaoieroiia nfenatts tow 
lathers and early ecclealaatical writers, who attest the care oftlM >v^ 
Christians in preservtag the sacred text from beinc corrupted. 

• Na 282. of Dr. Schohs'a Catalogue of UOO. It Is described in ba n* 
legomena, n. Ixxxriii. _ 

• Though Prof. 9cbofaE refers the Peschilo Syriac TcrBlon toth«J» 
century, many eminent biblical critics refer it to the second cattor?. v* 
deed it were not executed at the close of the first century. Th" ^^ 
stance imparts additional weight to Dr. Scholz's aiYument 

• This sttbject is treated at length by Dr. Scholz, in (he Pnkvotm * 
his edition or the New Testament, pp. CLXvr.^-eim 
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will be suffieient to iltcimI to competent Judges, and par- 
^ularly to the profoandly learned Dr. Griesbacn,! who very 
rtly followed the Alexandrine text, notwithstanding hfa 
edilection in &yout of the ancient manuacripta in which it 

preserved. (Nuther, the remarkable agreement which 
:ist^ amonflr the Constantinopolitan manuscripts, and the 
trupulous delicacy cf the copyists who transcribed them, 
e almost a proof of the legitimacy of this text ; for, on a 
)rapariRon of them with^the Egyptian exemplars, the traces 
* corruption eTerj where observable in the latter will readily 
) perceived. Every one of these exemplars has so many 
'culiar variations, as to place the mutual relationship of that 
iss of manuscripts beyond all doubt.' 
There exists no difference between the manuscripts of the 
lexdodrine family and those of what may be called the 
c-cidental or Western family. Both, in Dr. Scholz*s jud?- 
pnt, form but one class : they vary, however, from each 
her in so man^ instances, that, if we do not confine our- 
Ives to one single family, and to its general character, we 
ust institute as many classes as there are manuscripts. In- 
pad. therefore, of dividing the Egyptian documents into 
ro classes as he had formerly done,^ on the authority of the 
sunguished critics who had preceded him, Dr. Scholz now 
lunites them together under the name of the Alexandrine 
jnily, because they exhibit the corrupted text of Alex- 
idria, whence they have originally issued. 

Egypt, then, is the country whence the alterations of the 
sxt oi the New Testament principally originated. They 
ommenced in the very first century. This is demonstrated 
y the most ancient monuments of the text ; for instance, 
ie Codices Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Kphremi, which 
nquestionably are copies of very ancient exemplars, and 
x^hibit Egyptian interpolations. Witness, also, the Egy}^ 
lan and Latin translations made in the second and third cen- 
11 Ties after exemplars of the same description ; and, finally, 
b&e quotations of the fathers and ecclesiastic^ writers of the 
ame country. Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Dio- 
iirsias Alexandrinus all made use of this text. The com- 
»iaiots of the ancient doctors of the church, and of Onsen 
n particalar, relate to these manuscripts, and to the conduct 
i' the Alexandrian copyists. The ecclesiastical writers who 
^icate or discuss various readings made use of manuscripts 
r the same description, of which only they consequently 
xike. Jerome, who certainly employed manuscripts of 

*th families, soems to have had but a very obscure appre- 
enslon of the difference subsisting between them. His 
[3tice of them, therefore, is sufficiently vague. To this ob- 
rure apprehension it should seem that we must refer the 
■ssage of his letter to Damascus bishop of Rome, in which 
:* condemns upon hearsay the exemplars of Lucian and 

«8ychias. He speaks of their labours in an uncertain and 
ifmtisfactory manner : he mentions neither the city nor the 
iHintry where their text was adopted ; and the expressions 
^jnerit pervena eonient'o,. . , .nee in Novo** [^Teslatnenlf/] 
mrfjfitit tmendrnte^^^^ show in what horror Jerome and his 
-ntemporaries held such corrections; and, consequently, 
Rat little chance they had of being adopted, even if they 
d b«en preferable to the Egyptian text. 
Enough has been said concerning the origin of this text. 

Alexandria, where it is well known that great numbers 

manuscripts were transcribed, the grammarians were 

** Ipw ffnin Ori«cbachfini aIik|Q^ incenur farentur, lectlonra Alezan* 
lat loncp plermtqa^ flams BSsruKNOAt ssss." BchotXi Prolef. pp. 

L\ IX. CLXVIU. 

Ttttf Sahwiir veraton (which wa^ in the dialfct spoken in Upper Enypf ) 
f Im? aiMucMi a<« an example of the Tariationa a bore refprred to. In Ihi* 
sp«>l> ftn<l Acta of the Apoatlea it a^reea with D. or the C<Hlex Bene verv 
\-\y n9rtinea; with D. ai»d A. (the Cndex Alexnmirinaa), 16 litnefl; with 
\ snd nth«>r Bf yptian exemplar*, 1 12 iime« ; with D. A. and the Vuliiate, 
ini«>t ; with D. and the Vulfiup, 92 timea ; with A. very nearly II tiinea : 
h A. an<i several other Efyntian exemplara, Skiiin^a ; with A. and seve- 
l^f in Tersiona. 44 tiroea. In ttie Epistlpn of Saint Paul it aj^reea with A. 
I D. S3 rimes ; with A. alone, 3 tiinei^ ; with A. D and other E/ypf ian ex- 
pljtrs. 14 time* ; with A. and others. 6 Uniea ; with A. and the vulgate, 16 
*« ; with D. aloiv^, twice ; with D. and nthrr exemplara, 7 times ; with D. 
I ih«* Vitlfa'e, 7 iim<>8. In the Catholic Episttles i* agreeH with A. 5 titties ; 
h A. and others, 14 times ; with A. and the Vultrate, 36 timea ; with other 
rptian exemplara (A excepCedX GOtiraea ; and in more thin one himdred 
taiic^a it haa its own peculiar readings. Scholx, Biblische-Kritische 
13^ n. 17^. 

^*«» p 2119. ntproy note. 

The «>n«tre paaaaf e of Jerome alluded tola as foHowa :— " 1>c Novo nunc 
unr Teatato'*nto. . . . Hoc certe rum in nostro sfrmone disrordatt et in 
^rvis nvuloroin tramitos dneit, nno de fonte qnterendum. Pretermitto 
t cndiceA, quna A Lneiano et H<>8ychio nuncapatos paucorum hoiuinum, 
*ni perv^rwa etmt^nlio, qiiihuK mique n<»c in toto veteri in^ttumento 
it Hepiuacinta int*rpretea «mendare quul lieutt, n^e in Novo profuU 
fndoMae, eura raultarum centluin Unguis Seriptura ante tranalata doceat, 
A eaae qua addlia aaiiL*' 



accustomed to correct in .he margins whatever diaploataed 
them in the authors whose producuons they ccpietl,^ which 
altemtions were subsequently introduced into the text. Most 
of the Egyptian alterations were made in the first two cen- 
turies, and consequently they are found in all the manuscripts 
of that family. A sufficiently large number of new interpo- 
lations, some of them very considerable ones, had a later 
origin. Such is the source of the principal differences cb- 
servable in the Alexandrine family. This corrupt text was 
diffused more or less in the West, either in Gn^ek m:^nu- 
scripts or in the Latin versions; and this circumstance 
accounts for its being constantly used by the Italian and 
African doctors, as well as by Irenieus in the south of France. 
When, however, Jerome does cite the writings of any of his 
Asiatic fellow-countrymen, he gives the purest text which 
thev used, that is, the Constantinopolitan text.^ 

Although Prof. Scholz^s system of classing manuscripts 
seems, at first view, to contradict those of his predecosdcrA 
in this department of sacred criticism (except Bengel), yet 
this contradiction is only apparentp— not real ; for he actually 
recognises the same facts as other critics ; he only denies the 
importance of some, and explains others in a dinerent way. 
With respect to the results, however, there is no difference 
The grand — ^the final — result of the principle of families, 
viz. the certainty, and (in any thing material) the inviola- 
bility of the sacred text, is expressed more distinctly by 
Scholz than by any of his predecessors. His system, more- 
over, appears generally to oflfer-T-more than any other theory 
or system of recensions — a remarkable character of sim- 
plicity and universality. It is less complicated, and it also 
possesses a greater degree of probability (probability approx- 
imating to certainty) than eitner of the theories noticed in 
the present section ; and it is supported by profoundly learned 
and laborious researches, the result of which (it must be 
candidly admitted) shows the great pre-eminence of the 
Asiatic or Constantinopolitan text over the African or Alex- 
andrine text, and, consequently, the real value, gknuine- 
kbss, and imteority or the present received text of the 
New Testabient. 

Having thus given a summary, and, it is hoped, an impar- 
tial, view of Professor Scholz's system of classification of 
manuscripts, it only remains that we offer some specimens 
in illustration of it. 

1. The first vestige of a twofold class of manuscripts is 
furnished by Jerome, who, in his epistle to Minerius and 
Alexander, states that he found three different readings in 
1 Cor. XV. 51. 

(1.) The Aiiatic writers, as Theodoras of Heraclea, Diodorui 
of Tanos, and ApoUonaria, follow the reading given by Theodoret 
and Chvyaoetom: Xl^mc/uof oi wufjaJ^atnfxihA^ vumt h okkte^ttrv 
fiSa. ; We thtdl naf all ileep^ but -we thall all be changed. 

(2.) The African writera, as Origen, Didymu% and Acacia% 
even Jerome himeelf (in his explanation of Psalm xliv. addressed 
to Principia), read, with the Greek manuscripts quoted by Rufi- 
naa, Pelagius, Augustine, and (Ecumeniua, — Tlatrn; /uir nufuAnv^ 
/xfBx^ a TTxrvt: i% txxttyMTe/A^n ; We ehall all eleep, but we shall 
hot all be changed* From this lection, 

(3.) The Latin manuscripts differed, in reading iramc ftm 
C.i*rtw9x/jiAx^ tu mmc h c xxaytircfuiSA ; We thall aU rite again^ 
but %oe thall not all be changed. 

This variety of reading discovered by Jerome is also evi- 
dent in manuscripts which are now ex^nt. The Codices B. 
r Alexandrinus), which, however, omits the word /«•, D. 
(Cantabrigiensis) E. (Ba«iieensis B. VI.) and others, which 
are followed by the received text, agree with the Asiatic 
writers. The Codices C. (Ephremi), 17 (Regius 65), and 
other manuscripts and writers of the Alexandrine familyi 
agree with the African writers. 

2. The following examples, selected from the fifUi chapter 

• A atrlking conflmiaiion of Dr. Scholr'a remark on the inaccurecy of 
the Alexandrian copyisU is incldenuJly fl^en by the geographer Strabo, 
who died A. I>. 2B. Relating the migradona of Ariatoile'a library (whoae 
worka had suffered greatly from the wrora which had crept into the copies 
made of them), Strabo myg, that Rome contributed to multiply theaa 
errora ; and that Sylla, on the carture of Athena, took poaseasion of Aristo> 
tJe'a libraf y, which he ordered ro be transported to Rome. There the gram 
marianTyranoion,wiio waKaft>llower of Uie Ariatotelian philoaophy, having 
gained over the keeper of the libi-ary took copies of the philosopher'a Wf1t> 
inga. Some bookaeltera alao had co^iea made by incompetent tranac ribers 
end not by the collatora (xrr«d*xx»vTf(, thoae whoae proTince It waa U 
compare the copi<.a with the original exemplar]. The same thine alao 
happena to booka which are copied for aale, both here [that la, at Rome^ 

and at ALBXAMDBIA: — '0»ip ■«• iirt r** i.'.X*! T»r lie wpitrtr y fne^fiiPmv 

&t&Kt*y, m*t IV raff K»i If AAEFANAPEiA. Strabonis iSeocraphia, lib. xHI 
torn. ii. pp. 875, 870. Oxon. 1R07 ; or p. 6(19. Parts, 1620. £diL Caaa ibooi 

• Scholia BibUschsKrUische Relse, pp. 16»~IV. 
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of Saint Maik'e Go^peU exhibit a spectmeo of the Tuiatioiis 
between the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine Recensions. 

COVSTAHTIirOPOLITAV BXCXV* ALXXJLVBEIVS BBCaVSIOV. 



8I0V. 

2. t^tmifdnZ 






6. ian 



UJTO. 
M}fll. 

omitted, 
omitted, 
omitted. 

«Jtm;c. 

IfJOMrfOM, 

i/ACiuyerroc. 

/M«T* aCVTOU 1. 

omitted. 



9. 9u Svefut 

18. jRumr 01 i^i/Mom 
18. f^eMr 

14. ei A 

16. xdii ifAwrnTfjtam 

18. fuCgvrec 

19. ^1 *l«0%vc 
S6. 7«nr T« 
38. 0r* «UTN 
34. oA 
36. f^dttc 
38. ^.T« 

40. o/f 

u»flUMtfur«v omitted. 

41. Sdt^^ MO/C. 

The attentiye leader will doubtless obserre that, different 
as these two recensions are, not one of the Tarions readings 
above given affects the aeiue of the evangelist^s narrative, and 
that most of them are ineapabU of being exhibited in a trwu^ 
iaiion,^ 

IX. From the coincidence observed between many Greek 
manuscripts and the Vulgate, or some other Latin version, a 
suspicion arose in the mmds of several eminent critics, that 
Che Greek text had been altered throu^out to the I^itin ; and 
it has been asserted that at the counol of Florence (held in 
1439 with the view of establishing an union between the 
Greek and Latin churches), a resolution was formed, that 
the Greeks should alter their manuscripts from the Latin, 
lliis has been termed by the learned, Fibous cum Grxcis. 
The suspicion, concerning the altering of the Greek text, 
seems to have been first suggested by Erasmus, but it does 
not appea^that he supposed the alterations were made before 
fte mteenth century : so that the charge of Latinizing die 
manuscripts did not (at least in his notion of it) extend to the 
original writers of the manuscript, or, as they are called, the 
writers a primA manu / since it afi^ted only the writers a 
teeundd manu^ or subsequent interpolators. The accusation 
was adopted and extended by Father Simon and Dr. Mill, 
and especially by ^'etstein. Bensel expressed some doubts 
conceriung it ; and it was formally (questioned by Semler, 
Griesbach, and Woide. The reasonmgs of the two last- 
mentioned critics convinced Michaelis (who had formerly 
agreed with Erasmus) that the charge of Latinizing was un- 
founded; and in the fourth edition of his Introduction to the 
New Testament (the edition translated by Bishop Marsh), 
with a candoui of which there are too few examples, Michaelis 
totally abandoned hia first opinion, and expressed his opinion 
that the pretended agreement in the Fosdus cum GramiB is a 
mere conjecture of Erasmus, to which he had recourse as a 
refuge in a matter of controversy. Carrying the proof to its 
utmost length, it only shows that the Latin translations and 
the Greek copies were made ftomthe same exemplars ; which 
rather proves the antiquity of the Latin translations, than the 
corruptton of the Greek copies. It is further worthy of re- 
mark, that Jerome corrected the Latin from the Greek; a 
circumstance which is known in every pan of the Western 
Church. Now, as Michaelis iustly observes, when it was 
known that the learned father had made ^e Gred^ text the 

1 ScbolE, BiblUche-KritiBche Reiie, &c. i. e. BIblico-Critical TraTels In 
France, Switzerland, ItalT, Palectine and the Archinela(o, in 1819, 1820L 
■nd 18SI ; accompanied with a HlitoTy of the Text of the New TeatameaL 
Ml. 163— 18S. (Leipzig. 1828^ 8fo.) Noy. Test. Orac torn. L ProtMooi. dd. l! 
-^^. ST.— zlz. cihL— elzYiU. "^ 



oasis of his alterations in the Latin trandatioii, itis scuceh 
to be imagined that the transcribers of the Western Chueb 
would alter the Greek by the Latin ; and it is Btill less pio> 
bable that those of the Eastern Church would act in thk 
manner.' 



SECTION UL 

ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF blSTINCTlOR OOClUtne || 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OP 1VK BCUPIVBCS, 

§ i. ON THX niVISIONt AND MANKS OP BIBTINCnOR ■CCVUm 

IN raS 011> TXSTAXSNT. 

I. Different appeUatiom given to the Scripture9,—IL Geurzi 
divitiont of the canonical books g particularly o/ tht (U 
Testament.-^!. The Lav.^2, The Prophett^Z, The Cfr 
tubim, or Hagiographa.^—JSL Mndem diviuoru of the bnb 
of the Old Teotament, — Chaptert andveroet. 

L The collection of writings, which is regarded bv Omti 
tians as the sole standard of their faith and practiee, has ^ 
^stinguished, at various periods, by different appelhtiooi 
Thus, it is frequently termed the Scriptures, the Saered or 
H(^y Scriptures, ana sometimes the Canonical Scripteni 
This collection is called The Seripttares^ as being the du« 
important of all writings g the miy or Saertd Sanpim, 
because diey were composed by persons divinely m^\s^\ 
and the Canonical Seripturei^ either because they aie s n!f 
of taith and practice to those who receive them ; or hmm, 
when the numb^ and authenticity of these books wereisc» 
tained, lists of them were inserted in the ecclesiastical cam 
or catalogues, in order to distinguiah them from such boc^ 
as were apoeryphal or Of uncertain authority, and unqof^ 
tionably not of divine origin. But the most usual appeli> 
tion is that of the Birls— a word which in its primatj unport 
simply denotes a book, but which is given to the wntines i 
the prophets and apostles, by way ofeminence, as being tbe 
Book of Books, infinitely superior in excellence to every l> 
assisted production of the human mind.' 

II. The most common and general division of the csek- 
ical books is that of the Ofi and New Testament ;< tk 
former containing those revelations of the divine will whid 
were communicated to the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews. b» 
fore the birth of Christ, and the latter comprising Uie inspcv 
writings of the evangelists and apostles. 

The arrangement of the books containing the Old Tkh 
ment, which is adopted in our Bibles, is not always legiilii^ 
by the exact time when the books were respectively vhttes: 
although the book of Genesis is universaUy allowed to K: 
the first, and the prophecy of Malachi to be the latest of '> 
inspired writings, llie various books contained in the ^ 
Testament were divided by the Jews into three parts or cis^ 
— ^the ZrOtiv— the iVopA«to--and the Cetubim, or Hapopa^ 
that is, the Holy Writings : which division obtained b t» 
time of our Saviour,^ and is noticed by Josephus,* thougti be 
does not enumerate the several books. 

1. The Law (ao called, because it contains [Rieoepts ibr tbe 
regulation of life and manners) comprised the Pentateuch, or in 
books of Moses, which were originally written in one voluoes 
all the manuscripts are to this day, which are read in th« tria- 
goguea. It is not known when the writings of the Jewish ki> 
lator were divided into Jive books: but as the titles of Gnm, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, aie erideathi^ 
Greek origin (for the tradition related by Philo, and adopu<d br 
some writers of the Roman Church, that they were given tr 
Moses himself, is too idle to deserve refutation), it is not iop^ 
bable that these titles were prefixed to the several booki Wt^ 
authors of the Alexandrian or Septoagint Greek vendon. 

• MichaeUt'a Introdaction, vol. ii. pan i. pp^ I6a~173. Butler^ Bnt 
BibUcae, voL i. p. 125. , 

• Lardner'8 Works, 8vo. vol vi. pp^ 1— a 4to. voL Ulpp.l37-U(t k» 
Introd. ad Vet Faed. p. 7. 

« CoDcerninc tbe import of the word "Teslameot," aee p. 2B. taf* 

• ThcMe are theworaa which Itpake unto yo«, wkUt Iwotytt riMjA 
that ail thingt might be/vlJUled which are wriUen in the Law, o»i»v» 
Pbopbstb. and in the Psaucs, concerning mt, (Luke zjut. 44.) Id ^*' 
passage by the Paatmo ia intended the Hagiographa; which dmritio Mp 
ning with the Paalms, the whole of it (agreeably to the Jewiab Duw«r«< 




spoken, We likewise foretold of these days." (Acts iil 21.} n «^ 
passage the apoatle plainly Includes the boouof SsbumI in the eMi« 
prophets. 
• CoDtr. Apion. lib. i* f & 
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3. The Pbovsits, -wfiich wen thaa designated becanse these 
loks were written hy inspired prophetical men, were divided into 
e former and latter,^ with regard to the time when they respeo- 
rely flourished: the former prophets contained the books of 
»shua, J^dges, 1 and 8 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings, the two 
3t being each considered as one book ; the latter prophets com- 
ised the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and of the 
reive minor prophets, whose books were reckoned as one. The 
ason why Moses ii9 not included among the prophets, is, be- 
luse he so &r surpassed all those who came after him, in emi- 
mce and dignity, that they were not accounted worthy to be 
iced on a level with him : and the books of Joshua and Judges 
9 reckoned among the prophetical books, beciause they are gene- 
Uy supposed to have been written by the prophet Samuel. 
3. The Cktubiv or Haoioorjipma, that is, the Holy Writ- 
gs, comprehended the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, 
ath. Lamentations of Jeremiah, Eodesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
era and Nehemtah (reckoned as one), and the two books of 
lironicles, also reckoned as one book.^ This third class or di- 
lion of the Sacred Books has received its appellation of Cetubim 
Holy Writing'*^ because they were not orally delivered, as the 
w of Moees w«s; but the Jews affirm that they were composed 
men divinely inspired, who, however, had no public mission 
prophets : and the Jews conceive that Uiey were dictated not by 
earns, visions, or voice, or in other ways, as the oiacles of the 
ophets were, but thf^ they were more immediately revealed to 
e minds of their authors. It is remarkable that Daniel is ex- 
uded from the number of prophets, and that his vnitings, with 
e rest of the Hagiographa, were not publicly read in the syna- 
gues as the Law and the Prophets were : this is ascribed to the 
igular minuteness with which be foretold the coming of the 
esstah before the destruction of the city and sanctuary (Dan. ix.), 
id the apprehension of the Jews, lest the public reading of his 
edictions should lead any to embmoe the doctrines of Jesus 
hrist> 

The Pentateuch is divided into fifty or fifty-four Parcuehioth^ 
larger sections, according as the Jewish lunar year is 
mple or intercalaiY ; one of which sections was read in the 
na^ogue every Sabbath-day: this division many of the 
ws suppose to have been appointed by Moses, but it is by 
ders attributed, and with greater probabili^, to Ezra, 
lese paraschioth were further subdivided into smaller sec- 
•ns termed Stdarim^ or orders. Until the persecution of 
idochus Epiphanes, the Jews read only the law ; but the 
iding of it being then prohibited, they substituted for it 
cy-four HapkionSh, or sections from the Prophets. Subse- 
entl J, however, when the reading of the Law was restored 
the Maccabees, the section whi^ had been read from the 
Lw was used for the first, and that from the Prophets, for 
e second lesson.* These sections were also divided into 
taukim, or verses, which have likewise been ascribed to 
zra ; but if not contrived by him, it appears that this sub- 
vision was introduced shortly after his death ; it was pro- 
ibly intended for the use of tne Targumists or Chaldee in- 
(rpreters. After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
iptivity, when the Hebrew language had ceased to be 
poken, and the Chaldee became the vernacular tongue, it 
as (as we have already remarked)^ usual to read the law, 
rst in the original Hebrew, and aftiBrwards to interpret it to 
le people in me Chaldee dialect. For the purpose of expo- 
tion, therefore, these shorter periods were very convenient.^ 
in. The divisions of the Old Testament, which now 
snerally obtain, are four in number : namely, 1. The Pen- 

' Thj« distiacdoo, Carpxov thloka was borrowed from Zech. i. 4.—" Be 
not as Tour Iktbere, unto whom me former prophets have cried."— la- 
»d ad. Uh. fiibl. Vet. Test p. 146. 

* The Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Eecleaiastes, wad Esther are, 
he modem copies oflhe Jewish Scriptures, placed ioimediatelyaller the 
n>ateuch ; under the lime of the five MegiUoth or volumes. The book 
luth holds sometimes the first or second, and sometimes the fifth place. 
Houiofer's Thesaurus, p. 610. Leusden's Philologus Hebrseus. IHaa. ii. 
13 -22. Bishop Coain's Scholastical Hist of the Canon, c. li. p. 10. et 9eq. 
Of these diviaions we have evident traces in the New Testament ; thus, 
section («-i^<ax4)of the prophet Isaiah, which the Ethiopian eunuch was 
ding, was, in all urobsbilifjr, that whicti related to the sufferings of the 
»i&h. (Acu viti. 3S2.) When Saint Paul entered into the synagogue at 
foch in Pisidia, he stood up to preach, after the reading of the Law 
r tke Propheta (Acto ziii. 16); that is, after reading the first lesson out 
he Iaw, and the sec<Nid lesson out of the Prophets. And in the very 
Murae which he then delivered, he tells the Jews that the Prophela 
e read at Jerusalem on every Sabbath-day, that is, in those lessons 
ch were t«ken oat of the Prophets. (AcU Jdii. 27.) 
Sec p. 190. euprot of this volume. 

In vol il. pan iii. ch^. i. sect iv. we have given a table of the Parae- 
vh or Sections of the Law, together with the Haphtorotk or Sections 
-he Propheisi, as ths7 v^ resd in the differeiU Jewish synagogues for 
ry Sabbath of the vear, and also showing the portions corresponding 
h ov modsn dlvWons of chapters and leitieu. 



tatmth^ or fire books of Moses;— ^. llie Hutaritud Bookt^ 
comnrfsinff Joshaa to Esther inelasive; — 3. The Dodrina* 
or jPoeticaiBonka of Job, Psalms, the Prorertw, Ecclesiadtes* 
and the Song of Solomon ; — and, 4. The PropheHeal Book$ 
• of Isaiah, Jeremiah with his Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the twelye minor Prophets. These are severally di- 
vided into Chapters and Verses, to fecilitate reference, and 
not primaril3r with a view to any nataral division of the mul- 
tifanous subjects which they embrace : but by whom these 
divisions were originally made is a question, concerning 
which tl)ere exists a considerable difference of opinion. 

That uiey are comparatiyely a modem invention is evident 
from its being utterly unknown to the ancient CbristianSy 
whose Greek Bibles, indeed, then had Titxm and Ki^at^Mbe 
{THtks and Heads); bvt the intent of these was, rather ta 
point out the sum or contents of the text, than to diYide the 
various books. They also differed greatly from the present 
chapters, many of them containing only a few verses, and 
some of them not more than one. The invention of chapters 
has by some been ascribed to Lanfranc, who was archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reigns of William the Conqueror and 
William II. ; while others attribute it to Stephen Langton, 
who was archbishop of the same see in the reigns of John 
and Henry III. But the real author of this veiy useful divi- 
sion was cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, wbo flourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and wrote a cele- 
brated commentary on the Scriptures. Having projected 
concordance to the Latin Vulgate version, by which any 
passage might be found, he divided both the Old and New 
Testaments into chapters, which are the same we now have: 
these chapters he subdivided into smallerportions, which he 
distinguislied by the lettejs A, B, C, D, £, F, and 6, which 
are placed in the margin at equal distances from each other, 
according to the length of the chapters.' The facility Of 
reference thus afforded by Hugo's divisions, having become 
known to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan (or Isaac Nathan, as he 
is sometimes called), a celebrated Jewish teacher in the 
fifteenth oentury, he undertook a similar concordance for the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; but instead of adopting the marginal 
letters of Hugo, he mariced every fifth verse with a Hebrew 
numeral, thus, m 1. n 5, &c., retaining, however, the cardi- 
nal's divisions into chanters. This concordance of Rabbi 
Nathan was commenced a. d. 1438, and finished in 1446. 
The introduction of verses into the Hebrew Bible was madei^ 
by Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, in his celebrated edition 
or the Hebrew Bible, printed in 1661, and reprinted in 1667. 
He marked every verse with the figures in common use, ex- 
cept those whien had been previously marked by Nathan 
with Hebrew letters, in the manner in which they at present 
appear in Hebrew Bibles. By rejecting these Hebrew nu- 
merals, and substitutinGr for them the corresponding figureSy 
all the copies of the Bible in other languages have smce been 
marl^.s As, however, the modern divisions and subdivi- 
sions are not always made with the strictest regard to the 
connexion of parts, it is greatly to be wished that all future 
editions of the Scriptures might be printed after the judicious 
manner adopted by IVI r. Reeves in his equally beautiful and 
correet editions of tiie entire Bible; in whidn the numbers 
of the verses and clmptere are thrown into the mamn, and 
the metrical parts ot Scripture are distinguished from the 
rest by being printed in verses in the usual manner 

$ 9. ON THE DIVISIONS AlVD MARES OF DISTINCTION 4)CCURRIN0 

IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

L Ancient divisions o/TnXM and Ki^oUduet.—- wlmsroman, Eust' 
biartf and EuthaUan sections, — J^Xodem division sf chap- 
ters,'-^\L Account of the ancient and modem punctuation 
of the JWw Testament, — Ancient l.Ttyet and modem verses* 
— ^m. Of the titles to each freoibw— TV. Subscriptions to the 
different books. 

It is evident on inspecting the most ancient manuscripts 
of the New Testam^it, that me several books were originally 

f These dHviaions of cardinal Hugo may be seen tn »nj of the older ed(> 
tions of the Vulgate, and in the earlier jSu^lish tranalations of the Bible, 
which were made from tlmt version, paittcularl/ in that osuaD/ eaUec 
Thvemer'e Bible, folio, London, 1539. The precteeyear, in which Hugo 
divided the text oi the Latin Vulgate into hs present chapters, is not known. 
But as it appears from the preface to the Cologne edition of bis worki^ 
that he composed his Concordance about the year l^S, and as his division 
of the Vulgate into its present chapters waa connected with that Concord- 
ance, it could not have been done many years before the middle of the 
thirteenth century. ^. Blaish's Lectures, part v. p. 25^ note 15. 

• Buztorf. Praef. ad Concordant. Bibliorum Hebraorum. Prideauz'S 
Connexion, voL i. pp. 332—342. Caipsov. Introd. ad Libros fiibUcos Vet 
Test pp. 2r, Si. Leusden, Philol. Hebr. Diss. iii. pp. 23-<31. Ackermsn^ 
Iiilro&lii Libioi Saaos V«t FamL pp. UO-IOI. 
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wntten in one eontinned series without any blank spaoes 
between the words;' but in progress of time, when Chris- 
nanity was established, and irequent appeals were made to 
the sacred writers, in consequence of the heresies that dis- 
turbed the peace of the cnurch, it became necessary to con- 
trive some mode by which to facilitate references to their 
productions. 

I. The Jews, we have already seen,' divided their law 
into paraschioth and siderim, or larger and smaller sections, 
and the prophets into haphtoroth or sections; and this divi- 
sion most probably suffgested to the early Christians the 
idea of dividing the books of the New Testament into simi- 
lar sections. The early Christian teachers save tlie name 
of Pbricopje to the sections read as lessons oy the Jews :' 
and Clement of Alexandria applies the same appellation to 
larger sections of the Gospels and SU Paurs epistles. These 
pencopae then were church-lessons or sectious of the New 
Testament, which were read in the assemblies for divine 
worship after Moses and the prophets. The commencement 
of each pericope was usually aesignated by the letter « (<mix*9 
ihe beginning)^ and its close by the letter r Onkos, the may 

Subseouently the ancients divided the New Testament 
into two Kinds of chapters, some longer and others shorter; 
the former were called in Greek tjtxm, and in Latin brevet f 
and the table of contents of each brevis, which was prefixed 
to the copies of the New Testament, was called breviarium. 
The shorter chapters were called mma^m* eapiiula^ and the 
list of them, eamtukUio, 

This methoa of dividing is of very great antiquity, cer- 
tainly prior to the fourth century : for Jerome, who flourished 
towaras the close of that century, expunged a passage from 
Saint Matthew^s Gospel which forms an entire chapter, as 
being an interpolation.^ These divisions were formerly very 
numerous; but, not being established by any ecclesiastical 
authority, none of them were ever received by the whole 
church. Saint Matthew's Gospel, for instance, according to 
the old breviaria, contained twenty-eight breves ; but, accord- 
ing to Jerome, sixty-eight. The same author divides his 
Gospel mto 355 capituTa; others, into 74; others, into 88; 
others, into 117; the Syriac version, into 76; and Erpenius's 
edition of the Arabic, into 101. The most ancient, and, it 
appears, the most approved of these divisions, was diat of 
Tatian (a. d. 172), m his Harmony of the four Gospels, for 
^he nrnkid or breves ; and that of Ammonius, a learned Christian 
of Alexandria in the third century, in his Harmony of the 
Gospels, for the mi$soma or capitula. From him they were 
termed the Ammoman Sections, As these divisions were 
subsequently adopted, and the use of them was recommended, 
by EusKBius the celebrated ecclesiastical historian, they are 
fre(iuently called by his name.^ According to this division, 
Saint Matthew contains 68 breves, and 355 capitula; Saint 
Mark, 48 breves, and 234 capitula; Saint Luke, 83 breves, 
and 342 capitula; and Saint John, 18 breves, and 231 capi- 
tula. All the evangelists together form 216 breves and *1 126 
eapitula. In ancient Greek manuscripts the tmam or larger 
portions are written on the upper or lower margin, and uie 
«#ixaiat or smaller portions are numbered on the side of the 
margin. They are clearly represented in Erasmus's editions 
of the Greek Testament, and in Robert Stephens's edition 
of 1550. 

The division of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Catho- 




divided into capitula, in one continued series, by some nn- 
known person in the fourth century, who had considered 

t Hiis is manffeit from the ntnage manner in which the etrlr fathers 
of the Christian church liave iiometimea separated and united words in 
the passages which ihev haTe quoted. Thus instead of ^o^m-mt* S^ ftp« 
Ti Toy 040*, tker^ore glorify God (I Cor. vi. 20.X Chrjrsostom read toi»- 
trmri in «psri to* «#ior, gUtr\fy and carry Ood; and in this erroneous 
reading he has been fbiiowed by the Latin translator, who has gUnyUate 
ttportate Deum. In Ulce manner, in PiiiL ii. 4., instead of csm-toi rxavaw*. 
ri(, looking every maUj the Codex Boemerianus reads U»rft< aosrswric, 
toiting for every one. Cellerler, Estai d'une Introduction Critique au 
Nouveau Testament, p. 112. Geneve, 1823. 8va Hus's Introduction, 
▼ol. I. pw 235. ^ . 

• See p. 213. eupra 

• JuDtin. Dialof . cuui Tnrphone, cc. S6, 66. 72. cited in Hng's Introd. toL 
1. p. 253. 9ome TestiRSs of the same mode of diTfdon occur In TertnlHaUf 
ad ux. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 187. D. De Pudicitift, c. 16. 9ub finem. De Mono- 
cam, c. 11. p. 683. The passages are given at length by Dr. Lardner, 
Works, 8vo. vol. 11. p. 2S3. ; 4to. vol i, p. 433. 

• 8chott, Isagogue ad Nov. Test. p. a8S. 

• The naragraph in question is to be found in the Codex Beta, irome* 
diately alter the twenty-eighth verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of St 
Matthew's OospeL Michaetts has printed itffogelher with two Latin trans* 
IttkHM of il, lo Sis Introdaetfcm to the New TM. VOL L pp^ 



them as fme book. This arrangement of the Panline lSpi» 
ties is to be found in tlie Vatican manuscript, and in somt 
others; but it by no means prevails uniformly, for there arp 
many manuscripts extant. In which a fresh enamcraiJoB 
commences with each epistle.^ 

Besides the divisions into chapters and secticns abor? 
mentioned, the Codex Beze and other manoscripts weie 
further divided into lessons, called Af ^mmtrM, or Away^mm, 
Euthalius is said to have divided Saint raul's Epistles b 
this manner, as Andrew Bishop of Cssarea in Cappador:^ 
divided the Apocalypse, at the be^nning of the sixth c^rr- 
tury, into twenty-four lessons, which he termed xc><j (zcmril- 
ing to the number of elders before the throne of God, ReT, 
iv. 4.), and seventy-two titles, according to the number €^ 
parts, viz. body, soul, and spirit, of which the elders weie 
composed ! 

Tne division of mku and at^t^amt continued to be eenera] 
both in the eastern and western churches, until cardinal H 000 
de Sancto Caro in the thirteenth century introduced tb^ 
chapters now in use, throughout the western church, for thi 
New Testament as well as the Old : of which an accocet 
has alieady been ffiven.' The Greek or, eastern chuTck, 
however, continuea to follow the ancient djvisiona ; nor art 
any Greek manuscripts known to be extaht, in which chap- 
ters are found, prior to the fifleenth century, when the Grp»k 
fugitives, after the taking of Constantinople, fled into !> 
Mr est of Europe, became transcribers ^or members of tae 
Latin church, and of course adopted the Latin divisions. 

IL Whetiier any points for marking the sense vere card 
by the apostles, is a Question that has been greatly agitated; 
Inritius, Pfaff, Leusoen, and many other eminent critics, 
maintaining that they were in use before the time of the 
apostles, while Dr. Grabe, Fabricius, Montfoncon, Hcf> 
mann, John Henry Michaelis, Rogall, John David Micbaehi.* 
Moldenhawer, Emesti, and a host of other critics, maintci 
that the use of points is posterior to the time of the apostles.* 
'Fhe niunerous mistakes of the fathers,* or th«r unoertaistr 
how particular passaf^ were to be read and understood 
clearly prove that there was no regular or aocustomed systea 
of punctuation in use, in the founh century. Ttte mcjanff 
of the points or stops now in use are unquestionably m so- 
dem date : for although some full points are to be found ia 
the Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex YaticanuSt and the Co- 
dex Bezae (as they also are in inscriptions four hundred y«ais 
before the Christum era), yet it cannot be shown thai osr 
present system of punctuation was generally adopted earlier 
than the ninth century. In fact, it seems to have been ^ 
gradual improvement, commenced by Jerome, and conUDi£<d 
by succeeding biblical critics. The punctuation of the noaiiL- 
scripts of the Septuagint, Emesti observes from C3pril of 
Jerusalem,io was unknown in the early part of the fourth cpo- 
tury, and conseqnentlv (he infeis) the pnnctomtion of t^ 
New Testament was also unknown. About fifty years aflr> 
wsirds Jerome began to add the comma and colon ; and ttey 
were then inserted in many more ancient manuscripts. About 
the middle of the fiAh century, Euthalius (then a deacon of 
the church at Alexandria) published an edition of the four 
Gospels, and afterwards (when he was bishop of Sulca ta 
Egypt) an edition of the Acts of the Apostles and of all the 
Apostolical Epistles, in which he divided the New Testa- 
ment into 9*nxiit {9tichoi\ or lines regulated by the sense, » 
that each terminated where some pause was to bo made la 
reading. Of this method of division (which Euthalius ^ 

• BCillii Prolegomena, fS 351— SGO. G62— 664. 739. et aeq. An edirion of r« 
DiTisions of Eutiwtios was for the first time printed in Greek with ■ Le s 
Tersion after several manoacripca ia the Vatican Librarv, by Ijore^ 
Aleasandro Zacagni, in pp. 403— 70BL of his CoUeccane* manmucBtor,^ 
Ecclesia Qrxae el LatiuB. Romn, 1696. 4to. 

1 See p. 213. eupra, of tnis volume. ^ 

• Rampeus tias given twelve closei^ printed q^to pesee to the cBaae- 
ration 01 those opinions. Com. Crit. m Nov. TeXTpii. 16^176; 

• Some of these mistakes and uncertainties of interprelatian are ^i- 

eienlly curious. Thus Jerome on Eph. i. 6. says : " Dopliciter lPfetMlua» 

lit carttas vel cum superioribus vel inferioribus copulHar." And on f^t- 

mon 4. 6. he says : " Ambigu^ ver6 dictum, utriim grates Mat Ileo saa 

...... .^^.^ , Etir - 



oemper, an mcmoriam ejus fariat in orationibus suis «rm|><r. 
intetligi potest. (Jerome, Homil. iv. in Joh. pp. 42, 43. edit. lYsncefom.* 
Epiptianius mentions a mark of punctuation used In the OldTestas.^^ 
which he calls vjrof i«rrexii ; but he takes notice of nothing of the kxHl m 
the New Testament, though he was warmly discussing the onoDrr ia 
which the sense ought to be divided in John i. 3. The dtepotes ^h^r^ 
arose eonceming this passage, prove to demoostratfon that there «» ar 
fixed punctuation at the period referred to. Chrysostom, ftor iotxvjrt 
brandtNl as heretics those whc placed a pause after the wonls e*lt •» »si€ 
before yiy«*t9, yet this mode of pointing was adopted bv IrenKoa, O 
ment of Alexandria, Origen. and even by Athananus. Ce)k»rier, li^r.* 
duction au Nouv. Test p. 114., where other adtiuional examples are g'Atn. 
>• CyrfUl Oatecheii^ xilL p. 301. Eraettli Inst Inierf. Nor. Test p. Ul 
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ised in order to assist &e clergy when reading the Word in 
Lib lie worship, and obviate the inconveniences and mistakes 
ist noticed) the following extract from Tit. ii. 2, 3., accord- 
ig to the Codex H., Coislinianus 203., will give an idea to 
10 reader: — 

IIP£2BrTA2 NH«AAJOT2 ElNAI 

SEMNOT2 

2n*PONA2 

rriAlNONTAZ THi HIXTEI 

THi ATAUHi 

nPEZBTTlAAS fUEATTnZ 

EN KATA2THMATI lEPOnPEIIEIS 

MH MABOAOTS 

MH OINOi nOAAm ABAOrAOMENAS 

KAAOAlAASKAAOrS. 

In English, &us: 

THAT THE AGED MEN BE SOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUND IN FAITH 

IN LOVE 

THE AGED WOMEN LIKEWISE 

IN BEHAVIOUR AS BECOMETH HOLINESS 

NOT FALSE ACCUSERS 

NOT GIVEN TO MUCH WINE 

TEACHERS OF GOOD THING8.1 

Ws mode of dividing the sacred text was called Srtvoftfi^; 
nd this method of wntin? ffrtx^^iw yf*'\^» At the encT of each 
lanuscript it was osuai to specii^r the number of stichoi 
irhich it contained. When a copyist was disposed to con- 
ract his space, and therefore crowded the lines into each 
»ther, he piaced a point where Enthalius had terminated the 
ine. In the eighth century the stroke wh ich we call a comma 
iras invented. In the Latin manuscripts, Jerome's points 
ivere introduced by Paul Wamefrid, ana Alcuin, at the com- 
nand of the emperor Charlemagne ; and in the ninth century 
he Greek note of interrogation (;) was first used. At the 
nventton of printing, the liters placed the points arbitrarily, 
»robably (Michaelis thinks) without bestowm&r the necessary 
ttention ; and Stephens in particular, it is welfknown, varied 
is points in every edition. The fac-similes given in a sub- 
equent section of this volume will give the reader an idea of 
he marks of distinction found in the more ancient manu- 
enpts. 

xhe stichoi, however, not only assisted the public reader 
f the New Testament to determine its sense; they also 
erred to measure the size of books ; thus, Josephus's twenty 
ooks of Jewish Antiquities contained 60,000 stichoi, though 
n Ittigius's edition there afe only 40,000 broken lines. And 
ccording to an ancient written list preserved by Simon, and 
ranscribed by Michaelis, the New Testament contained 
8,613 stichoi.s 

The verses into which the New Testament is now divided, 
re much more modem, and are an imitation of those invented 
or the Old Testament by Rabbi Nathan in the fifteenth cen- 
jry,' Robert Stephens was their first inventor,^ and Intro- 
need them in his edition of the New Testament, published 
n the year 1551. This invention of the learned printer was 
con introduced into all the editions of the New T^tament; 
Bd the very great advantage it affords, for facilitating refer- 

a Hog'* Introduction, vol. i. p. 211. 

« Introd. to Uie New Test toL it. pp. G26, 927. Michaelis, after Simon, 
s«s tbe word rtmata; but this is evidently a mistake. On the sabjecta 
ifKOBftd In lUsBecUott, Scholz'a ProlMomena (pp. 31«-a8.>, and Priuus*8 
icroducOo in Nov. Test (pp. 33a-^6. 360-^37$.) nujr be consulted. 

s See p. 213. wprat of this volume. 

« He made t!Us division when on a Journey from Ljons to Paris, and. as 
19 flon Henrf tells us (in his preface to tbe ()oneordanoe of the New 
•rtBmrnt> he made H inter efuiUtndumt UlcraUy, while riding on horse- 
ack : bat Michaelis rather thinlcs (hat the phrase means only, that when 
e was weanr of ridinc, he amused himself with this worli at his inn. 
EiebaeJiJ^ vol tt. p. ABTT 



ences to |>articular passages, has causod it to be retained in 
the majority of editions and versions of the New Testament, 
though much to the injury of its interpretation, as many pas- 
sages are now severed that ought to be united, and viet venA,* 
From this tarangement, however, Wetstein, Bengel, Boyer. 
Griesbach, Drs. Burton, and Bloomfield, and other editors of 
the Greek Testament, have wisely departed, and have printed 
the text in continued paragraphs, throwingthe numDers of 
Stephens's verses into the margin. Mr. Keeves also has 
pursued the same method in his beautiful and correct editions 
of the authorized English version, and of the Greek Testa- 
ment in ISmo., 1803. 

Besides the text in the different books of the New Testa- 
ment, we meet with tities or inscriptions to each of tiiem, 
and also with subscriptions at the end, specifying the writer 
of each hook^ the time and place, when and where it was 
written, and ihe person to whom it was written. 

in. It is tot known by whom the inscriptions or tttiks 
of the various books of the New Testament were prefixed. 
In consequence of the very great diversity of titles occurring 
in manuscripts it is generally admitted that they were not 
originally written by the aposties, but were suosequentiy 
ad&d, in order to distinguish one book from another, when 
the canon of the New Testament was formed. It is however 
certain, tiiat these tities are of very great antiquity; for we 
find them mentioned by Tertullian m the latter part of the 
second century,^ and Justin Martyr, in the early part of the 
same century, expressly states, that the writings of the four 
evangelists were m his day termed CrotmebJ 

Iv. But the SUBSCRIPTIONS annexea to the epistles are 
manifestiy spurious : for, in ihejirst place, some of them are, 
beyond all doubt, false, as those of the two Enisties to the 
Thessalonians, which purport to be written at Atiiens, whereas 
they were written from Corinth. In like manner, the sub- 
scnption to the first episUe to the Corinthians states, that it 
was written from Pnilippi, notwithstanding St. Paul in 
forms them (xvi. 8.) that he will tarry at EpSesus until Pen 
teeostf and notwithstanding he begins his salutations in that 
enistie, by telling the Corinthian Christians (xvi. 19.) the 
uhureheB of Ma aaluie youf a pretty evident indication that 
he himself was in Asia at that very time. Again, according 
to the subscription, the epistle to the Galatians was written 
from Rome ; jet, in tbe epistie itself, the apostle expresses 
his surprise (i. 6.) that they were so aoov removed from him 
that eaUed than/ whereas his journey to Rome was ten yeare 
posterior to the conversion of the Galatians. And what still 
more conclusively proves the falsehood of this subscription 
is, the total absence in this epistle of all allusions to his bonds 
or to his being a prisoner; which Saint Paul has not failed 
to notice in every one of the four episties, written from tha% 
city and during his imprisonment^ Secondly, The subscript 
tions are altogether wanting in some ancient manuscripts of 
the best ncfte, while in others they are greatiy varied. And, 
thirdly. The subscription annexed to the first epistie to 
Timothy is evidentiy the production of a vmter of the age of 
Constantine the Great, and could not have been written by 
the apostie Paul : for it states that epistle to have been writ- 
ten to Timothy from Laodicea, the chief city of Phrygia Pft- 
catiana ; whereas the country of Phrygia was not divided into 
the two provinces of Phrygia Prima, or Paeaiiana, and 
Phrygia Seeunda, until the fourth century. According to Dr. 
Mill, the subscriptions were added by Euthalhis bishop of 
Sulca in Egypt, about the middle of the fifth century. Bat, 
whoever was the author of the subscriptions, it is evident 
that he was either grossly ignorant, or grossly inattentive. 

The various subscriptions and titles to the different books 
are exhibited in Griesoach's and Scholz*s Critical Editions 
of the New Testament. 

■ Thus Col. iv. 1. ought to have been united to the third chapter. 

• Adveraus Marcionem, Ub. iv. c 2. 

« ApoL i. p. 96. Iwrdner'a Works, Bvo. vol iL p. 121. ; 4to. vol. L p. 8M 
Pritil Introd to Nov. Test pp. 83! -93. 

• May's Bons FMilin», pp. 378^ 379. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE CRITIClte OV THE TEXT OF SCRIPTURE. 
^eeemiy •/ the CriHcitm 9f the Text, 



ScfCi the editions of the Sacred Text Tery often differ from 
each otiier, and many also contain spurions reading, besides 
which great nnmbers of other readings are extant; the exhi- 
bition of a correct text becomes a Tery important object of 
attention with those who are desirous of understandmg the 
Holy Scriptares :— in other words, the interpreter and the 
divine stand equally in need of the art of cnticism, by the 
aid of which a proper judgment may be formed of tjeuious 
readings, the spurious may be discerned, and thetfrenuine, or 
at least the most probable, may be restored. I^s subject, 
which involves an inquiry respecting the fact, what the author 
wrote, has not inaptly been compared by Dr. Jahn to a judi- 
cial procedure, in which the cntic sits upon the bench, and 
tiie cnarge of corruption in the reading is Drought against the 
text. The witnesses from whom evidence is to be obtained 
respecting what the author wrote, — or, in other words, the 
Sources of the text Scripture^ — are, Makuscript Gores, 
Ancient Vbrsions, the Editiones Principes and other 
XARLT printed EDITIONS, and other Books op ANTiQumr, 
the Authors or which quoted the Text from Manuscripts. 
But since these witnesses are often at variance with one 
another, and very frequently it is impossible to ascertain the 
truth from their evidence, it further becomes necessary to call 
in the aid of internal arguments, or those which are drawn 
from the very nature of the case. Such are, — ^the facility or 
the difficulty of a more modem origin, the absence of any 
sense, or at least of one that is suitable, the agreement or 
disagreement of a reading, with the series and scope of the 
discourse, the probability or improbability of any particular 
word or expression having arisen from tne author, and the 
correspondence or discrepancy of parallel places; lastly, the 
laws by which, on such evidence, the critic is guided in pro- 
nouncing sentence, are the rules of criticism.* These topics 
it is proposed severally to discuss in the following sections. 




Fonn of a flmAooaoB Roll of ttM Pttntataoch. 
SECTION I. 

ON THE BXBRIW aANUSCRIPTi OF THE OLD TESTABOBNT. 

L Diferenit elauei nf Sebrem mamucripts^-^IL TAf roOed 
manuicriptM of tf^ Sffnagogite94 — ^m. The wquare manU' 
icriptt tued by the Jew in ptivaie life, — tV. Age •f He^ 
brew numu9cript94 — ^V. Of the erder in which the Sacred 
Bo9k§ are arranged in mannecriptt. — dumber ef b—ha 
contained in d^erent manuMcripf, — VL Modem famUeM 
or recennono of Hebrew manuocriptOM — VIL Notice of the 
wtoot ancient manuieript9,-^YlIL Brief notice of the manti- 
9cript9 0/ the Indian Jew94 — ^IX. Mdnu9cript9 9fthe Samo' 
ritan Pentateuch, 

Although, as we have already seen,' the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament has descended to our times uncorrupted, 

IncndoctioadUhiOi OuMiileoiVfttflsFflBtl«m IM. 
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yet, with all the care which the ancient copyists copld b» 
stow, it was impossible to preserve it free from mistakes, 
arising from the interchaiigmg[ of the similar letters of the 
Hebrew Alphabet, sad other circumstances incident to the 
transcription of ancient manuscripts. The rabbins boldlj 
asserted, and, throu^^ a credulity rarely to be paralleled, it 
was implicitly believed, that the Hebrew text was absolutelT 
free from error, and that in all the manuscripts of the 01^ 
Testament not a single various reading of importance ooul^ 
be produced. Father Morin was the firet person who ventured 
to impugn this notion in his Exercilaiione» in otimnufue 
Samaritanorum Peniateuehsm^ published at Paris in 1631 
and he grounded his opinion of the incorrectness of the 
Hebrew manuscripts on the differences between the Hebrev 
and the Samaritan texts in the Pentateuch, and on the dif- 
ferences between the Hebrew and the Septoagint in other 
parts of the Bible. Morinus was soon after followed bv 
Louis Cappel (whose Critiea Sacra wzb published in 1656^ 
who pointed out a great number of errora in the printed 
Hebrew, and showed how they might be ooneeted by the 
ancient versions and the common rules of criticism.' He i 
did not, however, advert to the most obvious and ef&ctffil 
means of emendation, namely^ a collaCioB of Hebrew mas^ 
scripts ; and, valuable as his Jaboura unquestionably afp. it 
is certain that he neither used them hunself, nor invited 
othere to have recourse to them, in order to correct the safied 
text. Cappel was assailed by various opponents, but chiefr 
by the younger Buxtorf in his Aniieritica, published at Bas) 
in 1653, who attempted, but in vain, to retute the principles 
he luud established. In 1657 Bishon Walton, in his Prole- 
gomena to ^e London Polyglott Bible, declared in favnor 
of the principles asserted bv Cappel, acknowledged tk 
necessity of lorming a critical apparatus for the purpose «f 
obtaining a more correct text of the Hebrew Bible, and na- 
terially contributed to the formation of one by his own exer- 
tions. Subsequent biblical critics acceded to the propiietr 
of their arguments, and since the middle of the seventeeoik 
century, the importance and necessity of collating Hebrew 
manuscripts have been generally acknowledged.' 

I. Hebrew Manuscripts are divided into two Classes, 
viz. Autograpkt^ or those written by the in^ired penmea 
themselves, which have lon^ since perished ; and apcgr^kt^ 
or copies made from the origmalsfand multiplied b v reputed 
transcription. These apographs are also dividea into the 
more ancienL which formerly enjoyed the hi^est authont? 
amonsr the Jews, but have in like manner perished long ap; 



and into the more modem, which are found dispersed in Tvi- 
OQS public and private libraries. The manuscripts which 
are still extant, are subdivided into the roSed manuscripts 
used in the synagogues and into the square manuscripts which 
are used by private individuals among the Jews. 

H. The Pentateuch was read in the Jewish Synaaopu* 
from the earliest times ; and, though the public reaoiog of 
it was intermitted during the Babylonish captivity, it w» 
resumed shortly afler the return of the Jews. Heser 
numerous copies were made from time to time ; and as diey 
held Uie boolu of Moses in the most superstitious Tenerati<»i, 
various regulations were made for the guidance of the tnn- 
scriben, who were oblieed to conform to them in copyifi? 
the RoLUB destined for tne use of the synagogue. The date 
of these regulations is not known, but ttie v are long posterior 
to the Taunod; and though many of them are tne most 
ridiculous and useless that can be well conceived, yet die 
religious observance of them which has continued for msDj 
centuries, has certainly contributed in affreat degree to pre- 
serve the purity of the Pentateuch. The following are t 
few of the principal of these regiilatiuis. 

The copies of the law must ne transcribed from anciest 
manuscripts of approved character only, with pare ink, oa 
parchment prepared from the hide of a clean animal, for this 
express purpose, by a Jew, and fastened together by dis 
strings 01 clean animals ; every skin must contain a certHs 

• Jabn, et Aekermuio, Intredaetio td tibno CwMoteot Vftarti fMitii 
put L eh. fL I lot ^ lUnli'i LectnrMb ptft il. p. m 
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namber of eolumiiB of preseribed lenjrth and breadth, each 
column comprisiiig a giyen number of lines and words; no 
word must oe written by heart or with points, or without 
bein|r fint or^lv pronounced by the copyist ; the name of 
God is not to be written but with the utmost devotion and 
attention, and previously to writing it, he must wash his pen. 
The want of a single letter, or the redundance of a single 
letter, the writing of prose as verse, or verse as prose, 
respectively vitiates a manuscript; and when a copy has 
been completed, it must be examined and corrected within 
thirty days aft^r the writing has been finished, in order to 
determine whether it is to be approved or relected. These 
rules, it is said, are obtierved to the present day by ^e per- 
sons who transcribe the sacred writings for the use of the 
synagogue.! The form of one of these rolled manuscripts 
(from the original among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 7619.) is given in the vignette at the head of 
this section. It is a large double roll, containing the He- 
brew Pentateuch; written with very great care on forty 
brown African skins. These skins are of different breadths, 
some containing more columns than others. The columns 
are one hundred and fifty-three in number, each of which 
contains about sixty-three lines, is about twen^-two inches 
deep, and generally more than five inches broad. The letters 
have no pomts, apices, or flourishes about them. The initial 
words are not larger than the rest ; and a space, equal to 
about four lines, is left between every two nooks. Alto- 
gether, this is one of the finest snecimens of the synagogue- 
rolls that has been preserved to tne present time. 

III. The Squarb Manuscripts, which are in private use, 
are written with black ink, either on vellum or on parchment,, 
or on paper, and of various sizes, folio, quarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo. Those which are copied on paper are considered 
as being the most modern; and they frequently have some 
one of me Targums or Chaldee paraphrases, either subjoined 
to the text in sutemate verses, or placed in parallel columns 
w^ith the text, or written in the margin of the manuscript. 
The characters are, for the most part, those which are called 
the square Chaldee ; though a few manuscripts are written 
with rabbinical characters, out these are invanablv of recent 
date. Biblical critics, who are conversant with tne Hebrew 
manuscripts, have distinguished three sorts of characters, 
each differing in the beauty of their form. The Spanish 
character is perfectly square, simple, and ele^nt : the t]mes 
of the ouarto Hebrew Bibles, printed hj Robert Stepnen 
and by Plantin, approach the nearest to Uiis character. The 
Gerntfm^ on the contrary, is crooked, intricate, and inelegant 
in every respect; and tne halian character holds a middle 
place between these two. The pages are ususdly divided 
into three columns of various lengths ; and the initial lettere 
of the manuscripts are frequently illuminated and ornamented 
with gold. In many manuscripts the Masora' is added; 
what IS called the harger Maaora being placed above and be- 
low the columns of the text, and tiie smaller Matara being 
inaerted in the blank spaces between the columns. 

IV. As the authority of manuscripts depends greatly 
oa their antiquity, it becomes a point of considerable im- 
p€>rtaQce to ascertain their agk as exactly as possible. Now 
this may be effected either by external testimony or by inter- 
na/ marks. 

I. External testimony is sometimes afforded by the sub- 
scriptions annexed by die transcribere, specifying the time 
when they copied the manuscripts. But this criterion cannot 
always M depended upon : for instances have occurred, in 
wbicn modem copyists nave added ancient and false dates in 
order t6 enhance tne value of their laboura. As, however, 
by far the greater number of manuscripts have no subscrip- 
tions or other criteria by which to ascertain their date, it be- 
comes necessary to resort to the evidence of 

3. Internal Marks, Of these the following are stated by 
Dr. Kennicott and M. De Rossi to be the principal : — l. 
The inelegance or rudeness of the character (Jablonski lays 
down the simpleity and ekganee of the character as a crite- 
rion of antiquity) ;— 9. The yellow colour of the vellum ;— 
X The total absence, or at least the very rare occurrence, of 
the Masora, and of the Keri and Ketio ;*— 4. The writing 
of the Pentateuch throughout in one book, without any 

> Vmrptaw. Cridea Swra Vet Test pp. 371, 373. Dr. nemtoraoo (Bibli- 
cal RMearcbcs, pp. 208—211.) has given an aeconnt of the laboriom mlnu- 
Ciai, io oMDj respecta cojncklinf with tbote above atated, to which Lhe 
■XMlem Jews ve aubjected. 

• See an accouDi or the Maaora in pp. 2D1, WSL sufra. 

* Fat «a aecooBtef theaa^ aee p. 20i. supra. 
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greater mark of distinction appearing at the beginning of 
books than at the beginning of sections ; — 6. The absence 
of criticsal emendations and corrections ;— -6. The absence of 
the vowel points ^— 7. Obliterated lettere, being written and 
re-written with ink ; — 8. The frequent occurrence of the 
name Jehovah in lieu of Adonai ; — 9. The infie<]uency of 
capital and little letten ; — 10. The insertion of pomts to fill 
up blank spaces;— 11. The non-division of some books and 
psalms; — 13. llie poetical books not being distinguished 
from those in prose by dividing them into hemistichs ;— - 
13. Readings frequently differing from the Masoretic copies, 
but agreeing with the Samaritan text, with ancient vereions. 
and with the quotations of the fathere. The conjunction of 
all, or of several, of these internal marks, is said to afford 
certain criteria of the antiquity of Hebrew manuscripts. But 
the opinions of the eminent critics above named have been 
questioned by Professora Bauer and Tychsen, who have 
advanced strong reasons to prove that they are uncertain 
guides in determining the age of manuscripts. The most 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts are all written without any di • 
visions of words, as is evident not only from ancient Hebrew 
coins and Palmyrene inscriptions, but also from various pas- 
sages in the most ancient translations, the authore of which 
fr^uently adopted a division of words, altogether different 
from that of the Masorites. This circumstance is also cor- 
roborated by the rabbinical tradition, that the law was 
formerly one verse and one word. It is impossible to de- 
termine the time, when the Hebrews began to divide words 
in manuscripts : we only know, from the researches of Dr. 
Kennicott and other eminent Hebrew critics, that all the 
ancient interpretere used manuscripts written in one con- 
tinued series ; that MSS. of more recent date (the thirteenth 
century) are still extant in which the same mode of writing 
anpeara,^for instance, the MSS. numbered 290. and 393. by 
Dr. Kennicott; and that some vestiges of the division of 
words are to be found in the Talmudical writings, and in 
Jerome.* 

v. A twofold Order of Arranokmeut of the sacred books 
is observable in Hebrew manuscripts, viz. the Talmudical 
and the Masarelie, Originallv, the different books of the 
Old Testament were not joined together ; according to Rabbi 
Ellas Levita (the most learned Jewish writer on the subject), 
they were firet joined together b^ tlie membera of the great 

ragogue, who divided them into three parts, — ^the Jaw, 
prophets, and hagiographa, and who placed the prophets 
and hagiographa in a dinerent order from that assigned by 
the Taunudists in the book entitled Baba Baihra, 

The following is the Talmudical arrangement of the Old 
Testament: Of the Prophets^ Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings (1 and 2), Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve 
minor Prophets (in one book). Of the Hagiographa^ Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Esther, Chronicles. By the Masorites, the Prophets are 
placed in the same order, with the exception of Isaiah, who 
precedes Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because he flourished before 
them. This arrangement is adopted in the manuscripts of 
the Spanish Jews, while the Talmudical order is preserted 
in those of the German and French Jews. In the Hagio- 
grapha the Masorites have departed from the arrangement 
of the Talmudists, and placo the books comprised in that 
division thus : — ^Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, the Song of 
Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations of Jeremiah, EsUier, 
Daniel, and Ezra. This mode of arrangement obtains in the 
Spanish manuscripts. But in the German MSS. they are 
thus disposed : Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Five Megilloth 
(or books), Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles; and tlie Five 
Megilloth (or books) are placed in the order in which they 
are usually read in their synagogues, viz. the Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruin, Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther. 

There are, however, several manuscripts extant, which 
depart both from the Talmudical and from the Masoretical 
oroer, and have an arrangement peculiar to themselves. 
Thus, in the Codex Norimbergensis 1. (No. 198. of Dr. Ken- 
nicott's catalogue), which was written a. d. 1291, the boobi 
are thus placed : the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve minor Pro- 
phete, Ruth, Esther, Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon, Lamentations, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehe> 
miah (in one book\ and Chronicles. In the Codex, No« . 
94., written a. d. 1285 (in the university library at Cam* 

• Montiiigbai lEspoiido Crit Veu F«d. p|b 40^ iL 
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bridge), and also in No. 109., a manaseript in the British 
Museum, written early in the fourteenth century, the books 
of Chronicles precede the Psalms; Job is placed before the 
Proverbs; Ruth before the Song of Solomon; and Eccle- 
siastea before the Lamentations. In the Codex, No. 130., 
a manuscript of the same date (formerly in the library of the 
Royal Society of London, but now in the Britisb Museum), 
Cfaironides and Ruth precede the Psalms ; and in the Codex, 
No. 96. (in the library of St. John's College, Cambridge), 
written towards the close of the fourteenth century, and 
also in many other MSS., Jeremiah takes precedence of 
laaiah. In the Codex Regiomontanus 2. (No. 224.), writ- 
ten early in the twelfth century, Jeremiah is placed before 
Ezekief, whose book is followed by that of Isaiah : then 
succeed the twelve minor Prophets. The Ha^ographa are 
thus disposed : Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah (in one book), and the books of Chronicles (also 
in one book). The order pursued in the Codex«Ebnerianu8 
3. is altogether different from the preceding. Samuel follows 
Jeremiah, who is succeeded by tiie two books of Kings, and 
by part of the prophecy of Ezekiel : then comes part of 
Isaiah. The twelve minor Prophets are written in one con- 
tinued discourse ; and are followed by Ruth, Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs with Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, Lamen- 
tations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 

Of the various Hebrew manuscripts which have been pre- 
served, few contain the Old Testament entire : the greater 
part comprise only particular portions of it, as the Penta- 
teuch, five MegiUotb, and Haphtaroth or sections of the 
prophets which are read on the Sabbath-days ; the Prophets 
or the Hasriographa. Some, indeed, are confined to smgle 
books, as me Psalms, the book of Esther, the Song of Solo- 
mon, and the Haphtaroth. This diversity in the contents of 
manuscripts is occasioned, partly by the design of the copy- 
ist, who transcribed the whole or part of the sacred writings 
for particular purposes ; and partly by the mutilations caused 
by the consuming hand of time. Seyeral instances of such 
mutilations are given in the account of Uie principal Hebrew 
MSS. now extant, in p. 219. infra, 

VI. As the Hebrew manuscripts which have been in use 
since the eleventh century have all been corrected according 
to some particular recension or edition, they have from this cir- 
cumstance been classed into Families, according to the 
country where such recension has obtain^. These Familiea 
Cft Recensions are three or four in number, viz. 

1. The Spanish Manuscripts, which were corrected after 
the Codex of Hillel, described in page 203. ntpra. 

They follow the Masoretic system with great accuracy, 
and are on this account highly valued by the Jews, though 
^me Hebrew critics hold them in little estimation, l^e 
characters are written with great elegance, and are perfectly 
square : the ink is pale ; the pages are seldom divided into 
three columns : the Psalms are divided into hemistichs; and 
the Chaldee paraphrases are not interlined, but written in 
separate columns, or are inserted in the margin in smaller let^ 
ters. Professor Tychsen speaks in high terms of the cali- 
graphy of the Spanish manuscripts. A the Spanish monks 
excelled in that art, he thinks the Jews, who abounded in 
Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, acquired it 
from them, and he appeals to manuscripts which he had 
seen, where the letters are throughout so equal, that the 
whole has the appearance of print' x 

2. The Oriental Manuscripts are nearly the same as the 
Spanish manuscripts, and may be refen^ to the same class. 

3. The German Manuscripts are written with less ele- 
gance than the Spanish codices : their characters are more 
rudely formed ; the initial letters are generally larger than 
the rest, and ornamented ; the ink is very black. They do 
not follow the Masoretic notation, and frequently vary from 
the Masoretic manuscripts, exhibiting important readings 
that are not to be found in the Spanish manuscripts, but 
which agree with the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, and 
with the ancient yersions. The Chaldee paraphrases are 
Inserted in alternate verses. This class of^manuscripts is 
little esteemed by the Jews, but most highly yalued by 
biblical critics. 

4. The Italian Manuscripts hold a middle place between 
the Spanish and German codices, and sometimes have a 
nearer affinity to one class than to the other, both in the 
shape of the Hebrew characters, and also as it respects their 

• T^eliMi^ T«iitaiiitB de vtrlls Cod. H«b. MBS. |>p. VA^-dO^ 



adherence to or neglect of the Masoretic system. M. Bnrns, 
the able assistant of Dr. Kennicott in collating Hebrew ma> 
nnscripts, has given engraved specimens of the Spanish, 
German, and Italian manuscripts, in his edition of Dr. K/i 
Dissertatio Generalis (8vo. Brunswick, 1783^ ; and Prof» 
sor Tychsen has ^Yen fourteen Hebrew alphabets, of Tarioos 
ages and countries, at the end of hisTentamen de variis Co- 
dicum HebrKorum Vet. Test. MSS. Generibus. Ancieoi 
and unpointed Hebrew manuscripts, written for the use of 
the synagogues, and those Masoretic Spanish exemplan, 
which have been transcribed by a leamea per^n, aod for a 
learned person, from some famous and correct copy, are pre^ 
ferred by M. De Rossi to the copies written for private use, 
or even for the synagogue, from Masoretic exemplaia, of 
which last the number is yery ereat. But M. fiauer Dro> 
nounces those manuscripts to be me best, whose variousW 
tions are most frequently confirmed by the ancient versions, 
especially by the Alexandrian and Syriac, and also by liu 
Samaritan Pentateuch and vereion.' 

VU. M. De Rossi has divided Hebrew manuscripts into 
three classes, viz. 1. Mire Ancient^ or those written before 
the tweli^ century; — 2. Ancient, or those written in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ;— 3. More recent y or those 
written at the end of the fourteenth, or at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The most recent, or those wnitea 
since the fifteenth century, which are very numerous, and are 
those found in the synagogues, he pronounces to be of liule 
or no use, unless it can l>c proved tnat they have been tran- 
scribed from ancient apographs. The total number of He* 
brew manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott for his ciitid 
edition of the Hebrew Bible is about six hundrpd and thiitr. 
The total number collated by M. De Rossi for bis Collection 
of Various Readings, is four hundred and seventy-nine ma- 
nuscripts, besides two hundred and eighty-eight printed edi- 
tions, llie following are the most ancient manuscripts 
collated by Dr. Kennicott. 

The CoDxx Laudiakvs, a. 172. and 162. and nnmbend 1. 
in Dr. Kennicott'i list of Hebrew manuscripts. Tboagh nov 
in two folio parts, it is evident that they originally forined only 
one volume : each part consuls of quinquemions, or gatheiingt 
of five sheeti or ten leaves, and at the bottom of eveiy lentb 
leaf is a catch-word beginning the next leai| which is the first 
of the succeeding gathering of ten leaves. But at the cod of 
the first part or volume, there is pasted on, one leaf of the next 
quinquemion, completing the book of Deuteronomy ; so tbal 
this volume concludes with five sheets and one leaf over. And 
the first gathering in the second volume consists of onlt tooi 
sheets and one lea^ which last is likewise pasted on, for wsm jf iti 
feliow-lea£ This manuscript is written on vellum, woosai^ to 
Dr. Kennicott, in the Spanish character, but in the opinioD ff 
Dr. Bruns it is in the Italic chuacter, to which M. lie Roai 
assents. The letters, which are moderately large, we pliin, 
simple, and elegant, but universally unadorned ; and th^ wen 
originsilly written without points, as is evident fbom the diflemt 
ooloar of the ink in the letters and in the points. Some of the 
letters, having become obliterated by the lapse of ages, have been 
written over a second time; and though such plaoesweler^ 
written in the same strong character, yet many of the woidi 
were becoming a second time invisible, when collated by Dr. K. 
This eminent critic assigns it to the tenth century, but De Bm 
refers it to the eleventh. The Laudian manuscript begins with 
(Jen. xxvit. 31. : it contains fourteen thoutand variations froD 
Vender Hooght's edition of the Hebrew Bible. More tfaao two 
thousand are found in the Pentateuch, which confirni the Sep- 
tuagint Greek version in one hundred and nine various readiDgi; 
the Syriac, in nine^-eight; the Arabic, in eighty-two; tbe 
Vulgate or Latin version, in eighty-eight; and the CNdee 
Paraphrase, in forty-two : it also agrees with the Samaritan Pes* 
tateuch against the printed Hebrew, in seven hundred instaoco. 
What renders this manuscript the more valuable is, that it pc^ 
serves a word of great importance for understanding 2 Sto. 
xxiii. 3 — ^7., which word is confirmed by the Greek vemoD) aad 
thus recovers to us a propheqr of the Messiah.* 

2. The CoBKx CxELsauaxasia 1. (No. 164. of Br. Keoni- 
oott's list of manuscripte) formeriy belonged to the oelebntid 

• Walton. Prolegom. c. It. 1 1—12. pp. 171—181. cc. vll. vHI. W>- Sfc^, 
edit. Dathil Carpzov. Critics Seen, pp. SBS-asr. Dr. KennicoU. Dint 
pp. 313-317. : also his Dissertatio Oeoeralis, ptutim. Mm, Introdid Va 
F^u& pp. 163— 17a Baaer, CriUca dacra, pp. 215-1296. 3i3-4)r. w 
Rossi, Var. Loot torn. I. Proleaom. § jA—jAx. pp. n—un. ^_ 

■ Kennicott, Dissert L pp. 316^9. Dissert D. pp 633^ CM. MM 
Hebrsica, torn. ii. Dissert OeBersUSi pp. 7«^ 7L De Bossi, Varia U» 
tfonm^ t^m. i. Proleg . p. loc. 
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tod leunad RencUm, whoM efibrti oontrilmted fo much tovruds 
the revival if Htemtuie in the fifteenth centuiy. This mannacript 
18 now preserved in the pobKc hbraiy at CarUnihe, and ii the 
oldest that has a certain date. It is in sqaare folio, and was 
written in the year of the world 4866, corresponding with 1106 
af our ara. It contains the Prophets with the Targum. 

3. The CoDsz Viixitjb (No. 690. of Kennioott) contains the 
Prophets and Hagiogmpha. It is written on vellum in folio, 
and, if the date in its subscription be correct (a. n. 1018 or 1019), 
it is more ancient than the preceding. Brans o^lected two 
hondred important various leadiAgs from this manuscript The 
points have been added by a later hand. According to Adlei's 
enumeration, it consists of four hundred and seventy-one leaves, 
and two columns, each column containing twenty-one lines. 

4. The Consx Caskhji; in the Malatesta Library at Bologna, 
(No. 536. of Kennicott), is a folio manuscript written on vellum, 
in the German character, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. It contains the Pentateuch, the Haphtaroth or sections of 
the Prophetical Books, and the Megilloth or five Books of Can- 
ticles, or the Song of Solomon, Ruth, the Lamentations of iex^ 
miah, Ecdesiastes, and Esther. De Roan pronounces it to be a 
most ancient and valuable manuscript, and states that in its 
nuigin are inserted some various readings of still more ancient 
manuscripts.1 

5. The CoDxz Fi^asimiruB 2. (No. 162. of Kennicott) is 
written on vellum, in quarto, in a square Spanish character, 
with points, towards the end of the eleventh, or, at the latest, in 
Che beginning of the twelfth century. It contains the books of 
loshua. Judges, and Samuel. Very many of the letten, which 
were obliterated by time, have been renewed by a later hand. 

6. The CoDix Mbdiolavkitsis 9. (193. of Kennicott) is 
written on vellum, in octavo, in the German character, towards 
the close of the twelfth century. It has neither the points nor 
the Masora. This manuscript comprises the Pentateuch; the 
beginning of the book of Grenesis, and the end of Leriticus and 
Deuteronomy, have been written by a later hand. Both erasures 
and alterationB occur in this manuscript, and sometimes a worse 
rssding is substituted in place of one that is preferable. Never- 
theless it contains many good various readings. 

7. The Gooiz NoaiMBxaoBirsis 4. (201. of Kennicott) is a 
fofio manuscript, written on thin vellum, in the German charac- 
ter, and containing the Prophets and Hagiographa. It is mutilated 
in various parts. It is of great antiquity, and, from the simila- 
rity of its character to that of the Codex Carlsruhensis, both Dr. 
Kennicott and M. De Rossi assign it to the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 

8. The CooBX PAarsixRsis 27. (Regius 29. 210. of Kenni- 
eoU) is a quarto manuscript of the entire Bible, written on vel- 
lum, in an elegant Italic character. The initial words are, with 
fiew exceptions, of the same size as the rest. The Masora and 
Keri are both wanting; and the Megiibth precede the books of 
Chronicles. It is highly valued by Kennicott and De Rossi, who 
refer it also to the banning of the twelfth oentury« 

9. Coeval with the preceding is the Cooex RBoioxoHTAirrs 
2. (234. of Kennicott), written in the Italic character, in small 
follow This manuscript contains the Prophets and the Hagio- 
gnpha, but it is mutilated in various places. The initial letten 
are larger than the others, and three of the poetical books are 
written in hemistichs. 

10. To the beginning of the twelfth centuiy likewise is to be 
r efer red the Codkx PAaisixiisis 24. (San-Germanensis 2. No. 
366. of Kennicott) : it is written on vellum, in large quarto. It 
is imperfect from Jer. xxix. 19. to xxxviii. 2.; and ftom Hosea 
iv. 4. to Amos vL 12. Isaiah follows Ezekiel according to the 
Talmudical Canon.* 

The following are among the moat ancient of the manu- 
scripts in the poaaeaaion of me late M. De Rossi, and collated 
by him, viz. 

1. The Codex, by him numbered 634^ which ii in quarto. It 
contains a fragment of the books of Leviticus and Numbers — 
from Levit. xxi. 19. to Num. i. 50.; and exhibits every mark of 
the remotest antiquity. The vellum on which it is written is 
decayed by age; the character is intermediate, or Italic— ap- 
proaching that of the German manuscripts. The letten aie all 
of an uniform siie; there ht no trace of the Msaora, or of any 
Maaoretic notea, nor is any space left before the larger sections; 
thoa h sometimes, as in other very ancient manuscripts, a few 
points are inserted between the words. M. De Rossi aarigns 
manuscript to the eijhth century. 
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2. A mannaeript of the Peptatench (No. 603.), in quarto, and 
on vellum, containing from Gen. xii 41. to Deut. xv. 12. It ia 
eomposed of leaves df various ages, the most ancient of which 
are of the ninth or tenth century. The character ii semi-rabbi* 
nical, rode, and con f essedly very ancient Points occur, in some 
of the more ancient leaves, in the writing of the original copyist, 
but sometimes they are wanting. There are no traces of the 
Masora or of the Masoretic notes, and sometimes no space at all 
before the larger sections. It frequently agrees with the Sama- 
ritan text and ancient versions. 

3. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 10.), with the Tar- 
gum and Megilloth. It is written in tne German character, on 
vellum, and in quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or in the 
beginning of Uie twelfth century. The Masora ii absent The 
character, which is defaced by time, is rudely formed, and the 
initial letten are larger than &ie rest Coeval with this manu- 
script is, 

4. A manuscript of the book of Job, in quarto, also on vellum, 
and in the German character. It is one of the most valuable 
manuscripts of that book. The pages are divided into two co< 
lumns, the lines being of unequal length. 

§. A manuscript of the Hagiographa (No. 379.), the size» 
character, and date of which correspond with the preceding. It 
begins with PsaL xUx. 16. and ends with Neh. xl. 4. The Map 
son and Keri are absent ; and the poetical books are divided 
into hemistichs. 

6. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 611.), on vellum, in 
octavo, and written in the German character, approaching some- 
what to the Spanish, towards the close of the eleventh, or in the • 
commencement of the twelfth century. The ink *is frequently 
feded by age; there are no traces of the Masora; the Keri are 
very rarely to be seen, and the initial letten are larger than the 
others. Then are fiequent omissions in the text, which are 
supplied in the margin.^ 

Dr. Kennioott states that almoat all the Hebrew mann- 
acripta of the Old Testament, at present known to be extant, 
were written between the yeara 1000 and 1457, whence he 
infers that all the manuscnpts written before the years 700 
or 800 were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish senate, 
on account of their many differences from the conies then 
declared ffenuine. This circumstance is also alleged by 
Bishop Walton, aa the reason why we have so few exem- 
plare d the age of 600 years, and why even the copies of 700 
or 800 years are very rare. 

TIlL It was long a desideratnm with biblical acholare to 
ohtain the Hebrew Scriptures from the Jews who are settled 
in India and other parts of tiie east It was reasonably sup- 
posed, that, aa these Jews had been for so many agea sepa- 
rated from their brethren in the weal, their manuscripts might 
contain a text derived from the autographs of the sacred 
writere, by a channel independent of that throuprh which the 
text of our printed Bibles has been transmitted to us. Dr. 
Kennicott was very anxious to obtain a copy, or at least a 
collation of a manuscript from India or China, for his edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, in the expectation that it would exhibit 
important variations from the Masoretic editions; but he was 
unsuccessful in his endeavoure to procure it,^ and the honoui 
of firat bringing an Indian manuscript of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Europe waa reserved for the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 

Among the biblical -manuscripts brought from India by 
this learned and pious divine, and which are now deposited 
in the public library at Cambridge, there is a roll of the 
Pentateuch, which he procured from the black Jewa in Ma- 
labar,^ who (there ia strong reason to believe) are a part of 
the remains of the first dispereion of that nation by Nebu« 
chadnexzar. The date of this manuscript cannot now bs 
ascertained ; but ita text is supposed to be derived from thosa 
copies which their ancestors Drought with them into India. 
Those Jews, on being interrogated, could give no precise 
account of it: some replied, mat it came originally from 

• De Rossi, Tar. Lect torn. i. Proleg. pp. cxvi. ozn. zcvm. cvu. ovin. 
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ttemia In Anbia; otiien of them said, it was bronght from 
Gashmir. The Gabiil Jews, who trayel annually mto the 
interior of China, remarited, that in some synagogues the 
Law is still found written on a roll of leather; not on yel- 
lum, but on a soft flexible leather, made of goat-skins, and 
dyed red. • It is evident tiiat the Jews, in the time of Moses, 
bad the art of preparing and dyeing skins ; for rams' skins, 
dyed red, made a part of the coverinff for the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi. 14.) ; and it is not improbable, that the very 
autograph of the Law, written by the hand of Moses, was 
written on skins so prepared. The ancient rules prescribed 
to the Jewish scribes direct, that the Law be so written, 
provided it be done on the skins of clean animals, such as 
sheep, goat, or calf-skins: therefore this MS., and many 
others in the hands of the Jews, agree in the same as an an- 
cient practice. The Cabul Jews, above noticed, show that 
copies of the Law, written on leather skins, are to be found 



among their people in India and China; and henee ure h«^ 
no doubt, that such are copies of very andent MSS.' Thf 
Cambridge roll, or Indian copy of the Pentateneh, wbicb 
may also be denominated Matabarie^ is written on a roll of 
ffoat«kins dyed red, and was discovered by Dr. BBefaananin 
me record-chest of a synagogue of the olack Jews, in the 
interior of Malayala, in the year 1806. It measuKS foity. 
eight feet in length, and in breadth abont twenty-two hiehe^ 
or a Jewish cubit. The book of Leviticus and the gmta 
psTt of the book of Deuteronomy are wanting. It appean, 
from calculation, that the original length of the roll was not 
Less than ninety English feet In its present condition it 
consists of thirty-seven skins ; contains one huadred and 
seventeen columns of writing perfectly clear and legible; and 
exhibits (as the subjoined ^o-simile of Deut iv. 1, 9. will 
show) a noble specimen of the manner and form sf tfiemotf 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts among the Jews. 










The columns are a palm of four inches in breadth, and 
contain from forty to fifty lines each, which are written with- 
out vowel points, and in all other respects according to the 
rules prescribed to the Jewish scribes or copyists. As some 
of the skins appear more decayed than others, and the text is 
evidently not aU written by the s^e hand, Mr. Yeates (from 
whose collation of this MS. the present account is abridged, 
and to whom the author is indebted for the preceding fac- 
simile) is of opinion, that the roll itself comprises the frag- 
ments of at least three different rolls, of one common materisQ, 
viz. djed goat-skin, and exhibits three different specimens 
of writing. The old skins have been strengthened by patches 
of parchment on the back; and in one place four words have 
been renewed by the same supply. The text is written in the 
square character, and without the vowel points and accents ; 
and the margin of the columns is every where plain, and free 
from writing of any sort. He has diligently examined and 
collated tiiis manuscript with the printed text of Yander 
Hooght's edition of the Hebrew Bible; and the result of his 
investigation is, that the amount of variations in the whole 
does not exceed fortt/j and that none of them are found to 
differ from the common reading as to the sense and inter- 
pretation of the text, but are merely additions or omissions 
of a jod or vau letter, expressing such words to be full or 
deficient, according to the Imown usage of the Hebrew 
tongue. But even this small number of readings was consi- 
derably reduced, when compared with the text or Athias's 
edition, printed at Amsterdam in 1661 ; so that the integrity 
of the Hebrew text is confirmed by this valuable manuscript 
so fiir as it goes, and its testimony on this account is unques- 
tionably important.^ 

** With respect to the several sorts of skins and handwrit- 
ing, the answer of some Indian Jews, when interrogated 
concerning this MS., is worthy of remark. By one account, 

t Dr. Kennicott qnotes from Wolflas, that a certain Jew, named Motea 
Pereyra, affirmed, he bad found MS. copies of the Hebrew text in Mala- 
bar; for that the Jewa, having eBcaped from Titus, betoolc themaelvea 
through Persia to the Malabar coast, and arrived there safe in number 
about eigbljr persons. Whence Wolfius concludes, that great fidelity is 
to be attached to the Malalmr M38. The Buchanan MS. majr iairly be de- 
nominated a Malabar copy, as having been brought from those parts. 
" Refert Moses Pereyra, se Invenisse Manuscripts Ezemplaria (Ilebrei 
Teztus) Malabarica. Tradit Judeos, a Tito fufrientes, per Persiam se ad 
oras Malabarlcaa contulisse, ibique cum octoginta animis salvos adveniase. 
Upde constat, MBlis Malabaricis multura fidel tribaendum ease." Wolf. 
4. 97. Bee Dr. Kennlcoti's Dissertation the Second, n. 532. Oxford. 1759. 

* See Mr. Yeates's CoUatioa of an Indian Copy of the Pentatettcb, w 
a.3.fi,7. 



it was brought from Senna in Arabia; and by another a^ 
count, it came from Cashmir : which two accounts are clared 
up on an examination of the MS., since part of it being com- 
posed of brown skins, and the writing very similar to that 
seen in rolls of Arabian and African extraction, there is a 
possibility that such part is the fragment of an Arabian oi 
African MS., as those Jews relate : and the other account, 
viz. that it was brought from Cashmir, may also be eqoallj 
tnie; since that part consisting of red skins so well corret- 
ponds with their own description of copies foind in \\» 
synagogues of the eastern Jews. The consideration of this 
point attaches still greater consequences to the roll its^f, 
which, as it is found to consist of nagments of copies purelr 
oriental, and seemingly unconnected with the Western Jewhli 
copies, we may now conclude the same to be ample speci- 
mens of copies in those parts of the worid. It is tnie, in* 
deed, that a great part of the text is wanting, and the wh^ 
book of Leiiticus; yet, notwithstanding the large deficienciei 
of the MS., it ought to be a satisfaction to know, tfaatheMB 
are ample specimens of at least three ancient copies of the 
Pentateuch, whose testimony is found to unite m the isi^ 
grity and pure conservation of the sacred text, acknowledft^ 
by Christians and Jews in these parts of the world."' 

The following testimony of Bishon Marsh to the value of 
the Codex Malaoaricus is too valuable to be omitted :—^^^ 
manuscript roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparntly d 
some antiquity, and found among the black Jews in tlie m- 
terior of India, must be regarded at least as a literair con«| 
sity, deserving the attention of the learned in geaeral. And 
as tills manuscript appears, on comparison, to have no ud- 
portant deviation from our common printed Hebrew text, ft 
IS of still greater yalue to a theologian, as it affords an add)- 
tional argument for the integrity of the Pentateuch. The 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch, preserved in the 
West of Europe, thou^ eaually derived, with the Hebipv 
manuscripts preserved m India, from the autograph of Moses, 
must have descended from it through Yen dinerent chan- 
nels; and therefore the close agreement of the fonner with 
the latter is a proof, that they nave preserved the o^^P^ 
text in great purity, since the circumstances, tmder which 
the MS. was found, forbid the explanation of that agreeneot 
on the principle of any immediate conrection. It is tne 
that, as this manuscript (or rather the three fraffments tf 
which this manuscript is composed) was probably wnttes 

' «8e«Hr.YealM'aCoIktioaoraBladlHiOop7orttol'Wiiteiicti,p.& 
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much later Ihui the time when the Masoietie text was 
tabliahed by the learned Jews of Tiberias, it may have been 
wholly dertTed from the Masoretic text; and in this case it 
would afford only an aignment, that the Masoretic text had 
preserred its integrity, and would not affect the question, 
whether the Masoretie text itself were an accurate represen- 
tative of the Mosaic autograph. But, on the other hand, as 
tiie very peculiar circumstances under which the manuscript 
vras found render it at least possible that the influence of 
the Masora^ which was extended to the African and Euro- 
|>ean Hebrew manuscripts by the settlement of the most dis- 
tinguished Oriental Jews in Africa and Spain, never reached 
the mountainous district in the south of India ; as it is possi- 
ble that the text of the manuscript in Question was derived 
from manuscripts anterior to the establishment of the Ma- 
sora, manuscripts even which might have regulated Uie 
learned Jews of liberias in the formatioD of their own text, 
the manuscript appears for these reasons to merit particular 
attention."* Proiessor Lee, however, states that Bishop 
Marsh is mistaken in his judgment of this manuscript, whicn 
Mr. L. pronouaces to be an European Masoretic roll, the 
errors in which show that it was written by an ignorant scribe, 
so that its text 18 of little value.' 

IX. Seventeen manuscripts of the Samaritak Pemta- 
TEUCH are known to be extant, of which Dr. Kennicott has 

S'ven a minute description. Six of these manuscripts are in 
e Bodleian Library at Oxford, and one in ^e Cotton Li- 
brary in the British Museum : coneeminff a few of the most 
valuable of these, the following particulars may not be un- 
acceptable. They are numberea according to Dr. Kenni« 
cott's notation. 

1. Cod. 137. is preserved in the British Museum. (Bibl. 
Cotton. Claudius, B. 8.) It is one of the six MSS. procured 
by Archbishop Usher, by whom it was presented to Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, lliis very valuable manuscript is complete, 
and was transcribed entirely by one hand, on two hundred 
and fifty-four paffes of vellum. It is in an excellent state of 
preservation, a leaf of fine paper havine been carefully 
placed between every two leaves of the veuum. This MS. 
was written a. d. 1363. 

8. Cod. 62. is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford ; and was also purchased by Archbishop Usher, from 
whoae heirs the curators of that library bought it, with many 
other MS8. This manuscript is in large quarto, and contains 
an Arabic version in Samantan letters, placed in a column 
parallel to the Samaritan text. Unhappily there are many 
cliasms in it. Dr. Kennicott attributes a hiffh value to this 
manuseript, which was written about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Cod. 197. IS a most valuable manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, which was collated for Dr. Kennicott by 
Dr. Branca, who is of opinion that it is certainly not later 
than the tenth century. It is imperfect in many pfaces ; and 
is very beautifully written on extremely thin vellum, in red 
characters. 

Cod. 363. (No. 1. of the MSS. in the Library of the Ora^ 
tory at Paris) is the celebrated manuscript bought by Pietro 
deOa Valle of the Samaritans, in 1616, and printed by Mori- 
nus in 1631-33. It is written throughout by one hand ; and 
though no date is assi^ed to it. Dr. Kennicott thinks it was 
written towards the close of the eleventh century. It was 
collated for Dr. Kennicott by Dr. Bruns, in some select 
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SECTION n. 

Off THE UAXnTSCRIPTS OF THE GREEK SCRIPTURES. 

^ I. exnaAL obssbvatioits oif eassK xakuicripti. 

On vhai materiah vritten^f^IL Form •/* letien, — ^IIL 
Ji^breviaiion9,'^lV, Codic€9 PaUmpte%ti 9r Hetcripti. 

1. The Greek manuscripts, which have descended to our, 
— >, are written either on vellum or on paper ; and their ex- 

See Mr. ITeatM** CoUatioo of an Indian Copy of Uie Pentateuch, pp. 

ProI|Momeiia in BIbUa Pofyglotta Londlnensia Minora, Prol. I aect 



Kennicott, mm. U. pp. 538-690. Dias. Gen. pp. 81. 86. 88. 9a In the 
ajich am) fdOamwkg volomea of the Claaidcal journal there is a cate- 
na of the bIbBcal, Slblico-oriental, and claasical manuacriotfl at itfeaent 

-'— to the various public libnriea in Great Briuiu. 



temal form and condition vary, like the aianuscripts of other 
ancient authors. The vellum is either purple-coloured or of 
its natural hue, and is either thick or thin. Manuscripts on 
very thin vellum were always held in the highest esteem. 
The paper also is either made of cotton, or the common sort 
manufactured from linen, and is either glazed, or laid (as it 
is technically termed), thM is, of the ordinary roughness* 
Not more than six manuscript fragments or purple vellum 
are known to be extant : they are described in the following 
sections of this chapter. The Codex Claromontanus, of 
which a brief notice is also given in a subsequent page, is 
written on very thin vellum. All manuscripts on paper are 
of a much later date; those on cotton paper being posterior 
to the ninth century, and those on linen subsequent to ^e 
twelfth century ; and if the paper be of a very ordinary 
qualitjr, Wetstein pronounces them to have b^n written in 
Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

II. The letters are either capital (which in the time of Je- 
rome were called uncial, i. e. initial) or cumvf, i. e. small ; die 
capital letters, again, are of two kinds, either unadom^ and 
simple, and made with straight thin strokes, or thicker, un- 
even, and angular. Some of them are supported m a sort 
of base, while others are decorated, or ra^er burdened, 
with various tops. As letters of the first kind are generally 
seen on ancient Greek monuments, while those of the last 
resemble the paintings of semi-barbarous times, manuscripts 
vmtten with the former are generally supposed to be as old 
as the fifth century, and those written witii the latter are sup- 
posed to be posterior to the ninth century. Greek manuscripts 
were usually written in capital letters till the seventh cen- * 
tury, and mostly without any divisions of words ; and capi- 
tals were in general use until the eighth century, and some 
even so late as the ninth : but there is a striking difierence 
in the forms of the letters after the seventh century. Great 
alterations took place in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries: the Greek letters in the manuscripts copied by the 
Latins in the ninth century are by no means regular ; the <(, 

I, and 7, being inflected like the a, e, and y, of the Latin 
alphabet. Towards the close of the tenth century, small or 
cursive letters were generally adopted ; and Greek manu- 
scripts written in and since the eleventh century are in small 
lettere, and greatly resemble each other, though some few 
exceptions occur to the contrary. Flourished letters rarely 
occur in Greek manuscripts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries.^ The fac-similes of the Alexandrian and 
other manuscripts, given in the subseouent pages of this 
work, will ftimish the reader with a tolerably correct idea 
of the various styles of Greek writing which obtained at dif- 
ferent periods between the sixth and we fourteenth centuries. 
The most ancient manuscripts are written without accents, 
spirits, or any separation of the words ; nor was it until after 
the ninth century that the copyists began to leave spaces be- 
tween the words. Michaelis, after W<%tstein, ascribes Uie 
insertion of accents to Euthalius, bishop of Sulca in Egypt, 
A. D. 458.< 

III. Nearly the same mode of spelling obtains in ancient 
manuscripts which prevails in Greek printed books ; but, 
even in the earliest manuscripts, we meet with some words 
that are abbreviated by putting the firat and last letters, and 
sometimes also the middle letter, for an entire word, and 

draw ing aline over the top: thus^, 1 10,10^ xC, ri, iHP, 

IHA, or 32HA, HNA, RHP, MHP, OTNOi, ANX>2, lAHM, AAA, 

respectively denote etoc God, Kuftc^f Lord, iarm Jems, x^w«r«c 
Christ, Tnt a wn, XarrM Saviour, IvftuiK Israel, Jlitu/M spirit^ 
TLamf father, Mvny mother, Ovp^unc heaven, At^pmnc man, Jfu^ 
vtujifjt Jerusalem, AavtS David,^ At the beginning of a new 
book, which always commences at the top of a page, the 
first three, four, or five lines are frequently written m ver- 
milion ; and, with the exception of the Alexandrian uid Va- 
tican manuscripts, all the most ancient codices now extant 
have the Eusebian ju^^xeuet and tidm, of which we have given 
an account in page 214. supra. 

Very few manuscripts contain the whole either of the Old 
or of the New Testament. By far the greater part have only 
the four Gospels, because they were most frequently read in 
the churohes ; othere comprise only the Acts of the Apostles 

* Wetstein'a Prolegomena to his edition of the Greek Testament, toL i. 

Kp. 1— & AaUe on die Origin of Writing, |ip. 60->76. dd edit. Wetatein 
aa given an alphabet from varioua Greetc maouaeripta, and Aatle baa iUna* 
trated hia obaervaikma with several very fine engravinga. 
> Wetatein, Prolog, p. 73. Michaella, vr>i. ii. pp. 619-€9I. 

• Concemiu Greek abbreviatiooa, aee MontMucon'a PalieographiaOr** 
ca, pp. 316-^370. Mr. Aatle haa alao given a apeeimen of Greek abhravl^ 
tioiu fituntwoFaalten.— On Wiiting^ p. 79. plate vL 
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and the Catholie Epistles; othen, a^auit have the Acts, 
and St. Paul's Epistles ; but a few contain the Apocalypse in 
connection with other books, and fewer still contain it alone, 
as this book was seldom read in the chinches. Almost all 
of them, especially the more ancient manuscripts, are imper- 
fect, either from the injuries of time, or from neglect.^ The 
honks of the New Testament are not always disposed in the 
same order. Thus, in some of the few manuscripts which 
contain the whole of the New Testament, we fino the seve- 
ral books arranged in the following order :— -the Gospels of 
^tthew, Mark, Luke, John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Catholic Epistles, Apocalynse, and the Epistles of Paul. In 
others, however, the Gospel of John is placed either imme- 
diately after that of Mattnew, and is followed by Luke and 
Mark, or it is placed first, and is succeeded by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. In some, the Acts of the Apostles are fol- 
lowed by the Pauline Epistles, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse. The Efpistle to the Hebrews lor the most 
part follows the Epistle to Philemon ; but in many manu- 
scripts it precedes the Epistles written to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon.' 

All manuscripts, the most ancient not excepted, have era- 
sures and corrections; which, however, were not always 
effected so dexterously, but that the original writing may 
sometimes be seen. Where these alterations have been 
made by the copyist of the manuscript (a prima manu, as it 
is termed), they are preferable to those made by later hands, 
or ^ aecundA manu. These erasures were sometimes made 
by drawing a line through the word, or, what is tenfold 
•worse, by the penknife. But, besides these modes of obli- 
teration, the copyist frequently blotted out the old writing 
with a tponge^ and wrote other words in lieu of it : nor was 
this practice confined to a single letter or word, as may be 
seen in the Codex Bezae.* Authentic instances are on record, 
m which whole books have been thus obliterated, and other 
writing has been substituted in the place of the manuscript 
so blotted out; but where the writing was already faded 
through age, they preserved their transcriptions without fur- 
ther erasure. 

IV. These manuscript are termed Codieea PaUmpseaH or 
Rtacripti, Before the invention of paper, the great scareity 
of parchment in difierent places induced many persons to 
obliterate the works of ancient writers, in order to transcribe 
their own, or those of some other favourite author in their 

Elace : hence, doubtless, the works of many eminent writers 
ave perished, and particularly those of tne greatest anti- 
quity ; for such, as were comparatively recent, were tran- 
scribed, to satisfy the immediate demand ; while those, which 
were already dim with ace, were erased.^ It was for a long 
time thought, that this destructive practice was confined to 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
and that it chiefly prevailed among the Greeks : it must, in 
fact, be considered as the consequence of the barbarism which 
overspread those dark ages of ignorance ; but this desttuctive 
operation was likewise practis^ by the Latins, and is also 
of a more remote date than has usually been supposed. 

In genera], a Codex Rescriptus is easily known, as it 
rarely happens that the former writing^ is so completely 
erased, as not to exhibit some traces: in a few instances, 
l»ih writings are legible. Many such manuscripts are pre- 
served in the library of the Bntish Museum. Montfaucon 
found a manuscript in the Colbert Librarv, which had been 
written about the eighth century, and origfnally contained the 
works ascribed to St. Dionysius : new matter had been writ- 
ten over it, three or four centuries afterwards, and both con- 
tinued legible.* Muratori saw in the Ambrosian library a 
manuscript comprising the works of the venerable Bede, the 
writing of whicn was from eight to nine hundred years old, 
and wliich had been substituted for another upwards of a 
thousand years old. Notwithstanding the efforts which had 
been made to erase the latter, some phrases could be deci- 

t The Codex Cottonianna, for instance, when iierfeet, contained only the 
Book of GencBit; the Codex Cesareoa containa only part of the same 
book, together with a fragment of the Gospel of Si. Luke ; the Alexandrian 
manuscript wants the first twenty- four chapters of St Matthew's Oospel ; 
and the Codex Bez« contains only the four Gospels and the Acts or the 
Apostles. 

• :^liott, 1sap)ee Hist. Crit. in Libros Not! Fffideris, pp. &91, S9S2. 

* Wutstein's Prolegomena, pp. 3—8. Griesbech has discovered the 
hands of nvn different eorreetor* in tlie Codex Claromonlanus. See his 
BymUiltB CridcflB, torn. ii. pp. X2— 52. 

• Pelgnot, Rssal aur THIstoire de Parcheroln, pp. 63. et »eq. 

* Palsogr. Gnec. pp. 231. 233. The greater part of the manuscripU on 
parchioent which Montlaue<Hi had seen, he afflrma, were written on parch* 
ment, from which some former treatise had been erased, except in thoM 
of •Teryanciontdate. Mem. de PAcad. de Inacript um. ts. p. 326. 



phered, which indicated it to be an ancient pontxi!Cdl' Thi» 
mdefatigable researches of signer AngeloMat (for some tiind 
the principal keeper of the Vatican library at Rome) hsn 
discovered several valuable remains of biblical and classical 
literature in the Ambrosian library at Milan ; and a sboit 
account of some of the principal Codices Rescripu of ttv 
New Testament, or of parts tnereof, will be found in thw 
sequel of this section. 

$ 8. ACCOUNT op ORKEK BlAlfUSCRIFTS, COVTAVKVUG TSt 
OLD AND NrW TISTAMINTS. 

I. The Alexandrian Mttntucript,r~lL The Vatican Mam 

ecript. 

Op the few manuscripts known to be extant, which wntsa 
the Greek Scriptures (that is, the Old Testament, accoidiojif 
to the Septuagmt version, and the New Testament), therp 
are two which pre-eminently demand the attention of th» 
biblical student for their antiquitv and intrinsic value, m. 
The Alexandrian manuscript, wnich is preserved in the 
British Museum, and the Vatican manuscript, deposited io 
the library of the Vatican Palace at Rome. 

I. The Codex Alsxandrinvs, or Alexandrian Mannsrriut, 
which is noted by Ihe letter A. in Wetstein's, Griesbacb s, 
and Scholz*s critical editions of the New Testament, consists 
of four folio volumes ; the three first contain the whole of 
the Old Testament, together with the apocryphal books, and 
the fourth comprises the New Testament, the first epistle c^ 
Clement to the Corinthians, and the apocryphal Psalms 
ascribed to Solomon. In the New Testament there is want- 
ing the beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. c wppie ¥;t*^»; 
likewise from John vi. 50. to viii. 52. and from 2 Cor. it. 13. 
to xii. 7. The Psalms are preceded by the epistle of Athana- 
sius to Marcellinus, and followed by a cataiogae containinj| 
those which are to be used in prayer for each nour, both of 
the day and of the night ; also oy fourteen hymns, partly 
apocryphal, partly biblical, the eleventh of ^icn is thchTnw 
of the Virgin Mary, usually termed the Magnificat (Luke L 
46—55.}, and here entitled rtB^wx* Mflip»*c tw eeraKo, oi, the 
prayer of Alary the mother of God: the arguments of Eusebici 
are annexed to the Psalms, and his canons to the Gospels. 
This manuscript is now preserved in the British Museum, 
where it was deposited in 1753. It was sent as a prps^nt to 
King Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, a native of C rete, 
and patriarch of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, am- 
bassador from England to the Grand Seignior, in the year 
1628. Cyrillus brought it with him from Alexandria, where, 
probably, it was written. In a schedule annexed to it, be 
gives this account ; that it was written, according to traditioa, 
by Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen hundred 
years ago, a little after the council of Nice. He adds, that 
the name of Thecla, at the end of the book, was erased ; but 
that this was the case with other books of the Christians, 
after Christianity was extinguished in Egypt by the Moham- 
medans : and that recent tradition records the fact of tbe 
laceration and erasure of Thecla's name. The4)ropnetoref 
this manuscript, before it came into the hands of^ Cyrillia 
Lucaris, had written an Arabic subscription, expressing tb^ 
this book was said to have been written with the pen of 
Thecla the Martyr. 

Various disputes have arisen with regard to the plafe 
whence it was brought, and where it was written, to its anti- 
quity, and of course to its real value. Some critics baT« 
bestowed upon it the highest commendation, whilst it has 
been equally depreciated by others- Of its most strennous 
adversaries, Wetstein seems to have been the principal. TJe 
place from which it was sent to England was, without doubt, 
Alexandria, and hence it has been called the Codex Jtaxn^ 
drinue. As to the place where it was written, there is i 
considerable difference of opinion. Mattheus Muttis, vhj 
was a contemporary, friend, and deacon of Cyrillus, m 
who afterwards instructed in the Greek language ^^^^^ 
dolph Wetstein, uncle of the celebrated editor oT the Gre« 
Testament, bears testimony, in a letter written to Martia 
Bogdan, a physician in Berne, dated January 14, 1664, th«t 
k had been brought from one of the twenty-two mobastene^ 
in Mount Athos, which the Turks never destroyed, bJ» 
allowed to continue upon the payment of tribntc. Dr. now^ 
endeavours to weaken the evidence of Muttis, and torew*' 
the testimony of the elder Wetstein suspicious: but Spohi? 

• Muratori. Antiq. Ital. torn. Hi. din. 43. col. 833, 834. .. ^ . 

t CaroH Oodofredi WoJdll Nolitia Codicis Alexaodrlnl, cum w"* ^J 
lectlonibus omnibus. Recudeiidum curavli, notasque aiUecU ««"" 
Leber««hC Spohn, pp. iO—lZ. (8vo. Llpsle, 1790.; 
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•hows that the objectUNn of Wmde aie iuigrouode4« Allow- 
ing their reality, we cannot infer that Cyrillus found this 
manoscript in Alexandria. Before he went to Alexandria he 
spent some time on Mount Athos, the repository and manu- 
factory of manuscripts of the New Testament, whence a 
great number have been brought into the west of Europe, and 
a still gjeater number has been sent to Moscow. It is there- 
fore probable, independently of the CTidence of Muttis, that 
Cyrillus procured it there either bv purchase or by present; 
took it with him to Alexandria, and brought it thence on his 
return to Constantinople. But the question recurs, where 
was this copy written i The Arabic subscription above cited 
dearly proves, that it had been in Esypt at someperiod or 
other, before it fell into the hands of Cyrillus. This sub- 
scription shows that it once belonged to an Egyptian, or that 
dunng some time it was preserved in EgypC where Arabic 
has been spoken since t)ie seventh centuij. Besides it is 
well known that a great number of manuscnpts of the Greek 
Bible have been wntten in Eeypt. Woide has also pointed 
out a remarkable coincidence oetween the Codex Alexandri- 
nus and the writings of the Copts. Michaelis alleges another 
circumstance as a probable argument of its having been 
wntten in Egypt. In Ezekiel xxvfi. 18. both in the Hebrew 
and Greek text, the Tynans are said to have fetched their 
wine from Chelbon, or, according to Bochart, Chalybon. 
But as Chalybon, though celebrated for its wine, was un- 
known to the writer of this manuscript, he has altered it by 
a fanciful conjecture to otfov i» x^P^^ ^ii*^ ^^^^ Hebron. This 
alteration was probably made by an Egyptian copyist, be- 
cause Egypt was formerly supplied with wme from Hebron. 
The subscription before mentioned ascribes the writing of it 
to Tbecla, an Egyptian lady of high rank, who could not 
have been, as Michaelis sOpposes, the martyress Thecla, 
placed in the time of St. Taul ; but Woide replies, that 
a distinction must be made between Thecla martyr, and 
Thecla proto-martyr. With regard to these subscriptions 
we may observe, with Bishop Marsh, that the true state 
of the case appears to be as follows :—*' Some centuries 
after the Codex Alexandrinus had been written, and the 
Greek subscriptions, and perhaps those other parts where 
it is more defective, already lost, it fell into the hands of a 
Christian inhabitant of Egypt, who, not finding the usual 
Greek subscription of the copyist, added in Arabic, his native 
~ language, the tradition, either true or false, which had been 

E reserved in the £unily or families to which the manuscript 
ad belonged, ^Memorant hunc codicem scriptum esse 
calamo Theclse martyris.' In the 17th century, when oral 
tradition respecting this manuscript had probacy ceased, it 
became tfie property of Cyrillus Lucans : but whether in 
Alexandria, or Mount Atnos, is of no importance to the 
present inquiry. On examining the manuscript, he finds that 
the Greek subscription is los^ but that there is a tradition 
recorded in Arabic by a former proprietor, which simply 
related tliat it was wntten by one Thecla, a martyress, which 
is what he means by * memoria et traditio recens.' Taking 
therefore upon trust, that one Thecla a martyress was really 
the copyist, he consults the annals of the church to discover 
in what age and countir a person of this name and character 
existed ; finds that an Egyptian lady of rank, called Thecla, 
suffered mar^rdom between the time of holding the council 
of Nicsa and the close of the fourth century ; and concludes, 
-without further ceremony, that she was the very identical 
copyist Not satisfied with this discovery, he attempts to 
account for the loss of the Greek subscription, and ascribes 
it to the malice of the Saracens ; being weak enough to be- 
lieve that the enemies of Christianity would exert their 
vengeance on the name of a poor transcriber, and leave the 
four folio volumes themselves unhurt." Dr. Woide, who 
transcribed and published this manuscript, and must be better 
acquainted with it than any other person, asserts, that it was 
wntten by two different copyists ; for he observed a difference 
in the ink, and, which is of greater moment, even in the 
strokes of the letters. The conjecture of Oudin, adopted by 
Wetstein, that the manuscript was written by an Accemet is, 
in the iudgment of Michaelis, worthy of attention ;> and he 
adds, tnat this conjecture does not contradict the account that 

» The Accemeta were a «!&!« of monks ia the ancient church, who flou> 
lished, particularly in the Eajit, during the fifth centurv. They were lo 
called, becauae they had divine service performed, without interruption, 
in tbeir churches. They divided themaelvea into three bodies, each of 
wbicb (Eclated in tum,*and relieved the others, so that their churches 
^rare never silent, either night or day. Wetstein adopts t^e opinion of 
CaaJTTiir Ondin, that the Codex Alexandrinus was written by an Acasmet, 
Bae ft eoniiins a catalogue of the paalms thst were to be sung at every 
becli of cat dagr and n%tat. Prolsi. fai Nor. Test voL I p. 10. 



Theda was the copyist, ainoe there were not only monks but 
nuns of this order. Mr. fiaber, in the prolegomena to his 
fao-sunile edition of the Old Testament from this manuscript, 
accedes to the opinion of Wetstein, that it was written, not 
for an indiyidual, but for some church or monastery .> 

The antiquity of this manuscript has also been the subject 
of controTersy. Grabe and Schulae think that it might have 
been written before the end of the fourth century, which, sa3r8 
Michaelis, is the very utmost neriod that can be allowed, 
because it contains the epistles ot Athanasius. Oudin places 
it in the tenth century. Wetstein refers it to the fifui, and 
supposes that it was one of the manuscnpts collected at 
Alexandria in 615, for the Syriac version. Dr. Semler refers 
it to the seventh century. Montfaucon' is of opinion, that 
neither the Codex Alexandrinus, nor any Greek manuscript, 
can be said with ffreat probability to be much prior to tne 
sixth century. Blichaelis apprenends, that this manuscript 
was written after Arabic was become the native laneuage oC 
the Egyptians, that is, one or rather two centuries alter Alex* 
andria was taken by the Saracens, which happened in the year 
640, because the transcriber fre<|uently ccnrounds M ana B, 
which is often done in the Arabic ; and he concludes, that it 
is u(k more ancient than the eighth century. Woide, after a 
ereat display of learning, with which he examines the evi- 
dence for the antiquity of the Codex Alexandrinus, concludes^ 
that it was written between the middle and the end of the 
fourth century. It cannot be allowed a greater antiquity^ 
because it has not only the m\ot or «#fltx«uat majora, but the 
nit^sMML minora, or Ammonian sections, accompanied with the 
references to the Canons of Eusebius. Woide's arguments 
have been objected to by Spohn.^ Some of the principal axvor 
roenta advanced by those who refer this manuscript to tne 
fourth or fifth centuries, are the following : the epistles of 
Saint Paul are not divided into chapters like the gospels, 
though this division took place so early as 396, when to each 
chapter was prefixed a superscription. The Codex Alexan« 
drinos has the epistles of Clement of Rome ; but these were 
forbidden to be read in the churches, by -the council of Lao- 
dicea, in 364, and that of Carthage, in 419. Hence Schulze 
has inferred, that it was written before the year 364 ; and he 

f»roduces a new argument for its antiquity, deduced from the 
ast of the fourteen hymns found in it after the psalms, which 
is superscribed i//uv«f idmc, and is called the grand doxology ; 
for this hymn has not the clause mym e dwct tiytK *^X^^* ^'^ 
ABeuettot, tfinVer njuuu, which was used between the veare 434 
and 446 ; and therefore the manuscript must have been writ* 
ten before this time. Wetstein thinks that it must have been 
written before the time of Jerome, because the Greek text of 
this manuscript was altered from the old Italic. He adds, 
that the transcriber was ignorant that the Arabs were called 
Hagarenes, because he has written (1 Chron. v. 20.) a^cpMbt 
for AymfduoL Others allege that tty,fam is a mere erratum : 
because hy(if*m occurs in the preceding verse, AyifntK in 
i Chron. xxvii. 31. and Kyiv^fu m Psal. Ixxxii. 7. These 
arguments, says Michaelis, afford no certainty, because the 
Codex Alexandrinus must have been copied from a still more 
ancient manuscript : and if this were faithfully copied, the 
arguments apply rather to this than to the Alexandrian manu- 
script itself. It is the handwriting alone, or the formation 
of tne letters, with the want of accents, which can lead to 
any probable decision. The arguments alleged to prove that 
it IS not so ancient as the fourth century, are the following 
Dr. Semler thinks, that the epistle of Athanasius, on the value 
and excellency of the Psalms, would hardly have been pre- 
fixed to them during his life. But it ought to be recollected, 
that Athanasius h^ many warm and strenuous advocates. 
From this episde Oudin has attempted to deduce an argu 
ment, that the manuscript was written in the tenth centnry. 
This epistle, he says, is spurious, and could not have been 
forged during the life of Athanasius, and the tenth century 
was fertile in spurious productions. Again, the Virgin Mary, 
in the superscription ot the Song of the Blessed Virgin, is 
styled dmsof, a name which Wetstein says betrays the fifth 
centnry. Further, from the probable conjecture, that this 
manuscript was written by one of the order of the Acoemets, 
Oudin concludes against its antiquity; but Wetstein contents 
himself witli asserting, tiiat it could not have been written 
before the fiflh century, because Alexander, who founded this 
order, lived about the year 430. From this statement, pur 
sued more at large, Michaelis deduces a reason for pacing 
less regard to the Codex Alexandrinus than many eminen 

• Vet Test. Graoe. a Baber, Prolcgom. p. txv. 

• PaUeoff. Onec. p. 185. 

« rp 4^109. of his edittoo of Woide's Notitia Codlcis Alenndrtiil 
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erities hxfe done, and for the pTeference that is dne, in many 
respects, to ancient T;praions, oefore any single manuscript, 
because the antiquity of the former, which is in general 
greater than tiiat of the latter, can be determined with more 

Srecision. Dietelmaier, who has more recently investigrated 
lis question, is of opinion that this manuscript was written 
towards the close of tne fourth, or early in the fifth centuTy :i 
and this, which is the most probable opinion, is adopted by 
Mr. Baber.s 

The value of the Alexandrian manuscript has been dif- 
ferently appreciated by different writers. Wetstein is no 
great admirer of it, nor does Michaelis estimate it highly, 
either on account of its internal excellence or the value of 
its readings. The principal charge which has been pro- 
duced against the Alexandrian manuscript, and which 
has been strongly urged by Wetstein, is its haying been 
altered from me Latin yersion. It is incredible, says 
Michaelis, who once ag^reed in opinion with Wetstein, but 
found occasion to alter his sentiments, that a transcriber who 
lived in Egyot, should have altered the Greek text from a 
Latin version, oecause Egypt belonged to the Greek diocese, 
and Latin was not understood there. On this subject Woide 
has eminently displayed his critical abilities, and ably de- 
fended the Greek manuscripts in general, and the Uodex 
Alexandrinus in particular, from the charge of having been 
corrupted from the Latin. Griesbach concurs with Woide,' 
and both have contributed to confirm Michaelis in his new 
opinion. K this manuscript has been corrupted from a ver^ 
sion, it is more reasonable to suspect the Coptic, the version 
df the country in which it was written. Between this manu- 
script and both the Coptic and Syriac versions, there is a 



remarkable coincidence. Griesbach has observed, tint this 
manuscript follows three different editions : the Byzantioe 
in the G<»Bnels, the Western edition in the Actsof tiie Km. 
ties, and the Catholic epistles, which form the middle di 
vision of this manuscript, and Uie Alexandrine in the episda 
of Saint Paul. The transcriber, if this assertion be true, 
must have copied the three parts of the Greek Testameot 
from three different manuscripts of three different editioDg. 
It is observable, that the readings of the Codex Alexandri 
nus coincide very frequently not only with the Coptic and 
the old S}rriac, but with the new Synac and the Etfaiopje ; 
and this circumstance favours the hypothesis, that this mam- 
script was written in Eg^rpt, because the new Syriac renion 
having been collated with Egyptian manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament, and the Ethiopic version being taken im. 
mediately from them, have necessarily the readb^ cf tba 
Alexandrine edition. 

The Alexandrian manuscript is written in uncial or capital 
letters, without any accents or marks of aspiration, bntvid) 
a few abbreviations nearly similar to those already noticed,* 
and also with some others which are described by Dr. 
Woide,' who has likewise explained the various points ud 
spaces occurring in this manuscript. 

A fao-simile of the Codex Alexandrinns, containing the 
New Testanient, was published at London in 1786, in folio, 
by^ the late Dr. Woide, assistant librarian of the British 
Museum, with types cast for the purpose, line for line, wi^ 
out intervals between the words, precisely as in the origi'al. 
The following specimen will convey to txie reader an idttof 
this most precious manuscript 
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John i. 1 — 7. 

G KIXPXH H NOXOrOCKAJOXOroci? 
TTPOCTONQM ' I OJeCHMOXOfOC ' 
OYTOCHN6h4JL PXMTTpOCTOKieN 
TTJktslTXAwlA^VTOVereNeTO-KXDCtD 
peiCyV YTO Y«"eKieTOOY A^eCKJ • 

oreroKieMeMXYi^cDSauHHiNi' ^ 

|<XIH2:a>H H MTOa>COCTaDM*.NooN 
K-JklTOCpaUCeMTHCKOTIA^Cbxi 
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NeiKXIHCKOTIAXYTOOYKXTe 

CAxAet4' ereMeTOJkis4cx:;jLTre 

T AXMCKIOCTTX fAevOKIOMAXy 

TcjDiaoXKi M HC-o YTOCH xeeM 

eiCN4XPTYP ^Nl l>>UwK4JLpTYJ>H 
CHTreP ITOYXpcJDTOC' INXTTAJsl 



l*'or this stereotype specimen we are indebted to the Rev. 
H. H. Baber, one of the librarians of the British Museum, 
who kindly favoured us with the use of the Alexandrian 
tn>es, with which he printed a fac-simile edition of the Old 
Testament from the Codex Alexandrinus at London, 1816- 
28, in four volumes folio.^ For the gratification of the 
English reader, the following extract is subjoined, compris- 
ing the first seven verses of Saint John's Gospel, rendered 
rattier more literally than the idiom of our langruage will 

t Dietelmaierl Dtasertttio Acadflmiea, qa& antlqaiUs OodieUi Alena- 
drtai vindicatur. H7,a 

• VeL Test Grflec. Prolegooi. p. 24. 

• In his "Sviobolae Criticee," voL L pp. 110-117. 
« See p. 221. mpra, 

• Iq the Preface to bis fiu^simile of the AlezaDdrian maoiucript of the 
New Testament, {§27-^. 

• The reader who may be desirous of further Information coneeming 
the Alexandrian manuscript, is referred to Dr. Qrabe*s prolegomena to his 
edition of the Greeic Scptuagint, and also to the prolegomena of Dr. Woide 
and of Mr. Baber, already cited, and to those of Dr. Mill and Wetstein, 

Ceflxed to their editions of the New Testament ^lee also Mtchaelis's 
Lroductlon to the NewTestament, toL H. part i. pp. 186—209., and Bishop 
Marsh's notes inpari ii. pp. 64&— 660., and Hug's Introdaction to the New 
Test vol. L pp. 268—273. Dr. Lanlner has given the table of eontents of 
(his manuscript In his Credibility of the Gospel HIstonr. part U. obap. 147. 
CWorln,evo. vol ▼. pp. 253-8S6. ; 4Co.toL ft. pp. 44-4fto 



admit, in order to convey an exact idea of the original GieM 
(above given) of the Alexandrian manuscript. 

John 1. 1-— 7. 

InTHEBEG1NNINGWA8THEW0RDAN DTHEWORDWAS 

WITHU DA N DGD W ASrrH E WORI>_^ 

HEW ASI NTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD 
ALLWKREMADKBVHIMANDWITH 
OUTH[MW.\SMADEN0TONET///iVO- 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS- 

ANDTHEUFEWASTHELIGHTOFMN 

ANDTHEUGHTINDARKNF.SSSHIN 

ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNQTITOOMPRE 

HEND- THEREWASAMNSE 

NtFROMGODWHOSEN AME WAS 

10HNTHISPA5USONCAME 

ASA WTTNI'SSTHATH EMIGHTTBSTI 

FYC0NCRRNINGTHELTGHTTH.\TA 

LLMIGHTBEUEVETUKOUGUHIM- 

II. The/3oDEX Vaticanus, No. 1309., contests thepsljii 
of antiquity with the Alexandrian manuscripL No fac-^nute 
of it has ever been published. The Romao edidoo of u< 
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Septutgint, prioted in 1590» professes to exhibit the text of 
this manuscript; and in the preface to that edition it is stated 
to have been written before the year 387, t. e, towards the 
close of the fourth century : Montfaucon and Blanchini refer 
It to the fifth or sixth <century, and Dupin to the seventh 
century. Professor Hug has endeavoured to show that it 
was written in the early part of the fourth century ; but from 
the omission of the Eusebian jM^jtx^ix and ^rnku. Bishop 
Marsh concludes with great probability that it was written 
before the close of the fifth century. The Vatican manu- 
ecript is written on parchment or veflum, in uncial or capital 
Jetters, in three columns on each page, all of which are of 
the same size, except at the beginning of a book, and with- 
out any divisions of chapters, verses, or words, but with 
accents and spirits. The shape of the letters, and colour of 
the ink, prove that it was written throughout by one and the 
same careful copyist. The abbreviations are few, being con- 
fined chiefly to those words which are in general abbreviated, 

such as 6C, KC, ic^ XC, for etot^ Kv^, itmvt, X^trrec, God^ 
Lord^ Jemt$j Christ, Originally this manuscript contained 
tiie entire Greek Bible, including both the Old and New 
Testaments ; in which respect it resembles none so much as 
the Codex Alexandrinus, uiough no two manuscripts vary 
more in their readings. The Old Testament wants the first 
forty-six chapters of Genesis, and thirty-two psalms, viz. 
from Psal. cv. to cxxxvii. inclusive ; and the New Testa- 
ment wants the latt^ part of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
▼iz. all after chapter ix. verse 14., and also Saint Paulas 
other eoistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the 
whole Book of Revelation. It appears, however, that this 
last book, as well as the latter part of the epistle to the He- 
brews, has been supplied by a modem hand in the fifteenth 
century, and, it is said, from some manuscript that had 
formerly belonged to Cardinal Bessarion. In many places 
the faded letters have also been retouched by a modern but 
careful hand : and when the person who made these amend- 
ments (whom Michaelis pronounces to have been a man of 
learning) found various readings in other manuscripts, he has 
introduced them into the Codex Yaticanus, but has still pre- 
served the original text; and in some few instances he has 
Tentured to erase with a penknife. Various defects, both in 
orthography and language, indicate that this manuscript was 
executed by an Egyptian copyist. Instead of omju^*, &c, 
he has written wmn/c^** ^f/u^^tm, AJiictftf^vrsiii, which occura only 
! n Coptic or Gneco-coptic MSS. He has also written wnt for 
tt-rot, as may be seen in the celebrated Rosetta inscription ; 
uStr, Irmv, imix6stv, aw\fliTo, and ittfjtAfnvf^i'n^ as in the inscnption 
of the Theban Memnon; and Mp^uixv and ^i^cva?, as the 
Alexandrians wrote, according to the testimony of Sextus 
Empiricus. These peculiarities show that the Codex Vati- 
canus exhibits the Egv ptian text, subsequent to the third 
eentuiy, according to the Alexandrine Recension of Gries- 
bach, though it exhibits many additions (in the Gospel of 
8aint Matuiew for instance) which are not found in other 
manuscripts of this recension. 

It has oeen supposed that this manuscript was collated hj 
the editors of the Complutensian Polyglott, and even that this 
edition was almost entirely taken from it; but Bishop Marsh 
has shown by actnid comparison that this was not the case. 

Dr. Seholz made use of the collection of Julius de St. 
Anastasia, which was executed before the year 1669, and 
which is now preserved in the royal library at Paris.* 

The Vatican manuscript has been repeatedly collated by 
various eminent critics, from whose extracts Wetstein col- 
lected numerous various readings ; but the latest and best 
ooUation is that hj Professor Birch, of Copenhagen, in 1781. 
Although the antiquity of the Vatican manuscript is indis- 
patable, it is by no means easy to determiue between its 
comparative value and that of tne Alexandrian manuscript ; 
nor IS there any absolute and universal standard by which 
their severaj excellencies may be estimated. With regard 
to the Old Testament, if any Greek manuscript were now 
extant, containing an exact copy of the several books as they 
were originally translated, such manuscript would be perfect, 
and, consequently, the most valuable. The nearer any copy 
comes to this penection, the more valuable it must be, and 
vice vend. In its present state the Hebrew text cannot de- 
termine fully the value of these M8S. in their relation to 
one another : and yet, as that text receives great assistance 
from both, it proves that both deserve our nighest regard. 
It is w^orthy of remark, that neither of them has the asterisks 
of Origen, though both of them were transcribed in the fifth 

* Sefaolx, Nov. Test voL L Proleg. p. 3d 
Vo*. L 3P 



eenUny ; which. Dr. Kennieott observes,^ is ne proof that 
they were not taken either mediately or immediately from 
the Hexapla. The Vatican and Alexandrian manuscripts 
differ from each other in the Old Testament chiefly in this[-^ 
that, as they contain books, which have been corrected by 
different persons, upon different principles; and as they 
differ greatly in some places in their interpolations,— so they 
contain many words which were either derived from different 
Greek versions, or else were translated by one or both of 
the transcribera themselves from the Hebrew text, which 
was consulted by them at the time of transcribing. 

On the ground of its internal excellence, Michaelis pre- 
ferred the Vatican manuscript (for the New Testament) to 
the Codex Alexandrinus. It, however, that manuscript be 
most respectable which comes the nearest to Origen's 
Hexaplar copy of the Septuagint, the Alexandrian manu- 
script seems to claim that merit in preference to its rival : 
but if it be thouffht a matter of superior honour to approach 
nearer the old Greek vereion, uncorrected by Origen, that 
merit seems to be due to the Vatican.' 

The annexed engraving exhibits a specimen of the Vatican 
manuscript from a fac-simile traced in the year 1704 for Dr. 
Grabe, editor of the celebrated edition of the Septuadnt, 
which is noticed in a subsequent part of this work. The 
author has reason to believe that it is the most faithful fac- 
simile ever executed of this MS. It was made by Signer 
Zacagni, at that time principal keeper of the Vatican "Library, 
and it is now preserved among Dr. Grabe's manuscripts ix 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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MHNfP€MnTNTOrMAtKM' 

K AlC rCUHMHNGNMCCtU 

"Tnc A rxM AXtt> c» AC en my 

no TAMO YTOVXOB>.p^A« 
>f KOI X9 NCA.VO lOVpAMor 

KAI6tAONOPfiu:eiCerneiL 
JTMTOY'^HHOC TOYI* 

TO€ TOO TO new nTo ntmc 

ASXMAXCuCfAC TorBAtt 

Aeuicr<o>kKi6fM KAiere 
NCTOAorocKyn pocie 

rddHKrioNBoy^eiTOK 

16 P€^€NrHXA.NAAli*»r€ 

n iToy iTO TAM OYTOTr>v 
BNp K^icrCN€-ro€n€Me 

TCeiPKYKMlKONK^HAor 
n?lAe£AfpON»JfX€TOAHo 

BOPPAKMNe<p€AHM€C^ 
XHCMNTTUJ 

This (ac-simile has been most carefully and aoeurately 
copied, under tiie direction of the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, the 
keeper of that noble repositoxy of literature, to whom the 
author now offers his acknowledgments for his kind assist* 
ance on this occasion. The passage represented in our 
engraving contsins the firet three verses of the first chapter 
of the prophet £zekiel, of which the following is a literal 
English version: 

» Dim. n. pp. 413-415. ^ . . , • « «» ,«m 

■ SisooT Zacuni's Letter to Dr. Grabe, dated Rorae, nar. 89. 1701^ 
in Dr.1CenDicot?6 Dim. li. pp. 408—411. Michaelis, vol. if. part i pp. 341— 
360. Part ii. pp. 810-820. Hug'a Introd. to the New TeM. toL I. pp 
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NNOWrrCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 
IKTBX 
TIETHYEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIPTHOFTHBMONtb 
WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 
OFTHECAPTIVESBYTkB 
RIVERCHOBARAvD 
THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 
ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGDONTHEFi 
FTHOPTHEMONTHTHU 
WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFThi 
CAPTIVrryOFTHEKI 
NGJOACHIM ANDCA 

METHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 

ZEKIELTtiESONOFBUZITHE 

PRIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEESB 

YTHERIVERCHo 

BARANDUP0NMEWA8 

THEHANDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDANDLO 

AWHIRLWNDCAMEOUTOF 

THENORTHANDAGREATCLOUD 

WITHIT 

No fao-eimile edition (like that of the Alexandrian mann- 
script of the New Testament edited by Dr. Woide, and of 
the Old Testament by the Rev. H. H. Baber) has ever 
been executed of the precious Vatican manuscript. Dunn? 
the pontificate of Pius VI. the Abate Spoletti contemplated 
the publication of it, for which purpose he deliyered a memo- 
rial to the Pope. No pubiie permission was ever given : 
and though the PontifTs private judgment was notunnivour- 
able to the undertaking, yet, as nis indulgence would have 
been no securi^ against the vengeance of the inquisition, 
Spoletti was obugM to abandon his design.* It is« however, 
but just to add, that no obstacles were thrown in the way 
of tne collation of manuscripts in the Vatican for Dr. 
Holmes's critical edition of the Septoagint version, of which 
some account will be found in the BiBuoeRAPHic^L Appen- 
dix to the second volume. 



§ 3. ACCOUNT OF ANCIKNT MANUSCRIPTS (KNTIRX OR IN PART) 
CONTAINING THE SKPTUAOINT OR GREEK VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

L 7^ Codex Cottonianui. — U. T%e Codex Sarramanuo^^ 
nL The Codem Col^ertmui^-^TV. The Codex Cmtareut, 
ArgaUeue, or Argenteo'Purpureue. — ^V. The Codex Am^ 
broeianut. — VI. The Codex CouUnianut. — VIL The Codex 
^oHUano^VaticaTUU, — ^Vm. The Codex Turicentio. 

It is not precisely ftnown what number of manuscripts 
of the Greek version of the Old Testament are extant The 
highest number of those collated by the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
for his splendid edition of this version, is one hundred and 
thirty-five. Nine of them are described, as being written in 
uncial characters, and as having furnished him with the most 
important of the various readings, with which his first volume 
is enriched : besides these he nas noticed Bixty4kree others, 
written in cursive or small characters, and which have like- 
wise furnished him with various lections. Of these manu- 
scripts the following are more particularly worthy of notice, 
on account of their rarity and value.' 

1. The Codex Cottonianus is not only the most ancient 
but the most correct manuscript &at is extant. It was 
originally brought from Philippi by two Greek bishops, who 
presented it to king Henry VlII. whom ^ey informed that 
tradition reported it to have been the identical copy which 
had belonged to the celebrated Origen, who lived in the 
former half of the third century. Queen Elizabeth gave it 
to Sir John Fortescue, her preceptor in Greek, who, desirous 
of preserving it for posterity, placed it in the Cottonian 
library. This precious manuscript was almost destroyed by 

t MlehaeDti ik>L 1L put 1. p. 181., ptrtlL op. 644,645. 

• Our deflcriptioot are cblelly abridged from ut. Holmes*! Praiatio ad 
PAntateiichum, cap. ii. prefixed to the flnt volame of hla crltioal editUm 
ar the «epiaacint voraioa pabUahed at Oxford, In 1798^ folfo. 



the calamitous fire which consumed Cotton House at^esv 
minster, in the year 1731. Eighteen fragments are all thai 
now remain, and of these, both the leaves, and conaequeaily 
the writing in a just proportion, are contracted into a )py 
compass ; so that what were large are now small capiuis. 
These fragments are at present deposited in the Biiiuli 
Museum.' 

In its original state, the Codex Cottonianus cootaiiMd (u 
hundred and sixty-five leaves, in the quarto size; it is viit 
ten on vellum, in uncial characters, the line nmniosr aloiig 
the whole width of the page, and each line consisUDg, u 
general, of twenty-seven, rarely of thirty letters. Tiirte 
letters are almost every where of the same length, exr<^ 
that at the end of a line thej are occasionally somewhat jesi. 
and in some instances are interlined or written over ^e )!»« 
Like all other very ancient manuscripts, it has no accents or 
spirits, nor any distinction of woras, verses, or chapteo. 
The words are, for the most part, written at foil lencfth.wiQ 
the exception of the well known and frequent abbrcTutiooi 

of KC, KN, ec, eN, for K»5f»c and HufM, Lord^ and e«,eD, 
God. Certain consonants, vowels, and diphthonfrg are also 
interchanged.^ The coherence of the Ureek text is rny 
close, except where it is divided by the interposition of tix 
very curious paintings or illuminations with which thii 
manuscript is decorated. These pictures were two hundred 
and fifty in number, and consist of compositions viiiuD 
square frames, of one or of several figures, in general ca 
exceeding two inches in height ; ana these frames, vhid 
are four inches square, are occasionally divided into tw? 
compartments. The heads are perhaps too large, but tbe 
attitudes and draperies have considerable merit: and ther 
are by conipetent judges preferred to the miniatures tli 
adorn the Yienna manuscnpt, which is noticed in pp. SSi, 
228., infra. Twenty-one fragments of these illuminatica 
were engraved in 1744, on two large folio plates, at the a- 
pense ot the society of Antiquaries of London. More frag- 
ments must have been preserved than the eighteen which t 
present remain ; because none of those engraved are now it 
be met with.^ On an examination of the Codex Cotto 
ianus, with a view to take a fac-simile of some one of is 
fragments for this w:ork, they were found in a nearly pulTer- 
ized and carbonized state, so that no accurate copy could W 
made. The annexed engrraving therefore is copiea from tU 
of the Antiquarian Society.* The subject on the right hzal 
is Jacob delivering his son Benjamin to his brethreu, ^ 
they may go a second time into Egypt, and buj corn for bio- 
selr and his family. The passajge of Genesis, which it ii 
intended to illustrate, is ch. xliii. 13, 14., of which the fill' 
lowing is a representation in ordinary Greek charactcis; tU 
woids preserved being in capital letters. 

KAlTONA^A^ONTMny Xet^ not ent 
JTANTEZKATABHTEIIPOI rot tu^ 

nON'OAEeZMOTAQH v/uf y^^ »«f 
TIONTOrANepanOT-KAl ^anM^m^M rm 

A^A«ONTMaNTON Sta uu TDr Bof 

AM£lN*ErnM£NrAPKAd«if 

MAIHTEKNQMAI. 



In English, thus: 

AL60T0URBR0THER take, and a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe ma 

NANDMAYSdGIVE you &vour be 
FORETHEMANTH AT he may send back 
YOURBROTHER and Benj 
AMINASF0RMEA8 I have been be 
KBAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM bereaved. 

The subject on the left hand of the engraving is 1^0^ 
interview with his brethren in his own house, on their ntan 
into Egypt. It illustrates Genesis xliii. 30, 31., and is « 
follows :-— 

• Cataloffna Bibliotheca Cottonianm, p. 966. <Mki, I8BS.) (^A7'iC«» 
kgue of MBS. In the King*a library, pp. Till. tz. ^ 

« These permutations were a fruitiul aoarce of errors Ib nanuscnp 
Some instancea of them arc pven Sect VI. f 1. Ui. 1. ia^ra 

• Catalog oa BIbltothecoB Gottoniana, p. 36& » ^ r* 

• Vetuau Monumema, quai ad Reram Brltaimieanim ■eaowa^ 
aenrandam Bocietaa Antiquarioram aamptti ano cdrada enram Mom 
1747, foUo, torn. i. PL LTVIL No. VL et VIL 
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* T«{ij^9ii /f Innr nmr 
TPE*£TOrAPTABNTBPA atrna 
TnAABA«lATTOrKAm2H'n nMfunr 
EISEAenNAEEIXTOTAMEIn «tt»i»r 
ENKKEI'KAINI^AMENOSTO nKnnr 
i=EAenNENEKPATEr2ATO'iiu im 

In English, thus; 
And Joacph wis duccnnpcnei)' 
FORhi.BOWELSy EARNED 

TOWARDSHISBROTHER'ANDbeSOUGbt ■mhere to wmd- 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISCHAMBer. he we 
PT^rHERE-ANDWHENHEH AD WASHED hu bo. and 
K>.MEFORTHHEEG3TRA[NED hioMelf uid laid 
Set oa brewl. 

The l>r)[er Greek chiracleiB at the foot of our fac-aimile 
ire copied from the third plate of Mr. Astle'a work on the 
Z>risin of Writing : the; exhibit the first fniir wards of Gen. 
[iv. 17. of the same size as in the Codex Cottonianus Gene- 
lews, before the nccnrrence of the calaniitoua fire above 
■oticed. The lose of the consiuued parts nf this precious 
nanusi-rtpt would have been irrepardble, had not extra<.*i of 
m various readini[s biicn made by diRnrent learned men, 
Fhich have hnrn ]iresprved to llit! present lime. Thus the 
ollations of it by AtthhUhop Usher and Patrick Youn^^. in 
tie middle of the seventeenth century, are printed in the sixth 
.:>lume nf Bishop Walton's Polyfflotl Rdition of the Bible, 
k rnhbishi^ Usher's auto^nph coUniion is deposited in the 
t ' ><lleian library, nmaa)[ llie other MSS. of that distinguished 
r>.-latp. The principal various readinjB, noted by Dr. Gale, 
j-w/.rds the close of the sane cenlury, are entered in the 
larein of an Aldtne edition of the Greek version, which 
iiHs:'qnently belnnfred to the Inte Dr. KennicDtt, Bnt the 
loat valuable collation is th'-it made in the year 1703, by Dr. 
rrab«, who was deeply skilled in palnography, and be- 
iicathed by him to tbe'Bodleian Library, whence the Rev. 
*r- Owen published it at London, in 1TT9, In an octavo vo- 
ime. Dr. Holmes has chiefly followed Grahe's extract of 
irf oua ieadiD|[8,in his critical editicu of the Septuagint, but 



he has occasionall; availed himself <^ Aichbiihop Uihei'i 
collation.' 

The Codex Ootlonianaa is the most ancient manuscript of 
anv pnrt of the Old Tesiament that is extant. It is acknow- 
ledEed to have been written towards the end of the/utwM, or 
in the brgiitning of thcfif(h rentury; and it seldom a^reea . 
with any manuscript or pinled edition, except the Codex 
AlerandrinuB, which has heen described in pp.332— 9S4. of 
the present volume. I'here are, ao^ordlng to Dr. Holmes, Bt 
least twenty instances in which this manuscript expresaea 
the moaning of the original Hebrew more accuratelj than 
any other exemplars. 

11. HI. The Codices Sahravuitos (now in the Fnblifl 
Library of the Academy at LeydeiO, and CoLBEirninis (for- 
merly numberfd 30H4. among the Colbert MSS., but at pr^ 
sent depnsiled in (he Koyal Library at Paris), are distinct 
parts of the same manuscript, and contain the Pentateuch, 
and the hooks of Joshua unJ Judges. The Codex Sarravii^ 
nus is defective in those very leaves, viz. seven in Eiodu8| 
thirteen in Leviticus, and two in Numbers, which are found 
in the Coibertine manuscript; the writing of which, aa well 
Bs the texture of the vellum, and other peculiarities, am« so 
closely with those of the Codex Sarravianus, as to demnn- 
strnte Iheif perfect identity. These manuacripta are neatly 
written on thin vellum, in UDcial letters, with which soma 
round charactera are intermixed. The contiacUons or ab- 
breviationa, permutDlions of letters, Stc. are the same whicli 
are found in the Codex Cottonianus. These two Codices, at 
they nrc termed, may be referred to the fifth or sixth century. 
To some pnn^rapbs of the book of Leviticus titles or heads 
have been prefixed, evidently by a later hand. 

IV. The Codex Ccsasecs (which is also frequently called 
the Codex Aroekteus, and Codex AaaEirnu-PuRPuaEua, 
because it is written in lihifr hliers on purple tfUum) ia pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna. The letters are 
beautiful but thick, partly round and partly square. In aiae, 
it approximates to the quarto form : it consists of twenty-six 
limher catlsHnn ns inidE b^ Ihe emm<;iit critic. Cruilui, wlio hlfhJr 
mncied Ihr Cuilri rmionianu* in Iwo cUiwnuion* piibti>h*d br lilir 
litliitm in 1744 will iru. Cniiiua'i colli ' ■ - ■• . 

tiMpubli>>irduZiirir)>iiiim>~1731 li li 
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leaTBfl only, Ihe first twenty-foar of which contain a liBg^ 
ment of the book of Genesis, vis. from chapter iii. 4. to chap, 
▼iii. 34. ; the two last contain a fiaffinent of St Lake's Gos- 
pel, viz. chapter xxiv. verses 21—49. In Wetstein's critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament, these two leayes are 
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denoted by the letter N. The first twentY-four leavn n 
ornamented with forty-eight curions mintatare imntinin 
which Lambecias refers to the age of Constantine ; but. frc? 
the shape of the letters, this manuscript is rather to be 8s 
signed to the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixfb 
century. In these pictures, the divine prescience and mi 
dence are represented by a hand procoeding out of a cW: 
and tiiey exhibit interesting specimens of the habits, cogtcasj 
and amusements of those early limes.^ From the ocearren 
of the words Mrwatc (Kiidruu) instead of x'**"^ [<^it^\ 
and Afiifuukm (JinmekK) instead of A^ifMji^ {JUnnukca)^ D* 
Holmes is of opinion that this manuscript was writtea iri 
dictation. Vowels, consonants, &c. are interchanged in tj^ 
same manner as in the Codex Cottonianus, and simiJaTabW 
viations are likewise found in it. In some of its readiap 
the Codex Caesareus resembles the Alexandrian maoosnix 
In his letter to the Bishop of Durham, nublished in vS, 
and containing a specimen of his proposeo new edition oftb! 
Septuagint version with various lections,' Dr. Holmes pnoteii 
the entire text of this MS. which had been collated and i^ 
vised for him by Professor Alter, of Vienna ; and hp tl» 
gave an engraved fac-simile of the whole of its seraji 
page. From this fao-«imile the foregoinj|r specimen is copKC 
Y. The CoDKX AMSROsiAifus derives its name from the Ag* 
brosian Library at Milan, where it is preserved : it it p 
bably as old as the seventh century. This manoscrtpt a i 
large square quarto (by Montfaucon erroneously tensed i 
folio), written in three columns in a round uncial chuiete. 
The accents and spirits, however, have evidently beenadti 
by a later hand. 

VI. The CoDxx Coisliniaitus originally belong^ to M. 
Seguier, Chancellor of France in the middle of the tntt 
teenth centuij,a munificent collector of biblical maoDsam , 
from whom it passed, by hereditary succession, to the Dx 
de Coislin. From his liorary it was transferred iDto thit i 
the monastery of Saint Germaln-De»-Prez, and theooe irt 
the Royal Library at Paris, where it now is. According n 
Montfaucon, by whom it is particularly described, * ii is a 
(|uarto,and was written in a beautiful round uncial characif„ 
in the nxM, or at the latest in the eevenih century. Bot the 
accents and spirits have been added by a comparaUTelyrKoi 
hand. It consists of two hundred and twentv-fiix lezm d 
vellum, and formerly contained the oetaieueh (that is the fin 
books of Moses, ana those of Joshua, Judges, and Rothj^ibf 
two books of Samuel and the two books of Kin|;9 ; but it i 
now considerably mutilated by the injuries of time. % 
copyist was totally ignorant of Hebrew, as is evident fie 
the following inscription, which he has placed at the begi> 
ning of the book of Genesis; — £«(»#«& fn^A E/Smick, e?^ r> 

XfjLW9nfi»c9y Myu a/uvMT,— that is, Betptfid' in Bdirm^ irkt 
Wig interpreted ia (or means) the Words of Dayt^ or ik 
history of the daysj i. e. the history of the six days^wodof 
creation. This word B^fimd- {Bariseth) is no other than ^ 
Hebrew word n^vma (BeaESHiTH) in the beginning, whiefci5 
the first word in the book of Genesis. Montfaucon fpither 
observed that this manuscript contained readings Terrflioiff 
to those of the Codex Alexandrinus ; and his remark is osh 
finned by Dr. Holmes, so far as respects the Pentatenciu 

VII. The CoDXX Basiliaho- Vatic ahvs is the last of ^ 
MSS. in uncial characters collated by Dr. H. It fonDeiir 
belonjged to a monastery in Calabria, whence it was tit» 
fenedby Pietro Memniti, superior of the monks of the on» 
of Saint Basil at Rome, into tiie library of his monastetr; » 
thence it passed into the papal library of the Vatican, wliffi 
it is now numbered 3,106. It is written on veUain, ii » 
long leaning uncial characters; and according to Mooi6bax 

t The whole fortr-elffht embelllehiDents are enfraten iBjf^i'^ 
▼olome of Lambeciua'8 Gommenterionim de anfOiCissiflu buMuk* 
C««area.Vlndobonen«i, libri vlil. (Vindobonc, 16&-1871 falMj* 
They are also repabliabed in Neaeellua'a Breviamm el WPS^. 
CkKnmentarlorum BlbUothec» CawareB-Vinrtoboiienita (wwaa; 
parte, In 2 vola. foMo), vol. i. pp. 66-102. : and afain In the tt"^ h**- 
▼olume of Kollariue'a eeconii edhlon of Lambecloa'a CoauDeottn («^ 
doboDB, 1766-1782, 8 v«»Ib. folio). Montiaucon'a ftc-tJmUe of the cJl.^^ 
tera (Palaographia Qrasca, p. 194.) has been i?*de Jamilto to ByiJ 
readera, by a portion of It which baa been copied byMr. AnWww 
OrWn of WritYof, plate IH. p. 70.) ; but hta enr«t^ *■ ?^ ^L f««S 
(Bibliocnphlcal Decameron, vol. I. p. xUv.) to have deitoed frja J^ 
OTicioaT, and to have executed the fitc-almlle In too i»«^,« ""^f^ i 
D. has himaelf given a moat beautiful fao-atmile of ««<>( iSiP^rr?* 
thfa MS. In the third volume of hte nbUofraphieal and AntiqoimiTW 

in France and Germany. _ ^ _»_^^ * t n T.Hsr» 

a Honorabili et admodnm Reverendo, Bhnte Barrfngtoo, LUD JJ^ 
DuneUnenal, Epialola, Complen Oeneain ex Oodjee T^^t^l 
Cseeareo-Vlndobonenal expreeeam. etTeetamentl Vetena Orw:>.J^*|^ 
fleptoaghitarviralia com Variia Lectkmlbna deaoo 'dW' ^tf?S 
DeStRobertua Holmea, 9. T. P. e. CoOeglo n»^« Sffi^JjL ttT 
In Aeademk Oxonlenai Foeticea Prslector. Of«ml^Jn»cracv. p» 
t HbttoCheca Ooldloittia,oUm8«gaierlBna, W^ Puia, 17% 
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^n'as executed in the ninth centuiy. Dr. Holmes consideis it 
Lo be a manuscript of considerable value and importance, 
which, though in many respects it corresponds with the other 
M^S. collated by him, yet contains some valuable lections 
M^hich are nowhere else to be found. On this account it is to 
be regretted that the Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus ia impeifect 
both at the beffinninfir and end. 

Vlll. The UoDKxTuRiCBNsis is numbered 262 in Dr. Par- 
»on^8 catalogue of MSS. collated for the book of Psalms, in 
iiis continuation of the magnificent edition of (he Septuagint 
^ooomenced by the late Kev. Dr. Holmq^ It is a quarto 
nanuscript of the book of Psalms, the writing of which 

> roves it to have been executed at least in the eleventh cen- 
ury, if not much earlier ; and consists of two hundred and 
wenty-two leaves of extremel]^ thin purple vellum ; and the 
ilver characters and golden initial letters are in many parts 
o decayed by the consuming hand of time, as to be with 
ifficulty legible. The portions of the Psalms wanting in 
bis M6. are Psal. i. — ^xxv. ; xxx. I. — xxxvi. 20. ; xli. 6«— 
liii. 2. ; Iviii. 13.^-4ix. 4. ; Ixiv. 11. Ixxi. 4. ; xcii. 3.— zciii. 
. ; and xcvi. 12.-«-xcvii. 8. Several of the ancient ecclesi- 
stical hymns, which form part of this MS., are also mutt- 
ited. It is, however, consolatory to know that those portions 
f the Psalms which are deficient in the Codices Alexandri- 
us and Vaticanus may be supplied from the Codex Turi- 
eosis :* and this circumstance, it should seem, occasioned 
tie generally accurate traveller, Mr. Coxe (whose error has 
een implicitly copied by succeeding writers) to state that the 
IS. here described once formed part of the Codez Vati- 
anas.2 

4. ACCOUHT or TBB PRINCIPAL HANUSCRIFTS CONTAINING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, ENTIRE OR IN PART, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
USED IN CRITICAL EDITIONS Or THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The autographs, or manuscripts of the New Testament, 
irhich were written either by the apostles themselves, or by 
luanoenses under their immediate inspection,' have long 
inee perished; and we have no information whatever con- 
eniing their history. The pretended autograph of St. 
f ark's Gospel at Venice is now known to be nothing more 
lan a copy of the Latin veraion,* and no existing manu- 
?ripts of the New Testament can be traced hio^her than Ihe 
mith century; and most of them are of stin later date, 
ome contain the whole of the New Testament ; otiiere corn- 
rise particular books or finements of books ; and there are 
^veral which contain, not iiraole books arranged according 

> their usual order, but detached portions or lessons {araf 
m(rm)j appointed to be read on certain days in the public ser- 
ice of the Christian church ; from which again whole books 
ive been put together. Hiese are called Lectinnaria^ and 
-e of two sorts : 1. EvangtUsteria^ containing lessons from 
le four Gospels ; and, 2. Jpoalolos, comprising lessons from 
le Acts and Epistles, and sometimes only the Epistles 
lemselves. When a manuscript contains Both parts, Mi- 
laelis says that it is called ApoatolO'Evangelion, Forty-six 
vangelisteria were^^oUated by Griesbach for the four Gos- 
^Is of his edition of the New Testament ; and seven Leo- 
>naria or Apostoli, for the Acts and Epistles.* Some manu- 
Tipts, again, have not only the Greek text, but are 
compamed with a vereion, which is either interlined, or in 
parallel column ; these are called Codices BiUngues, The 
neatest number is in Greek and Latin ; and the Latin vereion 
, in general, one of those which existed before the time of 
;roine. As there are extant Syriac-Arabic and Gothic-Latin 
anuscripts, MichaeUs thinks it probable that there formerly 
isted Greek-Syriac, Greek-Gotnic, and other manuscripts 

The preceding description of the Codex Turicensis is abridged ftma 
ofesAor Breiiinger's scarce tract, addressed to Cardinal Quirini, and en- 
ed, ** De anttqnlasimo Turiceaais Bibliotbecee Graeco Paalmonim Libro, 
istola. Turici. 1748." 4to. 

» xSee Coxe's TraTels in Switzerland, in Pinkerion's Collection of 
yaj^es and Travels, voL vi. p. 672. 4to. 
» Saint Paul dictated most of liis epistle to amanuenses ; bat. to prevent 

> circulation of spurious letters, ne wrote the concluding benediction 
:h his own hand. Compare Rom. xri- ^ Gal. vL 11. and SThess. iii. 17, 
with 1 Cor. xvf. 21. 

• See voL ii. p. 306, and mrte 9. 

Griesbach, rroleg. ad Nov Test, torn, i. pp. cziz— cxxii. In the second 
uuTe of his dymboICB Criticos (pp, 3--30>5 I>r. G. has descrioed eleven 
portant Evangelisteria, which nad either been not collated before, or 
re newiT examined and collated by himself. Michaelis, voL ii. part i. 

161- 163. part ii. 639, 640. The Rev. Dr. Dibdin has described a superb 
usgelieterium, and has given fac-slmiles of iu ornaments, in the first 
ume of his Bibliograpbical Decameron, pp. xcii— xciv. This precious 
ausrript is supposed to have been written at the close of the eleventh, 
early in the thirteenth century. The UluoiiiiatioDt are executed with 
giilu' baaoty and ileUcaey. 



of that kind, in which the original and some yersion were 
written together.^ Where a transcriher, instead of copying 
fr(»n one and the same ancient manuscript, selects from seve- 
ral those readings which appear to him to be the best, ^e 
manuscript so transcribed is termed a Codex Critieus, 

LMdnu9cnpt9 vritten in Uncial or Capital Lettert^ 

\^^K»* The CoDBX Albxaitorinus. See a description ol 
it among^ the manuscripts containing the Old and New Tes- 
taments m Greek, pp. 292—224. ntpra. Except in the four 
Gospels (the copyist of which followed a manuscript of the 
Constantinopolitan Recension), this manuscript is considered 
the standard MS. of the Alexandrine Recension. 

IT. — B. The Codex Vaticanus. It is described in pp. 384 
— ^226. Dr. Scholz refers it to the Alexandrine Recension, 
except in the Gospel of St. Matthew, in which there are many 
additions not found in other manuscripts of this family. 

III. — C. The Codex Ephremi, or Codex Regius, 1905, 
(at present 9.) is an inTsluable Codex Rescriptus, written on 
vellum, and is of very high antiquity. The nrstpart of this 
manuscript contains seyeral Greek works of Ephrem the 
Syrian, written towards the close of the twelfth, or perhaps 
of the thirteenth century, over some more ancient writings 
which had been erased, though the traces are still visible, and 
in moat places leffible. These more ancient writings appear 
to have contained the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment (considerable fragments of which are still extant), and 
the entire New Testament. Both were onginally written 
continuously; but they were so completely intermingled, 
inverted, or transposed, by the unknown later coppsts or 
Ephrem*s treatises, as to render these venerable remains of 
Scripture almost useless.^ The chasms in the New Testa- 
ment are very numerous. They are specified by Wetstein, 
from whom tney have been copied by Michaelis and Gries- 
bach. The text is not divided into columns ; the uncial 
characters are larger than those of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
without accents, and the words are not divided. There are 
large initial letters at the beginning of each section ; and the 
text is sometimes divided into articles, not much larger than 
our verses. A small cross indicates the end of a division ; a 
full point below a letter is equivalent to a comma, and in the 
middle to a semicolon. The Gospels follow the divisions of 
Ammonius, and also have the t«txoi, a primd manu ; the see* 
tions of the epistles sometimes agree with the date^^mmt or 
lessons occurring in the MSS. which are known to have been 
written in Egypt. Tlie titles and subscriptions to the seve- 
ral books are very brief, without any of the additions which 
are sometimes found in the Codex Alexandrinus. llie Codex 
Ephremi exhibits the text of the Alexandrine Recension in 
its greatest purity, and numerous other indications of its 
Effyptian origin. In this manuscript the disputed verse, 
John V. 4., is written* not in the text, out as a marginal scho> 
lion. Wetstein coniectured, ^at this was one of the manu- 
scripts that were collated at Alexandria in 616 with the new 
Synac version ; but of this there is no evidence. From a 
marginal note to Heb. viii. 7. the same critic also argued, that 
it was written before the institution of the feast of the Virgin 
Mary ; that is, before the year 542. But his arguments are 
not considered as wholly decisive by Michaelis, who only 
asserts its g[reat antiquity in general terms. Bishop MarsQ 
pronounces it to be at least as ancient as the seventh century ; 
Professor Hug considers it to be even older than the Code]( 
Alexandrinus ; and Dr. Scholz refers it, with much probabi<r 
lity, to the sixth century. The readings of the Codex Ephr^ 
mi, like &ose of all other very ancient manviscripts, are ia 
favour of the Latin; but there is no satisihctory evidence that 

• Introduction to the New Test. toL U. part i. p. 164. 

« In tlie following catalogae of Manuscnpt Letters ofthe Alphabet, A. to 
U. andX. denote the references nuuje by Wetstein, Griesbsch, andScholi, 
in their respective critical editions of the New Testament, to the mana- 
scripts described in this catajaciie- The letters V. W. Y. %. T. and A. de- 
note the references made by acholz aloqe. Where no authorities are 
specified for particular manuscripts, in order to avoid the unnecessary 
multiplication of references, it is proper to state tliat this catalogue of 
aanuicripta has been drawn up from a careful examination of the Pn>> 
legomena of Dr. Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz, from Griesbach's 
By mbolflB Critic so, from Hug's Introduction tp the New Testament, ao^ 
from Michaelis's Chapter on " the Bianuscripts that have been used in 
Editions of the Greek Testament," wiib Bishop Marsh's supplementarj 
Annotations, which collectivel;f form the greater part of the lecoml 
volume of Michaelis's Introduction to the New Testament 

• Catalogus Codicum Bbnuscriptorum Bibliotheee Rcurie* torn. \\. p. 2. 
In pp. 3— &, the compiler of the Catalogue [M. Anicet MeUotl has given an 
inoiex of the several passages of the Old and New Testament restored to 
their proper order, with references to the leaves of the manuscripts where 
they are aetoally to be found. Montfaucon (Palnographia Grieca, pp. SlSk 
214.) has given a ftc-sin^ile of this manuscript, which Frofeeeor Hug m« 
ia not equal in point of 6la|aaco la the original manuaoripl. 
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it has been corrupted from th^ Latin veTsion. It has been 
altered by a critical collator, who, according to Grjesbach, 
miiat have lived many years after the time when the raanu- 
script was written, ana who probably erased many of the 
ancient readings. Kuater was the first who procured extracts 
from this manuscript for his edition of Dr. Mill's Greek Tes- 
tament. Wetstein has collated it with very great accuracy ; 
and the numerous readings he has quoted trom it greauy 
ephapce ttie Talue of his emtiom 
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IV.-^P, The CopKX Bez^, also called the Codvx Cisn 
br;qiknsis, is a Greek and Latin manuscript, containing thf 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. It is depc^iiaj 
in the puplic library of the University of Cambridge, to whici) 
it wfis presented by the celebrated liieodore Beza,intheye]: 
1581. Of this manuscript, which is written on Te]luiQ,iit 
quarto, without accents or marks of aspiration, or spaen 
betweep the W9r4s, the following fa^imile will con?ey « 
idea, 




« • 



SJ l§i M 



( tepresents the first three verses of the fifth chapter of 

tilnt Matthew^a Gospel, which are copied from Dr. Kipllng^s 
o-simile edition of the Codex Bezs, published at Cam- 
bridge in 1793, of which an account is given in the Bibliom- 
fhical Appendix to the second volume. We have placedthe 
latin under the Greek, in order to bring the whole within the 
compass of an octavo page^ The following is a Utpral £n^ 
iah version of this fac-simile ;-^ 



Matt V. 1—3. ,^«vf 11H 

ANI)8B»IN0THEIitn.TmmKSmEWENTWTNT0 OI0D»TA« 
ANDWHENHEWASSETIX)WN<:AMETOttM 
HISDISCIPLESANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYINO 

BLESSEDAR£THEPOORINSPf^FORTHEIRSIS 
TUEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 
t Contracted for SpnOT. Th«Gre«ktoliKi,nKETiaTi; «d*«^ 
'i for spouto. 
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Sixty-six learee of this maniucript are much torn and muti- 
lated, and ten of them have been supplied by a later transcriber. 
The Codex Bezs is noted with the letter P. bj V^etstein, 
Grie^bach, and Scholz. In the Greek it is defective, from Uie 
beginning to Matt i. 30., and in the Latin to Matt. i. 12. In 
the Latb it has likewise the following chasms, viz. Matt, vi. 

20.-,ix. 2.; Matt, xxvii. 1— rl2.; John i. IG ^ii. 2^.; Acts 

▼iii. 39,— X. 14. ; xxii. 10 — ^20. ; and from xxli. 29. to the 
end. The Gosj)e1s are arranged in the usual order of the 
Latin manuscnpts, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. It has a 
considerable number of corrections, some of which have been 
noticed by Dr, Griesbach ; and some of the pases, containing 
Matt iii. 8 — 16. John xviii. 13. — xx. 13. and Mark xv. to 
the end, are written by a later hand, which Wetstein refers to 
the tenU) century, but Griesbach to the twelfth. The Latin 
version is that which was in use before the time of Jerome, 
and is usually called the Old Italic or Ante-Hieronymian 
version. In tne margin of the Greek part of the manuscript 
there are inserted the Ammonian sections, evidently by a later 
hand ; and the words a^n^ rsuc, wm ht^ at* ^7«u, are occasion- 
ally interspersed, indicating the beginning and end of the 
AvaymrfAMTdu, or lessons readin the church. The subjects dis- 
cussed in the Gospels are sometimes written in the margin, 
sometimes at the top of the pace. But all these notations are 
manifestly the work of several persons and of different ages. 
Tlie date of this manuscript has been much contested. 
Those critics who give it the least antiquity, assign it to the 
sixth or seventh century. Wetstein supposed it to be of the 
fiflh century. Michaelis was of opinion, tnat of all the manu- 
scripts now extant, this is the most ancient Dr. Kipling, the 
editor of the Cambridge fao-simile, thought it mnc^ older than 
the Alexandrian manuscript, and that it must have been writ- 
ten in the second century. On comparing it with Greek in- 
scriptions of different ages, Bishop Marsh is of opinion that 
it cannot have been written later tnan the sixth century, and 
that it may have been written even two or three centuries 
earlier; and he finally considers it prior to all the manuscripts 
extant, except the Codex Vaticanus, and refers it to the fifth 
century, which, perhaps, is the troe date, if an opinion may 
be hazarded where so much uncertainty prevails. 

Wetstein was of opinion, from eleven coincidences which 
he thought he had discovered, that this was the identical 
manuscript collated at Alexandria in 616, for the Philoxenian 
or later Syriac version of the New Testament ; but this is a 

Soundless supposition. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
at many of tine readings by which the Codex Beze is dis- 
tinguished are found in the Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, and in 
the margin of the Philoxenian<^Yriac version. As the read- 
ings of this manoseript frequently agree with the Latin ver- 
sions before the time of St Jerome, and with the Vulgate or 
present Latin translation, Wetstein was of opinion that the 
ureek text was altered from the Latin version, or, in other 
words, that the writer of the Codex Bezie departed from the 
lectionB of the Greek manuscript or manuscnpts whence he 
copied, and introduced in their stead, from some Latin ver- 
sion, readings which were warranted by no Greek manuscript 
This charge Semler, Michaelis, Griesbach, and Bishop Marsh 
have endeavouMd to refute ; and their verdict has been gene- 
rally received. Matthaei, however, revived the charge of 
Wetstein^ and considered the text as extremely corrupt, and 
suspected that some Latin monk, who was but indifferently 
skilled in Greek, wrote in the ipargin of his New Testament 
various passages from the Greek and Latin fathers, which 
seemed to refer to particular passages. He further thought 
that this monk had noted the differences occurring in some 
Greek and Latin manuscripts of the New Testament, and 
added parallel passages of Scripture; and that from this /or- 
roffo either the monk himself, or some other person, manufac- 
tured his text (whether foolishly or fraudulently is uncertain), 
of which the Codex Bezs is a copy. But this suspicion of 
Matthaei has been little regarded in Germany, where he in- 
curred tiie antipathy of the most eminent biolical critics, by 
▼ilifying the sources of various readings from which he had 
it not in his power to draw, when he oegan to publish his 
^ition of the New Testament ; giving to the Codex Bezae, 
the Codex Claromontanus (noticed in pp. 331, 232. infra\ 
and other manuscripts of unouestionable antiquity, the appel- 
lation of Editio SoirriUs,^ Bishop Middleton considers the 
judgment of Michaelis as approximating very near to the 
trath, and has given a collation of numerous passages of the 
feceived text with the Codex Bez« ; and the result of his 

B IHthop Marsh** Leetarvi, put tt. pp. dOi 31. 



examination, which does not admit of abridgment, is, that the 
Codex Bezc, though a most venerable remain of antiquit)^ 
is not to be considered, in a cridcal view, as of mu^ autho* 
rity. He accounts for the goodness of its readings, consi- 
dered with regard to the senae, by the natural supposition of 
the great antiouity of the manuscript, which was the basis 
of the Codex Be^s ; but while its Latinizing is adnutted, he 
contends that we have no reason to infer that its readings, con- 
sidered in the same light, are therefore faulty. The learned 
prelate concludes with subscribing to the opinion of Matthaei 
somewhat mod ified. He believes that no fraud was intended ; 
but only that the critical possessor of the basis filled Its mar- 
gin with glosses and readings chiefly from the Latin, beinjg a 
Christian of the Western Church ; and that the whole colleo- 
tion of Latin passages was translated into Greek, and substi- 
tuted in the text by some one who had a high opinion of their 
value, and who was better skilled in caligraphy than in the 
Greek and Latin languaffes.' The arguments and evidences 
adduced by Bishop Aliddleton, we believe, are by many, at 
least in England, considered so conclusive, that, though the 
antiquity or the manuscript is fully admitted, yet it must be 
deemed a Latinizing manuscript, and, consequently, is of com- 
paratively little emical value. 

At the time Beza presented this manuscript to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, it had been in his possession about nine- 
teen jears ; and in his letter to that learned body, he says, 
that It was found in the nionastery of Saint Irenieus at Lyons, 
where it had lain concealed for a long time. But how it 
came there, and in what place it was written, are questions 
conoeming which nothing certain is known. Tne most 
generally received opinion is, that it was written in the west 
of Europe. 

The Cambridge manuscript has been repeatedly collated 
by critical editora of the New Testament Robert Stephens 
made extracts from it, though with no great accuracy, under 
the title of Codex 0, for his edition of ue Greek Testament, 
of 1550; as Beza also did for his own edition published in 
1582. Since it was sent to the univereity of Cambridge, it 
has been more accurately collated by Junius, whose extracts 
were used by Curcelleus and Father Morin. A fourth and 
more accurate collation of it was made, at the suggestion of 
Archbishop Usher, and the extracts were inserted in the 
sixth volume of die London Polyglott, edited by Bishop 
Walton. Dr. Mill collated it a fifth and sixth time ; but tha 
his extracts are frequently defective, and sometimes erroneousi 
appeara from comparing them with Wetstein*s New Testis 
ment, and from a new collation which was made, about the 
year 1733, by Mr. Dickenson of Saint John's College, which 
IS now preserved in the library of Jesus' College, where *c 
is n^ked O, e, 2. Wetstein's extracts are also very incorrect, 
as appears from comparing them with the manuscript itself. 

A splendid fao-simile of the Codex Bezc was published 
by the Rev. Dr. Kipling at Cambridge, under the patronage 
and at the expense of the univenity, in 1793, in 2 vols, atlas 
folio. Dr. Harwood regulated the text of the Gospels and 
Acts, in his edition of Uie Greek Testament, chiefly accord- 
ing to the readings of the Codex Bezs ; which was so highly 
valued by the learned but eccentric divine, Whiston, that in 
his '< Primitive New Testament in English" (6vo. Stam* 
ford and London, 1745), he has translated the four Gospels 
and Acts literally from this manuscript. Dr. A. Clarke, in 
his Commentary on the New Testament, has paid very par- 
ticular attention to the readings of the Codex Beze. 

v. The C^EX Claromontanus, or Regius 2245., is a 
Greek-Latin manuscript of St. Paul's Epistles found in the 
monastery of Clermont, in the diocese of Beauvais. and 
used by Beza, together with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, in 
prepanng his edition of the New Testament It is noted 
D. by ^ etstein and Griesbach in the second volumes of their 
respective editions of the Greek Testament. Sabatier sup- 
poses it to have been written in the sixth century ; Montfau- 
con places it in the seventh century ; Griesbach thinks it was 
written in the sixth or seventh century, and Hug, in thet 
eighth century. This manuscript is written on vellum ii^ 
uncial charactere, and with accents and marks of aspiration 
added by another hand, but of great antiquity. As h con* 
tains the Kpistle to the Hebrews, which has beea added by 
a later hand, it i^ supposed to have been written in the west 
of Europe. Dr. Mill contended that the Codex Claromon^ 
tanus was the second part of the Codex Beza; but th|s 
opinion has been confuted by Wetstein, who has shoiprn tbJA 

• Btoliop Middleum on the Gf^tk ArUcla, |p, S77-«9a., Or^t 9dHkw^ 
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tiie fonner is by no means connected with the latter, as ap- 
pears from the difference of their form, their orthography, 
and the* nature of the Tellimi on which they are written. 
Bishop Marsh adds, on the authority of a gentleman who had 
axamined both manuscripts, that the Cocex Claromontanns 
contains only twenty-one lines in each page, while the Cam- 
bridge manuscript contains tkirti('three\ineB in a page ; the 
abbreviations in the two manuscripts are also different. The 
Codex Claromontanns, like other Greek-Latin mannscripts, 
has been accused of havin? a Greek text, that has been 
altered from the Latin ; but this charge has been satisfiBeto- 
rily refuted by Dr. Semler. The migraiions of ^s manu- 
script are somewhat remarkable. From the hands of Beza 
it went into the Putean library, which derived its name from 
the family of De Puy. Jacaues De Puy, who was librarian 
to the kmg of France, and aied in 1656, bequeathed it, to- 
gether with his other manuscripts, to the Royal Library at 
Faris, where it is i)ow preserved, and at present is marked 
107, According to the accounts of Wetstein and Sabatier, 
thirty-six leaves were cut out of it at the beginning of the 
last century (it is supposed by John Ajrmon, a notorious lite- 
rary thief of that time;, and were sold in England; but they 
were sent back b^ the earl of Oxford in 1729. The manu- 
script, therefore, is once more complete, as the coverins only 
is wantinff in which the stolen sheets had been enclosed, 
which is Kept in the British Museum, and Ulled with the 
letters that passed on the oocasion, as a monument of this 
infamous thefl. 

VI.— E, The Codex Basii^ecnsis, B. YL 31. (noted by 
Dr. Mill, B. l.,and b^ Bengel Bas «), is a manuscript of the 
four Gosi>els, written in uncial letters, in the eighth or (more 
probably) ninth century. It is mutilated in Luke i. 69. — ^ii. 
4., iii. 4 — 15., xii. 58. — ^xiii, 12., xv. 8 — ^20. ; and xxiy. 47. 
to the end of the Gospels ; but the chasms in Luke i. 69. — 
ii. 4., xii. 58. — xiii. 12., and xv. 8—20. have been filled up 
by a later hand. This manuscript was not used by Erasmus ; 



but It was collated by Samuel Battier for Dr. Mill, vlia 
highly valued it; by Iselin, for Bengers edition of the Nfw 
Testament ; and by Wetstein, who has grren its readings in 
his edition, whence they have been adopted by Grietbach and 
Scholz. 

VII. The Comx Laudiahus 3., as it is cited by Dr. Mill, 
but not0d by the letter E. by Wetstein and • E. by Gm- 
bach in their catalogues of manuscripts of the Acts of the 
Apostles, derives its appellation from Archbishop Laud, who 
gave this among many other precious manuscripts to the 
university of Osuord, in whose noble library it is now pI^ 
served. It is a Greek-Latin manuscript of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in which the Latin text is one of those versioos 
which differ from Jerome's edition, having been altered from 
the particular Greek text of this manuscript. It is defeeiift 
from chap. xxvi. 29. to xxviii. 26. 

This manuscript is erroneously scmposed to have been thp 
identical book used by theveneraole Bede in the seventh eeri- 
tury, because it has all those irr^ular readings which, id hk 
Commentaries on the Acts, he says were in £$ book; aod do 
other manuscript is now found to have them. There n an 
extraordinary coincidence between it and the old Syitac vtf. 
sion of the Acts of the Apostles. Wetstein conjectures, ina 
an edict of a Sardinian prince. Flavins Pancrattus, whuea it 
the end of this manuscript, and from several other circoip* 
stances, that it was written in Sardinia in the seveoth cen* 
tury. To this conjecture Michaelis is disposed to aoeede, 
though Dr. Woide supposed it to have been written io the 
East, because its orthography has several properties ob6efTa< 
ble in the Codex Alexandrinus. But as these peculiaritiei 
are also found in other very ancient mannscripts. Bishop 
Marsh considers them as insufficient to warrant the iofeieoee, 
especially when we reflect on the great improbability thati 
Greek manuscript written in the Bad should be aeoompaoid 
with a Latin translatbn. It will be aemi from the aunud 
Cae-aimiie, 



^6 



eT Pa^rr JieS 



Oa.66<|)H 

4>ot 




KAi n 2LTepec 




thgxoShc 



uisus esT uj q) e H 



MO ST no 



TCDnr» 

HTviCOM 



which represents the chief part of Actt vii^ U,^ that it^ 
Latin translation, contrary to the usual vvaoi^OMBnt of the 
Greek-Latin manuscripts, occupies the fl^ coltti«n of the 
page. Only one word (or at the utmost, two or three words, 
and that but seldom} is written in a line, and in uncial or 
capital letters; and tiiey are so written that each Latin word 
is always opposite to the correspondent Greek word, tienn) 
it it endeoty that the manuscript wai written for the use of » 



verson who was not well skiDed in both languages, tod 
W Latin occupies the first oohmmy this ciieumstance UK) 
udditional evidence that it was written in the Weit of Eo* 
vope, wi^re Latin only was spoken. For the satisiaction d 
the GngUsh roader, the verse m question is subjoioed in coo* 
mon Roman aud Greek capitals, with tkB eoxrespoading ^ 
«kl Snglish iu a thivd coluom >— 
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Ad ILUI AIT 
UUI 

rLlTRKS 
ST FATi 
AUVITV 

1MIJ8 

GLORIJS 

UI9U8 

PATRI 

ROSTRO 

ABRAHAC. 



OaB EtH 

AN^E2 
A^EA^OI 
KAl nATEPBS 
AKOriATE 

o ez 

THZ A03H2 
OteH 

Tnnpi 

HMflN 
ABPAAM. 



AkD be BAID 
MEN 

BRKTBRIK 
AND rATBBBB 
HKARXKN 

TBS OD 

or OLORT 

APFKABXD 

UNTO THK FTHBR 

or U8 

ABRAHAM. 



With icgRid to the date of this manuscript; — ^Mr. Asile 
)(ers it to the beginning of the fifth century ; Griesbach to 
le seventh or eighth ; and Mr. Heame to the eighth cen- 
iry. But from the shape of the letters and other circum- 
^nces. Bishop Marsh pronounces it to be less ancient than 
le Codex Bess, which was written in the fifth oentary. 
Tobably the end of the sixth or the former part of the seyenth 
entury may be assigned as the date of the Codex Laudianus 3. 
liis manuscript is of great ralue : Michaelis pronounces it to 
e indispensable to ererr man who would examine the impor- 
int question, whether the Codices Gneco-Latini hare been 
orruDted from the Latin, and adds, that it was this manuscript 
rhicn convinced him that this charge is without foundation.* 

Vllf.— *B., in Griesbach^s catalogue of manuscripts of 
>aint Paul's Epistles, and E. 2. in the second volume of 
Vetstein's edition of the New Testament, is the Codex San 
rBRMANCNSis, s Grook-Latin manuscript of Saint Paul's 
Ipistles, written in the seventh century, in uncial letters, and 
rith accents and marks of aspiration, a primd manu. It has 
Ben generally supposed to oe a mere copy of the Codex 
llaromontanus (described it pp. 231, 232.) ; out this opinion 
( questioned by Dr. Semler, m his critical examination of 
lis manuscript, who has produced many examples, from 
^hich it appears that if the transcriber of it actually had the 
/lermoot MS. before him, he must at least have selected 
arious readings from other manuscripts. Bishop Mar^, 
lerefore, consmers the San-Germanensis as a kind of Codex 
^kketieua^ in writing which the Clermont MS. was principally 
at not at all times consulted. The manuscript now under 
onsideration takes its name from the monastenr of St. Ger- 
lain-des-Prez, in Paris, in whose library it was formerly pre- 
erved. Dr. Mill first procured extracts from it, for his edi- 
on of the New Testament, where it is noted by the abbre- 
iation Ger. for Germanensis. 

According to MontfaucoQ, there is also extant another more 
ncient Codex San-Germanensis of Saint Paul's Epistles, 
'hich has never been collated. It is a fragment, containing 
nly thirteen leaves; and is supposed to be as ancient as the 
fth oenturjr.' 

IXw— P., in Wetstein's, Griesbach's, and Scholx's notations 
f mannacripts, is the Codcx Borkeu, so called from its 
>rmer Dossessor, John Boreel, who was ambassador at the 
)art or London, in the reign of James L Shortly after the 
3ath of fioreel in 1629, an unknown scholar collated the 
>spels of Matthew and Mark, and the first ten chapters of 
tike's Gospel : which collation was communicated to Wet* 
ein by Isaac Yerburgius. It follows the Constantinopoli* 
a recension. After it had been lost for a century, this 
anuaciipt was exhibited by Professor Heringa at a meeting 

the asiiociates of the third class of the Royal Belgian In- 
itute, on the 26th of April, 1830.' 

X.— *>P., in Wetstein's and Griesbach's notation of Manu- 
ripts of Saint Paul's Epistles, is the Codex Auoiensis, a 
reek-I«atin manuscript ot the Pauline Epistles. It derives 
f name from the monastery of Augia major, at Rheinau* to 
hich it belonged in the mkeenth century. After passing 
rough various hands, it was purchased by the cefebiatsd 
itic. Dr. Richard Bentley, in 1718 ; and in 1787, on the 
sath of the younger Bentley, it was deposited in the libiaiy 
f Trinity College, Cambridge. This manuscript is defeo- 



Bjmb. Crit torn. li. pp. 181^183. MiebaeliH, vol H. pMt 1. 
;>. 2S9— :M. ptn iL pp. 747, 74& Dr. Woide, PraftL ad Cod Al«jaiidr. 
y. xxn.— zzviU. ft 7&--81. AaCl« on the Origin of WrUins, p. 76, 9d edit. 
'rooBi this work oar frc-sim!l« ii copied.) The Greek and Latin text of the 
odez Laodiaooa was printed at Oxford in 8vo. in 1715^ bj the celebrated 
iiiaiuiry, TlMraaa Heame, 

« iloatliiucon's B«bIioth«ca Btbllothecarum, torn. ii. p. lOf 1. In bla Pato- 
rrap*ii« Graca, he has civan a ftc-aimile of the Greek and Latin charac- 
ra of the Codes San-Genoancnaia. Another fiic-aimlle of them is given 
r Blftachinl, in hta Erangellarium Quadruplex, voL i. in the laat of the 
ate« annexed to P. S33. 

a Or, irfXze'a •dition of WatMeln'a Pralflfomeoa, & 6L note (a). Roc- 
rdnm. 183L 



tive from the beginning to Rom. ii. 8., and the epistle to the 
Hebrews is found only in the Latin version. Hug assigns 
it to the latter half of the ninth, or to the tenth century, and 
Michaelis to the ninth century, which (Bishop Marsh re» 
maiksO is the utmost that can be allowed to its antiquity. 
Hie Greek text is written in uncial letters without accents, 
and the Latin in Anglo-Saxon characters : it has been collated 
br Wetstein. In many respects it coincides with the Codex 
Hoeinerianus, and belongs to the Alexandrine Recension. 
The wordsx^rror (CAris/), and U^vk (Jenui)^ are not abbre> 

▼iated by XC a nd Tc| as in the common manuscripts, but by 

XPt! and IHC, as in the Codex Bezs. 

XI.^ — 6., in Griesbach's notation of manuscripts of Saint 
Paul's Epistles, is the Codex Boernerianus, which derives 
its name from Dr. C. F. Boemer, to whom it formerly be- 
longed ; it is now deposited in the royal library at Dresden. 
It contains St Paul's Epistles, with the exception of that to 
the Hebrews, which was formeriy rejected by the church of 
Rome ; and it is written in Greek and Latin, the Latin or old 
Ante-Hieronymian version being interlined between the 
Greek, and written over the text, of which it is a translation. 
Semler supposed that the Latin was written since the Greek, 
but Professor Matthei, who published a copy of this manu 
script, suggests that the uniformity of the n^ndwriting, and 
similarity m the colour of the ink, evince that both the Greek 
and Latin texts proceeded from the same transcriber. It 
frequently agrees with the Codex Claromontanus. 'Die time 
when this manuscript was written has not been determined 
with precision. ' That it is ancient, fwpears (says Michaelis) 
from the form of the characters, and the absence of accents 
and marks of aspiration. It seems to have been written in 
an age when the transition was making from uncial to small 
charactere ; and from the correspondence of the letters r, «, 
and /, in the Latin vereion to that form which is found in the 
Anglo^axon alphabet. Bishop Marah infers, that this manu- 
scnpt was written in the west of Europe, and probably 
between the eighth and tenth centuries. ICuster, who first 
collated this manuscript, supposed it to be British ; Doeder- 
lein, Irish. The learned reviewer of Matthaei's edition of 
this manuscript, in the Jena Literary Gazette, decides that it 
could only be written in Germany or France ; because in the 
margin many passages are noted eontrayJStnMJM^ apparently 
because they are contradictory to the opinion of Gottschalk, 
a celebrated monk, who disputed concerning predestination 
in the ninth century, but whose tenets excitd little attention 
except in those two countries. The writer in question thinks 
it probable that this manuscript was written by Johannes 
Scotus, who lived at the court of Charles the Bald, king of 
France, and was the most celebrated opponent of Gottschalk. 
The manuscript, however, could not have been written later 
than the ninth century ; for in the beginning of the tenth, 
Gottschalk's dispute nad lost all its importance. Griesbach 
and Hug accordingly refer the Codex Boernerianus to the 
ninth or tenth century. There is a transcript of this MS. in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, amonff the books 
and manuscripts that were left by Dr. Bentley, who probably 
procured it for his intended edition of the Greek Testament. 
Professor Matthei published a copy of this manuscript at 
Meissen in Saxony, in 1791. in quarto, which was reprmted 
at the sameplace in 1818, also in quarto.* 

X1I.«->*G. of Griesbach's notation, and G. according to 



Wetstein's and Dr. Scholz's notations, is the Codex H 
LEiAinis 5684., in the British Museum, formerly cited as 
Codex Wolfii A. Its firat possessor was Erasmus Seidel 
who brought* this and the following manuscript from the 
East. After his death both manuscnpts were purchased by 
La Croze ; by whom they were presented to J. C. Wolff, of 
Hamburgh. The latter collated them, and published his 
collations in the third volume of his Anecdota ursca, p. 48. 
et Btq, Michaelis refera the Codex Harleianus 6684. to the 
eig^hth centuiy, but Scholz dates it in the eleventh century. 
Griesbach thmks it scarcely more ancient than the twelfth 
century. It is written on vellum, in quarto, with accents 
and spirits, and has the following chasms, viz. Matt i. 1. to 
vi. 6., vii. 25. to viii. 9., viii. 23. to ix. 2., xxviii. 18. to Marie 
i. IS., Mark i. 32. to ii. 4. and xiv. 19— -25. Luke i. 1—13. 
V. 4. to vii. 3., viii. 46. to ix. 5., xi. 27--41. and xxiv. 41. to 
the end of Saint Luke's Gospel ; John xvii. 5 — 19., and xix. 

« Knater'a pre&ce to hfa edition of Mtll'a Greelc Teatament, tvb'jtnem, 
Michaelia, ToL ii. part i. pp. 326— 99s part ii- pp.&2— 877. Jena. Alfemeina 
Literatur Zeitnng^ aa abridged in tte Analytical Revlaw for 1799^ lol v^ 
p. 831. Hug's IBtroductiol^ vol. Lp|p.2B3--aMr 
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4—27. The teict agrees with that of the ConstantinopotttaD 
leoensioD, though itihas some readings which are ooramon to 
the Alexandiine reoeusion. 

Xm.— H. llie CoDKx WoLFii B. was also brought from 
the East by Seidel ; it is written on Tellum, in quarto, and is 
of the eleyenth century. It contains the four Gospels, which, 
howerer, are mutilated in the following passages, rix. Matt, 
i. 1. to XV. 30., xzT. 3. to zzri. 3. Mark xv. 44. to xvi. 14., 
Luke ▼. 18--33., Ti. 8—23., x. 3—19., John ix. 30. to x. 25., 
xf iii. 2 — 25. and xx« 13—25. It follows the Constantinopo- 
litan family, but it has many readings in common with the 
Alexandrine recension. 

XIV. — *H., in Griesbach's notation of manuscripts of 
Saint PauPs Epistles, is the Codex Coislinianus, a yery 
beautiful manuscript of the fiAh or sixth century, according 
to Montfaucon; but Griesbach assigns it to the seyenth cen- 
tury. It contains fragments of Saint Paulas Epistles, written 
in uncial characters, with accents ; and was formerly kept at 
mount Athos, where it was applied, as old parchment, to the 



binding* of other books, in the year 1918 ; as appears in anoti 
of Uie book to the binding of which it was appliedJ 

XV.— I. The CoDKX CoTTOHiAKOS rritus C. XV.), ptBi 
senred in the Oottonian Library in the British Moaeom, ua 
most precious fragment of the four Grospels, written in silm 
letters on a faded purple ground. It is one of the oldest (if 
not the most ancient) manuscripts of any part of the Nev 
Testament that is extant ; and contains, 

(t.) Part of Saint Matthew's Gospel, beginning tt Cbipi6 
XXVL y. 57. and ending with y. 65. of the same Chapter. 

(3.) Part of the same Gospel, beginning at Chapter IXVn 
▼« 26. and ending with y. 34. of the same Chapter. 

(3.) Part of Saint John's Gospel, beginning at Ch^ter XIV 
y. 2« and ending with v. 10. of the same Chapter. 

(4.) Part of the same Gospel, beginning at Chapter XT, x, 
15« and ending with y. 22. of the same Chapter. 

The subjoined engraving is a &c-simile of the GrediTeii 
of John xiy. 6. 



TverGiAyrcDOic 
ercDeiMeiHo 

AJOCKXllilAKH 

oyA.ic6)>x6'nif 
TrpocroMTfpi^ 

6IMHA.I6MOV 



from this manuscxipt, of which the following is a representa- 
tion in ordinary Greek characters, with the corraspooding 
literal English version. 



AErEiATTnois 

EraEIMBlHO 
AOZKATHAAH 
eiAKAlHZnH 
OTAIXEPXETai 

npojTONnTPA 

BIMHAIEMOt 



SAITHUNTOHIMJa 

lAMTHEW 

AYANDTHETRir 

THANDTHELIFE 

NOMANCOMEth 

UNTOTHEFTHh 

BUTBYMe 



The words lH20r2 (/c««), eEOJ (God), KTP102 (Xiorrf), 
T70Z {Son\ and XQTHP {Samour'^, are written in letters of 
gold ; the nrst three with contractions similar to those in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, and Codex Besie. This precious frag- 
ment is generally acknowledged to have been executed at the 
end of the fourth, or at the latest in the beginning of the fifth 
century. Dr. Sdiolz, however, refers it to the seventh or 
eighth century, 

XVI.— -K., in the first volume of Wetstein's, Griesbach's, 
and Scholz^s critical editions of the New Testament, is the 
CoDxx Ctpuds (Regius 63., formerly S243., and Colbertinus 



5149.\ a manuscript of the fomr Gospels, brought from tii« 
Island of Cyprus in the year 1637; and now deposited iotlit 
Royal Library at Paris, where it is at present numbered 33. 
This manuscript was first collated by Father Simon,' y^ic^^ 
extracts of various readings were inserted by Dr. Mill in hj 
critical edition of tiie New Testament* Wetstein chzif^ 
this manuscript with Latinizing, but without sufficient eii- 
denee. Michaelis deemed it to be of great value, ud 
expressed a wish for a more accurate collation of it 1^^ 
wish was not realized until the year 1819, when Dr. J> ^ 
A. Scholz, of Heidelberg, beinjg at Paris, subjected this ^ 
nuscript to a very rigorous critical examination ; the rtsvl^ 
of which he communicated to the public in his Cwx Cntif 
in Hutoriam Texttu Evan^eliontm (4to. Heidelbergc, 1890): 
from this work the following particulars are abridged. 

This manuscript is written on vellum, in an <mm^<l^ 
size, and in excellent preservation. The uncial chaiaetni 
are not round, as in most ancient manuscripts, but leanii*Hi 
they exhibit evident marks of haste, and sometimes of caie* 
lessness, in the transcriber, and they preseot the same 
abbreviations as occur in the Alexandrine, Vatican, and om 
manuscripts. In a few instances, aeoents are absent, bo^ 
frequently they are incorrecUy p]a<^ ; the spirits (aaper w 

> Hv^n Introdaetkni, vol i. p. 2S8L 

• Hlflt. Critique da Tezte dtt Noureau TestuDeot. dwp> t-h*^ 

• Not. Ttst MUlU et Kiulerl Prolecoin., p. 108: 
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WKFTTSN IN JmCiAL OR CAPITAL LETTISR8. 
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lejiis) aie oHen intesehasgod ; and the permutations of vowels 
isd congonants are very numerous. Thus we meet with 
im»fvfdfd»m for nm^ft^tm (Matt. xUi. 44.) ; i\3w for ixdn (Mark 
V. 22.); A<^ for f^^ (Matt xxiii. 7., xxvi. 25. 49, &c.h 
«:;^sfui<T9 lor Mu/o/MT0 (Luke iv. 29.) ; Tcirr« for tci/to (Luxe 
iriii. 9.) ; iW/aucv for 6at//euev ; wujntiii for tti^dWor (Matt. XXT. 
S.) ; Kflt^JUftd- for lic$(0fn (Mark i. 9.), i&c. From the con- 
fused and irregular manner in which the accents and spirits 
ace placed. Dr. Scholx conjectures that the Codex Cyprius 
was transcribed from a more ancient copy that was nearly 
destitute of tho«e distinctions. Some of tne permutations are 
nnquestjonably errors* of the transcriber ; but the greater part 
>f them, he is of opinion, must be referred to the orthography 
ind pronunciation which (it is well known) were peculiar to 
he Alexandrians. To this manuscript are prefixed a SynoX' 
arium^^ or epitome of the lives of the Saints who are vene- 
"ated by the Greek church, and a Menologian,^ or martvrology, 
o^ther with the canons of Eusebius : to each of tne three 

last Gospels is also prefixed an index 
of the ju9«^flcici or larger chapters. The 
numbers of the Ammonian sections and 
larger chapters,^ are marked in the 
inner margin ; and the numbers of the 
other chapters, together with the titles, 
are placed either at the top or at the 
bottom of the page. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew comprises 359 Ammo- 
nian sections, and 68 chapters; that of 
St. Mark, 241 sections, and 48 chapters ; 
that of St. Luke, 342 sections, and 83 
chapters; and the Gospel of St John, 
832 sections, and 19 chapters. The 
celebrated passage in John viii. 1-^U., 
concerning the woman who had been 
taken in adultery, constitutes a distinct 
chapter. From Uie occasional notatioo 
of certain days, on which particular 
portions were to be read, as well as 
from the prefixing of the synaxarion 
and menologian. Dr. Scholz considers 
this manuscript as having originally 
.been written, and constanSy used, for 
ecclesiastical purposes. |n very many 
instances it agrees with the Constanti- 
iiopolitan ana Alexandrine recensions; 
in others, with the Alexandrine alone, 
and in a few instances with neither. 

A considerable difference of opinion 
prevails, respecting the age of the 
Codex Cyprius. Montfaucon assigned 
it to the eighth century; Schol^ and 
Hug, to the ninth century; and Simon, 
to the tenth century. Specimens of its 
characters have been given by Montr 
fancon,^ Blanchini,'* and Dr. Scholz ;^ 
the annexed fac-eimile is copied from 
that of Dr. S. : it contains part of the 
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first verse of the twenty-eighth chapter 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, in English 




thus: 



IMTHBBMDOPnrBSABBATH'ASrrBBOANTODAWMTOWAB 
DSriIXFZn>TiUn>FTHBWBBX'OAllBMABTMAaDAI.SIIB. 

This manuscript is of considerable 
importance in a critical point of view, 
particularly as it affords great weight 
to the readings of the best and most 
ancient MSS., ancient version^i and the 
fathers.^ 



» Acconttng to Snicer, SjfivtsarUm is the name of an eccjleaiaatlcel book 
m u^c aumna the membera of the Greek church ; it contains a very brief 
notice of their aainn, and alao a concise explanation of the subject of each 
festival which is celebnted. A Menologian ia the aaine among the Greeks, 
as a iiiartjrrokify or calendar of reputed saints with the Latin or Romiah 
church, which contains an indication (for it can scarcely be termed a 
bto^rmphical notice) of the saints for every day nf the month throughout 
Uie year; and also a commemoration of those saints, of whom no lives are 
ejoaot, and for whom no special office |s appointed Thesaurus EcdesiM- 
ucu:», toin. it. pp. 968 1108. 

• See a notice of these divlstons In p. 2!4 of (his volume, 
s Palsographia Orsca, p. 232. 

« Evangeliariufp Quadruplez, part 1. p. 492. plafe 3. from that page. 
> At the end of iiis Cr.r» Critics in Hlstorfam Textus Bvangeliorum. 

• Dr. Schola (Cur. Crit. pp^ 6iS^.) has given several Instances of such 
yif rfii^M, one only of which wo have room to notice. In John vU. 8. the 



XYII — L. The Codex Rsaius 62. (formerly 2861, 
Stephani «.) is a quarto manuscript on vellum, containing 
the four Gospels, and written in uncial letters, of an oblong 
form, according to Wetstein in the beginning of the seventS 
century, but m the opinion of Dr. Scholz, in the eighth 
century. Griesbach refers it to the eighth or nintiK century. 
The accents are frequent!]^ wanting, and are often wrongfy 
plsiced, even When they are inserted ; from which circumstance 
Griesbach and Scholz think that this manuscript was transcrib- 
ed from another very ancient one, which had no accents. Each 
page is divided into two columns, and the words follow, for 
the most part, without any intervals between thum. Tlie iota 
subscriptum, and postcriptum, are uniformly wanting: ^e 
usual abbreviations occur, and the letters at and or aie some- 
times written with contractions, as in the Codex Coislinia- 
nus 1. (a manuscript of the eighth century ) ; and not seldom 
a letter is dropped m the middle of a word : — ^Thus, we read 
in it TrafAJixM lor ff-«^^x», lAxs-irati for xXN^tT-rroi, K*rfa/umc foi 
sdtfrfltpjUiror, &c. &c« Errors in orthography appear in evei^ 
page, and also permutations of vowels and consonants. This 
manuscript contains the four Gospels, with the following 
chasms, viz. Matt. iv. 31. — ^v. 14 and xxviii. 17. to the end 
of the Gospel; Mark x. 17 — 30. and xv. 10-^0.; ;md John 
xxi. 15. to the end. The rnxu and the AmmonianVlctions 
with reference to the canons of Eusebius are written in the 
Codex Reeius aprimd mtmu. This manuscript harmonizes 
with the Alexandrine or Western Recension. It was collated 
by Robert Stephens, and by Wetstein, but more accurately by 
Griesbach, with the exception of Matt, viii^— xviii. ; which 
chapters he states that he examined in a cursory manngr. 
The parts omitted by Griesbach were carefully collated by 
Dr. Scholz. 

XVIII.— M. The CoDKX Rioius 48. (formerly 22430 is a 
manuscript of the four Gospels, presented to Louis XI V. by 
the Abb^ Francois des Camps, Jan. 1, 1706. It is written 
on vellum, of the tenth century, and has the Eusebian canons, 
together with synaxaria, summaries of chapters, accents, 
musical notes, the usual abbreviations and permutations of 
words similar in sound. The text for the most part agrees 
with the Alexandrine Recension, but sometimes with the 
Constantinopolitan, and it has a few readings which are 
peculiar to K. or the Codex Cyprius. Dr. Scholz has 
described it in his Biblico-Criticai Travels, and collated it 
throughout. 

XIX. — N. The CoDBX VufDOBornENSis, Lambecii 2., in the 
Imnerial Library at Vienna, contains a fragment of Saint 
Luke's Gospel, viz. ch. xxiv. 21—40. It has already been 
described in $ IV. p;>. 227, 226. of this volume. Scholz, 
afW Fleischer, refers it to the seventh century ; but it should 
rather seem to be of the fifth or sixth century. 

XX.^-0. is a fragment, torn ont of some larcer manu- 
script, containing the narrative of the Pharisee and the Pub* 
lican, in Luke xviii. : it was presented by Anselm Banduri 
to Montfaucon. Only one reading has been quoted from il 
by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz, viz. % w UiTrer, which 
has been received into the text by the two fast-mentioned 
editors, as well as by Schott, Vater, Naebe, Goeschen, and 
Tittmann. 

XXI.-— P. The CoDvx Guelfherbttaitus A. contains 
fragments of the four Gospels, written on vellum in the sixth 
century, which were erased in the eighth or ninth century^is 
order to write seyeral works of Isidore of Seville. 

XXn.— Q. The CopEX Guelpherbttanus B. is also a 
palimpsest manuscript of the sixth century, containing fraff^ 
ments of the Gospels of Luke and John, which were ecaaedt 
in o rder t o make room for some treatises of Isidore of Seville* 

^iXm. — ^R. The Codex Tubingensis is a single leaf of 
thick vellum in quarto, written on both sides, in the seventh 
century. It contains John i. 38— <50. 

XXiV.^^. The Codex Vaucaicus 354. contains the Ibuv 
Gospels with the canons of Eusebius. It is written oa 
vellum, in folio, by one Michael, a monk, in the year 949.. 
It ahnpet uniforauy agrees with the Constantinopolitan re* 
oension. 

XXV. — ^T. The Codex Borgunus 1. is a^fragment of a 



Codex Cynrius reada •»« MVM/Stctv* which hi Uter naaiMcriiitB ia altered to 
•utr« uvimttm^ becauie the celebrated aotagooM of Christianity, Por* 
phyry, had uaed it as a ground of objection. With the Codex Cypriua 
agree the Cambridge Manuscript, the Codlcea Recii. M. (33. of Grieabach't 
notation), and 55. (17. of Griesbach), several of the Moaaow manuacrlpta 
cited by Matthsl, the Metnphttic and Ethiopic versionaf together with 
aoTeral of the Ante-HieronymiaQTersiona^and among the fathers, Jerome, 
Augustine, Cyril, Chryaostoin, and Epiphaniua. Thia reafling alone jprovea 
that the Codex Cyprius haa not been altwad from the LftUOft u WcMafei 
anerted wlthoiit any authority. 
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Greek-Sahidic manuscript of the fiflh century, in qnarto, con- 
tainingr John vi. 28 — 67. and vii. 6 — 8. 31. It was published 
by 6iM>rgiv at Rome, in 1789, with the Sahidic version. Its 
text follows that of the Alexandrine recension. 

XXVI. — ^U. The Codex Naniakus 1., in the library of 
8i Mark, at Venice, contains the four Gospels with the 
Eusebian canons. It is nearly entire, and for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Birch, 
by whom it was first collated, refers it to the tenth or eleventh 
century; Dr. Scholz, to the tenth century. 

XXvlI. — ^V. is a manuscript in the librair of the Holy 
8ynod at Moscow, thus noted oy Matthiei in nis edition of 
the Greek Testament. It is written on vellum, in octavo, and 
contains the four Gospels. From Matt i. to John vii. SHB. is 
in uncial letters, of the eighth century ; from John vii. 39. to 
the end, is ^e writing of Sie thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

XXVm. — ^W. is a fragment annexed to the Codkx Regius 
Parisiensis 314., containing Luke ix. 3&— 47., and x. 12-— S3. 
It is written on vellum, in quarto, in the eighth century, and 
agrees widi the Alexandrine &mily. It was first collated by 
Dr. Scholz. 

XXLap-X. The Codex Landshutbnsis, formerly Ingol- 
stadiensis, is a neatly written manuscript of the tenth centur]^ , 
containing the four Gosoels, the text of which almost uni- 
formly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. Dobrowski, 
who communicated some readings from this manuscript, 
referred it to the eleventh century : it was, for the first time, 
eoUated throughout by Dr. Scholz. To ihe text of the Goe- 



nels of Matthew and John are added commentaries talei 
from Chrysostom, on John xix. 16. o^ heq. from Origien and 
Hesychtus of Jerusalem, and on Lake from Titas of Bostn. 
Many leaves are misplaced by the carelessness of tbebindert 
and theie are numerous chasms, which are speeifi»i hy Dr. 
Schola. 

XXX.I — ^Y. The Codex Bibuothec a BARSEioKtiKA 2S& 
is a fragment in folio, of the nin& century, written on Tenon. 
It contains John xvi. 4. to xix. 28., and agrees with ibe 
Alexandrine family. 

XXXI. — Z, is the Codex Rescriptus of St Matthev's 
Gospel, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, h was 
discovered by the Rev. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of tint col- 
lege. While he was examining different books in its libnn, 
he met with a very ancient Greek manuscript, on ceitaa 
leaves of which he observed a two-fold writing, ooe ancim 
and the other comparatively recent, transcribed otct tbr 
former. The original writing on these leaves had bees 
greatly defaced^ either W the injuries of time, or bj ait: n 
close examination, he found, tliat this ancient wntinf c^b- 
sisted of the three following fragments : — The Prcphet fsaiahf 
the Evangelist Saint MatSiew, and certain orationB of Gfe* 
gory Naiianzen. The fragment, containing Saint MatUiew*i 
Gospel, Dr. Barrett carefully transcribed ; and the whole hi 
been accurately engraved in fac-simile hj the order and at 
the expense of the University, thus presenting to the readera 
perfect resemblance of the onginal.i The accompanying a« 
graving is copied from Dr. B.°6 first plate. 



T'onnAeiTOCTHreMecicoT 
TXDCH N • ULN HCTenr Gf 

CHCTHCXiHTPOCdTTO 
ja Af U C T^<X) ICOC H (T) TTpJK 

criMe^veeiNATTTonrc st 
peeHeMPACTpie?coTC/i 

oocHCp 2^eoziNHP4nrTHC 

AIKJL fOCCONl KAIJ-IHeeA 

eBOnr AHBHAaeP/I ATTOTsr 
CiUTT^HN- 



t represents the 18th and 19th verses of the first chapter of 
Saint Matthew's Gospel. We have subjoined the same 
verses in ordinary Greek types, wiUi a literal version in 
parallel columns. 



▼. la ToTAEITXrHTEKBIlSOT 
TUi:HNMNIO:TET©EI 
SHLTHi: mHTPOX AT TO. . . 

MAPIAXTOIOrH^irPIK 
XTNEAeEINATTOTJIET 
PHHHENTArTPIEXOTIA' 

EKUNlAriftT' 

▼. 19. lorH^AEOANHPATTHE 
AIKAIOi:aNKAlMHeEA . . . 
ATTHNAEIFMATEIXAI 
EBOTAHeHAAePAAnOAT. 
ZAIATTHN. 



y. 18. NotrmsBiRTHOFraoam 
uawAB'BBiiiaBarou 

nOHlSMOTBBR 
MARrrOJOSRPIlBBPOiai 
TBErCAMXTOOBTHBUBigNrAS 
F017MDWITHCHILD 

■VTUBUOLTaPT' 

V. 19. JOSSPHTIIByHXRBITSBAlfJ) 

BBIMOAJlTSTMANAKDMOTWIUi . . . 
TOMAXBHBRAPUBUCBXAllFl« 
WABXIKDBDFBIVILYTOrUT 
BBBAWAr. 



Of the original writing of this manuscript, which Dr. Bar- 
rett calls the Codex Fdua, only sixty-four leaves remain, in a 
very mutUated state : each page oontaina one column ; and 



the columns in general consist of twenty-one lines, and sobc* 
times (though rarely) of twenty-two or twenty-three; the 
lines are nearly of equal lengths, and consist, ordinarily, of 
eighteen or twenty square lettere, written on vellum, origi 
nally of a purple colour, but without any acoents* Fron 
^ese two circumstances, as well as from the division of die 
text, the ortiiography, mode of pointing, abbreviatioDa, tsA 
from some other considerations. Dr. Barrett, with great pro- 
bability, fixes its age to the sixth centuiy. This maDttscnfrt 
follows the Alexandrian Recension. The Codex Bteau^ fx 
later writing (which conts^s several tracts of som^ Greek 
fathera), he attributes to a scribe of the thirteenth ceotniy; 
about which time it became a general practice to enN 
ancient writings, and insert othera in their place.' 

1 The title of this interesting (and companUively little 1niown)jnblie<tioa 
is as follows: '* Evaaselium Secundum Bfatthasam ex Oodlce KescriptDii 
BibliothecB Coll^ SSa. Trinltatis juxta Dublin: D^Kt^gtam Open • 
Studio Johannis Barrett, S. T. P. MDCCCl.*' 4to. 

• Dr. Barrott's Prolegomena, pp. 2—9. 
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XXXIL — The Codvx Harlsiakits, No. 5598., is a most 
splendid EYangeUstarium, or collection of lessons from the 
four Gospels, written on yellam in uncial Greek letters, 
which are gilt on the first leaf, and coloured and ornamented 
aroughout the rest of the book. It consists of seven hundred 
and foity-eight pages : and, according to an inscription on the 
last page, was wntteo bv one Constantine, a presbyter, a. o. 
995. To seyeral of the longer sections, titles are prefixed in 
ivger chaiacters. The passages of the Gospels are noted in 



the margin, as &ey ooenr, by a later hand, and between pages 
726. ana 729. there are inserted ten leaves of paper, contam- 
ing the series of Lessons or Extracts from tne Gospels, 
which are supposed to have been written by Dr. Covell, who 
was chaplain to the British embassy at Constantinople, a. d. 
1670 — 1677, and was a diligent coflector of MSS. The an- 
nexed fac-simile, from the tnird page of this precious manu- 
script, represents the eighteenth verse of the nrst^chapter of 
Samt Jolm's GospeL 










In Okdinary Greek types, with a literal English version in 
parallel colmnns, it is as follows : — 



eNOTAETSEn 
PAXEnonOTE* 

OMONOrENHSrS 
OnNElSTONKOA 

nOHTOTnP2EKSI 
N02£3HrH2AT0* 



GDN0MANHATH8E 
ENATANYTIMB- 

THEONLYBEGOTTENSN 
WH0I8INTHEB0 

SOMOFTHEFHRH 
EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 



The lines of tiiis venerable MS. are not all of equal length, 
some containing ten, others ten or more letters, in each line. 

The same contractions of 62 for eiot {God), np for n^nf 
(^Father), Tl for r$K {a ton), &c. which occur in all the most 
ancient Greek manuscripts, are also to be seen in this Evan* 
selistarium. This manuscript, which was unknown to 
Crriesbach, was collated by Dr. Scholz, for his edition of the 
Greek Testament. He numbers it 153, in his catalogue of 
Sva^relisteria. 

XJuGU.— The Codex UmmiACHiANus 3. (1. of Bengal's 
notation, and No. 53. of Wetstein's and Griesbach*s catsr 
logues of manuscripts of Saint Paul's Epistles), is a frag- 
ment of the Epistle to the Hebrews, consistmg of two leaves : 
it is at present preserved in the public library at Hamburgh. 
Having been very imperfectlv described by Mains, Wetstem, 
and Bengel, Dr.H. P. C. Henke rendered an important ser- 
Tice to biblical literature by subjecting it to a minute critical 
examination, the result of which he published atHelmstadt, 
in 1800, in a quarto tract, with a lao-simile of the writing.i 
According to this writer, the Codex Uffenbachianus originally 
consisted of one tenuon, or six leaves, of which Uie four 
middle ones are lost. It is wholly written in red uncial cha- 
racters, slightly differing from the square form observable in 
the most ancient manuscripts. Hie accents and notes of aspi- 
ration are carefully marked, but th% iota subscriptum nowhere 
oocors : nor are any stops or minor marks of distinction to be 
seen, exeqit the fiul stf», which is promiscuously placed at 
the bottom, in the middle, or at the top of a page, to serve as 

> Ur. Henke*! pabDcatkm and iHC-tlmile are reprinted by Pott and Ra- 
perti, in their Sylloge Oommentatlonam Theologicarum, toI. ii. pp. 1—33. 
Belm■cad^ 1801 ; fron whtch our aceoimt of the Codex Uffenbachianae le 



a comma, a colon, or a full point. The note of interrogation 
occurs only once, viz. in Heo. iii. 17. after the word fujum ; but 
tiiere are scarcely any abbreviations besides those which we 
have already noticed as existing in the Alexandrian and other 
ancient manuscripts : the annexed fac-simile exhibits the first 
four verses and part of the fifth verse of the Epistie to the 
H^rews. 
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TBEKPZBTIJBTOTnXHBBREWS 

nETFORTHURKROYALLKTTERSPATKNT*^ 

1N8UNDRYPART8ANODIVKR8MANNER8AN 

CnCNTLYGOOWHOSPAKrrOTUEFATUERSBT 

THCPR0PHET8INTHELAST0F 

THESEDArSHATHSPOKENUNTOU 

•BTflZSSOrrWHOMHEHATHCONSTITDTEDHEIROrA 

ld.THlN08.BtWH0MALS0HEMADETfIBWORLIM* 

Who BEINGTHEBRIQHTNESSOFAiaa LORTAN DTBSBZ 

VRFISSiMAOEOFHISPERBON'ANDDP 

ROLOINOALLTHINOSBYTHEWOROOFPOW 

Dl'WHENBTHIMSELFPURIFICATION 

OFBINSHEHADMADE'SAT 

OOWNONTHERIOHTHANDOFTHEMAJCSTT 

ONHIOH'BOMUCHBETTERBEINGMA 

DF.TBANTHEANGEL8.ASAM0REXX 

OELLENTNAMETHANTHET 

XXHATHOBTAINEirFORUNTOWHlCH[oftheangel8]HATBHE8AIDATAiry 

TfVK 

iL JktanuteripU ^Mntaining the J^em Tettament or the Four 
GotfieU, vritten in curaive or ordinary Gre^h charactero, 
which have been collated and cited by editors of the Greek 
Teetament (and eopeciaUy by Wetetein and Grieobaeh), 
who preceded Dr, ScholZf by whom their notation hat been 
retained, with the exception of ^umbero, 12. 67. 98. 100. 
107. Ill, 112. 122. an J 172. 

1. The Codex Basilbbnsis, B. VI. 27. (noted by Bengd 
Bas, >.) contains the whole of the New Testament, except 
the Hevelation, and is written on veilum with accents. On 
account of the subscriptions and pictures which are found in 
it (one of which appears to be a portrait of the emperor Leo, 
sumamed the Wise, and his son Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus), Wetstein conjectures that it was written in their tame, 
that is, in the tenth century. Michaehs and Gnesbach have 
acceded to this opinion. Erasmus, who made use of it for 
his edition of the Greek Testament, supposed it to be a Latin- 
ising manuscript, and his supposition was subsequently 
adopted by Wetstein ; but Micnaelis has vindicated it from 
this charge, and asserts that it is entitled to very great 
esteem. According to Hug, the text of the Gospels is very 
diflferent from the text of the other parts of the book. In the 
Acts and Epistles, according to Dr. Scholz, it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan Recension ; and in the Gospels, wiUi the 
Alexandrine Recension. 

2. The Codex Basileensis B. YI. 25. (noted by Bengel 
Bas, fi.) is a manuscript of the fifteenth century, contaimng 
the four Go<^pels. Its text harmonizes with that of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Recension. It was used by Erasmus for his 
edition of the New Testament. 

3. Tlie Codex Cosendoncensis formerly belonged to a 
monastery of Canons Regular of the Blessed Virgin at Cor- 
sendonck near Tumhout. It is a manuscript of me twelftb 
century, contiiining the whole of the New Testament, except 
tlie Apocalypse. It was used by Erasmus for his second eoi- 
tion. Wetstein charges it with bein? altered from the Latin. 

4. The Codex Reoiits 84., formerly 2867. (Stephani, y,), 
is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. It was partially collated by Robert Ste- 
phens and subsequent editors, and for the first time through- 
out by Dr. Scholz, who states that its text is composed from 
the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan Recensions, but more 
frequently agrees with the last. 

5. The CSdex Regius 106., formerly 2871 (Stephani, /.), 
contains the Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles, and the 
Gospels with Prologues ; it is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century, and exhibits a mixed text It was collated 
throughout by Dr. Scholz. Extracts from it were given by 
Dr. Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach. 

6. The Codex Regius 112., formerly 3425, and then 2205. 
(Stephani, i.), is a manuscript of the eleventh century, writ- 
ten on vellum in 12mo. It contains the Gospel, Acts, and 
Epistles, with synaxaria,^ and the liturgy of Chrysostom. 
To the Gospels of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, and to 
the Epistle of St. James and the first Epistle of St. Peter, are 

grefixed an argument and index of chapters ; to the remain- 
ig Catholic Epistles and to those of St. Paul, only an argu- 

> Such, Dr. Hcnke has shown, is the proper rendering of the inscrip- 
tion, moat probably from the circumstance of its being written wiiii ver- 
milion, after the pattern of the ancient imperial letters patent, which were 
itsiialiy written in red, purple, or BoIdf>n characters. Codicil IlflTenbach- 
lani Reeensus Critic us, pp. 5—7. of voL 11. of Pott'a and RuperU's Sylloge 
Coinmentationuin Thcnlogicarum. 

• On the import of this word sec note 1- p. 235. ouprm 



ment. This manuseript is prononnoed by Michaolis to be of 
very flnreat importance : it has the foUomng chasms, which 
were first discovered hy Griesbach, viz. Matt. i. 1. — ii. 21.; 
xxvi. 33 — 53. ; xxvii. 26. — ^xxviiL 10. ; Mark i. 3. to the end 
of the chapter; and John xxi. 2. to the end of the GospeL 
The various readings from this manuscript given by Koster 
and Wetstein are very inaccurate. Matt. xiii. xiv. and xr. 
were the only tluee chapters actually coUatexl by Griesbach. 
It was collated by Dr. Scholz, in the Gospel of SL Matthew, 
in Mark i. — ^iv. and John vii. viii. The text is a mixed one. 

7. The Codex Reoius 71., formerly 2B66. (Stephani, t.), 
is a manuscript of the eleventh century, written on vellnm, 
and containing the four Gospels, with prologues, synaxaiia, 
the Eusebian canons, and ngures. Tne text for the most 
part agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan Receosioii, 
though there also are veiy man3r Alexandrine readings. Dr. 
Scholz collated it in Mark i. — ^vi. and John iii. 8. 

8. The Codex Reoius 49., formeriy 2242. (Stephani, {X 
is a manuscript on vellum, of the eleventh centnry. It is cor- 
rectly written, in folio, and contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and v^naxaria : it follows the Alexandiine 
Recension. Michaelis^ account of this manuscript is verv 
perplexed : in this notice we have adopted the numeratioaot 
Dr. Scholz, who not only saw it, but collated it expressly for 
the Gospel of St. John. 

9. Tlie C(n)BX Re6ivs83., formeriy 3862. (Stephani,^), 
is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written, according to the 
subscription, m the year 1168, while Manuel Porphyrogenae- 
tus reigned at Constantinople, Amaury at Jeraaalem, and 
William II. in Sicily. It contains the four Gospels, wi^ the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. The text for the most pan 
agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan ReceasioD. Ros- 
ter printed extracts from this manuscript, which were retained 
in Wetstein^s and Griesbach^s editions : it was collated by 
Dr. Scholz in Matt. i. — ^viii., Mark i.-*iv., and John iv. — %m» 

10. The Codex Regius 91., formeriy 2865. and 2247, 
(Kuster, Paris, I), is a manuscript of the tour Gospels, of the 
thirtcenih or fourteenth century, according to Griesbach, and 
of the thirteenth century according to Scholz. This mann- 
script came from Greece : for the subscription states that it 
was given in 1439 to the libraiy of the Canons Regular at 
Verona, by Dorotheus, a Greek by nation, and archbishop of 
Mitylene, who was present at the synod convened at Florence 
[in 1438] for the purpose of uniting the Greek and Latia 
churches. It contains the four Gospels, with the Easebiaa 
canons, and synaxaria. Kuster^s collation is by no meaas 
accurate : and many remarkable readings were omitted hy 
Wetstein, according to Griesbach, who expresses a wish for 
its more accurate examination. Dr. Scholz collated it for 
Mark i. — iv. and John iv. — viii. The text of this manuscript, 
for the most part, agrees with that of the ConstantinopolitaD 
Recension. 

11. The Codex Regius 121. and 122., formerly 3424. 
* ■"* •■, is a small octavo manuscript in two volume^ of the 
twelfth century, according to Dr. Scholz, but of the tenth 
century in the judgment of Montfaucon. It is neatly exe- 
cuted, and contains the four Gospels with the Eusebiai 
canons. Kuster has printed some readings from this mans- 
script, which was collated anew by Scholz ; who states d^ 
its readings, for the most part, follow those of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Recension, though there are many readings pecn* 
liar to the Alexandrine manuscripts. 

12. The Codex Regius 230. is a quarto manuscript oa 
vellum, of the eleventh century, containmg the Gospels, witk 
synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, prolognes, figures, and com 
mentaries. A very f»^w instances excepted, it acrees with the 
Constantinopolitan Recension. It was collated for the Gos- 
pels of Mark, Luke, and John, by Dr. JSciiuia, •vho has sub- 
stituted this manuscript for No. 12. of We^tein'a notatioo 
(• 12 of Griesbach ), in the place of three manuscripts in the 
royal library at Paris, viz. 186.* (No. 120. fffjm)^ 85. (No. 
119. ifffra)y and another manuscript, at present unknown, the 
readings of which and this nuniber had been confounded 
together by Wetstein. 

13. The Codex Regius 50., formeriy 2244.* (Kuster, Pa- 
ris, 6.), is a quarto mnniiscript on vellum, of the twelfiii 
century, accordincj to Scholz, of the thirteenth century ac- 
cording to Michaelis, and of the twelfth or thirteenth rentnrT 
according to Griesbach. It contains the f«»uT Gospt^ls* wita 
synaxaria, and follows the Alexandrine Recension. It hat 
the following chasms, viz. Matt. i. 1. — ii. 21. xxvi. 33 — 53. 
xxvii. 26« — ^xxviii. 10., Mark i. 21*— 45., and Jthn xxi. 2— ak5^ 
It was negligently collated by Kuster and W^etstein, aai 
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more diligently by Gnesbaeli ; who, in those |mrla which he 
collat^, discovered not fewer than six hundred Tarions read- 
ings which had been omitted by Kuster. It was collated 
anew by M. Begtrop, a Danish mvine, in 1797 ; from whose 
labours Dr. Biich* aiui Dr. Schnlz^ seyerally obtained nume- 
rous additional various readings. 

14. The CoDKX Reoivs 70., formerly 3424. and S396., 
[Kuster, Paris, 7.}, is a manuscript on vellum, verv neatly 
ind correctly written in the year 964, as appears from the 
Bubscription. It contains the foar Gospels, with the Ease- 
bian canons, figures, and the paschal canon; and follows the 
Oonstantinopoutan text. It was collated by Schols in Matt, 
rii.— xxi., Mark i«— >vi., Luke iii. iv. ix. xi., and John iiL 



—IX. 



15. TheCoDKX Rxeius 64., formeriy2868., and afterwards 
^32. (Kuster, Paris, 8.), is a very neat copy of the four 
Sospels, of the tenth century, with the Eusebian canons, 
:.ictures, and synaxaria. Extracts from it were given by 
Kuster ; and Dr. Schols collated the chief parts of the Gos- 
lels of Matthew, Mar^, and John. 

16. The CoDKX Reoius 54., formerly 1681., is a neatly 
jrritten Gredc-Latin manuscript of the four Gospels, of the 
fourteenth century. It was collated by Wetstem ; and Dr. 
i»chol2 collated um Gospel of Mark, and select passages 
from the other Gospels. The text of this manuscnpt rarely 
ieparts from the received text ; but it has some Alexandrine 
readings. 

17. Fke Codex Reoius 55., formerly 2083., and after- 
wards 2244., is a folio manuscript of the sixteenth century, 
containing the four Grospels with a Latin version. Accord- 
ing to Wetstetn and Scholz, it was written in France, by 
George Hermonymus of Sparta, who was Greek professor at 
Paris, and the preceptor of Budseus and Reuchlin. Wet- 
stein examined this manuscript, but only in a very cursory 
manner, according to Griesbach, who has given more ex- 
tracts from it. The Gospel of Mark, and select passages of 
the other Gospels, were collated by Scholz, who states that 
this manuscript very rarely departs from the received text. 

18. The Codex Reoius 47., formerly 2241., was written 
in the year 1364; it contains the New Testament, with pro- 
logues, synaxaria^ psalms, and hymns. Tm Gospels and 
Acts were collated by Scholz, who examined the remaining 
books of the New Testament cursorily. Its text closely 
follows that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

19. The Codex Regius 189., formerly 437., also numbered 
1880., is the same manuscript which Wetstein cites as the 
Codex Regius 1869. It was written on vellum in the tvrelfth 
century, and contains the four Gospels, with a catena on John, 
and scnolia on the other Gospels. The text is that of the 
Constantinopolitan recension, tnough there are some changes 
which have oeen introduced from an Alexandrine copy. Tnis 
manuscript was collated throughout by Dr. Scholz. 

20. The Codex Reoius 188., formerly 1883., was brought 
from the East in 1669. It was written in the twelfth cen- 
ury, and contains the Gospels, with a catena on Matthew, 
tna the commentaries of Victor, a presbyter of Antioch, or 
f Cjrril of Alexandria, on Mark ; of Titus of Bostra, and 
tJier fathers, on Luke ; and of John Chrysostom and other 
itheTs on John. Further, there are scholia written in the 
uter laargin ; and at the end of each Gospel are disserta- 
oos on various topics by Eusebius Pamphilus, Isidorus 
lip^lytus of Thebes, Sopnronius, archbishop of Jerusalem, 
AQ others. A later copyist has supplied some omissions in 
.h« text, as in Marie ix. 5. 37. At tne end of the Gospel of 
Mark, it is stated that this Gospel was transcribed from accu- 
rate manuscripts, and collated ; and nearly the same assertion 
is made at the close of the Gospels of Luke and John. The 
text, for the most part, follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension ; but it has many Alexandrine readings, chiefly in 
those passages which have been altered by a later hand. Dr. 
Scholz collated the greater part of this manuscript. 

21. The Codex Reoius 68., formerly 2860. and 1007., 
contains the four Gospels, which were written in the tenth 
century on vellum, together with synaxaria, written on paper 
by a later hand. )^tstein cited this manuscript only on 
John viii. it was collated by Scholz on Matt i.— xi., the 
Gospel of Mark, and John iv. v. vii. viii. It belongs to the 
Constantinopolitan family. 

22. TTie CopEx Reoius 72., formerly ^|; (incorrectly cited 
by Wetstein on John viiL as No. 2242.), Colbertinus 2467, is 

> Iq his y«riB Lectloaet id Textam Iv. Evangellornni. Bauniie, 1801. 
• la his thM sdMM of OitestweVt QreekToatament, roL i. Berottnlb 



a manuscript on vellum, conectly written in (he eleventii 
century. It contains the four Gospels, which are mutilated 
in Matt. i. — ^ii. 2. and John xiv. 22. to xvi. 27. Some leaves 
are transposed by tlie carelessness of the bookbinder. Its 
orthograpny and text coincide with those of the Alexandrine 
recension. This manuscript was collated by Wetstein, and 
also by Scholz, who states that there are traces of readings 
which were added in the sixteenth century. 

23. The Codex Reoius 77., formeriy ^^} and 3947, Col- 
bertinus 3947, contains the four Gospels written on vellum 
in the eleventh century, with a Latm verson of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke i. 1. — iv. 18., which very rarely differs from 
toe Vulgate. It is mutilated in Matt i. 1. — xvii. Luke xxiv. 
46. to John ii. 20., and in xx. xxi. 24, 25. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. The chief part of this'manu- 
script was collated by Scholz. 

24. The Codex Reoius 178., formeriy ^t^< Colbertinus 

4112, on vellum, of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels vrith a commentary, and with 63rnaxaria wbich appear 
to have been added by a later hand. It is mutilated m>m 
Matt, xxvii. 20. to Mark iv. 22. This manuscript follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension ; nearly the whole of it was 
collated by Scholz. 

25. The Codex Reoius 191., formeriy ^880, Colbertinus 

2259, is a folio manuscript on vellum of the tenth century, 
containing the Gospel with scholia. The text is ccmposed 
from Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine copies. It has the 
following chasms, viz. Matt, xxiii. 1. — ^xxv. 42. Mark i. 1. 
— ^vii. 36. Luke viii. 31 — 41. ix. 44 — 54. x. 39. — ^xi. 4. and 
John xiii. from the middle to the end of that Gospel. Many 
leaves have been transposed by the error or carelessness of 
the bookbinder ; the whole of this manuscript was collated 
by Scholz. 

26. The Codex Reoius 78., formeriy 2244. 5., ColbertinuB 
4078, is a manuscript on vellum of the eleventh century* 
neatly and correctly written by one Paul, a presbyter, and 
containing the Gospels, with a commentary and the Eusebian 
canons. Jits text almost always agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ; though there are many Alexandrine read- 
ings. It was collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

27. The Codex Reoius 115., formerly ^f 3, Colbertinus 

6043, in Dr. Mill's notation Colb. 1., is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, neatly and correctly written, and containing 
the Gospels with synaxaria and pictures. John xviii. 3. to 
the end of that gospel is written on cotton paper, in the four- 
teenth century. Though this manuscript has not a few pe- 
culiar readings, and sudh as are common to the Alexandrine 
recension, yet it for the most part follows the Constantinc^ 
politan text It was collated again both by Wetstein, and 
by Scholz. Michaelis states that in this manuscript many 
readings have been erased, and others substituted in their 
stead. 

28. The Codex Regius 379., formeriy ^012, Colbertinus 

4075, (Mill, Colb. 1.) is a manuscript of the the tenth cen- 
tury, not very correctly written : it chiefly follows the Alex- 
andrine recension, though it has many readings which are 
peculiar to the receivea text and to itself. It contains the 
Gospels with synaxaria, and it has the following chasms. 
Matt. vii. 17.— IX. 12. xiv. 33.— xvi. 10. xxvi. 70.— xxvii. 
48. Luke xx. 19. — ^xxii. 46. John xii. 40. — xiii. 1., xv. 24. 
—xvi. 12. xviii. 16—28. xx. 20.— xxi. 6. 18—25. It was 
collated anew and described by Scholz. 

29. The Codex Regius 89., formeriy 2860, Colbertinus 
4705 (in Mill, Colb. 3.), a manuscript on vellum of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels with scholia, and fragments of 
the Eusebian canons. Some lost leaves in the Gospels of 
Mark, Luke, and John, have been added in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Though it chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, it has numerous Alexandrine readings whicn have 
been added bv some corrector. This manuscript was col- 
lated by Scholz in Matt i. — v., and John v. — viu. 

30. The Codex Regius 100., lormerly ^5^» Colbertinus 

4444 (in Mill, Colb. 4.), is a manuscript written on paper in 
the sixteenth century, by Geot^e Hermonymus of Sparta ; it 
contains the Gospels,' and not the first sixteen chapters onlT 
of Matthew, as Mill and afler him Wetstein and Griesbach 
have asserted. Its text varies little from that of No. 17, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Schols 
collated it for select passsges of the Gospels. 

31. The CooEX Reoius 94.» formerly 2865, Colbertinas 
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6083, 18 a mannsoript on Tellrnn, of the thirteenth centavy. 
It contains the GoepKsle, with prayers. Many parts of this 
manus-^npt, which were ill written, have been erased. The 
text i9 tiiat of the ConstantinopoliUui family: it was coUated 
by Sch'.lz m select passages. 

32. The Codex Reoius 116., formerly ^^« Colbertinns 

6511, contidns the Gospels, written on vellum, in the thir- 
teenth cepturv; but Matt. i. 1.— x« 23. zxiv. 15— -30. Luke 
zxii. 35.— Jonn iv. 20. are wanting. This manuscript was 
evidently used for ecclesiastical purposes ; its text is mixed, 
bat for the most part it follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It was eouated by Scholz in select passages. 

33. The Codex Reoius 14., formerly 1871, Colbertinns 
2844 (in Mill, Colb. 8. for the Gospels, Colb. 6. for the Acts, 
and Colb. 7. for the Epistles), is a manuscript of the eleventh 
century according to Scholz, and of the eleventh or twelfth 
acoonung to Griesbach. It contains part of the prophets, 
and the whole of the New Testament; the extremities of 
almost all the leaves are torn, and many leaves are transposed 
by the book binder. It agrees througnout with the Alexan- 
drine recension. This manuscript was collated by Wetstein, 
Griesbach (in Matt i. — ^xviii.), Begtrup, and agam through- 
out by Scholz. 

34. The Codex Coislinianus^ 195., is a manuscript ele- 
gantly written on vellum, on Mount Athos, in the eleventh 
century. It contains the Gospels with a catena, prologues, and 
figures. The text closely agrees with that of the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
ana by Scholz. 

35. Codex CoisumANUs 199., contains the New Testa- 
ment, written on vellum in the eleventh centuir : it has been 

'corrected in many places. The text very rarely differs firom 
the textus receptus : it was cursorily collated both by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

36. The Codex Coislikianus 20., is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century on vellum, brought from Mount Athos : it 
contains the foar Gospels with the Eusebian canons, prefaces, 
and commentaries. The text agrees with that of the Con- 
stantinopolitan family ; it was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

37. The Codex Coisunianus 21., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels with scholia, the Eusebian canons, 
Sjniaxaria, and figures. Its text agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

38. The Codex CoisLiiaANus 200., (Stephani d>.) is a ma- 
nuscript of the fourteenth century^ according to Scholz, but 
of the thirteenth century accordingto Griesbach. It contains 
tlie New Testament, except the Epistles of St. Paul, with 
fiipires, and is mutilated in Matt. xiv. 15.— xv. 30. xx. 14. 
•---xxi. 27. and Mark xii. 3. — ^xiii. It follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension ; and was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

39. The CoDBx Coislinianvs 23., formerly 315., was 
written in the eleventh century : according to fiie subscrip- 
tion it was presented to the monastery of St. Athanasios on 
Mount Athos in the year 1218. It contains the four Gospels 
with commentaries, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion ; it was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 
This manuscript was presented to Louis IX. king of France, 
by the Greek emperor Michael Palaeologus. 

40. The Codex Coislinianus 22., formerly 375., a manu- 
•cript of the eleventh century, brought from Mount Athos, 
contains the four Gospels, with commentaries and the Euse- 
bian canons. It is defective from John xx. 25. to the end. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was cursorily 
collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

41. The Codex Coislinianus 24., formerly 141., contains 
the Go6j)el8 of Matthew and Mark with commentaries, and 
was written on vellum in the eleventh century. It was col- 
lated by Wetstein, and again cursorily by Scholz. 

42. The Codex Medicjeus Pithoei is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels, the readings of which were extracted ny Peter 
Pithou, and written in the margin of his copy of Stephens's 
edition of 1550. These readings were communicatea to Dr. 
Mill by Mr. Bernard, the purchaser of that copy ; and from 
Mill they have been copied by Wetstein, Gnesbach, and 

< The Oodice« Coialiaianl derive their name from CoisHn, Bishop of 
Metz, to wtioni they were bequeathed bj the celebrated Chaocellor Be- 
euier, who died in 1672. They are described by Montfaucoo in the *'Bib< 
Aptheca CVtisOniaoa, oUm S^uteiiaoa." Pari% 1716^ Mio. (Blarch's 
Micbaeli^ VOL iL put U. p. 7^ 



Scholz. Aroelotte, who professes to have used this 
script, states that it was preserved in the collect at Trews 
in his time (the close of the seventeenth century)^ br. 
Scholz sought for it in vain in the different libraries of Franef^ 
and says that it conld not be found in the city of Troves. Tbc 
readings of this manuscript coincide with those of the Alex 
andrine recension. 

43. The Codex Gracus 4., in the Library of the Aiaaal 
at Paris, formerly called the Codex San-Maglorianiw, is t 
mannscript of the eleventh or twelfth century, in two volmnet 
4to. : the first contains the Gospels with theEaaebian canon; 
the second, the Acts and Epistles. It amee with the Cos 
stantinopolitan recension ; Amelotte and Smon both used thii 
manuscript; which, from the subscription fo the second Epis^ 
tie to Timothy, appears to have been written at Ephesis. 
It was collated for select chapters by Scholz. 

44. The Codex Misstanus, now in the British Mmea 
(No. 4949 of the additional manuscripts), is a raamineript tt 
the four Gospels, of the eleventh centuir, which Caesar <!i 
Missy procured from Mount Athos, and collated for Wetsteis, 
to whom he communicated its readings. Like all otkr 
manuscripts brought from that mountain, it agrees with lb 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

45. The UoDEX BAROCciAinrs 31., now in the Bodloa 
library at Oxford (in Mill, Bodl. 1.) is a mannscript of tiie 
four Gospels on vellum, of the fonrteentfi century, with tht 
Eusebian canons and figures. It agrees with the Conslaii- 
tinopolitan recension, it was collated by Dr. Mill, and afls- 
wards in select passages by Griesbach. 

46. The Codex Baroccianus 29., (in Mill, Bodl. 2.) «« 
written in the fifteenth century. It contains the four G«- 
pels, wiUi synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, and figures, h 
was collated by Dr. Mill, and was afterwards examined W 
Griesbach for readings on Mark xii. which, he asserts, bat 
been neglected by Dr. Mill. 

47. The Codex Bodleianus (in Mill, Bodl. 6.) is a maim- 
script of ^e fifteenth century, containing the four Gospch 
Arcnbishop Usher was the first who procured extracts frea 
this manuscript, which were inserted m the sixth Tolume of 
Bishop Walto^s Polvglott, whence they were taken by Mi 
and by subsequent eoitors of the Greek Testament. It (i^ 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

48. The Codex Bodleianus (in Mill, Bodl. 70 is a mzas- 
script of the thirteenth century, containing the Gospels wiA 
scholia, and the Easebinn canons. It follows the Constairt^ 
nopolitan recension, and was collated by Mill. 

49. The Codex Bodleianus, Roe. 1. contains the fes 
Gospels with the Eusebian canons, which were collated bf 
Mill. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

§0. The Codex Bodleianus, Laudianus, D. 122. (in Mill, 
Laud. 1.^, contains the Gospels witli commentaries: it vas 
written in the eleventh century, and follows the Consfeia- 
nopolitan recension. It was collated by Dr. Mill, and am 
accurately by Griesbach on Mark iv. — vii. and Luke via ix. 
This manuscript is defective from Matt. i. 1 . to ix. 36. iJL 
3—24. and xxv. 20 — 31. and John v. 18. to the end. Msk 
xiv. 40. to the end has been added by a later hand. 

51. The Codex Bodleianus, Lacdiaiius, C. 715., 63 (is 
Mill, Laud. 2.), of the thirteen^ century, contains the Aca, 
Epistles, and Gospels, with synaxaria and prologues. It hu 
many readings in conmion wim the Complutensian Poljgloo. 
and for the most part agrees with the ConstantiiiopditKi 
recension. It was collate by Mill and Griesbach. 

52. The Codex Bodleianus, L audi anus, C. 28. (in M2L 
Laud. 5.) was written in the year 1286, and contains ik 
Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, sad 
was collated first by Mill, and afterwards more aoeuialelj 
by Griesbach, on Mark iii. Luke iv. v. vi. and John v. 1—3. 
vii. 53. — viii. 19. 

53. The CoDEx< Seldbni 1., written in the fourteemb eea- 
tury, contains the Gospels : it follows the ConstantinopoJi- 
tan recension, and was collated by MilL 

54. The Codex Seldeni 2.« written in 1338, contains ibe 
Gospels with synaxaria, and follows the Constantiaopoiitsi 
recension . It viras col lated by Mil 1 . 

55. The Codex Seldeni 3., written in the fiileentb oes- 
tury, also contains the Gospels with synaxaria. It was coi* 
lated by Mill, and follows the Constantinopolitan recensrafi. 

56. The Codex Lincolniensis 1., belonging to LisraU 
college, Oxford, was written in 1503. It contains the Go*- 

• Ths (Mden Mumscripti are prcssrvsd in tb« BodWsn Ubnrft s 
Oxford. 
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pels, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension . It was 
collated by Bishop Walton and Dr. Mill. 

57. The Codex Magdalenbis 1., belonging to Magda- 
len College, Oxford, contains the Gospels, Acts, EpisUes, 
Psalms, and Hymns. It was written in tne eleventh century, 
and is defective in Mark i. 1—11., the EpisUes to the Ro- 
mans, and 1 and 3 Corinthians. It was collated by Bishop 
Walton, Hammond, and Mill, and follows ^e Constantino- 
politan family. 

58. The CoDcx Nov. Coll. l.,in the library of New Col- 
ege, Oxford, is of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and con- 
tains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. It was collated by 
Walton, and Mill. Dr. Scholz has not indicated with what 
recension this and the two following manuscripts agree. 

59. The CoDsx Gonvilli bt (Jaii is a manuscnpt of the 
four Gospels belonging to Caius College, Cambndge. It 



was collated by Walton, carefully ^amined by Mill, and 
inspected by Wetstein. 

do. The CoDKX Cantabrioicnsis, Dd. 9. 69. formerly 
Mori 1., contains the Gospels very neatly written on paper, 
in 1397, and the Apocalypse in a more modem hand. It has 
the Ammonian sections, without reference to the Eusebian 
canons ; and was collated by Dr. Mill. 

61. The Codex MoNrroRTiANus or Montforth, also called 
DvBUHBNsis, is a manuscript containing the whole of the 
New Testament, preserved in the library of IMnity College, 
Dublin, to which it was presented by Archbishop Usher. It 
derives its name of Montfortianus from havinor belonged to 
Dr. Montfort, previously to coming into Usher^s possession. 
It has acquired much celebrity as being supposed to be the 
only manuscript that has the much-contested clause in 1 John 
V. 7, 8. of which the following is a fao-simile : 



oik/' Yf S^Sifmv c^fatfW 



In English, literally thus, 

for there are three that bear 
fntn[e»] in heaven, father, word, and holy spirit. And these 
three are one* and there are three that hear witn[e88] on earth, 
spirit, water, and blood* if we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God » greater, for this is the witness of God, which 
he hath testified of his son. 

Tlie CoDRX MoNTroRTiANUS is the same manuscript which 
*vas cited by Erasmus under the title of Codex Britannicus, 
who inserted the disputed passage in the third edition of his 
Greek Testament on its authontv. It is written in small 
Greek characters on thick glazed paper, in duodecimo, and 
without folios. Dr. A. Clarke (to whom we are indebted 
for the preceding fac-simile)' is of opinion that it was most 
prohably written in the thirteenth century, from the similarity 
f>f its writing to that of other manuscripts of the same time. 
lie has no doubt but that it existed before the invention of 
printing, and is inclined to think it the work of an unknown 
nold critiCf who formed a text from one or more manuscripts 
in conjunction with the Latin Vulgate, and who was by no 
means sparing of his own conjectural emendations, as it 
possesses various readings which exist in no manuscript jet 
d i -^covered. But how far the writer has in any place faith- 
ful ly copied the text of any particular ancient manuscript, 
is more than can be determined. In the early part of tne 
last century, Mr. Martin claimed for this manuscnpt so early 
n fiate as the eleventh century. But Bishop Marsh, after 
L* riesbach, contends that it is at least as modern as \he fif- 
Lef^nth or sixteenth century. The Codex Montfortianus, he 
-observes, "made its appearance about the year 1520: and 
: liat the manuscript had iust been written, when it first ap- 
p«*iired, is highly probable, because it appeared at a critical 
i tincture, and its appearance answered a particular purpose.' 

< Our etiffravingjs copied (by permission) from the fac-simile prefixed 
r> tti«? Rev. Dr. A.. Clarke'!«ConciRe View oftheduccnssiion of Sacred Litent- 
IJ^«^, I2iDO. Loorloo, 14)7. Thi« foc-siuiile wu traced by the accurate hand 
if tlie late Rev. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of Trinity College ; by whom Dr. 
Tlaj-ke*s engraving was collared with the original manuscript, so as to 
e p*npi*em it with the utmost fidelity. 

« ' * Erasmtts had published two editions of the Greek Testament, one in 
r>lG, the other in lol9, both of which were without the words that begin 
r Jt h <" T* avixv, and end with iv tu yn, in the disputed clause in 1 John v. 
. i^. This omiMsion, as it was called by those who paid more deference to 
I «? [..aUD translation than to the Greek original, exposed Erasmus to much 
*-rB3»itre, thougli, in fact, the complaint was for non-addition. Erasmus, 
» r-r*? fore, very properly answered, ' Addendi de meo, quod Grtecis deest, 
rovinciam nonsusceperam.' lie promised, however, thai though he could 
r>f insert in a Greek edition what he bad never found in a Greek manu- 
■: f-» 1^1. he would insert the passage in his next edition, if In the mean time 
€ Z r-**ek MS. could be discovered which had the passag:e. In less than a 
i«r« r »fter that declaration, Erasmus was informed that there was a Greek 
\t^, ? (1 England which contained the passage. At the same time a copy of 
, *. (v&«9(age, as contained in that MS., was communicated to Erasmus : and 
; f-.^c»cTins, as he had promiaecj^ inserted that copy in bis nejtt edition, which 
■^^m. Mublished in 1821" 

V^u I. 3 H 



But, whether written for the occasion or not, it could not 
have been written very long before the fifteen^ century; 
for this manuscript has the Latin chapters, though ikeaM^MKtudi 
of Eusebius are likewise noted. Now the Latin chapters 
were foreign to the usa^e of the Greek Church, before the 
introduction of printed editions, in which the Latin chaptere 
were adopted, as well for the Greek as for the Latin l^ta- 
ment. Whateyer Greek manuscripts therefore were written 
with Latin chapters, were written in Uie West of Europe, 
where the Latin chapters were in use. They were written 
by the Greeks, or by the descendants of those Greeks, who 
fled into the West of Europe, after the taking of Constanti- 
nople, and who then began to divide their manuscripts ao- 
cording to the usage of the country, in which they fixed 
their abode.' The Dublin manuscript, therefore, if not writ- 
ten for the purpose to which it was applied in the third 
edition of Erasmus,^ could hardly have oeen written more 
than fifty years before. And how widely those critics have 
erred in their conjectures, who have supposed that it was 
written so early as the twelfth century, appears from the fact 
that the Latin chapters were not invented till the 13th oen« 
tury.^ But the influence of the Church of Rome in the 
composition of the Dublin manuscript, is most conspicuous 
in the text of that manuscript, which is a servile imitation of 
the Latin Vulgate. It will be sufficient to mention how it 
follows the Vulgate at the place in question. It not only 
agrees with the Vulgate, in the insertion of the seventn 
verse : it follows the Vulgate also at the end of the sixth 
verse, having :^7toc, where all other Greek manuscripts 
have TfMf/uLe. I and in the eighth verse it omits the final clause 
which had never been omitted in the Greek manuscripts, and 
was not omitted even in the Latin manuscripts betore the 
thirteenth century.^ Such is the character or that solitaiy 
manuscript, which is opposed to the united evidence of ail 
former manuscripts, including the Codex Vaticanus, and the 
Codex Alexandnnus.^'^ Upon the whole, it does not appear 
that the date of the Codex montfortianus can be earlier than 
the close of the fifteenth centunr. The uncollated parts of 
this manuscript were collated oy the late Rev. Dr. Barrett, 

s "There are three Greek nuuiQicripts with tlie Latin ctiapteni in ti)a 
University Library at Cambridge, marked Hh. 6. 12. Kk. 5. 35. and LI. 2. 13. 
That which is marked U. 2. 13., and is evidently the oldest of the three, was 
written at Paris by Jerom # Sparta, for the use and at the expense of a 

Serson called Bodet, as appears from the subscription to it. Now Jerom of 
parta died at the beginning of the sixteenth century." 
I « " The third edition of Enumus has 1 John v. 7. prteiatly in the worda 
I of the Dublin M9." 
, • riee p. 213. supra. 

I • " Here there i.<i an additional proof; respecting the age of the Dublin 
Ma" 

1 Bishop Marsh's Lectures, part vi. pp. 23—26. See also his letters to 
Mr. Archdeacon Travis. (I^ipzig, 1795, 8vo.) Pref.pp. xvil. xvlil. xxiii.inth« 
, notes. Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 284—287. part ii pp. 766-769. Dr. A. 
1 Clarke't Succeation of Bacred Literature, pp. d6-4B. 
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of Trinity College, Dublin, with Wetstein's edition of the 
Greek Testament; beginninflr with Rom. ii. and ending witli 
the Apocalypse, incluoinp; also a collation of the Acts of the 
Apostles, from chap. xxii. 27. to chap, xxviii. 2. This col- 
lation, comprising thirty-five pages, forms the third part of 
his fac-simue edition of the Codex Rescriptus of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel. 

62. The CoDKX Cantabrioiensis K. k. 5. 35., formerly 
belonging to Henry Gooire, is a manuscript of the Gospels, 
written on paper in the fifteenth century. Its readings were 
first printed in the London Polyglott, whence they were 
copied by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz. It fol- 
.ows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

63. The Codex Usserii 1., now in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where it is marked D. 20., is a folio manuscript on vel- 
lum, containing the four Gospels with commentaries. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Some ex- 
tracts from this manuscript were given in Bishop Fell's edi- 
tion of the New Testament, in the Gospels of Luke and 
John. It was collated for Dr. Mill on all the Gospels by 
Richard Bulkley. Wetstein suspected that this manuscript 
is the same as the preceding, which Griesbach remarks is 
scarcely probable. 

64. The Codex Usserii 2., also in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin (F. I.)* formerly belonged to a Dr. Goad. It is a manu- 
script on vellum, in 8vo. containing the Gospels, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. Mill and Wetstein 
conjectured that this is the same manuscript which Bishop 
Walton quotes in the sixth volume of the London Polyglott 
by tiie abbreviation Em. as belonging either to Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, or perhaps to some fellow of that Col- 
lege. This, however, is far from being certain. Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz, have severally omitted the readings 
of the manuscript Em. Henry Dodwell ^ve extracts from 
this manuscript to Bishop Fell ; and Richard Bulkley, to 

Dr. Mill. 

65. The Codex Harleianus 5776., formerly cited as Co- 
vellianus 1., is one of five manuscripts, brought from the 
East by Dr. John Covell : it contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons and prologues, and was collated by Dr. 
Mill. Griesbach merely says that it is not very ancient 
Scholz refers it to the thirteenth century. 

66. The Codex Thomjb Gale, contains the Crospels with 
synaxaria, part of Uie Eusebian canons and scholia. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated by Mill. No age has been assigned to this manuscript 

67. The Codex Huntinotonianus 2., now in the Bod- 
leian Library, is a manuscript of the eleventh century, which 
was broug[ht from the East by Dr. Robert Huntington. It 
contains Uie Gospels, and is imperfect from John vi. 64. to 
the end. This manuscript was collated by Dr. Mill. 

68. The Codex Wbeleri 1., now belonging to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, was brought from the East by Sir George 
Wheler. It contains the Grospels with the Eusebian canons, 
and was collated by Dr. Mill. Michaelis states that it was 
written in tiie year 1502. 

69. The Codex Leicestrersis derives its name from be- 
ing the property of the Corporation of Leicester :> it is a 
manuscript of the whole New Testament, written by a mo- 
dem hand, partly on paper, and partly on vellum, chiefly the 
former, and is referred by Wetstein and Griesbach to the 
fourteenth century. It is noted by Dr. Mill by the letter L., 
in the first part of Wetstein's New Testament, Codex 69. ; 
in the second, 37. ; in the third, 31. ; and in the fourth, 14. ; 
and by Griesbach, 69. The book of Acts is inserted between 
the epistle to the Hebrews and that of Saint James. This 
manuscript is defective from the beginning as far as Matt 
Xviii. 15., and has also the following chasms, viz. Acts x. 
45. — ^xiv. 7. Jude 7. to the end of that Epistle, and it con- 
cludes with part of Rev. xix. It has man]r peculiar reading ; 
and in those which are not confined to it, this manuscript 
chiefly agrees with D. or the Codex Cantabrigiensis : it also 
luirmonizes in a very eminent manner with the old Syriac 

a la a crHkiae on the second edition of this wor% in the Eclectic Review 
Ibr JanoarT, 1S8 (vol. zrU. N. S. p. 83), it !■ swid, that when the writer 
of that article made inquiry respecting the Codex Leicestrcnsis, it was no 
onger to be found in the Library of the Town Hall at Leicester. Anxious, . 
Ibr the Interest of sacred literature, to ascertain the mU fact, the author 
of the present work requested Mr. Combe (an eminent boolcseller at that 
viace, to whom he thus cladly makes his acknowledgmenisX to make the 
requisite invpstlnttion. The result of Mr. Combe's critical researches is, 
iliat the Codes LeieeatrenaiM n tHtt eartfuUy preeervtd. Mr. C. further 
collated the author's account of it (which had been drawn up from the 
notices of Wetstein and Micliaelis) wKh the manuscript itself; and this col- 
latioii has enabled him to oiake the description abore given more complete 
aa isaU MSBOCf coif tct ^•U to 4he tUrd edition.] 



version ; and, what further proves Its value, several leadinei, 
which Dr. Mill found in it alone, have been confinned dj 
other manuscripts that belong to totally different countries. 
The Codex Leicestrensis was first collated by him, and after 
wards more accurately by Mr. Jackson, the learned editor d 
Novatian's works, whose extracts were used by Weiatfit 
There is another and still more accurate transcript of Mr. J/i 
collation in his copy of Miirs edition of the Greek Tegtameot, 
which is now preserved in the libranr of Jesus College, Cam. 
bridge, where it is marked o, e, I.' 

70. The Codex Cantabrioiknsis LL. 2. 13., now io the 
library of the Univereity of Cambridge, formerly belonged to 
a Mr. Bunckle, and afterwards to Bishop More. It contiiu 
the Gospels, and was written in the fifteenth ceDtary, at 
Paris, by George Hermonymus, of Sparta, from whom ve 
have a few other manuscripts of the Greek TestamenL It 
was collated by Mill, and perhaps by Wetstein. 

71. The CoDcx Ephesius (so called because it had formed; 
belonged to a bishop of Ephesus) is now in the aithiepuioy 
pal library at Lambeth, to which it was presented by Tliomv 
Traherne, together with a collection of its various readingi' 
which were printed by Mill. It was written in 1166, aid 
contains the Gospels with scholia. For the most put it 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

79. The Codex Harleiaicus 5647., formeriy cited as 
Johnsonii (from T. Jc^nson^ a bookseller, who lent it to 
Wetstein for collation before it was sent into Enffland),isa 
veiy elegantly written manuscript on vellum, of iSe eleTestfa 
century, which contains the four Gospels, with a catena od 
Matthew, and various readings on Matthew and Luke. It 
frequently ajnees with the Alexandrine recension. 

73. The Codex Wakii 1., which formerly beloneed to Dr. 
Wake, arehbishop of Canterbury, is now m the librvy of 
Christ's College, Oxford. It contains the Gospels, wntta 
in the eleventh century, with the Eusebian canons. 

74. The Codex Wakii 2., also belon|^ng to Christ's Col- 
lege, Oxford, is a manuscript, containing the Gospels, written 
on Mount Athos, in the thirteenth century. It is imperfect 
in Matt. i. I — 14. v. 30. — ^vi. 1. Both this and the pnH»diBg 
manuscript were collated by the Rev. John Walker, for Wet' 
stein. 

75. 'Vhe Codex Genxvsnsis 19., vnritten in the eleventk 
century, contains the Gospels with prologues, the Eusebiu 
canons, and figures. The text as^rees with the ConstantiDO' 
politan family : it has a few readings in common with other 
manuscripts, especially No. 6. (see p. 238. supra.) Wefevu 
says ^at he saw it in the year 1714. Scholz collated it ii 
some select passages; and Professor Cell^rier, of Genera, 
also specially collated Matt. i. — ^xviii., and Mark i^r. (or 
his critic^ eaition of the Greek Testament. 

76. The Codex Cjesareus Vindobonensis Tin Lambecias^ 
catalogue 28.) contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with 
prologues, synaxaria, and figures. It was wntten in the 
eleventh century, and was collated by Gerard Yon Ui» 
tricht, and most accurately by Alter. 

77. The Codex CiESAREUs Vindobonersis (in Lambecins 
29., and in Nessel's catalogue 114.), is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, veij neatly and correctly written, coDtiio* 
ing the Gospels, witn commentaries, the Eusebian canoes, 
prologues, figures, paintings, and synaxaria, which last hare 
been added by a more recent hand. It was coUated bv Alter. 

78. The Codex Cabpzovianus was formerly in tne poe- 
session of John Gottlob Carpzov, of Leipzig, on the death of 
whose grandson, at Helmstadt, it was purchased bv Nicholas 
signior Jancovich, of Vadass, in Hungary, whither it vu 
taken. It contains the Gospels, written m the twelfth century 
according to Griesbach ; and almost always agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Boemer collated it fot 
Kuster^s edition of Mill's Greek Testament; and Scholz col- 
lated it in select passages for his edition. 

79. The Codex Geobgu Douza (by whom it was brought 
from Constantinople) was seen by Gomer at Leyden, on the 
eighth chapter of Saint John's Gfospel. Scholz conjectun* 

• Michaclii, toL M peitl pp. 356-3Sr. part II. pp. 749, 730. BlthopSIa^ 
adda, "This copy of Mill's Greek Tet^ameut, trUh Jacksoo'a marpnal Trtflj 
logs, la a ireaaure of aacred criliciam, wlijch deserves lo be coinrnunicafM 
to the public. It containa the result of all hi« labours in that nnuicft « 
llteratare ; It auppliea many of the defecU of Mill, and correctomanTofBii 
errora : and, beatdea quotationa from maniiacripts and ancient verww J 
coQtaina a copious collection of readings from uiany of the father*. «]»"'' 
have hitherto been very imperfectly collated, or wholly nejlecied.' H'W^ 
ti 7S0 

• Traheroe'B or Traheron'a Manuacilpt CoUeclion of Various KesjliB^ 
from the Codex Ephealua, is now io thi Britkh Maaeaia, aaom Um Jtaaif 
lCSS.No.9L 
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that it is the Codex Logdunensis fiatavoram 74. It eontalmi 
the (iiospeis with a Latin version, and is imperfect. 

HO. The Codex Grjbtii formerly belonged to the celebrated 
^ntic John George GrsYius, and afterwards to the Rev. John 
Van der Hagen. It contains the Gospels, written in the 
twelfth century. According to Wetstein, who saw it, this 
manuscript was collated by iJynaeus in 1691. 

81. Certain Greek manuscripts, which are mentioned in a 
revision of the Latin Bible, written in the thirteenth century. 

82. Certain Greek manuscripts cited by Lauientius Valla 
in his remarks on the Latin New Testament. As he has 
g-iven uo description of them, and has not distinguished the 
readings of one manuscript from those of another, it is impos- 
sible at present to ascertain them : Bishop Marsh, who is 
followed by Dr. Lotxe in his edition of Weistein's Proleso- 
nena, supposes that they are still preserved in some of uie 
rbraries of Italy. The various readings extracted by Valla 
iro such as are generally found in manuscripts of the^ least 
intiquity and the least value. 

83. The Codex Monacensis 518. (Augustanus 1. of Ben- 
rePs, Wetsteln^s, and Griesbach's notation), is a neatly and 
iccurately written manuscript, of the eleventh century, con- 
ainiiig the Gospels, with synaxaria. It follows the Con- 
itaiitinopoUtan recension. 1 his manuscript is described by 
ignaiius Hardt in his catalogue of Greek MSS. at Munich : 
t WS18 collated in select passages by Scholz. 

B4. llie Codex Monacensis 5(i8. (Augustanus 2. in Bengel, 
VVetstein, and Griesbach), is a manuscript of the twelilh 
reutury, also described by Hardt, and collated in select pas- 
ia<res by Scholz. It contains the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, and is im[}erfect in Matt. i. I — 18. xiii. 10 — ^27. xiii. 
1-2. — ^xiv. 3. xviii. 25. — ^xix. 9. xxi. 33. — xxii. 4., and in Mark 
ni. 13. to the end. It follows the Constantinopolitan text. 

85. 'I^e Codex Monacemsis 569. (Augustanus 3.) contains 
only some loose leaves of the four Gospels, on vellum, writ^ 
ten in the thirteenth century ; it follows the Constantinopo- 
litan recension, and is described by Hardt. Dr. Scholz 
collated it anew for his edition. 

8d. The Codex Posoniensis, also called Byzantinus, be- 
cause it formerly belonged to the Emperor Alexius Comne- 
nijs, was written at least before the year 1183. It contains 
:he Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and prologues, and 
A as col Ut ted by Bengel. 

87. The Codex Trevirbnsis formerly belonged to Cardi- 
lal Cusa; it contains the Gospel of St. John with a catena, 
A'ritUm in the twellUi century. Cordier (or Corderius) 
)rinted it in his catena of Greek Fathers on that Gospel. It 
bilows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
ly Scholz, who has numbered it 87., in the place of the 

odex Mosquensis (Matthei v.) which he has numbered 
150., infra, 

b8. The Manuscript cited by Joachim Camerarius, in his 
Annotations on the New Testament, as being ancient. • It 
contains the GoS]>els. Wetstein says that it is like those 
vliich he has described under tlie numbers 63., 72., and 80. 
Ni e pp. 242, 243. hujn-a,) 

Si). The Codex Gottingbnsis, formerly called Gehlianus, 
roin its possessor, A. G. Gehie, was written in 1 106, and 
ontains the Gospels, the text of which agrees with the Con- 
tuitiiicpolitan recension. It was collated by Gehle in 1729, 
nd again by Matthfei, who numbers it 20. 

90. The CoDKX JoANNis Fabri, Da venlriensis, was written 
y John Faber, a Dominican muuk, of Deventer, who in the 




iviee, and frum two different copies. Faber collated this 
i;inus('ript with a very ancient copy which had belonged to 
ohn Wessel of Groninsen, to whom it had been presented 
y Pope iSixtus IV. Faber^s manuscript was collated by 
iri€?sbach. 

S>1. I'he Codex Perronianus, which formerly belonged to 
Jardinal Perron, contains the four Gospels, which Monifau- 
M\ refers to the tenth century. He communicated tlie ex- 
acts which were inserted by Dr. Mill. 

i>2. The Codex ANDREiE Faeschu 1. derives its name 
oni Andrew Faesch, secretary of the repubiic of Basle, its 
roprieior. It contains the Gospel of Mark with tlie com- 
le^ktary of Victor, and a commentary on the Catholic Epis- 
e.%. it was collated by Wetstein, who has not speciued 
s* ago. 

;i3. The Codex Gravii contains the Gospels. It is cited 
y Vossius on the genealogy of Christ, recorded in Luke iii. 



94. The Codex Andrea Faeschu 3. contains the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, with a commentary. It was collated by 
Wetstein. 

95. 'Vhe Codex Lincoln! ensis 2. is a manuscript of the 
tenth or eleventh century, containing Luke xi. 2.— xxiv. 53., 
and the Gospel of John (with the exception of three leaves), 
with a commentary extracted from the writings of the fathers. 
It follows thf Constantinopolitan recension. This manu- 
script was collated by Dr. Mill, and on John v. — ^vii. by the 
late learned Professor Nicoll for Scholz. 

96. The Codex Bodleianus, A. 3. 37., was written by 
John Trithemius, abbot of 8panheim, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It contains the Gospel of John, the text of which ap- 
pears to coincide with that of the Alexandrine recension. It 
was collated by Walton and Mill, add again, on John iii. and 
iv., by Griesbach. 

97. The Codex Hirsauoiensis, a manuscript of St. John'« 
Gospel, written in 1500 by one Nicholas, a monk of Hirsau, 
who seems to have copied it from Trithemius's manuscript 
(No. 96.), with which it agrees. Scholz asserts that Mi- 
chaelis and Griesbach (who followed him) are in error, when 
they designate this manuscript as the Codex Giessensis et 
Ufilenbachianus, because it never belonged to the library of 
the university at Giessen, or to Uffenbacn's library. Dr. S., 
how^ever, appears himself to be mistaken. Bengel, who made 
use of this manuscript, expressly says that it was communi- 
cated to him by Z. C. von Ulfenbach ; and a manuscript has 
been discovered by Professor Schulze, in the university library 
at Giessen, which had formerly belonged to Uffenbach, and 
had been collated by Mains, wnose extracts are likewise pre- 
served in that library. The identity, therefore, of the two 
manuscripts seems to be sufficiently ascertained. Bishop 
Marsh, likewise, compared the extracts from the Codex 
Giessensis with Wetstein^s quotations from the Codex Hir- 
saugiensis, and found that their readings are not contradictory 
to each other.* 

98. The Codex Bibliotheca BoDLEiANiS, £. D. Clarkii 
4., is a manuscript brought from the East by the Rev. Dr. E. 
D. Clarke : it contains the four Gospels, with figures, and 
seldom departs from the received text. Scholz, who collated 
it in Matt. vi. ix. x., and Luke iv. v. vi., has numbered this 
manuscript 98., in place of the Tubingen fragment which 
Griesbach has noted with the letter R. 

99. I'he Codex Lipsiensis, in the library of St. Paul (No. 
^8. of Matthaei's notation), is a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century collated by MatUixi, and containing Matt. iv. 8. — 
V. 27. vi. 2. — XV. 30. and Luke i. 1 — 13., with fragments of 
synaxaria. Scholz has substituted this manuscript in placs 
of the Codex Rutgersii, used by Daniel Heinsius in hii 
ExercitatiuTux Saerx, which is noticed infra^ under No. 155. 

100. The Codex Eubeswaldianus is a manuscript which 
formeriy belonged to Baron Paul, of Eubeswald. It was 
used by Wagenseil ; a reading has been taken from it in John 
viii. 6. Scholz is of opinion that it is, most probably, the 
same manuscript on vellum which is now preserved in the 
university library, at Pesth in Hungary. He describes it as 
containing the Gospels, written in the tenth century, with 
index of chapters, the Eusebian canons, synaxana, and 
scholia, added by a later hand on paper, l^e text follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. Some later hand has also 
added numerous corrections. 

101. The Codex Uffenbachianvs 3. contains the Gospel 
of St. John, written in the sixteenth century. Its text agreet 
with that of the Constantinupolitan recension, and auiiosl 
uniformly with that of the printed editions. Bengel thougfaf 
that it was transcribed from some Basle edition of the New 
Testament. 

102. The Codex Medicjius is an unknown manuscript, 
from which some unknown person wrote extracts in the mar- 
gin of Plantings edition of 1591. These extracts were printed 
by VVetstein. This manuscript contains fragments from Matt 
xxiv. to Mark viii. 1. 

103. The Codex Reoius 193, is a folio manuscript of the 
eleventli century, which formerly belonged to Cardinal Ma- 
zarine. Scholz is of opinion that this is Uie same manuscript 
from which Emeric Bigot communicated a few extracts to 
Courcelles or Curcelleus. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

104. The Codex Vignerii is a manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the four Gospels. It was collated by 
bigot, whose extracts were printed by Wetetein. 

> Beogeltl Apparatus Criticuo, p. 9. lUrah't MichMlis, v(»L U. part U 
p. 746. 
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105, The CoDin EBNmiANiTe h a very neat manuscript of 
the New Teetament in qunrla, formerly in the poBBesaion of 
HieronymuB Ebner von Eechenbach of Nuremberg, from 
whom Its appellatian is derived : it ia now the property of the 
Univeraitj ui Oxford, and is deposited among the other pre- 
cious manaacripta preeerved in the BndlFian library. The 
Codes Ebnerianus contains 435 leavee of vellum, and was ' the act of proncu 
writteo in the twelfth century. The whale rflhe New Tes- following inscripti 

lament is comprised in thia volume, eiceptiii|( the Book of 

Revelatioa : each page contains 37 lines, at equal distances, 
excepting those in which the different books commence, or 
which are decorated with illuminations. At the beginning 
of the manuscript there tias been added a table of the order of 
teadiog the four Gospels, yearly; which is followed by three 
other k^les of lesionB fo^ particular days aud seasons of the 



ecclesiaBtical year, and a menology''f*'i*G'*«t church. AH 
tlipse additions (as appears from a note sppendd) Kere 
written A. M. 6999, corresponding with the year 1391 of m 
csmputalion, by one Joasaph, a calligiapbisL The bnoli n 



a the c. 

lied sitting on a Ihroce. and ii 

ig a blessing. Above his brad Is tbc 

'~ iquare letters, exhibiting the m]f 

writttr: — atmnt aajr^fntn Im3 

ua mai T« iiMiai amvi. ■' LonJ, blo) 

, Hieronymos Gulielmus, and hii 
family." Ofthe style of writing adopted in the bodjofilK 
manuscript the annexed enpraviiio will afford a correct idet 
and at the same time exemplify the abbreviations fretjijciii Hi 
GiEek manuBcripls of the twelfth and thirteenth cenluriei. 



which the capitals a 
of thy SI 






rbis fa&«imilG comprises the Erst ten verses of the first 
chapter of Saint John's Gospel : the abbreviations, though 
yery nutaerotUj being uniformly the same, do not interpose 
BUT material iifficulty to the easy perusal ofthe manuscript. 
Wetstein, though he has admitted it into his catalogue, haa 
made use of it ooly in the eighteenth chapter of Saint John's 
Gospel J Scholz, who has bnefly noticed Ihia manuscript, did 
DO! examine it. Mkhaelis has classed it among the uncol' 
tated muHiBCtipts ofthe New TestaiDenl.i It ia to be hoped 



■ WMMsta^ H. T. Praia, p. (8. Bp.II 



ml lU put I. p. 



that some learned member of Ibe University -a OifoKl *ill 

fiublieh a collation of all the tsHous readlD^s -jirhicli luof be 
ound in this manuscript. 

106. The Codex Winch klsbakus derives iU name frao 
itB owner, an Eari of Winchelsea. This manoBcnpl conmm 
the four Gospels, and was written in the tenth ceiimry; m 
text for ihe most part agrees witli that of the Alciandnnf 
'" was collated by J. Jackson, whose «ir='™ 



ia'pgfadXtlBW. OorlK^lnlli bcopiwIliaiiBMo'I'*'''^ 
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Cssar de Missy conmnmicated to Wetstein, by whom they 
wtT»» printed. 

107. The CoDCX Bibliotueca Bodleiajtje, £. D. Clarkii 
6., contains the Gospels, which are written by different 
hands: it raiely departs from the received or Constantino- 
noUtan text. It was collated by Scholz, in Matt. vi. ix. x., 
Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v. vi., and John v. vi. Dr. S. has 
substituted this manuscript for No. 107. of Wetstein^s and 
Griesbach's notation, it being the same which they have 
uumbered 201. 

108. The CoDBX Parrhash formerly belonged to Aulus 
Janus Parrhasius : it is now in the imperial library at Vienne. 
it is in two volumes, folio, written in the eleventh century, 
and (in Scholz's opinion) at Constantinople. This manu- 
script contains the Gospels with a commentary, the Eusebian 
canons and figures, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion It has Deen collated by Alter, Birch, and Scholz. 

109. The Codex 5 L 16. in the British Museum, formerly 
cited as Meadii 1. and Askewii, is a manuscript in three 
▼olumes; of which 5116 contains the Gospels; 5115, the 
Acts, and Catholic Epistles; and 5117, the Lpistles of Saint 
Paul. Scholz says that this manuscript was written in 13*26* 

110. The Codex Ravianus, now m the royal library at 
Berlin, formerly belonged to John Rave of Upsal. It con- 
tains the New Testament in two volumes, written in the six- 
teenth century ; the principal part of which is copied from 
the Comnlutensian edition, ana the remainder from Robert 
Stephens^s third edition. It was collated and minutely de- 
scribed by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Pappelbaum. 

111. The CoDfEX BiBLioTHBCA BoDLEiANA, E. D. Clarkii 
7., contains the four Gospels. It is imperfect from John xx. 
25. to the end ; and was collated by Scholz on Matt. vi. ix. 
X., Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v. vi., and John v. vi. Dr. S. has 
substituted this manuscript for the collection of Velesian 
readings (of which an account is given below),' which Wet- 
steiii and Griesbach had severally numbered 111. 

112. The Codex Bibuotheca Bodleiana, E. D. Clarkii 
10., contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons: it fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, though there are some 
Alexandrine readings, and many errors. This manuscript 
was collated on Matt. v. ix. x., Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v., and 
John V. vi., by Dr. Scholz, who has substituted it under this 
number for the Barberini Reading, or collation of twenty-two 
Roman manuscripts, ten of which contained the Gospels, 
made by John Matthew Caryophilus, which was publishW 
by Pierre Poussines (Petrus rossinus)at the end of a Greek 
catena on St. Mark, printed in 1673. Dr. Mill inserted these 
extracts among his various readings; but as it was not known 
for a long time what had become of the Barberini manu- 
scripts, and as the readings of the Barberini collation are for 
the most part in favour of the Latin Vulgate version, AVet- 
ttein, Semler, and other Protestant divines, accused Poussines 
of a literary fraud. Of this, however, he was acquitted by 
Isaac Vossius, who found the manuscript of Caryophilus in 
JieBarberini library ; and the imputation against the veracity 
^f that eminent Greek scholar has been completely destroyed 
Dj M. Birch, a learned Danish divine, who recognised in the 
Vatican library six of the manuscripts from which Caryophi- 
lus had made extracts. These six manuscripts will be found 

> Jolm Louise de la Cerda inserted in his Adversaria /Sacra, which ap- 
peared at hjQn* in 1696, a collation of sixteen manuscripts, which had been 
mafic by Pedro Fajcardo, Marquis of Velex. From these manuscripts the 
inarquia inserted various readmgs in his copy of the Greek Testament, but 
witliout specifying wl»at manuscripts in particular, or even how many, in 
g;eneral« were in favour of each quoted reading. The reinarlcable agree- 
uienl between the Velc^lan Readings and those of the Vulgate excited the 
suspicions of Mariana (who communicated ihem to De la Cerda) that Volez 
liad made use only of interpolated manuscripts, that had been coirected 
aierf^eably to the Latin Vulgate, subsequently to the council of Florence. 
Hr^wever this may be, the collation of Velez will never be of apy utility in 
the criticism of the New Testament, unless the identicsl manuscripts, 
which he made use of, should hereafter be diiscuvered in any Spanish 
libf ary. But this discovery must be considered as hopeless after the labo- 
rious and careful res<»archc8 maile by Bishop Marsh, relative to the coUa- 
tion of Valex, who (he has proved to demanetration) did nqt rollate one 
0in&le Greek or I<alin manuscript, but took his various lections from Robert 
Stephens's edition of the Za/m Vulpte, published ut Paris in 1540: that 
thf object which the marquis had in view, in framing this collection of 
readings, was to support, not the Vulgate in general, but the text of this 
edition in particular, wherever it varied from the text of Stephens's Greek 
Tentament printed in lijSO; and that with this view he translated into Greek 
the readings of the former, which varied from the latter, except where 
2<tcpbena'8 Greek margin supplied him with the readings which he wanted, 
where he had only tc transcribe, and not to translate. Michaelis, vol. ii. 
pari i. pp. 351—354. part il. pp. 8M, 825. Mr. (now Bishop) Marsh's Ix'tters 
to Archtleacon Travis, p. 67. and the Appendix to that work (pp. 253—344.), 
in which a minute detail of the Velesian Readings is given, as also in Chris- 
rinn Benedict Michaelis's Tractatio Critica de Variis tectionibus Novi 
TesUmenti, H9— 89. (pp. 9&-l0l.>4to. Haln Blagdebaiiics, 1749. 
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in this catalogue, under the letters B. (pp. 334 — ^336.) and S« 
(p. 235.) suproj and under the numbers 127. 129. 141. and 
144. Tne remainder, Scholz thinks, may be found among 
the Vatican manuscripts, numbered 159 — 168. infra. 

113. The Codex Harleianus, 1810., a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with prologues, Eu- 
sebian canons, figures, pictures, and synaxana, added by a 
later hand. It was coU^ted by Griesbach in select passages, 
and follows the Alexandrine recension. 

114. The Codex Harlsianus 5540. contains the four Gos^ 
>els, written in the twelfth century, with marginal notes of a 
ater date, many of which have nearly disappeared, it fol 
ows the Alexandrine recension, and was collated by Gries- 
)ach in selectpassages* 

115. The Codex Harleianus 5559., a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels : it is defective in Matt 
i. 1.— viii. 10. Mark v. 23—36. Luke i. 78.— ii. 10. r 
4 — 15. and John xi. 2. — xxi. 25. It has a mixed text, ac- 
cording to Dr. Scholz ; but Griesbach, by whom it was collated 
in Matt. viii.-«-xi., considers its numerous peculiar readings 
as nothing more than bold conjectures, 

116. The Codex Harleianus 5567«, a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, and synaxaria, and for the most part follows the 
Alexandrine recension, according to Scholz. Griesbach, 
however, attaches but little value to it. He collated tihe 
whole, except the last chapters of St. John's Gospel. 

117. The Codex Harleianus 5731. was formerly the pro- 
perty of the celebrated critic Dr. Bentley : it was written in 
the fourteenth century by an illiterate transcriber, and it coik 
tains the Gospels, with fragments of a lectionary, the Eus» 
bian canons, and synaxana. Griesbach, who collated it in 
some select passages, states that it has many readings pecu- 
liar to itself. 

118. The Codex Bodlgianus, Marshli 24. f which for- 
merly belonged to Archbishop Marsh, of Armagh ), is a codex 
rescriptus of the thirteenth century, containing the four Gos- 
pels ; but the original writing can no longer be traced, so as 
to determine upon what treatise the Gospels were written. 
It is defective m Matt. i. 1. — ^vi. 3. Luke xiii. 35.— xiv. 20. 
xviii. 8.— .xix. 9. and John xvi. 25. — xxi. 25. These chasms 
have been supplied by a later hand. Griesbach, who col- 
lated it in select passages, considered it as having an eclectic 
text, but Scholz states that it for the most part agrees with 
the Alexandrine recension. 

119. The Codex Regius, 86. (formeriy 3866*.) contains 
the four Gospels, which were written about the twelfth cen- 
tury : its readings are intermingled by Wetstein with those 
of the manuscript No. 12. (p. 233, supra,) It seldom varies 
from the received text. It was partially collated by Gries- 
bach. 

120. The Codex Reoius 158*, (J. of Robert Stephens's 
notation) is a manuscript of the tnirteenth century, which 
originally contained the Gospels : its readings are also inter- 
mingled oy Wetstein with those of the manuscript No. 12. 
It rarely departs from the received text. The Gospel of St. 
Mark is lost, and there are other chasms. 

121. The Codex Genovefensis, which formerly belonged 
to the library of St. Genevieve at Paris, contains the tour 
Gospels, with synaxaria, written in the year 1284. It is 
defective in Matt v. 21. — viii. 24., and follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. Scholz states that it is not known 
where this manuscript is now preserved : he could not find 
it either in the library of St. Genevieve or in the Royal 
Library at Paris. 

122. The Codex MsEifltfANNiANUs 116, derives its name 
from its former possessor, M. Meerman, at the sale of whoso 
library it was purchased by a private individual, but has 
since been deposited in the Liorary of the University of 
Leyden. It was written towards the close of the twelfth 
century, *and contains the four Gospels, Acts, and all the 
Epistles ; but it is defective in Acts i. 1 — 14. xxi. 14. — xxii. 
28. Rom. i. — vii. 13. 1 John iv. 20. to the end; the secontl 
and third Epistles of John, and the Epistle of Jude. This 
manuscript was first collated by Dr. Dermout, in his Col- 
lectanea tritica in Novum Testamentum ; and the various 
readings discovered by him are incorporated by Dr. Schtils 
in his third edition of the first volume of Griesnach's Greek 
Testament, where it is numbered 246.^ As the manuscript, 
which Griesbach had numbered 122. is the same which ne 
had previously numbered 97. (p. 243, sujtni). Dr. Scholn 
has substituted the Codex Meermannianus in its place. 

I • Dermogt, Collectanea Critica in N. T. pan i. p. 14. 
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123. The Codex Cjesareus Viitdobonensis (Lambecii 
3C.\ of ihe eleventh century, contains the four Gospels, 
witn prologues, the Eusebian canons and figures. Some 
emendations have been inserted by another hand. It was 
collated by Alter and Birch, and frequently agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, 

124. The Codex C^esareus ViNDOBONEifSis (Lambecii 
31.) is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh or twelfth century : it has been collated by Tres- 
chow, Birch, a^d Alter. It is of very great importance, and 
agrees with the Codex Cantabrigienais in not less than 
eighty unusual readings ; with the Codex Ephremi in up- 
wards of thirty-five; with the Codex Reghis 2961. or Ste- 
phani «, in fifty ; with the Codex Basileensis in more than 
1 fty, and has seyeral which are found in that manuscript 
alone; with the Codex Regpus 2244*. in sixty unusual read- 
ings; and with the Codex Colbertinas 2844. in twenty-two. 
^* chiefly follows the Alexandrine recension. 

125. The Codex Cjcsareus (KoUarii 6.), in the imperial 
library at Vienna, is a manuscript of the tenth century, con- 
taining the Gospels. Its text frequently coincides with that 
of the Alexandrine recension : it was collated by Treschow, 
Birch, and Alter. 

126. The Codex Guelpherbytanus XVT. 16. is a mann- 
script of the four Gospels, of the eleventh century, with the 
Eusebian canons, ju^suuuat, prologues, and portraits of each 
evangelist. Heusinger, by whom its existence was first an- 
nounced to the learned, siipposed it to have been written in 
the tenth century. But ftuchaelis, Griesbach, and Sholz, 
after Knittel (by whom it has been copiously described),* 
refer it to the eleventh century. Knittel states that a modem 
hand, later than Erasmus's edition of the Greek Testament, 
has officiously corrected the text in several places. He fur- 
ther adds, that the text seems occasionally Latinized, and 
that the copyist has frec^uently omitted part of the text, 
which omissions are specified by Knittel ; but at other times 
he lias repeated those almost immediately preceding, and 
has sometimes committed manifest mistakes in writing. 
This manuscript also has many reinarkable readings ; and 
occasionally there is an uncial letter in the midst of a word, 
for instance in Matt xv. 1. »p0-Efy9VTflu, and 22. >4mi Xattot- 
Nj^. This occurrence of an uncial letter Knittel considers 
as a proof that the original of this manuscript must have 
been an ancient codex. The liturgical notices which ate 
interspersed, together with a summary of the ecclesiastical 
calendar with which the manuscript terminates, are written 
in a hand evidently different from that which wrote thepre- 
faces and Gospels. The conclusion of the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, xxviii. IS— 420., is written in a cruciform manner, 

svnratv 
ei Jli f» 

mifaoMf MM wri yn* HcfaAwnc fi 
amu- 
ntftt 

Tflt cm, 

*nc tunoufus 

MM rw tUu sati Tctr 

iytou nNu/c9iT6C* iJ^muff 

*nc Mmvf Ttfw Trarrd. 

M-et fMTWXsc/uJif vfUif* Mat #• 

/fiv, tyu /utO* vftm u/m frdLntt 



• Knittel, Neae Krllilcefi Bber I Joh. t. 7. p. 3IK>. et »eq. or pp. 231—034. 
in the Rer. W. A. ETanwm'n inoslatioa of this work, entitled "New Cri- 
»teiBRM on the celebrated Text 1 John v. 7." I<ondon, 1829. 8vo. Kohtd 
•naouDced his inteotioo of prioOog aB the readfaupi of tliifi naanwrlpt, bat 
:t doM not q>p«ar that the/ were ever paUtabeaT 



In English, thus :— 

they wor- 
shipped 
him: 
but some 
doubted^ 
And Jesus 
coming spake unto thein» 
laying, All power is given anto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, make 
diBci- 
ples of 

all 
nations, 
baptiz- 
ing them in 
the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe alt things 
whatsoever I have commanded you ; and 1 
o, I am vrith you al- 
way, even unto the end 
of the world. Amen, t t t t 

Knittel conjectures that this cruciform mode of writing msy 
have been a prolific source of various readings, on zcccmA 
of the frequent disruption of the words. Dr. Scholz stata 
that this manuscript tbllows the Alexandrine recension. 

137. The Codex Vaticanus 349., of the twelfth centnTT, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons: there an 
emendations by a later hand. The whole of this manuscript 
was collated by Birch ; its text frequently agrees with that 
of the Alexandrine recension.' 

128. TTie Codex Vaticanus 356., of the eleventh centaiy, 
contains the Gospels, with prologues. It was inspected bj 
Birch ; and its text appears to narmonize with that of tli^ 
Oonstantinopolitan recension. 

129. The Codex Vaticanus 358., which formeriy belonged 
to Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, contains the four Gosp^s, 
with scholia, written in the twelfth century. It appears to 
coincide with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

130. The Codex Vaticanus 359. contains the foar Go- 
pels, with Uie Latin version, written in the thirteenth centurr, 
oy a Latin copyist. It frequently agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, but for the most part it follows the 
Alexandrine family. / 

131. The Codex Vaticanus 360. formeriy belong to 
Aldus Manutius, the son of Paul : it contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles, wiUi the Eusebian canons, written in the 
eleventh century. Aldus appears to have consulted it for 
his edition of the New Testament, as it frequently agrees in 
its peculiar readings with this manuscript, which for the 
most part harmonizes with the Constantinopolitan recensioOi 
thouffli it has numerous readings peculiar to itself. 

132. The Codex Vaticanus 361., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures. 

133. The Codex Vaticanus 363. of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, Acta, and Epistles, with synaxaria. 

134. The Codex Vaticanus 364., also of the elevtrnth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons 
and figures. 

136. The Codex Vaticanus 365. contains the Gospels, 
with figures, written on vellum, in the eleventh cenmry. 
The first twenty-six leaves have been supplied by a later 
hand, on paper. 

136. The Codex Vaticanus 665., of the thirteenth o» 
tury, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with the 
commentary of Euthymius. 

137. The Codex Vaticanus 756., of the eleventh centiiiy. 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. 

138. The Codex Vaticanus 757., of the twelfth centnn. 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary : it was collated 
in selectpassages by Birch and Scholz. 

139. The Codkx Vaticanus 768., of the twelfth oentaiy, 

• The Codices Vrticani Not, 12r-137. wenwboBjm fUtiaBjcfii^ 
brttrcb. 
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?ontain8 the Gospels of Lnke and John, with a commentary. 
It was collated in select passages by Birch and Scholz. 

140. The Codex Vaucanus 1158. contains the four Gos- 
pels, splendidly written on vellum in the twelfth century, 
with the Euseoian canons and figures. It follows the Con- 
Btantinopolitan recension, and was partially collated by 
Scholz. 

141. The Consx Vaticanus 1160., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the New Testament, with synaxaria : itfbllows 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 

143. The CoDKX Vaticanus 1210. contains the Gospels, 
Acts, Epistles, and Psalms. Numerous readings are wntten 
on the margin : in the Gospels it for the most part follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. This and the following 
manuscripts, Nos. 143, 144. 146—157. 159—162. 164—171. 
173—175. 177—180. and 18^—199. were collated wholly 
or in part by Drs. Birch and Scholz. 

143. The Codex Vaticanus 1229., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

144. The Codex Vaticanus 1254., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gcfipels, with the Eusebian canons. It 
appears to follow the Constantinopolitan recension. 

145. The CoDxx Vaticanus 1548., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels of Luke and John : it is defective 
in Luke iv. 15.— v. 3b., and in John i. 1 — ^26. The seven- 
teenth chapter of Luke, to the twenty-first, inclusive, has 
been added by another hand. Numerous emendations occur 
in the text, and various readings in the margin. 

1 46. The CoDEX Palatino-Vaticanus > 5., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with a 
commentary. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

147. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 89., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

148. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 136., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with scholia on the 
beginning of St Matthew. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family, but it has some Alexandrine readings. 

149. The CoDBX Palatino-Vaticanus 171., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the New Testament adapted to eccle- 
siastical use : it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

150. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 189., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Grospels, with the Eusebian canons, 
and synaxaria : it follows tne Constantinopolitan family. 

151. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 220., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, 
and scnolia : it has a mixed text. 

1 52. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 227., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures, and pro- 
. ogues. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

153. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 229., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Grospels, with prologues, and 
synaxaria ; it has a mixed text, but chiefly agrees with the 
C;on8tantinopolitan recension. 

154. The Codex Alexandrino-Vaticanus' 28. was writ- 
ten in 1442, and, according to the opinion of Scholz, in Italy. 
It contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Theophy- 
lact, and follows the Alexandrine recension. 

155. The Codex Alexandrino-Vaticanus 79., of the four- 




'onstantinopoUtan recension, scnoiz is ot opinion 
was the manuscript which Wetstein had formerly numbered 
99., and which was also consulted by Daniel Heinsius for 
his JSjcercilaiiones Saene, 

156. The Codex Alexandrino-Vaticanus 189., of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, the text of which fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

137. The Codex Urbino-Vaticanus' 2. appears to have 
been written for the use of John II. emperor or the East, who 
succeeded Alexius in the empire in 1118. It contains the 

• The Codices Palatino-Vatlcano are lo ci^Ied, because they were pre* 
lonied to the Vatican Library, during the pontificate of Urban VUL, by 
Maziinilian, Elector of Bamrla: they formerly belonged to the Electors- 
Palatine. 

• The Codices Alezaodrioo-Vaticaiil formerly belonged to AIex<mdr|na 
C*hri9tina, Queen of Sweden, who abdicated her throne, and went to reside 
It Rome, ^ere she embraced the Romish iUth. Pope Alexander XII. 
P res«nce«i Tnem to the Vatican Library. 

• The Urbino- Vatican Library at Rome Is a collection of books, removed 
from Urbino to Rome, by Popo Cleiqeat VII., who added them to the Vati- 
can Library. 



Gospels, with the Eusehian canons, figures, pictares, a chro- 
nicle of the life of Christ, the Chronicle of Hippolytus, and 
a preface from Chrysostom. Scholz states that it was tran- 
scribed from, and collated with, som^ yery ancient Jerusalem 
manuscripts, preserved in a monastery or the Holy Mountain 
[Athos]. It sometimes agrees with the Constantinopolitaa 
recension, but it has yery numerous Alexandrine readings. 

158. The Codex Pii II. Vaticanus 53. contains the Gos- 
peb, written in the eleventh century, with the Eusebian 
canons. There are various readings mserted in the margin. 

159. The Codex Barberinianus* 8. contains the four Gos- 
pels, written in the eleventh century : its text follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

160. The Codex Barbbrinianvs 9., written in the year 
1123, contains the four Gospels, with synaxaria: it agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan texL 

161. The Codex Barberinianus 10., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels : it is imperfect in John xvi. 4. — xxi. 25. 

162. The Codex Barbbriniaiius 11., written in the year 
1163, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, and 
figures. 

163. The Codex BARBERiNiAifus 12., written in Syria in 
the eleventh century, contains only the sections of the Gob* 
Dels usually read in churches, together wi^ fragments of the 
Eusebian canons. It follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

164. The Codex Barberinianus 13., written in 1040, con- 
tains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. 
It chiefly follows the Constantinopo]itan recension ; but it 
has many Alexandrine readings. 

165. The Codex Barberinianus 14. formerly belonged to 
Eugenia, the daughter of John Pontanus, by whom it was 
presented to the carberini Library. It was written by a 
Roman monk in the year 1 197, with the Latin version, Euse- 
bian canons, and synaxaria. It follows the ConstantinopcK 
litan family. 

166. The Codex Barberinianus 115., of the thirteenth 
century, contains Luke ix. 33. — ^xxiv. 24., and John. It mostly 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but frequently, also, 
with the Constantinopolitan fiunily. 

167. The Codex Barberinianus 208., of the fourteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, which follow the Constan- 
tinopolitan text. 

168. The Codex Barberinianus 211., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the four Gospels, with the commentary of 
Theopnylact. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

169. The Codex Vallicellianus B. 133. belongs to the 
library of Santa Maria in Vallicella, a library at Rome be- 
longing to the fathers of the oratory of San Pilippo Neri : it 
contains the Gospels, written in tne eleventh century, with 
prologues, figures, and synaxaria. 

170. The Codex Valliceluanus C. 61., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. llie last 
chapters of Saint Luke, and many chapters of Saint John, 
have been written by a later hand. It toUows the Constant 
tinopolitan family. 

171. The Codex Vallicellianus C. 73. contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the fourteenth century. Its text follows the 
Alexandrine recension. 

172. The Codex Vallicellianus F. 90., of the twelfth 
century, according to Birch and Griesbach, contains the 
Gospels ; but Scholz states that it now contains only the 
Pentateuch, with which the Gospels were formerly bound. 
It is not known where the Gospels are now to be found. 

173. The Codex Vaticanus 1983. (formerly S. Basilii 
22.), written, according to Scheie, in the thirteenth century, 
for the use of some church in Asia Minor, contains the Gos- 
pels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons. It is defec- 
tive in John xiii. 1^ — xxi. 25., and almost every where agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

174. The Codex Vaticanus 2002. (fonnerly S. Basil. 410 
was written in the year 1063, and contains the Gospels. It 
is defective in Matt. i. 1.^ — ^ii. 1. and John i. l-r-37. and viii. 

47.— ^i. 25. 

175. The CodexVaticanus 2020. (formerly S.Basil. 119.), 
of the twelfth century, contains the New Testament, with 
scholia on the Acts. It is defective in Matt. i. 1. — ^iv. 17. 
Some various readings have been added in the margin. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, but it frequently 
has Alexandrine readings. 

« The Cqdices Barberiniani derive their name from the library foanded 
in the Barberini Palace at Route, by the c«rdinal Francifl BarVerini is 
the ^e^eitteenth century* 
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176. The Codex Vaticanus 2113. (fonnerly S. Basil. 
153.), of tlie thirteenth centary, contains the Gospels, accom- 
modated to ecclesiastical use. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 10. 
^x. 13. and John 1. 1—29. 

177. The CoDcx Vaticanus, fonnerly Basil. 163., con- 
tains the Gospels, written in the eleventh century. It is 
imperfect in John i. 1—29. 

178. The CoDKX Anoilicus A. 1. 5., in the lihrarT of the 
monastery of the Augustinians at Rome, contains the Gospels 
with the Eusehian canons, written in the twelfth century : it 
follows the ConstanUnopolitan recension, and is imperfect in 
John xxi. 17. to the end. 

179. The Codex Anoblicus A. 4. 11. contains the Gospels, 
with the Ensebian canons, written on Tellum, in the twelfth 
century. Some leaves have been added, by a later hand, on 
paper, in which the chasms occurring in it have been sup- 
plied. This manuscript is acoomm^ated to ecclesiasti(»l 
use, and mostly follows the Alexandrine recension. 

180. The manuscript in the library of the College of the 
Propaoanda at Rome, formerly Borgiae 2., contains the €ros- 
pels, written in the eleventh century, to which are added the 
Acts, Epistles, Apocalypse, and some apocryphal books 
which b^ the date of the year 1284. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

181. The manuscript belonging to Francis Cardinal de 
ZcLADA contains the Grospels, with scholia, written in the 
eleventh century. Its text follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

182. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 11., of the twelfUi 
century, contains ^e Gospels. The Constantinopolitan re- 
cension is followed by all the Codices Laurentiani, No. 
182—198. 

183. The Codex LAiniENTiAinTS YI. 14., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures, Ensebian canons, 
and svnaxaria. 

184. The Codex LAUREirnAifus YI. 15., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

185. The CoDfix Laurentianus YI. 16., written by one 
Basilius in the twelfth century, contains the Gospels with 
prologues and synaxaria. 

186. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 18., written in the 
twelfth century by Leontius a calligrapher, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Ensebian canons, prologues, and commen- 
taries. 

187. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 23., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with fibres and paintings. 

188. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 25., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. 

189. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 27., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, Acte, and Epistles, with pro- 
logues and synaxaria, 

190. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 28., written in the 
month of July, 1385, contains the Gospels. 

191. The Codex Laurentianus Yl. 29., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

192. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 30., also of the thir- 
teenth centuiy, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

193. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 32., written in the 
eleventh century, contains the. Grospels, with the Eusehian 
canons and figures. It has been adapted to ecclesiastical use. 

194. The CoDBX Laurentianus YI. 33., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with a figure of St. Jolm the 
apostle, and with commentaries. 

195. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 34., of the eleventh 
eentvry, contains the Gospels, with prologues, commentaries, 
and miRxariB. 

196L The Codex Laurentianus YJII. 12., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, written in red letters, witii a 
catena and figures. 

197. The Uodex Laurrntianus YIII. 14., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Epistles of St. James, and ftagmente 
of the Gospels of St Matthew and St. Mark, with commen- 
taries. 

198. The Codex Laurentianus 256., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Ensebian canons. 

199. The Codex 5., fonnerly belonging to the monks of 
the Benedictine order of Santa Mana, contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the twelfth century, widi figures, Eusehian 
canons, scholia, and iambic verses. It agrees with the ma- 
nuscripts of the Constantinopolitan fanmy. Dr. Birch col- 
lated this manuscript, and also those numbered 200 — ^202. 
204— 20B. 211—214. 

200. The Codex 6., fon lerly belopging to the same monks, 



of the tenth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eu^fViidu 
canons, prologues, fragments of an oration against the Ari !.» 
by Gregory the Theologian, and synaxaria. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

201. The CooEX 701., formerly belonging to the friars- 
preachers of §aint Mark, was wntten in the year 1359. li 
contains the New Testament, and, according to Dr. Scboli, 
it is undoubtedly the same manuscript from which Wetstfm 
quoted some various readings out of Lamy's treatise Dt £t> 
ditione Jpostohrum, and which he numbered 107-, lefeniing 
it to the fourteenth centuiy. 

202. The Codex 705., formerly belonging to the fria*- 
preachers of Saint Mark, contains the Gospels, with synaxa 
ria, written in the twelfth century. 

203. The Codex 707., formerly belonging to the fnzn- 
preachers of Saint Mark, of the fifteen century, contaiiis the 
New Testament written in modem Greek. Dr. Scholz state 
that he does not know where the MSS. Noe. 199 — ^203. art 
at present to be found. 

^04. The Codex Bononixnsis 640., belonging to the canoai 
regular, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, writtes ii 
the eleventh century. 

205. The Codex Yenbtus 5. (in the library of Saint MaA 
at Yenice) formerly belonged to Cardinal Bessarioo. Itcoi- 
tains the Old and New Testaments, written in the fifte^idi 
century, and it is allied to the manuscripts of the Alexandriik: 
family. 

206. The Codex Yenetus 6., written partly on vellum a^i 
partly on paper, contains the whole of the New Testamec*^ 
written in the fifteenth century. 

207. The Codex Yenetus 8., of the tenth century, co 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfect in tke 
beginning of Saint Matthew. 

208. The Codex Yenetianus 9., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. Its textls 
allied to that of the MSS. of the Alexandrine recension. 

209. The Codex Yenetianus 10., of the fifteenth centnn. 
contains the New Testament, in the following order, viz. t^; 
Acts of the Apostles, Catholic Epistles, the Epistles of SaL: 
Paul, Gospels, and Apocalypse, with prolegomena. In titt 
Gospels, the text follows the Alexandrine recension ; and it 
the Acts and Epistles it chiefly agrees with the Constantiuc^ 
politan family. This manuscript was collated throughoQt bj 
Birch and Engelbretb : its readings will be found in Dr. 
Schulz's third edition of Griesbach^s Revision of the Gretk 
Testament, and also in Dr. Scholz's critical edition. 

210. The Codex Yenetianus 27., of the tenth eenton, 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. 

211. The Codex Yenetianus 539., of the eleven^ ces- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with an Arabic version. Tbci; 
are chasms in the beginning of Saint Matthew and Saint Jobr. 

212. 213. The Codices Yenetiani 540. and 542^ of t» 
eleventh century, contain the Gospels. 

214. The Codex Yenetianus 543., of the fourteenth eec- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It appean to 
agree with the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

215. The Codex Yenetianus 544., of the eleventh ce»- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with commentaries from the writ- 
ings of the fathers, to which are prefixed the canons of Ease- 
bius and his epistle to Carpianus. It was collated on Matt 
xxiv., Mark iy., Luke iv., and John v. Its text for the rnmsi 
part agrees witli that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

216. The Cobex Canonici, brought from Corcyia into the 
library of Saint Mark at Yenice, contains the Gospels, lis 
date IS not specified by Scholz. 

217. The Codex III. in Clas3 I. of Saint Mark's libim. 
written in the twelfth or thirteenth century, contains the Gn^ 
pels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It was ch > 
fated for the same portions of the Gospels as No. 215. lis 
text agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

218. The Codex Cjesareo-Yindobonensis 25, (Lambech 
1.) was brought by Busbeck from Constantinoole, It wj« 
written in the thirteenth century, and contains Uie Old aod 
New Testament. Birch examined this manuscript only is 
those places where manuscripts usually depart from tb^ it- 
ceived text It is imperfect m Rev. xii. 5. — ^xiv. 8. xv. 7w— 
xvii. 2. xviii. 10. — xix. 15. and xx. 8. to the end- Dr. 1 re^ 
chow, by whom this manuscript has been minuteltf de^scrihei. 
states that it was written by four diiTerent handsT From tlis 
manuscript Prof. Alter printed his edition of the Greek Tt^ 
tament, which appearea at Yienna in 1786-87, in two to> 
8vo. He has deviated from it only where the copyist h» 
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committed manifest errata, which he has ccrirected from Ro- 
bert Stephens^s edition of 1546. The text of this manuscript 
frequently agrees with the MSS. of the Alexandrine family, 
but for the most part with those of the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

219. The Codex Cjbsarko-Vindobonensis 321. (Lambecii 
32. V of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels, with 
prologues. It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated by Alter. 

2*20. llie Codex CiESASEo^iNDOBONENsis 337. (Lambecii 
33.) contains the Gospels, written in very small characters in 
tlie fourteenth century. Its text for the most part a^ees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was also collated 
by Alter. 

221. The CoDEX Casareo-Yindobonensis CXYII. 29. 
(Lambecii 38.) contains the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh century, with Chrysostom's commentaries on St. 
Matthew and St. John, with the commentary of Victor on St 
Mark, and of Titus of Bostra on St. Luke. It is defective in 
Matt, i. 1 — 11. As the transcriber of this manuscript seems 
rather to have desired the writing of a commentary than a 
correct text, it is difficult to refer it to any recension, from the 
liberty he has taken of making arbitrary additions to or omis- 
sions m the text. 

222. Tlie Codex C^SAREo-YmDOBONENSis (Nessel. 180. 
Lambec. 39.), of the fourteenth century, contains sections of 
the Gospels, with commentaries. It is imperfect both at the 
beginning and end ; and for the most part agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

223. The Codex C^bsareo-Vindobonensis 301 (Lambec. 
40.), of the fourteenth centuiy, contains fragments of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, with a 
catena. Scholz states it to be of little value in a critical 
point of view : it was collated by Alter. 

224. The Codex C^sareus 8. in Kollarius^s Catalogue, 
and 30. in Forlosia's Auctarium, came from Naples to Vienna. 
It contains the Gospel of St Matthew, the text of which 
chie/ly agrees with tnat of the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it was collated by Alter. 

225. The Codex C jcsareus 9. of Kollarius and 31. of For- 
losia, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It exhibits a 
mixed text, agreeing partly with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension, and partly with tne Alexandrine recension. It was 
collated by Alter, and was written in the year 1192. 

226. Tne Codex Escurialensis x I^* 17., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
Epistles, with figures : it exhibits a mixed text, and has been 
conected by some one after a copy of later date. This and 
the seven following manuscripts (227 — ^233.) were collated 
in seiectpassages by Dr. Molaenhawer. 

227. The Codex Escurialensis ^ HI. 15., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, vnth figures: some of its 
leaves have been misplaced by the bookbinder. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

228. The Codex Escurialensis x ^^* I^* contains the 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, with the 
Eusebian canons, written in the fourteenth century. 

229. The Codex Escurialensis x I^* ^1*9 wntten in the 
year 1140 by Basilius Argyropylus, a notary : it contains the 
Uospels, with a figure of Saint Mark, and is imperfect in 
Mark xvi. 15—20. and John i. 1 — 11. Many alterations of 
the ancient writing (which are evidently of the fourteenth 
century) are written partly in the text and partly in the mar- 
gin ; but nearly half the readings and notes in the margin 
nave perished through the carelessness of the bookbinoer. 
Its text agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

230. The Codex Escurialensis <;> III. 5., written in 1014, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. Its text agrees partly 
with the Alexandrine and partly with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

231. The Codex Escurialensis <p III. 6., of the twelfth 
centnry, contains the Gospels, with scholia, figures, and 
synaxaria. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

232. The Codex Escurialensis <^ III. 7., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the' Gospels, with synaxaria. It agrees 
with tne Constantinopolitan recension. 

233. The Codex Escurialensis » II. 8. contains the Gos- 
pels, with a catena, written in the twelfth century. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

234. The Codex Havniensis 1. in the Royal library at 
Copenhagen was written in 1278, and contains the Acts of 
Uie Aposfles. the Epistles of St PauL the catholic Epistles, 
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and the Gospels, with spaxaria. The text of the Gospels 
for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

235. The Codex Havniensis 2. was written in 1314, and 
contains the Gospels adapted to ecclesiastical use. It ap- 
pears chiefly to agree witn the Alexandrine recension. 

236. The readings of a manuscript which are written in 
the margin of Dr. Mill's edition of the New Testament, 
written partly by himself and partly by Hearne, the editor 
of the Codex Laudianus. It is not Known from what manu- 
script these readings were derived. Griesbach has given a 
copious extract of their various readings in his Symbolv 
Cntic«, vol. i. pp. 247 — 304. 

237. The Codex S. Synodi 42. in the library of the Holy 
Synod at Moscow ([d. of Matthaei's notation), contains the 
Gospel, vtrith scholia and figures, written in the tenUi cen- 
tury. It agrees for the most part with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

238. The Codex S. Synodi 48. (e. of Matthaei), of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
with commentaries and a catena. It agrees for the most part 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. . 

239. The Codex S. Synodi 47. (g. of Matthaei) contains 
Mark xvi. 2 — 8., Luke, and John i. 1. — xxi. 23., with com- 
mentaries. It agrees almost always with the Constantini^ 
politan recension. 

240. The Codex S. Stnodi 49., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Euthymius 
Zigabenus. It is defective in Mark viii. 12 — 34. xiv. 17— 
54., and Luke xv. 32. — ^xvi. 8. It follows the Constantino- 
politan family. 

241. The Codex Dresdensis formerly belonged to Mat- 
thaei, who has noted it by the letter k m his edition of the 
New Testament. It is very beautifully and carefully written 
in the eleventh century, and contains the New Testament, 
with synaxaria. It chiei3y agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

242. The Codex S. Synodi 380. (1. cf Matthaei), of ths 
twelfth century, contains the New Testament, with figures, 
the Eusebian canons, paintings, and prologues, besides 
psalms and odes. It follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
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243. The Codex Bibliothecjb Typoorapr. Synodi 13. 
m. of Matthaei), written in the fourteenth century, contains 

the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke, with the com- 
mentary of Theophylact It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

244. The Codex Bibliotbbca: Typograph. Synodi 1. 
(n. of Matthaei), contains the Gospels, with figures, and the 
commentaries of Euthymius Zigabenus. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

245. The Codex Synod. 265. (o. of Matthaei), written in 
1199, contains the Gospels, and follows the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

246. The Codex Synod. 261. (p. of Matthaei), of the 
fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It is defective in 
Matt xii. 41. — xiii. 55., and in John xvii. 24. — ^xviii. 20. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and has some 
various readings in the margin. 

247. The Codex Synod. 373. (q. of Matthaei), of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, 

248. The Codex Synod. 264. (r. of Matthaei), written in 
1275, contains the Grospels, and for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

249. The Codex Synod. 94. (s. of Matthaei), written in 
the eleventh century, contains the Gospel of St John, with 
a catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

250. The Codex Synod, (not numbered), preserved in a 
small wooden box (v. of Matthaei), contains John vii. 39. to 
the end of that Gospel, written in cursive Greek characters 
in the thirteenlh centuiy. 

251. The Codex Bibliothecas Tabularii Moscuensis 
(x. of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels with the Eusebian canons and figures: it contains a 
mixed text, from both families of manuscripts. 

252. The Codex Dresdensis fonneriy beloncred to Mat- 
thaei, who has noted it with the letter z. : it is ol the eleventh 
century, and contains the Gospels. This manuscript has 
corrections and double readings, which have been added by 
the same hand from another manuscript Its text, for the 
most part, agrees with that of the ConstantinopoUtan recen 
sion. 
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253. The Codex, of Nicephorus, Archbishop of Cherson 
(10. of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels, with scholia. It has many readings in common with 
the Constantinopolitan family, but more which agree with 
tiie Alexandrine recension. 

C54. The Codex Matthaeii of the eleventh oentary (11. 
of Matthaeii contains the Gospels of Saint Luke and Saint 
John with fieures and scholia. Its text for the most part 
agrees with uie Constantinopolitan family. 

255. The Codex Svnod. 139. (12. of Matthaei), of the 
thirteenth century, contains commentaries extracted from 
Chrysostom and others on the Gospels, with fhigments of 
the sacied text, which for the most part follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

256. The Codex Bibliotheca Ttpoorapr. 3. (14. of 
Matthaei), of the ninth century, contains scholia on Mark 
and Luke, together with fragments of the sacred text, which 
for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

257. The Codex Bibuoth. Stnod. 120. (15. of Matthaei^ 
contains fragments of John i. and xx., written in capital 
letters in the eighth century, with scholia. Its text mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

258. The Codex Dresdbnsis (17. of Matthaei), of the 
thirteenth century, contains the Gospels incorrectly written 
by an illiterate scribe, together with figures. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

259. The Codex S. Stnodi 45. (a. of Matthaei) contains 
the Gospels written in the eleventh century, with synaxaria, 
the Eusebian canons, and commentaries. Its text for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine family. 

The preceding manuscripts, Nos. 236-— 259., were collated 
and described by Matthaei. Dr. Scholz, however, has omit- 
ted those which he has marked a, fi^ y\ /, i, ^ il, d^, x', ^', 
*^9 SS #'» 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. and 9., becanse they appear to 
contain only some works of Chrysostom* 

iiL Jfanuteriptt corUaitdng the J^cr§ Teitamcni and the 
GotpeU, vffdch, for the Jirti time, vere collated by Dr» 
Scholz, 

260. The Codex Regius 51. formerly 2243. (in the royal 
library at Paris),' contains the four Gospels, with figures, 
oorrectly written in the twelfth century. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. The greater part of this 
manuscript was collated. 

261. The Codex Rboius 52. is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century; but the beginning, comprising Matt. i. 1—- 
11., has been supplied on paper oy some one in the four- 
teenth century. It contains the Gospels adapted to ecclesi- 
astical use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and is imperfect from Luke xxiv. 39. to the end of that 
Gospel. It was collated by Scholz on Matt. xi. — ^xiii., 
Mark v. — ^vii., Luke i. — ^v., and Johnv.— >viii. 

262. The Codex Rboius 53., of the tenth centniy, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria and the Eusebian canons. 
It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated throughout. 

263. The Codex Regius 61., formerly 2251. and also 
2864 , was written in the twelfth century, and probably in 
Asia Minor. It contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, with figures. It has only the beginning 
of the Eusebian canons, but the numbers of the Ammonian 
sections are written in the margin. In the Gospels this 
manuscript follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It 
was collated on Matt. viii. — ^xiv., Mark i. — ^iv., and John 
11. — ^v. 

261. The Codex Reoius 65. (formerly 2862.^ was written 
in the thirteenth century, and (it should seem from the form 
of the Iptters) in Egypt. It contains the Gospels, and was 
collated by Scholz on Matt, xviii. — xxiv. Mart iil. — v. and 
John iv.^viii. ; in other passaares he only cursorily examined 
this manuscript, the text of which is mixed. 

265. The Codex Reoius 66. (formerly 28^.), of the tenth 
century, contains the Gospels, the text of which is composed 
of the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine families. The 
following portions were collated ; viz. the whole Gospel of 
St. Matthnw, Mark i. — ^v., Luke xxii. — ^xxiv., and John v. 
—viii. The remainder was cursorily examined. 

266. The Codex Reoius 67. (formeriy 877. and 2863.), 
of the tenth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria ; 

* Tbe Codices RczH, in the rnval library at Parl9| are conioaalj de* 
■eribfld by Scholz in his Biblipche Kriti«cbe He^se, pp. l~4a 



it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It was coUat^i 
on Matt. i. — ^xi., Mark ii. — ^v., and John v.— 4x. Ttio n> 
mainder was cursorily examined. 

267. The Codex Kbgius 69. (formerly 3012., Colbertitm 
4631.^ contains the Gospels, written in the tenth ceDtcn, 
and adapted to ecclesiastical use. It is imperfect in }ial 
i. 1 — 8., Mark i. 1 — 7., Luke i. I — 8. xxiv. 50., and Job 
i. 12. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and i« 
collated on Matt. ii. — ^x. and John vii. viii. The remaindei 
was cursorily examined. 

268. The Codex Reoius 73. (formeriy 531*., aftcnnii 
2859.), of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, vnk 
the E usebian canons, synaxaria, and figures. It was collated 
on Matt, xxvi., Mark i. — ^iv., and John iv.— viii., and itfiri 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

269. The Codex Rboius 74. (formerly 171., and afipi^ 
wards 1042. and 2858.), of the eleventh century, contias 
the Gospels, with pictures. The Gospel of St. Matthew 
was collated, and also Mark i. — ^iv. It follows fte C'jd- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

270. The Codex Regius 75. (fbrmerly 2868.), of ih? 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with synaiaria. 1; 
chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recension, but it a}^ 
has many £fi;yptian readings. Most of tills manuscript tj 
collated by &holz. 

271. Tlie Codex Reoius 75'., of the twelfth century, coo- 
tains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and &gum. 
In Matthew, Luke, and John, it almost entirely follo\n ^/t 
Constantinopolitan recension ; but in Mark it has a miui! 
text. The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

272. The Codex Reoius 76. (formeriy 2865.J contaiiB 
the Gospels, written in the eleventn centunr- It follows th» 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated on Matt. tI 
— xi., Mark i. — ^iii., John v. — ^viii. The remainder tej 
cursQiilyexamined. 

273. The Codex Reoius 79. (formerly 4480., Colbertinu 
3012.) was written, partly on vellum in the twelfth, anc 
partiy on cotton paper in the fourteenth century. It contiisi 
the Gospels, with an epitome of the evangelical annaU,! 
scholium on Luke vi., the Eusebian canons, the comtDeots* 
ries of Seyerianus on Luke vii. 37., a table of the parables 
contained in the Gospels, and a fragment of a syiiaxaiint 
The text chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recensioii, 
but it has some Alexandrine readings. This manuscipivn 
collated in select passages. 

274. The Codex Reoius 79»., very elegantly and correcdy 
written on vellum in the tenth century, contains the Gosds. 
with figures, synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons. It b 
imperfect in Mark i. 1 — 17., John i. 1 — ^20., Mark vi. 21wi. 
and John iii. 18. — iv. 1., vii. 23 — 42., ix. 10— 37., asi 
xviii. 12 — ^29., which passages have been supplied on paper 
by a later hand. It mostiy agrees with the Constaotinop^ 
litan family. 

275. The Codex Reoius 80. (formeriy 538, and n^.] 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, prologva, 
and a portion of a synaxarion, written in the eleventh ceotnry. 
Scholz collated it for the Gospel of St. ^(attiiew, and on Mali 
i« ii. and John iii. — ^viii. 'Iiie remainder was cursorily ex- 
amined : U agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

276. The Codex Reoius 81., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and &gi]rt», 
and asrees with the Constantinopolitan family. It was col- 
lated Tor the Gospel of St. Matthew, and on Mark i.— tu 
Luke iv. and xxii., and John v. and viii. 

277. The Codex Reoius 81. A., of the eleventh centuir, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and ftp^M- 
Some passages, which had been omitted, have been supplW 
by a later hand. Its text mostiy follows the Constantino 
politan recension. The chief part of this manuscript wa^ 
collated by Scholz. 

278. The Codex Reoius 82. (formeriy 3012.) contains 
the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, figures, and synsi- 
aria, written in the twelfth century. From some .Vnnt'Dun 
inscriptions, Dr. Scholz conjectures that it was on^naliT 
executed in Asia Minor, whence it migrated to an Arincni-aB 
monastery. Matt. xiii. 43. — ^xvii. 6. have been supplied bi 
a later hand. Its text follows the Constantlnopohtaa fimi- 
ly ; it was collated in select passages. 

279. The Codex Regius 86. (foifmerly 2860., Colbertuw! 
6051.) was presented to Louis XI V. in the year 16S6, ly 
Joseph Georgirene, Archbishop of Samos. It was written « 
the twelfth century, and contains the Gospels, witli the ho 
aebian canons, synaxaria, and figures, It follows the Cor 
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)i^0. The Codex Rboius 87., of the twelfth century, con- 
lins the Gospels, with a portion of a synaxarion, and pro- 
o?ues. It is imperfect in Mark viii. 3.— -xv. 36. ; and was 
ollated on Matu vi. — xii., Mark i.— v., Luke !▼. y., and 
ohn Iv. — viii. It follows die Constantinopolitan recension. 

281. The Codex Rboius 88. (formerly 2860., Colbertinus 
iVeG."! contains the Gospels, wntten in the twelfth century, 
vith ngtires and the Eusefaian canons. It follows the Con- 
itantinopolitan family. This manuscript is imperfect in 
^latt. xxviii. II. to the end, and Luke i. i.^-ix. It was col- 
^ted on Matt, vii.— x., Mark i*— ▼., and John vi.— viii. 

28Q. The Codex Regius 90. (formerly 2860.', Colbertinus 
045.), written in the year 1176, contains the Gospels, which 
)r the most part agree with the Constantinopolitan family. 
i was collated in select passages. 

283. The Codex Reoxus 99. (formerly 3012., Colbertinus 

7-14.), of the fourteenth centnij, contains the Gospels, The 
txt fol lows the Constantinopolitan family. This manuscript 
'as collated in select passages. 

284. The Codex Regius 93. (formerly 2862 > .), of the thir- 
ienth century, contains the U^pels, with the Eusebian 
inons, figures, and ^naxaria. llie chief part of this manu- 
sript was collated. It follows the Constantinopolitan family. 

285. The Codex Regius 95. (formerly 2835 " .), written m 
le fourteenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures, 
nd follows the Constantinopolitan family, llie greater 
art of it was collated. 

286. The Codex Regius 96. (formerly 3011 •• \ Colberti- 
us 4556.), written in the year 1432, contains the Gospels, 
'ith the paschal canon from 1432 to 1502. It follows the 
■onstantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select pas- 
aiges. 

2B7. The Codkx Regius 98. (formerly ^^]^'* Colbertinus 

916.), contains the Gospels, written in the fifteenth century, 
t agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
atedin select passages. 

288. The Codex Regius 99. (fbrmeriy 2861 * ., Colbertinus 
885.) contains Saint Luke*s Gospel, written in the sixteenth 
eotury. It agrees with the Constantinbpblitan family, and 
ras collated in select passages. ' •*' ' 

289. The Codex Regius 100. A., dated FebruanTjlS, 1625, 
f one Luke, who calls himself a^^^tntn^ a chief pruaty 
archbishop!], contains the Gospels, which agree with the 
onstantinopolitan family. It was collated in select pas- 
ijjes. 

290. The Codex Regius 108* , of the thirteenth century, 
mtains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It was collated m 
4ect passages, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

291. The Codex Regius 113. (formerly 2868>., Colberti- 
is 6162.), of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with 
rnaxaria. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
as collated in select passages. 

292. The Codex Rboius 114., of the eleventh century, 
•n tains the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It is im- 
rfect in MatL i. 1, — ^vii. 14., and in John xix. 14. to the 
d. It follows the ConstantiBopolitan recension, and was 
Hated in select passages. 

293. The Codex Regius 117., written in November, 1373, 
ntains the Gospels, with figures and synaxaria ; and foi- 
A-s the Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated on 
att. T. — ^x., Mark ii. — ^vi., Luke ii., and John v.— viii. 

294. The Codex Regius 118. (formerly Colbertinus 6629.), 
the thirteenth century, contains the Uospels, with figures, 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and is imperfect 
Matt. i. 18. to xii. 25. This manuscript was presented to 
>uis XIV. by Joseph Georgirene, Arcnbishop of Samos. 
was collated in select passages. 

295. The Codex Regius 120. (formerly 3426.), of the thir- 
>nth century, contains the Gospels : it agrees with the Con- 
intinopolitan recension, and is imperfect in Matt u I,— xi. 
was collated in select passages. 

296. The Codex Rboius 123., of the sixteenth century, 
ntains Uie Gospels. It agrees with the ConstantJiopolitan 
^nsion, and was collated in select passages. 

297. The Codex Regius 140. a., of the twelfth century, 
ntains Uie Gospels, with figures and synaxaria. It agrees 
th the Constantinopolitan family, and was collatM in 
lect passages. • 

998. The Codex Regius 175*., formerly belonged to the 
blic library of the Jesuits at Lyons. It was written in the 
elhh century, and pontains the Gospels, with figuret and 



synaxaria. It agrees with the Constai tinopolitan recension^ 
and was collatea in select passages. 

299. The Codex Regius 177. (formerly 2242.) was written 
in the eleventh century, and Dr. Scholz conjectures, ftom 
some scholia, by a follower of Theodore of Mopsueste. It 
contains the Gospels, with prologues, the Eusebian canons, 
figures, scholia, and fragments of various writers, concerning 
some particular pusages. The text for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family; but in the Gospels of 
Saint Mark and Saint Luke there are many peculiar read- 
ings, as well as reading which commonly occur in manu- 
scripts of the Alexandrine recension. The whole of this 
manuscript was collated. 

300. The Codex Regius 186. (formeriy 750., also 1882.), 
of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, collated with ancient copies from Jerusalem, 
deposited on the holy mountain [Atho^ (] ; together with the 
Eusebian canons, synaxaria, a catena, additional observa 
tions on some select passages, and Theophylact's commenta- 
ries written in the outer margin by a later hand. The text 
follows both the Alexandrine and the Constantinopolitan re- 
censions. It has a few peculiar readings. The whole of 
this manuscript was collated. 

301. The Codex Regius 187. (formerly 537. also 1879.), 
of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with a catena 
from the writings of the fathers. It for the most part follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also has not a few 
readings peculiar to the Alexandrine family. This manu- 
script was collated throughout 

302. The Codex Regius 193. (formeriy 1893.), of tiie 
sixteenth century, contains a fragment of Saint Matthew anid 
Saint Luke, with a commentary. It follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

303. The Codex Regius 194. A. contains John i. — ^iv., 
of the eleventh century, with Theophylact*s commentary on 
the Gospels, and iambic verses on Matthew and Mark, writ- 
ten on cotton paper in 1255. The text foll<^Tws the Constan- 
tinopolitan recensioit Select passages of tliis manuscript 
were collated, 

fof the thirteenth century, 
contain the Gospels of 
, ..„„..„., S.e'^'^^ntta^^HS!",: 

cension, and were collated 
Lin select passages. 

306. The Codex Regius 197., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the commen- 
taries of Theophylact. The text is allied to that of the (>on« 
stantinopolitan recension. 

307. The Codex Regius 199., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a com- 
mentarv. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in selectpassages. 

308. The Codex Regius 200., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a com-^ 
mentary. It is imperfect, follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

309. The Codex Regius 201., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the com- 
mentary \oi Chrysostom; of Luke, with that of Titus of 
Bostra ; and of Mark, with that of Victor. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

310. The Codkx Regius 202., of the eleventh century, 
contains Matthew, with a catena : it agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

311. The Codex Regius 203., of the twelfth century, 
also contains Matthew, with a catena; it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

312. The Codex Regius 206., written in 1308, contains 
Mark, with the commentary of Victor. It belongs to the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

313. The Codex Regius 208. (formerly 2440.), of the 
fourteenth century, contains Luke, with a catena, which is 
different from that published by Corderius. It is imperfect; 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

314. The Codex Regius 209. (formeriy 247. and 2441.). 
of the twelfth century, contains the Gospel of John, witc 
a commentary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan fii 
mily, and was collated in select passages* 
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315. The Codex Rboius 210. (formerly 2443s., Colberti- 
11118 608.), of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospel of 
Si. John, with a commentary hy an unknown author. It is 
imperfect in xiy. 25. — ^xy. 16. zxi. 22 — 25.; aerees with 
the Constantinopolitan family, and was coUatea in select 
passages. 

316. The CoDBZ Rkoics 211., which was hrooght from 
Constantinople, agrrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It was written in the twelfth century, and contains 
the Gospels of Luke and John, with commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect, and was collated in select passages. 

317. The Codex Regius (formerly Medic«us 1887.), of 
the twelfth century, contains John x. 9. — ^xxi. 25., with a 
catena differing from that published by Corderius. It agrees 
wiUi the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

318. The Codex Regius 213., of the fourteenth century, 
eontains John vii. 1. — ^xxi. 25., with a commentary. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

319. The Codex Regius 231., of the twelf& century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It is imperfect, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. This 
manuscript was collated in select passages. 

320. The Codex Regius 232., of iSe eleven^ century, 
contains the Gospel of Luke, with a commentary. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
■elect passages. 

321. The Codex Regius 303., of the thirteenth century, 
eontains the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

322. llie Codex Regius 315., or the Ifteentii century, 
contains the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

323. The Codex Regius 118>., of the fifteenth century, 
contains Matt. vi. vii. and also the tales of Ralila and Dimna 
translated from the Arabic into Greek. The text of St. 
Matthew agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

324. The Codex Regius 376. (formerly Mazarinianus), 
of the thirteenth century, on vellum, contains readings from 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Episties, sections 
from the Gospels narrating the passion of our Lord ; and 
the Eusebian canons. Gospels, synaxaria (on cotton paper), 
and a catalogue of emperors from Constantino to Manuel 
Porphyrogennelus. In the Gospels the text almost always 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. The chief 
part of this manuscript was collated. 

325. The Codex Regius .377. (formerly 3011.), of the 
thirteenth century, contains the Gosj)els. The text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated in 
■elect passages. 

326. The Codex Regiits 378., of the fourteenth century, 
contains an exposition, in the form of homilies, on one or 
more verses ot some sections of the Gospels. The text 
almost every where agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in select passages. 

327. The Codex Regius 380., of the fifteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
fiimily, and was collated in select passages. 

328. The Codex Regius 381., of the sixteenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collat^ in select 
passTiges. 

329. The Codex Coislinianus 19. (formerly 46.), con- 
tains the Gospels, with a commentary. It agrees witii the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

330. The Codex Coisliniaicus 196., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Episties, with the 
Eusebian canons and prologues. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was coUateain select passages. 

331. The Codex Coislinianus 331. (formerly 41.) of the 
tenth century, contains the Gospels, with Sjrnaxaria. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

332. The Codex Taurwensis XX. b. IV. 20., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with a commentaiy, 
figures, and prolcgues. It a^es with the Constantinopoli- 
tan family, and was collated in select passages. 

333. The Codex Taurinensis IV. b. 4.,» formerly be- 

t The mantucripUi in Die royal library at Turin (Not. 332-^2.) are deacii- 
bed at length by Joseph Paaini, in hia CataiagmB BibUotkte^ Tamrinen^U. 



longed to Arsenius, archbishop of Monembasta. and zftfr- 
wards to Gabriel, metropolitan of Philadelphia. It «i 
written in the thirteenth centurv* and contains Matthew tai 
John, with the same catena of Nicetas, which was publi^iW 
by Cordier and Poussinee. It agrees with ^e Constamt^^ 
politan family, and was collated in select passages. 

334. The Codex Taurinensis 43. b. V. 23., of the foe- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and M«t, 
with prologues, and a commentary. It follows the Coo.«tii. 
tinmolitan recension, and was collated in select passage. 

3^. The Codex Taurinensis 44. b. V. 24., of the »a- 
teenth century, eontains the Gospels, with prologues, k 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was n: 
lated in select passages. 

336. The Codex TAtmiNENSts 101. c IV. 17., of the sii 
teenth oentniy, contains Luke, with a catena. It asrTPei 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated it 
select passages. 

337. The C5oDEX Taurinensis 52. b. V. 32., of the twelft 
century, contains portions of St. Matthew*s Gospel, witti i 
commentary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan femdr, 
and was collated in select passages. 

338. The Codex Taurinensis 335. b. I. 3., of the tw^^ 
century, contains the Gospels, with the EuRebian c&L-i 
and figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, l«i 
has some Alexandrine readings. It was collated in Wlrd 
passages. 

339. The Codex Taurinensis 302. c. II. 5., of the i^*- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, Acts, and EoistK 
with prologues, the Eusebian canons, synaxaria, ana othi? 
pieces. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, rJ 
was collated in select passages. 

340. The Codex Taurinensis 344. b. I. 13., of ds 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, many passa(*<es i 
which have been corrected by a later hand. This mcr.- 
seript agrees with the Constantinopolitan reoensioo, m 
was collated in select passages. 

341. The Codex Taurinensis 350. b. I. 21. was wntis 
in the year 1296, and contains the Gospels, with a syibsk^ 
rium. It follows the Constantinopolitan ramily, aoi va 
collated in select passages. 

342. The Codex Taurinensis 149. b. 11. 3., of thf tifi> 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with tl&e Eosf'jbt 
canons ; it agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, sm 
was collated m select passages. 

343. The Codex Ambrosianus 13. (in the Ambrosi-A 
library at Milan,)^ of the twelfth century, contains the G.» 
pels, with the Eusebian canons and figures, adaptei! tt 
ecclesiastical use. It agrees with the ConstantinopojaB 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

344. The Codex Ambrosianus 16. contains the Gospaii 
with synaxaria on vellum, written in the twelAh cebu^. 
Luke xiii. 21.-- xvi. 23. xxii. 12—23. xxi. 12. and xxiiu iS 
-— ^. have been written on paper, in the fourteenth ceouir. 
It is imperfect in John xxi. 12. to the end. This manuscri;! 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension ; the latter xr^ 
in particular, with the textus receptus. It was collated ir 
select passages, 

345. The Codex Ambrosianus 17., of the eleventh o^ 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfri^ 
in Matt. i. 1 — 11. It agrees with the Constantinopoh^ 
recension, and was collated in select passages* 

346. The Codex Ambrosianus 23., an incorrectly wrir.^- 
manuscript of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, c- 
text of which agrees with the Alexandrine family, h b 
imperfect in John iii. 6.— vii. 52. The entire macuam;^ 
was collated. 

347. The Codex Ambrosianus 35., nf the twelfth cc> 
tury, correctly written by Constantinus Chry80irraphi«. 
contains the Gospels, with prologues, fitted to occlesi;i>t:£i 
use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, ai^ 
was collated in select passages. 

348. The Codex Ambrosianus B. 56., written in 10^ 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eu»bui 
canons. It agrees very often with the Constantinop«^it^ 
recension, and was collated in select pas^ges. 

349. The Codex Ambrosianus 61., written in 132:2, re- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian camtf 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recensioB, and was coUavs 
in select passages. 

. 
a The manaaeripta In the Ambroaian Ubnury are de«erib«d at leofJ: ij 
Dr. 8ehols in hia ttbllMh-KriUacbe B«|ae, pp. 70-91 
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350. The CoDix Ambrosunvb B. 69. contains the Go»- 
)el8, with figures and synaxaria, written on vellum in the 
ileventh century. The nrst four leayee are written on paper 
ji the sixteenth century. It is imi)erfect in John zxi. 9. 
;o the end. It follows the Alexandrine recension, hut often 
igrees with the Conatantinopolitan family. It was collated 
in selectpassages. 

351. The CoDix Ambrosiarus 70. is of the eleyenth oen* 
^ry. Latin words, written in Uie fifteenth century, are 
occasionally interspersed among the Greek text It mostly 
igrees with the received text, hut it also has many peculiar 
'eadings. It was collated in select passages. 

352. The Codex Ambrosianus B. 93., hrought from 
Calabria in 1607, contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth 
sentury. It is imperfect in Matt i. 1—17. Mark i. 1—15. 
rvi. 13. to the end, Luke i. 1 — 7. xxiv. 43. to the end, and 
lohn i. 1 — 10. and xxi. 3. to the end. The feded letters 
lare been restored by a later hand. Indices of lessons, 
nitten in the fourteenth century, have been added in the 
aarain. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
nd nas been collated in select passages. 

3S3. The Codkx Ambbosianus M. 93. of the twelfth cen- 
Qry , contains the Gospels, with the same commentary as 
io^ 181. It is imperfect in John xxi. 24, 25., and agrees 
ritli the Constantinopolitan recension, llie greater p^ of 
til S3 manuscript was collated. 

3^4. The UoDxx Yenbtub 29. contabs the Gospel of 
IsL^thew with Theophylact's Commentary, written in the 
le^v^nth century. It was collated on Matthew xxiv., and 
sr -fche most part agrees with the Alexandrine codices. 

5S5. The Codex Venetus 541., of the eleventh century, 
on ^aiDs the Gospels, preceded by the Eusebian canons and 
tie IDpistle to Carpianus. It was collated for Matt xxiv., 
ia wV IV., Luke iv., and John v. It almost always agrees 
rit ftn the Constantinopolitan family. 

S ^6. The Codex Venetus 545. contains a catena on St. 
6^8 Gospel, written in the sixteenth century, ascribed to 
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Pit vjs of Bostra ; but the text of Luke is rarely cited. 

^ 37. 'Hie Codex Venetus 28. contains Luxe and John, 
ntKi a catena, written in the eleventh century. Dr. Scholz 
las given readings from it on Luke i. and John v. Its text 
^■-vs with that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

358- The Codex Mutinensis 9. (II. A. 9.), of the four^ 
e^'nth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees with the 
^Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in Matt vi., 
klark iv. v. x., Luke v., and John v. vii. viii. 

369. The Codex Mutinensis 242. (MS. III. B. 16.), of 
he fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees 
rith the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated on the 
ame chapters as No. 358. 

360. The Codex Parmensis (formerly De Rossi 1.), in 
lie library of the Duke of Parma, contains the Gospels, 
rritten in the eleventh century. It agrees chiefly vrith the 
ronstantinopolitan family, but it has numerous Alexandrine 
L^adino^s. This and the following manuscript were collated 
y De Rossi and Scholz. 

36 1 . The Codex Parmensis (formerly De Rossi 2.), of 
le th irteenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees with 
le Constantinopolitan family, but it has numerous Alex- 
ndrine readings. 

362. The Codex Florentinus, in the library of Santa 
[aria at Florence, contains the ('ospel of Saint Luke, with 

catena, of the thirteenth century. This manuscript is cited 
f La my, in his treatise De EruditUnu dpostolorum, p. 839. 
*r. Soholz does not know where it now is deposited. 

3G3. The Codex Florentinus Laurentianvs VI. 13. 
>n tains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, written in the 
irteenth centuiy. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, 
id was collated in select passages. 

3t>4. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 24., Dr. Scholz con- 
etures, from the form of the letters, was written in Scla- 
>nia in the thirteenth century. A^ few leaves have been 
ided at the beginning and end, which were written in the 
Hirteenth century. It contains the Gospels, and agrees 
ith the Constantinopolitan family. This manuscript was 
dilated in select passages. 

3B5. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 36., of the thirteenth 
>ntury, contains the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Psalms. 

agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
tea in selectpassages. 

366. The C<)dex Laurentianus 3607. (formerly belong- 
g to the library of Santa Maria) contains the Uosnel of 
aiat Matthew, with a catena* It is imperfect in the oegin* 



ning: occasionally, annotations are vnitten in the margin 
by a later hand. 

367. The Codex Laurentianus 3706. ^also formerly be* 
longing to the same monastery), written m 1332, contains 
the^ew Testament, with prologues and synaxaria. It foU 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and. was collated in 
select passages. 

368. The Codex Ricrardianus 84., of the fifteenth cen> 
tury, contains the Gospel of Saint John, the Apocalypse, 
ana Epistles, together with Plato*s Epistle to Dionysiua 
incorrectly written. The text of St. Jonn's Gospel agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan MSS. It was collated in select 
passages. 

369. The Codex Ricrardunvs 90., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains Mark vi. 25. — ix. 45. x. 17. xvi. 9., and a 
grammar of the Greek language, together with the Fables 
of Phsdrus. The text of these fragments for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was our^ 
sorily collated. 

370. The Codex Richardianus (K. I. il*}« of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with Theophylact's 
commentary. It is imperfect at the beginning and end. 
This manuscript is stated by Scholz to have been described 
by Lamy in his treatise De ErudiHone Awmtohrum^ p. 232. 
Jaeq. It is not known where it is now oeposited. 

371. The Codex Vaticanus 1159., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons and figures. 
It follows the ConstantinopoUtan family, and was collated 
in selectpassages. 

372. The Codex Yaticanos 1161., very beautifully writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century, contains the Gospels. It is 
imperfect from John iii. 1. to the end. It agrees with the 
Alexandrine family, and was collated in select passages. 

373. The Codex Vaticanus 1423. formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Sirlet. It was vmtten in the fifteenth century, and 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. The end of John is 
wanting. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

374. The Codex Vaticanus 1445., written in the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels with the commentary of Peter 
of Laodicea. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

375. The Codex Vaticanus 1533., of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in selectpassages. 

376. The Codex Vaticanus 1539., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels collated with ancient copies at 
Jerusalem. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was also collated in select passages. 

377. The Codex Vaticanus 1618., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains Matthew, with a catena, Mark, Luke, and 
John, with questions and answers. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

378. The Codex Vaticanus 1658., of the fourteenUi cen- 
tury, contains fragments of Saint Matthew's Gospel, with the 
homilies of Chrysostom, and numerous passages from the 
prophets. The text seldom departs from the received text. 
It was collated in select passages. 

379. The Codex Vaticanus 1769., of the fifteenth cen- 
tunr, contains the Gospels, with a perpetual commentary. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in selectpassages. 

380. The Codex Vaticanus 2139., of the, fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

381. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 20., of the four- 
teenth century, contains Uie Gospel of Saint Luke, with a 
catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

382. The Copsx Vaticanus 2070. (formeriy Basil. 109.), 
correctly written in the thirteenth century, contains fragments 
of the Gospels, the leaves of which have been greaUy mis- 
placed by the carelessness of the bookbinder. Its text 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. The greater part of 
this manuscript was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

Tare three manuscripts belonging to the Collxob at 

383. Rome, written in the sixteenth century. Tkey se- 

384. J verally contain the Gospels with a commentary ; 
385., I follow the Constantinopolitan recension; and were 

LcoUated in select passages. 
386. The Codbx Vaticano-Ottobonianus 66., of the fii^ 
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teenth centum oontaina the New Testament with Bynaxaria. 
It agrees wito the Constantinopolitan recension. This and 
the following manuscripts, Nos. 387. to 397. inclusive, were 
collated by Dr. Scholz m select nassages. 

387. Tne Codkx Vaticano-Ottoboniakus 204., of the 
twelfih centuiy, contains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

388. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 212., of the 
twelfth century, contams the Gospels, with figures. It ex- 
hibits a mixed text, which often agrees with the Alexandrine 
recension. 

389. The Codex VATiCAMO-OTTOBOXiAinis 297., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

390. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 381. was writ^ 
ten in 1252, and contains the Acts, Epistles, Gospels, and 
Apocalypse, with scholia, synaxaria, and the Eusebian 
canons. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan text. 

391. The Codex Vaticako-Ottobonianus 432., written in 
the eleventh century, was presented by the abbot Abachus 
Andriani, of mount Athos, to Pope Benedict XIII., who 
commanded it to be deposited in the Vatican Library. It 
contains the Gospels, with prologues and commentaries. It 
is imperfect in Matt. i. 1—8. Luke L 1—80. and John vii. 
53. — viii. 11., which passages were added in another hand- 
writing in the fifteenth century. It follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

392. The Codex Barberinianus 225., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Theophy- 
lact, to which is prefixed the fragment of St. John's Gospel, 
noticed in page 118. § XXX. under the letter Y. This ma- 
nuscript agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

393. The Codex Vallicellianus E. 22., of the sixteenth 
century, contains the Catholic and Pauline epistles, together 
vith the Gospels. It follows the. Constantinopolitan family. 

Ji)4. The Codex Vallicellianus F. 17., written by one 
Michael, a monk, and dated July 14, 1330, contains the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 

dtan family. _ ,, « ^, i^, 

395. The Codex Casanatensis A. R. V. 33., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures. Corrections 
and readings are written in the margin. It follows the Con- 
BtanUnopoUtan recension, but has some Alexandrine readmgs. 

396. The Codex Ghioianus R. IV. 6., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 1. — 
xxiii. 27., and agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

397. The Codex Vallicellianus C. 4., of the fifteenth 
century, contains the Gospel of St. John, with a catena. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

398. The Codex Taurinensis 92. c. IV. 6., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains select passages of the Gospels, with 
a catena. It was cursorily collated, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family. 

399. The Codex Taurinensis 109. c. IV. 29., of the fif- 
teenth century, contains a commentary on the Gospels, but 
the text is not always given. It was cursorily collated, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan fiimily. 

400. The Codex Berolinensis Bibuothecje (formeriy 
Diezii 10.), of Uie fifteenth century, contains MatU xii. 29. — 
xiii. 2., the Acts, and Epistles. It is mutilated, and has 
been damaged both by fire and water. It was described by 
Aurisillius m 1802 ; and was again described and collated by 
G. T. Pappelbaum in 1815. 

401. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 24., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Mark 
vi. 1.— xvi. to the end, and John i. 1.— xii. 1. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. This and the nine follow- 
ing manuscripts, to No. 417. inclusive, were collated in se- 
lect passages. 

402. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 28., of tiie fifteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues and figures. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan faminr- 

403. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 29., of the twelfth 
century, contains Malt. xii. 23. — xix. 12. xxviii., Mark com- 
plete, Luke i. 1 — 5. xxi. 36. to the end, and John i. 1. — 
xviii. 36., with synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family. 

404. A manuscript belonging to the abate Scorn, of Na- 
ples, contains the Gospels, wiSi prologues. It was written 
in the eleventh century, and agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

405. The Codex Veneteanje Bibliothecjb, Class i. No. 
10. (formerly Nanianus 3.), of the eleventii century, contains 



tiie Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. The leam hm 
been so misplaced by the bookbinder that scaroely two « 
four consecutive pages of the same Gospel are to be ioisl 
The text of this manuscript for the most part agrees wttlt:2it 
Alexandrine recension, but it contains some AlexaDdike 
readings.' 

406. The Codex Venetianus, Class I. No. 11. (fonneHj 
Nanianus 4.), of the eleventh century, contains the Gospfk 
It is imperfect in Mark iv, 41. — ^v. 14. and LakeiiL 16^ 
iv. 4. ; and for the most part agrees with the AlexaD(lriDe!». 
cension. 

407. The Codex Venetianus, Class I. No. 12. (fonnerlT 
Nanianus 5.), of the eleventh centur^r, contains Luke ?. U, 
to the end, and John i. 1. — ix. It chiefly follows the C^b- 
stantinopplitan recension, but has some readings which di& 
from it. 

408* The Codex Venetlilnus S. Marci BisuaniK*. 
Class I. No. 14., Nanianus 7., formeriy belongfd to the»> 
nastery of Saint John, near the Jordan. It is of the tweiii^ 
century, and contains the Gospels, with the EusebiaocaiKii 
It has some peculiar readings, but for the most part ag!ea 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

409. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No.U. 
(formeriy Nanianus 8.), of the twelfth century, contains k 
Gospels, witii the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. l\zm 
with the Constantinopolitan family, but has some pecuk 
readings. 

410. In the Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class LXo. T. 
(formeriy Nanianus 10.), which is written on cotton pa{», 
of the fourteenth century, the early pages (which areooir- 
lum), with the Eusebian canons, are copied from mir. 
more ancient manuscript of tiie twelfth century. The ret:l 
the manuscript was written by one Joasaph, a monk, b 4e 
thirteenth century. It contains the Gospels, and agrcesva 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

411. The Codex Venetianus Bibliqtheca NaiiiisiIU 
of the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels, with it 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. 

413. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class L No. 19 
(formeriy Nanianus 12.), written in 1301 by Theodore Ha- 
giopetritus, a calligrapner, contains the Gospels, witli c« 
Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It agrees with the C* 

stantinopplitan family. ,,, t v ^ 

413. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. a 
(formeriy Nanianus 13.), at one time belonging to tf»e e* 
nastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai. It was ele?sjii!t 
written in 1302 by one Theodore, and contains the Gwpe* 
with the Eusebian canons, figures, and synaxaria, In^^ 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

414. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No, a. 
(formeriy Nanianus 14.), written in the fourteenth centar, 
by one Philip, a monk, contains the Gospels, with synaiaa 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

415. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class 1. M- 
(formeriy Nanianus 16.), written in January, 1356, cooks 
the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It agrees wjtfi« 
Constantinopolitan family. ^ 

416. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. ^o.-*' 
(formeriy Nanianus 17.), written in tiie fotirteenth cretsry. 
contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt. 1. 1.-«^ 
35., and John xviii. 7. to tiie end. It agrees with the l» 
stantinopolitan recension. « 

417. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class 1. Nt^* 
(formeriy Nanianus 18.), of tiie fourteentii centory, cmbs 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. It is m^ 
in tiie beginning and end. It agrees witii tiie Coostantife> 

politan family. ^ >,. _, m 

418. The Codex Venetianus Bibuothecje Nasiam-' 
contains the Gospels of Mattiiew and Mark. It is impefl» 

at the end. , . . ^^.{^ 

419. A manuscript formerly belonging to the mo^ 
of Saint Michael at Venice, of tiie twelfOi century, m^ 
the Gospels. It is imperfect in John xxi. 7. to theen^ 

420. The Codex Messanensis I. of tiie fotirteenthceDtt^' 
was written by different copyists. It contains the O^jm*^ 
with critical notes selected from other manuscnpts. ";- 
inspected by Dr. M.inter. This manuscnpt w no^^ J^' . 
Dr. Schulz4 third edition of Griesbach's Greek lesu^'^:'- 

431. The Codex Syracusanus in Uie Landnhni W. 
tiie twelftii century, contains tiie Gospels and Acte ^ 
Aposties, witii the Eusebian canons and prolegomena.^^ 

t Select chapters of the MSS. No.. 40&-417. were collated fotSc^' 
1 Dontora WiedEoaoD aod J. G. J. Braun 
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18 a mixed text^ and was also inspected by Dr. Manter. 
^hulz has noted it 233. in his edition of Griesbach's Greek 
estament. 

422. The Codxx Rzoius Monacinsis 210. (in the royal 
>rary at Munich) was written for ecclesiasticsu use in the 
eventh century by one Joseph, a monk. It contains the 
ospels, with prolegomena and synazaria ; but the Gospel 
' John appears to tiaye been wntten by another and later 
ind. It follows the Constantinopolitan text, but the copyist 
IS transferred into the text a few scholia which were written 
I the margin ; for instance, in Mark i. 10. tw ^Z afler rnufM, 
his manuscript was collated in select passages by Dr. 
iholz, 

423. The Codex Monacknsis 36., of the fifteenth century, 
ntains the Gospel of Matthew, with the catena of Nicetas. 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated 
selectpassages. 

424. The Codbx Monacensis 83., of the fifteenth century, 
sides oUier works, contains the Gospel of Saint Luke, with 
e commentary of Titus of Bostra, and of other writers 
ed by him. it follows the Constantinopolitan family, and 
is collated in select passages* 

425. The Codex Monacensis 37., of the fifteenth centu^, 
ntains the Gospel of John, with the most copious of all the 
tens of Nicetas which Dr. Scholz has met with. It agrees 
iUi the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
leet passages. 

426. The Codex Monacensis 473., of the fourteenth cen- 
ry, contains Luke vi. 17. — xi. 26., with the catena of 
icetas. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

427. The CfoDEX Monacensis 465., of the twelfth or thir- 
snth century, contains the Gospels of Luke and Mark, with 
e commentary of Theophylact. It seldom deviates from 
e received text, and was collated in select passages. 

428. The Codex Monacensis 381., of the thirteenth cen- 
ry, contains the Gospels, with commentaries and figures, 
roro the subscription it appears that the Gospel of St. Mat- 
lew was collated with some ancient manuscripts of Jemsa- 
•m preserved on the Holy Mountain (Athost). From 
ztnal collation. Dr. Scholz ascertained that this manuscript 
I either a transcript of No. 300. (Codex Regius 186.), or of 
le copy whence tnat was transcribed. Its readings coincide 
r the most part with those of No. 300. The chief part of 
was collated by Scholz. 

429. The Codex Monacensis 208., of the tenth century, 
ntains questions with their solutions, taken from various 
terpretcrs, on the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the 
xt, which was written in 979. It further contains Luke i. 
— ii. 39., with a catena. This manascript seldom departs 
>m the received text. It was collated in select passages. 

430. The Codex Monacensis 437., of the eleventh cen- 
ry, contains the Gospel of John, with the catena of 
icetas. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
IS collated in select passages. 

431 The Codex Molshemiensis formerly belonged to 
9 College of Jesuits at Molsheim, in Alsace. It was 
itten in the twelfth century, and contains the Gospels, 
:ts, and Epistles, with prologues and the Eusebian canons. 
>ldhagpn inserted fifty-two various readings from it in his 
ttion of the New Testament printed at Mayence in 1753. 
'. Scholz states that he found very few various readings 
this manuscript on the Acts and Epistles, and scarcely 
y on the Gospels, so that no judgment can be formed con- 
naing its text. 

43*2. The Codex Monacensis 99., of the sixteenth cen- 
7, contains (besides other treatises on various subjects) 
I Gospel of Mark, with the commentary of Victor of 
itioch. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
p collated in select passages. 

g3. The Codex Berolinensis is a quarto manuscript, on 
m, of tlie twelfth century, preserved in the Hoyal 
^ry at Berlin. It contains the following fragments; 
L Matt. i. 1—21. vi. 12—32. and xxii. 6. to tlie end of 
|l Gospel ; Mark i. 1 — 5. 29. ix. 21. — ^xiii. 12. Luke viii. 
^to the end of the Gospel; John i. 1. — ^ix. 21. and xx. 
i to the end of the Gospel. The various readings com- 
led in this manuscript were published by M. Pappelbaum, 
bdeacon of Berlin, in his description of it ; whence they 

Ebeen inserted by Dr. Dermout in his Collectanea 
ca in Novum Testamentatum,' and by Dr. Schulz 
ko numbers it 239.^ in his third edition of Griesbach's 
pek Testament It nas a mixed text. 

« Dsmiout, Ck)Uectnea CriUci^ p. 23. 



434. The Codex Cjssareo-Vindobonensis 71. (Lambecii 
42. formerly 279.), of the fourteenth century, contains the 
Gospel of Luke, with a catalogue. It very seldom deviates 
from the received text It was collated in select passages. 

435. The Codex Bibliotheca Luoduno-Batavensis, 
Gronovii 131., now in the University library at Leyden, 
contains the Gospels neatly written. It is imperfect in 
Matt i. 20. — ^ii. 13. and xxii. 4 — 19. John x. 14. to the end 
of that Gospel is written by a later hand. Neither Dermout, 
who first collated this manuscript, nor Dr. Scholz, has spe* 
cified its age. The latter states that its text for ^e most 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. 

436. The Codex Meermannianus 117. comprises the fonr 
Gospels written in the eleventh century. They are arranged 
conformably to the Liturgy of the Greek church. On the 
sale of the Meermann library by auction in 1824 this manu- 
script was purchased by an English bookseller. It is nof 
known who is the present possessor of it 

437. The Codex BisLiOTHEOiE Imperialis Petropolitanjb 
(in the Imperial library at Petersburgh) was written in the 
eleventh century, by Michael Cerularius, formerly patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

438. The Codex |ua in the British Museum (formerly 
Askew 621.) contains the Gospels, in two volumes, quarto. 
It was written about the eleventh century. 

439. The Codex 5107. in the British Museum (formerly 
Askew 622.) contains the Gospels written in 1159 on mount 
Athos, by the monk Nephon. 

440. The Codex Cantabriqiensis Mm. 6. 9. or 2423. 
contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. The text is com- 
posed from both families. It was collated by Dr. Scholz 
on Matt vi. ix. x., Mark v. vi., and Luke iv. 

441. The Codex Cantabriqiensis 4 2622. contains the 
Old and New Testaments with notes. 

442. The Codex Cantabrioiensis 4 2537. 2538. contains 
the New Testament. 

443. The Codex Cantabriqiensis, formerly Askew 624., 
contains the Gospels. It was brought from mount Athos. 

444 The Codex Harleianus 5796., in the British Museum, 
contains the New Testament, except the Apocalypse, neatly 
and carefully written in the fifteenth century. After the 
Acts are placed the Catholic Epistles, and then those of 
Saint Paul. A table of lessons is subjoined to the Gospels, 
and there is another at the end of the book. This and the 
five following manuscripts (445—449.^ all agree with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and were collated on Mark v. 

445. The Codex Harleianus 5736. was written in 1506, 
as appears from the subscription. This manuscript was 
not known to Griesbach. 

446. The Codex Harleianus 5777., of the fifteenth cen- 
tniy, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfect 
in Matt i. 1 — 17., Mark i. 7 — 9., Xuke i. 1 — 18., and John 
i. 1 — ^22. Scholz states, that it is written by a clear but not 
very skilful or learned hand. 

447. The Codex Harleianus 5784., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, and 
synaxaria. 

448. The Codex Harleianus 5790. contains the Gospels, 
most beautifully illuminated: it was written, as appears 
from the inscription at the end of the volume, by one John, 
a priest at Rome, and it is dated April 25th, 1478. 

449. The Codex Si ^^ ^® British Museum, which for- 
merly belonged to Cesar de Missy, contains the Gospels, 
clearly and accurately written, probably in the fourteenth 
century. 

450. The Manuscript belonging to the library of the 
great monastery of the Greeks at Jerusalem, numbered !., 
contains the nrst three Gospels, with an Arabic version 
neady written in 1043, to which are prefixed synsixaria and 
the Eusebian canons. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and vfras collated in select passages. 

451. Is the manuscript. No. 2., in the same library, writ- 
ten in the twelfth century, and containinjg the Gospels; 
which a^e with the Constantinopolitan family, an<) were 
collated in select passages. 

452 — 455. Are manuscripts in the same library, numbered 
3 — 6., all of which were written in the fourteenth century, 
and contain the Gospels. They agree with the Constanti- 
nopolitan family, and were also collated in select passages. 

456. Is a manuscript in the same libraTT, No. 7., contain- 
ing the Gospels. To the text of Saint Matthew is annexed 
a commentary, neatly written in the thirteenth century It 
was collated in select passages. 
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457. Is a manuscript belongingr to the Greek monastery 
of Saint Saba (which is two miles distant from Jerusalem), 
No. 3., written in the thirteenth century. It contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, to which are prefixed synaxaria. 
This and the nine following manuscripts (Nos. 458— 4G6.) 
all agree with the ConstantinopoUtan recension, and were 
seyerally collated in select passages. 

458. Is a manuscript belonging to the same library, No, 
3., and contains the Gospels written in 1278. 

^ 459. and 460. Are manuscripts belonging to the same 
library, Nos. 7. and 8., of the twelfth century, and contain 
the Giospels. 

461. IS a manuscript in the same library, No. 9., neatly 
written in 835, by one Nicholas, a monk, and contains the 
Gospels. 

462. and 463. Are manuscripts in the same library, Nos. 
10. and 11., of the fourteenth century, which contain the 
Gospels. 

464. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 12., of the 
eleventh century, and contains the Gospels. 

465. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 19., of the 
thirteenth century, and contains the Gospels. 

466. Is also a manuscript in the same library, of the thir- 
teenth century : it contains the New Testament 

467. Is a manuscript belonging to the library of a monas- 
tery in the isle of Patmos. It is of the eleventh century, 
ana contains the Gospels ; agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

468. Is a manuscrint in the same library, ofthe twelfth 
century. It contains the Gospels with a commentary ; agrees 
with the ConstantinopoUtan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

469. Is also a manuscript belonging to the same library, 
of the fourteenth century. It contains the Gospels : agrees 
wit!) the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in 
Beiuct passages. 

iv. Evan^eliiteria (or Letiont from the Ootpelt appointed to 
be read in Divine tService) -which have been collated by 
the Editort of the Greek Teotament {eopecialls by fVet- 
otein and Orieobach,) vho preceded Dr. Scholz, by 
•whom their jSTotation ha» been retained.^ 

1. The Codex Reoids 278. (formeriy Colbertinus 700.) 
i^ written in uncial letters, in tlie eighth century : it is imper- 
fect. This evangelisterium was cursorily collated by Wet- 
stein and Scholz: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

2. The CoDEX Rsoius 280., formeriy Colbertinus 2215., 
of the eighth century, according to Montfaucon and Scholz, 
but Wetetein does not think it eariier than the ninth century. 
It was written in uncial characters. It is imperfect, agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily 
collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

3. The CoDEX Oxoniensis Wheleri 3., of the tenth cen- 
tury, is in uncial characters. It was collated by Dr. Mill, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

4. The CoDEX Cantabrigiensis Dd. 8. 49. formerly be- 
longed to Dr. More, bishop of Ely. It was written in the 
tenth century, in uncial characters. Bishop Marsh thinks it 
was brought from the East. This evanffefiaterium was col- 
lated by Dr. Mill. 

5. The Codex Bodleianus 3. was written in the year 995, 
in uncial letters. It was collated by Mill and Wetstein. 

6. The Codex BiBLioTHBCiE Luoduno-Batava, formerly 
Scaligeri 243., is a Greek-Arabic manuscript, written in 
uncial letters, in the tenth century. Besides an evangeliste- 
rium, it contains lessons from the Acts of the Apostles, 
Epistles, and Psalms. Wetstein states that it has some pe- 
culiar readings, and that it agrees with the Egyptian version. 
Dr. Dermout, who is the most recent describer and collator 
of this manuscript, states that he found numerous valuable 
readings which Wetstein had omitted.* The following are 
the portions of the Gospels which are comprised in this 
manuscript :— Matt. xx. 17—22. 26.— xxiv. 28. 35.— xxv. 
45. xxvi. 3—14. 17. to the end. Mark xi. 1—11. xiv. 26. 
—XV. 46. xvi. Luke vii. 11—17. ix. 28—35. xix. 25—48. 
XX. 27—38. xxii. 4.— xxiii. 49. 53.— xxiv. 35. John i. 9— 
14. ii. 12—25. V. 19—30. (verses 19. to 29. occur twice.) 
xii. 1.— XX. 31. (xii. 17—19. occur twice.) 

I Those muiuaenpta which are not ■peclfied as being written in nncial 
•etten are to be underatood as betog wriuen in curiive or ordinary Greek 
sha ractera. 
" • Cotteetaaea CrHica in Not. Teat p. 16. 



7. The Codex Regius 301. (formerly. ColbertiniM 614.1 
was written by one George, a presbyter of ^e Greek chorri 
in 1205. It was cursorily collated oy Wetstein and Scholi 
and affrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

8. The Codex Regius 312. (tormerly Colbertiniis 648.) 
was written in the fourteenth century by one Cosmag, i 
monk. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Schok 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

9. The Codex Regius 307. (Colbertinus 681.), oftbe 
thirteenth century, agrees with the ConstantinopoHtao ». 
cension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scbolt 
Wetstein states that this manuscript and No. 10. are both 
imperfect. 

10. The Codex Regius 287. (Colbertinus 721.), of iIk 
eleventh century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan nxeii. 
sion, and was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

11. The Codex Regius 309. ([ Colbertinus 1265.), of tfe 
thirteenth century, is imperfect in the beginning and oi 
It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz, an 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

12. The Codex Regius ^10. (Colbertinus 824.), of tk 
thirteenth century, appears to have been written for the m 
of the church of' Constantinople. It is imperfect in the 1» 
ginning and end, and agrees with the ConstantinopoliiE 
recension. It was cursori^ collated by Wetstein and Scboh. 

13. The Codex Coisunianus 31. is substituted bjk 
Scholz for the Colbertinus 1241., which Wetstein (and a^ 
him Griesbach) had numbered 13., because that maoaarrip, 
which is now Uie Codex Regius 1982., does noi contain i 
eyangelisterium. The Codex Coislinianus 31 . is rery Deatir 
written in gold uncial characters, as far as the setenth W: 
thence to the twenty-second it is written with vennilia; 
and the rest of the manuscript is written with ink, and oni> 
mented with figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan i^ 
cension, and was collated by Scholz. 

14. The Codex Regius 315. (Colbertinus 1382.)i^^ 
fifteenth century, was cursorily collated by Wetsteto saj 
Scholz. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan reoensioi. 

15. The Codex Regius 302. (Colbertinus ld24.},of^ 
thirteenth century, is defective in the beginning and end. it 
was cursorily collated by Scholz, and agrees with the Cos- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

16. The Codex Regius 297. (Colbertinus 24«5.Wiix 
twelfth century, is very imperfect. It agrees with the C» 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated by WetsteiB d 
Scholz. 

17. The Codex Regius 279. (formerly Colbertinas), i 
the twelfth century, is imperfect at the end. It follovs di 
Constantinopolitan text, but has some Alexandrine reading 
and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

18. The Codex Laudianus D. 121. (Bodl.4.of Dr.Mi!^ j 
notation) is of the twelfth or thirteenth century aocofdibf'ii 
Griesbach, but of the thirteenth century according to 2^hA | 
It is written in large and elegant characters, in two colimi 
the initial letters and titles being gilt. It is imperfect is Al 
begrinning and end, and some leaves are also lost ont of ite 
middle of the volume. Scholz states that its text fv i|f 
most part ames with the Alexandrine fiunily : it was ^ 
lated by Mill, and more accurately by Griesbach, who T 
vered numerous readings which had been overiookedbj 

19. The Codex Bodleianus 5. originally belon^d 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, by whom it ' 

S'ven to Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelsea, ambassad 
e Porte in 1661. It was presented to the univeisjtr 
Oxford by Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, chancellof 
that university. It is very neatly written in the thinr' 
century, and for the most part agrees with the Alexaui 
recension, and was collated by Mul and Griesbach. 

20. The Codex Laudianus 4. of Dr. Mill, in the Bod 
library marked Laud. C. 79., was written in the year I 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, aod 
collated first by Mill, and afterwards by Grit«bach, 
states that he found scarcely any readinjgs which m 
been noticed by Mill and Wetstein. 

21. The Codex Seldeni 4. of MQl, in the Bodleian 1* 
3386., noted Arch. Seld. B. 66., though chaiactenirf 
Mill as ancient, cannot be dated eariier than the thirt« 
century. A few fragments only of this manuf cripi »>• 
main. It aCTees wiSi the Constantinopolitan recension 
was collated by Mill and Griesbach. . ... 

22. The Codex Seldeni 5. of MiU, in the Bodleian lib 
3384., noted Arch. Seld. B. 54., is of the tn-elfth «r 
llie chief part of this manuscript consists of homilies ch 
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fa(her8, especially of Gregory Nazianzen ; to which are an- 
ipxed some t'rasripenls of an evangelistcrium. Tiiis manu- 
script was collated by Mill and N\etstein, and subseauently 
t)y Griesbach, who collated many readings of w^hich they, 
lad taken no notice. 

23. The Codex Meadii, which successively was the pro- 
;>erty of Dr. Askew, and of M. dM']on, by whom it was sent 
nto Frince, was seen by Wetstein, who, however, has not 
specified its date. 

24. The Codex Monacejjsis 333. (Au^stanus 4. of Ben- 
jel), of the tenth century, is correctly written, and is imper- 
vct id John i. 1 — 14. Luke xxiv. 23 — 35., and Matt, xviii. 
1 1 — 30, It was inspected by Bengel, and minutely examined 
»y Scholz. 

2a. The Codex Harleianus 5650. in the British Museum, 
f the twelfth century, is a codex rescriptus, but very few 
races of the ancient writing are legible. 

25". According to Griesbach is part of the same manu- 
rript., wiitten by another hand, in a smaller and more elegant 
huracter, and containing lessons concerning the resurrection 
f (.'hrist. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
[id was collated by Griesbach. 

2U. The CoDEX IBodleianus 3390. noted siip. Seld. 2. was 
nttfn, or rather re-written, in the fifteenth century; but 
Imost every vestige of the more ancient writing (which 
i-t'ins to have been of the ninth or tenth century) has disap- 
p \rHd. Some lessons are added from the Acts and Epistles. 
'ho tt^xt of this manuscript is mixed : it was collated by 
Jri sbach, who has described it at great length. 

'27. The CoDEX BopLEiANUs 3391 . noted sup, Seld, 3. is of 
If thirteenth or fourteenth century according to Griesbach, 
ut of the fourteenth century according to §pholz. It was 
ruicu ill large characters by some illiterate monk over a 
lore aucient evangelistcrium, in uncial letters of the ninth 
:;iitur\'. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
lid was first collated and described by Gnesbach. 

28. The Codex Marshi 22., now in the Bodleian library, 
as written in the thirteenth century by two different hands, 

timber of whom was very careful or accurate. It is imper- 
'ci at the end, and has a mixed text. Both this and the 
•ll"win^ manuscript were collated and minutely described 
)• Grie-nach. 

29. The Codex Marshi 23., also in the Bodleian library, 
as elejrantly written in the thirteenth century, but the letters 
ive become so faint as to be legible with difficulty. It is 
iperfi'Ct at the end, and follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
vision. 

30. The Codex Bodleianus 296., now marked Cromwelli 
7., froiu Oliver Cromwell, to whom it formerly belonged, 
id with the rest of whose manuscripts it came into the 
jdU'ian library, was written in the year 1225. It contains 
reek liturgies and forms of public prayers. At page 149 
inmituce sections of the Gospels and Epistles. Scholz 
s not stated with what recension its text coincides : but as 
was written in Greece, we may conclude that it follows 
e Constantinopolitan family. 

3 1 . The Codex Norimbergrnsis is of the twelfth century : 
was collated by Doederlein. Michaelis states that us 
idings have a sreat conformity with those of the Codices 
mUiDiigiensis, oiephani «, Basilcensis >, and Leicestrensis. 



S;ixe-G< -tha, was written by a careless and illiterate Greek 
rihe. This manuscript was collated and described in a 
atise published at Leipzig in 1791. It agrees with the 
>.istanitiiopolitan recension. 

33. Is an KvAifOELiSTERiUM, belonging to Cardinal Ales- 
id ro Albani, written in the ninth century, in uncial cha- 
Uts. It was edited in 1788 by Stefano Antonio Morceli, 
KoniH, and belongs to the Constantinopolitan recension. 
^4. The CoDBX MoNACENsis 229., formerly Evangeliste- 
m Mdunhenieuse 19., is in three volumes quarto, which 
ire written in uncial characters in the ninth century, and. 
Dr. Scholz's opinion, founded on internal evidence, for 
> use of some monastery on mount Athos. After a care- 
col iation, be found very few readings different from 4lie 
•♦'ived text. 

33. The CoDEX VATiCANtJS 351. was written in the year 
K by one Michael, a monk : it follows the Constantino- 
i.aii recensinn, and was collated by Birch. 
5u. The CuDEX Vatic ANUS 10(57. contains lessons from 
G )s)>ei3, very correctly whiten in uncial characters, in 
t ttfutri century. 

)7. A maouacript numbered 287m ^^ ^6 library of the 
^OL- I. 3K 



collenre of the Prepng:\nda, at Rome, contains sections from 
the Gospels and hpislles, written in the eleventh century 
It agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine family, and 
was collated by Dr. Birch. 

38. and 39. The Codices, Florentinus 1. and 2., were col- 
lated by Birch. 

40. The Codex Escurialensis 1. is an evangelistcrium, 
supposed by Moldenhawer (by whom this and the other 
manuscripts in the Escurial were collated for Birch) to be 
written in the tenth century. It is in uncial characters. 

41. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 12., written in the 
tenth century, in uncial characters, agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

42. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 13., of the tenth 
century, contains an evangelisierium written in uncial cha- 
racters in the tentli century. It is imperfect in the beginning; 
follows the Consumtinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

43. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 16., of the eleventh 
century, was written for the use of some church in Constan- 
tinople. It is imperfect in the beginning. 

44. The Codex IIauniensis 3., of the fifteenth century, 
contains an imperfect evangelisterium. It follows tlie Cou- 
stantinoiiolitan recension. 

45. The Codex V^indobonensis, Lambecii 15., among the 
Gteek law MJSJS., is a fragment of an evangelisterium, con- 
sisting of ^six leaves, and written in uncial characters in the 
eight centurj'. 

40. The Codex C^sareus or V^indobonensis (Kollarii 7., 
Forlosia 23.) contains fragments of an evangelisterium, 
written on purple vellum in the ninth century. 

47. A manuscript in the Library of the Holt Synod at 
Moscow, numbered 23. (b. of Matthaei's notation), is in 
uncial characters, written in the eighth century. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. This and the ten evan- 
eelisteria following (to No. 57. inclusive) were collated by 
Matthaei for his criticaJ edition of the Greek Testiiment. 

48. A manuscript in the Library or the Holy Synod, 
No. 44. (c. of Matthaei), was written in 1056 by one Peter, 
a monk : it subsequently belonged to Nicephorus, metropo- 
litan of tlie island of Crete, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan text. 

49. Is a manuscript in the library connected with the 
Printing Office cf the Holy Synod, No. 11. (f. of Mat- 
thaei.) The former part of it is of the tenth century ; the 
latter part is of a later date. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

50. Is a very ancient manuscript, probably of the eighth 
century, in the same librar}', No. 12. (h. of Matthaei) : it is 
written in uncial characters, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

51. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 9. (t. of 
Matthaei) : it is of the sixieeuth century, and agrees with 
tiie Constantinopolitan recension. It contains part of an 
evangelisterium. 

52. A manuscript in the Library of the Holy Synod, 
No. 2GU. (^. of Matthaei), written in the fourteenth century, 
contains lessons from otiier parts of the New Testament, 
besides an evangelisterium or lessons from the Gospels. 

53. A manuscript in the same library, No. 267. {x^» of 



32. The CoDKX GfoTHANUs, now in the library of the Duke Matthaei), of the hfteenth century, contains an euchclogium, 



or colle(;tion of Greek prayers, and lessons from the New 
Testament. 

54. A manuscript in tlie same library. No. 268. (-1. of 
Matthaei), written in 1470, also contains an euchologium, 
and lessons from tiie New Tt stament. 

55. Is a maimsciipt in the library connected with the 
Print^jio Office of the Holy Synod, No. 47. (». of Mat- 
thaei) : it was transcribed by an ignorant and very careless 
copyist from a more ancient manuscript, and contains an 
eucnologium, with lessons from the New Testament. 

56. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 9. (16. of 
Matthaei), of tlie fifteenth century. It contains fragments 
of ecclesiastical lessons from tlie New Testament. 

57. Is a manuscript in the Library at Dresden, No. 256. 
(19. of Maitnaei), of the fifttrenth century. It formerly be- 
longed to Count Bruhl, and contains an euchoiugium, in 
which are many lessens from the New Testament. . 

V. EvangeUMteritijJirat collated by Dr, Scholz for hit critica 
Hthtion of the JWw Tetlament, 

58. The Codex Regius 50. a., of the fifteentli century, 
was written for the use of some church in Greece. It agrees 
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with the ConstantLDopolitan recension, and was cursorily | 
collated by Scholz. 

69. The Codex Reoius 100. A., of the seventeenth cen- 
tary, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
cursorily collated. 

60. The Codex Reoius 375. (formerly ^^'^ Colbertinus 

4954.) was written in 1022. It contains lessons from the 
New Testament, and agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 
The whole of this manuscript was collated. 

61. The Codex Reoius 182. contains fragments of the 
Gospels, viz. Matt. xxyi. 67. to the end, and John xix. 10 
— ^20. It is written in uncial characters, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

62. The Codex Reoius 194. A., of the thirteenth century, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

63. The Codex Reoius 277., formerly 2493., was brought 
from the East into the royal library at Paris. It was written 
in the ninth century in uncial characters, and is mutilated at 
the beginning and end. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

64. llie Codex Reoius 281. was also brought from Con- 
stantinople ; it is written in uncial letters of the ninth cen- 
tury, and many of the leaves are torn. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, but has a few Alexandrine 
readings. Very many sections of it were collated. 

65. and 66. The CTodices Reoii 282. and 283. are both 
palimpsest manuscripts, the more ancient writing of which 
appears to have been an evangelisterium written in uncial 
cnaracters in the ninth century. Over this an ecclesiastical 
office was written in the thirteenth century: its text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. The ecclesiastical 
office in No. 293. is imperfect at the end. Dr. Scholz states 
that he collated these two manuscripts with great labour, 
but discovered very few readings different from those of the 
received text 

67. The Codex Reoius 284., of the eleventh century, is 
written in uncial letters : it very rarely departs from the re- 
ceived text. 

68. Tlie Codex Regius 285., formeriy ^®®|; (Colbertinus 

3006.), of the eleven^ century, is imperfect at the beginning 
and end. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan famUy, and 
was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

69. The Codex Reoius 286., of the eleventh century, is 
imperfect at the end. It agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan 
xecension, and was cursorily collated. 

70. The Codex Reoius 288., of the eleventh century, on 
vellum, was brought from the East in 1669. A few leaves 
at the beginning and end have been written by a later hand. 
This manuscript was cursorily collated. 

71. The Codex Reoius 289., formerly 2466. (Colbertinus 

4123.), written in 1066, is partly on vellum and partly on 
cotton paper. It agrees with the Alexandrine recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

72. The Codex Reoius 290., written in 1257, follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Three leaves annex^ to this 
manuscript, and containing John v. 1—11. vi. 61 — 69. and 
vii. 1— -15.^^810 written in uncial characters, of the ninth 
century. The text of these fragments also corresponds with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

73. The Codex Regius 291., of the twelfth century, is 
imperfect. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was cursorily collated. 

74. 76, 76, and 77. The Codices Reoii, 292 (formeriy 
9466.) 293, 295, and 296., are all of the twelfth century, 
and a^[ree with the Constantinopolitan recension : they were 
cursorily collated by Dr. Scholz. 

78. The Codex Regius 298., formerly ^^6. (Colbertinus 

4123.) is written on vellum, in the twelfth century : a few 
chasms are supplied on cotton paper. This manuscript for 
the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
but it has somepeculiar readings. 

79. and 80. Tlie Codices Regu 299. and 300. (formeriy 
2467.) are both of the twelfth century : they follow the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and were cursorily collated. 

81. The Codex Regius 305., on vellum. Dr. Scholz thinks 
was written in Egypt; but it has supplements added on 
paper, of the fifteenth century. Its text for the most part 
agrees with the Alexandrine Tecension, and the greater part 
« it was collated 



82. The Codex Regtus 276., of the fifteenth cpntury, oi 
paper,' contains lessons from the prophets, as well as froQ 
the New Testament. It follows tne ConstantiiiopoUian re 
cension, and was cursorily collated. 

83. The Codex Regius 294., of the eleventh centerr, 
contains lessons from the New Testament. It a^ees wit^ 
the Constantinopohtan recension, and was cursorily ocl 
lated. 

84. and 85. The Codices Regii 32. a. and 33. a. arehoth 
of the twelfth century, and contain lessons from the Oli 
and New Testaments. They agree with the Con8tantin> 
politan recension, and were cursorily collated. 

86. The Codex Regius 311., formerly 1884. and M^^ 
was written in 1336, and agrees with the t^onstantinopoliu!) 
recension. The chief part of this manuscript was ccliatd 
by Dr. Scholz. At the end is placed the section coDctmio;; 
the adulterous woman, with ooelisks before each line.bc! 
without any indication of the holiday on which it wn rod 

87, 88, and 89. The Codices Reoii 313, 314. (fonnpit| 
2466. Colbertinus 3715.) and 316. (formerly 2464. uil 
4266.) are respectively of the fourteenth century. TVy 
agree vri th the Constantinopolitan recension, and were nir 
sorily collated. Numbers 88. and 89. are both imperfect 

90. The Codex Regius 317. (formeriy ^^|' ColbertiM 

638.) was written in 1 533. It follows the Constantinopolits 
recension, and was cursorily collated. 

91. The Codex Regius 318. (formerly 2468. Colbertina 

3017.) was written in the eleventh century. The sobsciip. 
tion and other additions, which were made by Leontiuit 
monk, in the isle of Cyprus, may be seen in Montfaur-"/f 
Palseographia Gneca, p. 89. This manuscript agrefs m 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was eorsorily cuf 
lated. 

92. The Codex Regius 324. (No. 35. of the liectinrsrj 
collated by Scholz) contains lessons from the New Tegu- 
ment, with fragments of the liturgy of Basil. Its text a^rt^ 
with the ConstantinopoUtan recension, and was cuisonh 
collated. 

93. The Codex Regius 326. (No. 36. of the Lectjogara 
collated by Scholz), of the fourteenth century, contains 's- 
sons from the New Testament ; the text of which agrp^ 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cutsoit 
collated. This manuscript also contains the liturgies (^ 
Chrysostom and Basil. 

94. The Codex Regius 330., of the thirteenth centn. 
contains lessons from the New Testament, together vita v 
euchologium. It follows the Constantinopolitan familTiirJ 
was cursorily collated. 

95. The Codex Regius 374., of the fourteenth ceutirr. 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was re- 
lated in select passages. 

96. The Codex Regius 115*., of the twelfth centirf, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and W3s c> 
sorily collated. It is imperfect at the beginning and end 

97. The Codex Regius 376. (No. 32. of the LecriofiM 
collated by Scholz) almost always agrees with the receit<4 
text in the sections relating to the passion of Jesus Chnti 

98. The Codex Regius 377. (formerly 3011.) is of tl» 
thirteenth century. Part of this manuscript is rewriKa, 
and the ancient writing appears to exhibit sections of 'bi 
Gospels. The text very seldom departs from the reo-itii 
text : it was cursorily collated. 

99. The Codex Regius 380., formerly 3012. (Colbflfr 
nus 4691.), of the fifteenth century, was cursorily toWtf^ 

100. The Codex Regius 381., formerly 'J^^' (Colb^i* 

nus 4588.), was written in 1550, by one Michael yUrvx» 
as appears from the subscription. It follows the Coo>-u* 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passa^ 

101. The CoDKX Regius 303. is of the thirteenth Rf 
tury. Dr. Scholz has not indicated what receflsiM * 
follows. 

102. The Codex AMSRosiAifus 62., in the Arnbr** 
library at Milan, was written on paper in 1381 : iicpuuiM 
an evangelisterium, with a commentary, and other 1^'^ 
At the beginninQT and end, respectively, there are twoKJ|" 
of vellum. This manuscript agrees with the Constani.* 
politan recension, and was collated in select passa|[es. 

103. 'Vhe Codex Ambrosianus 67., of the Ihirteenih p^ 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, h «^ 
ooUatea in select passages. 
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104. The I'oDEH Ambrosianus 72., of the twelfth cen- 
tury. (Uintain!9 an evantfelistenum and other lessons? from the 
St'W' 'IVsiainetil. It iS iiiii»^rTK'i ♦i! rne Dejrinnmjr and end. 
and *vas ••.oliaten in s»*i-c» »»:is<Aiie^. 

106. The i^ooKX A.>ibi«»h!\.scs hi., ot *tie rhiTteenth «5rn- 
tury, is well and correctly written cu veiluni, with the ex- 
ception of the first nineteen leaves, which are written on 
pa])er, in the sixteenth century. It agrees with, the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was coUateain select passages. 

106. The (^ODEX Ambrosianus 91., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, ajTiees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
coil ited in select passages. 

107, 108, 109, and 110. The Codices Vbnetiaivi 548— 
551. are all of the thirteenth century. Dr. Scholz has not 
specified to what recension they belong. 

111. The CoDBx MuTiNKNsis 27. is an evangelisterium, 
ttrritten in uncial characters in the tenth century. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in se- 
lect passages. 

112. The Codex Laurentianus 2742. (No. 48. of the 
Lectionaria cited by Scholz) contains lessons from the New 
Testament, neatly written in the thirteenth century. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

113. Of the Codex Laurentianus VI. 2. the former part, 
as far as the two hundred and thirteenth leaf, was written 
in the twelfth century, and the latter part, to the end, in the 
fourteenth century. It a^ees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated m select passages. 

114. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 7., of the twelfth 
century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

1 15. The Codex Laurentianus Vl. 21., elegantly written 
in uncial characters in the eleventh century, agrees with the 
(constantinopolitan recension. It was cursorily collated. 

116. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 31., elegantly written 
in uncial characters, in the tenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was cursorily collated. 

117. The Codex Laurentianus 244., beautifully written 
with gold cursive letters, in the twelfth century, with illu- 
uunations, follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It was 
cu rsori ly collated. » 

1 18. The Codex Laurentianus (not numbered) is ele- 
gantly written in uncial characters, in the tweltlh century. 
ft atfrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
lated in select passages.' 

119. 120, and 121. The Codices Vaticani 1155. 1256. 
and 1157. are all of the thirteenth century, and agree with 
the (constantinopolitan family. They were collated in select 
passages. 

122. The Codex Vaticanus 1168., written in 1175, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. It was collated 
in %>electpassages. 

123. The Codex Vaticanus 1522., very correctly written 
in uncial characters, in the eleventh century, witnout any 
points, was collated in select passages. 

1:24. The Codex Vaticanus 1988. (Basil. 27.J, of the 
thirti'cnth century, is imperfect at the beginning ana end. It 
^^as collated in select pas9ageff. 

125. The Codex Vaticanus 2017. (Basil. 56.) is of the 
twelfth century. 

126. The Codex Vaticanus 2041. (Basil. 80.), of the 
tv^'elfth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 
It >vas collated in select passages. 

137. 'llie Codex Vaticanus 2063. (Basil. 102.), of the 
ninth century, is in uncial characters: it is imperfect in the 
hearinaing. The leaves at the commencement of the second 
part (a menologium) are of the fourteenth century. This 
evangelisterium agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
aiid was collated in select passages. 

128. The Codex Vaticanus 2133., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was 
collated in select passages. 

' 1 29. The Codex Alexandrino- Vaticanus 12., which for- 
nifrly belonged to Christina, Queen <if Sweden, was written 
by two different hands. The first forty leaves are of the 
111 trteeuth century : the hundred and eight following leaves 
v^'ore written by another hand, in the same century; and the 
«i<:-v«?nty-nne leaves following to the end (Dr. Scholz thinks) 
^.vere added in the fifteenth century. The first forty leaves 

» Both these evangeluiteria, which are among the tnoet precious in ine 
,il*r. ly o» iiie tiraiid Dulte of Tuairany, were specially iieacribed by ihc 
c^^**»»^ Aiigelu Biindml. ia a toluiue iiitiitileU " llluatraziuue di due Evauge- 
as.t.A • (>rcci del Seculo XI." Venezi i, IZST", 4to 



exhibit the Alexandrine text, and appear to have been writ- 
len in France. I'he remainder ajijrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan text. Tlii^i evangel istenufn was collated in seiect 
passaoei^. 

130. I'he Codes VATiCAN»>-OrTOBoNiA!«iF<!'2. h beautiful Jy 
written m uncial letters ot" the ninth itentury. It a^rrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in seiect 
passages. 

13 Iw The Codex VatkSIno-Ottobonianus 175., of the 
fourteenth century, contains part of an evangelisterium. It 
agrees with the Uonstantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

132. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 326., written 
in silver characters, in the fifteenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

133. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 416. is a leo- 
tionarium of the fourteenth century. 

134. The Codex Barberinianus 15., of the thirteenth 
century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. The 
first eight and last three leaves are written on paper ; the 
remainder on vellum. This manuscript agrees with Uie 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

135. The Codex Barberinianus 16. is a palimpsest manu- 
script of the sixth century, in uncial letters. 

1 36. Is the later writing of the twelfth century, superadded 
to the more ancient writing of the same manuscript. Both 
these manuscripts contain lessons from the Gospels. 

137. I'he Codex Vallicellianus D. 63., ot the twelfth 
century, is imperfect in the beginning. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

138. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. B. 14., of the fif- 
teenth century, was presented to the church of Saint Petei 
and Saint Paul at Naples, by Christopher Palasologus, May 

139. The Codex Venetianus 12. is an evangelisterium 
of the tenth century. « 

140. The Codex Venetianus 626. is an evangelisterium 
of the thirteenth century. 

141. The Codex Bibliothecjb Nanian^ 2. at Venice, is 
of the eleventh century. 

142. The Codex Bibliotheca Nanianjb 16. is of the 
fourteenth century, and unperfect. 

143. Is an evangelisterium, formerly belonging to the 
monastery of St. Michael, Venice, and numbered 29. : it ia 
imperfect. 

144. The Codex Bibliotheca Malatestianje Casena- 
Tis XX VII. 4. is written in uncial letters of the tenth or (a4 
Dr. Scholz thinks) of the twelfth century. 

145. The Codex Biblioi^hecas Malatkstiana Cjbsena- 
Tis XXIX. 2. is of the twelfth century. Scholz has not 
indicated to what class of recensi; ns Nos. 143^145. belong. 

146. The Codex Cantabrioiensis Dd. VIII. 23. is neatly 
written in the eleventh century, lor the use of the church at 
Constantinople. 

147. The Codex Harleianus 2970. is an evangelisterium 
of the eleventh century, with pictures of the four evange* 
lists, and elegant ornaments of a gold and purple colour. 

148. The Codex Harleianus 2994. is of the eleventh 
century. 

149. The Codex Harleianus 5538. is of the fourteenth 
century. 

150. The Codex Harleianus 5593. is a splendid evange* 
listerium in uncial letters, written in 995. See it more fully 
described in pp. 237, 238. supra, 

151. The Codex Harleianus 5785. is beautifully written 
in cursive letters, of the tenth century. It has pictures and 
ornaments prefixed to the different sections ; ana the initial 
letter of each section is gilt. 

152. The Codex Harleianus 5787., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is in uncial letters, not unlike those in No. 150. It is 
detective in the beginning and in various other parts. 

153. The Codex Mesrmannianus 117. is of the eleventh 
century. 

154. The Codex Monacensis 326. (formerly Mannhemen- 
sis 20.), written in small and neat characters in the thir- 
teenth century, contains that part of a synaxarion which 
exhibits tlie st ctions which are to be read during Lent and at 
Easter, and part of a menologium from September to De« 
cember. Dr. Scholz is of o]ii(iion that this uiauuscript was 
written for the use of the Constantinopolitan church. 
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155. The CoDBX C&sarko-Vindobonbnsis, Nessel. Theol. 
909. Lambecii 41., is a codex rescriptus of the tenth cen- 
tury for the more ancient writing. The later writing, which 
is of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, is a commentary on 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew. 

156. The Codex Romano- Vallicellianus D. 4. 1, is an 
evangelistecium, which is fully deacribed by Blanchini in 
his Evangeliarium Quadruplex, paixi. pp. 637, ei seq. Dr. 
Scholz does not know where it is now preserved. 

157. The Codex Bibliotheca Bodleianjs Clarkii 8. is 
imperfect at the beginning and end. 

158. Is a manuscript belonging to the library of the great 
monastery of the Greeks at Jerusalem. It was written in 
the fourteenth century. 

159. Is a manuscript belonging to the Library of the 
Virgin, tvc (AtydMi iroMxym, erected by Saint Melana. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and not in the eighth, as 
the recluses imagine. 

160. Is a manuscript in the Library of the Monastery 
or Saint Saba, numbered 4., and written in the same mo- 
nastery in the fourteenth centuiy. It contains lessons from 
the whole of the New Testament. 

161. and 162. Are manuscripts in the same library, num- 
bered 5. and 6., both of the fourteenth century. No. 161. 
contains lessons from the New Testament and sections of 
the Gospels; No. 162. is an eyangelisterium. 

163. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 13., 
of the thirteenth century. This and the eight following 
manuscripts were written for the use of some monastery in 
Palestine. 

164. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 14., 
written in the fourteenth century. 

165. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 17., 
written in the fifteenth century. 

166. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 21., 
of the thirt«Bnth century. 

167. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 22., 
of the fourteenth century. 

168. 169, and 170. Are manuscripts in the same library, 
numbered 23 — ^25., and all of the thirteenth century. 

171. Is a manuscript in the same library, written in 1059. 

172. Is a manuscript in the library of a monastery in the 
isle of Patmos, written in uncial letters, and (according to 
Scholz) in the fourth century. 

173. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the ninth 
oentury, and in uncial letters. 

174. and 175. Are manuscripts in the same library, of 
the tenth centuiy, both of which are written in uncial letters. 

176. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the twelfth 
century. 

177. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the thirteenth 
century. 

178. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the fourteenth 
century. 

179. (Lectionary 55.) The Codex S. Simeonis in the 
LibraiT of the Cathedral of Triers, in Germany, is written 
on yelfum in uncial letters, and (Dr. Scholz thinks) in the 
tenth century. In the beginning it has some sections of 
the gospels, and at the end there are some lessons taken 
from the epistles of Peter and the first epistle of John ; but 
in the middle it contains lessons from the Old Testament. 
This manuscript has many readings in common with the 
Alexandrine recension ; but for the most part it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan text. This manuscript derives its 
name from a St Simeon, by whom it is said to have been 
written, and who (it is further reported) brought it to Triers, 
in the eleventh century. Scholz collated this manuscript in 
select passages, and the whole of it was published by B. 
Mar. Steininger, in a quarto volume, intituled : OhUx Saneti 
SimtonU^ exhihtM Lecttonarium Eecleaias Gracm DCCC armO' 
rum vetiutaU iruigne, Augustm Trtvirorum^ 1834. 

180. The Codex Casareo-Vindobonbnsis Theolooicus 
GiLfious, No. CCIX., is a Codex Rescriptus, on vellum, 
and contains a Greek Commentary on the Gospel of Mat^ 
thew. The ancient writing contains sections from the Gos- 
pels, written (Dr. Scholz conjectures) in the ninth century. 
The initial letters of the sections from the gospels, as well 
as the indexes of the lessons from the Acts and Epistles are 
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written with red ink. This manuscript for the most pait 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was col- 
lated by Scholz in some select passs|ges ; but Dr. Stephen 
Francis Ladislaus Endlicher communicated to him a copiom 
collection of various readings from it, which (when he 
understood its value) he has printed in the second Tolnmi 
of his critical edition of the New Testament, pp. It— Wiii. 
181. The Codex Wakianub 1., in the Library of Christ's 
College, Oxford, is described in nage 274*. No. 8C., in/rj, 
among the manuscripts collated for the Apocalypse. 

$ 5. manuscripts containing the acts of the APOSTLtt 
AND THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES ; WHICH, WITH THE EXCl^ 
TION of the manuscript NOTED BV THE LETTER H^ 
AND OF THOSE NUMBERED 56., AND 5S., HATE BEOT 
COLLATED AND CITED BY EDITORS OF THS GREEK TESTA- 
MENT WHO PRECEDED DR. SCHOLZ, BT WHOM THEIR R> 
TATION HAS BEEN RETAINED. 

i. Manuteripta written in Uncial or Capital Leiten, 

I.— ^. of Scholz, and A* of Griesbach :— the Codix 
Alkxandrinus in the British Museum. (It is noted A. ii 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts containing the Gospels, which 
are described in the preceding pages, and also A. amonj 
those containing the epistles ofSaint Paul, of which a cata- 
logue is given in pp. 268* et seq. infra.) This manuscript is 
the standard of the Alexandrine '1 ext. See an account of it 
in pp. 222 — 224. suprd. 

n.—B. The Codex Vaticanus 1209. (Gospels, B. Pau- 
line Epistles, B.) It agrees with the manuscripts of the 
Alexandrine recension, and is described in pp. 224— 226. 

III. — C. of Scholz, and *C. of Griesbach: — ^The Codq 
Ephrbmi, or Codex Regius Parisiensis 1905. [at premit 
9.] (Gospels, C. Pauline Epistles, C.) It is descTibedic 
pp. 229, 230. mprd, and agrees with the Alexandrine receo- 
sion. This manuscript is mutilated in Acta iv. 3. — i, 34. ; l 
43. — xiii. 1. ; xvi. 36. — xx. 10. ; xxi. 31. — ^xxii.20.; xxiii. 
Id. — xxiv. 14. ; xxvi. 20.— xxvii. 16. ; xxviii. 5. to the end 
of the Acts; James iv. 3. to the end ; 1 Peter ir. 5. to the 
end ; 1 John iv. 3. to the end. 

IV. — D. of Scholz, and ♦D. of Griesbach :— the Codix 
Bezm or Cantabrigiensis. (Gospels, D.) Of the Catholie 
Epistles, which this Greek and Latin manuscript fonneriy 
contained, only 3 John 11 — 15. remains in Latin. It is im 
perfect in Acts viii. 29. — ^x. 14. ; xxi. 2 — 10 ; xxii. 10—30 
and from 29. to the end. It agrees with the Aleiandhaf 
recension, but has also many readings peculiar to itself 
See it described in pp. 230, 231. supra* 

v.— ^. of Scholz, and •£. of Griesbach. The Cow 
Laudianus 3. which is described in pp. 232, 233. It fo* 
lows the Alexandrine recension. 

VI. — F. The Codex Coislinianus 1., in the Royal L' 
brary at Paris, contains the Octateuch according to the Set 
tuagint version; but has Acts ix. 24, 25. written in tV 
margin, and in the same handwriting as the rest of tc 
Manuscript. Michaelis refers it to the eighth, and Wetste i 
to the seventh, centunr. But Montfaucon, who has f\ 
nutely described it in his Catalogus Bibliothecc CoisltK* 
ame (pp. 1 — 32.), says that it was written in the sixth, or, 
at the latest, in the seventh century. 

Vll G. (Paul. Ep. I.) The Codex Bibuothec* Aj- 

OELICA, A. 2. 15. at Rome, formerly belonged to Cardiul 
Passionei. It is written on vellum in quarto, according to 
Montfaucon in the ninth century, but Blanchini assigns it 
to the eighth or even to the seven^ century. Scholz bov- 
ever refers it to the ninth or tenth century. This manoscnpt 
contains the Acts of the Apostlee beginning with chap, rill 
10., the Catholic Epistles, and Ihcse of Saint Paul, as fir. 
as Heb. xiii. 10. Blanchini gave several readings from it. 
which Wetstein printed in his edition of the Creek Testa- 
ment : but Dr. Scholz collated it throughout. It chiefly 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, bu*. hai many 
readings which agree with the Alexandrine f9rih» 

VIII.— ^. (Paul. Ep. 179.) The Codga Mjtikfww 
BiDLioTHECiE 196., (Ms. II. g. 3.) at Mo*ie.-i, is a folio 
manuscript on vellum, of the highest charuc^L./; contaiotn(f 
the Acts of the Apostles written in Uncial LUters in the 
ninth century, but mutilated from ckap. i. 1. to t. 2^ 
(which chasm haa been supplied in cuisive or ordmaij 
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Greek characters in the eleventh century), and also the | 12. (Paul. Ep. 16. Apoc. 4.) The Conn Rcoivs 219. 

epistles of Saint Paul written in cursive Greek characters ' formerly 1886., is referred to the tenth century by Montfaii- 

with a commentary, in the twelfth century. The text of con, and to the eleventh by Scholz. It is written on vellum, 

•k;„ .«-«».«««♦ ««^^ «.i*k *u« n — •»-»; 1;* ^^^^ Contains the Acts and Epistles with the commentary of 



this manuscript agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion : it was collated throughouty for the first time, by Dr, 
Scholz. 

ii. ManuacripU writUn in cursive or ordinary Greek 

Characters, 

1. (Gosp. 1. Paul, Ep. I.) The Codkx Basileknsis B. 
VI. 27. (described in p. 238.) of the tenth century : its teUt 
for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension.' 

2. (Paul. Ep. 1.) The Codex Basilkiensis B. IX. (B. 
2. of Dr. Miirs Notation, and the Codex 'Xmerbachii of 
VVptstein) formerly belonged to the celebrated printer Amer- 
bach, of Basle. It was used by Erasmus for his edition. 
No date is given to this manuscript by Scholz, but Wetstein 
says that it is more ancient than the Codex Basileensis B. 
VI. 25. (see p. 238. No. 2.), which is of the fif^nth cen- 
tury. Its tpxt seldom varies from that of the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

3. (Gosp. 3. Paul. Ep. 3.) The Codkx Forlosianus 
15. in t'je Imperial Library at Vienna, formerly the Codex 
CoRsr iooRCBNsis: it is described in page 238. No. 3„ and 
folio* /ft the Constantinopolitan recension. 

4 (Paul. Ep. 4t) The Codex Basileensis B. X. 20. 

(P 3. of Dr. MilPs Notation) is an elegantly written ma- 

p f script on vellum, of the fifteenth century, containing the 

' licts of the Apostles and all the Epistles, not in the same 

fder as in the Greek manuscripts, but according to the 

*jatin arrangement, St. PauPs epistles beins preceded by 

he Acts and followed by the Catholic Epistles. Wetstein 

classes it among^ the Latinising Manuscripts: it chiefly 

agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

5. (Gosp. 5. Paul. Ep. 5.) The Codex Regius 106., 
described in p. 238. No. 5., for the most part agrees with 
B. or the Codex Vaticanus, that is with the AJexandrine 
recension. 

6. (Gosp. 6. Paul. Ep. 6.^ The Codex Regius 112., 
described in p. 238. No. 6. follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

7. (Paul. Ep. 9.) The Codex Regius 102., formerly 
2870. (Stephani < ) is written on vellum, and, in the opinions 
of Griesbach and Scholz, in the tenth century : it contains 
the Constantinopolitan text. 

8. (Paul. Ep. 10.) The Codex Stephani la, according 
to Michaelis, undoubtedly contained the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the Epistles, bemg quoted in these books nearly 
four hundred times by Stephens, as we are assured by Dr. 
Mill. It is not known what has become of this manuscript. 

9. (Paul. Ep. II.) The Codex Stephani />'. Bishop 
Marsh has discovered this manuscript in the University 
Library at Cambridge, where it is marked Kk. 6. 4. It is 
written on vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts 
itnd the Epistles, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. Bishop Marsh has proved that this is the identical 
manuscript which once belonged to Vatablus, the learned 
and intimate friend of Robert Stephens, who collated it for 
fa is celebrated critical edition of the New Testament printed 
at Paris in the year 1546. 

10. (Paul. Ep. 12. Apoc. 2.) The Codex Regius 237., 
formerly 2869., (Stephani <•), is neatly and correctly written 



Oecumenius, and the Apocalypse with that of Arethas. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
by Griesbach and by Sqiiolz. 

13. (Gosp. 33. Paul, Ep. 17.) The Codex Regius 14., 
described in page 240. No. S3., follows the Alexandrine 
recension. It was collated for the AcU by Scholz. 

14. (Gosp, 36. Paul. Ep. 18. Apoc. 17.) The Codex 
CoisLiNiANUB 199., described in page 240. No. 35., has the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

15. The Codex Coisliniakus 25. contains the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles : it was written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, and was collated by Wet- 
stein. 

16. (Paul. Ep. 19. j) The Codex Coislinianus 26. for. 
merly belonged to the monastery of St. Athanasius on 
Mount Athos : it contains the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistles, with commentaries, written in the eleventh cen- 
tury, on vellum; and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

17. (Paul. Ep. 21. Apoc. 19.) The Codex CoisLimANua 
205. contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with the 
following chasms according to Michaelis : I Cor. xvi. 17.— 
2 Cor. i. 7.; Heb. xiii. 15. to the end of the epistle; and 
Rev. i.— .-ii. 5., though the last chasm has been filled up by 
a modem hand. It was written in the eleventh century, and 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

18. (Paul. Ep. 22. Apoc. 18.) The Codex Coisliniakus 
302. contains the Acts, Catholic Epistles with scholia, and 

the Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas, and the 
Pauline Epistles with prologues. The first twenty-six 
folios are written on vellum, of the eleventh century, the 
remainder on cotton paper of the thirteenth century. Its 
text is that of the Constantinopolitan recension : it was coU 
lated by Wetstein. 

19. (Gosp. 38. Apoc. 23.) The Codex Coisliitiakus 
200., described in page 240. No. 38., follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

20. (Paul. Ep.25.) The Codex Westmonastertbksis 
935. is a manuscript of the Acts and Epistles preserved 
among the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
which collection it is noted I. B. I. It is of the fourteenth 
century, and has the Constantinopolitan text. It was col- 
lated by Wetstein. 

21. (Paul. Ep. 26.) Codex Cantabrigiensis Dd. XI* 
90., formerly 495., contains the Acts and Epistles of St* 
Paul, written on vellum in the twelfth centuiy. The first 
eleven chapters of the Acts are wanting ; likewise xiv. 13* 
— ^XT. 10.; Rom. xi. 22-— 33.; the first three chapters of 
1 Cor.; I Tim. i. and iii. ; Titus i. 1 — 8. and ii. 1. to the 
end ; with the epistles to Philemon and the Hebrews. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

22. (Gosp. 109. Paul. Ep. 75.) The Codex 5115. in 
the British Museum, described in page 245. No. 109., con- 
tains the Acts of the Apostles ana the Catholic Epistles, 
written on vellum, according to Scholz of the ninth cen- 
tury : but it should seem that this is a mistake, and that the 
date of 1326, which he assigned to it in the prolegomena to 



on yellum in quarto, in the tenth century, and contains the the first volume of his edition of the New Testament, is tba 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with prologues, scholia, true date.' It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and the treatise of Dorotheus Bishop of Tyr© concerning "** -^t^- » t.^- «« a n\ rnL_ i-« -n 



the twelve apostles and seventy-two disciples. The text 
for the most part follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
This manuscript was discovered by father Le Long. Some 
Tarious readings were taken from it by Robert Stephens : 
it was collated anew by Wetstein and by Scholz. 

11. (Paul. Ep. 140.) The Codbx Regius 103., fbrmerly 
2872., is written on vellum in 8vo., of the tenth century; 
and contains the Acts and Epistles with scholia and pro- 
logues : it is imjierfect in Acts ii. from v. 20. to v. 31., and 
has the Constantinopolitan text. 

t Bo Dr. Scboix ttatei in his catalogue of MBS. collated for the Aeti 
and Catholic EpitllAs (Nov. Teat. Vol. II. Prol. p. ir.). But in his cata- 
logue of MSB. containin]^ the Gospels (Vol. I. p. xliv.) be states that in 
tli««e Booka H afr«M with the OonttantinopoUtaii Beccnslon. 



23. (Paul. Ep. 28. Apoc. 6.) The Codkx BAROCCiAJrus 
3. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, written on vellum, of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, contains the Acts of the 
Apostles from ch. xi. 13., the Catholic Epistles except 
1 Pet. iii. 7 — ^23., and those of St. Paul, with the Apoc^- 
lypse, the three last chapters of which are wanting. It hat 
scholia on the epistles and the Commentary of Arethas on 
the Apocalypse. It has the Constantinopolitan text. 

24. (Paul. Ep. 29.) The Cooxx Collegh Christi 
Cantabrioibnsis 2. (Cant. 2. of Dr. MilPs Notation) is a 
manuscript written on vellum in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, in quarto, not in octavo as Scholz after Michaelis 
has erroneously stated. It contains the Acts, Epistles of 

• See Bp. lUnh'a TnmslaUoa of MIctaaeUs, toI. U. put i. p. %H. 
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Saint Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Catholic 
Epistles; with the following chasms, viz. Acts i. 1-^10. ; 
xviii. 20.— XX. 14. ; James v. 14. to the end of the epistle ; 
1 Pet. i. 1.— iii. and 2 Pet. i. 1—2. iii. Its text is that of 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

25. (Paul. Ep. 31. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harlkianus 
5537., fornieriy Covellianus 2., is a manuscript of the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, written in the year 1087. It is 
imperfect from 1 John v. 14. to 2 John 6. This manuscript, 
which was collated and described by Griesbach, for uie 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

26. (Paul. Ep. 32.) The Codsx Harleianus 5557., 
formerly Covellianus 3., contains the Acts of the Apostles 
beginning with chap. i. 11., and all the Epistles. It was 
written in the twelfth century, and was collated by Dr. Mill : 
it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

27. (Paul. Ep. 33.) The Codex Harleianus 5620., 
formerly Covellianus 4., contains the Acts and Epistles 
written on paper in a very small hand, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Griesbach says that it frequently agrees with the 
Codex Laudianus 2. (described in page 240. No. 51.), and 
with the Complutensian edition of the New Testament. 
Its text follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

28. (Paul. Ep. 34. Apoc. 8.) The Codex Harleianus 
5778., formerly called Covellianus Sinaiticus, because Dr. 
Covell brought it from Mount Sinai, contains the Acts, Epis* 
ties, and Revelation, written in the twelfth century. It has 
been mutilated and rendercni illegible in very many pas- 
sages by the dampness of the place where it was formerly 
kept. It agrrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

29. (Paul. Ep. 35.) The Codex Genevensis 20., on 
vellum of the eleventh or twelfth century, was cursorily 
collated by Scholz. It contains the Acts and Epistles, and 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, though it has 
some Alexandrine readings. 

30. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 9.) The Codex Bodleianus 
131., formerly Huntingtonianus 1., was brought from the 
east by Dr. Robeit Huntington. It contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Revelation, and was written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, according to Griesbach and Scholz ; but Dr. Mill con- 
sidered it to be seven hundred years old, or about the tenth 
century. This manuscript is defective as far as Acts xv. 
19. : it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

31. (Gosp. 69. Paul. Ep. 37. Apoc. 14.) The Codex 
Lbicestrensis, described m page 242. No. 69., is of the 
fourteenth century : it has the Alexandrine text. 

3'^. (Gosp. 51. Paul. Ep. 38.) The Codex Bodleianus, 
Laudianus C. 715., described in page 240. No. 51., is of 
the thirteenth, and appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text. 

33. (Paul. Ep. 39.) The Codex Lincolniensis is a 
manuscript of the eleventh century on velluip, belonging to 
Lincoln College, Oxford : it contains the Acts and EpisUes, 
and is imperfect in 2 Pet. 1. 1 — 15. 

34. (Gosp. 61. Paul. Ep. 40.) The Codex Montporti- 
ANUS, in Trinity College, Dublin, described in pp. 24 1,242. 
No. 61. is of the fifteenth century, and appears to follow the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

35. (Gosp. 57. Paul. Ep. 41.^ The Codex Magdalen- 
sis 1., descnbed in page 241. No. 57., is of the eleventh 
century. 

36. The Codex Novi Collegii, Oxon. N. 2. as noted 
in the London Poly^lott and in Dr. Mill's Index, but N. 1. 
in his various readings, is a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, containing the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, with 
a Catena : it agrees with the Alexandrine text. 

37. (Paul. fip. 43.) The Codex Novi Collegii, Oxod., 
No. 1. in the London Polyglott and Nov. 2. or N. 2. in 
Mill, is also of the thirteenth century, and contains the Acts 
and Epistles with a Commentary. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

38. (Paul. Ep. 44.) The Codex Luoduno-Batavus 77. 
in the university Library at Leyden, is cited by Mill as 
Pbtavianus 1. from the name of its former possessor Paul 
Petau, a senator of the Parliament of Paris : it is written on 
vellum, of the thirteenth century, and contains the Acts and 
Epistles entire. Various readings from this manuscript 
were printed by Dr, Mill ; it was collated anew by We^ 
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stein, and more recently and accurately by Dr. Dern.oLU 
who has printed its principal various readings in his Loi- 
kctanea Critiea in Novum TestamerUum, Lugtiuni BataTo- 
rum, 1S25. 8vo. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 45. Apoc. 11.) The Codex Petatu- 
Nus 2. contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, but it 
wants 1 Cor. iii. 16. — x. 13., the entire epistle of James ex- 
cept the last four verses, 3 John 9. to the end, and the epis- 
tle of Jude. No date has been assigned to this manuscript, 
which for the most part follows the Constantinopolitaa 
recension. 

40. (Paul. Ep. 46. Apoc. 46.) The Codex Alcxaxdiu- 
no-Vaticanus 179., formerly noted Petavianus 3., is of 
the eleventh century, and contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Revelation. On the death of Petau it was purchased bj 
Christina Queen of Sweden, after whose decease it passed, 
with the rest of her books, into the Vatican T library. T^ 
end of the epistle to Titus, Philemon, and the Kevelati m, 
have been added by a later hand. This manuscript in- 
quently agrees with the Constantinopolitan text, but it has 
very many Alexandrine readings. 

41. (Gosp. 175. Paul. Ep. 194. Apoc. SQ.) The CoDn 
Vaticanus 2080., described in page 247. No. 175., agrpei 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also has many 
Alexandrine readings. 

42. (Paul. Ep. 48. Apoc. 13.) The Codex Bibliotbs- 
c* Gvmnasii Francofurtensis ad Viadrum (Frankfarl oa 
the Oder), fonnerly Seidelianus (it having been brougirt 
from the east by Andrew Erasmus Seidel), is of the eleveotii 
century, and contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelaiioe: 
it is imperfect from Acts ii. 3 — 34. ; 2 Pet. i. 1 — ii. ; 1 Jc-hfi 
V. 11. to the end ; and Apoc. xviii. 3 — 13. The leaf cnc- 
taining Acts xxvii. 19 — 34. was written by a later hzoL 
For the most part this manuscript agrees with the CoD$tai> 
tinopolitan recension, though it has some peculiar readings. 
It has been twice collated, first inaccurately by Nichok* 
Westermann, who communicated his extracts to WetstcijL 
and again minutely by Henry Middledorpff, who printed tb^ 
various readings which he discovered in E. F. C Rosei- 
muller*s Commentationes Theologicae, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 
167, et aeq. These readings are inserted by Scholz iniiis 
critical eaition of the Greek Testament. 

43. (€osp. 76. Paul. Ep. 49.) The Codex Cjesabsr 
Vindobonensis, of the eleventh century. See it noticed :o 
p. 242. No. 76. 

44. (Gosp 82. Paul. Ep. 51. Apoc. 5.) The man* 
scripts cited by Laurentius Valla. See a notice of then 
in p. 243. No. 82. 

46. (Paul. Ep. 52. Apoc. 16.) The Codex Ufpei- 
BACHiANUS 2. (of Bengel, 1. of Welstein), written on papn 
in the fifteenth century, contains the Catholic Epistles, ^ 
Revelation of St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles : il 
was collated bv Bengel and by Wetstein, and the fonaa 
has observed that it harmonizes with the Cod. Covell. 2. 
(No. 25. supra) ; consequently it agrees with the text of tJie 
Alexandrine recension. 

46. (Paul. Ep. 55.) The Codex Monacensis 375., foi^ 
merly Augustanus 6., was written on vellum in the elt- 
venlh century. It contains the Acts and Epistles wiih a 
commentary, and for the most part agrees with the r*»ceiv«i 
text, though il has some peculiar readings, a few of w hid: 
harmonize with the Alexandrine recension. This maos- 
script was collated by Scholz for AcU iii. — ^xx. and 1 Ccr. 
i. 1-^. 

47. (Gosp. 90. Paul. Ep. 14.) The Codex WoLrn, ft^ 
merly Joannis Fabri Daventriensis. See p. 243. No. 9(». 

48. (Gosp. 105. Paul. Ep. 24.) The Codcx Ebkebu- 
Nus, now in the Bodleian Library. See a description of il 
in pp. 244. with a fac-siraile. Scholz collated it for the 
Epistles only on 1 John v. 7. 

49. (Gosp. 92.) The Codex Anpr^js Faeschu I. cna- 
tains a commentary on the Catholic Epistles. Sec p. 213. 
No. 92. * 

50. (Paul. Ep. 8.) Codex Stephaki 4*, is now in> 
known : it is cited five times only in tne Acta and Catholic 
Epistles : what is cited in the Gospels as Stephaui 4", 9^*^" 
merly Regius 2242., and afterwards 49., contains onU u>w 
four Goapela. 
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51. (Paul. Ep. 133. Ap. 53.) The Codex Reoius 56., 
formerly 2248., is a manuscript of the twelfth century, on 
Telhim, containing the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse : it 
wants a few yerses towards the end, and follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

52. (Paul. £p. 50.) The Codex Rhodiensis, derives 
its name from the island of Rhodes, whence it was hrousht. 
It is said to have heen principally used in the edition of the 
Complatensian Polyglott, and is often quoted by Stunica as 
a very ancient manuscript, but by Erasmus it was supposed 
to Latinise. It is not known where this manuscript now is, 
nor can any conjecture be offered as to its age. 

53. (Paul. Ep. 36.) The Codex Cantabrioiensis 3., 
(in the London Polyglott Codex Em.) is a manuscript of 
the twelfth century, belonging to Emanuel CoUeere, Uam- 
bridge. Besides the epistles of St. Paul it has uagments 
of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 2 Pet. ii. 4. — ^iii. 18. and 
1 John i. 1. — iii. 20. It has likewise the two following 
chasms, viz. 1 Cor. xi. 7.— xt. 56. and from Heb. xi. 27. 
to the end of the epistle. 

54. (Gosp. 43. Paul. Ep. 129.) The Codex Gbjbcus 
4., in the Library of the Arsenal at Paris (see page 240. 
No. 43.), of the eleventh or twelfth century, follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 

55. 4^ther copy of the Epistle of Jude contained in 
Cod. 47r 

56. (Paul. Ep. 227.) The Codex Clarku 4., in the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, with prologues, and appears to follow the Constanti- 
nopolitan text. Scholz collated it in some select passages, 
and has put this Manuscript in the place of four Medicean 
MSS. the readings of which (written in the margin of Ra- 
pheleng's edition of 1591, by some unknown Dutchman) 
M'etstein had noted with this number. In the judgment of 
Professor Birch, of Copenhagen, these four Medicean Ma- 
nuscripts appear to be those numbered 84. 87. 88. and 89. 
p. 264*. infrd. 

57. (Gosp. 234. Paul. Ep. 72.) The Codex Havnien- 
S18 1. (described in page 249. No. 234.) was written in 
1278. 

58. (Paul. Ep. 224.) Codex Clarkii 9., in the Bodle- 
ian Library at Oxford, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Catholic Epistles, and mostly agrees with the textus recep- 
tus. It was collated by Scholz in Acts v., viii. Wetstein 
has erroneously numbered 58. the manuscript already de- 
scribed at No. 22. page 261*. 

59. (Paul. Ep. 62.) The Codex Harleiamus 5588., in 
the British Museum, of the thirteenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles. Its text is of a mixed character : it was 
collated by Griesbach, in Acts xi. xii. and xiii. and in the 
first epistle of Peter. 

60. (Paul. Ep. 63. Apoc. 29.) The Codex Harleianus 
5613., was written a. d. 1407 on paper : it contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse. Gnesbach collated Acts i. — 
▼iii., the epistle to the Romans, the first to the Corinthians, 
and the third chapter of the second, and the epistle to the 
Ephesians. According to Scholz, this manuscript agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

61. (Paul. Ep. 61.) An unknown manuscript, the read- 
ings of which marked Hal. are written ia the margin of a 
copy of Dr. Mill's Critical Edition of the New Testament, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. Griesbach transcribed 
them, and inserted them in his Symbolae Critics, vol. i. 
pp. 247 — 304. 

62. (Paul. Ep. 65.) The Codex Regius 60. (formeriy 
1886., Uolbertinus 871.,) was written in the fourteenth cen- 

• tury according to Scholz, or according to Griesbach in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. He collated it in 1 John v., 
and some select passages of the same epistle : and it was 
cursorily exan* aed by Scholz. 

63. (Paul iSp. 68.) The Codex Casareus Lambecii 
35., in the Lnperial Library at Vittina, contains the Acts 
and Epistles, written in the twelftn century according to 
Treschow, in the thirteenth according to Gnesbach, and in 
the fourteenth according to Scholz. Alter has given extracts 
from it in his edition of the Greek Testament, vol. ii. 
pp. 741-w78d, Miohaelis states that its leadings are not 



important, and that he has found many of them in the Com* 

plutensian Polyglott. 

64. (Paul. Ep. 69.) The Codex C as AREusViNDOBomcir* 
SIS, Nesselii Theol. 303. Lambecii 36. was written in the 
twelfth century according to Scholz, or according to Gries- 
bach in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It was brought 
by Busbeck from Constantinople, and contains the Acts and 
Epistles with a synaxarium and prologues. Its readings 
were published by Treschow, Birch, and Alter. 

65. (Gosp. 218. Paul. Ep. 57. Apoc. 33.) The Codex 
Cjcsareo-Vindobonensis 23. (Lambecii 1.) See it de- 
scribed in pp. 248, 249. No. 218. 

66. (Paul. Ep. 67. Apoc. 64.) The Codex Cjesareo- 
ViNDOBONENSis, 302, (Lsmbecii 34.) is a manuscript of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, containing the Acts, Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. Three distinct omendators of this ma- 
nuscript may be traced. It was described by A. C. Hwiid, 
who gave minute extracts from it in the Acts of the Apos* 
ties in his *' Libellus Criticus de indole Codicis Lambecii 
XXXIV. Havniae, 1785. 8vo." Extracts from this manu- 
script are given in Alter's GreeK Testament, vol. ii. pp. 415 
—558. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

67. (Paul. Ep. 70.) The Codex Cjesarso-V indoboneit* 
SIS theologicus 221. (Lambecii 37.), written in 1331, and 
brought from Constantmople by Busbeck, contains the Acts 
and Epistles. Complete extracts from it are printed by 
Alter, vol. ii. pp. 689— '^'40. 

68. (Paul. Kp* 73.) The Codex Upsaliensis, Sparwen* 
feldianus 42., consists of two parts. The first contains the 
Acts, Epistle to the Romans, and 1 Cor. to xv. 38., written 
in the twelfth century. The second part, containing 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6. to the end* and the rest of St. Paul's Epistles, to- 
gether with the Catholic Epistles, appears to nave been 
written in the eleventh century. The portion comprised in 
1 Cor. xiii. 6. to xv. 38. is twice transcribed, and from dif- 
ferent copies which have discrepant readings. 

69. (Paul. Ep. 74. Apoc. 30.) The Codex Guelphes* 
BYTANUS XVI, 7. appears to have been written in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by two different copyists. It 
contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with marginal 
readings, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension, bat 
it also has many readings peculiar to itself. 

70. (Gosp. 131. Paul. Ep. 77. Apoc. 66.) The Codex 
Yaticanus 360., of the eleventh century, is described in 

{lage 246. No. 131.: it appears to have the Constantinopo- 
itan text, and was collated by Birch and by Scholz in 
select passages. 

71. rGosp. 133. Paul. Ep. 78.) The Codex VATicAinm 
363., 01 the eleventh century, also appears to have the Con* 
stantinopolitan text : it was collated in select passages bj 
Birch and by Scholz. 

72. fPaul. Ep. 79. Apoc. 37.) The Code^Vaticanus 
366., of the twelfth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse. It appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text, and was collated by Birch and Scholz. 

73. (Paul. Ep. 80.) The Codex Vaticanus 367., of 
the eleventh century, follows the Alexandrine recension. 
It was collated by Birch, and in select passages by Scholz. 

74. The Codex Vaticanus 760., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Acts with a catena : this and the three follow- 
ing manuscripts were collated in select passages by Scholz* 

75. (Gosp. 141. Paul. Ep. 86. Apoc. 40.) The Codex 
Vaticanus 1 160., of the thirteenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

76. (Gosp. 142. Paul. Ep. 87.) The Codex Vaticawub 
1210., of the eleventh century, is briefly described in page 
247. No. 142. 

77. (Gosp. 149. Paul. Ep. 88. Apoc. 25A The Codex 
Palatino-Vaticanus 171. is a manuscript or the fourteentk 
century. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 89.) The Codex Alexandrino-Vatica- 
Nus 29., of the twelfth century, contains the Acts and Ca- 
tholic Epistles, Rom. i. 2. Cor. Gal. and Eph. i. 1 — ^9. It 
is imperfect from 2 Cor. xl. 15. to xii. 1. Scholz states 
that it is a manuscript of good character, agreeing with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. This and the two following 
manuscripts were collated in select paBsages by Bixoh ana 
by Schol%. 
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79. (Paul. Ep. 90.) The Codex Urbino-Vaticanus 3., 
<*>£ the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles. 

80. (Paul. 91. Ap. 42.) The Codex Pio-Vaticakus 50., 
;>f the twelfth century, contains the Actd and Epistles. It 
frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

81. The CoDKX Barberinus 377., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, and fol- 
lows the Alexandrine recension. It was collated in select 
passives by Birch. 

8-2. (Gosp. 180. Paul. Ep. 92. .Apoc. 44.) The manu- 
script in the Library of the Collegre of the Propaganda, 
No. 250., (formerly Borgi® 4.), written towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, a^ees with the Constantinopolitan 
text: it was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

83. (Paul.Bp. 93.) The Codex BiBLioTHSCiB Borbo- 
mcM ReoiiE Nbapolitana 1. B. 13. (formerly 223.), of the 
tenth century, mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion ; but it has many readings in common with the Con- 
stantinopolitan text. It was collated in select passages by 
Birch and Scholz. 

84. (Paul. Ep. 94.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 1., 
of the tenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
the commentary of Chrysostom on the Acts, and of Nicetas 
on the Epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension : this and the ein-ht following manuscripts were 
collated in select passages By Birch and by Scholz. 

85. (PauU Ep. 95.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 5„ 
of the thirteenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with the commentary of Theophylact, 

86. (Paul. Ep. 96.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 20., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse : it appears to agree with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

87. (Paul. Ep. 97.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 29., 
of the tenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
scholia, prologues, and an interlineary Latin version of the 
Epistles, evidently written by a later hand, and for the use 
or learners. The text agrees with that of the Constantino- 
politin recension. 

88. fPaul. Ep. 98.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 31., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

89. rPaul. Ep. 99. Apoc. 45.) The Codex Laurenti- 
anus 1 V. 32., written a. d. 1093, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tleSf and Apocalypse, with a prologue and the treatise of 
Dorotheus on the seventy disciples and on the twelve apos- 
tles : it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

90. (Gosp. 197.) The Codex Laurentianus VIII. 14., 
described in page 248. No. 197., agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, 

91. (Gcgp. 201. Paul. Ep. 104;) The Codex 701. for- 
merly belonging to the friars-preachers of Saint Mark at 
Florence, described in page 248. No. 201., agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

92. (Gosp. 204. Paul. Ep. 105.) The Codex Bononi- 
KKSis 640., noticed in p. 248. No. 204., coincides with the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

93. (Gosp. 205. Paul. Ep. 106. Apoc. 88.) The Codex 
Vbnetus 5., noticed in page 248. No. 205*, was written in 
the fifteenth centory ; it is a transcript of No. 95. in the 
Gospels; but in the Acts both manuscripts differ. This 
MS. was collated by Rink, who has given the results of 
his examination in his LucubrcUio Critica in Ada Jlpns' 
tohrum^ Episioba Caiholieas ei Paulinas, (Basiiec, 1830. 
8to.) It mostly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

94. (Gosp. 306. PaaL Ep. 207.) The Codex Vcnstus 
6., noticed in p. 248. No. 206., is also a transcript of No. 
95., and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It 
was collated by Rink. 

95. (GoKp. 209. Paal. Ep. 108. Apoc. 46.) The Codex 
Venetianus 10., of the fourteenth or fifteenth ccntnry, is 
described in p. 248. No. 209. It agrees chiefly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was also collated by Rink. 

96. (Paul. Ep. 109.) The Codex Venetianus 11., which 
formerly belonj^ to the monastery of Sf . Michael de Troy- 
Ba (in Sicily) is writtea on vellum in the eleventh century. 



It contains ihe Acts and Epistles, with a Latin and An'ir 
version, and is imperfect in Acts i. 1 — 12. xxv. 21. — \\*i. 
18. and in the Epistle to Philemon. This manuscript mo<[y 
agrrees with the Alexandrine recension, but it has many pe- 
culiar readings in common with No. 142. p. ^66*. iv^'o. 
It was collated anew by Rink. 

97. (PauL Ep. 241.) The Codex GcDrXifUA, pr. 101.-3., 
in the Wolfenbuttel Library, is a manuscript on vellLm >i 
the twelfth century, and contains the Acts and Epistkf» »::a 
marginal scholia extracted from Chrysostom andOecumpnihi. 
At the end there are some prayers and dialogues. It \> \\.f 
perfect from Acts xvi. 39. to xviii. 18. and agrees with xtkt 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

98. (Paul. Ep. 113.) The Codex Mosqcensis not^ l>j 
Matthaei a. of the tenth or eleventh century, consisu i 
three parts: 1. Ecclesiastical lessons from the Acts, vi*i. 
various readings in the margin, and scholia; 2. The texinf 
all the Epistles, also with various readings in the mar^jic, 
and scholia; and 3. Lessons from the Acts and Kpistlf^ U: 
every day in the whole year. When tliis manuscript is 
(quoted among the various readings, its three parts are di-:- 
tmguished by a', a-, (or a. only), and a^ This njanusrr.p 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, as also Ao the 
following Nos. 99. to 106. All the Moscow mannscripU 
were collated by Matthaei. 

99. rPaul. Ep. 114.) The Codex S. SvNOD*IoeQCFv 
SIS 5. (in the library of the Holy Synod at Moscow), br 
Matthaei noted c, is a mnmiscript on paper, written (but 
not accurately) in the month of April a. d. 1445, by The-T^- 
nostus, metropolitan of Percra ana Attalia : it contains the 
Acts and Epistles with prologue and synaxarion, and van- 
ous orations of the Greek Fathers. 

100. (Paul. Ep. 116.) The Codex S. Stnodi 334. (c 
of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, on vellum, cont^uis 
the Acts and Epistles, with a catena and scholia. 

101. (Paul. Ep. 116.) The Codex S. Stnodi 333. (C 
of Matthaei), written on cotton paper in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Acts with scholia, and the Epistles vita 
a prologue. Bishop Marsh, after Matthaei, states that U 
has many remarkable readirgs, but in the Epistles of Saict 
Paul, which were written by a different copyist, tbey are o? 
less value. 

102. (Paul. Ep. 117.) The Codex S. Sywodi 98. (?. < 
Matthaei), which formerly belonged to the monastery of^x, 
Dionysius on mount Athos, contains all the Epistles' witb a 
catena, written on vellum in the ninth century ; the test d 
uncial letters ; and the catena, in small letters. It is im- 
perfect from Rom. x. 18. to the end, and from 1 Cor. L 1. 
to vi. 13., and in viii. 7 — 12. 

103. (Paul. Ep. 118.) The Codex S. Stnodi 193. (b. 
of Matthaei), on vellum, of the tenth century, contains fn^ 
ments of the Acts and Epistles with scholia. 

104. (Gosp. 241. Paul. Ep. 120. Apoc. 47.) The Cth 
DEX Dresdensis (k. of Matthaei), is described m page ^49. 
No. 241. 

105. (Gosp. 242. Paul. Rp. 121. Apoc. 48.) The Co- 
dex S. SvNODf, (1. of Matthaei), is described in page 249. 
No. 242.» 

106. (Paul. Ep. 122.) The Codex J5. Stkodi .'?28- (ni. 
of Matthaei), contains the Acts and Epistles, written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, with a prologue, synaxariou, 
and the Psalms. 

107. The Codex Dhesdensis 252. follows tl» Constaa- 
tinopoHtan Tccension. It is noted 19. by Matthaei by whrm 
it was collated, and who has described the MSS. « 'os. 95^— 
107. in the prefaces to his Critical Edition of the New Tes- 
tament. 

108. (Gosp. 226. Panl. Ep. 228.) Tlie Concx Esn- 
KiALENsis X' ' V» 17. describefl in pajre 249. No, i ^6., ar.d 

109. (Gosp. 228. Paul. Ep. 929.) The CoDk • Esn- 
RiALEKSis ;^. iV. 12. described in page 249. No. 2S^^.,bot*i 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were col- 
lated by Moldenhaur.v 

< Scholz (Not. Te»t. rol. I. Prole*, p. Ixxvl.) rfote* that this manaflenpl 
a^rreea viMXi the Conatnntinopoliinn recension : but in vol. ii. prt>K»ff. p. 
xiji. he sayf that its text for the most pnrt nfrees with tlie Alexand'-t-e 
recenpfon. Bttt this last vtatemeni maiit be a mistake, as be sars .j 
p. xxvui that U agret* with the CkioatanUnopuliiao recenaioo. 
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iii. Manuaeripts first collated by Dr. Scholz, for his Critical 

Edition of the New Testament, 

110. The Codex Cantabrigiensis 26*22., contains the 
Old and New Testaments. [Though indicated by Scholz 
ns a manuscript, this is a copy of the Greek Septua^int and 
New Testament, printed at Basil by John Hervag, in 1545, 
with a Latin Preface by Melancthon, and manuscript notes 
in the mar^nJ]' 

111. (Gosp. 440. Paul. Ep. 231.) The Codex Canta- 
brigiensis, Mm. 6. 9. See it noticed in page 255. No. 440. 

112. The Codex Cantabrigiensis 20G8. contains the 
Acts and Epistles. [This manuscript, which is enumerated 
!>y 8cholz as being for the first time collated by hiin, is also 
marked Kk. ti. 4.'^ in the University Library ; and as it has 
iho name of Vatablus written both at the beginning and end 
Df the manuscript, it consequently is the same manuscript 
A-liich has beeiAnoticed in page 261*. No. 9.] 

1 13. (Gosp. 18. Paul. Ep. 132. Apoc. 61.) The Codex 
^KGii's 47. (aescribed in page 239. No. IS.^ closely follows 
:ie Alexandrine recension: Dr. Scholz collated it through- 
out for the Acts, and cursorily for the Epistles. 

1 1 1. (Paul. Ep. 134.) The Codex Regius 57., formerly 
12.>3., on vellum, was written in the thirteenth century: it 
contains the Acts and Epistles with prologues, synaxarion, 
iho Hook of Ecclesiastes, the apocryphal book of Wisdom, 
the Proverbs, and Song of Solomon, and fragments of pray- 
ns for the use of the Greek Church. It follows the Con- 
st. in tin opoli tan recension, and was cursorily collated. 

115. (Paul. Ep. 135.) The Codex Regius 58., formerly 
2293. (Colbertinus 5107.), written on vellum in the thir- 
Uenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles : it is imper- 
fect from Acts i. 1. to xiv. 27. This manuscript does not 
appear to have been used in the service of the church, as no 
lessons are indicated : its text is of a mixed character. It 
was collated throughout by SchoU. 

116. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 53.) The Codex Regius 59., 
formerly Tellerianus, was written on paper in the sixteenth 
century : it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, 
ivith prologues, and with scholia on the Catholic Epistles. 
[t follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

117. (Gosp. 263. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex Regius 
)1. : it is described in page 250. No. 263., and was collated 
ty Scholz in the former part of the Acts and in select pas- 
taires of the Catholic Epistles. 

118. (Paul. Ep. 138. Apoc. 55.) The Codex Regius 

101., formerly ^^^ (Colbertinus 4785.), written on cotton 

>aper in the thirteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, 
ind Apocalypse, with prologues and scholia, and an enco- 
n turn on Sl Paul, compiled from various passages of Chry- 
tostom^s writings. It is imperfect in Acts xix. 18. to xxii. 
7. and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Scholz 
ollated it for I Tim. and 2 Thess., for the principal part of 
he Acts and Catholic Epistles, and in select passages of the 
emainder of the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 

1 19. (Paul. Ep. 139. Apoc. 56.) The Codex Regius 
0*2. A., written on vellum in the tenth century (but the 
Apocalypse in the thirteenth century), contains the Acts, 
'Epistles, and Apocalypse, with prologues and an index of 
cclesiastical lessons. It is imperfect from 2 Cor. i. 8. to 
i. 4. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 'and 
rag collat^ in select passages. 

120. (Paul. Ep. 141.) The Codex Regius 103. A., 
written on vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts 
Dd Epistles with prologues. There are numerous chasms 
1 this manuscript; part of which, containing Acts v. 38. 
> Ti. 7. vii. 6. to 16. and 32. to x. 25. &c., is written on 
otton paper in the thirteenth century. The text mostly 
g^rees with the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief 
ttrt of this manuscript was collated. 

121. (Paul. Ep. 142.) The Codex Regius 104., formeriy 

1 For tbe information respecting tbe Cambridge M^S. Nos. HO. and 112. 
M author is indebted to the researchei of the Rev. Wiltiani Mandell, 
I. A. Fellow of Queen's College in that University. 
• The fullowlng is a transcript of the article in tbe catalogue of Manu- 
:ripts In tbe Unlveroity Library at Cambridge :— 

" Kk. VI. 4. 2068. 

Codpx est Grspcus in 4to. minore, roanu vetusta, in membranls icriptns, 
ne miitilus. In quo continentur Actus Apofltoiorum 9t Epistole Catholi- 
e et Panhnie." 

Vot, I. %h 



2869. (Colbertinus 6123.), written on cotton paper in the 

thirteenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with an 
index of lessons and synaxarion. It chiefly agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension : the chief part of it was 
collated. 

122. The Codex Regius 105. formeriy 2871. (Colberti- 

nus 5259.), is correctly written on vellum, in the eleyenth 
century. It contains various fragments of the. Acts and 
Epistles, most of which were collated, and it seldom difiers 
from the Constantinopolitan recension. 

123. (Paul. Ep. 144.) The Codex Regius 106. A., on 
cotton paper, and written in the fourteenth century, contains 
the Acts and Epistles, with prologues, scholia, and some 
hymns of the Greek Church. It is imperfect from 1 Pet. i. 
9. to ii. 7., and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

124. (Paul. Ep. 149. Apoc. 57.) The Codex Regius 
124. (formeriy Colbertinus), is elegantly written on vellum, 
in the sixteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse : it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, and was cursorily collated. 

125. (Paul. Ep. 150.) The Codex Regius 125. was 
brought directly irom Constantinople to the Royal Library 
at Paris : it rarely derates from the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension : it was written on vellum in the fourteenth century, 
and contains the Acts and Epistles. Dr. Scholz collated it 
cursorily. 

126. (Paul. Ep. 153.) The Codex Regius 216., for- 
meriy 705. (and Medicieua 1885.), was elegantly written on 
vellum in the tenth century, and, Dr. Scholz thinks, at Con- 
stantinople. It contains the Acts and Epistles, with pro- 
logues and scholia extracted from the commentaries of 
Chrysostom, Ammonius, Apollinaris, Pidymus, Isidore, 
Origen, and others. Some parts of thr^e scholia are writ- 
ten m uncial letters ; others, especially the scholia on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, have been added in the sixteenth 
century. The text of this manuscript mostly agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief part of it was 
collated by Scholz. 

127. (Paul. Ep. 154.) The Codex Regius 217. in vel- 
lum, of the eleventh century, contains the Acts with a catena 
thereon, and the Epistles, with Theophylact's commentary 
on those of St. Paul, and scholia on the Catholic Epistles. 
The greater part of this manuscript was collated by Dr. 
Scholz : its text mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. 

128. (Paul. Ep, 155.) The Codex Regius 218. (for- 
merly Colbertinus), written on vellum in the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Acts and Epistles with a catena, and fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

129. (Paul. Ep. 156.) The Codex Regius 220., for- 
merly Colbertinus, written in the thirteenth century on vel- 
lum, contains the Acts and Epistles with a commentary ; 
but the text is frequently omitted. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated. 

130. The Codex Regius 221., which was brought from 
the East into the Royal Library at Paris, contains the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles with a catena, written on vellum in 
the twelfth century. It is imperfect in Acts xx. 38, to xxii. 
3.; 2 Pet. i. 14. to the end; iJohn iv. 11. to the end; 
2 John ; 3 John ; and Jude 1—8. The text mostly agrees 
with that of the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

131. (Paul. Ep. 158.) The Codex Regius 223., for- 
merly 2246. and also 505. (formerly Codex Boistallerianus) 
is written on vellum in folio. The first part, containing the 
Epistles of St. Paul with a prologue and catena, was writ- 
ten A. D. 1045 by the Reader and Callirrrapher Theopemp- 
tus; and the second part, containing the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, was written in the thirteenth century. It mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : the chiei 
part of it was collated. 

132. (Gosp. 330. Paul. Ep. 131.) The Codex Coisli- 
NiANUS 195. See it described in page 252. No. 330. 

133. (Paul. Ep. 166.) The Codex Taurinensis 285. z 
I. 40., written on paper in the thirteenth century, contains 
the Acts and Epistles^ with figures and prologues. It mostly 
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a^ees with the receWed text, but it has many Alexandrine 
readings. It was accurately collated by Dr. Scholz. 

134. (Paul. Ep. 167.) The Codex Taurinensis 315. 
(now 19.) c. II. 17., written in the eleventh century on vel- 
lum, contains the Acts and Epistles with prologues. It is 
imperfect in Acts i. ii. The text follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. Dr. Scholz collated this manuscript in 
Acts iii. — ^vii. Rom. x. ancf some other select passages. 

135. (Gosp.339. Paul. Ep. 170. Apoc. 83.) The Codex 
Taurinensis 302. c. II. 5., described in pa^ 253. No. 339w, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

136. (Paul. Ep. 169.) The Codex Taurineksis 328. e. 
n., 31., written on vellum in the thirteenth century, con- 
tains the Acts and Epistles ; and agrrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It is imperfect in the Elpistle to the 
Hebrews. 

137. (Paul. Ep. 176.) The Codex Ambrosianus 97., 
written on vellum in the eleventh century, was purchased 
on the Island of Corey ra : it contains the Acts and Epistles 
with prologues, and an index of ecclesiastical lessons. The 
text agrees generally with that of the Alexandrine recension, 
out frequently also with that of the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. Dr. Scholz collated nearly the whole of this manu- 
script in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

138. (Paul. Ep. 173.) The Codex Ambrosianus 102., 
which formerly belonged to J. V. Penelli, is written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, and contains all the Epis- 
tles. It a^ees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was cursorily collated. 

139. (Paul. Ep. 174.) The Codex Ambrosianus 104., 
written on paper a. d. 1434, contains the Acts and Epistles : 
it was cursorily collated, and agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

140. (Paul. Ep. 215. Apoc. 74.) The Codex Venetus 
546. is written, partly on vellum in the eleventh century, 
and partly on paper: it contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse, with a catena on the Epistles, and a commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

141. rOosp. 189. Paul. Ep. 239.) The Codex Lauren- 
TiANUs VI. 27. of the twelflh century, agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

142. (Paul. Ep. 178.) The Codex Mutinensis 243. 
(Ms. III. B. 17.) on vellum of the twelfth century, contains 
the Acts and Epistles, and follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. In the Acts it agrees with No. 96. (page 264*. 
Muprd) : Dr. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

143. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 5., oesides other 
portions of the New Testament, contains the Catholic Epis- 
tles. This and the six following manuscripts agree with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

144. (Gosp. 363. Paul. Ep. 180.) The Codex Lauren- 
tianus vl. 13. is described in page 253. No. 363, 

145. rCosp. 365. Paul. Ep. 181.) The Codex Lauren- 
tianus VI. 36., both written in the thirteenth century, were 
collated in select passages. 

146. (Gosp. 367. Paul. Ep. 182.) The Codex Lauren- 
tianus 2708., written in the fourteenth century, was collated 
in select passages. 

147. (Paul. Ep. 183.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 
30., written in the twelfth century, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse, with prologues : it was cursorily col- 
lated, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

148. (PauUEp. 184.) The Codex Laurentianus 2574., 
written on vellum a. d. 974, Indiction XII. by one Theo- 

Ehylact, a presbyter and doctor of law, contains the Acts and 
Ipistles with prologues : it agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

149. The Codex Laurentianus 176., written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century, contains the Catholic Epistles 
with the Latin version. 

150. (Gosp. 368. Paul. Ep. 230. Apoc. 84.;| The Co- 
dex Rich ARDi ANUS 84., a very incorrectly written manu- 
aicript of the fifteenth century, agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension, and was collated in select passages. 
There aie numerous corrections of tlie copyist'^i bWders. 



151. (Gosp. 386. Paul. Ep. 199. Apoc. 71.) The Co. 
DEX Vaticano-Ottobonianus 66. is described in pp. 253 
254. No. 386. ' 

152. (Gosp. 442. Paul. Ep. 223.) The Codex Casta 
BRiaiENSis 4 2537, 2538. Dr. Scholz has not indicated lu 
age, nor to what class of recensions it belongs. 

153. fGosp. 444. Paul. Ep. 240.) The Codex Ilau- 
lANUs 5796. is described in page 255. No. 444. 

154. (Paul. Ep. 187.) The Codex Vaticaxcs \r,K 
written on vellum in the fifleenth century, conlains the Acu, 
the Catholic Epistles, Romans, and 1 Corinthians; n\ 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was col- 
lated in select passages. 

155. (Paul. Ep. 188.) The Codex Vaticaxcs U30, 
written in the twelfth century on vellum, contains ^I \^ 
Epistles, with a commentary written by a ditferent h^od. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan refusion, and vu 
collated in select passages. 

156. (Paul. Ep. 190.) The Codex Vaticancs m, 
was written on vellum in the month of January, a. d. Ia73, 
at the command of Nicholas archbishop of Calabria, by c» 
Theodore, a clergyman. It contains the Acts and Epistlei 
with a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. This n^ 
nuscript is imperfect in Acts i. 1. to v. 4.: it agrees iriik 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

157. (Paul. Ep. 191.) The Codex Vaticancs 1714. oc 
vellum, written in the twelfth century, contains frapLeoa 
of the Acts and Epistles in the following order :— I Cor. t 
1 — ^28., heads and arguments; the Epistle of Jude; Rci 
viii. 2 — 32. ; James iii. 1. iv. 1 1. ; Rom. vi. 22. et xq. ,- Ars 
XXV. 8. to xxvi. 23. ; Rom. xiv. 20. to xv. 23.; Jariits i». 
11. to the end; Rom. xiii. 4. to xiv. 20.; 1 Cor. i. 2^. u 
iii. 12. ; Acts xxiv. II. to x^v. 7. : Rom. xi. 31. to mA.: 
Acts xviii. 14. to xix. 9. ; 3 John. This manuscript fat. 
most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension: r. 
was collated in select passages. 

158. The CoDCX VaticXnus 1761., written on TellDinii 
the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles, miii 
prologues. It was collated in select passages, and agm 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

159. The Codex Vaticanus 1968. (Basil. 7.),writta(« 
vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts, Kpb'> 
of James, and the first Epistle of Peter, with scholia; ^ 
authors of which are named. It is imperfect in Acts i ! 
to V. 29., and vi. 14. to vii. 11. Its text partakes of Iki: 
the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan recensions, 'hi 
whole of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 

160. (Paul. Ep. 193. Apoc. 24.) The Codex Wir,. 
Nus 2062. (Basil. 101.), written on vellum in the eleve-a 
century, contains the Acts, Apocalypse, and Epistief, vc 
scholia, the authors of which are named. It is impeik 
from Acts i. 1. to xxviii. 19. and in Heb. ii. 1. to the ed. 
The text seldom deviates from the received reading. Dr. 
Scholz collated it throughout. 

161. (Paul. Ep. 198. Apoc. 69.) The Codkx Vathi- 
no-Ottobonianus 258., preserved in the Vatican Li3r3|T, 
was written on paper in the tliirteenth century. It roniab 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with the Latin Vmis; 
and is imperfect in Acts 1. 1., li. 27. and the last chaptrrc/ 
the Apocalypse. This manuscript was written by dlfiVnsJ 
hands, and the close of it is evidently of the foortepjtii 
century. The text is mixed ; that is, composed of both im 
Alexandrine and the Constantinopolitan recensions. Tbe 
greater part of it was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

162. (Paul. Ep. 200.) The Codex Vatic ASO-OTryRosi- 
ANUS 298., written in the fifteenth century on veIlurL.isc 
very small a u arte or octavo, and contains the Acts as^ 
Apostolic Epistles in Greek and Latin. It has the disptW 
clause in 1 John v. 7, 8., but in a form which renders it ai 
no value or authoritv in determining the genuine readin?jf 
that clause.' The following fac-simile of it is copied fcj 
the tracing made by the Rev. Dr. Wiseman, vice-pre^iu«l 
of the English College at Rome, for the late Rt. Rer, Dr. 
Burgess, bishop of Salisbury, by whose liberal pennifi&i<> 
it appears in this work. 

« Bee Vol. II. p. 307. 
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Kach page contains two colamns, the Latin on the left 
U)d the Greek on the right : the Latin is in square or Gothic 
characters. The manuscript seems not to have been finished ; 
Tor, at the beginning of one or two of the Epistles, the space 
for the first large letter, occupying the breadth of two lines, 
s left blank, as well as the top line, evidently showing that 
;he antiquarians intended to nil it up at leisure in a more 
>ma mental style, as is the case in other books. The Codex 
Jttobonianus has no title. The text begins at once with 
Primum quidem aermonem. After the Acts come the Epis- 
;le of St. James and the other lesser ones ; last those of 
St. Paul. The ink is faded : it is, in fact, become brown, 
30 as to appear much more ancient ; in some letters it is 
completely scaled off, so that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that Dr. Wiseman could catch the traces of the seve- 
"al letters.' This manuscript has been altered in many 
*aces, in order to make it harmonize with the Latin Vul- 
ite^ : on this account, as well as its late date, it can be of 
.tie yalue in sacred criticism, except where it corroborates 
e readings of MSS. of better authority and of earlier date, 
he transpositions of words in it are innumerable. Its text 
lostly agrrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension ; 
ut there are many Alexandrine readings which have been 
...troduced by a later hand. The greatest part of this manu- 
script was collated by Dr. Scholz. The specimens of its 
readings, printed by Dr. S. in his Biblico-C5ritical Travels, 
ire given oy Dr. Dermout in his Collectanea Critica in No- 
rum Testamentum. 

163. (Paul. Ep. 201.) The Codex Vaticano-Ottobo- 
ciANus 3*25., in octavo, written on paper in the fourteenth 
'entury, contains the Acts and Epistles: it is imperfect 
Tom Acts iv. 19. to v. 1., and follows the Alexandrine 
ecension. The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

164. (Gosp. 390. Paul. Ep. 203. Apoc. 71.) The Co- 
>EX Vaticano-Ottobonianos 381. (described in page 254. 
So. 390.) was collated in select passages. 

165. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 4I7m written 
>n paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Catholic 
Spistles, besides various treatises of Ephrem the Syrian, 
tnd other ecclesiastical writers. It follows the Constanti- 
topolitan recenslcn, and was collated in select passages. 

166. (Paul. Ep. 203. Apoc. 22.) The Codex Valli- 
rKTXiANUS B. 86., written on vellum in the thirteenth cen- 
ury, contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
ext is mixed, from both the Alexandrine and Constantino- 
tolitan recensions. It was collated in select passages by 
>cholz. 

167. (Gosp. 393. Paul. Ep. 185.) The Codex Valu- 
ELLiAXUs E. 22., described in page 254. No. 393., agrees 
irith the Constantinopolitan recension: it was collated in 
elect passages. 

168. (Paul. Ep. 205.) The Codex Vallicellianus F. 
3., "Written on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the 
Lets and Epistles, and was collated in select passages. It 
^ees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

169. (Paul. Ep. 206.) The Codex Ghioianus R. V. 29., 
n Tellum, was written a. d. 1344, at Constantinople: it 
ontains the Acts and Epistles, which agree with the Con- 
tantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select pas- 
age*. 

170. (Gosp. 394. Paul. Ep. 186.) The Codex Valli- 

t The abovo piirticulars are abridged from a letter of Dr. Wiaeman to 
le Bishop of Salisbury (dated EnfliBh Collej^e, Rome, 8ept. 34th, 1890), 
>! ated inrllh Dr. Bcholz'n Account of the Toilex Vaticnno-Ottobonlanua, 
K., in the Prolegoniena to his edition of (be New Teaiament. (Vol. 11. 

XTiii.> Dr. W.'s deacrlption is more full tban that given by BchoU in 
is BiMische-Kritiiche Relse, p. 105. 

• 8chol«,B«iM,p. 10ft. 









CELLiANUs F. 17., described in page 254. No. 394., has the 
Constantinopolitan text: it was collated 'in select passages. 
171. and 173. Two manuscripts belonging to the College 
at Rome, which agree with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion : they were written in the sixteenth century, and were 
collated in select passages. 

173. (Paul. Ep. 211.) Is a manuscript on yellum, of the 
eleventh century, in the Royal Bourbon Library at Naples, 
whibh is not numbered. It contains the Acts and Epistles 
with prologues, an index of chapters, lessons, &c. &c.; and 
agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

174. (Paul. Ep. 212.) The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 
26., written on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

175. (Paul. Ep. 216.) The Codex Messanensis II. in 
the monastery of St. Basil, is written on yellum in the 
twelfth century. It contains the Acts and Epistles. Dr. 
Scholz has not indicated what recension this manuscript 
follows. 

176. (Gosp. 421. Pnnl. Ep. 218.) The Codex Stra- 
cosANUS m the Landollr.i Library : it is described in pp. 254, 
255. No. 421. 

177. (Gosp. 122. Paul. Ep. 219.) The Codex Lugdu- 
nensis-Batayus, formerly Meermannianus 116., of the ln:t« r 
part of the twelfth century, is described in page 245. N o. 
122. : it af^rees for the most part with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was collated by Dr. Dermout. 

178. (Paul. Ep. 242. Apoc. 87.) The manuscript for^ 
merly known as the Codex Meermannianus 118., now 
belonging to Sir Thomas Philipps, Bart, of Middlehill, in 
the county of Worcester, is written on vellum, of the ele« 
▼enth century : it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca* 
lypse, and is imperfbct at the beginning and end. 

179. (Paul. Ep. 128. Apoc. 82.) The Codex Reoiu^ 
MoNACENSis 211. was written in the eleventh century, oil 
vellum, and for ecclesiastical use. It contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, with prole^mena, subscriptions, 
the homily of Dorotneus, bishop of xyre, on the seventy 
disciples, fragments of the canons of Eusebius, and scholia 
on St. Paul's Epistles, which are written by a later hand. 
The text so closely agrees with the received text, as to pre- 
sent scarcely any various readings in the Acts and Epistles 

180. (Gosp. 431. Ep. Paul. 238.) The Codex Mol- 
6HEMIENS18, DOW deposited in the Library of the Great 
Seminary at Strasburnf, is described in p. 255. No. 431* 
To the information there given, it may now be added, that 
the Jesuit Adam Contzen selected some readings from it ia 
his Commentary on the GoRpels, and that its various read« 
ings in the Acts and Epistles, were communicated to Dr. 
Scholz* by Dr. Arendt, who accurately collated the entire 
manuscript and published a description of it in 1833, to« 
grether with various readings on the Gospels, in the Ephe- 
meris published every three months by Drev, Herbst, Hirs* 
cher, and Muhler. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles it fox 
the most part ag^rees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
but it has also many peculiar readings. 

181. (Gosp. 400. Paul. Ep. 230.) The Codex Beroli- 
NENSis (formerly Diezh 10.), is described in p. 254. No. 
400. It is imperfect in Acts i. 11. — ii. 11. Rom. i. 1 — ^27. 
1 Cor. xiv, 12. — ^xv. 46. 2 Cor. i. 1 — 8. and v. 4.-^19. 
1 Tim. iv« 1. to the end, 2 Tim., Titus, Philemon, and 
q^br. i. 1^9. 

182. (Paul. Ep. 843.) A manuscript on rellum, of Hit 
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twelfth century, belonging to the library of a monastery in 
the island of FAmos : it contains the Acts and Epistles, 
)nd agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Another 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, on vellum, is preserved 
m the same library, and contains the Acts and Epistles. 

183. (Paul. Ep. 231.) A manuscript (No. 8.) in the 
jrreat Greek monastery at Jerusalem, written on Tellom in 
the fourteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, ana was collated by Scholz in select passages. 

184. (Paul. Ep. 232. Apoc. 85.) Another manuscript 
(No. 9.) in the same library, on vellum, written in the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with a com- 
mentary, and the Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was also collated in select pas- 
sages. 

185. (Paul. Ep. 233.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the 
library of the Greek monastery of St. Saba, written on vel- 
lum in the eleventh century : it contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, which agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was collated in select passages. • 

186. (Gosp. 457. Paul. Ep. 234.) A manuscript in the 
same library (No. 2.) written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century, contains the Acts and Epistles, preceded by a 
synaxarium and menology. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

187. (Gosp. 462. Paul. Ep. 235.) A manuscript in the 
same library ^No. 10.), of the fourteenth century, on vel- 
lum : it contains the New Testament, and was collated in 
select passages. It agrees w^ith the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

188. (Paul. Ep. 236.) A manuscript in the same library 
(No. 15.), written on vellum in the twelfth century, con- 
tains the Acts and Epistles, and agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It was collated in select passages. 

189. (Gosp. 465. Paul. Ep. 237.) A manuscript of the 
same library (No. 20.') written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century, contains the New Testament : it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

190. (Paul. Ep. 244. Apoc. 27.) The Codkx Wakia- 
Nvs 2., belonging to Christ's Colle^, Oxford, was written 
on vellum in the eleventh century. It contains the Catholic 
Epistles (with the exception of the Epistle of St. James 
and the first Epistle of St. Peter), the Apocalypse, all the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and the Gospels as far as Luke vi. 42. 
The text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 
Dr. Scholz collated it on 1 John and on Acts xviii. — ^xz« 

191. (Paul. Ep. 245.") The Codkx Wakianus 3., be- 
longing to the same college, on vellum, was written in the 
twelfth century, in small but neat characters. It formerly 
belonged to the monastery of St. Saba at Jerusalem, and 
was brought into England from Constantinople, in 1731. 
It contains the Acts and Epistles, with a catena from the 
Fathers. A subscription in a later hand at the end states 
that this manuscript was written in a. d. 1312. Its text 
nearly agrees with manuscripts belonging to the Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

193. The CoDEX Wakianus 4., in the same library, writ- 
ten in the eleventh century on vellum, contains the Acts and 
Epistles, and frequently agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It is imperfect from Acts xii. 4. to xxiii. 32. 

§ 6. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAININO THE EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL. 

i. 3hnu8cripis written in Uncial or Capital Letters^ collated 
by Editors who preceded Dr. Scholz. 

I. — J. (Gospels, A. Acts, A.) The Codbx Alexandri- 
KUS in the Pritish Museum, described in pp. 222—224. 
niprd. It is imperfect from 2 C or. i v. 13. to xii. 7. and is 
the type of the Alexandrine recension or text. 

II. — B. (Gosp. B. Acts, B.) The Codex Vaticanus 
1209., described in pp. 224—226., agrees with the Alexan- 
drine text. It ends with Heb. ix. 14.; the remainder of 
that epistle and tho Apocalypse beingf added by a very 
recent hand. Tlie epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
are also wanting. 

* In the Prolegomena to the first Vol. of his Edition of the New Tesla- 
*«nt, p. xcvii. Dr. Scholz stales that this mannacript i» numbered 19. 



III. — C. (Gosp. C. Acta, C.) The Conti EraREjj^or 
Codex Regius Parisiensis 1905. (at present 9.), is desorir#: 
in pp. 229, 230. It is imperfect in Rom. ii. 5. to iii. n- 
ix. 6. to X. 14. ; xi. 31. to xiii. 10. ; 1 Cor. vii. 18. to hi 
xiii. 8. to XV. 40. ; 2 Cor. x. 9. to Gal. i. 29,^ Eph. l\i'i 
18.; iv. 17. to Phil. i. 22. and iii. 5. to the end; lTbi>% 
ii. 9. to Heb. ii. 4. ; vii. 26. to ix. 15. ;• x. 24. to xi. 15.; 
1 Tim. i. to iii. 9. and v. 20. to the end. This maouschpi 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

IV.— Z?. The CoDBx Claromontanus, or Cooci Recr. 
107. (formerly 2245.), is a Greek-Latin manuscript, ^ 
scribed in pp. 231, 232. Dr. Scholz thinks it of the kt'^t; 
or eighth century. It is imperfect in Rom. i. 1—7. T«} 
leaves containing 1 Cor. xiv. 13 — 22. have been added by i 
different but tolerably ancient hand, and the Epistle 10 lir 
Hebrews is written by a still more recent hand. Xtn^ 
of alterations by five different correctors may be dbtiir 
guished, the two earliest of which (one Greek, the otkr 
Latin), Dr. Scholz refers to the ninth century : the modia. 
der are by Greek hands. This manuscript agrees with tki 
Alexandrine text. 

V. — E, The Coocx Pbtropolitanus, formerly n\A 
CoRBEiENSis and afterwards San-Gsrmanensis, is writt^ 
on vellum, according to Dr. Scholz in the eleventh ceDtur^, 
biit according to Prof. Matthaei in the fifteenth centurj. 
Griesbach refers it to the tenth or eleventh cent^rj. W& 
stein, Griesbach, and Scholz, consider this Greek-laLa 
manuscript of Saint Paul's Epistles as a transcnpl of t ^ 
Codex Claromontanus : but Dr. Semler has questioned tbis 
opinion, and has adduced examples, from which it appas 
that if the copyist, who wrote the former, actually bad t^; 
latter before his eyes, he must at least have selected nf.u 
readings from other manuscripts. Bishop Marsh comm 
this manuscript ** as a kind of Codex Eclectkus, ic t:.* 
writing of which the Claromontanus was priocipallr. a: 
not at all times consulted.*'^ It is imperfect from 1 Tini.i 
1. to vi. 15. and in Heb. xii. 8. to the end ; and foilovsu 
Alexandrine recension. 

VI. — P. The Codex Auoiemsis, now in Trinity CqIIcs! 
Library, at Cambridge, is a Greek-Latin manuscript of S>. 
PauPs Epistles, most probably of the tenth century. !:ii 
described in page 233., and is imperfect from Rom. i. I. a 
iii. 8., and the QGreek) Epistle to the Hebrews is wajitia;. 
It follows the Alexandrine recension. 

VII.— G. The Codex Drbsdensis, formeriy the Cose 
BoERNBRiANUS, is also a Greek tLatin manuscript of ^^i 
Paul's Epistles : it is described in page 233., and lb! f* 
the Alexandrine recension. Thia manuscript is inipeiftf. 
from Rom. i. 1. to 5. and ii. 16. to 25. ; 1 Cor. iii. 8. to It.: 
vi. 7. to 14. ; Col. ii. 2. to 8. ; and Philemon 21.Jo ii. 

VIII. — H. The Codex CoismxiANUs 202., of the seref j 
century, according to Griesbach and Scholz, is describt\: n 
page 234. It contains the following fragments of i^i: 
Paul's Epistles, viz. 1 Cor. x. 23 — 39. and xi. 9—16. l^ 
i, 4—10. and ii. 9—14. : 1 Tim. iii. 7—13.; Tit. i. 1-a. 
and 15. to ii. 5., and iii. 13. to the end ; Heb. ii. It—lyi 
iii. 13 — 18. ; and iv. xii. 15. It agrees with the AlexuDdiiir 
family. 

JX. — I. (Acts, G.) The Codex Bibliotheca Kseiwi 
A. 2. 15. at Rome, described in page 260., is of the iiai 
or tenth century. It agrees with the Constantmoptii^ 
recension, and is imper^ct from Heb. x, 10. to theeDci 
that epistle. 

ii. Manuscripts written in small Greek Ldtcrs. 

1. fGosp. 1. Acts 1.) The Codex Basilbe5sis B-H 
57. See it described in page 238. 

2. (Acts 2.) The Codex Basileeksis B. IX. Sft* 
described in page 261*. No. 2. 

3. (Acts 3 ) The Codex Forlosianus 15., fonner'y 
Corsendoncensis : it is described in page 238. No. 3. 

4. (Acts 4.) The Codex Basileknsis B. X. 20. . i: » 
described in page 261*. No. 4. 

5. (Gosp. 5. Acts 5.) The Codex Rigics 106., d^ 
scribed in page 238. No. 5., mostly agrees with the C3> 
stantinopolitan recension. 

6. (Gosp. 6. Acts 6.) The Codex Regips 112., ^l^ 

• Micha«]is*ii InUo4. to tli« Nt«r T^iUoMBt, t ol. U. put ii p. ?& 
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cribed in page 238. No. 6. In the Epistles, this manu- 
cript has a mixed text : it was cursorily collated by Wet- 
tein and by Scholz. 

7. The CoDKX Basilbensis B. VI. 17. is a quarto mann- 
cript on yellum, containing the Epistles of St. Paul as far 
s Heb. xii. 18., with annotations and glosses collected from 
he ancient fathers of the church. Scholz states thaVit fol- 
ovvs the Constantinq)o]itan recension ; but neither he nor 
jrriesbach has indicated its age. 

8. (Acts 50.) The Codex Stbphani {' is now unknown. 

9. (Acts 7.) The Codex Reoius 102. (Stephani /), 
loticed in page 261*. No. 7., follows the Constantinopoli- 
in recension. 

10. r Acts 8.) The Codex Stephani la is now unknown. 

11. (Acts 9.) The Codex Stbphani ly'. See a notice 
f it in page 261*. No. 9. It follows the Constantinopoli- 
ui recension. 

12. (Acts 10. Apoc 2.) The Codex Reoius 237. ^te- 
hani a), described in page 261*. No. 10., follows the Con- 
tantinopolitan recension. It was collated by Scholz. 

13. The readings of certain Greek Manuscripts cited by 
acobus Faber, Stapulensis QJacques Le Feyre d^Etaples) 
1 his commentary on Saint Paul's Epistles, published at 
^aris in 1512. 

14. (Gosp. 90. Acts 47.) The Codex Joanris Fabri, 
>'%Tentriensis, (afterwards the Codex Wolfii) : it is de- 
cnbed in page 243. No. 90. In the epistles Scholz states 
t to be ot the fifteenth century : but in the prolegomena 
D the first Tolume of his edition of the New Testament 
p. Iviii.) he refers it (after Michaelis) to the sixteenth cen- 
ury. It mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

15. The Codex Amandi was cited by Erasmus, who 
upposed it to be a Latinizing manuscript: itderiyes its 
lame from Amandus, who liy^ at Louyain, and who once 
tad it in his possession. Nothing further is known con- 
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16. (Acts 12. Apoc. 4.) The Codex Reoius 219. fol- 
ows the Constantinopolitan recension : it is described in 
>aDre26l*. No. 12. 

17. (Gosp. 33. Acts 13.) The Codex Reoius 14., de- 
cribed in page 240. No. 33., follows the Alexandrine recen- 
ion. 

18. (Gosp. 35. Acts 14. Apoc. 17.) The Codex Cois- 
INIAXUS 199., described in page 240. No. 35«, follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

19; (Acts 16.^ The Codex Coislinianus 26., described 
1 page 261*. No. 16., follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
ension. 

20. The Codex CoistmiAirus 27. (formerly 247.) is a 
lanuscript written on yellum in the tenth century. It was 
rought from mount Athos, and contains the Epistles of 
*aul with a catena and prologue. This manuscript has 
een badly preseryed, and is yery defectiye : it follows the 
constantinopolitan recension, and was collated by Wetstein. 

21. (Acts 17. Apoc. 19.) The Codex Coislinianus 205. 
escribed in page 261*. No. 17., follows the Constantino- 
• litan recension. 

'J2. (Acts 18. Apoc. 18.) The Codex Coislinianus 205. : 
i is described in page 261*. No. 18. 

23. The Codex Coislinianus 28., formerly 253., was 
rouorht from mounc Athos, and agrees with the Constanti- 
opoTitan recension. It is written on yellum, in the eleyenth 
entury, and contains St. Paul's Epistles with a coramen- 
iry. This manuscript was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
nd Scholz. 

24. (Gosp. 105. Acts 48.) The Codex Bodleianus, 
>rmerly Bbxbrianus : it is described in page 244. 

25. (Acts 20.) The Codex Wbstmonastbribnsis 935. 
now I. B. I. in the British Museum), is described in page 
61*. No. 20. 

26. (Acts 21.) The Codex Cantabrioiensis DD: XI. 
0. is described in page 261*. No. 21. 

27. The Codex Cantabrioiensis Ff. 1. 30. (formerly 
96.), according to Scholz was written in the eleyenth and 
ourteenth centuries. The epistles to the Romans and Co- 
Inthians are wanting. This manuscript was collated by 
*\'etstein in 1716. 

38. (Acts 23. Apoc. 6.) The Codex Baroccianos 3. 



in the Bodleian Library: it is described in page 261** 
No. 23. 

29. (Acts 24.) The Codex Collegii Cbristi Canta- 
BRiGiiB 2. : it is described in pp. 261*, 262*. No. 24. 

30. The Codex Collegii Emmanuelis Cantabrioia L 
2. 33. is a neatly written but not ancient manuscript of all 
the epistles. *' It has many chasms, for the catholic epis- 
tles begin with 2 Pet. i., — and is not legible before 2 Peter 
ii. 4. It is likewise defectiye from 1 John iii. 20. as far as 
the end of the third epistle : that of St. Jude also is want- 
ing ; and it has likewise the two following chasms, 1 Cor. 
xi. 7.— xy. 56., and from Heb. xi. 27. to the end of the 
epistle." The.reading^s of this manuscript were first pub- 
lished in Bishop Wafton^s edition of the Polyglott Bible, 
where it is cited as Cod, Em, .• and the same readings (but 
it should seem with additions) were given by Dr. Mill, who 
refers to it as Cod, Cant, 3.' 

31. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harleianus 5537. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 25. 

32. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harleianus 5537. : 
it is described in page 26*2*. No. 25. 

33. (Acts 27.) The Codex Harleianus 5620. : it is 
described in page 262*. No. 27. 

34. (Acts-28. Apoc. 8.) The Codex Harleianus 5778. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 28. 

35. (Acts 29.) The Codex GENEyENSis 20., described 
in page 262*. No. 29., was collated by Scholz for the Epis« 
tie to the Romans, and cursorily for the remaining epistles : 
it almost always agrees with the received text. 

36. (Acts 30. Apoc. 9.) The Codex Bodleianus 131.* 
it is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

37. (Qosp. 69. Acts 31. Apoc. 14.) The Codex Leicxs 
TRBNSis : it is described in page 242. No. 69. 

38. (Gosp. 51. Acts 32.) The Codex Bodleianus, Lau 
DiANUS C. 715. : it is described in page 240. No. 51. 

39. (Acts 33.) The Codex Lincolniensis : it is de* 
scribed in page 262*. No. 33. 

40. (Gosp. 61. Acts 34.) The Codex Montfortianus : 
it is described in pages 241, 242. No. 61. 

41. (Gosp. 57. Acts 35.) The Codex Magdalensis 1. • 
it is described in page 241. No. 57. 

42. The Codex Magdalensis 2., belonging to Magda- 
len College, Oxford, contains the Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians, with the scholia of Oecumenius. Extracts 
from it were first printed in Bishop Walton's Polyglott, from 
which they were copied by Mill and Wetstein. 

43. (Acts 37.) The Codex Noyi Collegii, Oxon. : it 
is described in page 262*. No. 37. 

44. (Acts 3d.) The Codex LuoDUNo-BATAyus 77. : it 
is described in page 262*. No. 38. 

45. (Acts 39. Apoc. 11.) The Codex PETAyiANUS 2. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

46. (Acts 40. Apoc. 12.) The Codex Alexandrino- 
Vaticanus 179. : it is described in page 262*. No. 40. 

47. The Codex Bodleianus Roe 16., formerly Roe 2., 
is written on yellum, of the eleventh or twelfth century : it 
contains St. Paul's Epistles, with scholia. It was brought 
from Turkey in 1628, by Sir Thomas Roe, who presented it 
to the Bodleian Library. 

48. (Acts 42. Apoc. 13.) The Codex BiBLioTHECiB 
Gymnasii Francofurtensis ad Yiadrum, formerly Seideit 
lANUs: it is described in page 262*. No. 42. 

49. (Gosp. 76. Acts 43.) The Codex Casareus Vin- 
dobonensis (in Lambecius*s Catalogue 28.) is described in 
page 242. No. 76. 

50. (Acts 52.) The Codex RuodiensIs : it is noticed in 
page 263*. No. 52. 

51. (Acts 44. Apoc. 5.) The Codices Laurentii Vait 
LA : see a notice of them m page 243. No. 82. 

52. (Acts 45. Apoc. 16.) The Codex Uffenbachianus 
2. : it is described m page 262*. No. 45. 

53. The Codex Uffenbachianus 2. (1. of Bengel) is a 
fragment of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, written in 
uncial letters : it is described in pp. 237, 238., and for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

54. The Codex Monacensis 412. (Augustanus 5. of BeiH 

t Michaelis's Introduction to the New Tettameat, vol. ii. part i. p %Vk , 
and part ii. p. 783. 
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gel) contains Rom. vil. T. to xvi. 34. with a catena, which 
Schoiz consideis to be very valuable, ft is written on vel- 
Inm, of the twelfUi century, and seldom deviates from the 
received text. 

65. (Acts 46.) The Codex Monacknsis 375., formerly 
Augustanus C: it is described in page 262*. No. 46. 

66. The Codex Tigurinds, preserved in the public Li- 
brary at Zurich, is a raanuscnpt of the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, written by the justly celebrated Reformer, Ulrich 
Zuingle (or Zwingli) in 1516, for his own private exercise 
in the Greek language. Wetstein is of opmion that it is a 
transcript of Erasmuses first edition of the New Testament. 

57. (Gosp. 218. Acts 65. Apoc. 33.) The Codex Cjb- 
SAREo-ViNDOBoioEifsis 23. (Lambccii 1.) : it is described in 
pp. 248, 249. No. 218. 

58. The CoDEX Vaticanus 165., formerly Cryptoferra- 
tensis, contains the Epistles of St. Paul, written in the 
twel^h century. It was inspected by Zacagni, who was 
keeper of the Vatican Library at the close of the seven- 
teenth and in the former part of the eighteenth century. 
Though it is included in Wetatein's Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts of St. Paul's Epistles, Michaelis observes that Wet- 
stein has not quoted it. 

69. The CoDBX Coislinianus 204. (formerly 143.), writ- 
ten on vellum in the eleventh century, contains a catena on 
St. PauPs Epistles with the text, which agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

60. Certain manuscripts mentioned in the '* Correctorium 
Bibliorum Latinorum." 

61. (Acts 61.) The Codex J7a/., an unknown manu- 
script cited in the margin of a copy of Dr. MilPs edition of 
the New Testament, now preserved in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. Its re -iincra were transcribed by Griesbach. 

62. (Acts 59.^ The Codex Harleianus 5588., described 
m page 263*. ^fo. 59. : in the Epistles it follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

63. (Acts 60. Apoc. 29.) The Codex Harleianus 5613. : 
it is described in page 263*. No. 60. Griesbach states that 
although the text of this manuscript in St. Paul's Epistles 
p'^Mom departs from the common text, yet it does not so 
r.4!i( v-?f'! pny manuscript, that it cnn he said to be nearly 
Sillied tu r. Mr adds, however, that it has some readings 
peculiar tu itself, and others which are not unworthy of 
notice.' 

64. The manuscript thus numbered by Griesbach and 
Schoiz, consists of two quarto leaves on vellum, written in 
red uncial characters, in the tenth century according to 
Schoiz, but in the tenth or eleventh century according to 
Griesbach. These leaves are found in the Codex Harleia- 
nus 5613.: one of them has been folded in two at the 
beginning of the volume, and the other at the end of it, by 
some former bookbinder. From the shape of the letters, 
the size of the pages, and the colour of the ink, there is no 
doubt whatever but that (as Griesbach conjectured) this 
manuscript originally formed part of the Codex Ufienbachi- 
anus 2., described in pp. 237, 238., where an accurate fac- 
simile of it is given. The first of these two fragments con- 
tains 1 Cor. XV. 52. to 2 Cor. i. 15. ; and the second, 2 Cor. 
X. 13. to xii. 5. This most valuable fragment was carefully 
collated by Griesbach. 

65. (Acts 62.) The Codex Regius 60., described in 
page 263*. No. 62., follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

66. The Codex Harleianus 5552. contains the text of 
Saint Paulas Epistles and of the Catholic Epistles, with a 
catena. The text is a transcript of Erasmus s first edition 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, in the margin of 
which are some various readings which were extracted by 
Griesbach. 

67. (Acts 66. Apoc. 34.) The Codex CiCSARBO-ViNDo- 
BOKENSis 23. (Lambecii 34.) : it is described in page 263*. 
No. 66. 

68 — ^70. The Codices Lambecii 35. (Acts 63.), 36. (Acts 
64.) and 37. (Acts 65.) are described in pa^ 263*. Nos. 63, 
64. 67. : they all agree with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

71. The Codex Cjbsarbus, Forlosis 19. or KoUarii 10., 

1 Symbols Critics, torn. il. pp* 188—104 



is written on vellum, in the twelfth century, it coniaiv 
St. Paui^s Einstles with a commentary, and the eatecheud 
discourses or Cyril of Jerusalem. It wants the Kpisiii:^ 13 
Philemon and 'I'itus, and also Rom. i. 1 — ^9. This mus* 
script was collated by Birch and Alter. 

72. (Gosp. 234. Acts 57.) The Codex HAvmissul: 
it is described in page 249. No. 234. 

73. XActs 68.) The Codex Upsalieksis-: it is described 
in page 263*. No. 68. 

74. (Acts 69.) The Codex Guelpberbttarus XVL :.; 
it is described in page 263*. No. 69. 

75. (Gosp. 109. Acts 22.) The Codex 5115. in ^ 
British Museum : it is described in page 245. No. Iu9., 
and in page 261*. No. 22. 

76. The Codex Bibliotheca Paulinje is a muroscn?; 
of the thirteenth century, containing the Epistles totheHiv 
mans and Galatians, and fragments of the first Epistle u 
the Corinthians and of that to the Kphesians, with the 
scholia of Theophylact. This manuscript was collated ^t 
Matthaei, who has noted it with the letter s. 

77. (Gosp. 131. Acts 70. Apoc. 66.) TheCoDnViTi- 
CAKus 360. : it is described in page 246. No. 131. Tu- 
and the following manuscripts 78-^2. and 85^105. «»* 
collated with more or less minuteness by Drs. Birch ^c. 
Schoiz : the latter states that they all agree with the Coc* 
stantinopolitan recension, except No. 85., which has mar.T 
Alexandrine readings. 

78. (Gosp. 133. Acts 71.) The Codex VATicAirrs 3a 
is of the eleventh century. 

79. (Acts 72. Apoc. 37.) The Codex VAncAm 356, 
of the twelfth century. 

80. (Acts 73.) The Codex Vaticakus 367.: itisrf 
the eleventh century. 

81. The Codex VATiCAifus 761., on vellum, wbb vritai 
in the twelfth century : it contains St. Paul's Epistles, «il 
the commentaries of Oecumenius. 

62. The Codex Vaticanus 762., also on vellcm, m 
written in the twelfth century, contains the Epistle to ^ 
Romans, and both the Epistles to the Corinthiaos, witii 1 
catena. 

83. The Codex Vaticaitus 765., written on velloa; b 
the eleventh century ; and, 

84. The Codex Vaticanus 766., written on vellnic j 
the twelfth century, severally contain the Epistles of Sab 
Paul with a commentary. 

85. (Apoc. 39.) The Codex Vaticanus 1136.,irnta 
on vellum in the thirteenth century, contains the ApocatVf^ 
with a Latin version, and also the following Epistles, tc 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians to 2 Thess., and ends via 
1 Tim. vi. 1. There are many Alexandrine readings 10 tb 
manuscript, though its text generally agrees with the C» 
stantinopolitan recension. 

86. (Gosp. 141. Acts 75. Apoc. 40.) The Codex Tin- 
CANUS 1160. : it is noticed in page 247. No. 141. 

87. (Gosp. 142. Acts. 76.) The Codcx Vaticuiis im: 
it is noticed in page 247. No. 142. 

88. (Gosp. 149. Acts 75. Apoc. 25. J The Codk Piu- 
tino-Vaticanus 171. See page 247. No. 149. 

89. (Acts 78.) The Codex ALEXANDWHO-VATiCAjn:; 
29. : it IS described in page 263*. No. 78. 

90. (Acts 79.) The Codex UiiBiNO-VATicAiiTi 3. is rf 
the eleventh century. • 

91. (Acts 80. Apoc. 42.) The Codex Pio-VATicAjr! 
50. is of the twelfth century. 

92. (Acte 82. Apoc. 44.) The manuscript in the Libnrr 
of the College of the Propaganda No. 250. : it was vrissi 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. 

93. (Acts 83.) The Codex Bibliothbca BotBonci 
Rboi^e NBAPOLiTANiB 1. B. 12. : it is described Id ft? 
264*. No.* 83. 

94—99. (Acts 84 — 89.) The Codices LArRE!rru5in. 
1., 5., 20., 29., 31., and 32.: they are described inpaire'>>^* 
Nos. 84 — 89. The Codices Laurenfaani are io the Bibli> 
theca Lauren tiana at Florence. 

100. The Codex Laurentianus X. 4. contains St Va^t 
Epistles, written on vellum in the tenth century, with sciicJ 
added in the fourteenth century. 

101, 102. The Codices Laureiitiani X. 6. andT.ctf* 
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tain St. Paors Epistles, written on yellum in the eleventh 
eentury, with commentaries. A synaxarion and life of Paul 
aie prefixed to the Cod. Laur. X. 7. 

103. The ConEX Laurxnttanus X. 19. contains Saint 
Paurs Epistles, written on yellum in the thirteenth century, 
with a catena and synaxarion. 

104. (Gosp. 201. Acts 91.) The*^ 
Codex LAURSNTiAifus 701. 

105. (Gosp. 204. Acts 92.) The 
Codex Bononibnsis 640. 

106—108. (Gosp. 205, 206. 209. 
Acts 93, 94, 95.) The Codices Vb- 
jfETi 5, 6. and 10. 

109. (Acts 96.) The Codex Vbnetcs or Venxtiamus 
11. : it is described in page 264*. No. 96. 

110—112. The Codices Yeneti 33 — 35. contain the 
I3pi sties of St. Paul with commentaries : they are all writ- 
ten on yellum in the eleyenth century. The Cod. YeneU 
35. is Jnmerfect in Rom. 1 Cor. 2 Cor. i. 20. 1 Thess. iy. 
13. to 2 Thess. ii. 14. and Heb. x. 25. to the end of that 
epistle. The Venetian manuscripts were collated by G. F. 
Rinck, who has giyen the results of his researches in his 
Jjiicubratio Critiea in Acta Apostolorum^ Epittolaa CathoUeaa 
et Paulinas. Basileie, 1830. 8yo. 

113. (Acts 98.) The Codex Mosquensis, a. of Mat- 
thaei * it is described in page 264*. No. 98. 

114 — 118. (Acts 99—103.) The Codices S. Stnodi 
MosQUENSis 5. 334. 333. 98. and 193. : they are described 
in page 264*. Nos. 99—103. 

1 19. The Codex S. Stnodi Mosquensis 292., by Mat- 
thaei noted i., contains the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
with Theophylact's commentary, written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. This manuscript was brought from mount 
Athos, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

120. (Gosp. 241. Acts 104. Apoc. 47.) The Codex 
Dresdeksis : it is described in page 249. No. 241. 

121. (Gosp. 242. Acts 105. Apoc. 48.) The Codex S. 
Stkodi Mosqueksis 380.: it is described in page 249. 
No. 242. 

122. (Acts 106.) The Codex S. Stnodi 328. : it is de- 
scribed in page 264*. No. 106. 

123. The Codex S. Stnodi 99. (n. of Matthaei) formeriy 
belonged to the Monasteiy of Athanasius on mount Athos. 
It is written on yellum, of the tenth century, and contains 
St. Paul's Epistles with a commentary ; and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

124. The Codex S. Stnodi 250. (q. of Matthaei) was 
also brought from mount Athos. It is written on paper, of 
the fourteenth century, and contains the Epistle to the Ro* 
mans, with the commentaries of Theophylact, and some 
other writings. It is imperfect from xiv. 1 . to the end, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

iii. Manuscripts containing the Epistles of Saint Paul^ which 
far the first time were collated by Dr. Seholz. 

125. The Codex Monacsnsis 504. TReisser, 5. formerly 
Augnstanus 8.) is written on paper, ana dated a. d. 1387, in 
the tenth indiction, and on the first day of February : it con- 
tains the Epistles of St. Paul (except that to Philemon, 
which is wanting) with the commentaries of Theophylact, 
whose text the writer has evidently followed. 

126. The Codex Monacensis 455. (Reisser, 5. Hoeschelii 
35. formerly Augustanus 8.) is written on paper, and is dated 
on the 17th of February, in the twelfth indiction, and, Seholz 
conjectures, in the year 1389. Its contents are the same as 
those of No. 123., but with the addition of some homilies 
•f Chrysostom. Both these manuscripts are eyidently 
transcribed from the same copy. 

127. The Codex Monaciznsis 110. formerly belonged to 
the Jesuits' College at Munich. It is written on paper, in 
the sixteenth century, and contains Rom. yii. 7. — ix. 21. 
with a catena. Seholz has ascertained by actual collation 
that this manuscript is beyond all doubt a copy of No. 54. 
The Codex Monacensis 412. (see pp. 269*, 270*. No. 54.) 
It has the receiyed text. 

128. ^Acts 179.) The Codex Monacensis 211.: it is 
desrribea in page 267*. No. 179. 

129. The Codex Monacensis 35., written on paper in 
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the sixteenth century, contains St. PanPs Epistles with s 
catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

130. (Gosp. 43. Acts 54.) The Codex Grxcus 4., in 
the Library of the Arsenal at Paris. It is described in page 
240. No. 43., and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

131. (Gosp. 330. Acts 132.) The Cudbx Coislinunus 
196. described in page 252. No. 330., follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

132. (Gosp. 18. Acts 113. Apoc. 51.) The Codex Re- 
gius 47., described in page 239., No. 18., follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

133. r Acts 51. Apoc. 52.) The Codex Regius 56., is 
described in page 263*. No. 51. This and the three fol 
lowing manuscripts were cursorily examined by Dr. Seholz. 

134. (Acts 114.) The Codex Regius 57. is described 
in page 265*. No. 114. 

135. (Acts 115.) The Codex Regius 58., described ir 
page 265*. No. 115. is imperfect from 2 Tim. ii. to the end, 
ana wants the Epistle to Titus and to the Hebrews. 

136. rActs 116. Apoc. 53.) The Codex Regius 59. is 
described in page 265*. No. 116. 

137. (Gosp. 263. Acts 117. Apoc. 54.) The Codex 
Regius 61., described in page 250. No. 263. It is imper- 
fect, in Philemon, yerse 21 — ^25. In St. Paul's Epistles this 
manuscript frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion, but most commonly with the receiyed teict. 

138. (Acts 118. Apoc. 55.) The ^ These manuscripts 
Codex Regius 101. f are described in 

139. (Acts 119. Apoc. 56.) The^ page 265*. Nos. 
Codex Regius 102. A. ) 118, 119. 

140. (Acts 11.) The Codex Regius 103. is described 
in page 261*. No. 11. This and the following manuscripts 
to No. 156. inclusiye, were cursorily collated t>y Seholz. 

141. (Acts 120.) The Codex Re- 
gius 103. A. 

142. (Acts 121.) The Codex Rc- 
Gius 104. 

143. (Acts 122.) The Codex Re- 
gius 105. 

144. (Acts 123.) The Codex Re- 
gius 106. A. 

145. The Codex Regius 108., formeriy ^864. (Colberti- 

nus 3790.) is written on yellum in the sixteenth century ; 
contains the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Thes- 
salonians, and Timothy, with prologues. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

146. The CoDEX Regius 109. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on yellam in the sixteenth century, contains the 
Epistle to the Romans with a prologue and argument, and 
also the first Epistle to the Corinthians. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

147. The Codex Regius 110. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on yellum in the year 1511, contains the two Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recehsion. 

148. The Codex Regius HI. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on yellum in the sixteenth century, contains the 
Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews ; and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

149. 150. (Acts 124, 125.) The Codices Regii 124. 
and 125. are described in page 265*. Nos. 124, 125. 

151. The Codex Regius 126., written on yellum in the 
sixteenth century, contains St. Paul's Epistles, the text of 
which follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

152. (Apoc. 60.) The Codex Regius 136\ contains the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, written on 
yellum, but in what century Seholz has not mentioned It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

153—156. (Acts 126— 129.) The Codices Regii 216— 
218. 220., are described in page 265*. Nos. 126—129. 

157. The Codex Regius 222., formerly 1886. (Colberti- 
nus 3002.), was brought from Constantinople in 1676. It 
contains St. Paul's Epistles, written on yellum in the ele- 
yenth century, with prologues and commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to ii. 29., iii. 26. to 
iy. 8., ix. 11—22., 1 Cor. xy. 22—43., and Col. i. 1—6. 
It most frequently agrees with the Constantinopolitan re* 
censiont but it often agrees with the Alexandnne reoeu' 
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•ion* l*he «hief part of this manuscript was collated by 
Scholz. 

158. (Acts 131.) The Codex Rbgius 223. is described 
in page 265*. No. 131. 

159. The CoDKX Rsotus 224. (formerly 22452.), most 
elegantly written on yeliam in the eleventh century, con- 
tains St. Paul's Epistles, with prologues and a catena, and 
the Apocalypse with the commentary of Aretas, bishop of 
Cesarea in Cappadocia. This manuscript seldom departs 
from the received text : it was collated in select passages 
by Dr. Scholz. 

160. The Codex Regius 225., a manuscript on paper, 
written in the sixteenth century, contains fragments ot Saint 
Paul's Epistles with the commentary of Theophylact. This 
and the three following manuscripts agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and were cursorily examined by 
Scholz. 

161. The Codex Reoius 226., also on paper, and written 
in the sixteenth century, contains the Epistle to the Romans 
with a commentary. 

162f The Codex Regius 227. ^formerly Bigotianus), 
contains a catena on 1 Cor. xvi. : it is written on paper, of 
the sixteenth century. 

163. The Codex Reoius 238. (formeriy 2219.), contains 
Heb. i. — ^viii. with a catena, written on vellum in the thii^ 
teenth century. 

164. The Codex Reoius 849. (formerly Medicaeus), 
written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains Theodo- 
ret's commentary on St. Paul's Epistles, with the text in 
the margin. 

165. The Codex Taurinensis 284. c. I. 39., written on 
paper in the sixteenth century, contains 1 and 2 Timothy, 
Ti^M';, Philemon, and Hebrews. This and the five follow- 
'n^ 'i'urin Manuscripts agree with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and were collated in some select passages. 

16C. (Acts 133.) The Codex Taurimensis 285. c. 1. 40. 
It is described in pp. 265*, 266*. No. 133. 

167.. (Acts 134.) The Codex Taurine5sis 315. c. II. 
17. It is described in page 266*. No. 134. 

168. The CuDEX Tauringnsis 325. c. II. 38. contains 
St. Paul's Epistles with a commentary and prologues, writ- 
.rn on vellum in the thirteenth century. It is imperfect 
iium Rom. i. to iii. 19. 

169. (Acts 136.) The Codex Taurinensis 328. c. II. 
31. It is described in page 266*. No. 136. 

170. (Gosp. 339. Acts 135. Apoc. 83.) The Codex 
Taurinemsis 302. c. II. 5. It is described in page 252. 
No. 339. 

171. The Codex Ambrosianus 6., at Milan, contains 
St. Paul's Epistles with a commentary, written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century ; excepting that the Epistle to the 
Romans, 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i. to v. 19. have been written by 
a later hand on cotton paper. It is imperfect from Heb. iv. 
7. to the end, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. Dr. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

172. The Codex Ambrosianus 15., written on vellum in 
the twelfth century, contains St. Paul's Epistles with brief 
commentaries extracted from the larger work of Chrysostom 
on the same epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

173. (Acts 138.) The Codex Am- ^ These manuscripts 
BROSiANUS 102. f are described in 

174. (AcU 139.) The Codex Am- C page 266*. Nos. 
BROSIANUS 104. 3 1.38. and 139. 

175. The Codex Ambrosianus 125. was brought from 
Thessaly. It is on paper, written in the twelfth century, 
and contains St. Paul's Epistles with a perpetual commen- 
tary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

176. (Acts 137.) The Codex Ambrosianus 97., de- 
scribed in page 266*. No. 137., was collated by Scholz in 
most of St. Paul's Epistles. 

177. The Codex Mutinensis 14. (Ms. II. A. 14.), 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains Saint 
Paul's Epistles. Its text agrees with the Constaniinopli- 
tan recension. The whole of tl\^s and the two following 
manuscripts were collated. 



178. (Acts 142.) The Codex Mptinenbis 243. (Mi. 
III. B. 17.), noticed in page 266*. No. 142. In the £pb! 
ties the text for the most part agrees with Uie ConstaatuM^ 
politan recension ; but there are many errors. 

179. (ActsH.) The Codex Mutinensis 196. (Ms. IL 
g. 3.), is described in page 260*, 261*. No. Vlll. h 
mostly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. T&e 
whole of this manuscript was collated. 

180. (Gosp. 363. Acts 144.) The Codex Licsijmi. 
Nus VI. 13. is described in page 253. No. 363. 

181. (Gosp. 365. Acts 143.) The ^ These raanuscripu 
Codex Laurentianus VI. 36. ( are described is 

182. (Gosp. 367. Acts 146.) The C page 353. Noi. 
Codex Laurentianus 270S. J 365. and 367. 

183. (Acts 147.) The Codex Lau- *) These manuschpti 

RENTIANUS IV. 30. 

184. (Acts 148.) The Codex Lau- 
rentianus 2574. 

185. (Gosp. 393. Acts 167.) The Codex Valuciui. 
ANUS E. 22., and 186. (Gosp. 394. Acts 168.) The Com 
Vallicellianus F. 17. These manuscripts were cursoay 
collated : they are described in page 254. Nos. 393. andSSi 

187. (Acts 154.) The Codex Vaticanus 1270., and ISi 
(Acts 155.) The Codex Vaticanus 1430. are described ia 
page 266*. Nos. 154. and 155. 

189. The Codkx Vaticanus 1649., written on Tellum 
in the thirteenth century, contains St. Paars Epistles with 
the commentaries of Theodoret. It was ciirsonly collated, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

190. (Acts 156.) The Codex 



are described is 
page 266«. N«. 
147, 148. 



Vaticanus 1650. 

191. (Acte 157.) 
Vaticanus 1714. 

192. (Acts 158.) 
Vaticanus 1761. 

193. (Acts 160.) 
Vaticanus 2062. 

194. (Gosp. 175. 



The Codex 
The Codex 



The Codex 



These roannscTipti 
are described ia 
page 266*. N«, 
156 — 158. iU 
160.: they irc» 
cursorily «!• 
lated. 



^^_ ,. Acts 41. Apoc. 20.) The CoDn 

Vaticanus 2080., described in page 247. No. 173., agiwi 
with the Constantinopolitan recension: it was cursoiily 
collated. 

195. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 3l.,^re8CTTed 
in the Vatican Library, written on vellum in the teolh ces- 
tnry, contains the Epistles of St. Paul with a commeDtaiy, 
in which the names of Oecumenios, Theodoret, and otbfis 
are inserted. It is imperfect in the Epistle to the Romaoi, 
and in the chief part of the first Epistle to the CoriothiaBL 

196. The CoDBx Vaticano-Ottobonianus 61., wnt-a 
on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the Epistle>> cf 
St. Paul with a commentary. It agrees with the Consntf 
tinopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined. 

197. (Apoc. 78.) The Codex Vaticano-Ottobosumi 
176., also written on paper in the sixteenth century, ari 
agreeing with the Constantinopolitan recension, contain 
St. Paul's Epistles and the Apocalypse : it was cursorily 
examined. 

198. (Acts 161. Apoc. 69.) The Codex Vaticas^ 
Ottobonianus 258., is described in page 266*. No. Ifl. 
In the epistles its text agrees with the Constantinopoliiaa 
recension : it was cursorily collated. 

199. (Gosp. 386. Acts 151.) The Codex Vaticiw- 
Ottobonianus 66. is described in pp. 253, 254. No. 386. 

200. (Acts 162.) The Codfx VATiCANO-OrroBOMAJfrs 
298., described in oage 266*. No. 162., was cursorily en- 
mined by Dr. Scholz on the Pauline Epistles. 

201. (Acts 163.) The Codex Vaticano-Ottobom*!^ 
325., described in page 267*. No. 163., sometime? follows 
the Alexand#ne and sohietimes the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in s»»lect passages. 

202. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 356., vrrinai 
on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the Epistle V) 
the Romans with a catena. It agrees with the Con^taru- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined by Scholz. 

203. (Gosp. 390. Acts 164. Apoc. 71.) The Com 
Vaticano-Ottobonianus 381., described in page 254. No. 
390., was cursorily examined. It agrees with the Constaa* 
tinopolitan recension. 



204, 1205. (Acts fl66. and 168.) The Codices Vaixicbl- 

1V1 n QA .AnA IT '1*) r1pfinriKp/l in nnrro OdfT*. Nna. 1C\(L 



)LiANi B. 86. -and f . 13., described in page .267*. Nos. 166« 
1G8., both ame v^ith.the.Constantipopohtaii recensiQn, apd 
were Qursorily e;^amine4' 

206< fAcU 169.) The Codbx Ghioiands R. V. 29. i^ 
described in pa^^e 21^7*^ ]jJo. 169. It was cursedly exse 
xnincd. 

207. The Cqdkz Grigi^aivus R. V. 32., written on paper 
in the fifteeotji century, contains St. Paulas EpistleA witn a 
commentary. The text agrees with, the Constantinopolitaa 
recension, and was cursorily collated. 

208. The Co»cx Ghioiainjs YIIL 55., written on Tellara 
an the eleventh century, and containing St. Paul's Epistles 
'with Aommegtary, was cursorily collated. It igr^Qji with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

209. 219. (Acts 171, 172.) Two manuscripto belonging 
to the College at Rome, of the . sixteenth century. They 
agree with the ConstaDtinopoUtan recension, and were cur- 
sorily examined. 

211. (Acts 173.) A manuscript in the Royal Bomrbon 
Library at Naples : it4e described in page 267*. No. 173., 
and was collated in select passages. 

212. (Arts 174.) The Codbx Neatolitaiius 1. C« 26., 
of the fifteenth eentury, agrees with the CoastaotinopoUtan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

213. The CoBEx Barberiniancs 29., written (as appeafs 
.from the subscription) ifi 1338, contains St. Paurs lipistles 
with prologues and .scholia. It agrees with the Gonatanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined. 

214. The Codbx C^sareus Yindoboiivnsis Thedlogicue 
167. (Lambecii 46.) written on cotton paper in the fifteenth 
century, contains the Epistle to the Romans with a catena, 
and the first Epistle to the Corinthians with the comnienta- 
ries of ChnrsostoBA and Theodoret, and some other pieces. 
The text follows the readings of the commentaries, and was 
cursorily examined. 

215. (Aots 140.) The Codbx Veiietus 546., described 
in page 266*. No. 140., 'was cursorily eoUscted. 

316. (Aots 175.) The Codex Mbssamensis II. is de- 
scribed in page 267*. No 175. 

217. A manuscript in the Royal Uibraiy at Palermo, 
written on Tellum in the fifteenth century, contains Saint 
Paul's Epistles. It is imperfect in Rom. and 1 Cor., also 
m 2 Cor. i. I. 'to iv. 18., Heb. iL 9. to the end, and 2 Tim. 
:. 8. to ii. 14. 

218. (Gosp. 421. Aets 176.1 The Codbx Stracusanvs 
8 described in pp. 254, 255. No. 421. 

219. (Gosp« 122. Acts 177.) The Codex Luodunensis* 
Satavus (formerly Meenaannianus 116.), is described in 
>agpe 245, No. 122., and mostly agrees with the Constanti- 
lopoiitan recension. It is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to yU. 
3. and 1 Cor. it. 7. to xiv. 23. 

220. (G^osp. 400. Acts 181.) The Codex Berolinek- 
is BiBi^KXTBEos (formerly Diezii 10.), described in psge 
54. No. 406L, Agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
ion. 

221. {Gosp* 440. Acts 111.) The Codex Cantabrioi- 
!(8is Mia. 6. 9. : it is described in page 255, No. 440. 

222. 223. (Gosp.441, 442. Acta 110. 152.) The Codi- 
es Caittabrioienses 4 2262. and 2537, 2538, contain the 
itire New Testament. Sohols has not stated with what 
ceasions they agree. 

224. (Acts 58.) The Codex Clarkii 9. in the Bodle- 
n Library, described in page 263*. No. 50., is imperfect 
ter Heb. xiii. 7. It was collated for the first Epistle to 
B Corinthians, and very seldopi dififers froo^ the received 

St. 

225. f Acts 1 12.) The Codex CAirrABRioiENSis 2068. is 
scribed in page 265*. No. 112. and note. 

226. The Codex Cantabrioiensis 1152. contains the 
istles of St Paul. 

^7. (Acts 56.) The Codex Clarkii 4. in the Bodleiau 
>ra.ry, is described in page 263*. No. 56. 
/'ox.. I. 2M 
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228,22a. (Gosp. 226. 228. Aots 108,109.) The (foDi- 
fCEs Esc4jRiAi«BN6ss ;^ TV. 17. and 12. arc described in page 
.249. Nos. ;226. and 2^8. 

230. (Gosp. 368. Acts 150. Apoc. 84.) The Codex 
RicHARbiANcs : it is described in-page 266*. No. 150., and 
was cursorily collated in the epistUs. 

231, 232. (Acts 183, 184.) Two manuscripts, (No. 8. 
and No. 9.) in the Great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem: 
they are described .^in page 268*., Nos. 183, 184., and were 

.cursorily collated. 

233. (Acts 185.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the library 
.of the ^reek monastery of St Saba : it is described in paga 
.268*. No. 185. 



234. (Gosp. 457. Acts 136.) Another manuscript (No. 
2.) in the same library: it is described ,in page i268*. 
No. 186. 

235,236. :(Gosp.462. Acts 187. and ,188.) Are4woma^ 
nuscripts (Nos. 10. and 15.) in the samo lihrary, described 
in page 268*. Nos. 187, 188. 

237. ,(Gosp. 465. Acts 189.) A manusoript (No. 20.) 
in the^ame library: it is described in page 268*. No. 189. 

238. (Goan. 431. Acts IQO.) The Codex Molshemi- 
Evsis: -it is described in pages 255. No. 431. and 167*. 
Nc. 180. la the Epistles of ^t. Pa,u] the text of this manu- 
•script agrf^es sometimes with the Constant! jiq>oUtan, and 
•someriiaes with the Alexandrine recension. 

239. (Gosp. 189. Acts 141 ) The Codex LAUseiiTiA- 
Nus VI. 27., of the twelfth .oantury, agrees w.ilb ihe Con- 
fitantinopolitan recension. 

240. (Gosp. 444. Acto 153.) The CqDEX $1arlsianus 
5796. : it is described in page 255, No. 444. 

241. (Acts 97.) The Codex Gudiakus ff, 104. 2. is 
described in page 264*. No. 97. 

242. (Acts 178, Apoc. 87.) T^ie 43odex (formeriy 
Meermannianus 118.) : it is described in page 267*. No. 
178. 

243. (Acts 182.) A manuscript belonging to a monas- 
tery in the island of Ps^tmos; it is described in pp. 9G7*% 
268*. No. 182. 

244,945,246. (Aots 190-192.) The Codices Wax:i- 
ANi 2, ^. 4. They are described in page 268*. Nos. 190, 
191, 192. 



{ 7. manuscripts cdntainino tbe afocaltpsc, or betb- 

LATION OF saint Ji)HN» 

1. Mamueripts written in Uncial or Capital Letten collated 
by Ediion who preceded /}/•• SgKolz* 

I._^. (Gosp. A.) The Codex Alexandrixus : it is. 
described in pp. 222---224. 

II.— 5. The Codex Vaticabus, formerly belon^ng to 
the Monks of St Basil at Rome, No. 105., contains the 
Apocalypse with the Homilies of Basil (sumamed the 
Great) and of Gregory of Naslanzum. This manuscri]>t 
was, by the order of Cardinal Quirini, collated with M ori- 
nus's edition printed at Paris in 1628. Griesbach has 
remarked, either that there are very numerous laettBs in 
this manuscript^ of it was inaccurately collated^ 

III. — C. (Gosp. C.) The Codex Epbremk, described 
in pp. 229, 2S0, It is imperfect in Rer« iii. 20. to y. 14. ; 
vii. 14. to ix. I6«; xfi. 14. to xix. 2. ; and xix. 10. to the 
end. It was collated anew by Dr. Scl^bt^ 

ii, Ubiwaen^s written in Cursive- or the ordinary Crredk 

amall Character*^ 

1, The Codex RBVCBiinf or Capbionis contains the> 
Apocalypse with the oomraentary of Andreas Ciesariensis. 
This manuscript was foNowod by Erasmus in his first edi*\ 
tion of the Greek Testament. He highly extolled its anti7 
quity, and frequently sites it in his notes. It is not know^ 
what has become of tKbB manuscript. 
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2. (Acts 10. Paul. £p. 13.) The Codcx Rcoius 237., 
described in page 261*. No. 10. Its text for the most 
part agrees with the Alexandrine and Vatican Manuscripts 

A. and ^.), and frequently also with Nos. 9. and 36. tfi/rd. 
t was collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

3. The Codex Stephani k' is now unknown. • 

4. (Acts 12. Paul. Ep. 16.) The Codex Regius 219., 
described in page 261*. No. 12., was collated in select pas- 
sages by Scholz. 

5. The manuscripts collated by Laurentius Valla : see a 
notice of them in page 243. No. 82. 

6. (Acts 23. Paul. Ep. 28.^ The Codex Barocciands 
3., described in page 261*. No. 23. Chap. xvii. 10. to 
XTiii. 7. and the last three chapters of the Apocalypse are 
wanting. 

7. (Acts 25. Paul. Ep. 31.) The ^ These manuscripts 
Codex Harleianus 5537. f are described in 

8. (Acts 28. Paul. Ep. 34.) The ^ page 262*. Nos. 
Codex Haaleianus 5778. ) 25. and 28. 

9. (Acts 30. Paul. Ep. 36.) The Codex Bodleianus 
131. is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

10. (Gosp. 60.) The Codex Camtabrioiensis Dd. 9. 
69. is descrioed in page 241. No. 60. 

11. (Acts 39. Paul. Ep. 45.) The Codex Petayianus 
2. is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

12. (Acts 40. Paul. Ep. 46.) The Codex Albxandri- 
jio-Vaticanus 179., described in page 262*. No. 40., is 
imperfect in Rey. xrii. 9 — 14. It mostly agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, and was collated anew by Birch (for 
chapters i. and ii.) and by Scholz. 

13. (Acts 42. Paul. Ep. 48.) The Codex Bibliothecjb 
FRANcoruRTENsis AD ViADRUM, described in page 262*. 
No. 42., mostly agrees with Cod. 2. 

14. (Gosp. 69. Acts 31. Paul. Ep. 37.) The Codex 
Leicestrensis (described in page 242. No. 69.) wants the 
two last chapters of the Apocalypse. 

15. (Gosp. E.) The Codex Basileehsis B. VI. 21. 
(^described in page 232.) contains a fragment of chapters 
ill. and ir., which Griesbach says are written in a later 
hand. 

16. (Acta 45. Paul. Ep. 5.) The Codex Uffenbaohi- 
Aifus 2. is described in page 262*. No. 45. 

17. (Gosp. 35. Acts 14. Paul. Ep. 18.) The Codex 
CoisLiNiANus 199. is described in page 240. No. 35. It 
was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

18. (Acts 18. Paul. Ep. 22.) The Codex CoisuiiiAiTus 
^* is described in page 261*. No. 18. It wis eoUated in 
select passages by Scholz. 

19. (Acts 17. Paul. Ep. 21.) The Codex Coislinianus 
205., described in page 261*. No. 17. was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 

20. (Gosp. 175. Acts 41. Paul. Ep. 194.) The Codex 
VATiCARirs 2080. is described in page 247. No. 175. 

21. The Codex Vallicellianus D. 20., written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
with the commentary of Andreas : it was coUatea in select 
passages by Scholz, and agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

22. (Acts 166. Paul. Ep. 203.) The Codex Vallicel- 
LiAnas B. 86. is described in page 267*. No. 166. Scholz 
has substituted these two Vallicellian manuscripts in lieu 
of two French manuscripts cited by Dr. Bentley in his 
SpHBcimen of Rev. xxii., which he {J^x. S.) has no doubt 
exist amonff some of the manuscripts specified in the fol- 
lowing numbers. 

23. (Gosp. 38. Acts 19.) The Codex Coislinianus 200., 
described in page 240. No. 38., was cursorily collated bj 
Scholz, who has substituted this manuscript for the readf- 
ings in the first three chapters, extracted from one or more 
Medicean manuscripts at Florence, and inserted in the 
maigin of Rapheleng*s edition, which manuscripts (he is 



of opinion) are also concealed among the follow in^ onm 

hers. 

24. fActs 160. Paul. Ep. 193.) The Codex VATicAscg 
2062., described in page 266*. No. IGO., was collated bj 
Scholz. The last two verses of Rev. xxii. are cited by 
Blanchini. The text of this manuscript mostly agrees witto 
the Codices 6. 7. and 8. 

25. (Gosp. 149. Acts 77. Paul. Ep. 88.) The Codt:i 
Palatino-Vaticanus 171. Is a manuscript of the foarteei.ia 
century, from which Wetstein cited some readings takrn 
from Amelotte*s notes to his French Version of tlie Apco 
lypse. This manuscript was collated anew by Dr. Birck 
(for ch. i. to iii. 9.) and by Scholz. 

26. (Lectionary 57.) The Codex Wakiajcus 1. in tbe 
Library of Christ's College, Oxford, is a manuscript wnt- 
ten on vellum, in a bold round hand, in the eleventh ct^ 
tury, which was brought to England from Constantinople 
in the year 1731. It contains the Apocalypse, and lessc^es 
taken from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, and seldoa^ 
departs from the ordinary Greek text. Abbreviations fre- 
quently occur, and there is also a frequent confusion rf 
vowels. This and the two following manuscripts wei« col- 
lated, in the Apocalypse, by Caspar' Wetstein. 

27. (Acts 190. Paul. Ep. 214.) The Codkx Wakia- 
Nus 2., in the same library, is described in page 3i>8*. 
No. 190. 

28. The Codex Baroccianus 48., in the Bodleian Li- 
brarv, besides other writing, contains the Apoeal jpae fhs 
the beginning to chap. xvii. 6. 

29. (Acts 60. Paul. Ep. 63.) The Codex HAsi^iAXui 
5613., described in page 263*. No. 60., ends vrith Rrr 
xxii. 2. 

30. (Acts 69. Paul. Ep. 74.) The Codkx Gi7ku>bc2* 
BYTANUS XVI. 7. is described in page 263*. No. €J. 
Knittel first edited the readings of this manuscript of tb? 
Apocalypse in his Beytrdgen zur Kritik Ober Johcmus Ogr^ 
harung [Contributions for a Criticism on tlie ReTelatioa iX 
John.j 

31. The Codex Harlkianus 5678. formerly beloneped t:- 
a Jesuit College at Agen; it is written on paper, in thf 
fifteenth century, and contains the Apocalypse vrith lh« 
works attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite. Tbe reac- 
ings of this manuscript were communicated to Griesbark 
by Dr. Paulus. 

32. The Codex Drcsdensis (formerly Loescherisnus' 
contains the Apocalypse written on vellum, according ta 
Matthaei, in the fifteenth century, though others refer it to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. Scholz states that it if a 
manuscript of the highest character, having been writan 
by a learned and accurate Greek. These four manuscripisi. 
29>— 32., almost always agree with each other, and wjj 
Cod. 9., 14., and some others. 

33. (Gosp. 218. Acts 65. Paul. Ep. 57.) The Conei 
Cjbsareo-Vindobonensis 23. (Lambecii 1.), described a 
page 248. No. 218., is imperfect from chap. xx. 7. to tbc 
end. 

34. (Acts 66. Paul. Ep. 67.) The Codbx Cjesabco- 
ViNDOBONE^sis 302. (Lsmbscii 34.), described in pa^ 
263*. No. 66., is imperfect in chap. xv. 6. to xvii. 3.: 
xviii. 10. to xix. 9. ; and xx. 8. to the end. 

35. The Codex CcsAREO-ViNDOBoxENSis 307. (LanibocLf 
248.), written on vellum in the fourteenth century, besiVi^ 
other pieces, contains the Apocalypse with the commentair 
of Andreas Cretensis. 

36. The CoDEX Viennensis (Forlosie 29. and KoHsrJ 
26.) ends with chap. xix. 20. It is written on vellum, cf 
the fourteenth century, and also has the commentary of 
Andreas Cretensis. The MSS. 33. to 36. were first col- 
lated by Alter: the readings of 37. to 46. were pnbii8h^tf 
by Dr. !Birch ; and Nos. 38. to 44. were further eoliated by 
Scholz. 

38. The Codex Yaticanus 579., written on cotton pap^ 
in Uie thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
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eome wiULngs at tbe falherai it mostly agrees with ihe 
Alexandrine recensaon. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 85,3 The Codex Vaticawus 1136., de- 
scribed in page 270*. No. 85., is imperfect in chap. i. 1. to 
•V. 7., and'Vi. M.to xfti. 11. 

40. j[Go8p. 141. Acts 75i. Paul. Ep- 86.) The Oodcx 
Vaticanus 11G6. is desoribed in page 247. No. 141,. 

41. The Codex Alexandrino-Yaticanus ^8., written'on 
paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apocalypse, jto 
which are pre^xed some extracts from Oecumenius and 
Andre^rs on that book. 

49. (Acts 80. Paul. Ep. 9L) The Codex Pio-Vatica- 
irus 50. fs a manascript of the twelfth century. 

43. The Codex Barberinunus 23*, written on vell^um 
in the fourteenth century, contains Rev. xiy. 17. to xviii. 20. 
with a commentary, and the Pentateuch,. Joshua, and Judges, 
vith a catena. It agrees with tbe Conatantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

44. (Acts 82. Paul. Ep.J92.) The Cqdkx Borgix 4. is 
written on yelluin* of the thirteenth century. 

45. (AcU 89. PauL Ep. 99.) Tbe Codex Laurbktianus 
XV, .32. Is described in page 264*. No. 89. 

4€. (Gosp, 209. Acts 95. Paul. Ep. 108.; The Codex 
VKKKTiAiitTS i«0., described in page 248. No. 209., appears 
(according to Scholz) to ibe a copy of No. 68. (the Codex 
Venetus or Venetianus 5.) 

47^ (Gosp. 942.. Acts 104. Paul. Ep. 190.) The Codex 
Drksdbnsis (Ic. of Matthaei) is described in page 249. 
No. 241. 

48. (Gosp. 949. AcU 105. Paul. Ep. 121.) The Co- 
oex S. Stnqdi Mosquensis (1. of Matthaei) is described 
in page 249. No. 242., with which compare page 964*. 
aoto 1. 

49. The Codex S. Stnodi 67. (o. of Matthaei), written 
on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apoca- 
iypsu with the commentaries of Andreas and Gregory of 
N^azianaun. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

50. The Codex S. Stnodi 206. (p. of Matthaei), writ- 
ten partly on paper and partly on vellum in the twelfth 
century, contains the Apocalypse and some lives of the 
saints. 

50^. A manuscript in the Library of the Synod at Mos- 
cow, written on vellum in the tenth century, contains the 
Apocalypse. The MSS. 47. to 50^ wene all collated by 
Matthaei. 

iii. Manuscripts eollaiedfor the first time by Dr, Seholz. 

51. (Gosp. 18. Acts 113. Paul. Ep. 132.) The Codex 
Regius 47. is described in pa^e 239. No. 18. The text of 
the Apocalypse very often difiers from the Alexandrine re- 
cension. The whole was collated by Scholz. 

52. (Acts 51. Paul. Ep. 133.) The Codex Rboius 56., 
described in page $63*. No. 51., is mutilated in chap. xxii. 
17 — ^21. This and the following manuscripts, to No. 67. 
inclusive, were cursorily collated. 

53. (Acts 116. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex Regius 59. 
is described in page 265*. No. 116. 

Rcoius (>i. IS desoritied m page 

55. (Acts 118. Paul. Ep. 138.) The Codex Reoius 101. 
b described in page 265*. No. 118. 

56. (Acts 119. Paul. Ep. 139.) Tlie Codex Regius 102. 
A. is described in page 265*. No. 119. 

57. (Acts 124. Paul. Ep. 149.) The Codex Regius 124. 
fa described in page 265*. No. 124. 

58. The Codex Regius 19., formerly Colbertinus, writ- 
on paper in the sixteenth century, contains the Apoca- 

rpse. Job, and Justin's Exhortation to the Greeks: it 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

69. The Codes Rboius 99"., written on paper in the six- 



4. (Gosp. 263. Acte 117. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex 
11173 61. IS described in paffe 250. ^io. 263. 



teenth century, contains Xhe Apocalypse with Ji e«mmei^ 
taryi it follows the Constantiuopolitan rcoension. 

60. (Paul. Ep. 152.) The Cixdrx ilccius 136\, is ii»* 
scribed in page 271*. No. 152. 

6L. The Codex Regius 49 L, wriittt^n on cotton paper in 
the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse (imperfect), 
besides various treatises of Jiasil, Theodoret, and JVlaximus. 
U follows tlie ConstaQUnopolttan recension. 

62, 63. The Codex Regius 239. and 340. and the Cod. 
Reg. 241. (ibrmevly Tiiuaneus, afterwards Colbertinus) are 
both written on paper in the sixteenth century : they con- 
tain Andreas*^ commentary on the Apocalypse, and agree 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

64. (Paul. £p. 159.) The Codex Reoius 224. is de- 
scribed in page 272*. No. 159. 

j6&. a Manuscript (No. 25.) belonging to the university 
of Moscow (formerly Coislinianus 229.) written on vellum, 
contains Rev. xvi. 20. to the end, besides some other pieces : 
it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

66. (Gosp. 131. Acts 70. Paul. Ep. 77.) The Codex 
Vaticanus 360. is described in page 246. No. 131. 

67. The Codex Vaticanus 1743., written on vellum in 
the year 1302, contains the Apocalypse with Andreas's 
commentary : it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

68. The Codex Vaticanes 1904., written on vellum in 
the eleventh centary, contains Rev. vii. 17. to viii. 12. and 
XX. 1. to the end, with some other passages which are mis- 
placed by tlie bookbinder, the commentary of Aretas, and 
various fragments of heathen and Christian writers. The 
text agrees with that of the Codcy Alexandrinus. Nearly 
the whole of it was collated. 

69. (Acts 161. Paul. Ep. 1.98.) The C^xdex Vaticano- 
Ottobonianus 258. is described in pa^e 2G6*. No. 161. It 
is imperfect at the end. In the Apocalypse this manuscript 
mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension : nearly the 
whole of it was collated. 

70. (Gosp. 386. Acts 151. Paul. Ep. 199.) The Codex 
Vaticano-Ottobonianus 66. is described in pp. 253, 254, 
No. 386. 

71. (Gosp. 390. Acts 164. Paul. I^p. 203.) The Codex 
Vaticano-Ottobonianus 381. is described in page 254, 
No. 390. 

72. Tbe Codex Ghigianus R. IV. 8., written on paper 
in the sixteenth century, contains the. Apocalypse with the 
commentary of Aretas. Its text agrees with that of the 
Alexandrine Manuscript. 

73. The manuscript numbered 358. in the Corsini Li« 
brary, written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains 
the Apocalypse with the commentar)' of Andreas : it mostly 
agrees with the text of recent manuscripts. 

74. (Acts 140. Paul. Ep. 215.) The Codex Venetus 
646. is described in page 266*. No. 140. 

75. (Acts 86. Paul. Ep. 96.) The Codex Laurentia- 
Nus IV. 20. is described in page 2G1*. No. 86. 

76. rActe 147. Paul. Ep. 183.) The Codex Laurenti- 
anus I v. 30. is described in page 266*. No. 147. 

77. The Codex Laurentianus VII. 9., written on paper 
in the sixteenth century, with the commentary of Aretasi 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cut« 
sorily collated. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 197.) The Codex Ottobonianus 176. i» 
described in page 272*. No. 197. 

79. The Codex Monacensis 248., written on paper in the 
sixteenth century, contains the Apocalypse with the com- 
mentary of Andreas. It was collated by Frederic Sylbup- 
gius for his edition of the Apocalypse with that commen- 
tary and the Latin version of Theooore Peltanus printed al 
Heidelberg in 1596. Its text does not vary from that of 
Andreas. 

80. The Codex Monacensis 544. (Augustanus 7. of Ben-^ 
gel) formerly belonged to the Greek Emperor Manuel h 
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i« written on cotton paper, in the fourteenth century, and 
contains the text of the Apocalynse with Andreas's com* 
mentary. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

81. The CoDEZ Monacensis 33., on paper, written in 
the sixteenth century, also contains the Apocalypse with 
Andreas's Commentaiy, in addition to the works of Gre- 
gory bishop of Nyssa. This manuscrii)t was consulted by 
reltanus for his edition of Andreas, printed at Ingoldstadt 
in 1547. 4to. 

83. (Acts 179. Paul. Ep. 1S8.) The Codex Momacxn- 
Bis 211. is described in page 267*. No. 179. In the Apo- 
calypse the text of this jnanuscript agrees with Cod. 2. 
Nearly the whole of it was collated. 

83. (Go8p.339. Acts 135. Paul. Ep. 170.) The Codex 
Taurinensis 303. c. II. 5. is described in page 352. No. 
839. Its text very seldom differs from that of the Cod. 
Alexandrinus and Cod. Ephremi. 

84. (Gosp. 368. Acta 150. Paul. Ep. 233.^ The Codex 
RicHARDiANus 84., described in page 366*. No. 150., was 
cursorily collated. 

85. (Acte 184. Paul. Ep. 331.) A manuscript, No. 9., 
in the great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem : it is described 
in page 268*. No. 184. 

86. The manuscript numbered 10. in the Greek monas- 
tery of St. Saba, contains the New Testament written on 
Tellum In the fourteenth century. 

86'. Another manuscript numbered 30., in the same 
library, contains the New Testament written on Tellum in 
the thirteenth century : it was cursorily collated by Scholz, 

87. (Acts 178. Paul. Ep. 343.) The Codex Mebrmaxvy 
mAMUS 118. : it is described in page 367*. No. 178. 

88. (Gosp. 305. Acts 93. Paul. Ep. 106.) The Codex 
Vbnbtvs 5. is described in page 364*. No. 93 

( 8. XAmiSCRIPTS OOHTAIRUrO LBCTIOBTARIBS OR LX880K8 
raOH THE ACTS AlTD EPISTLES. 
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died by preceding Ediiore cf the New 
Teaiamtni.^ 



1. (Evangelisterium 6. Paul.Ep. 1.) The Codex Biblio- 
TBZOM Luoduno-Batayji 343., described in page 356. 
No. 6., agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

3. The Codex Cottomiakus, Vespasian. B. XYIII. con- 
ftains portions from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, ap- 
pointed to be r«id on holydays ; tiiis manuscript is referred 
io the eleventh century. 

3. Of Griesbach's Notation is the Lectionarium Bodleia- 
num &, cited by Dr. Mill on Heb. x. 33, 33. But Scholz 
has designated with this number a manuscript/orm«r^ in 
the Library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, (for it is now 
lost). It was written on vellum in the eleventh century, 
Bnd contained lessons from 1 Pet. and 1 John, the read- 
ings of which were communicated to Mill by Dr. John 
Batteley. 

4. The CoDBK Laurbntianus, formeriy belonging to St. 
Mark's Library at Florence, contains lessons from the Acts 
Bnd Epistles, written in the eleventh century. 

6. (6. of Griesbach's Notation.) The Codex Gomi!- 
4BN8I8 3., in the Umversity Library at Gottingen, formerly 
belonged to Cesar de Missy, contains lessons from the 
Acts and Epistles, written on vellum in the fifteenth oenr 
iury. This lectionary was collated by Matthaei, who cited 
It by the letter v. 

*5. Of Griesbach's Notation, is the Codex Bodleiamus 
S96., described in page 357. No. 30., and containing frag- 
ments of a lecticmary. 

0. (*4. of Griesbach*s Notation.) The Codex Harlbi- 
Ainrs 5731., (Gosp. 117.) described in pase 345. No. 117., 
bIbo contains fragments of a lectionary, wnieh very seldom 

t ThoM manuicrlpti which are not •p«cified m beinff wHtten In uneial 
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deviates from the received text. It was collated by Gria 
bach. 

7, (Evangelist, 37.) A manuscript, No. 287. in the Li» 
brary of the Propaganda at Rome, described in page 237. 
No, 87. 

8, (Evangelist 44.) The . Codes HAc:nBKSis 3. v?i 
written in the fifleenth century : it follows the Constant 
nopolitan recension, 

9, 10. (Evan^list. 84, 85.) The Codicks Rbcii 32». 
and 33*., are noticed in page 358. No. 84. They were bo^ 
cursorily collated by SctioTz. 

11. The Codex Regius 104*. is a manuscript of tha 
twelfth century, well written by some one in a monastery 
in Palestine : it contains lessons from the Acta of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, with Arabic 
notes inserted in the margin. It mostly agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

13. (Evangelist. CO.) The Codex Regius 375. is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 60. : it abounds with errors. 

13. The Codex Mosquensis S, Stnodi 4. (b. of Mat- 
thaei) contains lessons from the Acts and Epistles writteo 
in the tenth century : it was renovated by a monk named 
Joakim, a. m. 7033. (a. d. 1595). This and the foJlowtn«r 
Lectionaries to 20. inclusive follow the Constaiitinopolttai. 
recension, and were collated by Matthaei. 

14. The CoDBX S. SvifoDi 291. (e. of Matthaei), writta 
on vellum in the twelfth century, was brought from momj 
Athos. 

15. The Conxx Mosqubnsis Tvpooraphbi Stkod. 31^ 
(s. of Matthaei) contains lessons from the New Testament, 
written on vellum in the year 1 176. 

16—20. The Evangelistkria 52 — 56., described in pa^e 
357. Nos. 52—56. 
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Dr. Scholz. 

21. The Codex Regius 294. (Evangelist. 83.), writtr*D 
in the eleventh century, agrees with the Constantinopolita 
recension. 

22. The Codex Regius 304., written on vellnm in tk 
thirteenth century, was brought from Constantinople ictc 
the Royal Librarv at Paris. It contains lessons t^a 
from the Acts and Epistles, and for tlie most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, though it has maoj 
Alexandrine readings* This manuscript was cursorily c» 
lated. 

23. The Codex Rboivs 306., written on vellum in ib^ 
twelfth century, is mutilated at the beginning and end. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cw- 
sorily collated. 

24. The Codex Regius j308., written on vellum in tbe 
thirteenth centui^, contains lessons from the Old Testament 
and three portions from tho first Epistle of St. John. Tbr 
text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. This 
manuscript is imperfect. 

25. The Codex Regius 319., (formerly Colbertincj 
1365.) is inelegantly written on vellum in the eleventh rec- 
tury. Sometimes the Latin interpretation is written OTfr 
the Greek words. The text for the most part agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, hut it has some AlexaD- 
drine readings : it was collated in select passages. 

26. The Codex Regius 320., formerly 2469., written ra 
veilum in the twelfth century. Is imperfect: it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily col- 
lated. 

27. The CoDKC Regius 3^1., fonnerfy ^70, (Colberti- 

nus 1571.), an wperfect lectionary written on vellum in 
the thirteenth century ; it agrees with the Constantinopoli^ 
tan recension, and was collated in 1 John and some othH 
passages. 
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36. The Codex BoDtcuNUS 3390. (Evangelist. 26.) is 
described in page 257. No. 2G. 

29. The Codex Rroius 330. (Evangelist. 94.) is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 94. To the euchologium which 
is appended to this lectionary there are added some lessons 
from the Gospels and Epistles, especially that to the He- 
brews, and part of the Greek Ecclesiastical Office, written 
by a later hand in the fifteenth century. 

30. The Codex Regius 373., written on vellum (but with 
a few leaves at the end on Cotton paper) in the thirteenth 
century, is imperfect at the beginning and end. The text 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

31. The Codex Reoius 276. (Evangelist. 82.) is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 82. 

32. The Codex Reoius 37G.(Gosp. 324. Evangelist. 97.) 
is described in page 252. No. 324. In the lessons from the 
Acts and Epistles the text very rarely differs from the re- 
ceived text : it was collated in 1 and 2 Tim., and cursorily 
examined for the remainder. 

33. The Codex Rcoius 382., formerly 3015. (Colberti- 
nus 4149.), written on vellum in the thirteenth century, for 
the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 
The chief part of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 

34. The Codex Regius 383., formerly 3012. (Colberti- 
nus 3855.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, 
frequently agrees with the Constantinopolitan, but more 
frequently with the Alexandrine recension. It was curso- 
rily collated. 

35. 36. The COdices Reou 324. and 326. (Evangelist. 
92, 93.) are described in page 258. Nos. 92, 93. 

37. The Codex Ricrardianus 84. (Gosp. 368. Acts 
150.) is described in page 253. No. 368. 

38. The Codex Vaticants 1528., written on vellam in 
the sixteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily examined. 

39. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 416. (Evange- 
list. 133.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, was 
collated in select passages : it agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

40. The CoDEX Barberinianus 18., is a Codex Rescrip- 
tus, very correctly executed on vellum in the tq^ith century. 
The ancient writing contains lessons from the -Acts and 
Epistles, and is in many places so obliterated as to be ille- 
grible : the more modem writing (of the fourteenth century) 
contains lessons from the Old Testament, and at the end 
there are some taken from the Catholic or General Epistles. 
Fhe text throughout agrees with that of the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

41. A Codex Barberinianus (not numbered), written 
m vellum imthe eleventh century. The first hundred and 
^]cven folios are wanting. This manuscript agrees with 
he Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select 
massages. 

42. The Codex Valucellianus C. 46., besides other 
xtracts, contains lessons taken from the Acts and Epistles, 
vhich were written in the sixteenth century. 

43. The Codex RicHARDiAinis 2742., at Florence: the 
g'e of this lectionary is not stated by Scholz. 

44. 45. The Codices Glasouensbs, formerly Misstani 
!B. and CC, (or Nos. 1663. and 1634. of the Sale Cata- 
»gue of the Rev. Caesar de Missy, from whom they took 
teir name) are now in the Hunterian Museum at Glas- 
3w. They are both written on vellum, and contain les- 
)ns from the Acts and Epistles. No. 45. was written in 
le year 11 99* 

4G. The Oodex Ambrosianus 63., written on vellum in 
e fourteenth century, for the most part agrees with the 
lexandrine recension. 

47. (Evangdist 104.) The Cob«^ ^ ^^^ . 
UBRosiANUS 72. and f «a«.^Q*;Q tv«« 

48. (Evangelist. n2.> The CodekC fSf a,I?na 

kURKNTIAM'TS 2742. J 
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49. A manuscript, numbered 16. in the Librarf or thi 
Monastery or St. Saba, written on paper in the fourteenth 
century. This and the five following MSS. were cursorUy 
collated, and agree with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

50. A manuscript in the same library, No. 18. : it ii 
written on vellum, of the fifteenth century. 

51. A manuscript on vellum, in the same library, No. 
26., written in the fourteenth century. 

52. A manuscript on vellum, in the same library, (not 
numbered), written in Julv,' 1059, b^ one Sergius, a monk in 
the monastery named Tneotokos (in honour of the Virgin 
Mary). 

53. A manuscript in the same library. No. 4. (Evange- 
list. 160.) is described in page 260. No. 160. It was writ* 
ten by one Antony, a monk in the above named monastery. 

54. A mantrscript in the same- library (not numbered)^ 
written in the thirteenth century. 

55. (Evangelist. 179.) The Codex S. Simbonis, in the 
Library of the Cathedral of Triers in Germany, is described 
in page 260. No. 179. 

56. The Codex Bibliotheca Gymnasii FRANcorvRTBiv- 
sis, formerly Seidelianus, (Acts 42. Paul. Ep. 48. Apoc 
13.) is described in page 262'*^. No. 42. Afler the Apoca- 
lypse is a leaf of a lectionary, containing Matt. xvii. 16-« 
23., and 1 Cor. ix. 2—12. 

57. (Apoc. 26.) The Codex Wakianus 1. is described 
in page 274*. No. 26. The lessons taken from the Go»- 
pels, Acts, and Epistles, were first collated by Dr. Scholz. 

58. The Codex Wakianus 5. in the Library of Christ's 
College, contains lessons from the Acts and Epistles, writ- 
ten A. D. 1171: it consists of two hundred and sixty-five 
folios, with two columns in a page. In some pages the ink 
has disappeared from the ravages of time. 

§ 9. NOTICES or MANUSCRIPTS WHICH HAVE BEEN BlTHCSnO 
ONLY SLIGHTLY OR NOT AT ALL EXAMINED. 

I. The Codex SanrGaUerms.^\l. The Codices Minnen-^Sui' 

toniani ^III. The Codices Bumeiani IV. The Codices 

Butieriani, ^^Y , Other Manuscripts existing in various 
Zdbraries. 

However minute the researches of Dr. Scholz and his 
predecessors have been, many manuscripts, it appears, yet 
remain to be collated. At Moscow alone there is still an 
ample field for critical research, in the manuscripts preserved 
in the Patriarchal Library in that city, none ot which fDr. 
Henderscfh states') have been fully collated. To this class 
may be referred the Codex Ebnerianus, described in page 
244., and the manuscripts of which some account is now to 
be given. 

L The Codex San-Gallensis derives its name from the 
abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland, in the library of which it 
is preserved. This manuscript contains the four Gospels, 
which are written on vellum of unequal thickness, and with 
ink of various shades of colour, sometimes black, sometimes 
yellowish, and sometimes of a tawny brown. Many of the 
leaves are much torn, and others are much soiled with dust 
and dirt. In almost every line one or more letters are twioa 
as large as the rest, and are ornamented with red, violet, 
yellow, or green. The Codex San-Gallensis consists of 
three hundred and ninety-five pages, the two first of whichi 
are filled by a poem of Hilary, Bishop of Aries, concerning, 
the Gospel, rrom the differences oecurring^ in the han^ 
writing, Dr. Rettt? (from whose prolegomena to his accn^ 
rate lithographed fac-simile of this manuseript published at? 
Zurich in 1836, this notice is abridged) has shown that it 
is unquestionably the work of several copyists, written at 
diflTerent times, "and that it was finished durin? the adminis- 
tration of Hartmotus, abbot of St. Gbll, who died a. d. 984. 
During that period the ancient Scottish handwriting pre* 
vailed in Switzerland, many learned Scotsmen having settled 
there This manuscript may therefore be refeired to th* 
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ninth or tentb century : from its general resemblanee— -not ( 
to say coincidence— -with the handwriting of the Codex 
Boernerianus of the Epistles (described in pa^e 233.^, it is 
not improbable that these two manuscripts originally rormed 
two parts of tlie same volume. Dr. Scholz could not obtain 
permission to collate tluo Code-x San-Gallensls : he has 
noted it with tho letter a, having cited it on John viii. from 
Gerbert's Travels, published in 177?, who first apjjears to 
have inspected it; and from the readmgs there- given he 
considers it as following the Alexandrine recension. 

IT. The Codices Manners-Suttootawi are a choice col- 
lection of manuscripts, in the archiepiscopal library at Lam- 
beth, which were purchased and presented to that library b^ 
Archbishop Dr. Charles Manners Sutton. They are- princi- 
pally the collection made by the Rev. J. D. Carlyle, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, durtn«r his> 
travels in the East, with a view to a critical edition of the 
New Testament, with various readings : which, however, 
was never undertaken, in consequence of his decease.' Of 
these manuscripts (whijch aw chiefly of the New Testa- 
ment) the following are particularly worthy of notice, on 
account of the harvest of various lections which they may 
be expected to aftord : — ^ 

1. No« 1 17&. is a manuscript of the four Gossels^ written 
on vellum, in quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The two first verses 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel are wanting. 
At the end of this manuscript, on a single leaf^ there are 
part of the last verse of' the seventh chapter of Saint John^s 
Gospel and the first eleven verses of the eighth chapter^ 

2. Noi. 1176. is another manuscript of the four Gospels, 
on vellum, in quarto, written in the twelfth century. On 
the first leaf there are some figures painted and gilt, which 
have nearly disappeared f>om age. This is followed by the 
chapters of the four Gospels. 

3. No. 1177. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, on 
vellum, of the twelfth century, which is very muck muti- 
lated in the beginning. 

4. No. 1178. contains the foar Gospels, most beautifully 
written on vellUm, in quarto, in the tenth century. The 
first seven verses and part of the eighth verse of th» first 
chapter of Saint Mtitthew's Gospel are wanting. 

5. No. 1179. contains the four Gospels, mutilated at the 
beginning and end. It is on vellmn, in quarto, of the 

iwelf\h century. 

G— 8. Nos. 1182, 1183. and 1186. aie manuscripts, con- 
taining the Acts of ttie Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the whole of Saint Paul's Epistles. They are all written 
in quarto and on paper. No. 1182. is of the twelfth cen- 
tury : the eoBclusioa of St. John's First Epistle, and the 
subsequent pact of thia manuscript to the end, have been 
added by a later hand. No. 1183. is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. No« 1 185. is of the fifteenth century, and is mutilated 
at the end. 

!). No. 1186b is a quarto manuscript on velliim, written 
in the eleventh century^ and contains the Epistles of Saint 
Paul and the Apocalypse. It is unfortunately mutilated at 
the beginning and end. It commences with Bom. xvi. 15. 

«• . .woLf (that is, Oxu^T^cr) »au twc ovf ouruc Tatrrstc «>4cvc,— . . . . 
|M?s (that is Oli/mpas) and all the saitUa urhich arc with them : 
nni ijt.ends w^itli the words, vri t» d^g6t» xt^^rtc A/u«y,-*..on thfi 
tkrone, sayings J men* Rev. xix. 4. The Rev* H. J. Tedd 
has given a fac-simile of this precious manuscript in his 
Catak»gue of the Manuscripts in the Archicpiscopal Library 
at Lan^eth.. 

10—19. Nes. H87— 1189. are evangelisteria or lessons 
from the four Gospels, written on vellum in the thirteenth 
3entury. 

t Six of these pfeciomi WBS. havinf been reclaiined by the Patriarcll 
of Jerusalem, .i» bnvinji b«*en l<^iit onty to Professor Carlyle, tbey were 
rctiimed to him in IMT,. by hin Grace the Abchdishop or CANTetBURy. 
Full particulars relative to this transaction, so honourable to the noble 
and munificent chnmcter ef tbe Primate of all England, may be seea in 
tbe Rev. H. J. Todd's ''Account of Greek Manuscripts, chiefly Biblical, 
Fbich had benn In the Pos^essinn of the late Professor Carlvie, the greater 

rt of which are now deposited tn the AreNepteoopal Ubrary at Lam« 
Palace." London. [1(118.2 6vQ. 



13. No. 1190. is a manuscript on velUun, written wiih 

singular neatness in the thirteentli century. Formerly i> 
contained tbe Acts of tlie Apostles, and the Catholic Epis- 
tles, together with the w^bole of Saint Paul's Epistles. It it 
sadly mutilated and torn, both in the middle and at the end. 

14. No. 1 LO I .. is. a lecUonaiy, ilcora the Acts of the Apns* 
ties and Uie Epistles. It is. on vellura, in quaitto, of tht 
thirteenth century. It is mutilated both, ai: the beginning 
and end. All the preceding manuscripts wece brought by 
Professor Carlyle from the Greek fslauds.. 

15 — 17. Nos^ 1194, 1195, aod 1196. ace Ire tionaaesfrox 
the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles. They are on veU 
lum, in quarto, and were written fn the thirteenth century. 
No. 1194. is mutilated at the end: the writing of this ma- 
nuscript is singularly neat, and* many of the letters are gilL 
No. 1195. is also mutilated, at the beginning, and No. 1196, 
at the end'. 

18. No. 1*192: is a very beautiful manuscript of die fou- 
GospeTsi fn quarCO„ written on vellum in tlie tbtrteendr 
century. 

19. No. 1 193« is a lectionary. from the four G'ospA, also 
written on vellum, in tff e thirteenth century. It is rautilalE J 
at the end. The sfx last manuscripts, Nos. ?191: — 1196., 
were brought from Syrra..' 

III. The Codices Bun^ncrANi form part of the Collection 
of Classical and other Ancrent Afanuscripts. now deposited 
in the Library of the British UToseam. They were pur- 
chasjsd, under the sanction of parlfament; of the representa- 
tives of the late Rev. Dr. Charles Bomey, m the year 1319. 
In this collection there are many valuable Greek and Latci 
manuecripls of the Scriptures. The fblK>wfng aie tbnst 
which contain the New Testament, entire or in pait^ whio 
do not appear to have been hitherto collated :-— 

1. No. 18. contains the four Gospels, elegantly writia» 
on vellum, b^ one Joasaph, in the year 6874., or a* m. 1366. 
The letters m the fwst yages of the sections are of goM. 
To each Gospel is prefix^ an index of chapters ; and a. 
synaxarion, or tabic of ecclesiastical lessons from the Epis- 
tles is subjoined. 

9l Nc 19. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, writtea 
on vellum in tbe eleventh century. It has pictures of the 
evangelists and omamsBts yre^xed to the sections. Tliii 
manuscript formerly belonged to the library of San Lorecto 
in the Escurftil. 

3. No. 20. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, on n\r 
lorn, written by one Theophylus, a monk, in the year 679X 
or A. D. 1285. It has pictures of the evangel i3ts, and ^ 
Eiisebian canons are prefixed; There ana uso argumeats 
and tables oC the chapters eCtiis several Gospels : and at tb 
end there is an eclogadion of the four Gospels, that is, atabb 
of tbe beginning and end of each Gospel throughout the yeas* 
together with a synaxarion. 

4. No. 31. is a manuscript of tbe foux Gospels, very 
neatly written on paper by one Theodore, 9i monk, io tlis 
year 6800, or a. n. 1392. 

5. No. 22. is an evangel isterinnn on veUuiB, written in 
1330. 

6. No. 23. is sn imperfbot raannseript, en vellum, coih 
taining the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and Jobo 
i. — ^viii. 14. It was probably written in the twelftti ceih 
tury.' A synaxarion and the epistle of Euschius to Carpi- 
anus are prefixed, with tables of the chapters of the seveial 
Gospels. 

IV. The CoDiCKS Bvtlbiuvi are a choice collection d 
manuscripts in the libvarv ef the Rt Rev. Samuel Butler, 
IK.D., Bishop of Lichfield, to whom tho author is indebted 
for the following critical notices of them. 

1. Novum TssTAMSNTeM, Gri^e. This manuscript is a 
very thick octavo, of the tw^elflh century, on vellum. It 
contains the whole of the New Testament, except the Apoe» 

• Catatofue of tbe MBS. fn the ArcbiepiAcnpal Library at I^ambetlL By 
tbe Rev. H. J. T)>dd, pp. 961, Wk London, 1812. folto. 

• Cntalogne of the M anuscrlpte in the British Muf^^n. Vol. 1. Put 11 
(pit. IJh«. llSflL Bibll9tbeec Burnelase) pp. 3—^ 
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I jpse, and has, generally, the best readings. At the begin- 
ningr it has the Eusebian canons ; and at the end there are 
several Psalms and extracts from the Old Testament. This 
manuscript is written in a small clear black character, with 
a few illuminations ; one of which (among the Psalms and 
extracts from the Old Testament) is a representation of 
David slaying Goliath, who is bearing the kite-shaped 
shield, which went out of use about 3ie middle of the 
twelfth century. This mMuscript has not been collated. 

3. NoTUM Tkstahentum, Greece. It is a large folio 
volume, on vellum, containing the entire text of the New 
Testament, including the Apocalypse, and is written in a 
fine bold hand, with stops and accents throughout: the 
initial letters and running titles at the top, and often at the 
bottom of each page, are in characters of gold. It has the 
Kusebian titKu imS Mi^a>MA in the margins, and a collection 
of the whole before each book, in gold letters. The Gos- 
pels are placed first : to that of St Matthew is prefixed a 
table of ecclesiastical lessons. To the Gospels succeeds 
the Acts of the Apostles, the seven Catholic Epistles, and 
the Epistles of Saint Paul, at the end of which is the date, 
Oct. 11 1368. Last of all comes the Apocalypse. The 
disputed clause in 1 John v. 7. is omitted. This most 
splendid manuscript, which is uninjured by worm or damp, 
is marked in Griesbacb*s Prolegomena, (sect, vii.) No. 107. 
and 201. It has be|^ very imperfectly collated. 

3. QuATUoR EvANGBLiA, Grece. This fine manuscript, 
which is a short thick folio on vellum, dated a. d. 1336, has 
not yet been collated : it is interesting, as havin? been 
brought to the Rev. Dr. Butler from Mount Sinai. It is in 
the original thick wooden binding, ornamented with silver 
knobs, which (it is believed) are designed to represent 
pomegranate flowers. This manuscript is written in a bold 
hand, with black ink, and is illuminated with rude portraits 
of the Evangelists. 

4. QuATuoR EvANOiLiA, GrsBce. This mannseript, writ- 
ten on cotton paper, in quarto, is of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. It is evidently the work of two different 
transcribers, and has not been collated. 

5. EvANOBLisTERiuM, Gnecc. This manuscript is a fine 
folio volume, on vellum, of the eleventh century : it was 
brought from Constantinople, and has not yet been col- 
lated. 

6. Some Fraomeiits of the Gospel or Saiht Matthew, 
comprised in six leaves of vellum, in small folio, of the 
twelfth century. They are beautifully written in double 
columns. 

V. Although the industry of Dr. Scholz and his prede- 
cessors, who have correctly collated manuscripts of the New 
Testament, has left but few unexplored, yet the industry and 
research of Dr. Haenel have enabled him to point out some 
which have never yet been collated. The following notices 
of Greek manuscripts are collected by Scholz', from his 
Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum'^, in which elaborate 
compilation the libraries are alphabetically arranged in order 
of the places where the manuscripts are preserved. 

1. The Codex Bibliothecje Atrebatensis (a manuscript 
at Arras, in France) contains the New Testament, written 
on ▼ell urn in the fifteenth century. 

2. The Codex Bibliotheca Carpentoracteivsis (at Car- 
pentras, in the south of France) contains the New Testament, 
kvritten on vellum in the sixth century, in uncial characters. 

3. The Codex Bibliotheca Saint Genovepa 4. A. 35. 
[at Paris) contains an ancient Greek copy of Saint Paul's 
lii^pistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 

4. The Codex Bibliotubca Pictaviensis (at Poictiers) 
;on tains the New Testament written on paper. No date is 
issigned to this manuscript in Haenel's catalogue. 

5. The Codex Bibliothecjb Basileensis B. YI. 29., 

>n Yellum, contains the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic 
ilpistles, and those of St. Paul. 

» Nov. Tett Vol 11. Prntei;. pp. li. lh. liv. lt. 

« c;atalnf i Librorum Maniucriploram, qui in BibliothecU OalllK, Rel- 
ftfilft, llelvii. BritaniiuB M., HtepaokB, LuiiUniB, aMerTmntur ; nunc 
trimiun cdiiift D. tiuetavo Uaskbl. LIpata, 1890. 4to. 



6. The Codex Bibliothecjb Basileensis B. II. 6. coi^ 

tains the Acts and Epistles accurately written on vellom. 

6. The Codices Escurialensis Bibliotrecjb are six 
manuscripts in the library of the Escurial, which contain 
the Acts of the Apostles ; one has the ApocalypSe, and four 
have St. Paul's Epistles. 

7. A manuscript (No. 207.) of an unknown library of 
manuscripts, of which John Lamy has given a catalogue in 
his Delieix Eruditorum, It is said to contain the Gospels 
and Acts. 

8. An Evangelisterium, written on vellum, in the Li- 
brary of Besan^on. 

9. A manuscript in the Library of the Royal Institute at 
Paris, on vellum, containing the Gospel of St. John. 

10. The Codex Glasguensis Bibliothecje Q. 3. 35, 36., 
in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, contains an Evan- 
gelisterium written in the eleventh century. [This and the 
two following manuscripts were purchased by Dr. Hunter, 
at the sale of the Rev. Coesar de Missy *s library.] 

H. The Codex Bibliothecje Glasguensis Q. 133, 193. 
contains [two copies of] the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh century. 

13. The CoDBx BiBLioTUECiB Glasguensis S. 8. 141. 
contains the Gospel of St. John, together with the epistles 
of Brutus [written in the fifteenth century]. 

13. A manuscript in the library of Sir Thomas Prilups, 
Bart, of Middle Hill, in the county of Worcester, purchased 
by that gentleman at Ghent. It contains the Gospels writ- 
ten on vellum in the thirteenth century. 

14. The Codex Bibliotheca Edinburgensis Universi- 
TATis, is a manuscript of the four Gospels, in the Library 
of the University of Edinburgh% to which it was presented 
in 1650 by Sir John Chiesley, KnL, who brought it from 
the east. It is written on vellum, in octavo, in the eleventh 
century, and in the ordinary or cursive Greek characters : 
and it consists of one hundred and seventy-four leaves, 
besides sixteen leaves at the beginning which appear to be 
the titles of chapters. Prefixed to the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark are the remains of two illuminations, upon a gold 
ground, representing one evangelist as writing and the other 
as holding up his gospel : but, with the exception of the 
heads, the design is almost wholly obliterated. In a manu- 
script catalomie of the University Library, written about the 
year 1700, Mr. Robert Henderson, the librarian at that time, 
states that its date is about the year 700 : but the character 
of the writing (which is full of contractions) proves that it 
is not and cannot be anterior to the eleventh century. Either 
from damp, or from the bad quality of the ink, the writing 
of this manuscript is so frequently almost obliterated, as to 
render the collation of it extremely difficult : and, what in 
a critical point of view is far worse, the readings which 
miffht be obtained from such collation would oflen neces- 
sanly be conjectural. 

15. The Codex Bibliothecjb Toletanje (Toledo, in 
Spain) contains the four Gospels, written in the fourteenth 
century. 



SECTION III. 
ON the ancient versions or THE scriptures. 

Next to manuscripts. Versions afford the greatest assist- 
ance in ascertaining critically the sacred text, as well as in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. *• It is only by means 
of versions that they, who are ignorant of the origrmal lan« 
guages, can at all learn what the Scripture contains ; and 
every version, so far as it is just, conveys the sense of 
Scripture to those who understand the language in whieh 
it is written.*' 

Versions may be divided into two classessi aneierU and 

> For ttate account of the Edinkuffih manuscript, the author It indeMtd 
to the Rev. Dr. BruDton, princfpal librarian of tbe Unlvaraitjr, and tft 
David Laing, Eaq of Edinburgh. 
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modem .* the former were made immediately from the ori^- 
nal languages by persons to whom they were familiar ; and 
who, it may be reasonably supposed, had better opportunities 
for ascertaining the force and meaning of words, than more 
recent translators can possibly have. Modern versions are 
those made in later times, and chiefly since the Refsrmation ; 
they are useful for explaining the sense of the inspired 
writers, while ancient versions are of the utmost importance 
both for the cxicicismr and interpretation of the Scnptures. 
The piesent section wiH therefore be appropriated to giving 
un aceovBt of those which axe most esteemed for their aati- 
qjuity and excellence. > 

liie principal Ai^cient Yersions, which illustrate the 
Scriptures, are tiie Chaldee Paraphrases, generally called 
Targums, the Septuagint, or Alexandrian Greek Versioo, 
the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
and what are called the fifth, sixth, and seventh versiona 
(of which latter translations fragments oaly are extant), 
together with ^0 Syriac, and Latin or Tulgate Teisions^ 
Althoagh the autbois of these versions did net flourish at the 
time when the Hebrew language was spoken, yet they en- 
joyed many advantages for understanding the *Bible, espe- 
«;ially the Old Testament, which are not possessed by the 
modems : for, living near the time when tfiat language Was 
vernacular, they could learn by tradition the true signification 
of some Hebrew words, which is now forgotten. Many of 
tliem also being[ Jews, and from their childhood accustomed 
to hear the rabbins explain l^e Scriptures, the study of which 
they dilt^ntly cultivated, and likewise speaking a dialect 
allied to tfce Hebrew, — ^they could not but become well ac- 
anainted with the lattec Hence it may be safely inferred 
that the ancient versions generally give the true sense of 
Scripture, and' not unfiDequently in passages wheve it could 
scarcely be discoversd by any other means. All the ancient 
versions, indeed, are of great mnportance both in the criticism, 
as well as in the interpretation, of the sacred wutings, but 
they are not all witnesses of equal value ; fei the authority 
of the different versions depends partly on the age and 
country oftheir respective authors, partly on the text whence 
their translations were made, and partly on the ability and 
fidelity with whieh they were executea. It will therefore 
be not ixrelevant to oflex a short historical notice of the prin- 
cipal versions above mentioned, as well as of some othex; 
ancient versions of less cdebrity perhaps, but which have 
been beneficially consulted by biblical cntics* 

§ 1. ON TR TARSimS, OR CHALDEE PARAPHIUSXS OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. Targtim tf OnkeUt ; — II. Q/f the Pteudo^onathan / — ^III. 
The Jepitalem Targum ,• — Iv . The Tavffum of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel ; — V. TTie Targtm on the Hagiographa ; — VI. 
The Tarffum on the MegiUoth ;^Ta. \UL IX. Three 
Targtinu on the iook of Esther j — X, A Targum on the 
booka of Chronielet^jr—XL Heal vahtr of the different 
Targum*. 

The Chaldee word bijvi (Torgum) signifies, in general, 
any version or explanation; but this appellation is more 
particularly restricted to iS^e versions or paraphrases of the 
Old Testament, executed i» the East-Aramean or Chaldee 
dialect, as it is usuall]^ called. These Targams are termed 
paraphrases or expositions, because they are rather com- 
ments and explications, than literal translations of the text : 
they are written in the Chaldee tongue, which became fami- 
liar to the Jews after the tnne of thehr captivity in Babylon, 
and was more known to them than the Hebrew itself: so 
tfiat, when the law was ^* read in the synagogne every Sal^- 
bath-day,'* in pore biblical Hebrew, an explanation was 
subjoined to it in Chaldee ; in order to render it intelligible 
to tne people, who had but an imperfect knowledge of the 

"Tiis practice, as already observed, 
as there are no traces 01 any written 



Hebrew language. This practice, as already observed, 
originated with fiaia :• 



t For an account of the principal Modern VERSiofrs, the rttLAer Is re- 
ferrcd to the Bibliooraphical Appe.ndix to Vol. II. Part I. Chap. I. Sect. VI. 

• t^e p. 190. tupra. Our account of the Chaldee paraphraseB is drawn up 
frttta a careful conalderatioo of what haa been written on iheni, by Carpzov, 
in Ilia Ciitica Sacra, part ii. c. i. pp. 430-4SI. ; Biahop Wahon, Frol. c. 12. 
sect. <i- PP- 668—592. ; Leuaden, In Philolof. Hebrieo-Mixt. Di8a.T. ▼!. and 
vif. ppu 3&— 68. ; Dr. Prideaax, Connection, part ii. book viii. aub anno 37. 
B. c. vol. iii. pp. 631—656. (edit. I7I8.) Korlhoit, De Tariis Scripture Edi- 
tionibua, c. iti. pp.34— 51.; Pfeiffer, Critica Sacra, cap. viH. aect. ii. (Op. 
loin, il.jjp. 750—771.) and in hia Trealiae de Theolojtia JudaicA, Ac. Eier- 
rit. ii. flbid, torn. ii. pp. 868- €89.) ; BaoeriCritica Sacra, tract, iii. pp. a=«— 
3U8. ; Kainbach, Inat. Rerm. Sacrs, pp. 6a>— 611. : Pictet, Theolo^e Chrfe. 
tienne, torn. i. p. 145. et to. ; Jahn, introdoctio ad Libro.1 Veteria Fcedf ria, 
Dp. 60-^& ; ud Wshnera Aotiquitalei EbrMoran, lom. L pp. 166—170. 



Taigums prior to Uioae of Onkeloa and JonathaD, who an 

aupvoKd to have lived about the time cf our Saviour, it is 
hignly probable that these paraphrases were ai first nicrfJj 
oral ; that, subsequently, the ordinary glosses on the more 
difiieult passages were committed to writinv; and that, ai 
the Jews were bound by an ordinance of their elders to pos- 
sess a copy of the liiw, these glesses were either afterwards 
collected together and deficicneies in then suppUad, cr ntv 
and connected paraphrases were formed. 

There are at prr sent extant t^ paraphrases on diffrrfBt 

farts of the Old Testament, three of which ccmpris^ the 
^entaleuch, or five books of Moses :-^l. llie Targum of 
Onkelos; 2. That falsely ascribed to Joapthan, and usurliy 
cited as the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan ; and, 3. TliC 
Jerusalem Targum ; 4. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzzi*^, 
0. ^. the son of Uzxiel^^on the f rcphets; 5. The Targum cf 
Kabbi Joseph the blino, er one-eyed, on the Hngiographa; tL 
An anonymous TaTjjum on the five Megtllotli, or books cf 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesitistes, Song of Solomon, and the Lamio- 
taiions of Jeremiah ; 7, 8, 9. Tnxed Targams on the book cf 
Esther ; aad, 10. A Targum or paraphrase on the two books 
of Chronicles. These Targums^ taken together, form a coa- 
tiaued paraphrase en the Old Testament, with the eaceptica 
of the books of Daaiel, Ezra, aad Nehemiah (ancientTy re- 
puted to be part of Ezra) ; whieh being for the most pait 
written in Chaldee^ it has been conjectured that do para- 
phrases were written on them, as being unoeeesaary ; though 
Dr. Pridcaux is of opinion thatf.Targui^ wsie compeaed oa 
the^se hooks also, which have perished in tht lapse of ages. 

The language, in which these paraphrases are composed^ 
varies in purity according to the time when thev were re- 
spectively written. Thus, the Targums of Onkelos and tin 
rseudo-Jonathan arc much purer than the others, approxi- 
mating very nearly to the Aramaean dialect in which seme 
parts of Daniel and Ezra are written, except, indeed, this 
the erthography does not always conespond ; while the ks- 
guage of the later Targums whence toe rabbinical dialect 
denves its source is far more impure, and is intermixed vith 
barharous and foreign words. Originally, all the Chaldee 
paraphrases were written without vowel-points, like all otha 
oriental manuscripts ; but at length some persons ventaied 
to add points to them, thomgh very erroneously, and this 
irregular jpunctuatitn was retained in ti&e Yenice and ctbtf 
early editions of the Hebrew Bible. Some fur&er tmpt. 
feet attempts towards regular pointing were made both in th» 
Complutensian and in the Antwerp Polyglotts, until at leng& 
the elder Buxtorf, ia his edition of tlie Hebrew Bible pub- 
lished at Basil, undertook the thankless task^ of improviag 
the punctuation of the Targams, according to such rules u 
he had formed from the pomting which he had found in the 
Chaldee aarts of the hooks of Daniel and Ezra; and his 
method of punctuatioa is followed in Bishop Walto&s 
Polyglott. 

1. The Taroum op Onkelos. — ^It is not known with cer- 
tainty at what time Onkelos flourished, nei of what natioa 
he was : Professor Eichhom eonjfcctures that he was a Dative 
of Babylon, first, because he is mentioned in the Babylooiik 
Talmud ; secondly, because his dialect is not the Ohaldte 
spoken in Palestine, but much purer, and more closely le- 
sembling the style of Daniel and Ezra; aad, lastly, because 
he has not interwoven any of tkose fabulous narratives v> 
which the Jews of Palestme were so much attached, and 
from which they could with difficulty refrain. The gwjc- 
rally received opinion is, that he was a proselyte to Jadaism^ 
and a disciple of the celebrated Rabbi Hillel, who flourished 
about fifty years before the Christian sera; aad conse^uratly 
that Onkelos was contemporary with oar Saviour: Bai;e! 
and Jahn, however, place hkn ia the second century. H^ 
Targum of Onkelos comprises the Pentateuch of five books 
of Moses, and is justly preferred to all the others bodi by 
Jews and Christians, on account of the purity of its style, 
and its general freedom from idle legends. It is rather a 
version than a paraphrase, and renders the Hebrew text won) 
for word, with so much accaracy aad exactness, that beia^ 
set to the same musical notes, with the original Hebrew. 1: 
coald be read or cantillated in the same tone as the latter is 
the public assemblies of the Jews. And this we find was 
the practice of ^e Jews up to the time of Kabbi Elias Le 
vita; who flourished in the early part of the sixteenth era 
tury, and expressly states that the Jews read the law in thirif 

> Pcre Sifnon, Hist. Crit, da Vianx Teat Iit. tt. c. TiiL baa censored ^*i 
torfa mode of pointing the Chaldee paraphraaea with great we^^mj ; o» 
aerring, that he would have dose ranch better if he Wad more dB^vad^ 
axamlned naaoicripta that wsn oiore cocrccttj pniaied 
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pacogaes, fiist in Hebiew and then in the Tvtgam of 
;nl<elos. This Targum has heen translated into Latin hy 
Ufoiiso de i^mora, Paolus Fagins, Bemardinus Baldus, and 
kndrew de Leon of Zamora.' 
II. The second Tar^om, which is a more liberal paTaphiase 
f the Pentateuch than the preceding, is usually called the 
Taroum of the Pseudo-Jonathan, being ascribed by many 

Jonathan Ben Uaziel, who wrote the much esteemed para- 
ihrase on the prophets. But the difference in the strle and 
liction of this Targum, which is Tory impure, as well as in 
he method of paraphrasing adopted m it, clearly proves that 
t could not have been written by Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who 
ideed sometimes indulges in aflegories, and has introduced 

few oarbarisms; but this Tarmim on the law abounds with 
le most idle Jewish legends titat can well be conceived : 
rhich, together with the barbarous and forei^ words it 
3ntains, render it of very Uttie utility. From its mention- 
\g the six parts of the Ihlmud (on Exod. xxvi. 9,\ which 
ampliation was not written till two centuries after the birth 
f Uhrist; — CanstantinopU (on Num. xxiv< 19.), which city 
as always called Byzantium until it received its name from 
onstnntine the Great, in the beprinning of the fourth oen- 
iry ; the LombardB (on Num. xxiv. 34.;, whose first irrop- 
on into It^ did not take place until the year 57Q; and the 
\rks Ton Gen. x. 2.), who did not become conspicuous till 
le middle of the sixth century^eamed men are unani- 
lously of opinion that this Tanrum of the Pseudo-Jonathan 
auld not have been written before the seventh, or even the 
tghth century. It was probably compiled from older inter- 
retations. This Chaldee paraphrase was translated into 
atin by Anthony Ralph de Chevalier, an eminent French 
totestant divine, in the sixteenth century. 

III. The Jerusalem Targum, which also paraphrases the 
?e books of Moses, derives its name firom the dialect in 
hich it is composed. It is by no means a connected para- 
hrase, sometimes omitting whole verses, or even chapters ; 
t other times explaining only a single word of a verse, of 
rhich it sometimes gives a twofold interpretation; and at 
thers, Hebrew words are inserted without an^ explanation 
rhatever. In many respects it corresponds with the para- 
hrase of the Pseudo-Jonathan, whose legendary tales are 
ere frequently repeated, abridged, or expanded. From the 
npurity of its style, and the number or Greek, Latin, and 
ersian words which it contains. Bishop Walton, Carpzov, 
^'o\fiu9,and many other eminent philologers, are of opinion, 
lat it is a compilation by several authors, and consists of 
Ktracts and collections. From these internal evidences, the 
Dmmencement of the seventh century has been assigned as 
s probable date ; but it is more likely not to have been writ- 
in before the eighth or perhaps the ninth century. This 
*arcrum was also translated into Latin by Chevalier and by 
'rancis Taylor. 

IV. The Taroum or Jonathan Ben UzziEl. — ^According 
> the talmudical traditions, the author of this paraphrase was 
hief of the eighty distinguished scholars ot Rabbi HiUel 
le elder, and a fellow-disciple of Simeon the Just, who bore 
le infant Messiah in his arms : consequently he would be 
parly contemporary with Onkelos. Wolnus,' however, 
iopts the opinion of Dr. Prideaux, that he flourished a short 
me before the birth of Christ, and compiled the work which 
ears his name, from more ancient Targums, that had been 
reserved to his time by oral tradition. From the silence of 
'rigen and Jerome concerning this Targum, of which they 
>uld not but have availed themselves if it had really existed 

1 their time, and also from its being cited in the Talmud, 
>th Bauer and Jahn date it much later than is generally ad- 
itted : the former, indeed, is of opinion, that its true date 
innot be ascertained ; and the latter, from the inequalities 
' style and method observable in it, considers it as a com- 
lation from the interpretations of several learned men, made 
»out the close of the thijd or fourth century. This parar 
irase treats on the Prophets, that is (according to the Jew* 
h classification of the sacred writings), on the books of 
>shua. Judges, 1 & 2 Sam. 1 & 2 Kings, who are termed the 
rt-nier prophets ; and on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezeldel, and the 
reive minor prophets, who are designated as the laJUer pro- 
lets. Though the style of this Targum is not so pure and 
e^nt as that of Onkelos, yet it is not disfigured oy those 
gendary tales and numerous foreign and barbarous words 

» The folleil fnfbmiitloD, eooeerning Um Tinuiii of Onkelofl^ la to be 
and in the dlequMlton of O. a Winer, entitled De Onkeloeo ejoaqoe 
kraphcMl CtekJeion Di»ert«tio, 4to. LipiISi 1890. 
• iwMlott^ce Hebraice. ton. L p. lliO. 



which abound isi iSeM Iktter l^aigdiAs^ Botli>tii» Ittgnaga 
and method of inttifnre^tion, kowevcri are irregularTm me 
exposition of the fonner prophets, the text is more closely 
rendered than in that eii' tne latter, which is less accarat»,«0 
well as more paraphrastlo^ and interspersed with some tm- 
ditions and fabulous legendfKf- In order to attadi the gvsaleF 
authority to the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uznel, the Jews,, 
not satisfied with maldng kim oontemporaiy with the pro* 

Ehets Malachi, Zachariah, and Haggai, ana asserting thai 
e received it from their lips, have rMSted, that while Joni^ 
than was composing his paraphnse^ there was an eerthquakr 
for f OT^ leagues around iiim ; and liiat if any bird happened^ 
to pass over hino, or a fly alighted en his jpaper whue wri^ 
ting, they were immediately consumed by wt^ fiom heaven,, 
wiuiout any injury being sustained either by kis nersen o» 
his paper ! ! 'fhe whole of this Targum was tnn8latedtinti> 
Latin by Alfonzo de Zamora, Andrea de Leon, and Conrad 
Pellican; and the paraphrase on the twelve minor prophets, 
by Immanuel Tremellius. 

v. The Taroum oh thb Cstitbim, HAGioosAFBA,^iFHoly 
Writings, is ascribed by some Jewish writers to JRafJoat^ of 
Rabbi Joseph, snmamsd the one-eyed or blind, who ie said 
to have becni at the head ef the academy at Sora, in the third 
century; though others affirm that its author is unknown. 
The s^le is barbarous, impure, and very unequal, interspened 
with numeroue digressions and l^ndary narratives: od 
which account the younger Buxtort; and after him. Bauer 
and Jahn, are of opinion that the whole is a compilation of 
later times; and tnis sentiment appears to be the most coi^ 
rect Dr. Prideaux characterizes its language as the most 
corrupt Chaldee of the Jerusalem dialect. The translators of 
the preceding Targum, together with Alias Montanus, have 
given a Latin version of this Targum. 

YI. The Targum on thb Mboili.qtii, or five books of 
Eoclesiastes, Son^ of Sonss, Lamentations of Jeremiah^ 
Ruth, and Esther, is evidenuy a compilation by several per- 
sons : the barbarism of its style, numerous digressions, and 
idle legends which are inserts, all concur to prove it to be 
of late date, and certainly not earlier than the sixth century. 
The paraphrase on the book of Ruth and the Lomentatione 
of Jeremiah is the best executed portion ; Eeelesiastes ie 
more freely paraphrased ; but the text of the Song of Solo- 
mon is absolutely lost amidst the diffuse drcumaaiption of its 
author, and his dullglosses and fiibulous additions. 

VII. VIII. IX. llie Tbbsb Targums on tbr Book op 
EsTHBR. — ^This book has always been held in the highest 
estimation by the Jews ; which circumstance induced them 
to translate it repeatedly into the Chaldee dialect. Three 
paraphrases on it have been printed : one in the Antwerp 
rolyglott, which is much shorter and contains fewer digres- 
sions than the others ; another in Bishop Walton's Polwott 
which is more diffuse, and comprises more numerous Jewish 
fables and traditions ; and a third, of which a Latin version 
was published by Francis Taylor ; ^and which, according to 
Carpzov, is more stupid and diffuse than either of the pre- 
ceding. They are idl three of very late date. 

X. A Targum on thb Books of Chronicles, which for a 
long time was unknown both to Jews and Christians, was 
discovered in the library at Erfurt, belongingto the ministeis 
of the Augsburg confession, by Matthias Trederick Beck; 
who published it in 1680, 3;, 4, in two quarto volumes. 
Another edition was published at Amsterdam by the learned 
David Wilkins (Hlo, 4to.), from a manuscript in the uni- 
versitv library at Cambridge. It is more complete than 
Beck^ edition, and supplies many of its deficiences. This 
Taxsum, however, is ot very little value ; like all the other 
Ch^dee paraphrases, it blends legendary tales with the na^ 
rative, and introduces numerous Greek words, such as 
»X^^ '^ofisw, <if >«rt &c. 

XI. Of all the Chaldee paraphrases above noticed, the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzaiel are most 
highly valued by the Jews, who implicitly receive their ex- 
positions of doubtful passages. Shickhard, Mayer, Helvi« 
cue, Leusden, Hottinser, and Dr. Prideaux, have conjectured 
that some Chaldee l^rgum was in use in the synagogue 
where our Lord read Isa. Ixi. 1,2. (Luke iv. 17 — 19.) ; and 
that he quoted Psal. xxii. 1. when on the cross (Matt xviL 
46.), not out of the Hebrew text, but out of a Chaldee para^ 
phrase. But there does not appear to be sufficient ground 
for this hypotibesis : for as the Chaldee or East Aramvan 
dialect was spoken at Jerusalem, it is at least as probable 
that Jesus Christ interpreted the Hebrew into the vernacular 
dialeot in the fint ioBtanoe, as that he should haveieed fnm 
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a Taijpun ; a jd, when on the cnws, it wiia perfectly natnral 
that he should speak in the same lanffQage« rather than in &e 
Biblical Hebrew ; which, we hare uiead^r seen, was culti- 
vated and studied by ^e priests and Lentea as a learned 
langruage. The Targum or Rabbi Joseph the Blind, in which 
the words cited by our Lord are to oe found, is 1k> long 
potUrior tc ^e time of his crucifixion, that it cannot be re- 
oeiyed as evidence. So numerous, indeed, are the yaiisp 
tions, and so arbitrary are the alterations oconninflr in the 
manuseriptB of the Cnaldee paraphrases, that Dr. ftennicott 
has clearly proved them to mive been designedly altered in 
compliment to the previously corrupted copies of the Hebrew 
text ; or, in other words, that ** alterations have been 
made wilfully in the Chaldee paraphrase to render that nara- 
phrase, in some places, more conformable to the words of 
the Hebrew text, where those Hebrew words are supposed 
to be right, but had themselves been corrupted.'^* But not- 
withstanding all their deficiencies and mterpolations, the 
Targums, especially those of Onkelos and Jonathan, are of 
considerable importance in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, not only as they supply the meanings of words or 
phrases occurring but once in the Old Testament, but also 
Decause ^ey reflect considerable light on the Jewish rites, 
ceremonies, laws, customs, usages, &c. mentioned or alluded 
to in both Testaments. But it is in establishing the genuine 
meaning of particular prophecies relative to the Meraiah, in 
opposition to the false explications of the Jews and Anti* 
tnnitarians, that these Targums are preeminently useful. 
Bishop Walton, Dr. Prideaux, Pfeiffer, Carpiov, and Ram- 
bach, nave illustrated this remark by numerous examides. 
Bishop Patrick, and Drs. Gill and Clarke, in their respective 
Commentaries on the Bible, have inserted many valuable 
elucidations from the Chaldee paraphrasts. Leusaen recom- 
mends that no one should attempt to read their writings, nor 
indeed to learn the Chaldee dialect, who ia not previously 
weU-nounded in Hebrew : he advises the Chaldee text of 
Daniel and Ezra to be first read either with his own Chaldee 
Manual, or with BuxtorTs Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon; 
after which the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan may be 
perused, viith the help of BuxtorTs Chaldee and S3mac 
Lexicoa, and of De Lara's work, De Corwementia Vocabukh 
rum Babbinicorum aim Qrmda d guilnudam aUu Unguis 
EuropsBis, Amstelodami, 1648, 4to.> Those, who may be 
able to nrocure it, may more advantageously study Mr. 
Riggs^s Mmwal of the ChaUee Language, Boston, (Massa- 
chusetts), 1832. 8vo. 

$ 3. ON TBE AKClEMT ORXIK yXBSlOlfS OF THE OLD TSSTAMXHT. 

I. The Skptuaoiht; — 1. BUtory of it j — 2, A critical ae» 
count of it» execution ; — 3. What manuocripte vere need 
by ito authoro ; — i. Account of the biblical labouro of 
Origen i — 5. Mtice of the receneione or edition* of iSt- 
oebiue and Pamphilue, of JLucian^ and of Beeychiuo / — 
6. Peculiar importante of the Septuagini Vernon in the 
criticitm and interpretation of the AVw Teetament^ — ^EL Ac» 
count of other Greek vereioru of the Old Tettament f 
— I. Vernon of A«.uii.a; — 2. Of TaxoiDGTioir ; — 8. Of 
Stxxachub ;— -4, 5, 6. AnvnyvMuo ver«tofi«<— III. Mefer» 
eneeo in ancient manutcripte to other vereione, 

L Amovg the Greek versions of the Old Testament, the 
Alexandrun or Septuagint, as it is generally termed, is 
the most ancient and valuable; and was held m so much 
esteem both by the Jews and by the first Christians, as to 
be constantly read in the synagogues and churches. Hence 
It is uniformly cited by the early fiithers, whether Greek or 
Latin, and from this version all the translations into o&er 
languages, which were anciently approved by the Christian 
church, were executed (with the exception of the Syiiac), 
as the Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Gothic, and Old Italic 
or the Latin Version in use before the time of Jerome : and 
to this day the Septuamnt is exclusively read in the Ureek 
and most other Onentd churchee.* This version has derived 

> Dr. Kennlcott's Second Dissertation, pv. 167—193. 

• See a notice of the principal editions of the Chaldee Faraphraiei in (be 
Biauoa&AnnoAi. kmsoa to Vol. n. Past 1. Chap. L Sbct. V. f 1. 

s Walton, Prol. c. ix. (pp. 333— 4G9.) ; from which, and from the Ibnowing 
authorities, oar account of the Septuaclnt is dertved. tIz. Bauer, Critica 
flacra, pp. 213—273. who has chiefly foOowed Hodj's book, herntfter no* 
(iced, in the history of the Septuagml veiaion : Dr. Prideaux, CoDacctkm, 
part li. boolc i. sub anno 277. nrol. ii. pp. 27—49.) ; Masch's Preface to nrt 
H. of his edition of Le Long's Bibliotheca Sacra, in which thebjatorT onna 
StpCiMfint Teraion is minolely examined ; Mon»t In Bmeal^ toL il. m^ 
8»-«. 101—119. i Carpcof, Ciitica Sacra, pp. 481-ai. ; Muchand Boer 
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its name either froni the Jevisli aeeoaBt of seventj^vo M 
sons having been employed to make U, orfrata its haTinir n! 
ceived the approbation of the Sanhedrin, or great ooaocil of 
the Jews, which consisted of seventy, or, more conectlr, tf 
seventy-two pemons. — Much uncertain^, however, has p» 
vailed conoemiuff the real history of tnia ancient TmtQi* 
and while some have strenuously advocated ita miraculoii 
and divine origin, other eminent philologists have laboonft 
to prove that it must have been executed by sevenl penoa 
and at diflSsrent times. 

1. According to one account, Ptolemy Philadelpluis, hu 
of Eflrpt, caused this tranalalion to be made ibr & mi 
the libraiy which he had founded at Alexandria, at then. 

5[uest and with the advice of the celebrated Demetiiiu P|^ 
ereus, his principal librarian. Fot this purpose it is k^oiH 
that he sent Aristeas and Andreas, two distugaished oioa 
of his court, to Jerusalem, on an embassy to Eleaiar,tka 
high-priest of the Jews, to request of the latter a oopj d(^ 
Hebrew Scriptures, and that there mi^t also be aeattotua 
seventy-two persons (six chosen out of eadi of the twem 
tribes), who were ^Qually well skilled in the Hebier uj 
Greek languages. These leaned men were aeoordinriT 
shut up in the island of Pharos: where, luvinff agnedik 
the translation of each period after a mutual eoDtereoce, De* 
metrius wrote down their version as they dictated it to liia; 
and thus, in the space of seventy-two cays, the whole va 
accomplished. This relation is derived from a letter ascribed 
to Aristeas himself, the authenticity of which has beei 
greatly disputed. If, as there is every reason to beliere k 
the case, this piece is a forgery, it was made at a nr; eadj 
period ; for it was in existence in the time of Josephns, vb 
has made use of it in his Jewish Antiquities. Tii Tencitf 
of Aristeas's narrative was not questioned ootil the ten- 
teenth or eighteenth century : at which time, indeed, biUki! 
criticism was, compontively, in its in^uicy. Viv^^ Set 
liger,* Van Dale/ Dr. Prideaux, and, above all. Dr. Hodj,' 
were the principal writers in the seventeenth and eigfateeati 
centuries who attacked the genuineness of the pieteoU 
narrative of Aristeas ; and though it was ably vindicated br 
Bishop Walton,« Isaac Vossius,* Whiston,'o Biett," vi 
other modem writers, the majority of the learned in oui on 
time are fully agreed in considering it as fictitious. 

Philo, the Jew, who also notices the Septnagint imm, 
was inioiant of moat of the circumstances narrated bj An* 
teat; but he relates others which appear not leas eitzMR^' 
naiT. According to him, Ptolemv PhUadelphns seat b 
Palatine for some learned Jews, wnose number he does ut 
specify : and these going over to the island of Pharos, tbeii 
executed so many distinct versions, all of which so aaok 
and uniformly agreed in sense, phrases, and worda^as pnnd 
them to have been not common interpreters; botmesprv 
phetically inspired and divinely- directed, who had even 
word dictated to them by the Spirit of God throoghoat tk 
entire translation. He adds that an annual festival was ak^ 
brated by the Alexandrian Jews in the Isle of Pharos, vkei 
the version was made, imtil his time, to preserve thenieoiaj 
of it, and to thank God for so great a benefit ^^ 

Justin Martyr, who flourished ia the middle of the seed 
century, about one hundred years after Philo, relates'^ a aai* 
lar story, with the addition of the sevtenty interpreters bei; 
shut up each in his own separate cell (whu» had bea 
erected for that purpose by order of Ptolemy PhiladelpbiiJ; 
and that here they composed so many cUstiflct Teoicsi. 
word for word, in the very same expressions, to the gns 
admiration of the kinjg; who, not doubting that this Tenin 
vraa divinely inspired, loaded the interpretera with hoaooa, 

oer'a edition of Le Long'a BibUothaca. Sacn, part iL voL U-v^ 21^9^ 
266—901. ; Thomaa, Introductlo fai Henneneuticam Sacram atrfaiqoe T(^ 
tamenti, pp. 22B-Q53. ; Harlea, Brevtor NeUtia Utteratum OnKC pfL» 
—643. ; and Renooan), Annalaa da I'lmprimerte dea Aldet. ten. l ftW 
See aUo Origenia Hexapla, a Mont&ocoi^ torn. L Pnelim. Ditt pp- 1'-* 
A full account of the manoaaripta an<f edlthma of the Greek ^f^^'^ 
then in the preface to fol. 1. af the edhion of the SeplngiRt • mmtatit 
by the lata Rer. Dr.HoliBe% af whiah an acooant la gifen » the i|fiw 
to VoL U. 
« In a note on Aofuatine de ClTitate Dei, lib. viii. c. 42. 

• In a note on EuaeUna'a Chronicle, no. mocxzxxv. 

• Oiaaertatio anper Ajiatea, de Lxxjnleroretibfia, Ac. Amit. Im » 
T De Kbliomm Groiconun Teztiboa, Venionibaa OrBcuy ec UBw 

Valgatft, libri It. cni prsmittltur AristeiB BlatDria, foli0| Oioii. 17% 

• ProL c. Ix. »3— la. pp. 338-369. 

• De '-^r*- Inlerpietl0ii% Hi^. Com. 166L 4to. , ^ _ 
•• In the Appendix to hia worlc on " Thelitenl AscanvBAinaitof flei^ 

tore Prophecfea,"' London, 1734. 9vo. ^ _,— . 

•> Diaaertalion on the Septnagint, kiRihopWatMi'aOoOieooatfiiM 

iogieg Traeta, iroL III. n.m ot Mff^ 
«sDeVlt^|fMlB,llfaLttr iaOUMrt.ad 
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and dismissed diem to CKeir own country, with magnificent 
preuenta. The good father adds, that the ruins of these cells 
MTcre vistble in his time. But this narrative of Justin's is 
directly at yariance with several ciAmmetanee» recorded by 
Aristeas ; such, for instance, as the pievioos conference or 
deliberation of the translators, rnid^ above all, the very im- 
portant point of the version beine dictated to Demetrius Pha- 
fereas. Epiphanios, a writer of the fourth centnry, attempts 
\o harmonize all these accounts by shutting up the translators 
two and two, in thirty-six cells, whdre they might consider 
or deliberate, and by statibning a copyist in each cell, to 
whom the translators dictated their labours : the result of all 
which was the production of thirty-six inspired versions, 
agreeing most uniformly together. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Samaritans havetradi>- 
tions in fevour of their version of the Pentatenc*- equally 
extravagant with those preserved by the Jews. \n toe S»- 
maritan* Chronicle of Abul Phatach, which was compiled; in 
the fourteenth century from ancient and raodemr authors both 
Hebrew and Arabic, there is a story to the following effect : — 
That Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the tenth year of nis reign, 
directed his attention to the difference-subsisting between'the 
Samaritans and Jews concemingr the*law ; tiie former receiving 
only the Pentateuch, and rejecting e^ry other work ascribed 
to the prophets by the Jews. In order to (toteimine this differ- 
ence, fte commanded the two nations to send deputies to 
Alexandria. 'Fhe Jews intrusted this mission- to- t/ffir, the 
Samaritans to Jiaron, to whom several other associates were 
added. Separate apartments, in a particular qaaiter of Alex- 
andria, were assigned to each of these strangera ; who were 
prohibited from having any personal mtercourse, and each of 
them had a Greek scnbe to write his veraion. Thus were 
the law and other Scriptures transited by the Samaritans ; 
whose version being most carefully exammed^ the king was 
convinced that Aehr text was more complete than that of the 
Jews. Such is the narra^ve of Abul Phatach, divested hew- 
ever of numerous marvellous circumstaneesr with whidi it has 
been decorated by the Samaritans ; who are not surpassed 
even by the Jews iir their partiality for idle legends. 

A ^t, buried under suen a mass of fables as the translation 
of the Septuagint has been bv the historians who have pre- 
tended to record it, necessarily loses all its historical charac- 
ter, which indeed we are fully justified in disregarding aho- 
grether. Although there is no aoubt but that some truth is 
concealed under this load of fhbles, yet it is by no* means an 
easy task to discern the truth from what is &lse : the follow- 
iiifir, however, is the result of our researches concerning this 
eelebrated version : — 

It is probable that the seventy interpreters^ as they are 
ealled, executed their version of me Pentateuch during the 
joint reigns of Ptolemy Lagus, and his son Phihidelphas. 
The Pseudo-Aristeas, Josephus, Philo, and many other writ^ 
era, whom it were tedious to ennmerate, rehite that this ver- 
sion was made during the reign of Ptolbmy II. or Philadel- 
phus : Joseph Ben Uorion, liowever, among the rabbins, 
'nieodoret, and many other Christian writera, refer its date to 
the time of Ptolemy Lagus. Now these two traditions can 
be reconciled only by supposing the versioii to have been per- 
formed during the two years when Ptolemy Philadelptius 
shared the throne with his father ; which date coincides with 
the third and fourth yeara of the hundred and twenty-third 
olympiad, thai is, about the yeare 286 and 5)85 before the 
Tulgar Christian lera. Further, this veraion was made neither 
by 3ie command of Ptolemy, nor at the request nor under the 
superintendence of Demetrius Phalereus ; but was volunfarflv 
undertaken by the Jews for the use of their countrymen, ft 
is vrell known, that, at the period above noticed, there was a 
^reat multitude of Jews settled in Egypt, partieuFarly at 
Alexandria : these, being most strictly observant of the reli- 
ffious institutions and usages of their forefathere, had their 
§achedrin, or grand council, composed of seventy or sevens- 
two members, and very numerous synagogues, in whicii tne 
t.iw was read to them on every Sabbath ; and as the bu!k of 
the common people were no tonger acquainted with biblical 
Hebrew (the Greek language alone being used in their oxdi- 
nary intercourse), it became necessary to translate the Pen- 
tateuch into Greek for their use. This is a far more probable 
account of the origin of the Alexandrian veraion than the tra- 
ditions above stated. If this translation had been made by 
public authority, it would unquestionably have been per- 
formed under the direction of die Sanhedrin ; who would have 
examined, and perhaps corrected it, if it had been the work 
of a single individual, previously to giving it the stamp of 



their approbation, and introducing itintjo the syhagbjgu^. It 
either case the translation woulf^ probably, be denominated 
the Septaagint, because the Sanhedrin was composed of 
seventy or seventy-two membero. It is even possible that 
the Sanhedrin, in order to ascertain the fidelity of the workf 
might have sent to Palestine for some learned men, of whose 
assistance and advice theywoald have availed themselves in 
examining the veraion. This feet, if it could be proved (for 
it is offered as a mere conjecture), would aecount tor the story 
of the king of Egypt^s sending an embassy to Jerusalem* 
Theie is, however, one circumstance wiiiclt pnives that, in 
execntiDg this translation, the synagogues were originally in 
esntemiihitton, viz; that all the ancient writera unanimonslj 
concur in saying Hiat the Pentateuch was firat ttanslate<& 
The five books of Moses, indeed, were the only books read in 
the synagogues until the time ef Antiochus Kpiphanes, king^ 
of Syria; who having forbidden that practice m Palestin^- 
the Jews evaded his commands by substituting for the Pen- 
tateuch the leading of the prophetic books. When, aftei^ 
wards, the Jews were delivered trorn tlie tyranny of tiie kings 
ef Syria, they read the law and the prophets alternately la 
their synagogues ; and the same custom was adopted'by the 
Hellentstioror Gnecizing Jews. 

9. Bat whatever was t^e real number of the authora of the 
veraion, thdr introduction of Coptic words, (such asoi^, t;^^ 

K, &c) as well as their rendering of ideas pordy Hebrew 
„ (ther m the Egyptian manner, clearly prove that th^. 
were natives of Egypt, l^us they express the creation or 
the world, not by the proper Greek word KTIZI2, but bj 
FENEZ12, a terra employed by the philosophera of Alexan- 
dria to express the origin of the universe. The Hebrew 
word Thummim (Exod. xxvin. 30.), which signifies perfec- 
tions, they render AAHeBi A, truih,^ The difference of style 
also indieates the version to have been the work not of one 
but of several translatore^ and" to have been executed at dif* 
ferent times. The best qualified" and most able among them 
was the translator ef the Pentateuch, who was evidently 
nasler of l>oth Greek and Hebrew : he has fi^r the most part 
religiously followed the Hebrew text, and has in vanous 
instances mtroduced the most suitable and best chosen ev* 
pressions* From the very close resemblance subsistinff be- 
tween the text of the Gredi: version and the text of the l^mns* 
ritan Pentateuch, Louis de Dieu, Selden, Whiston, Hassen* 
camp, and Bauer, are of opinion that the author of the Alexaiw 
drian veraion made it from the Samaritan Pentateuch, And i» 
proportion as these two correspond, the Greek differe from 
the Hebrew. This opinion is further supported by the de* 
darations of Origen and Jerome, that the translator founl 
the venerable name of Jehovah not in the Tettere in commoik 
nse, but in very ancient charactere ; and also by the fact that: 
those consonants in the Sejnuagintare frequently confounded 
together, &e shapes of which are similar in the Samaritan«. 
but not in the Hebrew alphabet This hypothesis, howevei 
ingenioua and plausible, is by no means determinate ; and! 
what militates most against it is, the inveterate enmity sub- 
sisting between the Jiews and Samaritans, added to the con- 
stant and unvarying testimony of antiquity that ttle Greek 
veraion of the Pentateuch was executed oy Jews. There is 
no other way by which to reconcile these conflicting opinion8» 
than by supposing either that the manuscripts used by ths 
Egjrptian Jews approximated towards the lettera and text of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, or that the translators of the Sep* 
tuagint made use of manuscripts written in aneientcharac* 
tere.' 

Next to the Pentateuch, for ability and fidelity of execa 
tion, ranks the translation of the book of Proverbs, the authoT' 
of which was well skilled in the two languages : Michaelis 
is of opinion that, of all the books of Ste Septuagint, ths 
style ot the Proverbs is the best, the translatore having 
clothed the most ingenious thoughts in as. neat aad elegant 
language as was ever used by a Pythagorean sage, to express 
his philosophic maxims.' The translator of the book of Job 

> The reason of this appears from Diodorus fliculm, who iitforms as Uu* 
the pr«sMenC of the E^ptian courts of Justice wore round his neck a 
golden shabi, at which was suspended an Image set round wHh precious 
stones, which was called tbutb, i wfmyo^vt*, AxqSiiiiy lilx 1. c. 76. torn- 
i. pp. 225. (edit. Bipont.) Bauer, (Grit. Sacr. pp. 214, 245.), and Moms 
lAcToases in Emestl, torn. il. pp. 67—61.), have given several examples^ 
pvoviiu from Iniemid evidence that the authors of the Septuagint rersk» 
were figyptlan. 

a The value of the Greek version of the Pentateuch, ibr criticism and In* 
terpretation, la mtaiatelj Investigated by Dr. Toenler. in his Dtssertatkia 
De Fentateuehi Interpreiatlonls Alexandrine Indole, Balis " 
1830L8va 
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Mag ao(iiiainted with the Greek poetB» his atyle is Bioie 
ele^nt and studied ; but he was not sufficiently master of the 
Hebrew language and literature, and consequently his TsrsioQ 
18 very often erroneous. Many of the historical passages are 
inteipolated; and in the ]^ti^ parts there are several pas- 
sages wanting : Jerome, in his preface to the book of Job, 
specifies as many as seventy or eighty verses. These omis- 
sions were supplied by Oriffen from 'Aeodotion's transhilion. 
The book of Joshua could not have been translated till up- 
wards of twenty years after the death of Ptolemy Lagus : for, 
in chapter viii. verse 18., the translator has introduced the 
word yunt^ a word of Gallic origin, denoting a short dart or 
javelin peculiar to the Gauls, who made an iimption into 
Greece in ihe third year of the 125th olympiad, or b. c« 378. ; 
and it was not until some time after &at event that the 
£g^tian kings took Gallic mercenaries into their pay and 
service. 

During the rei^ of Ptolemy PhOometer, &e book of 
Esther, together vinth the Psalms and Prophets, vras trans- 
lated. The subscription annexed to the version of Esther 
expressly states it to have been finished on the fourth year 
of Uiat sovereign's reien, or about the year 177 before the 
Christian tera : the Ps^ms and Prophets, in aU probability, 
were translated still later, because the Jews did not begin to 
read them in their synagogues till about the year 170 before 
Christ. Tlie Psalms and Prophets were translated by men 
every way unequal to the task : Jeremiah is the best executed 
among the Prophets ; and next to this the books of Amos and 
Ezekiel are placed : the important prophecies of Isaiah vrere 
translated, accordingto Bishop Lc^lh, upwards of one hun- 
dred yeare after the Pentateucn, and by a pereon by no means 
adequate to the undertaking ; there being hardly any book of 
the Old Testament so ill rendered in the Septuagint as this 
of Isaiah, which (together with other parts of the Greek 
version) has come down to us in a bad conditiQn, incorrect, 
and witii frequent omissions and interpolations : and so very 
erroneous was the version of Daniel, that it vras totally re- 
jected by the ancient church, and Tlieodotion's translation 
was substituted for it. The Septuagint version of Daniel, 
which for a long time was supposed to have been los^ was 
discovered and published at Rome in 1772, from which it 
appears that its author had but an imperfeet knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. 

No date has been assigned for the translation of the books 
of Juclges, Ruth, SSamud, and Kings, which appear to have 
been executed by one and the same author; who, thoujrii he 
does not make use of so many Hebraisms as the tranuators 
of the other books, is yet not without his peculiarities. 

3. Before we conclude the history of tiie Septuagint ver- 
sion, it may not be irrelevant briefly to notice a question 
which has greatly exercised the ingenuity of biblical phUol(y- 
gers, viz. from what manuscripts old the seventy interpretera 
execute their translation 1 Professor Tvscheni has offered an 
hypothesis that they did not translate toe Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, but that it was transcribed in Hebneo-Greek 
characters, and that from this transcript their version was 
made : this hypothesis has been examined by several German 
critics, and by none with more acumen than by Dathe, in the 
preface to his Latin version of the minor prophets;' but as 
the arguments are not of a nature to admit of abridgment, 
this notice may perhaps suffice. The late eminently feaxiwd 
Bishop Horsley doubts whether the manuscripts from which 
the Septuagint version was made would (if now extant) be 
entitled to the same degree of credit as our modem Hebrew 
text, notwithstanding Uieir comparatively high antiauity. 
•* There is," he observes, " certainly much reason to believe, 
that after the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps from a somewhat earlier period, the Hebrew text 
was in a much worse state of corruption in the copies which 
were in private hands, than it has ever been since the revi- 
sion of the sacred books by Ezra. These inaccurate copies 
would be multiplied during the whole period of the captivity, 
and widely scattered in Assyria, Persia, and Egypt; in short, 
through ail the regions of the dispersion. The text, as revised 
by Ezra, was certainly of mucn higher credit than any of 
these copies, notwithstanding their greater antiquity. His 
edition sueceeded, as it were, to the pnvileges of an autograpfi 
(the autographs of the inspired writers themselves being 
totally lo^, and was henceforth to be considered as the only 

> Tentamea de variis Codicnra Hebraicorum VeL TmL BlfiS.G«D6ribw 
RoitoclL 1772, 8to pp. 48-64. 81—121. 
• PabUshed il HaiU», In 1790^ io Sra 



sooioe of avihertic text : insoma^^ that the comparative mejt 
of any text now extant wiU depend upon the probable degiei 
of its approximation to, or distance from, the Esdrioe ems. 
Nay, it the translation of the lxx. was imule from aomeof 
those old manuscripts which the dispersed Jews had canied 
into Ejgjrpt, or from any other of those unauthenticatedcopM 
(which is the prevBiung tradition among .the Jews, aod a 
veiy probable, at least it cannot be c<»ifuled}, it will be li^v 
that me feultiest manuscript now extant differs less frao tile 
genuine Esdrine text than those more aneien^ which th» 
version of the lxx. represents. But, much as Urn coDsukr» 
tion lowers the credit of the lxx. separately, for aoy nam 
reading, it adds great weight to the consent of the ul «i4 
later visions, and greater still to the consent of the old tq' 
sions with manuscnpts of the Hebrew, which still nurhe. 
And, as it is certainly possible that a true readiog vaj b« 
jNDeserved in one solitary manuscript, it wrill follow, ihaa 
true readioff may be preserved in one version : for tiw mas. 
script whi(£ oontained the true reading at the time whea thi 
version was made, may have perished since; so that oo en> 
dence of the reading snail now remain, but the venioo.''^ 

The Septuagint version, though originally made for tbe 
use of the Egyptian Jews, firaduaUy acquired the higfaea 
authority among the Jews of Palestine, who were acqatuied 
with the Grec« langnaee, and subsequently also mm 
Christiaiis : it appears, indeed, that the legend mre oooiate^ 
of the translators having been divinely inspired, was ioTeoted 
in order that the lxx. might be held in the greater estimattoo. 
Riilo the Jew, a native of Egypt, has evidently followed it 
in his allegorical expositions of the Mosaic law ; aodftkoagii 
Dr. Hody was of opinion that Josephus, who was a nadvi 
of Palestine, corroborated his work on Jewish Antiqaitia 
from the Hebrew text, yet Salmasius, Bochart, Baser, ad 
others, have shown that he has adhered to the Septussim 
throughout that work. How extensively this vemoD im 
in use among the Jews, appears from the solemn saoctiQi 
given to it by the inspirea writere of the New TestamefH, 
who have in very many passages quoted the Greek renua 
of the Old Testament.^ Their example was followed bj tb 
earlier fathere and doctore of the church, who, with tie 
exception of Origen and Jerome, were unacquainted vii 
Hebrew : notwithstanding their zeal for the word of God, 
they did not exert themselves to learn the orifiina] langiop 
of tne sacred writings, but acquiesced in the Ureek represa- 
tation of them ; judging it, no doubt, to be fully auffidea 
for all the purposes of their pious labours. ^*The Greek 
Scriptures were the only Scriptures known to or valaed by 
the ureeks. This was the text commented by Chiysostoa 
and Tlieodoret; it was this which furnished topics to Aih> 
nasitts, Nazianzen, and Basil. From this fbuntam the &xm 
was derived to ^e Latin chureh, firet, by the Italic oi Voi- 
gate translation of the Scrmtures, which was made from ti» 
Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew i and, secondly, bj^ 
study m the Greek fethers. It was by this borrowed ugiiti 
tiiat the Latin fathers illuminated the western hefflispbeie; 
and, when the age of Cyprian, Ambrose, Auflustoe, v^ 
Gregory successively passed away, this was toe light ps 
into the hands of the next dynasty of theologists, the scbtu^ 
men, who carried on the work of^ theological disquisitioeiij 
the aid of this luminary, and none other. S^ that, either is 
Greek or in Latin, it was still the Septuasint Scnptoies ti^ 
were read, explained, and quoted as au£ority, foraperud 
of fifteen hunored yeare."^ 

The Septuaffint version retained its authority, eveo via 
the rulers of the Jewish synagogue, until the comoMDceiotf^ 
of the firet century after Cnrist: when the Jews, being ooa^ 
to resist the arguments fiom prophecy which were oi^ 
J against them by the Christians, in order to deprive thenrf 
the benefit of that authority, began to deny that it agicv 
' with the Hebrew text Further to discredit the chaocter 
of the Septuagint, the Jews instituted a solemn fast, on w 
8th day of ihe month Thebet (December), to execrate w 
memory of its having been made. Not satisfied with w 
measure, we are assi^ed by Justin Martyr, who ^^^^^ 
former part of the second century, that they P'^^^J*'? ® 
expunge several passages out of the Septoagiot; and aM^ 
doning this, adopted the version of Aqiiila, a proselyte ie« 

• Bishop Hordej's Tntaslatkin of Ho«ea, Pre£ ppi xxziixzni^ 
« On the qaolBtions fhun the Old Testament in the New, «e ebas^t^' 

• Eeevea's Colkition of the Hebrew lad Greek TexU ottht PnlMi^ 
22; 33. 
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f Sinope, a city of Pontes ;^ this is the translation mentioned 
1 the Talmud, and not the Septaagint, with which it has 
een confounded.' 

4. The great use, howerer, which had heen made hy the 
ews previoushr to their rejection of the Septuag^nt, and the 
onstant jiise of it by the Christians, wonld naturally cause a 
aultipUcation of copies ; in which numerous enors became 
atroauced, in tiie course of time, from the nefifliirence or in- 
ccuracy of transcribers, and from glosses or m^al notes, 
rbich|^ad been added for the explanation of difficult words, 
»eing[ suffered to creep into the text In order to remedy this 
^wing evil, Orioen, in the early part of the third century, 
ndertook the laborious task of collatino^ the Greek text then 
1 use with the original Hebrew and with other Greek transla- 
ons then extant, and from the whole to produce a new reeen- 
'on OT reviaol. Twenty-eight years were devoted to the 
reparation of tiiis arduous work, in the course of which he 
Dllected manuscripts from eveiy possible quarter, aided (it 
I said) by the pecuniary liberality of Ambrose, an opulent 
lan, whom he bad converted from the Valentinian heresy, 
ad with the assistance of seven copjrists apd several persons 
Id] led in (»ligraphy, or the art of beautiful writing. Origen 
3mmenced his labour at Cssarea, a. d. 33} ; and, it appears, 
nished his Polyglott at Tyre, but in what year is not pre- 
\ae\y known. 

This noble critical work is 4^gnated by various names 
mong ancient writers ; as l^rapb, Hexapla^ Odc^la^ and 
^nneapla. 

The Tetraph contained the four Greek versions of Aquila, 
jrmmachus, the Septuaffint, andTheodotion, disposed in four 
Dlumns :' to these he added two columns more, containing 
le Hebrew text in its original characters, and also in Greek 
itters ; these six columns, according to Epiphanius, formed 
le Hexapla, Having subsequently discovered two other 
rreek versions of Bome parts of the Scriptures, usually called 
le fifth and sixth, he added them to the preceding, inserting 
lem in their respective places, and thus compost the Oe/a- 
}ia; and a separate translation of the PsaliqiS, usually called 
tie seventh version, being afterwards added, the entire work 
as by some been termed the Enneavla, This appellation, 
owever, was never generally adoptecl. But, as the two edi* 
ons made by Origen genersdly bore the name of the Tetra- 
la and Hexapla, Dr. &abe thinks that they were thus called, 
ot from the number of the columns, but of the versions, 
rhich were six, the seventh containing the Psalms only.^ 
(auer, after Montfaucon, is of opinion, that Origen ediied 
nly the Tetrapla and Hexapla ; and this appears to be the 
sal fact. The following specimens from Montfaucon will 
onvey an idea of t^ construction of these two laborious 
forks i^^^ 

TETRAPLA. 
Gen. i. 1. 



AJCTAAX. I ZTMMAXOZ. 

If t b—i rvv Ttv I i ^0^ rev Ob^avov 



Oi'O. 
Ev «^%9 iiroiiirav 



eSOAOTiaK. 



In this specimen the version of Aauila holds the first 
ace, as betng most literal ; the second is occupied by that 
' Symmachus, as rendering ad tenawn rather than ad lite" 
m f the third by the Septuagint, and the fourth by Theodo- 
m'B translation. 

1 CNi tbii subject the reader to referred to Dr. Owen's Ingairjr Into the 

es«nt State c* the flepCuacint Version, pp. 21^-87. (Svo. Looubo, 1769.) In 

». 126 -138. he has proved the lalsificatioaof the Sepluagmt, from the ver- 

oDs of Aqu»a and Bymoaacbas. 

« Prideatu, ConnectioD, vol. ii p. SO. Lightfbot's Worlu^ vol. iL pp. 

16,807. 

« The late Rev. Dr. Hotmes^ who commenced the splendid edition of 

M Septuagint noticed in the BibUogn^hical Appendixto the second volume, 

as or opinion that the first column of the Tetrapla contained the JCeirif, or 

ftptuafint text coounonly in use, collated with Hebrew manuscripts by 

rifen, and that the other three colunms were occupied b/theivenions 

r Acmila. Symmachus, and Theodotion. 

« Dr. Holmes thhiks that the tozt of the Septuafint In the Heuipla was 

Ktbe Ko*vv aa then in use, but as. corrected in the Tetnpla, and pocbus 

qvoved by ftmher collations. 

• Qrigeait Jlanpla. Prsl* 29i«. torn, i p. 16^ 
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The original Hebrew being considered as the basis ci tiio 
whole won, the proximity of each translation to the text, in 
point of closeness ^d fidelity, determined its rank in thB 
order of the coIuxqas : Ihus Aquila*s version, being the ix^OBi 
faithiStd, is placed next to the sacned text ; that o7 Symma- 
chus occupies the fourth column ; t)ie Septuagint, the fifth; 
and Theodotion's, the sixth. The other throB anonymous 
translations, not containing the entire books of the Old Tes- 
tament, were placed in the last tiu^ columns of the Eima- 
APLA, according to the order of tiine in which they were 
discovered by Origen. Where the same words occurred in 
all the other Greek yersions, without being particularly spe^ 
cified, Origen deiBlgnated them by A or aO, amtoi, the rest ; 
— Oi r, or the three, denoted Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion ^*-Oi a, or the four, signified Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, aad Theodotion ; and n, iLtm^, all the in- 
terpreters. 

The object of Qrigen being to correct the dififerences found 
in the then existing copies of the Old Testament, he earn* 
fully noted the alterations made by him ; and for the infor- 
mation of those wjio might consult his works, he made uss 
of the following marks : 

(1.) Where any passages appeared in the Septuagint, that 
were not found in the Iiebrew, he designated them by an 
obehu -T- witii two t»old points : also annexed. This mark 
was also used to denote words not extant in tiie Hebrew, 
but added by the Septuagint translators, either for the sake 
of elegance, or for .the purpose of illustrating the sense. 

f 2.) To passag^ wanting in the x^opies of the Septuagint, 
ana supplied by himself from the otber Greek veisioDSy h» 
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pTufixed an asterisk •)<• with two bold poinfs : also annexed, 
m order that his additions might be immediately perceived. 
These supplementary passages, we are informed by Jerome, 
were for the most part taken from Theodotion^s translation ; 
not unfrequently from that of Acjuila; sometimes, though 
rarely, from the version of Symmachus; and sometimes 
from two or three together. But, in every case, the initial 
letter of each translator's name was placed immediately after 
the asterisk, to indicate the source whence such supplement- 
ary passage was taken. And in lieu of the very eironeons 
Septuagint version of Daniel, T^ieodotion*s trajisiation of 
tiiat book was inserted entire. 

(3.) Further, not only the passages wanting in the Sep- 
tuagint were supplied by Origen with the asterisks, as 
above noticed, but also where that version does not appear 
accurately to express the Hebrew original, having noted the 
formoMBading with an obelus, -r-, he added the correct ren- 
deringnom one of the other translators, with an asterisk 
■ubjomed. Concerning the shape and uses of the kmnueua 
and hi/paUmniseus, two other marks used by Origen, there 
IS so ep^st a difference of opinion among learned men, that 
it is occult to determine what they wers.^ Dr. Owen, after 
Montfaucon, supposes them to have been marks of better afid 
more accurate renderings. 

In the Pentateuch, Ori|nen compared the Samaritan text 
with the Hebrew as received by the Jews, and noted their 
differences. To each of tl^e translations inserted in his 
Hexapla was prefixed an account of the author; each had 
its separate prolegomena; and the ample margins were filled 
with notes. A few fragments of these prolegomena and 
marginal annotations have been preserved ; but nothing re- 
mains of his history; of the Greek versions.^ 

Since Origen*s time, biblical critics have distinguished 
two editions or exemplars of the*Sep^agint— the Koif* or 
common text, witii all its errors and imperfections, as it 
existed previously to his collation; and the Hexaplar text, 
or that corrected by Origen himself. For nearly mtj years 
was this great man's stupendous work buried in a corner of 
the city of l^re, probably on account of the very great ex- 
pense of transcribing forty or fifty volumes, which far ex- 
ceeded the means of private individuals ; and here, perhaps. 
It might have perished in oblivion, if Eusebius and Pampni- 
ius had not discoverei} it, and deposited it in the library of 
Pamphilus the martyr at Csesarea, where Jerome saw it 
about the middle of tne fourth century. As we have no ac- 
count whatever of Origen's autograpn after this time, it is 
most probable that it perished in the year 653, on the capture 
of that city by the Araos ; and a few imperfect fragments, (Col- 
lected from manuscripts of the Septuagint and the Catene 
of the Greek fathers, are all that now remain of a work, 
which in the present improved state of sacred literature 
would most eminently have assisted in the interpretation and 
criticism of the Old Testament 

5. As the Septuagint version had been read in the church 
from the commencement of Christianity, so it continued to 
be used in most of the Greek churches ; and the text, as cor- 
rected by Origen, was transcribed for their use, together with 
his critical marks. Hence, in the progress of time, from the 
negligence or inaccuracy of cop]rists, numerous errors were 
introduced into this version, which rendered a new revisal 
necessary ; and, as a// the Greek churches did not receive 
Origen's biblical labours with equal deference, three princi- 
pal recensions were undertaken nearly at the same time, of 
which we are now to offer a brief notice. 

The first was the edition, undertaken by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus about the year 300, from the Hexaplar text, with 
the whole of Origen*s critical marks ; it was not only adopted 
by the churches oi' Palestine, but was also deposited m almost 
every libraiy. By frequent transcriptions, however, Origen's 
marks or iiotes Became, in the course of a few years, so 
much changed, as to be of little use, and were finally omitted : 
this omission only augmented the evil, since even in the time 
of Jerome it was no longer possible to know what belonged 
to the translators, or what were Origen*s own corrections ; 

' Montfaacon, Prselira. ad Hexapla, torn. i. pp. 36—42. Bolffles, Vetita 
Testamentum Orscam, turn. i. Prasfat. cap. i. aecL U— vii. The first book 
of Dr. Holmes's erudite preface is translated ioto English In the Christian 
Observer for 1821. voL xx. pp. 6M-M8. 610-615. 676-683. 746—750. 

• The best edition of the remains of Origen's Hexapla is that of IfoBt* 
faucon, in two volumes, folio. F&riiL 1713. On the character and value 
of thiacreat work, some excellent observations may be found in a disser- 
tation, by Emestl, entitled " Ongen the Flatherof Grammatical Inteipreta- 
guiV'traoskited la Hodge's BibDcal Repertory, VOL Ui. pp. MlH-aoa New 
X on, 1887 I 



and DOW it may almost be considered as a h^peleas task te 
distinguish between them. Contemporary with the ediuoi 
of Eusebius and Pamphilus was the recension of the le^ 
or Yulgate test of the Septuagint, conducted by Ludacii 
presbyter of the church at Antiocb, who suffered martTrdca 
A. D. 31 1. He took the Hebrew text for the basis of hise^tjoi 
which was received in all the eastern churches from Obn&tsij. 
nople to Antioch. While Lucian was prosecuting his bibliol 
labours, Hesychius,an Egyptian bishop, undertook a limils 
work, which was generally received in tiie churches ef 
^gyp^ ^^ ^6 supposed to have introduced fewer«altei. 
tions than (lUcian ; and his edition is cited by Jerome as tk 
Exemplar AUxandrinum, Syncellus' mentions anotiis 
revisal of the Septuagint text by Basil bishop of Cc^iea: 
but this, we have every reason to believe, has long aoct 
perished. All the manuscripts of the Septuagint now enst, 
as well as the printed editions, are derived from the three 
recensions above mentioned, although biblical critics are by 
no meanf agreed what particular recension each manuscnpt 
has followed/ 

6. The importance of the Septuagint version for the riglit 
understandii^ of the sacred text has been varioasly esti- 
mated by dineient learned men ; while some have eie?ate(I 
to an equality with the orimnal Hebrew, others have rated it 
far below its real value. The great authority which it for- 
merly eiyoyed, certainly gives it a claim to a high At^ k 
consideration. It was executed long before the Jevs watt 
prejudiced against Jesus Christ as the Messiah; and it was 
the mea.ns of preparing the world at large for his appearance 
by making known the types and prophecies concerniag hiai 
With all Its faults and imperfections, therefore, this vemoa 
is of more use in correcting the Hebrew text than any other 
that is extant ; because its authors had better opponautieg 
of knowing the propriet}r and extent of the Hebrew la* 
guage than we can possibljr have at this distance of tiiK. 
The Septuagint, likewise, being written in the same diak 
as the New Testament (the fonpation of whose style ws 
influenced b^ it), it becomes a very important source of ii> 
terpretatioi) : for qot only does it frequently serve ta deter- 
mine the genuine reading, but also to ascertain the nmto^ 
of particiuar idiomatic expressions and passages in the Net 
Testament, the true import of which could not be knov&bi 
from their use in the Septuagint.* Grotius, Keucbenias, 
Biel, and Schleusner, are the critics who have moet succeai- 
fully applied this version to the interpretation of the Nrt 
Testament 

II. The importance of the Septuagint, in the criticism am 
interpretation of the Scriptures, especially of the Nev T»- 
tament,^ will justify the length of the preceding account of 
that celebrated version : it now remains that we brie% no- 
tice the other ancient Greek translations, which havea]i<^; 
been incidentally mentioned ; viz. those of Aquila, Tbeo^cp 
tion, Symmachus, and the three anonymous versions, oatsliT 
cited as the fifth, sixth, and seventn versions, from vki 
Origen compiled his Tetrapla and Hexapla. 

1. The Ver^n of Aquiul.— The author of this transtaiis 
was a native of Sinope in Pontus, who flourished in td> 
second century of the Christian «ra : he was of Jewish » 
scent; and having renounced Christianity, he undertook is 
version, with the intention of exhibiting to the Helleoifiie 
Jews an accurate representation of the Hebrew text, k 
their assistance in their disputes with the Chrtstians. Yft 
he did not on this account pepert passages which ieUte«B 
Christ by unfaithful translations, as some of the tsas^ 

• Chionographia ab adamo usqae ad Dioeleaianum, ix 203. 

« Dr. HoUnea has given a copiooa and intereating aecoont of the etkita 
of Lucian and Heaychiua, and of the aoarcpa of tlie Septaagiattexta^ 
manuacripts of the Pentateucb, which are now extant Took I Pn£ ^ 
L sect viil. ef acq. 

• In the EclecUc Review Ibr 1806 (vot 1i. part. 1. pp. 337-^17.) lbere*ia 
will find ipany ezamptea adduced, coofirmios the remarin above offot^ 
concernick the value and importance of (he Septuuiat versioii. 

• "Th^ Boole" says the profound criUc Itfichaelis, "most Dece«si7» 
be read and understood b/ every man who studies the New TeflUnca:)*. 
without doaU, the Septuagint ; which alone haa been of more ten.'« 
than all the passages from Oie profane authors collected tQf ether. \L^^ 
be read \^ tfio public schools by those who are destined for ti>« civt,;' 
should form the subject of a course of lectures at the onirerfltyt ^ -^ 
the conatiint compamon of an expositor of the New TcstBOwoL'' e> 
duclion to the New Test. vol. i. p. 177.—" About the year 1^5," «;« « 
A. Clarke (speaking of his biblical labours), " I began to read tbe H^ 
gint reaularly, in order to acauaint myself more fully with (he phn«c"^ 
of the New Testament 7*he etud/v of tkia verstm' terttd m»n to txmm 
and iUuminate my mind than aUthe theologieal worke I had nef«^ 
nUted. I had proceeded but a abort way in it, before I wu coonocN a* 
the prejudices against it were uUerly unfounded ; and thai it »m ? <** 
CMMole advantage towarda a proper undereUmding ^ the lUtreLmm^ 
acfiptare." Dr. Clarke's Comiaeatanr, vol. i. Geoeial Preiicsi p <*• 
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Christian writers thoogfaft: for the examples of den^rned 
rant of fidelity, which they produce, are nothing more than 
t3rmolo^cal lenderingSv or expreesioDB of the same thinf^ 
a other words, or various readings, or else his own mistakes, 
^rofessor Jahn fixes the date pf this version to the interval 
letween the years 90 an(i 130 : it is eertain that Aauila lived 
uring ^e reign of the emperor Adrian, and that his trans- 
ation was executed before the year 160 ; as it is cited both 
•y Justin Martyr, who wrote about that time, and by Ire- 
ISU8 between me years 170 and 176. In conformity with 
he spirit of the Jews, Aquila renders every Hebrew word 
>y the nearest corresponding Greek word, without any re- 
fard to the genius of the Greek language : it is therefore 
xtremely literal, but it is on that very account of considersr 
le importance in the criticism of the Old Testament, as it 
erves to show the readings contained in the Hebrew manu- 
cripts of his time. His version has been most highly ap- 
roved by the Jews, by whom it has been called the Hebrew 
^oity^ as if, in reading it, they were reading the Hebrew 
)Xt Itself. Nearly the same judgment was formed of it 
y the early Christian writers, or lathers ; who must be un- 
erstood as referring to this version, when they speak of 
le Hebrew. Professor Dathe has collated several passages 
'om this translation, and has applied them to the illustra- 
on of the prophet Hosea.> As tne result of his comparison 
f the fiaffments of Aquila with the Hebrew text, he states 
iiat Aquila had nearly the same readings of the Hebrew 
3Xt which we have. Which almost constant agreement 
annot be observed without much satisfiBMstion ; because it 
npplies an argument of no mean importance for refuting 
le charges ol those who assert that the modem Hebi^w 
!xt is very 8[reaUy corrupted. The fragments of Aquila 
nd of the otner Greek versions were collected and pub- 
shed, first by Flaminio Nobili, in his notes to the Roman 
dition of the Septua|nnt, and after him by Drusius, in his 
^eterum InUrpraumGracorum Fragmenia (Arnheim, 1622, 
to.) ;3 and also by Montfaucon in his edition of Origen*s 
Ie3capla above noticed. According to Jerome, Aquila pub- 
ished two editions of his version, tne second of which was 
he most literal ; it was allowed to be read publicly in the 
ews' synagogues, hj the hundred and twenty-fifth Novel 
f the emperor Justinian. 

2. Theodotion was a native of Ephesus, and is termed by 
erome and Eusebius an Ebionite or semi-Christian, tie 
ras nearly contemporary with Aquila, and his translation is 
Ited by Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Tryphon the 
ew, wnich was composed about the year 160. Tlie version 
r llieodotion holds a middle rank between the servile close- 
ess of Aquila and the freedom of Symmachus : it is a kind 
r revision of the Septusigint made after the original He- 
rew, ami supplies some (^ficiencies in the Septuagint ; but 
rherehe translates without help, he evidently snows'himself 
y have been but indifferently skilled in Hebrew, Theodo- 
on^s translation of the book of Daniel was introduced into 
le Christian churches, in or soon after the second century, 
3 being deemed more accurate than that of the Septuagint. 
: is not unworthy of remark, that he has retained several 
[ebrew words, which seem to have been used among the 
Ibionites, such as ^(>x. Lev. vii. 18« ; fittt^fem. Lev. xiu. 6. ; 
ito^cA, Deut. xxii. 9. ; and Mt/*^ Is^. Ixiv. 5. 

3. SvBfMACHUs, we are informed by Eusebins and Jerome, 
^as a semi-Christian« or Ebionite, for the account given of 
im by Epiphanius (that he was first a Samaritan, then a 
ew, next a Christian, and last of all an Ebionite) is gene- 
illy disregarded as unworthy of credit. Concerning the 
recise time when he flourished, learned men are of different 
pinions. Epiphanius places him under the reign of Com- 
lodus II. an imaginary emperor ; Jerome, however, express- 
r states, that his translation appeared after that of Theodo- 
on ; and as Symmachus was evidently unknown to Irenaeus, 
'ho cites the versions of Aquila and Theodotion, it is pro- 
ible that the date assigned by Jerome is the true one. Mont- 
lucon accordingly pUices Symmachus a short time after 
lieodotion, that is, about the year 200. The version of 
ymmachus, who appears to have published a second edition 
r it revised, is by no means so literal as that of Aquila ; he 
as certainly much better acquainted with the laws of inter- 

i Diaaenatk) FhUologico-Crlttca in AqulIiB Reliqoits Interpretationis 
oaea (U|wi«, 1767, ito.]} which is reprinted in p. 1. et $eq. of Boaenmttl- 
r's CoUeetion of hii "ctaofeola ad Criain et uiterpretatioaem Veteiia 
istamemi," UptHm, 1796, svo. 

• TUkB worfco fDranlu^a la alao to be tbund in the iJxlh Tolome of Blahop 
^s PMQfSlBttt 



preitration than &e latter, and has endeavouied, not qdfqo- 
oessfnUy, to render the Hebrew idioms with Greek precision. 
Baoer* and Moros^ have given specimens of the utility of 
this version for illustrating both the Old and New Testa* 
meats. Dr. Owen has printed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis according to the SepUumit version^ 
together with &e Greek translations of Aquila, Theodotiony 
aiM Sjrmmachus, in columns, in order to show their respective 
agreement or discrepancy. This we are obliged to omit, oa 
account of its length ; but the followinflr observations of that 
eminent eritic on meir relative merits (rounded on an accurate 
comparison of them with each other, and witii the original 
Hebrew, whence they were made) are too valuable to be 
diBrefinrded. He remarks, 

1. With respect to AotUIa^ .(1.) That his translation is 
close and servile— abounding in Hebraisms — and scrupulous- 
ly conformable to the letter of the text. (3.) 'Riat the author, 
notwithstanding he meant to disgrace and overturn the Sep- 
tuagint version, yet did not scruple to make use of it, and 
frequently to borrow his expressions from it. 

3. With respect to T9uothHon^ {lA That he makes great 
use of the two former versions — ^foUowinff sometimes the 
diction of the one, ^uid sometimes that or the other-— nay, 
often commixing them both together in the compass of one 
and the same verse ; and, (3.) That he did not keep so strictly 
and closely to the Septuagint version as some have unwarUy 
represented.* He IxnTowed largely from tiiat of Aquila; but 
adapted it to his own style. And' as his style was similar 
to that of the lxx. Origen, perhaps for the sake of uniformity, 
supplied the additions inserted in the Hexapla chiefly from 
this version. 

3. With respect to Symmaekua^ (1.) That his version, 
though concise, is free and paraphrastic-— regarding the 
sense rather than the words, of the origiiml; 3. llat he often 
borrowed from the three other versions—hut much oftener 
from those of his immediate predecessors, than from the Sei^ 
tuagint ; and, (3.) It is observed by Montfaucon,* that he 
kept close to the Hebrew original ; and never introduced anj 
thing from the Septuagint, that was not to be found in his 
Hebrew copy: but it evidently appears from ver^e 30.— 
where we read, uau tymm curmt t hat either the observation is 
false, or that the copy he used was different from the present 
Hebrew copies. Tne 30th verse has also a reading— it may 
perhaps be an interpolation— to which there is nothing answer 
able in the Hebrew, or in any oUier of the Greek versions.' 

4, 6, 6. ^ The three anonymous translations, usually called 
ihejifthj aixth^ and Bcomth vereions, derive their names from 
the order in which Origen disposed them in his columnsu 
The author of the »ixth version was evidently a Christian : 
for he renders Habakkuk iii. 13. {Thou werUtti forth far the 
deiiveranee of thy people^ even for the de&veranee of thine 
anointed ones,* m the following maimer: t.(iaJkc rw otmu 
TOf hater 0XV ^UL Ztmn tov Xurrw trw ; i. e. Thou weniest forth to 
mate thy people through Jenu thy Christ, The dates (« these 
three versions are evidently subsequent to those of Aqnila« 
Theodotion, and Symmachus : from the fragments collected 
by Montfaucon, it appears that they all contained the Psalms 
and minor prophets ; ihefifih and sixth further comprised the 
Pentateuch and Song* of Solomon ; and from some na^ents 
of the fifth and seventh versions found by Brans in a oyriac 
Hexaplar manuscript at Paris, it appears that they also con> 
tainea the two books of Kings. Bauer is of opinion that the 
author of the seventii version was a Jew. 

III. Besides the fragments of the preceding ancient ver- 
sions, taken from Origen*s Hexapla, there are found in the 
margins of the manuscripts of the oeptuagint some additional 
marks or notes, containmg various renderings in Greek of 
some passages in the Old Testament : these are cited as the 
Hebrew, Syrian, Samaritan, and Hellenistic vereions, and as 
the vereion of some anonymous author. The probable mean- 
ing of these references it may not be improper briefly to 
notice. 

1. The Hebrew (o EC^cmt) is supposed by some to denote 

« Critica S^cra, pp. 277, 27B. 

« Acro^ses Hermeneucicae, torn. ii. pp, 127, 128. 

• Theodotion, aai in caeteris cnm Ixz translatoribos fiicit Hleron. Eip. 
td Marcell. Licet autem Ttieodotio Ixz. Interpretom veatigio fere semper 
haereat, &c. Montf. Prael. in HexapL jp. 57. 

• JSa tamea cautela at Hebralcum exemplar unicum aequendum albl 
proponeret ; nee quidpiam ez editione rav o. abi cum Hebraico non quad* 
rabat, in interpretationem anam refunderet Prvlim. in HexapL p. 54. 

1 Owen on tbe Septuagint, pp. 124—126. 

• Archbiabop Newcome'a version. The aathorized English translatioa 
maa thoa :— **Thou wentett forth for the salvation of thy peooto, even fiir 
the Mlvatloo of thine anointed." 
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tfae tmalation'Qif Aquila, who closely and literaUv followed 
the HArew text:; bat this idea was tefuted by itontfancon 
:and Bauer, who renark, that after the reference to the He> 
rbiew, a readin^'foUows, most widely differing from Aquila's 
Tenderinff. Baner-uore probably conjectures, that the refer- 
/tfiioe BCfosoc ^endtcr the Hebrew text from w^Jch the Sep- 
itoagint version 'difim. 

8. Under the^oame of the Syrian (i ^^) 9n intended the 
tiiaflments of the Greek version maae by Sophronins, patxi- 
■len of ConstaiitiBople, £ram the very popular Latin transla- 
tion of Jerome, who is supposed to have acquired &e appel- 
;lattoB of the Syrian, from ms long residence on the concnes 
of Syria. He is thus exnressly s^led bv Theodore of Mop- 
.suestia in a passage cited by rhcfbus in his Bibliotheca.^ 

3. The Samaritan (to Xtftdipmaut) is supposed to refer to 
ifae fragments pf aKxreak ^version of 4be Hebr»o-Samaritan 
'text, wuch is attributed to the ancient Greek scholiast so 
'tjiheia cited by Flaminio Nobili, and in the Greek Scholia 
upended to the Roman edition of the Septoagint. Consideiw 
able doubts, however, exist conoeming the identity of this 
••appqeed Greek version of the Samaritan text; which, if it 
«ver existed. Bishop Walton thinks, must be long poetedo^ 
in date to ^e Septuagim.* 

4. It is not known to which yereion or autfor the citation 
c fiA^inttdf, or the Hellenic, refers.: — ^the maidc .» Aaa«c, or jb am- 
wMmpecj denotes some unknown author* 

Before we conclude the present account ^ef ihi^ ancient 
Greek vereions of the Old Testamefft, it remains that we 
briefly notice the translation preserved in St Mark's Library 
at Venice, containing the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Ruth, Son? 
of Solomon, Ecdesiastes, Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
Prophecy 'of Dansel. The existence of this version, which 
was for a long time buried among other literary treasures 
deposited in the above-mentioned library, was first announced 
by Zanetti and Bongiovanni in their catalogue of its manur 
scripts. The Pentateuch was published in Uiree parts, by 
M. Ammon, at Erlang, 1790, 1791, 8vo.; and the remaining 
books by M. Villoison at Strasborgh, 1784, 8vo. The ori- 
ginal manuscript, Morelli is of opinion, was executed in the 
I4th century; and the numerous errors discoverable in fX 
prove that it cannot be the autograph of the t^Eanslator. By 
whom this version was made is a question yet .undetermiiied. 
Morelli thinks its author was a Jew : Ammon supposes him 
to have been a Christian monk, and perhaps a native of Syria 
of the eighth or ninth centuiy; and Bauer, after Zeiglei:, 
conjectures him to have been a Christian grammarian of 
Constantinople, who had been tauffht Hebrew by a Western 
Jew. Whoever the translator wasriiis etyle evidently shows 
him to have been deeply skilled in the aifierent dialects of ' 
the Greek language, and to have been conversant with the 
Greek poets. Eaually uncertain is the date when this ver- 
sion was composed : fachhoro, Bauer, and several other emi- 
nent biblical writera, place it between the sixth and tenth cen- 
turies: the late Dr. Holmes supposed die author of it to have 
been some Hellenistic Jew, between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries. '* Nothinj^ can be more completely happy, or more 
judicious, than the idea adopted by this author, ot rendering 
the Hebrew text in the pure Attic dialect, and the Chaldee 
in its corresponding Donc.'*^ Dr. Holmes has inserted ex- 
tracts from this veraion in his edition of the Septnagint.^ 

For a critical notice of the ancient Greek vereions of the 
Scriptures see the Buuooraphical Appendix to the second 
Volume, Pabt L Ciuf. L Sect. V. $ 2. 
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• Bntish Critic, O. fl. vol vUi. p. 259. 

« The preceding account of ancient O^ek versions la drawn from Ci 
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Si. f6-s^ In the fourth volume of the Commentalionea Theologies, (pp. 
S>-26a), edited by MM. Velthuaen, KuinSd, and Ruperti, there is a ape- 
ciiaen of a Clavi* ReUqmianm VerHomtm Oraearum, V. T. bv John 
rrideric Fischer: it contains only the letter A. A specimen of a new 
liexicon to the ancient Greek isterpretera, and also to the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, so constructed as to serve as a Lexicon to the New 
Testament, was also lately published by M. E. G. A. Bockel, at Leipalc, 
entitled Novm Oavis in Gracpt Jnterpretea Vtteria TeittMunH, Scriptor- 
etque Apoeryphog, ita adomatm Mt BUam LesiH in Novi f\Bdtri» iZbroa 
uBumprabere poMit, atque wiitionu Iss inUrpretum hesiiplarit, tpeei- 
imna, 4io. 1820. (This work has not been completed.) Cfappel, In his 
Pt^ S*c^^ has given a coptous account, with very noisecovs examples, 
It the various lections that may be obtmtaied by coUaling the Sepuiaglat 
with the Hebrew (ilb. iv. pp. 491— 766.X and by collating &e Hebrew text 
wtth the Chaldee paraphrases and the encient Greek venlooa ^. v. w, 1 
*4. pp. 787— 814.x torn. U. ed. Beharfenbeii. 



$ 3. ON Ab AMCUaiT OUBHTAL VEI8I0II8 

NEW TESTAMENTS. 

L Syeiac Vxmsioirfl. 1. Petehito, or Uteral vetMnr^x 
Phibxenian vernon, — 3. Xarkaphentian vera'onj^. Sy^ 
EttrangelOf and Palm§tino*Syriac tvr«on^*-IL EcTrrta 
Vxnsiqir. CopHe, Sahidic, Ammomany and fiointKnc,^ 
m. Etbiofic VERSiosr^ — ^lY. Ahabic Yxe^iohi^'. j^ 

XXKIAV VSESIOIT. VI. PSRBIC VXBSIOKS. 

L SiTBUC YEBsiojrs. — Syria being visited at a ym esii 

f>eriod by the preachers of the Christian faith, iseTeral to 
ations of the sacred yolume were made into the laogoas i 
that country. 

1. The most icelebrated of these is the Peschito or iMot. 
(Vbesio Simple^), as it is usually called, on account d in 
very close adherence to the Hebrew and Greek teib, im 
which it was immediately made. The most extnTigzr 
assertions have Been advanced concerning its antiquity; xu 
referring the translation of the Old Testament to the tune tf 
Solomon and Hiram, while others ascribe it to Asa, p^ 
of tlie Samaritans, and a third class to the apo^tleTlla(Melii 
This last tradition is received by the Syrian chorcha; k j 
more recent date is ascribed to it by modem biblical pbilcic- 
gera. Bishop Walton, Carpzov, Leusden, Bishop Lori 
and Dr. Kennicott, fix its date to ther first ccntuir; fiaoe: 
and some other German critics, to the second or thira cenuirr; 
Jahn fixes it, at the latest, to the second century; Jk Rok 
pronounces it to be very ancient, but does not s^ify am 
precise date. The most probable opinion is that of Michadf 
IS,* who ascribes the Synac version of both Testameots fe 
the close of the first, or to the earlier part of the secoiui ce» 
tury, at which time the Syrian churches flourished ffiost,2ix 
the Christiatts at Edessa had a temple for dmoe wo»!ii} 
erected dfpeit the model of that at Jerusalem : and it is uv 
be aujppQfied that they would be without a version of the 0!; 
'J'eatament, the reading of which had been introduced by tx 
apostles. 

Tlie Old Testament was evidently translated (ron ik 

original Hebrew, to which it most ctosely and literally ait 

heres, with the exception of a few paeeaees whic^ appearie 

bear some affinity to the Septuagint; Jwn accoojits toitlu 

hy supposinpr, either that this version was consulted hit 

&»y riac translator or translators, or that the Syrians afUrvvi 

conected their translation by the Septuagint^ Dr. CrecLtt 

who has pardcularly investigated the minor prophets, isad 

inpr to this veraion, is of opinion that the translator of tb 

Old Testament for the most part followed the Hebrew tea, 

but at the same time consulted the Chaldee Paraphrase d 

Septuagint Version.' Leiuden conjectures, that the \r&a i 

tor did not make use of the most correct Hebrew manascir^ii 

and has given aome examples which appear to sappoit is j 

opinion. Dathe, however, speaks most positivelj id hnc 

(x its antiquity aiid fidelity, and refers to the Syriac ymx 

as a certain standard by which we may judge of the state i 

the Hebrew text in the second century ; anaboth Dr. Ka» 

cott and Professor De Rc^si have derived many vaidii 

readings from this veraion. De Rossi, indeed, prefeishl 

all the other ancient vereions, and says, ^at it closely fcll>?n 

the order of the sacred text, rendering word for word, 'Sit 

more pure than any other. As it is therefore probable tkl 

the Syriac veraion was made about the end of the first c» 

tury. It might be made from Hebrew MSS. almost asoids 

those which were before transcribed into Greek, and ts 

MSS. which might be in some places true where the (fk9 

were corrupted. And it will be no wonder at all, if a remi 

so very ancient should have preserved a great variety of ni 

readings, where the Hebrew manuscripts were carnipsl[ 

afterwards. Dr. Boothroyd considera this version to be 4; 



Boothroyd 

• Introd. to New Test vol. ii. pert i. pp. 2d-38. Bithop Mtfvh, bDvc^ 
In hie noCee, bee controTeited the eigumeots of lOchaelie (Ibid ^'^9 
551--€M.X which heve been rendered bighlTjprobeble by tbe Kt w^ .» 
Laarence (Dissertation upon ibe Lokos, pp. 67^5.^ H^ho has cnoisnia 
refuted the Biehop of Peterborough's objections. ' ' . ^ 

• MichaeUs is or opinion, that eome of tbe more rennarkable concn^ 
between the Syriac Bib)e and the Greek did not pifw*ed Jomjlie "r^ 
tnmaiator, but from a supposed improvement, whjch Jacob oi b<^ 
undertook, at the beginpin of ihe eighth century, acid of «bidi iop»^ 
notices ma^ be s^en in tbe Journal des Sc^Vans. (V^oL I. Vg-^'fli^ 

If 
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sterdam edition.) As far as his obsenratlbii'exteodiL tbeSyriK 
with the Greek mol^ frequently in Exekiel ti^n in llie other ^ 
haa Also made the same .obsematon in regard to the Proverbs o' '^Pf^ 
yet Mt^ the parUcular and unexpected circamslanee that the l'™^ 
versi<» foUows the Sepl^iagint atlO more. Michaelia, Pre&ce to b» srni 
Ohreetomathr, I V. translated in Essaya and OiaseitsCioBB m nbun t^ 
Fsture, p. 806. New York, 1329. . . , m^ 

V Credner, de Prophetarum BUnerom Venloidi Syriftc* Ia<»'*i ''^ 
tatto L pp. 1, 8. 6S. OotfofS, 16B7; 8V0. 
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icientf and in many lespeeta aa Talnable, as the Chaldee 
Paraphrase ;> and in the notes to his edition of die Hebrew 
ible he has shown that this version has retained numerous 
id important various readings. To its general fidelity 
Imost every critic oi note bears unqualified approbation, 
[though it is not eveiy where equal ; and it is remarkably 
lear and strong in those passages which attribute characters 
f Deity to the messiah. Michaelis and Jahn have observed, 
[lat a different method of interpretation is adopted in the 
^entateuch firom that which is to be found in the book of 
Chronicles; and Jahn has remarked that there are some 
?haldee words in the first chapter of Genesis, and also in the 
•ook of Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon: whence 
bey infer that this version was the work not of one. but of 
^veral authors. Further, Michaelis has discoverea traces 
f the religion of the translator, which indicate a Christian 
nd no Ji)W. A Jew by religion would not have employed 
le Syriac but the Hebrew letters, and he would have used 
\e Chaldee Targums more copiously than is observed 
1 most books of the Syriac Old Testament. This a Jew by 
irth would have done, if even he had been converted to 
'hristianity : and as most of the books of the Syriac Bible 
lus evince that the interpreter had no acquaintance with the 
^rgums, Michaelis (whose opinion is adopted by Gesenius) 
t of opinion that the translator was a Christian; and their 
adgmeni is corroborated by the fdcX that the arguments pie- 
xed to the Psalms were manifestly vmtten by a Christian 
athoT.' 

The Syriac vereion of the New Testament comprises 
nlv the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
f Saint Paul (including the Epistle to the Hebrews), the 
rat Epistle to Saint John, Saint Peter's firet Epistle, and 
le Epistle of Saint James. The celebrated passage in 
John V. 7., and the history of the woman taken m adultery 
lohn viii. 2^—11.), are both wanting. All the Christian 
^ts in Sjnria and the East make use of this veraion exclu- 
/vely, which they hold in the highest estimation. It agrees 
nth the ConstantinopoUtan recension. Michaelis pEo- 
ounces it to be the very best translation of the Greek Tes- 
iment which he ever read, for the general ease, elegance, 
nd fidelity with which it has been executed. It retains, 
9wever, many Greek words, which might have been easily 
id correctly exprrased in Syriac : in Matt xxvii. alone there 
"e not fewer than eleven words. In like manner some Latin 
ords have been retained which the authore of the New 
^tament had borrowed from the Roman mannere and cus- 
»ni8. This version also presents some mistakes, which can 
ily be explained by the words of the Greek text, from 
hich it was immeoiately made. For instancct in render- 
^ into Syriac these words of Acts xviii. 7., ONOMati 
>T2;tOt ZEBOMENOr, the interpreter has translated Titus 
istead of JushUj because he had divided the Greek in the 
dlowing manner: — onoma tiiots TOr zebomenot.' 

An important accession to biblical literature was made, a 
tw years since, by the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan, to whose 
isiduous laboun the British church in India is most deeply 
idebted : and who, in his progress among the Syrian 
lurches and Jews of India, discovered and obtained nume- 
•us ancient manuscripts of the Scriptures, which are now 
•posited in die public library at Cambridge. One of these, 
hich was discovered in a remote Syrian church near the 
ountains, is particularly valuable : it contains the Old and 
«>w Testaments, engrossed with beautiful accuracy in the 
tirangelo (or old Syriac) character, on strong vellum, in 
ige folio, and having three columns in a page. The words 
' every book are numbered : and the volume is illundnated, 
It not after the European manner, the initial lettera having 
> ornament Though somewhat iniured by time or neglect, 
e ink being in certain places obliterated, still the lettera 
n in generu be distinctly traced from the impress of the 
fn, oT from the partial corrosion of the ink. The Syrian 
lurch assigns a high date to this manuscript, which, in the 
»inion of Mr. Yeates, who has published a collation of the 

i BibUa Hebralca, vol. i. Pref. pp. rr. rrt. 

» CarpxoT, Crttica Sacra, pp. «23— 626. ; Lenadeo, Pbiloloinis Hebnao* 
XI us, pp. 67—71. ; Bishop Xowth'a Isaiah, toI. i. p. xcl. ; Dr. Kennlcott, 
M. it p. 3S6. ; Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. 306—390. ; Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. 
9t\. pp. 7bj 76. J De Roaai, Varin Lectionea ad Vet Teat. torn. i. prol. p. 
xji. ; Datn^ Opuacula ad Criain et InterpretatioDem, Vet. Teat p. 171. ; 
mbolt, de VeraioDibaa Scrlptorv, pp. 40—46. ; Walton, Proleg. c. 13. pp. 
t. et 9eq. Dr. flmlth'a Scnpture Teaiimony of the Meaaiah, toL i. pp. 
'), 387. first edtHon. Geaennia, In the Introduction to hla Commentary 
Ualah (in Oennan), ThelL U. f 12. 3. or pp. 42ft 430. of the EMsys and 
seertationa on BibUeal Litaratare, pabUsMd at N«w Tork. 
I Hug'a InCiwI. vol L pp. 312^ 348. 
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Pentateuch/ was written about the seventh century. la 
looking oyer this manuscript. Dr. Buchanan found the rerj 
first emendation of the Hebrew text proposed by Dr. Kenni 
cott,' which doubtless is the true reading. 

The first edition of the Syriac version of the Old Tests 
ment appeared in the Paris Polyglott; but, beinff taken 
from an imperfect MS., its deficiendes were supplied by 
Gabriel Sionita, who translated the passages wantmg from 
the Latin Vulgate, and has been unjustly charged with 
having translated ^e whole from the Vulgate. This, text 
was reprinted in Bishop Walton^s Polyfflott, with the addi- 
tion of^some apocryphal books. There nave been numerous 
editions of particular parts of the Syriac Old Testament, 
which are minutely described by Masch.^ The princinu 
editions of the Syriac Scriptures are noticed in the Bibfio- 
grapbical Appendix, Vol. If. 

The Pescnito Syriac version of the New Testament was 
first made known in Europe by Moses of Mardin, who had 
been sent by Ignatius, patriarch of the Maronite Christians, 
in 1552, to rope Julius III., to acknowledge the papal su- 
premacy in the name of the Syrian chureh, and was at the 
same time commissioned to procure the Syriac New Testa- 
ment. This was accomplished at Vienna in 1555, under the 
editorial care of Moses and Albert Widmanstad, with the 
assistance of William Postell, and at the expense of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I. This Editio Prineept is in quarto. 
The Sjrriao New Testament has since been printed several 
times. 

There is also extant a Syriac version of the second Epistle 
of Saint Peter, the second and third Epistles of John, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse, which are wanting in 
the Peschito : these are by some writers ascribed to Mar 
Abba, primate of the East, between the years 535 and 552. 
The translation of ^ese books is made from the original 
Greek ; but the author, whoever he was, possessed but an 
indifferent knowledge of the two languages. 

8. The Pbiloxenian or Stro-Philoxeniah version d^ 
rives its name from Philoxenus, or Xeuayas, Bishop of 
Hierapolis or Mabug in Syria, a. d. 488—518, who emplov- 
ed his rural bishop {Chorejmeopus) Polycarp, to translate tne 
Greek New Testament into Syriac. Tnis version was 
finished in the year 506, and was afterwards revised by 
Thomas of Harkel or Heraclea, ▲. n. 616. Michaelis is of 
opinion, that there was a third edition ; and a fourth is attri- 
buted to Dionysius Barsalibttua, who was bishop of Amida 
from 1166 to 1177. It appeare, however, that there were 
only two editions— the onginal one by Polycarp, and that 
revised by Thomas of Harxel ; the siwle copy of the Four 
Gospels, with the alterations of Barealioeus, m the twelfth 
century, being hardly entitled to the name of a new edition. 
This version agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it was not known in Europe until the middle of the eiffhteentit 
century ; when the Rev. Dr. Gloucester Ridley published a 
Dissertation on ^e Syriac Vereions of the New Testament 
(in 1761), three manuscripts of which he had received thirty 
yeara betore from Amida m Mesopotamia. Though age and 
growing infirmities, the great expense of printing, and the 
want of a patron, prevented Dr. Ridley from availing him- 
self of these manuscripts ; yet having, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, succeeded in ac^uirinff a knowledge 
of the Syriac language, he eniployed himself at intervals m 
noaking a transcnpt of the Four Gospels. These, being 

fmt into the hands of the late Professor White, were putn 
ishc^ by him with a literal Latin translation, in 1778, in 
two volumes 4to., at the expense of the delegates of the 
Clarendon press at Oxford. In 1779, Professor White pub- 
lished from the same press the Acts of the Apostles ana the 
Catholic Epistles, and in 1804, the Epistles of Saint Paul, 
alsojn 4to., and accompanied with a Latin translation. 

Tlie PhUoxenian version, though made immediately from 
the Greek, is greatly inferior to the Peschito, both in the ac- 
curacy with which it is executed, and also in its style. It 
is, however, not devoid of value, **and is of real importance 
to a critic, whose object is to select a variety of readings, 

* In the Chriatian Obaenrar, vol xU. pp. 171—174. there ia an aecoontor 
Mr. Yeatea'a Collation; and In toI. iz. of the aame Joumai, op. 273--27& 
34&-360. there la given averj intereatinff deacription of the SjriBc manu- 
aeript above noticed. A ahort account of it alaa occur* in Dr. Buchanan*! 
« Chriatian Reaearchca," reapectinf the Svriana, pp. 229-231. (edit 1811.) 

• Gen. iv. 8. And Cain aa$d unto AUl hs brother.lM ua gfdovm into 
tkn plain. It may be aatialactory to the reader to know, thai thia dintitad 

-/ . _ cfl0ptBaitot,tBd VtOpu 



ad(mlon ia to be found in the Samaritan, B/riae, 
eralona, printed in Biahop Walton'a Po 
• BlbiSlMr. part U. ToL L sect Iv. pp. 
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with the view of restoring the genatne text of the Greek 
nria;inal : for ]ie may be fully assured, that every phrase and 
expredsion is a precise copy of the Gieek text as it stood in 
the manuscript from wliicu the version was made. But, as 
it is not prior to the sixth century, and the Peschito was 
written either at the end of the first, or at the beginning of 
the second century, it is of less importance to know tlie read- 
ings of the Greek manuscript that was used in the former, 
than those of the original employed in the latter.''^ 

3. The Karkaphensiaw Version, as it is commonly 
termed, is a recension of the Peschito, or old Syriac version 
of the Old and New Testaments, executed towards the close 
of the tenth centuiTf by David, a Jacobite monk, residing in 
the monastery of St. Aaron on mount Sig;ari in Mesopotamia, 
whence the appellation Karkaphenaian (signifying mountmn) 
is derived. > We are informed b^ the learned Professor 
Wiseman, who has most minutely investigated the history 
and literary character of this recension, that the basis of its 
text is the Peschito or Versio Simplex, with the printed 
copies of which it bears a close affinity ; except that proper 
names and Grseco-Syriac words are accommodated to the 
Greek orthography, or to that adopted by Thomas of Harkel 
in his revision of^the Philoxenian version. Some eminent 
critics have thought that the Karkaphensian version was 
made for the use of the Nestorians ; Dr. Wiseman, however, 
is decidedly of opinion, that it is of Monophysite or Jacobite 
origin :* but his opinion is doubted by Professor Lee.^ 

4. Of the OTHER Syriac Versions, the Syro-Estrangelo 
versio;! of the Old Testament, and the Paleestino-Syriac ver- 
sion of part of the New Testament, are of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve a brief notice. 

[i.] The Stro-Estranoelo version, also called the Syriac 
Hexaplar, is a translation of Origen*B Hexaplar edition of 
the Greek Septuagint; it was executed in the former part 
of the seventh century, and its autlior is unknown. The 
late Professor De Rossi, who published the first specimen 
of it at Parma, in 1778, does not decide whether it is to 
be attributed to Mar-Abba, James of Edessa, Paul Bishop 
of Tela, or to Thomas of Heraclea. Assemanni ascribes it 
to Thomas, though oUier learned men affirm that he did no 
more than collate the Books of Scripture. This version, 
however, corresponds exactly with the text of the Septuagint, 
especially in those passages in which the latter diners nrom 
the Hebrew. A MS. of this version is in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, comprising the Books of Psalms, Job, 
Proveros, Ecclcsiastes, Song of Solomon, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Hosea, Amos, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Isaiah : it Sso 
contains the obelus and other marks of Origen^s Hexapla ; 
and a subscription at the end states it to have been literally 
translated from the Greek copy, corrected by Eusebius him- 
self, with the assistance of Pamphilus, from the books of 
Origen, which were deposited in the library of Cesarea. 
The conformity of this MS. with the account given by 
Masius, in the preface to his learned Annotations on the 
Book of Joshua, affords strong grounds for believing that 
this is the second part of the MS. described by him as tiien 
. being in his possession, and which, there is reason to fear, 
b irrecoverably lost. From this version M. Norberg edited 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in 1787, 4to Londini 
Gothorum : and M. Bugati, the Book of Daniel, at Milan, 
1788, 4to.» 

[ii.] The Paucstivo-Syriac, or Syriac Translation or 
Jerusalem, was discovered in the Vatican Library at Rome 
by M. Adler, in a manuscript of the eleventh century. It is 
not an entire translation of the New Testament, but only a 
Lectionarium, or collection of detached portions, appointed 
to be read in ^e services of the church on Sundays and 

> Michaellt'i Introduction to the New Testament, rol. ii. part i. p. 66. To 
Bishop Marsh's Notes, ibid, part ii. pp. 633—685. we are chieHy indebted for 
the preceding account of the Syriac Versions of the New Testament. See 
also Hug's Introductlotv vol i. pp. 372—385. Dr. O. II. Bernstein's Disser- 
tation on Thomas of Harkel's ReTision of the Syro-Phiioienian Version, 
entitled De Versione Novi Testamcnti Syriac^ Heracleensi Commeatatlo. 
Lipsis:, 1B22, 4to. 

• Dr. Wiseman's Horas Syrice, torn. i. pp. 23&— 240. compared with 
pp. 162, 163. Rome, 1828, 8vo. 

" Ibid. torn. i. pp. 234, 235. In this learned worjc, Dr. Wiseman has de* 
scribed a valuable manascript of the Karkaphensian recension, which is 
presenred in the Vatican library at Rome, and has given notices of some 
other MSd. of this recension. 

• Prolegomena in Biblia Polyglotu Londinensia BTuiora. Prol. m. sect iii. 
p. 40 

• SCasch, part ii. vol. I. pp. 68-«a Jahn, Introd. ad Vet. Peed. pp. 76— 7R 
ilonthly Review, O. 8. koI. lix. pp. 462—454. Some other Syriac versions 
*/ less note are d«scribed by luacb, tU mifyra, pp. 60-02. 



festival days. It is written in the Syriac or Chaldcc> d; l^ 
of Jerusalem, and was evidently made in a Konvm prc%i(i^; 
for in Matt, xxvii. 27. tlie word ^gxT^^au, mldUm, \> ^^ 
dered by K»cn (Romia), as if the translator bad Reverb. - 
of any soldiers but Romans ; and in the same virv- mM. 
f HI fid or cohort y is rendered by tho Latin vford ci^t^a. t^^ 
These and other indications afford reasoQ to think. u..i' •, 
manuscript contains a translation made from tlip (in^t' 
Palestine; it was written at Antioch, and from ;..! \,^ 
circumstances, this version has been deoominatcd \iH> J.^.. 
salem-Syriac Version. Dr. Scholz states that its teiiff 
the most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. Tj^ 
manuscript has not yet been collated throughout.* 

II. EoTPTiAN Versions. — From the proximity of E^pi 
to Judsa, it appears that the knowledge of the Gospel v^ 
very early communicated to the inhabitants of that aHiotrr. 
whose language was divided into three dialects^-^e ('';<iv, 
or dialect of Lower E^pt; the Sahidic, or dialect of l|p^' 
Egypt; and the Bash/uiturie, a dialect of the inhabitaLUsf 
Bashmour, a province of the Delta. 

The Coptic language is a compound of the old EgBta 
and Greek; into which the Ola7h$tamad was truAm 
from the Sepluagint, perhaps in the second or third ceotan, 
and certainly befoBe the filth century. Of this versioQ, t^ 
Pentateuch was published hy Wilkins in 1731; and a Pa* 
ter, with an Arabic translation, by the congregation tk Fn 
pakand4 Fide^ at Rome, in 1744 and 1749.' 

In the Sahidic language the ninth chapter of Daniel wi i 
published by Munter at Rome in 1786; and Jeremiah, d 
IX. 17. to ch. xiii., by Mingarelli, in Reliquix fgyptiona 
Codicum in Sibliotheea Nanicma auervaix^ at Bologna, b 
1785. The late Dr. Woide was of opinion that both tie 
Coptic and Sahidic rersions were made from the M 
They express the phrases of the Septuagint versiooid 
most of tne additions, omissions, and transpobitions, vbxi 
distinguished the latter from the Hebrew, are discoTen^Jk 
in the Coptic and Sahidic versions. 

The Cfl^/ic version of the ^ew Testament was pnblisM 
at Oxford in 1716, in 4to., by Danie^ Wilkins, a had 
Prussian, who has endeavoured to prove that it most bn 
been executed prior to the Uiird century ; but his opinicoiia 
been controyerted by many learned men, and particnlaiiTfaT 
Louis Picques, who refers it to the fifth century. Pro^ 
Hug, however, has shown that it could not have ben i^ 
posed before the time of Hesychius, nor before the ism 
of the third century .^ The celebrated passage {I JohoT.:. 
is wanting in this yersion, as well as in the Synac-Pexin^ 
and Philoxenian translations. From the observaiioosclIK 
Woide, it appears that the Coptic inclines more to the Al-J 
andrian than the Sahidic — that no remarkable coincideuy i 
to be found between the Coptic or Sihidic, and the VoH 
— and that we have no reason to suspect that the fonui b 
been altered or made to conform to the latter. Its test ag» 
with the Alexandrine recension. 

Concerning the age of the Hahidie version critics m rt 
yet agreed. Dr. Woide, howeyer, has sh^wn that ii fs 
most probably execut^ in the second centary ; and, tfff- 
quenlly, it is of the utmost importance to the criticism ot> 
jbrreek Testament. In a dissertation on this yeision, vr&r^ 
in the German languajge, and abridj^ by Bishop M^a^' 
Dr. W. observes, that there are now in existence two S^k-v 
manuscriptsr-one formerly in the possession of the UkD: 
Askew, the other brought from Egypt b^ the celebnit^^ 
yeller, Mr. Bruce. 'Ae former contams a work eoDtW 
Sophia, and written by Valentinos, in the second cfotr- 
This manuscript contains various passages both fit-o) ''' 
Old and New Testament, which coincide with thefiagy^' 
of the Sahidic version now extant; whence uiseonnie^ 
that the Sahidic yersion of the whole Bible not only exkv 
so early as the beginning of the second century, but thai • 
was the same as that of which we have various ingtot'S, 
and which, if put together, would form perhaps a cmf* 
Sahidic version of the Bible. The other manuscript to via 

• Cell^ricr, Introd. aa Nour. Test. pp. 180, 181. Hag's Inirodotf* • 
I. pp. 386-389. Bcholz, Not. Test torn. L ProIe«.p. cxxit. ABti|< 
the principal editions of the STriae version is circn in the Bisuoauiw*' 
Appendix to Vol. II. Pabt I. Chap. I. S«ct. ^ 1 3. (LJ „^ - 

' Masch, part Ii. vol. I. pp. 183—190. Jahn, p. 81. The o^?f^^^ 
of the Coptic Bible now tn Europe is said lo be in the pos«s»«« * ; 
sieur Marcel. Bee M. Qoatremere's Recherches nir Is l*atii^* >■ 
t*rafure d'Eayple, p. 118. In pp. 114, 115. 134, J35. this ktmi^f-^ 
specified Tsrions portions of the Coptic version which are prwftW'' 
great libraries on the Continent 

• Hug's Introd. vol. i. p. 410. 

• Marsh's Mlchaeliiy vol. ii. part il pp. 86Cv £9(. 
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r. Woide appeals, contains two books, the one entitled 

?x&c *nf yntTtbCj the other, B^^Xec xcyu/x at* fjiuant^iov. Now 

at this was written by a Gnostic, as well as the other ma- 
iscript, appears both from the title and the contents, and 
erefore it is concluded that the author lived in the second 
tntury. And as various passaffes are (]uoted in it both from 
e Old and New Testaments, Dr. Woide deduces the same 
Terence as from the foregoing. Of this yersion some frag- 
lents of the Gospels of Matthew and John have been pub- 
shed by Mingareili, in a work entitled JEgi/piiorum CocUeutn 
>iiffuuc, VeneliU m Bibiiotktcd Naniana asstrvatm, ( Bononiae, 
7f^b, 4to.) But the completest collection of fragments of 
is version is that prepared for the press by the late Dr. 
i^^^oide, who did not live to publish tnem. The work ¥ras 
tmpleted and edited by the Rev. Dr. Ford, from the . Cla- 
(idon Press, at Oxford, in folio, 1799, as an appendix to 
r. W.^s fao-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus. Scholz 
ates that it agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but that 
has many readings either peculiar to itself, or in common 
ith the Latin versions.' 

From the difference of their readings, and from thecircum- 
ance that additions in the one are omitted in the other, 
ishop Marsh infers that the Coptic and Sahidic are inde- 
mdent versions, both made from the original Greek. Both, 
icrefore, may be quoted as separate evidence for a reading 
I the Greek TestamenL 

Besides the versions in the Coptic and Sahidic dialects, 
ather Georgi discovered, in a manuscript belonging to Car- 
inal Borgia, some fragments of a version written in a still 
ifferent Egyptian diafect, which he calls the Ammokian 
*1ALECT. It contains only 1 Cor. vii. 36. — ^ix. 16. and xiv. 
3.— XV. 33. Some fragments of a Bashmourico-Coptic 
ersion of the Old and New Testaments, discovered in the 
lorgian Museum at Velitri, were published by M. Engel- 
reth at Copenhagen, in 1816. Dr. Frederick Miinter nas 
rinted the Sahidic and Ammoniac texts of 1 Cor. ix. 10—16. 
I his Commenfatio de Indole Feraionis Novi Teaiamaiti Sahi- 
icse (4to. Hafniae, 1789), in parallel columns, in order to 
resent the reader with a distinct view of the similarity or 
ifferenee between the two versions. On account, however, 
'the chief difference consisting in the orthography of single 
ords, he is not disposed to assign to the Ammoniac the 
irac of a separate dialect. On considering the region 
here this dialect seemed to be vernacular, he was inclined 
T several reasons to fix upon the Oases, particularly the 
mmonian Oasis, whence he called it the Ammonian 
ialect : but Professor Hug, who has investigated the hypo- 
lesis of various learned men, is of opinion that the fragments 
1 question may possibly exhibit the idiom of Middle Egypt. 
I. Quatremcre, however, prefers the appellation of tne 
^Asmc Dialect to that of Basmuric.^ lliis version was 
Tobably executed in the latter part of the third century.** 

III. The Ethiopic or Abtssinian Version of the Old 
'estament was made from the Septuagint: although its 
Jthor and date are unknown, yet, from the marks of unques- 
onable antiquity which it bears, there is every reason to 
rlieve that it was executed in the fourth century. In the 
rospels it agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine re- 
f?nBion. Some peculiar readings occur in this translation: 
ut, where it seems to be exact, it derives considerable autho- 
ty from its antiquity. Only a few books and fragments of 
lis version have been printed. The first portions of the 
Ithiopic Scriptures that appeared in print were the Psalms 
nd the Song of Solomon ; edited at Rome, by John Potken, 
. D. 1513. The translation of the New Testament is sup- 
osed to have been made by Frumentius, who, about the. 
>ar 330, first preached Christianity in Ethiopia. In 1548, 
e New Testament was printed at Rome by some Abyssi- 
an priests, and was afterwards reprinted in the London 
olyglott: but as the manuscripts used in the Roman edition 
ere old and mutilated, the editors restored such chasms as 
>()eared in the text, by translations from the Latin Vulgate, 
nese editions, therefore, are not of much value, as they do 
ot present faithful copies of the ancient Ethiopic text; 
hicn, according to Professor Hug, exhibits the appearance 
ither of several versions being united in one copy, or of 

< Scholz, Not. Teit. torn. i. Proleg. p. czzvii. 
« Marsh's BTichaelis, toI. ii. put i. pp. 76—61. part II. pp. 686—697. 
* Recherches but la Langoe et Liu^rature de I'E^pte. p. 228. The 
holi> of his fifth section, which treats on the Basmunc dialect, is highly 
itere^tinx and valuable. 

' Hug's Introductiont vol. ii. pp. 417—423. For a notice of the editions or 
ubliahed fragmeDts of the seTeral byptian veraiona. see the Biw.nniai- 
ncu. AnsHoix to Vob n Past L Chak I. Smt. V. i3L [!▼.] 



several MS8. ([belonging to miferent recensions) being qaote<' 
in the composition of this version.^ 

There is, however, reason to expect that, in no long rime 
the gift of the entire Ethiopic Scriptures will be imparted to 
Abyssinia. A manuscript copy of this version, in fine pre 
servation, has been purchased by the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society. From a memoir on this manuscript by 
Professor Xiee, we learn, that it contains the first eight books 
of the Old Testament, written on vellum, in a bold and mas- 
terly hand, in two columns on each page. The length of the 
page is that of a large quarto ; the width is not quite so great. 
The vx)lume contains ^5 folios, of which the text covers 
282, very accurately written, and in high preservation. On 
the first page is written, in Ethiopic, the invocation usually 
found in the books of the eastern Christians : ** In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.*' 
Then follows an account of the contents of the book, written 
in Latin by some former possessor, and a date a. d. 1596, 
20th September. On the reverse of the first folio is found a 
table, not unlike the tables of genealogy in some of our old 
English Bibles, which seems to be intended to show the 
hours appointed for certain prayers. Then follows the Book 
of Genesis, as translated from the Greek of the Septuagint. 
On the reverse of the third folio is the following inscription 
in Arabic : '* The poor Ribea, the son of Elias, wrote it : O 
wine ! to which nothing can be assimilated, either in reality 
or appearance : excellent drink ! of which our Lord said, 
having the cup in his hand, and giving thanks, * This is my 
blood for the salvation of men.^' Folios 7. and 8. have 
been supplied, in paper by a more modern hand. On the re- 
verse of. folio 8. is a very humble attempt at drawing, in ^e 
figure of a person apparently in prayer, accompanied by an 
inscription in Ethiopic at tne side of the figure : ^' In the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron, to^ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
am I, thy servant, O Lord, presented in the power of the 
Trinity, a weak, infirm, and defiled sinner. Let them im- 
plore Christ.*' Under the drawing, in Ethiopic : *' In the 
same manner, every slayer that slays Cain, will I repay in 
this ; and as he slew, so shall he be slain." On the reverse 
of folio 98., at the end of the Book of Exodus, are two 
figures, somewhat similar, but rather better drawn, and seem- 
ingly by the writer of the manuscript; and in another place 
or two there are marginal ornaments. At the end of Deuter- 
onomy is this inscription in Ethiopic : **The repetition of 
the law, which God spake to Moses. Numbered 5070' 
(words). Intercede for your slave Isaac." — At the end of 
the volume : '*Pray for those who laboured in this book ; and 
for your slave Isaac, who gave this to Jerusalem, the Holy." 
Then follows an inscription, in Arabic : ** In the name of ths 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God. 
Lord, save thy people from every evil ! O our God, Jesus 
Christ, the speaker to men ! holy people, remember youi 
slave Isaac, the poor : God shall remember you in the me^ 
cies of this booK. Pray, if God be willing, that I may be 
permitted to see your face. And pray for me, the sinner. 
Pardon my sins, O Lorid! and let my body be buried in 
Mount Sion." Then follows, in Ethiopic: "That our ene- 
mies may not say of us, * We have conouered them :* be ye 
prudent. We have given you a lamp. Be ye the culture.-— 

Sow ye the flock : reap and rejoice." A few lines 

have been erased. 'Fnen follows .... "me, Isaac, the 
poor, in your prayere. It was completed in Beth Gabbaza, 
of Axuzna. In tny name, O Lord, nave I planted, that thoq 
place me not in any other place except Mount Sion; the 
mount of Christ; the house of Christians. Let them not 
be forgotten in your prayere, who have read and testified to 
you. Preserve, < ^ Lord, this my offering for me thy servant, 
the poor; and preb- ve all these books which I offer, that tha 
bretnren, dwelling c ' Jerusalem, may be comforted. And 
pray for me,^ forget me not in the holy offices, and in prayer, 
that we may all stand before God in the terrible day and 
hours. That it might not be written that we were wanting, 

• Jahn, p. 61. Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. ]40— 143. Michaelia, vol. ii. pp. 
95— 9a 610^14. Hu2, voL Ijap. 426-428. Walton, Prol. xv. H 10-19. 
pp. 679—685. Korthoft, pp. 296—301. In Mr. Brace's Travels, vol. ii. ppk 
416—420. (8vo. edit) there is an interesting account of the Ethiopic biUieal 
books. 

• As this InscriptioD, which occurs on the sappUed leaves, savonn of tha 
errors of the Romish church, it was probably written by some Abysaialao 
Romanist. The inscrlptiooa of Isaac, the writer of the MS., though BUtt- 
lated, and sometiniea obscure, seem tree from these errors. The figuro 
of St. Peter, mentioned below, was probably traced by the same hand. 

V It la customary among the Jews, Syrians, and Ethiopiana^ to number 
the words in the booka of 'Scripture. 

• In moat of the eastern churches, it is the practice to aBoneiiteUMlr 
Mriiita in aeertsin part of the Liturgy. 
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I hare pTeTionslT sent and given you this for the warfare of 
the testimony. Intercede, and bless. And also for the re- 
freshing of tne record of the Fathers : and also for Cueskam,! 
the <meen of the sons of Abyssinia ; that they may be com- 
fortM, and thenoe convert our region— may, moreorer, mi- 

S!ate into other regions, and restore Jerusalem >— and for the 
alTary of Mary* Lot them pray for me. Let it be pre- 
aenred as the widow's mite, for ever and eyer. Let them not 
sell or exchange ; nor let them carry it away ; nor let them 

cause it to be placed elsewhere. And ** the rest is 

wanting. Hence it appears, that the book was written at 
Azuma, the ancient capital of Eth]0[>ia; and that it was sent 
by Isaae to the Abyssinians residing in Jerusalem. No date 



appears in the manuscript itself. It is, probably, aboot 3| 
years old. On the reverse of fol. 285. is a diawinv invfiei 
'to represent Andrew the Apostle, with the book of a^ Gc 
pels in one hand, and the keys in the other. Someleai^ 
genious draftsman, however, has, by means of the xthia 
rency of the vellum, traced out this figure on the fimM 
of this folio, and given the name of Peter to his boi^ 
representation. He has thus succeeded in asognii?) 
St. Peter the first place, and also in bestowbg on hiai^ 
keys. Against this picture of Peter is plaoed his age, is 
years. 

The following £M>-6imiIe represents pait of the lansi 
ble prophecy or Balaam*' 



Nam. XXiy. 17. 
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i Mkait tee hm^ but not new .- lahaBeaU him hkued^ hut he 
w not near .• there thaU ariee a ttar out of Jaeob^ and from 
Araei ehaU it ariat .• and he shall deetroy the ambaeeadore of 
Mbab^ andehaUtdke captive all the children of Seth, 

This precious manuscript has been carernlly transcribed, 
and in 1836 the four Gospels were edited by T. P. Piatt, Esq. 
M. A. They were printed with a fount of types, cast at ih» 
expense of me British and Foreign Bible Society, from the 
matrices (preserved at Frankfort) of the celebrated Ethiopic 
scholar Jonn Ludolph ; whose types, as used in his printed 
works, have been highly approvea by the Abyssinians.* 

lY. Arabic ViBSiom. — ^Although the Christian rel^on 
was preached in Arabia as well as in other countries of the 
East, at an early period, yet it never was the established re- 
ligion of tiie country, as m Syria and Egypt: for even the 
temple at Mecca was a heathen temple till &e time of Mo- 
hammed. Historical evidence, therefore, concerning the 
ALTabic verrions of the Old Testament, does not extend be- 
yond the tenth century, when 

1. Rabbi Saadias Gaon, a celebrated Jewish teacher at 
Babylon, translated, or rather paraphrased, the Old Testa- 
ment into Arabic : of this version the Pentateuch was printed 
at Constantinople, in folio, in the year 1546, in Hebrew 
ehaiacters; and in tiie Paris and Lovi«jn Polyglotts, in 
Arabic letters.— llie prophecy of Isaia' was puDushed by 
Paulus in 8vo. at Jena^ m 1790, 1791. Jahn, after Simon, 
observes, that its style is not pure. Saadias is also said to 

t Hie name elt % regloai a mb, and • momitAlD, In Bthlopfai ; so cele- 
brated, aa to be eeteemed hj the Bthloplaaa aa preferable to even BInal or 
Mount Onrat: and, aa truBlkm eaya, whither ioaeph and Mary, with the child 
ieana. betook themeelvea, maUna It their reaidence for aome time, after 
the flight taito Egjpt Coafefl; aab VDee.-*I«do{f, aub voce, aaya It la the 
name of a mooaatny In Upper Egypt, which waa alwava had in gnat vene- 
ration \n the Oopla and Ethiopiana; and where Chnat ia aaid to hare re- 
aided with hla mother, when he fled from Herod. 

e Eighteenth Keport of the Ohoreh Miaalonary Boeietj, pp. 188^ 189. 

• Fbr a notice of each parte of the Ethiopic veraioo or the Seriptarea 
~ have been printed, aee the Biar.HWiHnoAL A wmm. to VoL IL Pabt 



L Chat. I. Bnor. V. 13. [▼.] ; and fbr other naxticalan relative to thia Ver- 
elon the reader la referred to Mr. Platt'a '<^G8ta]Qgoe of the Ethiopic Bib- 
Heal Mannauipta In the Roval library of Fkrla, and fai the Ubnry of the 
ErMihBndFort|gBBIbleMeiyi"*o. Loodon, 18HB, 4te. 



have translated the Book of Job and the Psahos: i nei 
script containing Job is preserved in the Bodleian lilmT 
Cog. Huntington. No. oil. Tlie remaining boob cfdi 
translation have not hitherto been discovered. Besidei tii 
there are several other Arabic versions extant, node is!» 
diately from the Hebrew, either by Jews, Samantn,! 
Christians, of which the following are the nrbetpal; m 
3. The Arabic version of the Pentatencn, poblisM ii 
Erpenius at Leyden, in 1632, 4to., appears to bate bees » 
cuted in the thirteenth century by some Afirican Jer,w 
has very closely adhered to the Hebrew. 

3. Tiie Arabic version of the Book of Jodiita, pM i> 
the Paris and London Polyglotts, is, in the opinioD of Bsb, 
made directly from the Hebrew. Its author and date n i< 
known. 

4. llie Pentateuch, Psalms, and Propbecy of Dtai 
were translated by Saadi Ben Levi Asnekot, who Im< b 
Uie early part of the seventeenth century : thej sc ntf 
only in MS. in the British Musemn,^ and are of Toyiiia 
value. 

Besides these versions, the Arab Christians baveatr^* 
lation of the Book of Job (printed in the Paria and I^'C 
Polyflrlotts), and two versions of the Psalms, still io X^ 
which were respectively made from the Pescfaito oi OH 
Syriac version. All the Arabic books of the Old Tesdsm: 
(with the exception of the Pentateuch and Job), wbrl|v 
printed in those Polyglotts, were executed from Hesj^'' 
recension of the Septuagint. Tlie Psalms, inserw a 
Justuiiani*s Polyglott Pssdter, and Gabriel Sionita's An^^ 
Psalter, were made from Lucian's recension of thattKSwr 
and the Arabic Psalter, pnnted at Aleppo in 1706, ^ t» 
lows the Melchitic' recension of the uaJ 

« Cat Harl. BfSS. yol. iii. num. 6G06. , v i^ 

» The MeUMteM were thooe Christiana tn 9y^ UjT^ wdA^^ 
who, though not Greeka, followed the doctrioet aod ceremoBia ' ' 
Greek Church. They were called Melchitei^ thai is, ^jfi^"^ 
adreraariea, by way of reproach, on account of their M^c* ^ttT 
to the edict of the Emperor Mercian, in faTonr of the coaaei2«^"^ 
don. Moabehn'a EccLHiat. vol. H. p. 18B. note (m). ». «« ki 

• CarpaoT. Crit Sacr. pp. 640-«44. Daacr, CnL Saer. PP-S-*f ** 
IntnNt«lVtt.FiBd.pp.%--«l llaaol),partlLMLpplflMJ& 
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iliere are many Anbie translations of the New T^ta- 
nt, besides those which have appeared in print: for since 
Arabic language supplanted the Syriac and Egyptian, 
inhabitants of the countries where these had been spo- 
i, have been obliged to annex Arabic translations to the 
lent versions, which are no longer understood. These 
bic translations are supposed to haye been made at dif- 
nt times between the seventii and the eleventh centuries : 
^neral they were not all executed from the original text, 
from the versions which they were intended to accom* 
ly. Thus some which are placed tognsther with the Greek 
t have been made from the Greek, while othere have been 
je from the Sjriac, the Coptic, and even from the Latin 
lgate.i 

C The AmninAK Vcnsioir of the Old Testament was 
le from the Alexandrian Septuagint : its author was Mies- 
, who invented lettere fully expresnve of the Armenian 
pie, towards the close of tne fourth or early in the fifUi 
tury. It is said to luive beoi subsequently altered accord- 
to the Peschito or old Syriac version, and according to 
Latin Vulgate, by Uscan, an Armenian bishop, who was 
nally sent to Amsterdam to superintend the edition there 
ted in 1666. The translation of the New Testament is 
ibed jointly to Miesrob, and to the patriarch Isaac at the 
of the fourth or early in the fifth century. It was twice 
tslated from the Syriac, and then from the Greek ; and that 
copies now extantwero made from the latter language, is 
lent from their containing those books of the New Testa- 
it which were never admitted into the Peschito or ancient 
ral Sjrriae version. This vereion, in the opinion of Semler, 
f great importance, as faithfully representing the Greek 
S. whence it was made : but Michaelis observes, that it 
lid be an inestimable treasure, had it descended to us un- 
red by time and snperetition. It has in several instances 
ti made conformable to die Vulgate by Haitho or Hethom, 
ereign of the Lesser Armenia from ▲. d. 1224 to 1270, 
> was attached to the church of Rome, and skilled in the 
in language.' 

'I. Pbrsic Versions. — ^Although we have no authentic 
?unt of the convenion of the whole Pereian nation to 
istianity, yet we are informed by Chrysostom and Theo- 
Hn that the Scriptures were very anciently translated into 
Persian language. It does not appear, however, that anj 
ments of this ancient version are extant. The Pereic 
slation of the Pentateuch was executed by Jacob Bon 
?ph surnamed Tawosi or Tusi, from Tus, acity of Pereia, 
cli anciently possessed a celebrated Jewish academy, 
precise time when he lived is not known ; but it ib evi- 
: that he could not have lived earlier than the commence- 
t of the ninth century, because in Gen. x. 10. for Babel 
I as substituted Babylon, which city was not founded until 
. 7G2 by the caliph Almansor. The Persian version of 
PeiiUteuch, which is for the most part faithfully rendered, 
first printed by the Jews at Constantinople m 1546, in 
rew characters, together with the Hebrew text, the 
uiii of Onkelos, and the Arabic vereion of Saadias Gaon. 
u this Constantinopolitan edition the Persian vereion of 
Pentateuch was transcribed into the Pereian charactere by 
iminent orientaJist Mr. (afterwards Dr.J Hyde, who added 
ry close Latin translation, and supplied between brackets 
rords necessary to fill up the chasms which had been 
ed by the negligence either of the original copyist or of 
»ri liter at Constantinople. 

■hop Walton further mentions two Pereic vereions of 
Pfcalms— K)ne by a Portuguese monk at Ispahan in the 
1618, and another by some Jesuits from the Vulgate 
k vereion.' Tliese are yet in manuscript, 
lere are extant two Persian Vernona of the four Gospels, 
po&X ancient and valuable of which was firet printed in 
yondon PolyglotUby Bishop Walton, from a manuscript 
b possesion of Dr. Pococke, dated a. d. 1314 : it was 
r mm the Syriac, having sometimes retained Syriac 

|haen« <Tol II. part i. pp. 81—96.) uid Hm (vol i. pp. 430—451) have 
IbUy into the history of the Arabic versions. For a notice or the 

ril etlitions of them, see the Bouoobapiuoal AmitDiz to VoL U. 
Cjur. LSbct.V. $3.ni.] ^ ^ ^ ^ 

p. 82. Masch, pp. 169—173. : Koitbolt, pp. 304, 30& On the pre- 
of the Annenian church in India, see Dr. Bachanan's " Chriatiao 
'.tt%n,» pp. 341--34i6. Seoiler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Novi Testap 
rroretAtioneni, p. 69. Michaelis, voL ii. pp. 98—106. 614-617. Hug, 

on, ProL xvl. fl 6— a pp. 692-696^ Kortholt, c xix. pp. 301—303. 

tHO. RoaenmGUerido Versione Pentateucbi Persica Commentatio, 
^ Lipajg, 1813. For an account of oditiona consolt Uascb, pari 



words, and snbjotned a Persian translation. The other Per* 
sian translation was edited by Wheloc, and afte^ his decease 
by Pierson,at London, in 1652—^7, after a collation of three 
manuscripts. It is supposed to have been from the Greek.* 

{ 4. ON TBC ANCIKHT WKSTVRN VERSIONS OF THV SCUPrURXS. 

L Ancient Latin vernom of the Seripturea^-^L Of the olb 
Italic or Ahtx-Hixbovtxian vxaaioH*— 2. Jieeount of 
the Biblical labourt and Latin veroion of Jbboxk^— ^. Of 
the VuxAATB VKBSioB ond ito reTnoiono^-^, Critical value 
0^ the Latin Vulgaie vertion^^U, Gotbio viBSioBd — ^IIL 
Sc&Avovic vxBsioirw— IV. Abslo-Saxob vxanoB. 

I. Ancient Latin Versions or the Scriptures. 

1. At the commencement of the Christian enu the Latio 
was jgradually supplanting the Greek as a general language, 
and It soon mignt be called the langmige of the western 
church. From the testimony of Augustine,^ it appears that 
the Latin church possessed a very great number of versions 
of the Scriptures, made at the first introduction of Christi- 
anity, and whose authors were unknown ; and that, in the 
primitive times, as soon as any one found a Greek copy, and 
thought himself sufficiently versed in both lan^ages, he 
attempted a translation of it.< In the course or time, this 
diversity of translation produced much confusion, parts of 
separate versions being put together to form an entire com- 
position, and marginu notes oeing inserted into the text: 
out one of these Latin translations appears to have acquired a 
more extensive circulation &an the others, and for several 
ages was preferably used, under the name of the Feiua Itabt 
or old Italic, on account of its clearness and fidelity.' Tlus 
version, which in the time of Jerome was received as ca- 
nonical, is by him termed sometimes the Ful^ate and some- 
times the Oldy in opposition to the new translation undertaken 
by him. He mentions no other version. The Old Italic was 
translated from the Greek in the Old Testament as well as 
in the New, there being comparatively few members of the 
Western church who were skilled in Hebrew. From the 
above cited expressions of Augustine, it has been inferred 
that the old Italic version was made in the Jlrtt century of 
the Christian era ; but the New Testament could not nave 
been translated into Latin before the canon had been formed, 
which was certainly not made in the first century: and the great 
number of Hebraisms and Syriasms observable in it, particu- 
larly in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, have induced some 
emment critics to conjecture that the authors of this transla* 
tion were Jews converted to Christianity.* There is, howevery 
every reason to believe, that it was executed in the early part 
of the second century : ** at least it was quoted by Tertullian 
before the close of that century. But. before the end of the 
fourth century, the alterations^ either designed or socidental, 
which were made by transcribers of the Latin Bible, were 
become as numerous as the alterations in the Greek Bible, 
before it was corrected by Origen."* 

3. To remedy this growing evil, Jerome, at the request, 
and under the patronage of Damasus, bishop of Kome, 
towards the close of the fourth century, undertook to revise 

« MichaeUa, wl. Ii. pp. 106, 106^ 617—419. Semler, p. OB. Walton, ProL 
c XTi. f 9. pp. 606^ 606. Hoc. toL L pp. 389-^93. 

• Auguailne, de Doctr. Chnat 1. ii. c 11. 

• These varioaa aaclent Latin versione, wlilch are finequenthr termed 
Ante-Hieronymianf and of the manuscripts of which some valuable fraff* 
menta have been preserved to as in the wrltina s of the Fathers, were 
written in the barbaroua Latin, and frequenUy diveredfreatly. One sin- 
gle example, out of manj that might be offered, will auffice. CoL ii. 16. as 
cited hj Hilary (de Trin. lib. i. c 13^), runs thus :— " Exutus camem ex 
poiestates ostentui fecit, triumpliatia iis cum fiducIA in semet ipso." The 
same passage, as cited by AugusUne (contra Faustum, lib. zvi. c 29.>, stand* 
thus : — *' Exutus se camem priocipatus et potestates exemplaTit fiduciaUter 
triumpbatns eoa in semet ipso." Other examples may be seen in Bug^ 
▼oL i. pp. 461-466. 

1 Augustine, de Doct Christ. I. IL c. 16. This passage of Aogoilliie Is 
suspected to be Incorrect, and Biahop BUrah, after BenlJey, Bmesti. Lard- 
ner, and other critka, thinka that we ought to read itla for Jtaia. (Michaa- 
Ua, VOL ii. part 11. p. 683. See also Dr. Lardner's Worts, voL v. pp. 11^ 
116.) But this conjecture is supported by no manuscrfpl, and la also con- 
tradicted by the context of Augustine. If. Bre/ther. who haa examined 
the various conjectures and arguments which nave been alleged In sup- 
port of the reading of ttia, determines in favour of Ilala as the f enuln* 
reading. (Dissert, de vi quam antiquiasim« versionea, qua extant, m crisln 
Evang. IV. habeant, pr, 13— M.) Prof. Hug also determines in tavour of 
Itala. Ontrod. to New Test, vol 1. pp. 460, 461.) 

> " The learned and ingenious Eichhom, in his Introduction to the Old 
Testament, supposes that the first Lahn veraion of the Bible was made in 
Africa ; where Latin alone being understood, a tranalatioo was more neces- 
sary; where the Latin version was held In the highest veneration; and 
where, the language being spoken with less parity, barbarisms might hm 
been more easily IntitNlaced than in a provincial U>va la Itai^.*' Bpk 
Marah'a Mlchaelta, voL ii. part IL p. 6981 

• Bishop Marsh's Divinity Lecture^ part L p. Sfc. 
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this translaiioa, aud make it more confonnabic to the Sep- 
tuagint. He executed the revision of the Old Testament 
according to the Hexaplar text of Origcn, which he went to 
Cesarea to consult, and the New Testament afler. the orig;i- 
nal Greek; and completed his task a. d. 390 or 391. Of this 
reyision, the Book ot Job and the Psalms (which alone have 
been preserved to our times), together with the Chronicles, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon, are all that 
were ever published ; Jerome's manuscripts, comprising the 
remaining oooks of Scripture, being lost or destroyed through 
the wilful nesrligence or fraud of some individual whom he 
has not named.* But before Jerome had finished his revisal, 
he had commenced a translation of the Old Testament &om 
the Hebrew into Latin, in order that the Western Christians, 
who used this last language only, might know the real mean- 
ing of the Hebrew text, and thus be the better qualified to 
engage in controversial discussions with the Jews. 

3. ^his version, which surpasses all former ones, was 
executed at different times, Jerome bavin? translated particu- 
lar books in the order requested by his friends. We learn 
from Augustine, that it was introduced into tlie churches by 
degrees, for fear of offending weak persons : at length it ac- 
Guired so great an authority from the approbation it received 
Ttom Pope Gregory I., that ever since the seventh century it 
has been exclusively adopted^ by the Romish church, under 
the name of the Vulgate version : and a decree of the fourth 
session of the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, or- 
dained that the Vulgate alone should be esteemed authentic (a 
very ambiguous term, which ought to have been more precise- 
ly defined than the members ofthat assembly chose to define 
it), in the public reading of the Scriptures, in disputations, in 
preaching, and in ejEpot^naing, and thai no one should dare to 
r^eei it under any pretext whatever, *' Upon this ground 
manv contended that the Vulgate version was dictated by 
the Holy. Spirit; at least was providentially guarded against 
all error ; was consequently ot divine authority, and more to 
be regarded than even the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
And, in effect, the decree of the Council, however limited 
and moderated by the explanation of some of their more ju- 
dicious divines, nas given to the Vulgate such a high degree 
of authority, that, in this instance at least, the translation 
has taken the place of the original ; for the learned of tlie 
church of Rome, who have taken the liberty of giving trans- 
lations of Scripture in the modern languages, instead of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, profess to translate the Vulgate. 
When, indeed, they find tne Vulgate very notoriously defi- 
cient in expressing the sense, they do the original Scriptures 
the honour of consulting them, and take tiie liberty, by fol- 
lowing them, of departing from their anthentic guide ; but, 
in general, the Vulgate is their original text; and they give 
, us a translation of a translation ; by which second transfu- 
' sion of the Holy Scriptures into another tongue, still more 
of the original sense must be lost, and more of tiie genuine 
spirit must evaporate."^ 

The universal adoption of Jerome's new version through- 
out the Western church rendered a multiplication of copies 
necessary ; and with them new errors were introduced in the 
course of time, by the intermixture of the two versions (the 
Old Italic and Jerome's or the Vulgate) with each otner. 
Of this confusion, Cassiodorus was the principal cause, who 
ordered them to be written in parallel columns, that the old 
version might be corrected by the Vulgate ; and though 
Alcuin in the eighth century, by the command of Charle- 
magne, provided more accurate copies, the text again fell into 
such confusion, and was so disfigured by innumerable mis- 
takes of copyists — (notwithstanding the efforts made to cor- 
rect it by Lanfranc archbishop of Canterbury, in the elevenUi 
century, and by Cardinal Nicholas, and some other divines, 
about the middle of the twelfth and in the thirteenth centu- 
ries)y-— that the manuscripts of the middle ages materially 
differ from the first printed editions. 

Robert Stephens was the firet who attempted to remedy 
this confusion, by publishing his critical editions of the Vul- 
gate in 15^, 1533« 1534, 1540,^ and particularly in 1545 and 

> Jerocoe, £p. £4. ad Angusttn. 

* With the exception of the Piwlma; which being daily chanted to music 
to the church service, made It difficidt to introduce alterations. The Old 
Italic Psalter, as corrected bj Jerome, has therelore been used ever since 
^e time of Gregory I. The apocryphal books of Barnch, Ecclesiasticas, 
Wisdom, and the two books of Maccabees, aie also retained from the old 
Latin version. 

•Bi 



1546. These, especially the last, bavin? incuned the rf-. 
sures of the doctors of the Sorbonne, John Henieijii-s. i c 
vine of Louvain, was employed to prepare a new ediiica r(f 
the Vul&rate : this he accomplished m 1547 in folio, haTki 
availed himself of Stephens's previous labours with err u 
advantaf3[e. A third corrected edition was published b; Lxa 
Brugensis, with the assistance of several o^er diviu« i 
Louvain, in 1573, in three volumes, 8vo., which was ilj^ 
reprinted in 1586 in 4to. and 8vo., with the critical nohf 
Lucas Brugensis. In the mean time Pius IV. commas^.^ 
some divines of the Romish church to collect and to ec:i:> 
the most ancient manuscripts which they could procure. ?j 
collation was continued during the pontificate of Plus V, 
who further caused the originaftext to be consalted. Isc *r 
Gregory XIII. the work ceased, but it was resomed ri 
completed under the auspices of Sixtos V. ; wlio igrm 
muck time and attention to it, and corrected the proofi3f;i:« 
edition which was published at Rome in 1590, in folio. Tie 
text thus revised Sixtus pronounced to be the autherdie Tv^ 
^/€, which had been the object of inquiry in the Coond; i 
Trent ; and ordained that it should be adopted throogirj 
the Romish church. But, notwithstanding the labou sdii* 
Pope, this edition was discovered to be so exceedingij .» 
correct, that his successor Gregory XIV. caused ii to b* 
suppressed ; and Clement VIII., the successor of Gregw 
in the pontificate, published another authentie Valgate i 
1592. This, however, differs more than any other editii 
from tliat of Sixtus V., and mostly resembles that of W 
vain. These fatal variances between editions, alike promL- 
gated by pontiffs claiming infalUbility, have not passed u> 
noticed by Protestant divmes, who have taken advanta^i^' 
them in a manner that sensibly affects the church of Rocoi; 
especially Kortholt, who has at great length refuted thejfi' 
tensions of Bellarmine in favour of the Vuljate in i3t2> 
terly manner,^ and our learned countmnan Thomas Jzcin, 
in nis Betlum Fapale^ sive Concordia Jjiscort Sixti V. (L:* 
don, 1600, 4to.), who has pointed out very numerous aidi- 
tions, omissions, contradictions, and other differeDcesbetrM 
the Sixtineand Clementine editions.^ From this TencoiciS 
and now rare volume the following specimens olhU' 
ferences between these two editions are selected aai! & 
ranged : — 

1. Glauses omitted in the Siztine, but inserted in the Qa» 

tine Bible. 



Uxor in domo viri, ^c. to the end of tbe Tcne. 
Melitu eat aedere in angvlo domati*, ^ 
PcUri matrique nudetUsiL 
Reddidit ergo eo» matri «iMe^ ^e. 
Quia capta est area DeL 
as our first) xii. 10. Sic hqueris ad eee. 
Et vini vigenli miliia metretas. 
Ut impleretur quod dictum est perpropUtoa^ 

teiUj divioerunt eibi vestimenta mea^ et super :<sa 

meam miserunt eortem. 

2. Clauses or words introduced into the Sixtine, butomitteii 

the Clementine Bible. 



Num. XXX. 11. 

Prov. XXV. 24. 

LeT. XX. 9. 

Judc. xvii. 2, 3. 

1 Kings iv. 21. 

3 Kings (same 
2CbroQ. ii. 10. 
Man. xxvii.33. 



ISam. xxiv. 8. 



1 Bam. XXV. 6. 
2Sam.vi. 12. 

2 Sam. viii. a 

2 Sara, xix.10. 
Prov. xxiv. olL 



Vivit dominua, quia nisi domimu peraastritek" ^ 
diea ejus venerit ut moriatur, out descni^ • 
praliumperiret ; propiHua miki iit domimu ^t* 
mittant manum meam in Ckriatum Domiu. 

Ex multis annia aalvoa/adena tuoa et mma tti- 

Dixitque Davids ibo et redueam aream. 

De quo fecit Salomo omnia vaaa area in ieB}»i 
mare <sneum et eolumnaa et aitare. 

Et eonciUum totius larael venit ad regen. 

Uaque quo piger dormial uaque que de fta»'» 
aurgea. 



Hab. L 3. Quare reapicia amtemptorea et tacea coneuk«»it '^ 
juatiorem ae 7 Etfaeiea hominea qua»i fiitti ■« 
et qucui reptitia non habentia ducem. 
Duo in leeto, unua asmmetur, et wiua rtUnfH^ 
Et commota eat omnia muUituio in daclrm t^s^ 

Paulua attfem, ^-c 
Et apprehenderurU me damasUea et dietniu, i ' "^ 
miatm TUtatrwn. 



Bfatt xxiv. 41. 
Acts xiv. 6. 

▲cU xxiv. IS^ 19. 



u 




the Latin Vol- 

fate; aa bis edition of 1560 was hfs pnncipsi edition of the Greek. In 
magnifisenee U auipasMS ewrjr edition of tbe Vulgate that ever waa 



printed ; and it iu likewise of great value to a critic, aa It conl»ins»^^;;J 
collection of various readings from thirteen Latin maDU«:n{H£. a^' |! 
of the early editions. Father Simon (Hist. Cril. des VersioM iiu > ';" 
ch. xi. p. 130.) calls it *' unehe/d'auvre en/ait de Bible f' u^^'^ 
he terms this edition "la meiUeure et dea toutea." Henteoios, a u-T 
face to the Louvain edition, calls It " accuratiaaima et e4u!i4at=^ 
BibHa," (See also the praises bestowed on it in Mascb's ed>t«i^'!/' 
long's Bibliolheca Sacra, part ii. voL Hi. p. 187.) The tiile-pa?*. P'^l?;^ 
to the New Testament bears the dale of 1539 ^ though that utica^ 
fixed to 
254. note 
gate Is usually known and cited. 

• Kortholt, de varils Scrtpturs Edttionibas. pp. 11(>-251. 

• Additional instances of the contradictions between the abow id^b ^^ 
papal editions, together with a defence of the Belium Papale.u^J ^^ , 
in Mr. James's "Treatise of the Corniptions of Scrlixure, C^uccuv -■ 
Fathers, by the Prelates, Ptetors, and PlUam of the Cfhurdiof Boit' "■ 
the maintenaDce of Popery," pp. 272—366. London 16£ 9^^ 



lew Testament bears the dale of 1539: though that *Taf-i^ ' , 
the Old Testament is dated 1540. (Marsh's Letters v^yft' 
e.) It is by this latter date, that Stephens's best ediljon o. t* 
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^ Ex. xxiii. IS. 

Num. xx.\iv. 4. 

Deut xvii. 8. 

Josh. U. 13. 
iv. 23. 
x\. 19 

XIT. 3. 

1 Sam. iv. 9. 

XX. 9. 

I Kings vii. 9. 

llab. i. 13. 

Ilf b. T. 11. 

2 Pet i. 16. 



Ex. xxiv. & 

xxjal2!i. 

SflaiD XV. 7. 

I Kincs iv. 42. 

2 Kings xiv. 17. 

XXV. 19. 

2Chron.xiii.17. 



. Manifest contradictions, or difierences between the editions. I 

Sistinc Tua^ Clementine ni^fB. 
S. Atl meridiem, C- A meridie. 
d. Inter Upram et non lepram, C. Inter lepram tt 

Upram. 
S. ifignum nonfuerit, C. Signum/uerit. 
8. Deo noatroy C Veslro. 

B. Qua se non tnuteretj C. Qua se iraderet 
S. 7*uo, C. .5f«e. 
S. Nobis, C. F&6M. 
8. Ame,C.A U. 
S. IntrinatetUf C Extrinaeeu: 
S. Quare non rttpieM, C. Jieapieet. 
Sb Interpretabilis, C. IninterpriisUfiluf. 
a Indoetas^ C. DoctOM. 

4. Difierences in nuinben. 

S. Vitulot duodeeeTn^ C. Vitulot. 

S. Trigenla tria mUlia, C. Ft^eiUi mtUia. 

S. Quafuor, C. Quadiirenta. , 

8. Quin7ue millia, C QMtnyue e/ miVte. 

S. Viginti Quinque^ C. Qutm/ecem. 

S. 5ex, C SexQgenta. 

8. QuinquagentOy C. Quingenta, 

5. Other remarkable differencea. 

1 Sam. iii. !^ 3. 8. A>c poterat Hdtrt lueemam Dti ante*juafn extif^ 

gueretur. 

C. A«c poterat videre ; lucema Dei antefuam estin- 
gueretur. 

I Kinxs ii- 29. B. ilJ Solommem^ C. ilrf Jao6. 

2 Kin£a xv. 19. 8. In theream, C. /n terranu 

Judith i. 2. 8. />ci7, ejua muro9 in altitudinem 70 euhitut: this is 
one of those places where paper had been iiasted 
on the text ; the word first printed was latituainetn^ 
and altitudinem was printed on a slip of paper, and 
put over it, C. Latitudinem. 
Ibidem. S. jLatitudinem. 30 eu. C Altitudinem, 30 cubitus. 
Job xxxL 7. 8. Si e^cutus eat ocutus meua cor meutn, C. Si eeeutum 

et oculoB metta ewr meum. 
PsaL xli. 3. 8. Ad Deum /umem vivum, C. Ad Deum fortem, 

Prov. xix 23. 8. Qm' afjligit patrem etjugit matrem^ C. Qui qffligatt 
Urc. etfugat, 4-<*. 

xx. 25. 8. Devorare aanctoa, C. D^totare aanctoa. 

E7.rk. xiv. 22. 8. Egtedientur. C. Ingredientur. 

limrh xxx>'iii. 25. 8. Sapientiam acrihtt, C. Sapientia aeribe^ 

xlii. 9. 8. Adultera. C. Adulta. 

]5afR)i xtvi. 12l S. JnatHm. C. i4r^m. 

Jer. xrit. 9. S. Cvr hominia, C. /Tommttm-* 

Besides the preceding revisions by papal authority, there 
a\'Tf^ b<H*ii several others executed by private individuals ; in 
•hirh the Latin Vulgate has been so much corrected from 
le orirrinal Hebrew and Greek, that they have in some 
»^uree been considered (though erroneously) as new transla- 
oiis. Of this number are the Latin Bibles published by 
'la fins, Kber, and the Osianders. 

[{.'] Isidore Clarius's edition of the Vulgate first appeared 
: VtMUcn in 1542, and is of extreme rarity : it was reprinted 
t tlin same place in 1557 and 1564. He has not only re- 
tored the ancient Latin text, but has also corrected it in a 
Tont number of places which he conceived to be erroneously 
■ansV.i!«>d, so as to make them conformable to the Hebrew 
rit/inul. Although he corrected more than ei/irht thousand 
1 aces, a<; he states in his preface, yet he omitted some, lest 
p sh' uld offend the Roman Catholics by making too many 
ltP'-n!ions in the Viilgnte version. 

[ii.] The mcthr)d of Clarius was followed by Paul Eber, 
•h.> corrected the Vulgate from Luther^s Overman version. 
I is edition was published at Wittemberg, in 1665, with the 
I'iition of Luther's translation under the authority of Au- 
. i^ius. Elector of Saxony ; and was reprinted in 1574, in ten 
:>lnmes, quarto. 

[iii.] Tne edition of Lnkt Osiander appeared in 1578, 
»'I has since been very often reprinted ; as also has a Ger- 
afi tmnslation of it, which was first published at Stutsard 
1600. Andrew Osiander^s edition was also printea in 
jJOO, and frequently since. Tliey have both corrected the 
ulrrnte, acconiing to the Hebrew originals; and have occa- 
oikhI some confusion to their readers, bv insertinsf their 
nendations in a character different from tnat in which the 
ul irate text is printed. 

4. The Vulgate is regarded by Papists and Protestants in 
»ry different points of view : by the former it has been 
ct'dlrd beyona measure, while by most of the latter it has 
>en depn*ciated as much below its intrinsic merit Our 
nrnod countryman, John Bois (canon of Ely), was the first 
ho pointed out tlie real value of this version, in his CoUaiio 
eferty /nifrpreiis cum BezA alihque recerUiori6fi9, (8vo. 1655.) 
oi^ was followed by Father Simon, in his Histoire Critique 
i Texte et da Versions du Nouveau T^tameni^ who has 

* IlaiMiilcon't IntrodactiOD to the Hebrew Scripturei^ pp. 163—166. 



proved that the more ancient the Greek manuscripts and 
other versions are, the more closely do they agree with th« 
Vulgate ; and in consequence of tlie arguments adduced by 
SimoD, the Vulgate has been more justly appreciated by 
biblical critics of hxer times. • 

Although the Latin Vulgate is neither inspired nor infalli 
ble, as M^rinus, Suarez, and other advocates of the Romisk 
church have attempted to maintain, yet it is allowed to be in 
general a faithful translation, and sometimes exhibits the 
sense of Scripture with greater accuracy than the more 
modem versions: for all those which have been made in 
modem times, by divines in communion with the church of 
Rome, are derived from the Latin Vulgnte, which, in conse- 
quence of the decree of the Council of Trent above noticed, 
has been substituted for the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
The Latin Vulgate, therefore, is by no means to be neglected 
by the biblical critic : and since tne Ante-Hieronymian Latin 
translations are unquestionably of great antiquity, both lead 
us to a discovery of the readings in very ancient Greek manu- 
scripts, which existed prior to* the date' of any now extant 
Even in its present state, notwithstanding the variations be- 
tween the Sixtine and Clementine editions, and that several 
Sassages are mistranslated, in order to support the peculiar 
ogmas of the church of Rome, the Latin Vulgate preserves 
many true readings,' where the modem Hebrew copies are 
corrupted.' 

II. The Gothic Version of the Bible was made from the 
Greek, both in the Old and in the New Testament, by Ul- 
philas,^ a celebrated bishop of the Meso-Goths, who assisted 
at the council of Constantinople in 359, and was sent on an 
embassy to the Emperor Val^ns about the year 378. He is 
said to have embraced Arianism, and to have propagated 
Arian tenents among his countrymen. Besides translating 
the entire Bible into the Gothic languaj^e, Ulphilas is said to 
have conferred on the Maeso-Goths the invention of the Gothic 
characters. The character, however, in which this version 
of the New Testament is written, is, in fact, the Latin cna- 
racter of that age ; and the degree of perfection, which the 
Gothic language had obtained during the time oif Ulphilas, 
is a proof tiiat it had then been written for some time. 

The translation of Ulphilas (who had been educated among 
the Greeks) was executed from the Greek ; but, from its 
coincidence in many instances with the Latin, there is reason 
to suspect that it has been interpolated, though at a remote 
period, from the Vulgate. Its unquestionable antiquity, 
nowever, and its general fidelity, have concurred to give this 
version a high place in the estimation of biblical critics: 
but, unfortunately, it has not come down to us entire. The 
only parts extant in print are, a fragment of the book of 
Ncnemiah, a considerable portion of the four (xospels, and 
some portions of the apostolic epistles.^ 

The most distin(^uisned manuscript of the Gothic version 
of Ulphilas is the justly celebrated Codex Aroenteus, now 

S reserved in the library of the university of Upsal, in Swe- 
en. It contains the four Gospels, but by no means in a 
perfect state ; the following are tne principal lacunae : — 
Natt. i. I.— V. 15. Mark vt 31—63. Luke x. :«.— xiv. 9. 

Ti. 33.-vii. 12. vii. 17-2a xvi. Sl.-xvU. 3. 

X. 1— 23. xH.38.— xiii.l6. xx.37— end. 

xi. 25.-XXV}. 7. xWl 2S.—jm\ 4. John 1. l.-v. 45. 

xxvii. 19—42. xiv. 16-41. » x\. 47.— xil, 1. 

xzvUl 1— end xvi. 12— end. xii.4a— xiii.U 

xix. 13— end. 

This manuscript is written on vellum, and has received the 
name of Jrgentetts from its silver letters : it is of a quartu 
size, and the vellum leaves are stained with a yix 'et 
colour : and on this ground the letters, which are all uneiai jr 
capitals, were afterwards painted in silver, except the initial 

* Cappell has friven nnmeroua examples in his Critica Sacra, lib. ii. 2. c<w 
vii.— ix. torn. Ii. pp. 858-W8 (edit. Scliarfenbei*.) 

* TJie preceding account of the I<alin versions has been compiled fiom 
Michaelis, voL ii. pp. 107—129. Seuiler, Apparatus ad Uberalein Vrt. Test. 
Interprctafionein. pp. 308—314. Carpxov. Critira Sarra. pp. 671— 706s 
Leu!$dpn, PhilologuH Hcbropomlxtus, pp. I— 10. Bishop Walton, Prol. c. xU 
pp. 470—507. ; and Viser, Ilermeneutica Sacra Novi TrstHmtnii, vol. il. 
part iii. pp. 73-96. See also Muiitinxhe's ExpoMtio CriiiceB Veleris Fuj- 
derls, pp. 149—156. ; and Una's Introduction, vol. i. pp.4C4— 483 F»)r the 
principnl ediiionii of the lAtin versions of the Scriptures, see the Biblio> 
GRAPHICAL Appendix to Vol II. Pakt 1 Chap. I. Sect. V. f 4. (i.l 

* "This,"' says Bishop Marsh, "is an original German name, and y a 
diminutive of the word wolf : it is written in correct German, WhlfeWn, 
hilt corruptly pronounced Wolftla or Wulfila, in the dialects of SwitX'T^ 
land, Bavaria, ami Austria, to which that of the Mreso-Oothn, who likrwis* 
inhabited the banks of the Danube, is neaily allied." Micltaelis, vol. ii. 
partti p. 631. 



• Michaelis, vol. M. part I. pp. 130-133. 149-152. Huff, vol. I c,>. 
513. A notice of the principal editions of the Gothic versions will bo found 
in the Bibuoobaphxoax. Amasix to VoL IL Part L Cbap. L Sitnv X. ii (lu> 
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characters and a few other passages, which are in gold. 
The cover and back of the volume are of silver embossed. 
From the deep impression of the strokes, Ihre, Michaelis. 
and Hug. are or opinion, that the letters were either imprinted 
with a warm iron, cut with a mver, or cast for the pur- 
pose, and afterwards coloured^ out Mr. Coze (with whom 
the late eminent traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke seems to coin- 
cide), after a very minute examination, was convinced that 
each letter was painted, and 'not formed in the manner sup- 
posed by Uiose critics. Most of the silver letters have become 
gieen by time, but the golden letters are still in good preset- 
vation. We have no knowledge of Uiis important manuscript 
prior to the discovery of it in the abbey or Werden in West^ 
phalia, whence it was taken to Prague. In the vear 1648, 
when that city was stormed by the Swedes, it fell into the 
hands of a Swedish count, who presented it to his sovereign, 

Sneen Christina. After remaining some time in her library, 
uring the confusion which preceded her abdication of the 



throne of Sweden, it suddenly and mnoooantably dimp- 
peared, and was again brought to light in the Netfa^labos. 
Some have supposed that the celebrated Isaac Vossius re(»T* 
ed it as a present from the oueeh; others that he bionsht h 
away by stealth. After his aeath, however, it was purchased 
for SIX nundred dollars by count Magnus Gabrid de la Gaidje, 
who presented it to the university of Upsai, where it it 
present remains. The following cut is a nidiiful &o-«ioul0 
of the characters of the Codex Argenteus : it was traced fran 
the manuscript itself for the late Dr. E. D. Clarke, and ■ 
the most correct fac-simile known to be extant. It coitps- 
ponds with our version of Luke xviii. 17. Verify^ laay umia 
you^ WhoBoever tihaU not receive the kingdom of God at a Uttk 
ehili^ ahail in no win enter therein. It is worthy of remaik, 
that, in the Codex Argenteus, the well known old Saxoo or 
Gothic word Bam is iSed to signify the original word ikiliai, 
a Utik ehiid. 



KMBH al^f}< ii:2:viis. $A6i ni 

^^^fS SV6 1SAKN. Nil aiMIIlV|!/ 

In 'C?ai: 



Concerning the age of this venerable manuscnpt critics 
a^ by no means agreed. Some of the zealous advocates for 
Ite antiquity have maintained that it is the very copy which 
Ulphilas wrote with his own hand. The librarian by whom 
«t was exhibited to Dr. Clarke steted it to have been com- \ 
nleted about the end of the fourth century, by a bishop of j 
Thrace, in the Gothic language used at that time in Moesia. 
This brines ite age ver^ nearly, if not ^uite, to the time when 
Ulphilas uved : but it is not likely — ^mdeed it is utterly im- 
proDable— that the only copy of the Gothic translation of ' 
^e Gospels, which is now extant, should be precisely the ' 
original. What proves that this cannot be the identical 
manuscript of Ulpnilas, is the fact, that several various read- 
ings have been discovered in the margin, a circumstance 
which clearly shows that it must have b^n written at a time 
when several transcripte had been already made. 

Some fragmente of the Gothic version ot St. PauFs Epistle 
to the Romans were discovered by M. Knittel, in the year 
1756, in a Codex Rescriptus belonging to the Ubraiy of the 
duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbuttel : they were published 
by him in 1763, and reprinted in 1763, m 4to.9 at Upaal, 
with notes by Ihre. The Brunswick manuscript, which is 
on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth centory, con- 
tains only the foliowmg passages, viz. Rom. xi. 33-— 36. 
xii. 1-— 5. 17—31. xiv. 5--30. xv. 3—13. The version of 
Ulphilas is in one colunm, and a Latin translation in the 
other : it is on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth 
century. In the eighUi or ninth century, the Originea Jaidori 
Bispahms were written over the translation of Ulphilas ; 
but the ink had become so exceedingly pale as not to admit 
of deciphering the original manuscript without great diffi- 
oolty.i 

In the year 1817, a most important discovery was made 
among the Codices Rescripti, m the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, by signer Angelo Mai. While this indefatigable 

• Mlchaelia, toL ii. pp. 130—163. 631—636. flemler, pp. 70-72. Vlier, Her- 
nenent. Not. Teit toL ii. part iiL pp. 66— GB. SchoeU, Hiatoire Abr«ff6 da 
k Litt4rature Qrecque, torn. IL p. 131. Hog, toL I. pp. 488-4B& Ooze'a 

TraTelBinRufl8ia,dEe.Tol. It. pp.l7»-i80. ediLiaO^ Dr. E. D. Clarka'a 
Ikav a^ vol. fV pp. lea^ 18t 4ta 



explorer of ancient literature was examining two Codicei 
Rescripti in the Ambrosian library, he was surprised wuk 
the discovery of some Gothic writmg in one of them ; whick 
on further investigation proved to be fragments of the books 
of Kings, Ezra, and Nenemiah. The discovery thus auspi- 
ciously made stimulated him to further inquirio^ which were 
rewarded with the discovery of fotir other Codices Resmpti 
containing portions of the Gotnic version. He now aasc^ 
ciated in his researches signer Carole Ottavio Cas^liooei; 
and to their joint labours we are indebted for a speeimeo lad 
account^ of these manuscripte, from which the foUowiag 
particulars are abridged. 

The Jirtt of these five Gothic M8S. (which is noted 8. 38.) 
connstB of 204 quarto pages on vellum; the later writing ooa* 
tains the homilies of Gregory the Great on the Prophecies d 
Ezekiel, which from their characters must have been execottd 
before the eighth century. Beneath this, in a more ancko 
Gothic hand, are contained the Epistles of 8t Paul to ^ 
Romans, 1st and Sd Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippiana, Colat- 
sians, Ist and 2d of Timothy, Titus, and Philemmi, together 
with a fragment of the Gothic Calendar. The Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, and to Timothy, are tbj 
neariy entire, and form the chief part of this manuscript : of ikt 
other Epistles considerable fragments only remain. The tidet 
of the Epistles may be traced at the heads of the pages ariicie 
tbey commence. This MS. appears to have been written by 
two difierent copyists, one of whom wrote more beantifully and 
oonecUy than the other ; and various readings may be tiaoed 
in some of the margins written in a smaller hand. Entire leaves 
have been turned upside down by the rewcriber of this manii- 
script The annexed fac-eimile of it repreaents the oQmoieDc&> 
ment of Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, and may be thus icn- 
dered : The Epittle of Paul to the Epheoiano begiimetk, JPamI, 
an apottle ofJetut Christ according- to the will of O^d, U the 
oainto wAo are at Epheoue, 

• Ulphlls Paitium loeditanim, in Ambrodaais PalimpsMtis a Aofeli 
Ifaio repertarom, Specimen, conjnnetia carls ejoideio Mail et Gvoli 0» 
tavU CastiilionKi editaiD, Mediolani, llQgiii l^pia, IL IXXX). XIZ. 4iA 
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The 9ec9nd MS. ako, in quarta» and noted 8. 45., contains 
56 pages of thinner Tellum, the Latin writings on which is of 
le eighth or ninth centuiy, and comprises Jerome's exposition 
f Isaiah. Under this has been discoTered (though with some 
iflficulty, on account of the thickness of the Latin characters 
tid the blackness of the ink) the Gothic version of Saint Paul's 
vo Bpicdes to the Corinthians, the Galatians, Epheaians, Phi- 
pptans, Coloasians, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
» Titos. What is deficient in the preceding manuscript is found 
i thifl, which has some various readings peculiar to itself, and 
lerefore is an independent codex. 

In the third manuscript, n^ffd G. 82., a quarto Latin volume, 
nttaining the plays of PlautS, and part of Seneca's Tragedies 
r Medea and (Edipus, signor Mai discovered fragments of the 
ooks of Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah. This diKoveiy is peeu- 
triy valuable, as not the smallest portion of the Gothic version 

tLe Old Testament was known to be in existence ; and, fup> 
er, as it fumiahes a complete refutation of the idle tale repeated 
r CHbbon after preceding writers, viz. that Ulphilas prudently 
^MiU BS Md the four Booki of Kings, as tbrviBHbk ttW to im- 
^^•i. L 2 P ^^ 



tate the fierce and sanguinary spirit of his c euutrym en.' The 
date of the Lalin writing of this manuscript, which Mai deci- 
pbeied with great difficulty, is not specified ; but, on comparing 
his specimen of it with other engraved specimens, we are in 
dined to refer it to the eig^ or ninth century. 

The fourth specimen (noted I. 61.) consists of a single sheet 
in small quarto, containing four pages of part of Saint John's 
Gospel in Latin, under which are found the very fragments 6[ 
the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh chapters of 
Matthew*s Gospel, which are wanting in the celebrated manu- 
script of the Gothic Gospels preserved at Upsal, and usually 
known by the appellation of the Codex Argenieut, 

The Jifth and last manuscript (noted 6. 147.), which has 
preserved some remains of Gothic literature, is a volume of the 
proceedings of the Council of Chaloedon ; under the later writ- 
ing have been discovered some firagments of ancient authon^ 
whose names signor Mai has not spMified ; and also a fragment 
of a Gothic Homily, rich in biblical quotations, and the style of 
which he thinks shows that it was translated from some one of 
the fiithers of the Greek church. The characters of this manu- 
script bear a close resemblance to those of the Codex Aigenteus^ 
at Upsal, which was executed in the sixth century. 

The manuscripts above described are written in broad and 
thick characters, without any division of words or of chap- 
ters, but with contractions of proper names, similar to thoee 
found in ancient Greek MSS. Some sectioDS, however, 
have been discovered, which are indicated by numeral marks 
or larger spaces, and smnetimes by large letters. The Gothie 
writing is referred to the sixth century. 

The portions of the Gothic version of the Old and New 
Testament, printed by signors Mai and CastUlionei, are, 
I. Nehemiah, chap. v. verses 13 — 18. chap. 7i. 14—19. and 
vii. 1—^. II. A Fragment of Saint Matthew's Gospel, con- 
taining chap. zzv. 38--46. xxvi. 1—^. 65— 75. and xxvii. 1. 
III. I%t or St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, chap. ii. 
22—30. and iu. 1—16. IV. Saint Paul's Epistle to 'Htus, 
chap. i. 1— -16. ii. 1.; and V. verses 11 — ^33. of his Epistle 
to Philemon. The Gothic text is exhibited on the left-hand 

fmge, and on the right-hand page the editors have nven a 
iterai Latin translation of it, together with the Greex oriei- 
nal. These are succeeded by fragments of a Gothic Homuy 
and Calendar, with Latin translations, Gothic alphabet, and 
a glossary of new Gothic words which they have discovered 
in the passages which they have printed. In 1829 signor 
Castillionei published the fragments of Ulphilas's version 
of the second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

III. The Sclavonic, or Old Russian Version, was also 
made from the Greek, both in the Old and New Testaments. 
It is ascribed to the two brothers, Cyril* (or Constantine. 
sumamed the Philosopher on account of his leaminsr) and 
Methodius, sons of Leo, a Greek nobleman of Thessafonica, 
who, in the latter part of the ninth century, first preached 
the Gospel among the Moravo-Sclavonians: but it is queo- 
tionable, whether these missionaries translated the whole of 
the sacred code, or whether their labours comprised only 
the books of the New Testament and the Psalms of David. 
Dr. Dobrowsky fwho has bestowed more pains on the criti- 
cal studj of the Sclavonic Scriptures than any person now 
living) IS of opinion '^ that, with the exception of the Psalms, 
no part of the Old Testament was translated at so early a 
penod. So much, however, is certain, that the book of 
Proverbs must have been translated before, or in the twelfth 




the other hand, the Prophets, and the apocryphal books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, appear to nave been done in 
Servia, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century; and the Pe^ 
tateuch and remaining books in the fifteenth, either in Russia 
or Poland, at which time the whole were collected into one 
volume, and arranged according to the order of the books in 
the Bohemian Bible, printed in 1488 or 1489." The extreme 

I Decline and Pall, voL vi. p. 289. 

• To this Cyril is McrtbeJ the ioTention of the Sctanmie lelten :— " But 
it is manifest, this invenUon consisted in nothing more than the adqplatioo 
of the uncial characters of ihw Greek alphabet, so &r aa they went, to «t- 

{>ress the sounds of the new ianguage, with the addition of certate ouer 
ettera, borrowed or chanced from other alpfaabeta. to make up the defi- 
ciency. He also substituted Sclavonic for the Phentetan names of the let- 
ters ; on which account the alphabet has been caDed the Cyrillic, atter hia 
name.'* Dr. Henderson's Biblical Researches and TraveU in Runia, p. 
67. (London, 1826.) In pp. 60—102. the learned traveller has giren an ex- 
tended and very Interesting account of the Sclavonic language wd sa^vd 
ttterature^from which the present notice of the Sciavenle ▼araon isabrldgM. 
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Tarity and recent date of MSS. of the entire Sclavonic Bible 
greatly corroborated this hypothesis of Dr. Dobrowsky, re- 
specting the late execution of this version of the Old Testa- 
inent.i Dr. Henderson has shown, by actual collation, that 
the Sclavonic text of the Old Testament, in the editio prin- 
ceps of the Bible "printed at Ostrog in 1681, was made with 
the assistance of the Vulgate or some ancient Latin MSS. 
found m the Bulgarian monasteries, or that it was at least 
revised and altered according to them ; and he is of opinion 
that, if this edition were carefully collated, it would yield a 
rich harvest of various readings, some of which might prove 
01 essential service to a future editor of the Septuagint* 

According to Professor Hug, the Sclavonic version exhi- 
bits the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Do- 
browsky pronounces it to be a very literal translation from 
the Greek, the Greek construction being very frequently 
retained, even where it is contrary to the genius of the Scla- 
vonian language; and in general it resembles the most 
ancient manuscripts, with which it agrees, even where their 
united evidence is against the common printed reading. 
"It contains at least three fourths of the readings which 
Griesbach has adopted into his text" [in his critical edition 
of the New Testament] . " Where he has few authorities, 
the Sclavonic mostly corroborates the authority of the textus 
receptus; and, where a great agreement obtains among the 
ancient MSS. in favour of a reading, it joins them against 
the common editions. It varies from Theophylact as often 
as it agrees with him, and has neither been altered from him 
nor, the Vulgate;"^ and it possesses few or no leetiones sin- 
gulares^ or readings peculiar to itself."* From an edition of 
this version, printed at Moscow in 1614, M. Alter selected 
the readings of the four Gospels, and from a manuscript in 
the iniperial library, the readings of the Acts and Epistles, 
which are printed in his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment (Vienna, 1787, 2 vols. 8vo.) Dr. Dobrowsky states 
that these various lections are given with great accuracy, 
but that those which Matthal has selected from the Revela- 
tion* are erroneous and useless. Griesbach has given a cata- 
logue of the Sclavonic manuscripts collated for his edition 
or the New Testament, communicated to him by Dobrow- 
sky.* 

IV. Anolo-Saxon Version. — Although Christianity was 
planted in Britain in the first century, it does not appear that 
the Britons had any translation of the Scriptures in their 
laii^uage earlier than the eighth century. About the year 
706, Adhelm, the first bishop of Sherbom, translated the 
Psalter into Saxon ; and at his earnest persuasion, Egbert 
or Eadfrid, bishop of Lindisfarne. or Holy Island, soon after 
executed a Saxon version of the Four Gospels.* Not many 
years after this, the learned and venerable Bede Twho died 
A. D. 735) translated the entire Bible into that language. 
There were other Saxon versions, either of the whole or of 
detached portions of the Scriptures, of a later date. A trans- 
lation of the book of Psalms was undertaken by the illus- 
trious King Alfred, who died a. d. 900, when it was about 
half finished ; and Elfric, who was archbishop of Canterbury 
in 995, translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Job, Judith, part 
of the book of Kings, Esther, and Maccabees. The entire 
Anglo-Saxon version of the ^Bible has never been printed : 
King Alfred*s translation of the Psalms, with the interline- 
anr Latin text, was edited by John Spelman, 4to. London, 
1640; and there is another Saxon interlineary translation 
of the Psalter, deposited in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Larnbeth. Of the Four Gospels, there have been three 
editions printed ; an account of^ which will be found in the 
Bibliographical Appendix to Vol. II., Pabt I. Chap. I. 
Sect. V. § 4. [iv.] 

The Anglo-Saxon version bein^ evidentl^r translated from 
the Old Latin, Michaelis is of opinion that it may be of use 
in determining the readings of mat version ; and Semler has 
remarked, that it contains many readings which vary both 
from the Greek and Latin texts, of which he has given some 

> Dr. Henderson's Biblical Researches and Travels In Russia, pp. 73, 74. 

•Ibid.p.sa a Ibid. pp. 89, 90. 

' Dr. Henderson corroborates this account of Dr. Dobrowsky, and states 
that this version " may be considered bm one of the most verbal ever exe- 
cuted. Not only is every word and particle scrupolously expressed, and 
made, in j^eiienii, to occupy tha same place in the translation that it does 
in the origmal, but the denvaiion and compounds, as well as the gram, 
matical forms, are all succpssfullv imitated.'^ (Ibid. pp. 91, 92.) 

• Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 163—^58. 636, 637. Griesbach, Prolegomena, vol. 
L p|i. cxxvii. — cxxxii. Beclc, Monogrammata Hermeneutices liovi Testa^ 
menti, pp. 108, 109. Hug, vol. i. pp. 613—617. 

• The manuscript of this translation is now deposited in the Cottonian 
Library in the Rritiah Museum (Nero, d. iv.) : Mr. Astle has given a CEpecW 
men of it in plate xiv. of his ** Origio acd Prograas of Writing," aad hs* de- 
fciibeditlnpp. 100,101. 



examples. Dr. Mill selected various lections from thU ver- 
sion : which, from the difference of style and inequaijues 
observable in its execution, he ascribes to several amhon: 
it is supoosed to have been executed in the eighth centuiy; 
*p* On the application of ancient versions to the aeoei- 
taimng of various readings, see pp. 286, 287. tn^ro. ; and oi 
the benefit which may he derived from them m the ini» 
pretration of the Scriptures, see Part II. Book L Chap. H 
Sect. I. § 2. of this volume. 



SECTION IV. 

ON THE AUTHORirr OF ANCQBNT EDITIONS OF THE SCBIPTUU, 
CONSIDERED AS ▲ 80UBCE OF THE TEXT OF THE OLD kSUfa 
TESTAMENTS. 

The first and fundamental editions, whether of the Old or of 
the New Testament, are of equal authority wiUi the manQscnpt 
from which they were derived. Referring the reader to the 
Bibliographical Appendix to Vol. II. for a detailed accoost 
of the various editions of the Old and New Testameov we 
may here remark that almost all other editions of the Old 
Testament owe their origin either to that of Soncino, printed 
in 1488, to that of Brescia in 1494, which was followed by 
the Complutensian Polyglott in 1517 ; or lastly, to the secood 
Boniberg edition printeoat Venice in 1525-26. Almost all 
editions of the Hebrew Bible are masoretical, that is, hare 
the masoretic notes and vowel points, a few only excepted, 
in which con-ections have been introduced from inaDuscripts. 
Among the latter, De Rossi reckons all those which preceiied 
the second Bomberg edition, that of 1525-26. All tbe \m 
editions he terms masoretic ; the noiV'nuuoretie ediiioos an 
the more valuable. 

With respect to the New Testament, after a few detached 
portions had been separately printed,^ two Editiona Pr'mpo 
of the entire New Testament (both derived from manoscriplt 
alone) were published in the sixteenth century, m. that of 
Erasnius, ana that in the Complutensian Polygfott, theediic4$ 
of which availed themselves of only a few critical aids h 
arranging the Greek text. According to one or other of tbes 
fundamental editions, many other editions were printed in thi 
course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Amcc^ 
the editions printed about the middle of the sixteenth cenmij 
those of Rooert Stephens'^ claim a special notice, fn id Itii 
having collated many manuscripts which had not before b: 
consulted. The text of Stephens's editions was Teprictn: 
several times. Theodore Beza, however, was the first th 
undertook a new revision of the text of the New Testament, 
with the aid of a more copious critical apparatus than t^ 
predecessors had enjoyed. Beza's text, which was ^ 
published in 1582, became the basis of numerous mioor edi- 
tions, until the publication of the editions printed by ik 
Elzevirs at Leyden, in 1624 and 1633, tbe text of wtudi i^ 
formed partly afler that of Beza and of Stephens ; and vhicii, 
from its general adoption in the majority of subsequent efl> 
tions, has received the appellation of the textus rectus. 



SECTION V. 

ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT DTTHEWOIB 
OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH AND OTHER ECCLCSUSnOl 
WRITERS. 

A Fourth source of the text of Scripture is the Qaotaiioj 
made from the Old and New Testaments in the writings of 
the Fathers and other Ecclesiastical Writers. 

^ Johnson's Hist. Account of English Translations of the Bible, ia B-^'^ 
Walson'B Collections of Theological Tracts, vol. iiL pp. 61—63. Bp. Nuilii 
MichaeUs, vol. ii. pp. 158. 637. Kortholt, pp. 951— Xi Semler, Ajtpuaai 
ad Lib. Noyi Test Interp.pp. 72, 73. _^ , 

• See Blbliomr. App. to Voi. U. Part I. Chap. I Sect L for an acceai^ 
the editions ofthe 6ld Testament ; and SecL IB. for an accoont of ttero- 
tions ofthe New Testament v . 

• The earliest portion of the New TeHament, printed in Greek, so* 
hymns of Mary and of Zacharias in Luk^Pl6-^. eS-^O. They ue i»» 
in the appendix to an edition of the Book of Pvalms in Greek Vrer^ 
I486, in quarto. These portions were followed by the first six chsfierai 
Saint John's Gospel in the appendix to the Aldine edition of Grteorj >«» 
anzen's poems, translated into Latin. Venice, 1604. 4lo. Verse* 1-1* "^ 
the first chapter of Saint John's Gospel appeared at ToLingco in 15M »" 
in 1500 Mehmcthon edited Saint Paurs Efpistle to the Rouism ai ^Mn(» 
berg, in 8vo. The little demand for the original text of the New Te«>»«J 
at that period, has been attributed to the unirersal acquiescence jb U»f «j 
of the Latin Vulgate version, of which there were numerous cditiww pnifc« 
at the close of the fifteenth and at tbe commencement of tbe flixteesJe* 
tory. Schott, Issgoge ad Ubros Novl Fcederis, p. 633. 

>• ?sH- 1616/113* 1660, 1668. Geneva. 1661. 
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IN THE WORKS OF ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS. 
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Among the ancient Fatheis of the church, those are par- 
ticularly worthy of attention and collation who wrote in the 
Greek language ; because they spoke, and read, and wrote 
that very language in which the sacred writing of the New 
Testament were originally composed. The phrase and dic- 
tion of those writings were, therefore, familiar to them ; they 
naturally expressed themselves in the Scripture style and 
language. When they referred to any texts of Scripture, or 
discoursed more at large upon them, they would of course 
!)e guided by the original &rtek of the New Testament,' and 
not Dv any version which had been made, and which might 
possibly vary from it : whereas the Latin fathers being accus- 
tomed only to the Latin version^ it is as much to be expected 
that^they should conform their language, quotations, and 
comments to it; though, perhaps, upon some occasions, and 
according to their ability, taking notice also of the Greek 
original. A Latin father will be an evidence for the Latin 
version, where he takes no exnress notice of the Greek; and 
according to the clearness ana fulness of that evidence, we 
may argue, that the Latin version, or some copy or copies of 
it, had tnat reading in his time, which is cited Sj him. And 
this may deserve to be attended to with regard to any omis- 
sions in the Greek MSS. which the Latin may be thought to 
have supplied ; but still the testimony of the Latin father in 
this case will prove nothing more than the reading of a Latin 
version: by what authority that version is supported is a 
matter of further inouiry. Indeed where it can be shown 
that a Latin father followed no particular version, but trans- 
lated directly for himself (as TerluUian and Cyprian have 
frequently done) ; this brings us somewhat nearer to some 
manuscript in the original language, and may be considered, 
according as it shall happen to be circumstantiated, as a dis- 
tinct testimony for the reading of some Greek manuscript in 
particular. The Greek fathers generally quote the Old fes- 
tament from the Septuagint version. Origen and Jerome are 
the only fathers who certainly made use of Hebrew manu- 
scripts ; and their evidence is equivalent to that of manuscripts 
of tneir age. 

Upwards of one hundred and eighty fathers and other 
ecclesiastical writers, besides Catenie (or expositions of por- 
tions of Scripture compiled from collections out of several 
authors), arc enumerated by Professor Scholz, as having 
cited the New Testament, either from the origrinal Greek, or 
from the ancient Ante-Hieronymian Latin, and from the 
Syriac versions. (Those fathers who confined themselves 
exclusively to the use of the Latin Vulsate arc designedly 
omitted.) Among the ancient writers, me critical testimo- 
nies of the following are justly valued, viz. : — in the second 
century, IrenseusanaClemcns Alexandrinus ; in the third cen- 
tury, Origen ; ia the fourth century, Gregory bishop of Nyssa, 
Gregory bishop of Nazianzum, and Chrysostom bishop of 
Constantinople; in the fifth century, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, and Isidore of Pelusium ; in the eleventh century, 
Theophylact ; and in the twelfth century, Euthymius Ziga- 
benus. 

As the criteria laid down by Michaelis and other eminent 
critics, for determining the text of Scripture from quotations 
of it in the writings of the Fathers, more properly belong to 
the subject of Various Readings (see pp. 288, 289. injrd), 
the following remarks on the relative value of the testimo- 
nies contained in the works of the writers just enumerated, 
may be found worthy of attention :-^ 

1- iRENiEus. — It is to be regretted that so few fragments 
of this father^s writings are now exfcxnt in the cricrinal Greek. 
What has been transmitted to us has been found only in an 
ancient Latin version, the author of which appears to have 
iiiserte(* the quotations made by Irenaius from some ancient 
Latin translation of the Scriptures, or has rendered them 
inaccurately. It is evident, however, from these passages 
which are cited in the original" Greek, that this father made 
use of different manuscripts; and thouj>h he sometimes coin- 
cides with the Alexandrine recension, yet he most frequently 
agrees with the Constantinopoiiian recension. 

2. Clemexs Alexandrinus mostly cites the New Testa- 
ment from memory ; but those passages which he has g-iven 
accurately agree with the manuscripts of the Alexanurine 
family. Gnesbach has ^ven a collection of the passages 
quoted by Clemens and Origen, collated with the common 
or Tulgate Greek text, in the second volume of his Symbolse 
<;riticaB, pp. 227 — 620. 

3. OnioEir used the Alexandrine text, of which he had 

1 Dr Berriman*! Dissertation on 1 Tim. iU. 10 pp. 26^ 29. 



many manuscripts. His readings arc known from the refer* 
ences made by subsequent efclcsinstical wriu^rs V) his copies 
of the Scriptures, as well as from liis own quotations, and 
also from fragments inserted in the Greek Catens, and 
ascribed to him. 

4, 5. The quotations which are to be found in the writings 
of Gregory bishop of Nyssa, and Gregory bishop of Nazi- 
anzum, chiefly agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
Scholz states that these authors have so interwoven passages 
of Scripture in their works, that they cannot be easily de- 
tached; consequently but few various readings, and those 
not very important, are to be gleaned from them. 

G. Great caution is requisite in making use of the quota- 
tions of Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople ; for though 
in his admirable commentaries on the New Testament, Tie 
very frequently adduces the very words of the sacred writers, 
yet, distracted by the multiplicity of business in which he 
was engaged, or borne away by his ardour in writing, he has 
cited a great number of passages from memory. Conse- 
quently, lie has confoundedf together similar passages of the 
same author or of different writers : in some instances he has 
changed a text which he had just before quoted correctly, 
and very often he follows Origen. The text, therefore, which 
is found in Chrysostom's works, sometimes agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan, and sometimes with the Alexandrine re- 
cension. Tne entire writings of tiiis father were collated by 
Matthaei ; and select passages by Scholz. 

7. Cyril of Alexandria faithfully follows the Alexandrine 
text. 

8. Theodoret, bishop of Cyra in Syria, in his commenta- 
ries for the most part agrees with the received text, though he 
has sometimes rashly followed either Origen or Chrysostom. 

9. Isidore of Pelusium agrees with #ie manuscripts of the 
Alexandrine family. 

10. Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria, in his com- 
mentaries on the Gospels, Acts, and Episties, mostiy agrees 
with the received text, but he also has many Alexandrine 
readings. 

11. Lastly, Euthymius Zigabenus for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan text in his commentaries 
on the Gospels, which are chiefly collected from the writings 
of Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Chrysostom.' 



SECTION VI. 

ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OCCURRING IN THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

§ I. ON TBS CAUBSS OF VAIII0C8 RBADIN08. 

L The Christian faith not affected by vhat are called van» 
oua reailingt. — ^ll. JSTature of various readings. '^Diffei'ettce 
bet-ween them and mere errctfa.-— III. J^otice of the principal 
collations and collections of various rea(Ungs. — IV. Causes 
of various readings : — 1. The negligence or mistakes •/ 
transcribers; — ^2. Errors or imperfections in the manu* 
script copied ; — 3. Critical conjecture ; — 4. Wilful corrupt 
tions of a manuscript from party-motives, 

I. The Old and New Testaments, in common with all 
other ancient writings, bein<j preserved and diffused by trans* 
cription, the admission of mistakes was unavoidable ; which 
increasing with the multitude of copies, necessarily produced 
a great variety of different readings. Hence the laDOurs of 
learned men have been directed to the collation of manu- 
scripts, with a view to ascertain the genuine reading ; and the 
result of their researches has shown, that these vanations are 
not such as to affect our faith or practice in any thing mat»> 
rial : they are mostly of a minute, and sometimes of a 
trifling, nature. " The real text of the sacred writers does 
not now (since the oriffinalshave been so long lost) lie in any 
single manuscript or edition, but is dispersed in them all. ft 
is competently exact indeed, even in the worst manuscript 
now extant ; nor is one article of faith or moral precept either 
perverted or lost in tiiem."^ It is therefore a very ungfrounded 

« Schou, Isago«re In Nov. Test. pp. GSD, C3l. Schob^ Nov. Test. Prolcsom. 
pp. cxiv. cxlji. cxlvii. cl. cxlvi. cli 

* Dr. Oentli^y'8 Remarks nn Frce-lhinkine, rem. xxxii. (Bp. Randolph'g 
Enchiridion Tlieologicum, vol. v. p. 163.) The various reudinies that anect 
doctrines, and require caution, are extremely few, and easily distinguished 
by critical rules ; and where they do aflfect a doctrine, other passages con* 
firm and establish it. See examples of this observation in Micharliit, vol. ^ 
p. 2C6., and Dr. Narcs'd Striclr es on the Unitarian Version of the New To* 
taoient, pp. 219—221. 
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fear that die number of Tarious readings, particalarly in the 
New Testament, may diminish tfie certainty of the Christian 
religion. The probability, Michaelis remarks, of restoring 
the genuine text of any author, increases with the increase of 
the copies ; and the most inaccurate and mutilated editions of 
ancient writers are precisely those, of whose woiks the fewest 
manuscripts remain.^ Above all, in the New Testament, the 
Tarious readings show that there could haye been no collu- 
sion ; but that the manuscripts were written independently 
of each other, by persons sej^arated by distance or time, re- 
moteness of place, and diversity of opinions. This extensive 
independency of manuscripts on eacn other is the effectual 
checK of wilful alteration ; which must have ever been imme- 
diately corrected by the agreement of copies from various and 
distant regions out of the reach of the interpolator. By fiir 
the greatest number of various readings relate to trifles, many 
of which cannot be made apparent in a translation ; and, of 
the rest, very few produce any aUeration in the meaning 6f a 
tentenee^ stiu asm m the purport of a whole paragraph, Tnus 
we have &aCiS for ^^auii ; 2oX6/uarrdt for ZoxoybtftVA ; mm for U\ uxytt 

for MM •>» C ^Z^ ^^^ ""^ ^-^ * ^^'"'''^^ ^^^ ViAovM ; KujpM for 
But; Mi^m9t» for XtOjiMwrn ; Mamt for Mmwk; and ynrdm for 
yptrbm ; all which in most cases may be used indifferently. 
In Older to illustrate the preceding remarks, and to convey 
an idea of their full force to the reSer, the various readings 
of the first ten verses of St. John's Gospel are annexed m 
Greek and English; — and they are particularly chosen be- 
cause they contain one of the most decisive proofs of the 
divinity ol our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 



Common Reading. 



Ver. I. 'O Koyoe ^ 

nPO£ TOf eiav. 

The Word waa with 
Oo(L 

2. OwTOs ?» »v mfxn 

11i« mme was io the 
betinninc with God. 

3. Ev ii«r« ^»n HN. 
In him WAS life. 

And the life was the 
Ugbt of mea. 

^the light OF XBf . 



5. 'H noria ATTO ou 

The darlcness compre- 
hended rr not. 

il •vr«v. 

That all men might be* 
Uere through him. 



9. £px»Aiiye» ii( TON 
sar^ofi. 

That Cometh into ths 
world. 



10. Ev T£2 xO0*/uw nv. 

He was in ths world. 



Varicko Reading. 



' £K r« eiM— Of God. \ 



omitted. 



EZTIK— 19 life. 



omitted. 



) 

The light was the life. \ 



> AvroN— HIM not 



f 

1 



omitted. 



In Kono mundum— 
into THIS world. 



Hoo mvndo-4a rms 
world 



Authoritiee. 



Clemens Alezandri- 
nus. 



The MSS. 47. and 64. 
of Griesbach's notation : 
Matthei's 19. 

The Codez Bezae, Orl- 
gen, Augustine, Uilary, 
and other fathers. 

The fragment of St. 
John's Gospel edited by 
Aldus, Clemens Alexan* 
drinus^ and Origen. 

B. The Codex Vatica* 
nus. 

B. The Codex Vatlca* 
nus, the MSS. 13. and 
lU'.of Oriestiach, three 
other MSS. of less note, 
andTheodotua. 

TheMS.23o.ofGries- 
bach, the Aldine Frag* 
mcnt of St. John's Gos- 
pel, Irencus, and llilary. 

The Vulgate and Italic 
(or old Ante-llierony- 
mian) Versions, Tertul- 
lian. Cyprian, Hilary, 
Ambrose, Augnstineiand 
other fathers. 

The MSS. of the old 
Latin Versions, denomi- 
nated the Codices Ve- 
ronensis, Vercellensis, 
Brixiensis, and Corbet* 
ensis, edited by Bianchi- 
ni and Sabatier; Irens- 
us, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
once, Augustine, repeat- 
edtif. 



On the whole, these various readings, — ^though not selected 
from any single manuscript, but from all that nave been col- 
lated, together with the ancient versions and the quotations 

• Michaeiis's Introduction to the New Testament, toL i. pp. 263—268. "In 
profane authors," says Dr. Bentley, "(as they are called), whereof one 
manuscript only had the luck to be presenred,— as Velleius Paterculus 
among the Latins, and Hesychius amone the GreeJcs,— the faulta of the 
■cribes are found so numerous, and the (fefects so beyond all redress, that 
notwithstanding the pains of the leamedest and acutest critics for two whole 
centurte&those books still are, and are likely to continue, a mere heap of 
errors. On the contrary, where the copies of any author are numerous, 
though the various readings always increase tn proportion, there the text, 
by an accurate collation of them made by skilrul snd Judicious hands, Is 
ever the more correct, and comes nearer to the trae words of the author." 
K«marki onF ^M^UaUm, in Enehirld. IlieoL foL t. 9. 16BL 



from the fathers,— nowhere contradict the sense of the cvan 
gelist ; nor do they produce any material alteration in ths 
text.2 

n. However plain the meaning of the term ** Farieut 
Beading*^ may be, considerable difierence has existed axnoog 
learned men concemmg its nature. Some have allowed the 
name only to such readings as may poeaihly have prooeeddl 
from the author ; but this restriction is improper. Michael- 
is*8 distinction between mere errata and various readincs ap- 
pears to be the true one. ^' Among two or more dineient 
readings, one only can be the true n»ding ; and the rest muse 
be either wilful corruptions or nustakes of the copyist.^ It 
is of^n difficult to distinguish the genuine from the spurious; 
and whenever the smallest doubt can be entertained, thev^ 
receive the name of various readings ; but in cases wners 
the transcriber has evidently written falsely, they receive the 
name of errata, 

in. Human life is too short to allow of a thoroufili ezami 
nation of all those monuments which are indispeosamj neces- 
sary to sacred criticism, in addition to the many other sub- 
jects which are equally worthy of attention, fiut, as many 
learned men* have from time to time investigated different 
documents, extensive collections of various readings have 
gradually been formed, of which the critic shoold avail 
himself. « 

With regard to the Old Testament, some begimuDgs were 
made by those ancient Jews to whom we owe the rejections 
and corrections of the scribes, and other obeexvatiaas,already 
noticed in pp. 201, 202, 203. of this volume. Morereoeiitly 
the rabbis Todrosi, Menahem, and Norzi, collected a larger 
apparatus.' Sebastian Munster was the first Christian editor, 

he ' *""'■ " * * '* ^^ ' 




subsequent editions of John Henry Michaelis, 
and of Houbigant in 1753, the critical collation of various 
readings was very considerably enlarced. At length, after 
many years of unremitting toil, Dr. Kennicott prodnced his 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed at Oxford m 1776 — 80, 
which contained various readings collected throughout Eo- 
rope, from six hundred and fifteen manuscripts, trom fifty- 
two editions, and from bo^ the Talmuds. From this appa- 
ratus De Rossi selected the more important readings ; and 
afWi: collating seven hundred and thirty-one other manu- 
scripts and three hundred editions, and examining fully the 
ancient versions and books of the rabbins, even in manuscript, 
he published all the various readings he had observed, in four 
voltmies, quarto, in VIM — 88, at Parma, to which he added 
a supplement or scholia, in 1798. As Jkhe price of their pub- 
lication necessarily places them out of tne reach of verv 
many biblical students, the reader, who is desirous of avail 
ing himself of the results of their laborious and learned re- 
searches, will find a compendious abstract of them in Mr. 
Hamilton's *• Codex Criticus:^ (London, 1821, 8vo.) 

For the Septuaoint Version, the principsd collation of 
various readings will be found in the edition commenced by 
Dr. Holmes, and completed by the Rev. Dr. Parsons, at Ox- 
ford, in 1798 — 1827, in six volumes, folio. 

For the New Testament, the principal collationa are 
those of Erasmus, the editors of the Compiutensian and Loc- 
don Polyglotts, Bishop Fell, Dr. Mill, Kuster, Bengel, Wet- 
stein, Gnesbach, Mattbaei, and Scholz. The collations of 
three hundred and fifty-five manuscripts, besides ancient ver- 
sions and quotations from the fathers, were given in Dr. 
Griesbach's edition ; and in that of Dr. Scholz we have the 
collations of six hundred and seventy-four manuscripts, vix. 
three hundred and forty-three, which were coUated by his pre- 
decessors, and three hundred and thirty-one, which for the 
first time were collated by himself.^ 

IV. As all manuscripts were either dictated to copyists or 
transcribed by them, and as these persons were not superiA- 
turally guarded aeainst the possibility of error, differaat read- 
ings would naturuly be produced : — I. By the negUgence or 
mistakes of the transcribers ; to which we may add, 2. The 
existence of errors or imperfections in the manuscriptti 
copied; 3. Critical emendations of the text; and, 4. VVimil 
corruptions made to serve the purposes of a party. MistaJLes 
thus produced in one copy woula of course be propagated 

• Christisn Obserrer for 18071 voL ▼!. p. 221. NoTom Te«tain«iRim» % 
Scbolz, torn. t. p. 346. 

■ An sccoant of their Isbonrs is given by Dr. Kennicott in Ms Dtssertstio 
Ocnerslts, pp. 111--131., and by De Rossi, in his Vftris Lectfcme^ ra>. 39-^0. 

« Detsiled aeeounts of the eriticsl editions of the Old snd New Te«ts- 
ments, slwve mentioned, will be found in the BnuocRAnacAL Ai 
to VoL n. Psrt L Chap. L Sect L and HI. 
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through all sacceeding copies made from it, each of which 
might likewise have {>eculiar faults of its own ; so that vari- 
ous readings would thus be increased, in proportion to the 
number of transcripts that were made. 

1. I^arious readings hoM been oeeanan£d by the ff%oidOV(C^ 
or Mistakes or the Thanscribkhs. 

(1.) When a manuMCfipt it dictatedy whether to ene or f« 

feverai copjfittt, the party diettLting might not opeak with ouf' 

Hcient eleameoa g his might read eareleoolyt and even utter 

words that were not in hi* maniucripttt he might pronounce 

dijerent word* in the oante manner. The eopyiotf therefore, 

who ihouid follow tuch dictation, would neceotarily produce 

diferent reatUngt. One or two examples will illustrate this 

remark. 

In Eph. ir. 19. 8L Pad], neakiog of the GeotflM, white without the Gos- 
pel, aaja, that being patt feeUng^ they gave themoeloeo over to Uudvioua' 
ncMo. For •■m%xyn*»r»i poet /oeUng {which the context showe to be the 
gonume readi^ eeferu manuerii^ venioni, and fitfhera read mwnKwf 
••T«(, being without hope. Dr. BlUl la of opinion, that this lection proceeded 
from some ignorant eopjiat who had in hia mind Saint Paul's account of the 
Gentiles in Eph. IL 12 where he said that ther had no hope, ixxrifn ft^ 
•xevTit. But for tliis opinion there is no foundatwn whatever. The ancient 
copyists were not in general men of such subtile genius. It is therefore 
inost probable that the word ■amxjnsorf ( crept in, from a mis*pronnncia- 
tion on the part of the persons dictating. The same remark wUl account 
for the reading of vii^iot^jroun^cAildren, instead of iiiriot, ^en/fe, in 1 These, 
li. 7., which occurs in many manuscripts, and also in aeyeral versions and 
fitthera. But the scope and context of this passage prove that vnwtn cannot 
be the original reading. It ia the Theaaalonians, whom the apostle comdders 
as young ehiUren. and himself and feUow-labourers as the nune. He could 
not therefore with anv propriety aav that he was among them as a Uttle 
chitdf while he himself professed to Be theirnuree. 

(2.) Further, ao many Hebrew and Greek letter* are *imi» 
lar both in ooundand inform, a negligent or illiterate copyiot 
might, and the collation of manuocripto ha* thown that *uch 
tran*crtber* did, oecaoion variou* reading* by 9ub*tituting one 
word or letter for another. 

As the 
entire word^ 

treated by Mimtinghe,^ the following instance will suffice to show bow easily 
wioua readings may thua be produced :— 

Judg. vUL 16. He taught the menof Sueeoth.—liaXeoA of jrpi ke thught, 

Hoabigant reads Vi«i he tore : and this reacfing !■ not only agreeable to 
what Gideon had threatened in the seventh verse, but is also supported by 
(he SeptuaginL Chaldee, Byxlac, Vulgate, and Arabic versions. The He- 
brew text might have been easily corrupted in this place by the change of 
9 Cabin) into f (ain); letters which are very similar to each other.* 

Of the permutations in Greek BfSS. the Codex Cottonlanns of the bbok 
of Genesis presents many very striking examples. 

Thus, B and U are interchanged in Gea xliiL 11. rift/tiv^f is vrrittenfor 
▼•p«C**.^ov — r and 1^ aa yvvnytt for »«v«vo(, x. 9. : and i contra o»^»* for 
^»Kiy, xt 16.— 4* and N, aa «vy*9^9v^»* ior r«K»sipewo^iir, xxxiv. 30. — T and 

X, as Sp»X/»»rm for tpmyMmrm, XXXVU. 6. — A and A as XiA^ovMivw; for KtS. 

«^v»i«v<. XV. 19. ; and i contra AtSmit for AtA.«/i, xxxvi. Z— A and N, aaN<. 
C^ •» for NiC^« J, jt 9.— A and T, as At«t for At** , x. 10., Ac.— 2 and s. aa 
Xao**^ for X*^*i^ XKii. 22.; and fimmmftl^auTtw for Ms»«pioro«r<r, xxx. 13. — 
** and X o%«^«j5 for Oxo<»^, xxvi. ».— « and T, airorf a^nn for Ms-orp*. 
9n y», zvi 9.— X and X, as X«x«x for X«a,«x, x. U. ; and ewx for ovu, xlii. 9. — 
II and ♦, as 9^tll!f^T»t for virsi^p^Tai, xxxlx. 9. Bomethnes conoonant* 
are added to the end of the words uparently for the sake of euphony ; as 

Xm'Csk for X«Ca, xiv. 15. — yv9ut*mf for >^»«»««, xi. 13. — EulKmr for iviKUf 

X. 7. — M is generally retained in the different flexiona of the verb x«/»e«vM, 
In the future Kn/t^^fun, KmB^twrmi, xiv. 23, 21, Ac. and in the aoriat, hnf^p. 
6fgT»^ xviii 4. And also in the word wnwmfmKnMpinti xix. 17. This also 
is commoD in the Codes Vatieanue. Sometimes a doubieconeonant is ex- 
pressed t>v a eingle one, and vice oerea: for instancei ivivitKevTa for fvr*r«. 
fts»rs, T. 9., and 2:«vir>ap for z*»«<ip, x. 10. : ^»\** for tj/ixxt«, xxiv. 47, Ac. 
The Vowsta are often interchanged ; lor instance, A and X, aa rtrn •«• 
s9»Ta ji>r TirwpMaai-T*, vii. 4., •v*m for MMrv, xxi. 14.— -A and H, as mttmitv 
for «vf wagiv, viiL 6., ^axatfii for m»X"*p", xxvii. 40.— X and H, as i\^(^« for 
t^'^.Ms, XXV. 29., iivuirvi3(rcr« for •v««i't»«-^ir, xxviii. 12. — H and I, as Xinai 
for KuTiei, X. 4., i\i«ii for «x«»», xlix. 11. — H and T, aa irixn* for srnzvir, vi. 
17. — r»nftu for Fiv^a, xxi. 24. — O and^, aa Ji-pwid for J«flp»^«, vi. 17.— o 
and n, as Pt^Ce^ for Pe«e»^, x. 11.— The Vowele are often Interchanged 
with the Diphtkonge; for instance, AI and E, as «iriXiwri0-S»i for •s-iXiw 

•'■•'Si, xIx. fl., avtviyxmi for mvtvtynt, xxii. 2., Jr«iJ«eti fortrifiew, XXXV. 27., 

K«ra{iT«< for ■•T«{iTi, xlii. 38. — XI and A, as y*if«« foryiM, xv. 16. — xi 
and E, aa «*ixiv for i*ik<v, xviii. 5.— xt and H, as i<««i* and « «i*r, xviii. 19. — 
*' and I, oawmfirn*it for »"*pnjT|«j», xviii. 8., >-wr«iK<« for yu»«i*ii«, xviii. 
II., o«Y*< for o«;fi«, xxxi.41., upcev for «p*«v, xv.9, Ac. — oi and H, aa xaCeic 
for >>«C^c, xxxL 60.— or and H, aa irKnpnt for irXupsv^, xxvii. 27. ; oad, lastly, 
OT and H, at surapov^ivovf for »»T»p»ftt9»vt, ;di. 13.* 

The manuscripts of the New Testament abound with similar faittaaees of 
:«ermutationB. 

ThtiB we meet with Aptwaim/^ for ApMv«f«4, in BCatt 1.4. : Asiipi for 
AxA'M, in Matt i. 14. ; '•« ▼•* /»«^r«v for Sv t«v /(«5«tw*, Iq Matt xi. 2. ; 
M^rirmw for Mmr^mr, in Loke ill. 24. ; ^«p«»^« foT/t»j**^n, In Luke xiv. 34. ; 
-^9999 for -rvvcv, in John x& 26. ; »a«p» for »tt^««, in Rom. xii. 11. ; ^mytt for 
Am^ >^, in Matt i. 1., and in many other passages. The reader will find nu- 
meroiia other examples in the elder Hlchaelia'a Dissertation on varioua 
readiiig8.« Pennutatioaa of tlua kind are very frequent fai ancient menu- 

:ripc% and also in inscripliotta on eoinsi medals^ stones, pillars, and other 
I of antiquity. 



(8.) In like manner the traneeriber* might have mi*takem 
the Une on which the copy before them wa* written, for part of 
a letter / or they might have miotaken the lower ttroke of a 
letter for the Une / or they might have ndataken the true oenee 
of the original, and thut have altered the reading g at the *ama 
time they were unwilling to correct *ueh mietake* a* they de» 
teeted, le*t their page* *hould appear blotted or defaced, ana 
thu* they eaerijlced the correctne** of their copy to the beauty 
of it* appearance, Thi* i* particularly oboervable in Hebrew 
manuecript*, 

(4.) Ji peroon having written one or more word* from a 

wrong place, and not oboerving it, or not chooting to era*e it^ 

might return to the right line, and thu* produce an improper 

inoertion of a word or a clauoe. 

Of thia we have a atilkinf instance in John vii. 26.— Do the rulere hum 

OIDKBD (AXuda^X ^^^ tht* IS the VBBT ChriSt (rtXi|^>>$ i Xftft, TKULT th* 

Obit/) 1 The second •xq^c is wanting in the Codices Vatlcanus, Cantr- 
brlgioiaia (or Codex Boxm)^ Cyprius, Stephani ii, or Rc«ius 62, Nanianu% 
and logolstadiensla, in numbers 1, 13» 2^ 40, 63, 69, 11^ 118, and 124, of 
Griesbach's notation, and nine other manuscripts of less note, which are not 
specified by him ; it Is aln wantlnx in the manuscripts noted by Matthal 
with the letters a, 1, s, and 10^ in all the editions of the Arabic version, in 
Wheeloc's edition of the Persian version, in the CopUc, Armenian, Sclavo- 
nic, and Vukate versions ; snd in all the copies of the Old Italic version, ex- 
cept that of Brescia. Origen, Epiphanius, Cyril, Isidore of PeJusium, Chry- 
soslom, and Nonnns, among the ancient lathers ; and Grotius, Mill, Bengel, 
Bishop Pearce, and Griesbach, among the modem writers, are all unanl- 
moua in rejectuig the word «x«^«*(. T^e aentence in 1 L'or. x. 2B. To« ymf 
Kupiav n yn *»* to irx«p«Ai«( "vrifc. The earth i* the Lord's and thefulneoe 
thereof t is wanting In the Codices Alexandripus, Vatlcanus, Cantabrlgien- 
sis, Bssileensis, &>reell, Harlelanus No. 6864, snd Seidelii, and in Noa. 10^ 
17, 2B^ 46, 71*, n, and 80^ of Griesbach'a notation : it is also wanting in the 
Syriac veraion. In Erpenlus's edition of the Arabic version. In the Coptic, 
flahidic, Ethlopic, Armenian, Vulgate, and (Md Italic versions, and in the 
quotations of the fathers. Johannes Damascenus, Ambroslaster, Augustine, 
uidore of Pelurinm, sna Bede. Griesbach has left it out of the text, aa m 
clause thst ought most undoubtedly to be erased. There is, in fact, acarcely 
any authority to support it ; and the clanse Is auperfinous ; in all probability 
it was inserted firom the twenty-sixth verse, wnich is word for word Im 



« Brcvie Sxposltio Crltices Veteris Foederis, pp. 87—108. 
• Ht. a. darke, on Jodg. viil. 16. 

■ Dr. Hohnee^sBdttlon to the Septusdnt, vol. I. PraC eap. II. f I. 
« D. Chrtatlanl Benedict! MlchaelisTractattoCritica de Variis Leetlooi- 
boiWftTeawMintl pp.a-ia Hate M^[debiii|ic«^ 1749^ 4to^ 



(6.) When a traneeriber had made an omi**ion, and aftet^ 
ward* oboerved it, he then oubjoined what he had omitted, and 
thu* produced a tran*po*ition,^ 

Thus, Mstt V. 4. is oubjoined to 6. In the Codex Besv, in the Vulgate ver- 
sion, and in the quotation of Jerome. Luke xxiii. 17. Is omitted in the Co- 
dices Alexandrinua, Vatlcanus Cyprius, snd Stephani n, in the Coptic and 
Bahidic versions, and in the Codex VerceUensis of the Old Uallc version { 
and It Is subjoined to the nineteenth verse in the Codex Beza. 

In like manner Jlom. 1. 29. is very different in different copies^ 

In the Textus Receptus or common editions, we rea4 •'*«*•. ir«p»f i«, 
<roriipi«, wKf9iltm. »m»tm,—unrighteou»nooo, fomicationt wiekedneoOf eo- 
vetoutneeOt malicumeneao. 

In the Codex Alexandrinns and Rthiopie version, we read, •tnl; r«*«pi«, 
Kmt«, irxtttrigid, — imr^A<eou«ne«i^ wickedneee, motfaeusness, eoiwtoiis- 
note. 

In theCodezClanHnontanas, we read, «lia««, «■«(•, 9-p«M««, irxitvsg««,« 
imr^Aleeiisaess, ma/icfowsness, cavetoueneee. 

In the Vulgate version, we read, iniquitate, malitityfomicatume, avari' 
tiif nequitiSt whence it la evident that the authors of that tranalatfon read^ 

•{<«i«, «'Oyiipi«, a-opMis, rXtoviSia, «•«<•. And 

The order of the words in the By rise verrion sbowa that its authors read, 
«f fxia. wvpviia, iraviipia, aacia, ^Ki9vlli»f'-unrighteoueneos,/omieaHon, 
wiekedneeOt maUeiouoneoe, coveUnuneoe. 

(6.) Another cauoe of varioit* lection* in Hebrew mamo' 

ecript* referable to thi* head, ia the addition of letter* to the 

latt word in the Une* in order to preoerve their tymmetry g 

and in Greek manuecript* omi**ion* are frequently oecaoioned 

by what M called ifituorvMnf (homoeoteleuton), or when a word 

qjfier a abort interval occur a a aecond time in apaaaage. Here, 

the tranacriber having written the word at the beginning of the 

paaaage, on looking at the book again from which he copiea, 

hia eye catchea the aame word at the end of the paaaage, and 

continuing to write what immediately foUowa, he of courae 

omita intermediate worda. 

This foct will account for the omiooion of the eonclndfais sentence of Matt 
V. 19., and the whole of verse 30., in the Codex Beza, and alto 1 John ii. 29. 
Again, in Matt xxviii. 9. the words mwmyyuKmi roi( ^s^nraic ■•t«w {to teU 
hu di*eiplea}t are omitted from the same cause, in the Codices Vsticanua 
and Beza, in the MSB. by Griesbach numbered 10, 33, 49, 69, 60^ 69, 119, 142*, 
226» 227, the EvangeUsteria numbered 1, 13, 16, 17. S, in the second of tha 
Barbe^ni BfSS., and in those noted d. and q. by Matthai ; aa vrell as in tha 
Bvriac, Arabic (as printed In the London PolyglottX Persic, Coptic, Ann» 
nisn, Vulgate Latin, Saxon, and Old Italic Versions (except the manuecript 
of Breacia), and Inr the fathers Origen, Chrvsostmn, Jerome, end Amua 
tine. And Mark ix. 26. is omitted in the Codices Vatlcanus 120SU9iephairf 
«, Vatlcanus 364, and the M83. by Griesbach numbered 2, 27, 63, 64, 12L 
167. in Matthai's 17, in the Coptic Version, the Codex Sangerroanensis 9 
of Oie Italic Veraion, In the printed editions of Aldus and Ftobenitts, and by 
llieophylact 

(7.) Aa all the moat ancient manuacripta were written m 

capital letter*, and without any apacea between worda, or even 

aentencea, ayUablea are frequently omitted or repeated. So, 

careleaa or ignorant tranacribera have very often nuetaken the 

mote* of abbreviation, which are of frequetit occurrenee im 

• Dr. Gerard's iMlltntes of BlbUeal CritkinB, p. 9a& 
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ancient mantucriptt, A few tpecimene of ruck abbreviationt 

are given in the preceding part of this volume. 

Prom this source probably oriKlnated the reading in 1 Pet. ii. 3. of Xpir«( 
(OkriMt) iostead of Apiif cf (graeiou»), which occurs in the M8S. b^ Ones- 
bach numbered 40, C8, and others of less note, in Mattheei's g, m some 
printed editions, and also in the verse as cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
vregory N^ianzen, and Procopius, and by Theophylactin his commentary 
an this text. Th« reading in the manuscript whence the transcriber made 

hia copy most have been X^ , which, not being andersiood by him, he 
Altereu into Xpifs;. 

(8.) LoBtly, the ignorance or negligence of transcribers has 

been a most fruitful sottrce of various readings, by their having 

mistaken marginal notes or scholia for a part of the text. It 

was not unusual in ancietU manuscripts to vnite in the margin 

an explanation of difficult passages, or a vord synonymous to 

that in the text, but more usual and more easily understood, or 

vith the intent of supplying a seeming deficiency ; any or all 

of vhich might, in the copies taken from the manuscript in 

vhich these notes rsere written, be easily obtruded on the text 

itself. 

Thus, to Matt vl. 33. some copies, na well as the fiithers Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Origen, and Eusebius, add the following clause, as having been 
uttered by Jesus Christ; — A»TiiTt t» ftty»K», *»t r»itjf*m v/ttv xfom^t. 

r«T««* x«i MiTitTi T» i?reu|»av«« %»t rm nnytm wpoff-Ti^nrjTBi w/in' ; — Seek 
ye great things, and little things ahe^ be added unto you; and seek ye 
heavenly things, and earthly things shall be added unto you. But this 
addition is manifestly a gloss. 

So, in Mark vii. 35., after he spake plain, the following sentence is added 
In MA 90 of Griesbach's notation :— Ml ia.«im« MvKnyw* tsv eie*,>-amf he 
spake, praising God. Tiiat the man did this, we may readily conclude ; 
but this sentence was not added by the evangelist. It viras evidently a gloas. 

.\gain, in Lulce vii. 16., after the sentence Ood hath visited hispeopU, the 
words «•» «v»^ov, for good, are added in the manuscripts by Gnesbach 
noted M. 13, 50, 69, ^1, 106, 114, and eight others, in Matlhaei's x, in the Syriac 
(as printed in the London Polyglott), in the Armenian, and in all the Arabic 
versions, and in the Codices Veronensts, Vercellensis, Corbeiensis, Colber- 
tinus 40G1, San-germanensis 1, and Forojuliensis, of the OldltaUc version. 
But it is manifestly a gloss, and is rejected as such by Dr. Mill and Ories- 
bach. 

It is worthy of remark, that the differences caused by these or similar 
additions do in no respect whatever affect any point of faith or morality. 
Several eminent critics, for insfanre, are of ojiinion that the controverted 
clause in 1 John v. 7, 8. crept into the text in this manner ; because it is not 
found in any ancient manuscripts, nor in the writings of the fathers who 
disputed aeainst the Arians. The evidence for the passage in question is 
ftilly considered in Vol. II. Part VI. pp. 366—376. But, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us suppose it to be an omission in the manuscripts where it is 
wanting, or an audition to those where it occurs ; it cannot in any way be 
prejudicial to the Christian faith ; because, whatever sense we may put 
upon that passage, the same truth being most clearly and indisputably taught 
in other places of the New Testament, there is no more occasion for addmg 
It, than there is inconvenience in omitting it. 

2. Errors or Imperpections in the manuscript from which 
a transcriber copied^ ore a further source of various readings, 

Beddes the miatakes arising from tho strokes of certain letters 
being faded ar erased, others of a contrary nature may arise from 
the transparency of the paper or vellum, whence the stroke of a 
letter on one side of the leaf may seem to be a part of the letter 
on the other side of the leaf, and in this manner O may bo taken 

fore. 

According to Wctstein, this very accident happened to BIIII, In examining 
the celebrated passage (1 Tim. iii. 16.) in the Codex Alexandnnus. Hill had 
asserted in regard to the OC in this manuscript, that some remains of a 
stroke were still visible in the middle of the omicron, and concluded there- 
fore that the word was properly uC. But Wetsiein, who examined this 
manuEicript more accurately, could discover no trace of any stroke in the 
omicron, but took notice of a circumstance which he supposes led Mill into 
error. On the other side of the leaf, directly opposite to o, is the letter C, 
in the word eTCesciA, the middle stroke of which is visible on the former 
aide, and occupies the hollow of O. Wetstein, having made the discover;^, 
called several persons to witness, who confirmed the truth of it But this 
hypothesis of Wetstein's has been Questioned bv Dr. Woide,> and has been 
most clearly diaproved by Dr. Berrunan> Inorcler to discover the genuine 
reading of a manoscript where the letters are faded, Michaelis recommends 
the critic to have recourse to such as are related to It, either in time, place, 
or character, and if possible to those which were immediately copied from 
It while the leUers were still legible. Velthbsen and Griesbach are unani- 
mous in regard to the propriety of thia rule, but in their application of it to 
ITim. iii. 16 they have drawn directly opposite conclusions. Those who 
endeavour to supply what time haa destroyed, and venture to write anew 
the remnant, or seeming remnant, of a faded stroke, are guilty of an act 
that deserves the highest censure : the Codex Alexandrinus, Codex 
Ephrem, and Codex Claromontanus, have all suffered in this manner, but the 
authors of these amendment have deprived their successon of the means 
of jtidging for themselves, and have defeated the end which they intended 
to answer. 

Again, the omission of a pasnge In an ancient manuscript, which the 
writer a'Iderl afterwards in the margin, might lead a copyist into error, 
unless it was particularly marked in what part of the text the pasaaire ought 
to be inserted. Many manuscripts are still extant, in which omissions are 
In this manner supplied, especially In those preserved at Moscow, which 
MaUhTei has extracted and accurately described in his critical edition of 
the New Testament. 

3. Jl third source of various readings is Critical Conjec- 
ture, or an intended improvement of the original text, 

** In reading the Troika of an author of known literary reputa- 
tion we ascribe grammatical or orthographical errors, if any are 

»^ Novum Testatnentum Grecum, e Codlce MS. Alexaadrino; Pr«&t 
). xxxi. 
rttical Dissertation upon ) Tim. ill. 10. pp. 153—160. 
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to be fotmd, rather to a mistake of the printer than to a want of 
knowledge in the writer. In the same manner the transcriber 9f 
a manuscript attributes the faults of his original to the error of s 
former copyist, and altera them as he supposes they were written 
by the author. But if he carries his critical conjectural too in, 
he &lls himself into the error which he intended to a^oid." Tbis 
may be done in vaiioos ways. 

(1.) Thus the transcriber may take an expression to hf 
faulty which in reality is not so ; or he may mistake the seme 
of the author, and suppose that he has discovered a grammati' 
cat error, when, in fact, he himself construes falsely : — or the 
grammatical error intended to be corrected actually procetdca 
from the author himself,* 

(2.) Further, some critical copyists have not only ccrrtctea 

unfframmatical or inaccurate expressions, but have even ee«- 

verted inelegant into elegant phraees ; and they have Utreite 

omitted words that appeared to them superfluous, er the diftr* 

ence of which they did not understand. 

Thus, in Alark vii. 37. revc »K*\'ivi, the dtanb. is omitted aj« soperflwu 
in Griesbach's MS. 28. (Colbertinus 4705. orColbertinus 2. of Dr. Mill » &> 
ration.) So, in Mark X. 19. Mn mirocnfP.r^i, d^raud not^ia omatedwti'^ 
Codices Vaticanus and Cyprius, and in eighteen other manuiicriptK. aii v« J 
as in the Armenian version, and also in Theophylact It se«>m8 ioclodH a 
ftn xK^1i>^f, do not steal, and does not occur in the other Gospels. f^iKe 
more, x,syt)tTOi, saying, (Matt. i. 22,), is omitted, because the transcnl^r 
deemed it an unnecessary addition after the words, that which itagspoktn 
of the Lord by the prophet. 

(3.) But of all the sources of various lections wkicA are 
referable to this head, the most ample, according to Michaelis, 
and the most productive of spurious passages in the .Xew Tes- 
tament, is the practice of alteHng parallel passages to as to 
render more perfect their conformity to each other. The G^s- 
pels in particular have suffered in this way ; and Saint Pout's 
Epistles have very frequently been interpolcUed, in order f 
make his quotations from the Old Testament harmonize -nVi 
the Septuagint version, where they differed fram. the exsct 
words of the latter. 

Two or three instances of alterations ftom parallel paasages wiB caatrc 
this remark. 

Thus, in Matt. xii. 8. F\fr the son of man is lord even of the sa^*atk-4ef 
*•*, even, is omitted in eighty-seven mannscripts, and m etevenl priirfd 
editions, as well as in the Synac, Arabic, the Persic In Bp. l%'aiton'« ?• j> 
glott, the Coptic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Italic vemiona, and aJ^ ic Cfae 
pasaage as quoted by TertuUian, Cyprian, Origen, Chryaostom, E«t^Tt»i^■^ 
and Theophylact. it has been added from the parallel pacaage in Marc a 
28. or in Luke vi. 5. ; and is justly rejected by Griesbach as an inirrpob- 
tion. In Malt. xii. 35. rm xcpTtai;, of the heart, is wanting iu oo^ tiuk^rerf 
and seven manuscripts as well as in several printe i editions, anil in the A» 
bic, Persic, Sclavonic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Italic, aiid Vulgate version ; u j 
also wantinff in the passage as cited by Origen, the author of the DUk«Qe 
against the Marcionites, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Clirr»,.«. 
tom, Theophylact, Cyprian, Lucifer, Hilary, and Ambrosiaster. H has Ws 
inserted from the parallel place in Luke vi. 45. 

The clause in Matt, xxvit. 35. U» vKiif^^n re pi|S-fv {that it tnigki V/r' 
^ed which was 8poken\ tec to the eod of that verse, is omitre.! x' -« 
hundred and sixty-one manuscripts in the Syriac MSS. and oho in »<:«■ 
Svriac editions, in the Arabic version both MsS. and also as printed 3 B^ 
Walton's Polyglott, in the Persic version of the Polvglotl. in all tb^ 3k.o- 
scripts, and in most printed editions of the Coptic, ^hidic, Ethiopir. ^' J 
Sclavonic versions, in most VfS^ and editions of the Vulgate Lhtm vcf» -^ 
in several MSS. of the old Italic version ; and likewise in tue verse £« c 'H 
by Chrysostom, Titus of Bostra, Euthymius, TheophyhicL OrisTen, the eL 
I^tin translator of IreuKua, Augustine, and Juvencus. Thisclaaitr b» 
been interpolated from John xix. 21. Griesbach justly omits it as decitlPiSt 
spurious. 

Numerous similar interpolations have been made hi the Acts of the Aprs- 
ties, by these 8upiK>sed amendments ; and where the same story :-» rebc^l 
more than once, transcribers, and more frequently translator*, hav^ s9f 
plied from the one what seemed to be deficient in tne other. Not ro m^^^fr 
ply examples unnecessarily in illustration of this last remark, it will !>« ^»ifr 
cient to compare the narrative of Saint Paul's c^nver«ion, as relai^'d bf 
Saint Luke (.\cts ix.), with the apostle's own account of it in Acts xxi . a&d 
xxvi. ; and also the two narratives of the conversion of Oomelius, ^atscrk-tC. 
in Acts X. and xi. 

(4.) Lastly, some critics have altered the text of the .Wv 
Testament in conformity to the Vulgate version ; but vhztmss 
readings, which are evidently derived from this source, art 
utterly undeserving of attention. 



* With regard to these corrections of grammatical errons Michaela^as 
laid down the four following rules ; viz. 

" 1. In those passages where we find only an apparent grainmaUcal emv, 
the seemingly erroneous reading may be generally coneiden>d as the$ra» 
ine, and the other readings as corrections, and therefore spurioiis. 

" 2. Real grammatical errors, in the works of a correct and chssk^ 
writer, are justly ascribed to a mistake of the copyist, and the same arsB 
menca may be entertained of an author of less emmence, ^hen among seve- 
ral copies one or two only have the false reading. 

"3. But when expressions that deviate from tLe strictness of g ramni sr 
are found in the writmgs of an author who had not tne advantage of a learned 
education, and was totally regardSess of the accuracy of his style, w* a 
siugle tat repeated hnsfances, and retained in a ver^ great nuuber of 
manusrrihts, they must be attributed, not to the transcriber, hat the aotber. 

"4. When one grammatical error m particular is frequenUv fooc<f in om 
and the same writing, as the improper use of the nominative in the booked 
Revelation, no doobt can be made that it proceeded fttsa Hm aatbor lilv 
sett**— Wcbaells vol L p. 306. 
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4. Wilful Corruptions, in mder io serve the purposes of a 
parttf^ wh^ihrr orthodox or kdtrodaXj arc another source ofvari' 
uus readings, 

AinnnxUie ancient heretics noono hubeen more severely chaifed with 
&Uir> iiipe the imcrod teit» iu order tu support Iiis tenets, nor has any one 
more jusily devervcd ilie censure, which has been bestowed upon saeh iin- 
Wiir ran tabic coaduct, tluiii Marcion. Yet Michaelis has shown that all his 
doiatiuus fru:u (he text in coiniiioo use are not wilful corruptions, but that 
many of theiu are really rarioua readings ; and he has exculp^ed the Arians 

I rum the sajue charge. It ia, however, well known that Marcion caused the 
first twu cliapters of daint Luke's Go.sjh'I to disappear from his copy, as alao 
Luke iv. 37, Ji,'J9. In Luke viii. 19. he akio expunffedthe words >i Mn^nf ««• 
t> jtSiK^t* Mvroy, his mother and brethren. In Mark xv. 28. Instead ofA>*T« 
.',zu .y tKzy tryn, he W€U numbered toith the transgreteore^ the Kutychians 
read rttf^*, dead^ m order to support their hypottiesis, that Christ's body 
u oa an al'rial furni and not human. 

On tho other hand, it is a fact that some corruptions have been 
designedly made by those who are termed orthodox, and have 
subsequently been preferred when so made, in order to favour 
sonic received opinion, or to preclude an objection against it As 
tiiin in a source of various readings (we believe) but little known, 
and less considered, we shall adduce two or three examples from 
PfafT's disaertation on various readings, who haa considered the 
subject at length. 

(1 ) Mark ziiL 33. Ovit • ui:$. These words are omitted In some inano. 
pcnptB, and rejected by some of the fathers, because they thought it 
fax ou red the Anans. Ambrose, who flourished in the fouith century, states 
tiia! many uianuMripts in his time omitted them. 

C2 ) Luke i. 33. After ytrvmitivtv, the n^ords ik «-ov have been added in 
several manuscripts in the Syriac, Persic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and other 
trait sJai ions, as well as in numerous quotations of the fathers, in opposition 
11} ihc Kutychians, who denied the two natures of Jesus Christ. 

<;i ) Luke xxii. 43. The whole verse is omitted in the Alexandrian and 
some other manuscripts, because some orthodox Christians imagined that 
the mention of an angel's strengthening our Saviour, during his agony in 
th** jrarden, detracted from his Deity. 

(4)1 Cor. XT. 6. Saint Paul asserts that Christ appeared after his resur- 
rertion to the ttrelre, toi; SvSt*», though at that time two of the number 
were wanting, Thomas being absent, and Judas lacariot being dead. Some 
luaxinscriiHs therefore read tvitx*^ eleven^ lest the sacred historian should 
bv cliar^ed with folsebood, though every attentive reader of the New Testa- 

I I If lit knows that the apostle, in writing this, used the figure called «ynec- 
doche, in which a part is pot for the whole. 

(5.) Matt i. 18. llftvn o-wi^j^mv aureuv {Jbefore they came together^ and 
IS. •wrii« TO* jr^oroTORtv (htr Jlret born\ are in some copies designedly 
oiniited, lest any should doubt the perpetual vii^nity of Mary the mother 
of Christ. 

§2. SOURCES WHENCE THE TRUE READINGS ARE TO BE 

DETERMINED. 

1. Manuscripts. — ^11. The most ancient and the best editions^-'^ 
III. ^indent versions. — IV. TBe 'writing's of Josephus (for 
the Old Testament). — V. Parallel passages. — VI. Quota- 
tions from the Old and JWw Testaments in the works of the 
fathers. — ^VII, Critical conjecture. 

The causes of various readings being thus ascertained, the 
next step is to consider the Sources whence the true read- 
ing IS to be determined. 

The legitimate sources of emendation are, 1. Manuscripts 

2. The most ancient and best Editions ; 3. Ancient Tersions 
(and, for the Old Testament in particular, the Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch, together with the Masora, and the Tal- 
iQud) ; 4. I'he Writings of Josephus (for the Old Testa- 
ment) ; 5. Parallel Passages ; 6. Quotations from the Old 
and iNew Testaments in the works of the Fathers ; 7. Frag- 
ments of Heretical Writings ; and, 8. Critical Conjecture. 
But these various sources are all to be used with great judg- 
ment and caution, as being fallible criteria ; nor is the com- 
mon reading ever to be rejected but upon the most rational 
grounds. 

I. Manuscripts. — Havinjg already given some observa- 
tions on the age of manuscripts, together with an account of 
some of the most ancient,* it will onl j be necessary that we 
should in this place offer a few hints concerning tlieir relative 
value, and the application of them to the determination of 
various readings. 

1. In general, then, we may affirm thai the present copies of 
the Scriptures of the Old and JWw Testament, under the 
guardianship of the Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian churches, 
ugreeing in every thing essential, are of the same authenticity 
and authority with the original autographs t notwithstanding 
the errors that have crept into them, from whatever cause, 

2. The number of manuscripts, however, is not so much to be 
considered, as their quality, antiquity, and agreement with the 
tnost ancient interpreters ; for the trve reading may be pre- 
merved in a single manuscript, 

3. Those manuscripts are to be accounted the best, which are 
fst consonant with those used by the undent interpreters / 
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and, with regard to the Old Testament, in particular, M. de 
Rossi states, that those manuscripts are in evei-y case preferable 
which have not been tampered with by the Masoretes, and 
which have the C^aldee paraphrase interjected, in alternate 
verses. 

4. Although, other things being equal, the more anciently 
and accurately written manuscripts are to tte preferred, yet a 
recent and incorrect copy may often have the better reading, 
because it may have been transcribed from an excellent ana 
ancient copy, 

5. ,An accurate manuscript is preferable to one that is negU* 
gently written. 

Various readings, therefore, particularly In the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which are found in manuscripts transcribed by a learned person, or for a 
learned person, from some celebrated or corrected copy, are to be pre* 
ferred to thoi^e written for private use ; and the readings found in ancient 
and unpointed manuscripts, written lor the use of the synagogue, are bet- 
ter than those founci in Masoretic exemplars. 

6. The first erased reading of a manuscript is not always an 
error of the copyist, nor is the second substituted one always 
the better reading. Both are to be tried by the touchstone of 
the ancient versions, and in the Pentateuch by the Samaritan 
text also. 

7. Other things being equal, Michaelis states, that a Lection 
arium is not of equal value with a manuscript of the same an 
tiquity that contains the books of the JVew Testament complete, 
because in the former the text was Jfequently altered, accord- 
ing to the readings which were most approved at the time when 
it was written ; though Lectionaria sometimes have readings 
of great importance,^ 

8. In reckoning up the number of manuscripts for or against 
any partiatlar reading, it will be necessary, 

First, To distinguish properly between one manuscript and 
another, that the same MS. be not counted twice over, and 
consequently OVE pass for two. 

This (it is now ascertained) was the case with the Codex Beze, which has 
been proved lo be the same which was the second of Stephens's JtfSSL 
marked a, and not two distinct manuscripts. Wherever, therefore, a num' 
ber of manuscripts bears evident marks of having been transcribed in 
succession, that is, each of them being first a copy taken from another, 
and then an original having a copy taken from it, or where all are taken 
from one common original, they are not to be conaidered as furnishing so 
many different instances of various reading, but should be estimated only 
aa one, whose authority resolves itself into that of the first manuscripL 
InaUention to this circumstance lias contributed to increase the number 
of various readings beyond what they really are. But though two manu* 
scripts, one of which is copied from the other, can be admitted only as n 
single evidence, yet, if a word is faded in tha more ancient one, it mar 
be supplied from that which ia more modern. Manuscripts which, though 
not immediately copied from each other, exhibit a great uniformity in 
their readinga, seem to be the produce of the same country, end to have, 
aa it were, the usual readings of that country. A set of manuscripts of 
this kind is to be considered as the same edhion, in which it is of no iin* 
portance to the authenticity of a reading whether five hundred or five thou* 
aazkl copies be taken. Numbers alone, therefore, decide nothing in tha 
present instance. 

Secokdlt, fFe mtut carefully observe what part of the 
Scriptures the several manuscripts actually contain, and in 
what respAts they are defective. 

There are few MBS. extant, which contain either the Old or the New 
Testament entire, and have been transmitted to us without loss and damage. 
Of the MSB. of the Old Testament, which have been described in pp. 218^ 
219. supra, not one is complete ; and with regard to the New Testament, we 
have already seen that the Codices Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, anfl I.eices' 
trensia, are mutilated. Other M88. contain the Gospels, or the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles; others, the Acts and Pauline Epistles, or the Catholle 
Epistles, or boih: others have the Epistles by themselves; and there are 
several manuscripts which contain the whole of the New Testament except 
the Apocalypse ; to which are to be added the Lectionarics, or aelect por* 
tions of the New Testament, which were read as lessons, or Epistles am! 
Gospels in the service of the church. Now it is abpolntely necessary that 
we observe the state and condition of MSB., in order that we may avohl 
false conclusions and inferences from the non-production of a manuscript 
for avarious reading by any editor of the New Testament, who nrofe.<wc'dl7 
gives an account of the various readinga of MSB., as if It therelore did not 
vary, when in reality the text itself was wanlhig therein ; and also in order 
that we may not cite a MS. in favour of any reading, where in truth such 
MS. has no reading at all. From inattention to ihia obvious rule, Amelotte" 
cited the first Codex of Stephens, the Complntensian, Cardinal Ximenea'i, 
Cisneros's, and that of Alcala, as so many different manuscripts, when, in 
lact, there was but one and the same printed edition. 

Thikdlx, We must also observe whether the MSS. have 
been entirely and exactly collated. 

Souicilmes, perhaps, only the more noted and important texts have been 
consulted. This was the case with the Codex Claromontanua, as collated 
by Beza, and also with the MSB. of the Apostolic Epistles in the Archiepisco- 
pal Libnunr at Lambeth, which have only been collated for the controverted 
clanse in 1 John v. 7. Sometimes also it happens that MSS. have come late 
into the badds of editors of the New Testament, after the printing wis 

• Introdaetiofi, vol. II. p. 161. 

* Amelotte. the bitter enemy of the leamed and pfons Port-Royelltti^ 
published a Frpnch translation of the New Testament Tn four volumes, Svo., 
m the years 1666—1668. In his notes he boasted of having consulted all the 
roanoicripta in Europe, tehich he afterwards confessed hs hsut not 
Chalmen'a Blognpluce! Dictionary, voL IL pp. 96—07. 
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befun, aod coaiaqaeotlj onlj part of the Tarioai lections have been exhibit- 
ed Thifl wu the case both with Dr. Bfilland with Grieabacb In their critical 
aditiona. Again, it somethnea hai^na that a manuacript haa been collated 
in the beginniof, but, from some accident or other, the collation of it haa not 
been completed. Thia was the case with the Codex Cjpriua, of which we 
had no entire collation until Dr.Bcholz printed one at the end of hia Diaser* 
tation on that manuscript,! and alao with the Codex Montfortianu& which 
was collated in the Gospela and moat parts of the Acts of the Apoatlea, and 
in part of the Rpiatle to the Romana. Nor had we an/ complete collation 
of It, until the Kot. Dr. Barrett printed one at the end of liia fac-aimile of 
the Codex Reacriptua of Matthew'a Goapel, now preaerred In the library 
of Trinity CoUea e, Dublin.* It is therefore abaolutely neceasanr that we 
should inquire Into these particulara, tliat we may not be deceiiTed our* 
selves, or deceive others, by alleging an authority that haa nerer been 
examined. , 

n. The beat and most andent printbd Editions, an account 
of which is given in the Appendix to Volume II. are so far 
only to be admitted in evidence, as they are immediately taken 
from manuscripts. The various readings, however, which 
the^ 
flel 

Masoretical edition. In the New Testament, as tne readings 
found in all the early printed editions rest on the authori^ of 
a few manuscripts which are not always the most ancient, 
tiie concurrence of all these editions cannot confer great autho- 
rity on the readings adopted by them, in opposition to others 
which appear to be well supported. 

III. The ANCIENT Versions (of which an account has 
already been given), though not tree from error, nevertheless 
afford important assistance towards determining the true 
readings of passages, as they show what readings their 
authors considered to be genuine : but it is necessary that we 
consult only correct texts of such versions. 

1. Ancient Vertiont are a legitimate tetirce of emendation, 
unlett upon collation ve have reaoon to conclude that the trano' 
latoro of them were clearly miotaken. 

One or two examples will illustrate thia remark. In James ▼. 12. many 
filSS., the Arabic of the London Polyglott, the Armenian and the Sclavonic 
veraiona, as also the Monk Antiochus, Oecumenius, and Theophylact, read 
Iwm Ml nf v^r•lif^9■^v irtTiiri, test ye /ail into htfpocrisy. But the Codlcea 
Aiexandrinus and Vaticanua, and aeveral other manuscripts, besides the 
printed editions, and the Syriac, Arabic (as edited by ErpeniusX Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Vulgate, and other veraiona, all read the clause aa it appears In 
our authorized English venrion, which is unquestionably the true reading, 
viz. tva f*n vare nftTtv 9-i9>iit«, teat yt fail into condemnation. Again, fii 
1 Pet. V. 13. we read, •nra^irat vftmt k tr E;*&vKm*i Tuv^xKt%T^. Here Bome 
word is evidently to be supplied, in order to complete the sense. Dr. Mill 
conjectures that Peter's wile was Intended. But the word »ti»knTt». cAmtcA, 
ia found in the margin of two manuscripts (4. and 33. of Orieabach's nota- 
tion), and in the Synac, Arabic, Armenian, and Vulgate verajons. It ought 
therefore to be received into the text It la very properly auppUed In Italic 
charaetere by the learned and venerable translatora of our authorized 
English version, who render the verse thus :— The ekureh that is at Baby- 
Ion, elected together with jfou, aalnteth you. Once more, in 2 Pet ii. 2. the 
apostle, predicting the false teachers who vrould corrupt the church by 
their destructive doctrines, saya, that many shaU follow, avTMir rai; air«x.ti- 
««(, their destructions, that is, /A«irpemietotMii7ay9(asourtranalatorabave 
rendered it), their heresies of destruction or destructive optm'ons, mentioned 
in the preceding verse. This reading, however, Is only found in the MSS. 
43. and 65. of Griesbach's notation (TOlh of the twelfth century), and in a 
few others of no note. But instead of it, we read, a«>tx>'i<«i(, that is, 
taseiviousness or uncleanness, in the Codices A. B. C. (Aiexandrinus, Vati- 
eaous, and Bphremi) ; and in more than fifty other manuscripts, most of 
which are among the moAt ancient, correct, and authentic. Thia is alao the 
reading of both the Syriac, all the Arabic, the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
Sclavonic, and Vulgate versions, and of the fathers (;hry8ostom, Theophi- 
lus, Oecumenius, and Jerome. The word »TiKy$iatf^ Uuciviousness, la, 
therefore, beyond all doubt, the true reading, and Is very properly printed 
as such by Gricsbach ; and it points out the nature of the neresy Intended 
by the apostle. It was a sort of antinomianistn. The heretica alluded to 
pampprcd and indulged the lusts of the flesh ; and If the Nicolaitana are 
meant, it is very applicable to them, for they taught the community of 
wives, &c, 

2. Ancient mamtscripts, tupported by tome of the ancient 
versions and by the sense, render a reading certainly right, 
though it be not found in the more modem. 

In Isa. Iviii. ID. we road, If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry. This, 
Bishop Lowth reniarlcs, is a correct rendering of the present I^brew text, 
but it is an obscure phrase, and without example in any other place. In- 
stead, however, ofyi^Di (ivapesHex) thy soul, eight manuscripta (three of 

wh ich are ancient) read "XB^tf (haneasex) thy bread ; and so it is rendered 
in the Syriac version. The proper reading thereof is, draw out (or bring 
forth) thy bread. The Scptuasint version expresses both words, tov a^re* 
fft rns y^vxnt 9-iv, thy bread from thy souL* 

» Scholz, CorsB Crltic.-e in Hisioriam Textiis Evangeliorum, pp. 80—90. 
The collaiion of the Codex Cvprius, in this publication, is very incorrectly 
aiven, as Dr. 8c hob., being absent from the press on his Biblico-Critical 
Travels, could not correct the proof-sheets. He has, however, given the 
various rcadinics of this manuscript with the utmost fidelity and accuracy 
practicable, in the first volume of his Critical Edition of the New Testament 

a Barrett, Evangelium secundum Matthsum ex Codlce Jlescripto in 
Bibliotheca Collei^ti S3. Trinitalis juxta Dublin. Appendix, pp. &— %. 

• Gerard's Institutes, p. 371. Lowth's Isaiah, vol. ii. p.343; Another emi- 
nent commentator, however, defends the common reading and rendering. 
He is of opinion, that the emendation above proposed lea gloss, and should 
aot be adopted. " 7b draw out the so$tl in relieving the poor, la to do it not 
of constraint or necesslty,~but eheerftilly, and is both nervous and ele- 
SMit. Wm soul pities, and his AaiMlgivea.*'— <l>r- A. Clarke on laa. IvIiL 10.) 



8. The concurrence of the ancient vermene ie ettfieienx n 
eotabUoh a reading at certainly right, when the eenee or paralUt 
place thowo both the propriety of that reading, and the corrt^ 
tion of what it found in the copiet of the originaL 

Thus^ In Prov. xviii. 21. (22. of English version) we read, ^^oao fial«tfc 
a wife,findeth a good thing. This is not true In every instance ; it cecn- 
dicta other maiims of the inaplred writer, aa Dr. Kenniooit baa abown, ste 
la Bufliciently eloquent on this occasion. He therefore conjectured ^ 
Solomon originally expreased himaelf thua; he tkat^ndeih a ooac n/t 
Jlndeth a good thing, and obtaineth favour from the Lon». This readai 
derlvea a atrong confirmation from the fact, tnat the epithet far good » o^ 
formly found in the Septuagint Greek, the Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate r<r 
siona. It is likewise found in two ancient manuscript Chaldee paraphruQi 
of the Book of Proverbs (one of which is at Cambri(%e, and the other msbi 
King of Prussia'a Ubrary at Berlin). All these concurring tesiUKmiti, 
together with the necessary sense of the text itself, prove that the Hebrn 
originally read, and ought to be to reatored, £fe fAol JtstdeUk a gmtd tr^ 
fitutetk a good thing.* 

4. The Samaritan Pentateuch, which ie ertly a difertti 
copy of the tame original text, being more ancient than tk 
Babylonish captivity, and religiously preserved in the audest 
Hebrew characters, is a legitimate source of emendatisn. 
Although it differs in wtany places from t/te present Hebrew 
text, and these differences have been made obfecUens against 
its authority, because it has been taken for granted that it 
must be wrong wherever it is not conformable ta the Hebrew i 
yet as this assumption proceeds on the erroruous supposition •/ 
the absolute integrity of the Masoretic copies, it ought not to 
be regarded, 

Bauer has given a eonsiderable number of mlea for the appli- 
cation of the Samaritan Pentateuch to the detenninatinniof vari- 
ous readings, which he has illostrated by examples, fior the whole 
of which we have not room. The foUowing are audi of liii 
remarks aa are of most general application :-» 

(1.) Where the Samaritan text has the larger aections repeated from fbt 
other chapters of the Pentateuch, it is interpolated, and the Uebrea ica 
la on no account to be corrected from it. 

(2.) Where the Samaritan text contains readings In support of tlie pmuv 
dogmaa entertained bv the Samaritans, there it ia to be cooaukrei k 
altered bv the fraud of that sect 

(3.) Where the Samaritan text more atrictly follows the rules of gramsac, 
avoiding enallagea of number and gender ; and on the other band, «ti«fe 
the Hebrew text departs from those rules, not frequently ezpreaExog tbf 
ensilage both of number and gender ;— in such cases tbe reading of tt» Ik- 
brew text ia preferable to that of the Samaritan. 

(4.) Where the Samaritan text contains a clear reading, which rescrsa 
any difllcuity or obscurity, by the addition of a single word or phrasr. [l.i-!t 
it baa evidently been corrected by the Samaritan doctors, and ilie re a^ 
of the Hebrew copies Is to be preferred. The application of itut aeJ (^ 
preceding canon to moat of the corrections, whicn Houbigant conctnti 
might be drawn from the Samaritan Pentateuch, will abow that those c^- 
rectiona are of no value whatever. 

(6.) Where a reading in the Samaritan teit departs Irom that of tbe He 
brew text, in the guttural letters, the true reading is to be found in ihf itzn 

(6.) A various reading in the Ssmaritan text, which snpears to be dtiruei 
from the reaemblance of the shape of the letters, ia to be rejected. 

(7.) A reading in the Samaritan text which is entirely unsupported by rbe 
authority of the Masoretic copies, and of the ancient veraioos, w not le be 
renrded aa the true one, and is not preferable to the Masoretic readai^. 

C^) If the Samaritan text agrees with the Septuagint versk>n (as fzrqaa^ 
Is the caseX their testimony is to be considered but aa one, from the f-jrj 
close affinity subsisting between them. 

(9.) A varioua reading of the Samaritan Pentateucli is of the cmrec 
value when It is confirmed bv the ancient versions of Aquila and ^J1bCir 
chus, by the Syriac version, the Chaldee paraphrase, and the best u^spt 
ancient Hebrew MSS. Thus, in Oen. xxll. 13. Instead ot; behold uaasa t^m 

mm (ACHeRX the Samaritan reada iriN (achodX one, and with this trtt^ 
agree the Septuagint and Syriac veraiona, the Targum or Chaldee pzrr 
phrase of Onkelos, and twenty-nine of the manuacripts collated bt Dl 
Kennicott, together with thirteen of thoae collated by De Rossi. The pr>> 
per rendering, therefore, of this verse is. And Abraham lifted mphi*'.-^ 
and looked; and behUd a ram caught m a thicket by hit horns. 

The two following canons are selected from Dr. Gerard'a Institutec ^ 
Biblical Criticism (pp. 270, 271.), vrith a few correctiona : — 

(10.) Readings in the Pentateuch supporied by the Samaritan et^y.iltrv 
Hebrew MSS., the ancient veraions, parallel places, and the aense, un err 
tainly right, though they arc not found in the generality of Hebrew oxm- 
scripts nor in editions. 

Thus in Oen. 1.25. after ye sAoUcorry tip my frones^refnAeisce, the mnU 
text in Exod. xiii. 19., twelve manuscripts, the Samaritan text, ihe Stfeva 
gint, Syriac, Arabic, and Volgste versions, all add irith you, Tbe wc<r% 
therefore, are pari of Ihe text, and are very properly incorporated » ii ^ 
Dr. Boothroyd, in his new tranalation of the Scriptures. 

In Lev. is. 21. the common reading is, as Moses commanded : but ia th-rn 
mannscripts, the Samaritan text, the Septusgint and Arabic veratoos. szsit 
the Tar^m of Onkeloa, we read, as Jehovah commanded Mooes ; trhich 
unquestionably is the true reading, and Is supported not only by thee 
authorities, but also by the whole chapter itself 

(11.) Readings in the Pentateuch, supported by the Samaritan text, aacRti 
versions, parsliel places, and the acnse, sre certainly right, though thejtft 
not found in any (or in only one) Hebrew manuscript now extant 

Thus in Gen. ii. 21. we read, and they shall be onejleok ; but it is c^ 
TWO in the Samaritan text, and in the Septuagint, Syrhic, OM Italic, Talc»» 
and Arabic veraiona, compared with Matt. xix. 5. Mark x. 8. 1 Cor. ri. tf 
Eph. V. 31., Philo Judnua, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Jerome, and AogrKtiae 
In Exod. vi. 20. after she bare him Aaron and Moses, * and RTiriam t)%i? 
sister," is added in the Samaritan text, the Septuagint, and Syriac versjooa 

« Kennicott's Second Dissertatktnon the Hebrew Text, pp. ia»-lS£. Dr 
Gerard lias ghren four additional Instaocea of the above 
pp. 272; 273. 
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lod in one muuiacript Tbore If no doabc but that It foraw parts of the 
Mcred text Afihi, in Bzod. ztt. 40. we read, The Wfowning of the ehU- 
Iren of Israsl^ who dwelt in Bgvplt teae/our kundred and thirty yean. 
But thia la not tnie, fir It waa only two hundred andj^teen yeara ; and It 
umtradicts Oal. UL 17. which aajra, (hat it waa only foar hundred and thirtv 
reara from the calling of Abnham, two hundred and fifteen of wliich 
}lapeed before the goinc into Efjpt. (Compare Gen. liL 4. xvti. 1. 21. zxv. 
B. and zlviL 9.) The fouowinf latheveraeasitappearainall thelCSIB.and 
Klitiona of the Samaritan Pentateuch, confirmed St the Al^iandrian menu- 
icript of the Septuacint No» the wmuming ^ the ehUdren qf Urad^ and 
>f their firthera, wkkck tkateoioumtA in the land of Canaan and in the land 
if Egyp^ waefemr kmiredand thirty yeare. Thia la the tme reading, 
ind removeaalTdoubt and obacurity. u is proper to remark, that the tait 
three ezaraplee of additional naaaagee from ttie flamaritan text are Intro- 
liaeed by l>r. Boothroyd into the text of hia tranaladon of the Bible. 

6. Such ancietU Vermont at •were immediaiely made /rem the 

TrigifuU are preper teurcee of emendation^ vhen our preoens 

Bedrew and Greek manuacripte dieagree / and their reepecUve 

value M in proportion to their priority of dafe, their being' 

mule from accurate exemplar t, their being literal tramlationef 

tnd their being confirmed by one another^ and, ao far ae r^ 

fpecta the Pentateuch^ by the Samaritan text t for the §ole 

iieoent of vertiono, uneupported by other authoritieef conatt" 

lUea only a dubioue lection. 

Before, however, we admit any tarloua reading Into the text on the aotho* 
ity of an ancient Ternon, we muat be certain that the text of each veraion 
kaa not been cormi^d. And no vaxioaa reaOing can be derived from the 
Bodem Latin Varetone of the Greek or Oriental Terakaw, whi^ are given 

the PolTglotta) becaoae the Latin translatora have In aome bataacea 
niataken the aenae of anch Oriental verakma. 

6. The Cheek vereion of the Old Teotament, called the Sep- 

"uagint, being the moat ancient and iUuetriouo, io preferable to 

'he Old Syriac veraion of the aame portion of Scripture i but 

he Old Syriac veraion of the ^ew Tettament, being executed 

It the cloae of the apoatoUc age, and conaequently the moat 

indent of all the tranalatioru of the Jifew Teatament, ia prefer^ 

\ble to every other veraion of it. 

The reacfiogs pointed out by the Greek venrion are aometlmee the g«iu- 
le lectiona, even when thev are not found in any Hebrew manuacripta now 
xtant. For inatancO) In Gen. iv. & we read, And Cain aaid to Abel kie 
rother : And it oaane to paae^when they were in thefieldt he. Here there 

1 a manifeat deficiency in all the Hebrew MSS. and printed editiona. The 
-aosiatora of the authorized Bngliah veraion, not being able to find that any 
dng waa aaid on thia occasion, ventured to intimate that there waa a con- 
PFBatioii, indefinitely, and therefore rendered the first clause of the verae, 
nd Cain talked with AAel hia brother. The deficiency, which exiata in 
I the OfSd. and editiona, La supplied in the Septuaglnt veraion, which ia 
jpporttfd by the Samaritan text, the ^riac and Volnte Latin verslona, the 
fo Clialdee Targnma, the Greek tranalation of AquBa, and by the paaaage 
I cited by Philo : all of which aupply the deficient worda, Let ubko out into 
\eJielUL There la no doubt, therefore, that tliey form part of the ori^bal 
txt, and that the vene ought to be transfaOed thua -.-^And Cain eaid unto 
bel hie brothert Let na go out into the field. And it came topaee, when 
iey were in thefieldt that Cain rose up againat Abel hi* brother, and elew 
int. 

A^B, in Acta lili. 18. we read about the time (if forty yeara at^arOd he 
Tp9^a^»^nrtr) iheir mtatnere in the wildemeee; that la, he dealt indid- 
sntly with them. However the UraeUtea provoked Jehovah, he mercllhlly 
3re with and endured them. On which clauae we find in Uie margin of 
IX authorixed version the following conjecture : Gr. 'rpora^opifo-iir, Mr- 
u>9 for irp9^t^tf^r^}^^ bare or fed them aa a nuree beareth or feedeth her 
hid. This conjecture ia confirmed by the Codices Alexandrinua,Eplu'emi, 
td Basileenai&and four othera of leas note, aa well aa by the Syriac, Ara- 
ie, Coptic, and Bthiopic versiona^ and the quotations In some of the fathers ; 
1 of which read JT^spef opi|fl-iv, Ae nouriahed and fed them, or bore them 
bout in hie arma aa a tender nurae deea her ehUd. Thia readina agreea 
ccellently wUi the aeope of the place, and la at leaal of equal value with 
lat la the eommonlv received text Griesbach has therefore admitted it, 
td exploded the other. Both readlaga. Indeed, when rightly underatood, 
teak nearty the aame aenae; but the latter la the moat expreaalve. and 
rrees best with St. Paul's discourse, and with the history to which he 
ludes. The same form of expreaalon occurs in Exod. xix. 4. Num. xL 12. 
a. xlvi. 3, 4. and IxUi. 9. 

7. The Oldeat Latin Veraiona of the J^ew Teatament^ being 
^ very high antiquity, notvnthatanding they contain aome 
alae readingOf are nevertheleaa of great value, becauae they 
ad to a tUacavery of the readinga in very ancient Greek 
anuacripta, that exiated prior to the date of any that arenoro 
ctant, 7%« Vulgate, for inatance, in ita preaent atate, being 
le roe have already aeen) a mixture of the Old Italic veraion, 
\d that of Jerome, pointa out the atate of the original text, 
irtiy in the fir at and partly in the fourth century, and it givea 
'eat authority to thoae readinga -which it clearly indicatea : 

alao containa aeveral which are preferable to the preaent 
adinga, and are aupported by aome of the beat and oldeat 
anuacripta. 

Thas the literal rendering of Jer. 11. 19. \»^Be ia the farmer qf all th'nga, 
td the rod qf hia inheritance, which Is unintelligible. The venerable 
uoslatora of our authorized version have aupplied Arael ia the rod, he. 
tat probably from the parallel aentence in Jer. x. 16. ; and that tills is the 
le reacfiog Is evident from the Vulgate version, which reads el larael 
iptrum hareditatie efue, sad also from the Chaldee paraphnse, which Is 
rtber supported by twenty-three manuscripts coUued by Dr. Kennl- 
tt.« 



Gerard's Institutes, j>. 87. Kennleott's Second DIssertatkni, pp. 439L 
I and his Dissertstio Generalis, § 41. at the end of the second volume of 
I CriUcal Edition of the Hebrew Bible. 
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8. The Syriac veraion being very Sterol, aaeertaina clearly 

the readinga which itfoUorwed, to which, on account of ita anti 

guity, it givea great authority ; and it haa preaerved aome, 

that appear to be genuine* 

Thus in 2 Sam. xv. 7. we read. It came to vaaa qfter forty yeara, which 
is manifeaUy erroneoua, though aupported by the eommonly printed Vul- 
caie^ the Septni^t, and the Chaldee. David reigned onlv forty yeara, and 
if we follow the text, the rebellkm of Absalom would folu>w kng qfter the 
death of David, in order to obviate thia difficulty, aome commentatora have 
piopoaed to date from the time when David waa first anointed liy the pro- 
phet Samuel. But the Syriac veraion (which is confirmed by the Arabic 
venrion, by Josephus, by the SIxthie edition of the Vulgate, by several 
manuscripts of tne same version, and by Theodoret), reads Foua. Most 

learned men are of opinion that D^JTS'W (abbatiii) /<^yi is ui error for 

VTM iAahk)fomr. Aeoordhigiy, Dr. Boothroyd has adopted the reading of 
the Syriac versioo, and trandates at the end (fvotnyeare, in hia new ver- 
aion of the Old Teatament 

9. Every deviation in the ancient veraiona, both of the Ola 
and JVVw Teatamenta^ ia not to be conaidered aa a proof of a 
varioua reading in the original manuaeript whence it waa 
taken s for the tranalator may have ndataken the original 
word, or he may have given it a aigr^fication Afferent from 
what it beara at preaent, and thia ia the caae particularly with 
the Septuagint. 

10. One or a few ancient veraiona may render a reading 
probable, when it ia atrongly aupported by the aenae, conn^c- 
tion, or parallel placea, in oppoaition to one that doea not agree 
with theae, though found in other veraiona and in manuacripta. 

Thus, In Gen. xiv. 20. we read. And he gave tithee ^f all. Thia leavea it 
uncertain wh^her Melchizedek or Abram gave tithea. It rather seems to 
be the former, but it was the latter. In Heb. vii. 4. as well aa the Samaritan 
text, and the Septuaghit version, we have Abram gave to him a tithe of all, 
itmutv kvrm ^Afifm/t it%mrnvmw9 ir»t rmv ; which Is probably the genuine 
reading. 

Agam, in Isa. xL 6b we read. All Jteah ahall eae together, which is an 
imperfect sentence. The translators of our anthorixed veraion have sup- 
plied U, referrbig to the glory of God mentioned in the preceding part of 
the vene. This omission Is ancient, befaw prior to the Chaldee, Byriae, 
and Vulgate veraiona : but all the copiea ofthe Septuaglnt vennon and the 
parallel paaaage in Isa. lii. 10. reads, ahatt aee (kc aolvatton of oar Qod, 
which lection ia acknowledged by Luke. (ill. 6.) Bishop Lowth therefore 
eonaidera it aa genuine, and haa admitted it into the text of hia tranalation 
oflsaiah. 

11. The concurrence of all or moat ofthe ancient veraiona, 

in a reading not found in manuacripta now extant, rendera 

auch reading probable, if it be agreeable to the aenae, though 

not abaolutely contrary to itj^ 

Thus, In 1 Bam. Ix. 7; we read, Wheu ahaU we bring the man V^nS 
(i.a*i8a)1 In one ofthe manuacripb collected by Dr. Kennicott (Na 182. a 

manuaeript of the fourteenth centurvX we read D^rPKn V^K7 (LA-iaa 
H'BLOKDt), to the man qf Oodi which la confirmed by the Chaldee para- 
phrase, and by the Septuagii^ Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic versions, snd ia 
probably the genuine rea^ng. 



12. Of the Chaldee paraphraaea,^ wh e n manuacripta vary, 
thoae are to be preferred wfdch are the meat ancient, and whicn 
have not been corrected, according te the preaent Mdaoretic 
text. 

18. 7%0 Maaora,* Talmud, and Talmudical writera are alao 
aourcea of emendation, but of no great authority in readinga 
of any moment. 

With regard to the Mason, that readiiig only is tp be admitted 
from it which is aupported by ancient vendona, and ia in perfect 
hannony with the context, the analogy of Iang:iiage, and parallel 



In Isa. ix. 2. (Heb. ,* 3. of Ei^lish version) we read. Thou haat muUipliea 

the nation, and not the joy. The Ketib has mS (la) not, with which the 

Vulgate version and that of Symmachua agree ; but the Keri reads lS (lo) 
to mm, or it, that Is, the nation ; and with tliis agree the Chaldee paraphrase, 
the Septuaglnt, the Vulgate veraion, the readings in the text of fifteen manu- 
acripta collated by Dr. Kennicott, and six of thoae collated by M. de Rossi. 
The latter reading ia not only beat supported, but it is also excellently in 
unison with the preceding verse. Bishop Lowth has therefore adopted it, 
and tramdatea thus — 7%oa haat multiplied the nation, thou haat increaaed 
their joy. 

Readings derived from the Talmud and Talmadical writera are 
only to be admitted, when they exprealy cite the Hebrew text, 
and when their readings are confirmed by manuscripts. In 
judging of the varioua lectiona obtained fit>m the Jewish writera, 
tfiose which are collected from the Talmud (though few in num- 
ber) are of great value, and equal to diose fumished by Aquila, 
Symmachua, the Syriac version, and the Chaldee paraphrase. 
But such aa are derived from the commentaries and lexicons of 
the RabUna, who lived between the tenth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, are (according to Prof* Bauer) to be accounted equal with 
the readinga of manuscripts.^ 

• Gerald's Institutes, pp 2B0, 2B1. where several additional exampleaare 
given, for iriiich we have not room. 

• See an account ofthe Chaldee naraphraseo, pp. 262>-26(. of thie Volume 
« See an account of the Masora in pp. 201, 902. aupra, and of tbo Talmwl 

In Part II Book L (^lap. II. Sect II. i t. h^a, of this Volume. 

• Bauer, Critica Sacra, pp. iH 4i6i, 
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rV. As J06EPHUS derived his representations of sacred 
lii8tor3r principally from the Hebrew text, the collation of 
his writings will be found a valuable aid in the determination 
of various readings in the Old Testament. 

1. Thus, In 2 Saoo. viii. 17., according to the Hebrew text, we read that 
Zadok the 9on of Ahitub and AhimeUeh the eon qf AbicUhar were the 

erieete ; which atatement ia directly contrary to 1 Bam. zzii. 20. and zzili. 
, where Abiathar ia ejcpreaalj termed the eon qf AhimeUeh. But Joae- 
Saua,> when he saya that David appointed Zadolc to be prieat, together wiUi 
biathar, appeara to liave read the Hebrew worda, much more correctly. 
thua tranapoaed -.—And Zadok the eon ofAhiiub and Abiathar the eon qf 
Ahimeleeh were the mieete. Dr. Boomroyd baa properly adopted thia 
rendering :* in the history of David, we never read of Ahimeleeh being 
priest, but the name of Abiathar frequently occurs. 

2. In 1 Sam. vj. 19. we read that the Lord smote fifty thooaand and 
MTonty of the inhabitants of Beth-ahemeah for looking Into the ark; which 
number, in the Arabic and Syriac versions, ia five thooaand and seventy. 
Three of the manuscripta collated by Dr. Kennlcott (of the twelfth centuryX 
and Joaephua* read eeventy men only, and omit fifty thousand. Beventv 
is evidently the true number; for, aa Beth-shemeah waa but a "unall 
vUlase," it ta improbable that it could contain so many aa fifty thousand 
taihaoitanta.« 

y. Parallel Passaobs afford a very material help in de- 
termining various readings, where all other assistance fails. 
Cappel^ and Dr. Kennicott<^ have shown at great length what 
use may be made of parallel passages, in order to ascertain 
the genuine reading where it may be dubious^ or to restore it 
where it may be lost. Professor Bauer has given an abstract 
of CappePs collection of parallel passages m pp. 235—238. 
of his Criiica Sacra / and two or three instances will show 
tiie importance of them in ascertaining a true reading in the 
New Testament 

In Matt i. 4. not fewer than fourteen manuscripts and two 
of the ftthers read AfupeJa/ui, Andnadait. ; but the parallel pas- 
nge in 1 Chron. iL 10. has Aminada^, which therefore is Che 
genuine reading of the Evangelist Again, in Matt xxvii. 46. 
instead of KtLfM. (Jama)^ many MSS. read xm/mi (Jeima), xtfjui 
{Uma), or x%bMt (^lema) ; but a reference to Paal. zziL 2. (Heb. ; 
or 1. oif Engljah verabn^ shows that Ket/M, is the proper rnuting. 
Once mora, in Matt ii. 23. the common reading is Nae^dcpr 
(JVazarer); but in the Codices C. £. K. (Ephremi, Basileensis 
B. VI. 21. and Cyprius), and many other M88. of less note, 
besides several printed editions, and the Coptic, Armenian, Italic, 
Vulgate, and Anglo-Saxon veniona, and also in the quotations 
of Eusebius and Cyril, we read fictfttftl^ {^axarm\ And that 
this is the true reading is evident from comparing tne numerous 
other passages of the four Gospels in which this place is called 
Nazareth, and not lazaret, 

1. Where parallel ptteeaget, together with the terue, nipport 
the reading of ancient ntanuecriptt, they thaw thai euch read- 
ing" ie perfectly right. 

Thus \n Ue. \ti. i. we TBe± they ekall build the old wutee : but the sen- 
tence is incomplete, aa we know not who are the builders. After they 
ehaU build, four B(SS. (two of which are ancient) add ids (MoiiaaH) they 
that epring from thee; and this reading is confirmed by Ivlii. 12. where 
the sentence is the very same, thia word being added Bishop Lowth 
therefore receives it into the text, and translates the sentence thus: — 
And they that spring from thee shall build up the ruins of old times. 

2. In a text evidently corrupted, a parallel place may tug- 
gett a reading perfectly genuine J 

Thus, in the common printed editions of Jndg. vii. 18. we reaiL Say, qf 
the Lord and of Gideon. This is defective. The venerable English trans- 
lators have, with great propriety, supplied the evoord, yif\ (Beaea) from the 
■accessftil exploit of Gideon, related in v. 20. The word which those 
learned but much traduced men thua supplied from a parallelplace provea 
10 be right ; for it ia found in ten manuscripts besides Uie Cbaldee para- 
phrase, and the Sjrriac and Arabic versiona. In like manner they have 
supplied the word/ouriA in 2 Kings xxv. 3. from Jer. lii. 6. to complete the 
sense ,- and thia supply is also confirmed by Uie different veraiona. 

8. To determine with accuracy the authority of parallel 
ptueaget in the Old Teotamentf they ohould be divided into 
four claetee / viz, 

(I.) Fassages containing the historical narration of an event which oc« 
curred but onee, or the record of a prayer or apeech but once uttered. 
JSx. gr. Josh. xiz. 50. zziv. 90. comp. with Jndg. il. 9. 2 Bam. xxiL with Pa. 
xviii. The Boole of Kings with that of Chroniclea. 2 Kinga xxv. with Jer. 
lii. 2 Kings x\iii. to xx. with Isa. xxxvi. to xxxix. Isa. ii. 2. 4. with BOcah 
Iv. 1-3. 

(Z) Pafi8a«e9 containing a command, and either a repetition of It, or a 
record of iis being obejred : Ex. xx. 2—17. with Deut v. 0—22. Ex. xxv. to 
XXX. with xxxTi. to xxxix. Lev. xi. 13—19. with DeuL xiv. 12—18. Ezekiel 
xii. 6. ^'iih 7. 



i Am. Jud. 1. vii. c. V. f 4. 

ft Dr. BooUiroyd'a New Version of the Bible, on 2 Sam. viifc 17. 
a A)it. Jiid 1. vi. c. i. S 4. 

« Ketiniroti, Diss. i. p. 632. Diss. ii. p. 208. Dr. A. Clarke and Dr. Booth* 
royd, on 1 Sam. vi, 19. 

* $?ee hie Criiica 8acra(Iib. i. cc. ill.— xlv.), voL 1. pp. 14—135. 6to. edidon, 
with Professor Vogel's notes. 

• In bis first Dissertation on the Hebrew Text, pp. 13. 79. 196. 444. 467. 
461. 481. 4^. S02. 610. 

« Gerard'a Institutes, p. 273. Where the reader will find seven! addl- 



(3.) Proverbial sayingsk or expressiona frequently repeated : TCum. ni 
28, 29. and xxiv. 17. with Jer. xlvlO. 45, 46. Ezek. v. 7. with xL 12. Jer v 
9. and 29. with ix. 9. Psalm xlii. 5. 11. with xliii. 6. Jer. x. 25. with Pma 
Ixxix. & 7. Jer. x. 16. with U. 19. laa. xxiv. 17, 18. with Jer. xhiu. G, K 

(4.) Records of the aame senealogiea, 1 Chron. with several cfaB|itcn 
of Oeneais, and Ezra with Nehemiab. 

In any such paangea aa these, where there ia a di£EiBreiice b 
nomberii or nanie»— where there is more than .a ▼erbal diffar* 
enoe in reeorda of the aame tranaaction— or where there ia evet 
a verbal difference in copies of the same prayer or apeech, ia 
the printed text, but not in manuscripta and versiona^ Uiere k b 
erroneoua, and ought to be corrected.^ 

VI. Quotations from the Old and New TestamaUe in Ik 
Writinge of the Fathers are an emendatoiy Bouroe whidi is 
by no means to be neglected ; but only correei editions of 
their works should be consulted. In order to judge of the 
true reading of any text of Scripture, from any quotatioD of 
it, with which we meet in the writings of the fiithers, tke 
following criteria have been laid down, principally bj J. D 
Michaelis : — 



1. in coneidering the teetimony of a tingle father^ 
in the Jiret place to inquire in vhat age he Uved^ and 'wktt 
were hie abiUtiee ? Whether he wao a pereon of teaming end 
judgment, of accuracy and exactneoo, or etherwioe? ^d 
aleo whether the treatiee or work, in which the Scriptmree ore 
§0 quoted, be the genuine production of the writer wheoe 
name it beare ? 

2. Wherever it ie certain that the quotatiano were actually 
taken from manutcripte, they are of very great impofrtance in 
deciding on the authenticity of a true readings end are in 
general to be preferred to any manuecripte of the Greek Tee' 
tament now extant, the oldeet of which cannot be piaced earner 
than the end of the fourth or the commencement of the ffik 
century. 

If therefore a bther, who flonrtabed in the fifth and aa bae q o e rt wfe% 
has a particular reading it Is the same as If we found it in a maiMisenpi 
of that time. 

3. Ae the fathers have frequently, though not dtwaye, quelei 
from memory, it ie neceeoary to make a dittinctien hetmem 
thoee paeeagee which they expreeely declare that they hew 
taken literally from manuecripte, and thoee which they 91M/ 
without any euch aeeuranee, 

4. We are not therefore to r^ect the quotatien of a Jatk^t 

becaute it d^erefrom the common text, but muotjiret exaniu 

whether it cannot be diecovered in manuecripte of the .^V* 

Testament i and to enable thoee who have acceet to 

ecripte to make thie comparieon with ae much eaoe ae 

we ehould endeavour to procure the meet accurate iuidcopieee 

extractefrom the writings of the fathers. 

If a reading then» which had the appearance of being an errcr ef 
memory, ia actoallv discovered in manuscripts, we may witnout besraaa 

gut it down in the Ust of varloua readings : Its antiquity will be deterutopd 
y the age in which the fiither who quoted it lived ; and tbe maovcnpu 
which contain it wiU aflbrd a aecondary evidence of ita age and aolLeaO' 
city. But we must not judge of the vrritlngs of all the fatbera, nor cf s3 
the writings of the same father, in the sama manner. They may b^ <fr 
vided into three different claases. 1. Commentariesb to which may N 
referred also those discourses which were written aa exposkiooa of {ws 
of the Bible. 2. Worlcs of education. 3. Polemical writmgn. In thf fir« 
it is evident that the book which is expounded is not quoted from mfD»ry 
but the author, in writing his commentary, had lying before him a okv 
acriut of the Greek Testament But with respect to Uie polemical wntavi 
of toe lathers, those who are acquainted with their mode of ^u^maens. 
and know that their principal object is sometimes to confound theff advn- 
saries rather than to support the truth, will refer tbe qootatiaas vi c^ 
appear in these productions to the lowest class. If a fother wras argnwyJ 
with more than one reading to a passage, he would certafaily quote dk 
which best suited his purpose, and vtith which he could most eaafi^r c«x- 
fute his opponents. It is therefore not sufficient to know what readu* br 

3 notes, but we must likewise consider where he quotes it; and Ukm 
terefore who collect varioua readings from the writings of the aocieet 
fatbera would do well to point out the book, chapter, emtioa, and p^e, a 
order to enable the reader to form a proper judi^enL 

5. // t« necessary to make an accurate dietinciien between 
a quotation properly so called, and a passage of Scriptvt 
introduced and applied as part of a discourse. 

For if a writer, in treating any known doctrine of the Bible, uses ^ 
words of Scripture, he is at uberty to add or aubtract, to contract or iBitf 
them in a manner that is beat adapted to the tenor of his dieooarse. Be 
even such passages are not unwoithv of notice, for if they are ^Metea n 
different manuscripts, and any one 01 these latter coincides with the fons^;, 
the coincidence is not to be considered aa a matter of chance. Bat wim 
no manuscript corroboratea the readiiw in such a passage, it is eniitlMi is 
no voice in deciding on the text of the Greek Testament. 

6. In collecting readings from the works of the fathers, am 

accurate distinction must be made between thoee who wrote is 

Oreek, and those who wrote in another language, 

Propcrlv speaking, the former only arc to be considered! when w*" n^Wri 
readinga lor the Greek Testament, and the latter imiucdialely re!atc tu (ii 

* Hamilton's Codex Critical of the Hebrew BlUe, p. la 
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ARE TO BE DETERMINED. 



. . Paihcra with M8S. 
Oiior inorej^n John i. 39. wo read that These things were done in 
' 'habartu This lection is found in thirty-one mannscripfs, in the printed 
i;!tf»ns, in the Armenian version, and a late exemplar of the Sclavonic 
■rvKni, and is preferred b^ Origen, and after hiui by Eiiseblus, Suldas, 
r»»nir-, Hiid others. But it is certain that, instead of B»idxS««fa, we ought 
rva«l B*i j^****, Bethany, which word a found in the Codices Alezandri- 
is. Vafiranus, Ephrenii, Basileensis. Harleianus No. 56ftt., Seidelii, 
"plmni ■", Srpphani «■, Regius No. 'ZiY3^. (now 49.) and Vaticanns 354., in 

an<l V. of Matthsl's notation, in upwards of one hundred other MSS. of 
>s autir|ujty, and in the Syriac, Armenian, Persic, Coptic, and Vulgate 

» B*Trinian'» Dissertation, p. 38. 

a That the Jews in the lime of Christ understood the word rpn J««««o. 
^ r, ris^Atfoumewf, in the sense of alms^ is abundantly proved by Mr. John 
• 2<>ry, Works, pp. 00, GO. (London, l6Si,4to.), uleflpeciaUy by Dr. 
;liiJ"uot, Works, vol ii. pp. 163; lM.foUo. ^ i- ^ 



(cxI of Oie version from which they are quoted^ unless imrtieular mention 
je uiide of Uie Greek, or the writer, like Jerome, made a practice of cor- 
reciirix the translatioa of Iiis country from the original. 

7. It muat aUo be obterved whether a Father take* notice 
of a text only once, or but seldom, or very often. 

Tot n. frequent repetition will make the slighter kinds of difference de- 
serving of more attention ; whereas a single instance or two of that sort 
will be the more easily imputed to a slip of the memory, or a caanal 
mirtake. 

8. It ii neeeuary to obterue whether an author be uniform 
and contUteni vith hiwuelf or different and variout. 

If a text be found aflferently expressed by the same author, we shall 
often be at a loss to know which he esteemed the right : and sometimes, 
perhaps, he may be wrong in each; and yet sometimes, too, it may be 
easily discovered that one passage was designed to express the text more 
exactly, and another was only a reference by memory, and from thence 
proceeded the variation. An example of tlUs we have in Chrysostom. In 
Lis comment upon Acts xx. 2S. ho reads it ixxxunav rov hicv. Church of 
Godj three tintea (though Dr. Mill cites him there for the reading of Xt>*iev 
(Lord) : but in his comment on Eph- iv, 12. he casually refers to this text, 
and quotes it probably by memory, and there he puts it down $n,%KnTt»9 
rav Xuptov, that ts, Churek of the Lard, 

9. The •anting'* of the Father* are to be compared^ one -with 
another: and an inquiry mtut be in*tititted, what te*timeny 
ariseefrom them upon the whole. 

If it be a point, of which they generally take notice, or In which tliey are 
a?rtt-d ; if wo meet with no contrary voice, or none worthy of being re- 
j?ardf cl, or with some who aivue for it, while others criticise or comment 
upon It, this will aflford the clearest and strongest testimony that can be 
eub>jr desired or obtained. 

10. We mu*t compare the evidence arioing from an exanU' 
natit^i of the writing* of the Father*, with that which appear* 
to be the reading of the Greek manuocript* in general^ and 
*ee how well they agree together. Where the MSS. in general 
and the Father* do agree, it mu*t be *omething verv extraordi' 
nary that will make it reaoonable to believe that they are alto- 
^ether in a mistake, JSTay, that evidence from the Father* 
must be very *trong, which will make it reaoonable to think 
the Greek M^SS. agreeing in general among thenuelve*, are 
mi*taken. 

A casual citation of a text will not be sufficient to prove them so mis- 
t'lkfo, nor a bare comment upon a version, where it varies from the 
onsinal : much less will this do, where opposite testimonies can be pro- 
•juc^d from Greek writers; and especially where those opposite testi- 
iii'tn}"3 are so full upon the point, as supposes and implies that they found 
. :•: reeding which they mention in the Greek copies which were in use in 
tJifir li&ya. If any instance can be found in whicn it can be clearly proved 
fmm the writings of the fathers, that the general and allowed reading of the 
Ur* ek copie* in the early wes of the church was different from the gene- 
roJ reading of the Greek MaS. in our days, we should without hesitation 
pve uu aiich general reading of our present M^. But it is very question- 
able wtietlier one single histanceof this sort can any where be lound; and 
those persons who raise general clamours about the corruption of the 
!ii.inu»criptii of the sacred writings, unnnDported by any solid proofs^ are 
IK) iiiore to be heard, but still more to be condemned, than those who 
^p^ak iu this manner of the writings of the Path erf. But in a matter of 
i<Mibt aud uncertainty, where the MSS. of the sacred writings in the 
>ri^mal laofruageare ahrided^the united testimony of the Fathers will tarn 
Jv scale in &vourof the side for which they appear, and will more power- 
ully establish and confirm the general reading oi the Scripture MSS. where 
tify are agreed.* 

1 1. The Father* having in general quoted the Scripture* 
i^ery exactly, a* they had it in their copie*, whenever a read- 
ng- followed by them agree* with any ancient mamucript, it 
9 in all probability the genuine reading. 

Tliu«, in mort copies of Matt. vi. 1. we read, Take heed that you do not 
"^•T ALMS {tK$nf»iTvvnif'): But in the Cbdices Vaticanus and C^antabrigien- 

- '.ii'l itiree or four other MSS. of leas antiquity, as also in the old Italic 
iul Vulgate Versions and most of the Fathers, we read j*ii«ie«rv*j|v, right- 
■ t/9»f^sii, that is, acts of righteousness. This reading is most agreeable to 
'!«- uiode of speech which obtained among the Jews,s and consequently is 
I.** iienuine one. Griesbach has therefore inserted it in the text. 

All tin, in Luke x. 1. we read that the Lord appointed other seventy 
isr iplea. The Ckxlices Vaticanus, Cantab rigi en sis, and Modicfleus (No. 42. 
' Cirit'sbacli's notation), together with the Persian, Armenian, VuJgate, 
ti 1 tour copies of the Old Italic versions, read lA^o/tuzuvr* Iwo, seventy- 
v.» ; and in thl^ reading they are supported by eleven Fathers principally 
: ! h«- I A? in or Western Church. On the contrary, all the other MSS. have 
luply t^ii^nxevTa, seventy, in which reading they are supported by the 

irnetl Greek Fathers, Eusebius, Gregory Bishop of Nyssa, Cyril, Euthy- 
jii.-«. Ttieophylact, and Theophanes, and by Irenseus, Tertullian, Ambrose, 
ToiiK* Damasus, and others among tlie Latin writers. The common 
• vfinir, therefore, it* e.<«rabU8hed as the genuine one by the concurrence 
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vermons, and in three MSS. of the Sclavonic version ,'onc of (he twciah. 
the other two of the fourteenth century). The reading of B,ir«via. Bethany. 
is also confirmed by the most eminent of the primitive Fathers ortor to life 
lime orurjgen (who is supposed to have first cltanged the reaclioff): and 
s unquestionably the genuine one. Griesbach has therefore inserted it 
m Ui9 tezt« 

12. The total silence of the Father* concerning a reading, 
which would have confirmed their opinion in a controvertea 
point, Juotiy render* that reading *u*piciou*, unle** *uch totai 
tHenoe can be *ati*factorily accounted for. 

This negative argument against a reading will be of IftUe weight where 
It respects the writings of one single author only ; and where It is founded 
only upon some particular part of his works, and such author has himself 
taken notice of the text in other places, it will be of no weight at all. Nay. 
tf but one or two onlv have made mention of a text, this will be a better 
proof that it was read In their days tlian anv omission of their contempon. 
nes, or of those that lived after them, will be a proof that it was not But 
let us take this argument in the strongest light, and let the utmost possible 
be made of it; it can only furnish matter of doubt and inquiry ; it can at 
mort amount to no more than probable and presumptive evidence, and 
nothing can be poslthrely and certakily concluded from it. One plain posL 

, proof from the original MSS. or the ancient verwons will be able to 
weigh it down, unless it can be shown that they have been altered and 
corrupted. 

Vn. The fragments of heretical Writikos are not to be 
OTerlooked in the search for rarious readings : for the suppo- 
sition i* rash, that thev generally corrupted the text of all 
parts of the sacred writings.' 

Although Blarcion wilfully corrupted various parts of such books of the 
Wew Tenement as he chose to admit into his collection of canonical books, 
yet not aU his deviaUons are to be ranked iu the list of wilful corruptions. 
MichaeUs therefore divides the various readings, for which he has been 
branded with the name of heretic. Info the three following classes ; via. 

tii" VP^^'^''w»ted alterations made in favour of Marcion's own system. 
Z. Alterations grounded on the authority of manuscripts, which bail 
various readings that Jiffered from the common text, and which are stUl 
*^®ri° B *° ^^"^ man^of our present manuscripts. 

'3. Readings that are not only warranted by authority, but prefeiable 
to the text of our own common editions." 

For instance, the words »•> nfO<r*oKKti^nvtTm$ wpof rnv ywrntum •ureS 
(and shall he Joined unto his wife), in Eph. v. 31., were omiUed by Mar- 
cion ; and Jerome« was of oplmon that the passage came not from the 
hands of St. Paul Again Xp.c-xaw (Christ), which is the reading preferred 
by Marcion, in 1 Cor. x. 8. is most probably the genuine reading, and the 
other riding [Kwpiow, Lord] a correction of a copyist; at least we cannot 
ascribe it to the heterodoxy of BCarcion, as it affords no argument in his 
mvour. X^io-rev is retained by Griesbach. Michaelia remarks that the 
readings belonging to the second and third classes are of importance in the 
criticism of the New Testament. Dr. Mill and Wetsteln, and after them 
Griesbach, have given all the readings of Marcion which could be disco- 
vered. Dr. Bcholz charges Epiphauius with falsehood, in affirming that 
MaJTcion corrupted the Epistles to the Philippians, Thessalonians, %nd 
Philemon, and he states that Blarcion for the most part agrees with the 
Alexandrine family of MSS. • 

Vni. Critical Coicjecture is not alone a legitimate 
source of emendation, nor is tt at all to be applied, unless 
the text is manifestly corrupted, and in the most urgent ne- 
cessity : for the conjectural criticism of an interested party, 
in his own cause, and in defiance of positiTo evidence, is 
little better than subornation of testimony in a court of law. 

1. Cor^ectural Readings, otrongly oupported by the *en*e, 
connection, the nature of the language, or oimilar text*, may 
*ometime* be probable, eepecially when it can be *hown that 
they would eaoily have given occation to the preeent reading; 
and reading* fir*t 8Ugge*ted by conjecture hone oometime* 
been afterward* found to be actually in manuocript*, ar in 
*ome veroion. 

Thui^ In Gen. I. 8. the clause, And Ood saw that it was good, is wanting 
to complete the account of the second day's work of creation, but it is 
found in the tenth verse in the middle of the narrative of the mird day's 
work. Hence, many learned men Iiave conjectured, either, 1. That the 
sentence. And the evening and the morning were the second day, haf 
been transposed from verse IU. to verse 8. ; or, 2. That the clause, An4 
God saw that it teas good, has been transposed from verse 8. to verse lOl 
The latter conjecture affonls the most probable reading, and is to be pre« 
ferred, being confirmed by the Septuagint version; the translators of 
which most evidently found this clause in the copies which they used 

2. A Conjectural Beading, unsupported by any manu* 

ecript*, and unauthorized by similarity of letter*, by the con* 

nection and context of the paeaage iteelf, and by the analogy 

of faith, i* manife*tly to be rejected. 

In the address of James to the apostles convened at Jerusalem, he givea 
it as his opinion that they should write to the believing Gentiles that they 
abstain from pollutions of idols, and fornication, and things strangled, 
and blood. (Acts xv. 20.) As the question related to the ceremonial and 
not to the moral law, the celebrated critic Dr. Bentloy conjectured tliat for 
iropvitxe, fornication, we should read X5«p»«»f, sitine'sjlesh; and in thia 
conjecture he has been followed by Mr. Reeves in tlie Scholia to his beau- 
tiful and u.5eful editions of the Kibie. But this reading is supported by no 
manuscript whatever, nor by «iy similarity of the letters, nor by the con- 
text of the passage; for in the encyclical letter of the apostles (ver. 25.) 
we read /omtcation. If jjoipn <; had been the correct lection in the fint 

» Stuart's Elements of Interpretation, p. 119. (Andover, 1822.) 

* Hieronymi Opera, torn. iv. part I. p. 392. ed. Martianay. 

• Michaells'j Introduction, vol. i. pp. 321, 322. Scholz, Nov. Test. vol. I, 
Prolegom. p. cxlvi. Dr. Herwerden has given numerous instances, in 
which the vnritings of the apostate Julian are useful for enabling us to 
judge of various readings in the Septuagint version, as well as In the New 
Testament. De Jiiliano Imperatore, pp^ 108—109. Lugd. Bol 1827. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR JUDGING OF VARIOUS READINGS 
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bistence. it would have be«n anqaesUonably retained in the second. And 
when it 18 recollected that the word ropyna, which in oar version is ren- 
dered /omieationf meana not only the crime a^inat chastity usually so 
called, but also adultery and prosUlution of every kind (for which very 
many of the feasta of the idolatrous Oentttes were notorious), the force of 
the apostolic prohibition will be evident ; and the genuineness of the com- 
monly received readlog wUl be establiahed in oppoaition to Bentley'a arbl- 
tnury conjeccnre.' 

No one should attempt this kind of emendatioa who is not 
most deepljT skilled in the saoied languages; nor should 
critical oonjectmes efer be admitted into the text, for we 
never can be oertain of the truth of merelT conjectural read- 
ings. Were these indeed to be admittea into the text, the 
utmost confusion and uncertainty would necessarily be cre- 
ated. The diligence and modesty of the Masorites are in this 
res^t worthy of our imitation : they iuTariably inserted their 
eonjectures in the margin of their manuscripts, but most reli- 
giously ttbstained from altering the text according to ^eir 
Eypotheses : and it is to be regretted that their example has 
not been followed by some m(Mem translators of the Old and 
New Testament (and especially of the latter) ; who, in order 
to support doctrines which have no foundation whatever in 
the sacred writings, have not hesitated to obtrude their con- 
jectures into the text. This is particularly the case with the 
Greek and English New Testament edited by Dr. Ikface in 
1789, whose bold and unhallowed emendations were exposed 
by Dr. Twells, and also with the editors of the (modem So- 
cmian) improved version of the New Testament, whose con- 
jectures and erroneous criticisms and intetpretations have 
been most ably exposed by the Rev. Drs. Nares and Lau- 
rence, the Quutedy and Eclectic Reviewers, and other emi- 
nent critics. _ 

— \ 

S 3. OXmRAL RC7LI8 FOR JUDOINO OF VARIOUS RIADINOS DT THI 

OLD AND HXW TESTAMXNTB. 

HAVHie thus Stated the causes of various readings, and 
offered a few cautions with regard to the sources whence the 
true lection is to be determined, it only remains that we sub- 
mit to the reader's attention a few Gbkcral Rules, bt which 

AN AOOURATE JUDOBCBNT MAT BE FORMED CONCERNING VARIOUS 
READINGS. 

1. We mu9t take care^ that we do nof attempt to correct that 
*kic^ deet not require emendation. The earlier manuocript, 
OBteiu paribus, it more Ukely to be Hght than the later, becauoe 
every eubteguent copy it liable to new errort. 

This rale will prevent us from behif mlaled by an iounoderate desire of 
eorrectinc what we may not understand, or whoi may at a first glance ap- 
pear to be unsuitable to the genius of the Hebrew or Greek lanfiage, or to 
the design of an author. Wherever, therefore, any difficulty presents itself, 
It will be necessary previously to consider whether it may not be obviatea 
in some other manner, before we have recourse to emendation ; and even 
ingenuously to acknowlevlge our ignorance, rather than indulge a petulant 
licendousness of making correctiona. Ezamnlea are not wanting of critics 
on the sacred writings, who have violated this obvious rule, particularly 
Houbigant, in the notes to his edition of the Hebrew Bible. 

3. T^ai reading in which all the reeeneiono of the beet 
copieo agree, and which ie tupported by all the ancient ve^ 
eiono, it to be aeceunied genuine, ) 

3. Mcadingo are certainly right, and that m the very highett 
eenoe, at all conaietent with the exietence of any varieue read' 
ing, which are eupported by several of the meet andeni manu^ 
ecripto, or by the mqferity ef them^-^ all or moot of the 
ancient veroione, — by quotationof-^y parallel placet (if there 
be any), — and by the tenaeg even though euch readingt thould 
not be found in the common printed editiont, nor perhaptin any 
printed edition,^ 

Thus, in Oie common printed editions of i UngB 1.90. we read, ilnd tAou, 
my Lord, O Emg, the eyet qfaU leradm vpm thee, which is not sense. 

Instead of nwtj Andtmp, we have rrpp, And mow, in ninety^me of the 
manuscripts coll^ed by Dr. Kennicotu in the Chaldee paraphrase, and in 
the Arabic and Vulgate versions. This is the genuhie reading, and Is 
required by the sense. ^ 

Again, in Matt xxy. »., we read, Prom him that hath not thaU be taken 
away even that tohteh he hatb, ««. 'O BXBI «^»iiriT«i. This is found in sll 
the ancient copies, snd in the majority of manuscripts, and in all the ver- 
sions but one. But in twenty-two other manuscripts, and in the Vulgate, 
"T®'^!? *** ■°™« copies of the Syriac, Sclavonic, and Old Italic ven&ns, 
Md SIX Fathers we read'O AOMf bxeiil that which he anacnTORAyS. 
om It la wrong, and has been corrected from Luke viiL 1& 

4. Greater it the authority of a reading, found in only a few 
manutcriptt o/diffisient charactert, datet, and ceuntriet, than 
in many manutcriptt of a eindlar complexion. But, ofmanu' 
tcriptt of the same family or recention, the reading of the 

\nP^m?J,^^ of misnpported conjecturti amendatioiis may be seen 
in PritU Intr^ ad Lectionemlfovi Testamenti, p. 39a ; Cleriei An Cridca. 

TStro^iro et**'* *• *■ ^^- *"••«** ^ wWieia't Pioiegom. ad Nov! 

• G«raid'a LuCittttei, pp. a66--JMa 



greater number it of moot weight. The evidence o/ iiuni«» 
tcriptt it to be weighed, not enumerated s for the t^rtemeti 
ofteveral manutcriptt it of no authority, unlett their gcneaion 
[if we may be allowed the term) it known i becaute it it pui^ 
hie that a hundred manutcriptt that now agree together na 
have detcended from one and the tame tource, 

6. Readingt are certainly rights which are tupported 6| « 
few ancient manutcriptt, in coiyunction with the andetit wn 
Hont, quotationt^ parallel placet {if any), and the teut{ 
though they thould not be found in moot wumutcript orprntd 
editiont, etpedaUy when the r^ection of them in the luterm 
be eaaily accounted for. 

(1.) The common reading of Fsalm zzvULEL is, TVLon htkaremfik 

1D7(uiifo); but there ia no antecedent Insixmanuscr^iadaII6eiB' 

sions, however, we read XBf^ (uuimo) othit poopUt which eoimleieKte 
sense. This emendation is pronounced Bv Bp. Bonriey, to tw "obqiv 
tionable :*' he haa therefore incorporated it in the text of Mi NevT«ia 
of the Psalms, and has translated the sentence thus :— 

Jehovah la the strength of bis peof^ 

02.) In most manuscripts and printed editiona of l^h. v. 9. ve reii^ Tk 
Jrmt ^f the Bpuot (tou wnvM^-roty, is in atl goodneet. and righttmti, 
and truth. But it is thefndt t^ftht liobt (t«* ^«rot) In the Codfeci Alei- 
andrinus, Vaticanus, and Claromontanus, Augifffisis, 8iB^enDaaBa,iAJ 
Boemerianus, and six others of less note^ as weU as in tlM Sriiae vaaao, 
the Arabic version edited by Erpenius, the Coptic, 9ahi<fic. EiUopK, An» 
nian, (Nd Italic, and Vulgate versions ; and it is so quoted bj icrea oT tU 
fiuhers. ^•TOf, light, is therefore considered by moat critiei as tlw trae 
reading, becanae the mrit la not mentfoned in any part of the Mcfen ; aod 
this readinff is faiseitea in the text as genuine by Grieabacb. IV ccaaee- 
tion, indeec^ shows that Ihia last is the true roading, which «a aiimd by 
aome unknown copyist or critic, becauae it was uocommoa, firom Gil r. 
S2. Aft liaht (Eph. v. 8.) not only means the divine influence opoo die sMd, 
but also the Gospel, the qwstle ^uil might wtth admirable pcofxisij Kf 
that the fruit qf the Ught (that ia, of the OotpeO ioinaU goaiam, mi 
rightetmtnettf and truth i—goodnemy ay mStmrvvn, in the princbie ut-i ^ 
position ; — n^Aleoitfiieas, l«Ka<«rv»ii, the exercise of thst goodoea a ie 
whole conduct of life ;— and inoA aXii5««M. the director of U« pracfte 
and of its exerciae to Uie glory of God and the good of mankind 

(8.) Bph. it 21. nar» ^ eJ««»o^ii, The whole builiing.-thtOAH'i^ 
canos, OiarDmontanns, Bsn-gennaBensis, and Boemertaat, beadNaaf 
others of less ancient date, inclndmg a lane proporiioB of those cdaiMb^ 
Matthei, omjf the article «, and many emtora adopt this readim: «&■[ 
othera, fiengel and Grieabach are disposed to think die anide fpnnc.! 
But thus the aenae will be *ev«ry buOdiHg,* which the cooten mil M 
admit, aa wiQ be evident bv loolung at the p ass age. When vinxttt 
ahkgular number is used to signify that the whoU of the thing implied byik 
substantive, with which it is ioined, is Intencied, the subetuitive (nsAi 
example here adduced) haa the article ; but when it is em|dojed todea* 
that epery individual of that species is spoken of, then the nbciutin i 
anarthrous, or without the article. The common readtu, therefore, oagk 
to be retained : and this ia one of the instances in which the mnUerioiiiier 
of MSB. haa preserved the true reading.* 



6. 'Of two readingt, both of which are tupported hf\ 

tcriptt, the bett it to be preferred ; but if both of then akHiit 

good tenteo, then that reading which givet the bett teme it » 

be adopted. But, in order to determine the nature tftkoyt 

pottage, the geniut of the writer, and not the mere •pinm 

and tentimente ofpartieular interpretere, are to be etiiedki 

In PsaJm 11. 6. there are two readings, one of which Isfoaadin ihc te 
retic copies, snd the other in the Beptuagint version. The (bnner atj ^* 
UteraUy translated thua :— Yet will I anotn/ my King atpon mv htij^ 
qf Sion. Thia readtaig ia aupported by weighty evidence, riz. thebnt 
the quotation of it in AcU iv. 27., the Greek verrioosof Aqaik lad 8711st 
chus, the Chaldee paraphrase, and Jerome. The other leadug, vtrU 
found hi the Septoagint may be thua rendered :—But at for ne, (t ^ • 
am appointed king on Sion, hit hdy meMnf otie. Now here the Uinai 
for the two readings Is nearly equal : but if we examine thdrgoodoaiv 
shall aee that the Masoretic lection ia.to be preferred, aa being won pw 
matiflly correct, and more suited to the context 

7. A good variant reading, though eupported only bj tut 
two witnettet of approved character, it to be preferred. 

8. In the prophetical and poetical bookt of the Old Tito 
ment, at well at in the JSTew Tettament, that reading if ^ 
which aceordt with the poetical paraUeUtm* 

The subject of poetical paraUeliam ia fully considered hi Put HBkIII 
Chap. n. in/ra. The application of thIa canon to the varioaa nediaif 
the Old Testament has long been recognised ; but aa its spplkabditrt»t» 
New Testament ia not so obvious, we absO Qluatnte it by an exiBipi«dnin 
from the latter. 

Thus in Matt vU. 2. we read. 

Xjii i» iS fUTfttrif mvrtfttTfu^rivmt 9/119. 

For. with what judgment ye Judge, ye ahall be Judjged ,- 
And with what measure ye mete, it ahall be meanuedto yoa a^» 
For, •vrttuTfnbnrtTm*, okaU be meatured cvom, (which ie Uie rten 
of the common printed editiona, of the manuscript by Matthci ikmm •>- 
the letter H, of the numuacript 13. of Grieabach'a notatkxi, of die >b^ 
version, of some manuscripts of the Old Italic vernon of Polrcarf. « u^ 
ment or Alexandria, of Origen aometimea. and of the Latin Faucis, we r^ 
^irp^dnff-iTat, BhaU bemeatured, in the Co<ficea Vaticanus, Birieinuiv 
6684., Cyprius, Stephanl «, Regius 29l3t(now 4B,\ and VBticsaoeSi^ >^.'< 
which are manuscrints in uncial charaotera of great anliqaitr, io tve.j^ 
manuacripts in amaUer charactera, by Grieabach, numbered 1. 1'.^ " 
106. 114. 117. 131. 218. 236. of Profeaaor Birch's CoDatioo, the Bnofvit^<r- 
numbered 32. and 96., and aeventy other mannaeripts ofiDfenor b^.^ *" 
by the manuscripts distinguished by Matthd with the leUers B wi > |^ ' , 
of the eighth century), a. c. and d. (all of the tenth or eleventh ceoiarj) » 

• Bp. BQddleton on the Greek AiUcIe, pp. IA I& 
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ter eicbt othen of MitthttlPt oomieripM ofteM note, by the ArmenlaD wd 
&hioptc venwnt, by the copies of the Old ttalie version preserved at Ve- 
rooa, VercellL Fortt. and Toledo, by Clement of Rome, by Oruranonce. by 
tlie author of the oakMue against H&rcion, by Theodoret, "nieopbyuci 
fiothymiaa, ChryaocepEaliUy and other Greek wiitera. The rewfing of 
lUT^iid^rsTai. therefore^ bdng supported by such an overwhelming body 
of evidence, u very properly introduced Into the text by Orieabach as pre- 
ferable to the eooutton readhig of mmtu'ffn^HV'trmt ; and it is (Virther 
demanded by the parallelism. For xf *M»ri {jttdgmtnf), *ftwtrt (jfejmdgeX 
and Kpt^wrtr^a (ys tkaU be judged), in the firat line, require, m order to 
preserve the balance of the period, ^tbm (meaaure^ ^iTpun (ye meaeure), 
and #MT^«^nT«f iitMhaUbe meamred), in the second Iine.> 

9. 0/ two reat&ngt of equal or nearly equal authority ^ thoi 
io to be preferred^ 'whieh io moot agreeable to the otyle of the 
oacred writer, 

U, iherefore, ooia of two reading* In the New Testament exhibits the He- 
brew idiom, it is preferable to one that is good Greek, beoanse the latter 
has the appearance of being a gloss of some Greek writer which the former 
does not present. Thus in Jiuie 1., <>'««rAMv«»c, tanctified, is a better lec- 
tion than nywntuvt^^ bekmed ; because the former is more In unison with 
the usage of the apostles in their aaltttations, and in the commencement of 
their Epistles, In Acts zvli. 26. the reading. •£•>•( mm't*;, of one blood, is 
preferable to li •»«(, of one (which occurs in Rom. ix 10.), because it is in 
unieon with the Hebrew stvle of writing, hi John vi. 69. the common read- 
ing, 7%ou art the Chriet, ikt Son of the living God, Xp«roc i vi»c t»» e«»«, 
TOO <»vTft(, is preferable to that of the holff one of Ood, i •y«o« ^vv eio«, 
which Qriesbach has admitted into the text, omitting tov c«*rro(, on the 
authority of the Codicea V^canus, Ephremi, Cantabngiensfs, ftephani n, 
the Coptic version, and some other authorities of less note. That eminent 
critic, mdeed, allows that the received lection Is not to be demised ; bnt we 
wAj observe that its cenuineness is not only confirmed by the consentient 
testimonies of many HS8., versions, and filhers. but also from the fact and 
from the style of writing adopted by the EvangeUsta. For the appellation of 
kolu one of Ood U nowhere implied to our Saviour, except in the confes^on 
of the demoniac. (Blark i. dl. Luke Iv. 64.) In Acts iv. 27. 90l Jesus is termed 
•>•••( «■■<(, 'hol$f child; but not Ao^ one ^Qod. On the contrary, the appel- 
lation of Christ, the Son of Chd, occurs repeatedhr in the New Testament, 
and especially in thlsGoqlel of John (I. 60. ; 49. of Engliah version, and xl. 
27.x and is elsewhere expressly apptied to him by Peter. See Matt xvi. 16. 
The common reaifin^ Uiereibre, of John vi. 69. is to be preferred, In oppo- 
ntion to that adopted oy Giioabach, as being most agreeable to the style of 
the sacred writer. 

10. T%at reading io to be preferred whUh io moot agreeable 
to the context f and to the author o deoign in writing. 

Every writer, and much moif a divinely inroired writer, la presumed to 
write in such a manner, as not to coDtradict himself either knowingly or 
wilBngly, and to write tnrotichout with a due regard to the order and con- 
nection of things. Now in mark i. 2., for •» toi( rft^nrutg^ »n thepropheU, 
neveial manuscripts read iv Ha-ats r« s-^s^iitii, in theproph^ Jetuah. Both 
Mill and Oriesbacn reject the common reatUng. Bitf as the context ahows 
that the Evangelist cited not one but two prophets ; Viz. Mai. iU. I., and Isa. 
zL 3. ; the common reading ought to be retained, especially as it is supported 
by the Codex Alexandnnusi the Ethlopic and Coptic versiona^ and toe quo- 
tations of many lathers. 

11. .^ reading, whooe oouree io clearly proved to be errone* 
auOf mutt be r^ected. ^ 

12. Of two readingo, neither of which io unouitable to the 

eenoe, either of which may hone naturally arioenfrom the other, 

and both of which are aupported by manuocripto, veroiono, and 

quotatiotu in the writinga of thefatherof the one will be mere 

probable than the other, in proportion to the preponderance of 

the evidence that oupporto it : and that preponderance admito a 

great variety of degreeo? 

In Acts XX. 28. we read, Feed the church of Ood, which he hath purehaaed 
teith hie own Nood Of this sentence there are not fewer than six various 
readings, viz. 1. Ti|v i**KnTtmv reu X^irou^ the church of Chriet ; 8. Tou eiev, 
of Chid, which lection is ex^iunsed by Gnesbach, who prefers, 3. Te« Xv^ lov, 
qfthe Lord This reading is aJso preferred by Wetstcin ; 4. Tov X«^4«« kj** 
*#••«, of the Lord and Ood, which Oriesbach naa inseried in his inner mar- 
gin; 5. Ten 6i«v »«« Kv^iov, of the Ood and Lord; and 6. Tev Xupiou Oaew, 
of the Lord Ood; in order to determine which of these readings is to be 
adopted, it is necessary brielly to review the various authorities which have 
been adduced for each. 

1. Tov XfifOtt^O/ Ohriet. This reading Is supported by no Greek MS3. ; 
bat It is found in the printed editions of the Peschito or Old Syriac version, 
even In the Vatican cowries of the Nestorians. This reading is also found in 
the Arabic version edited by Brpenius (which was made from the Sjriac), 
and it seems to be supported by Origen (probably, for the passage ia ambi- 
ffoouB),by Athsnasius, the anonymous author of the first dialoirue against the 
llacedonians, Thflodoret, the mterpolated Epistle of Ignatius, uea\l, and 
Fulgentius. The popish svqod of the Malabar Christians, held in 1599, 
onder the direction of Mendoza, the Portuguese archbishop of Ooa, states 
that the Nestoriana Inserted this reading at the instigation of the devil, 
tnatigante diabolo / 

2. Tsu eaou — Of Ood, This Is the common reading. It is supported by 
that most ancient and venerable MS., B, or the Codex Vaticanus,s and by 

1 Bp. Jebb*8 Sacred Literature, p. 144. In pp. 206. 329—331. of the same 
work the reader will find other bistructive examples of the canon ^xive 
^ven. 

a Gerard's Institutes, p. 276. 

> From Professor Birch (of Copenhagen) finding nothing noted In his 
collation of the Codex Vaticanus respecting the reading of eiew (though he 
expressly says, that if any variety of reading had taken place in that MS. it 
could not have escaped him, as he intended to examine this remarkable 

Klace above all others In all the manuscripts that came in his way), Gries- 
ach endeavoura to set aside the testimony furnished by the Vatican manu- 
script Bnt it is a vaot that ei»u is the reading of that manuscript : for (1.) 
it WAS there hi 1738, when it was collated by the very learned Thomaa 
WagstafiTe, then at Rome, for Dr. Berryman, who was at that time engaged 
in preparing for publication his work on the genuineness of 1 Tim. iil. 16. ; 
and (2.) etov IS the reading of the Vadcan MS., for a Inmscf tjpl ^it woo 
pbtalned by Mr. R. .Taylor from the keeper of the Vatican library fox the 



■eventaen otheni none of which todaed ara older than the eleventh eein 
tury, and many of thMn are more modem. It Is also simpoited by two MSB. 
of the Peschito or Old Syriac verdon, collated by Professor Lee for his edi- 
tion of the Syriac New Testament ; and which, ha states, are much more 
ancient than thosa upon which the piintad text vns formed. Thlaraaffing 
ia also foond in a very ancient Syriac MB. hi the Vatican Library, tai tha 
Ladn Vulgate^ the EUuopie, acconfing to Dr. BOn, though Orieabach thinks 
U doubtful ; and it ia qaoted or rafarrad to by Ignatius, TartuUian, Athana^ 
8iu% Basil, Epiyphaoios. Ambroae, Chryaoatoin, Celeatina bishop jf Roma, 
OecumeniusL Theophylact, and eleven other fethars of the Greex and I^tln 
Chorch, bealdes the sixth Synod m Tnillo (hekl ▲. n. 68D, and the second 
NIcene Synod (hekl ▲. &. 787> 

3. Tov ttiftw-Qf the Lord This reading la supported by thirteen rnann* 
acrlpta, viz. tha Codicea Alexandrinus, Cantabrigiensis, Ephreml, and Lau- 
dianua (all of which are written in uncial letters of great and undisputed 
antiquhv, and derived from diflbrent and indepenaent aources), the Moscow 
MS. which formerly belonged to Chrysostoin. according to Matthsi (on Eph. 
Iv. 9.x who baa noted It with the letter B, and eight othera of less note. This 
readhig is also found in the Coptic, Sahimc, in the margin of the Philoxenlaii 
or later Syriac. m the Old Itahc as contained In the Codex Cantabrtoienaia, 
and aa edited by Sabatier, and In the Armenian verrions. The fihiopic 
version bsa likewise been cited, aa exhibiting the reading oftuffm, Lord, 
but its evidence is indecisive, the eame word being used therein for both 
Lord and Ood Griesbach thinks it probable that this version reads Kvf im, 
from the eonsentleat testimony of the Coptic and Armenian veraiona. 
Among the fethera, this reading is supported by Eusebius, Athanaahw^ 
Chrrsostom, AmmooiiH, Maximua, Antoniua, Ibas, Lucifer, Jerome, Au- 
gnsune, Sedulius, Alclmus, the author of the pretended Apostolical Conatl- 
tuitona. and tha aacond Coonctt of Outhage (wnich, however, hi tha Greek, 
reads 9«ov, ^God).* 

4. Tew Xv^i«v xai Oiev — Qftho Lord and Ood. This reading Is supported 
only by the Codex G. (Passtonei, assigned by Blanchlni to the eighth, bnt 
by Montfencon to tha ninth century^ and eisty-tkree other BISS. ; none of 
which, thocigh they form the majority In pc^t of number, are among tha 
most correct and authoritative. It is alao found In the Sclavonic venion, but 
it la not cited by one of the fathers ; and is printed In the ComplutenaiaD 
and Plantin ediooiiB. 

6. To« eiov »•( Xtf^iow— (2^ the Ood and Lord Thia reading occura only 
In the IfS. by Orieabach numbered 47. ; it ia an apograph transcribed in tha 
sixteenth century by John Faber of Peventer flrom one written in 1298. 

6. Tow XvAtow eiow— Q^tAe LordOod. This reading is found only in one 
BfS. (96. ofGriesbach'a notation) of the fifteenth century, and the incorrect 
Arabic verafon printed in the Paris and London Polyglotta ; and It ia cited 
by Theophylaot alone among the fethera. 

Of these six readinga, No. 2. Tow eiou, QfOod, No. 3. Tew Xvfiov, (>ftho 
Lord, and No. 4. Tow xw^ lev sai eiew, Cfihe Lord and Ood, are beat sup- 
ported by external testlinony, and it is the preponderance of the evidence 
adduced for each, that moat determine which of them is the genuina 
reading. 

1. T^e testUnony of mapqacripts is pretty equally divided between fhaaa 
three raadtaga. 

Though Kweiew ie supported by the greater nuAder of uncial MSS. (viz. 
the Codicea iUexandnnua, Cantabrigiensis, Ephreml, and Laudianua), yet 
eio« la aupported by the Codex Vaticanna, which Is of the highest autho- 
rity : and Jbf <ew nai 810*, though deficient in this reapect (for 6. or the Co. 
dez Paaalonel. aa we have noliced» Is not eariler than the eighth or ninth 
eenturyX yet it ia moat numeronaly aoppoited by mannacri|^ of dilTerent 
femiliea, and especially by the Moacow manuacripta, and by the Oomptor 
tenaian edition. 

2. The ancient veralon^ sopporting •••» and Kveiow, are equal to each 
other In oanber indeed, but thoaa which aapportthe former are aunerlor 
In weigh:. For the Lathx Vulgate, the Peachlto or Oki Syriac, and the Ethlo- 
pic, ia favour of eiow. are of higher authority than their competitora, tha 
Coptic, Sahidic, and Armenian. The compound reading Kw^iew ««i eeow ia 
unsuppoiied by any but tha Sclavonic ; whkh la eloaely connected with tha 
Bioacow nuimiapripCa. 

8. The testimony of the fethera ia greatly In favour of o*o«. For though 
a conaiderable number of counter-testimonies in fevour of Xvpiev la named 
by Wetatein, and copied by Grieabach ; yet no citationa from thence ara 
adduced by either, which leada unto auapect, that their teadmony la either 
apurioua, alight, or elae refuted by the expreaa citationa on the other aide. 
Thus, the objectkm of Athanaalna to the phraaa "the bkxx! of Ood," aa 
" being nowhere need In Scripture, and to be reckoned among the daring 
fabricatlona of the Arians," recorded by Wetstein,* Is abundantly refilled by 
hla own counter-teatimony, citing the received reading of Acta xx. 2B., and 
by the freqqent uae of the phraae by the orthodox fethera, Icnatius, Ter- 
tuIUan, Leontius, Fulgenlius, Bede, Theophylact, add othera above enume- 
rated. The objection, therefore, vras urged inconsiderately, and probably 
in the warmth of controversy ; in wmch Athanasius waa perpetually 
engaged with the Arians, his hicessant persecutors. 

Kvpiev »«i eiev, is Unsupported by the fiuhera before Theophylact ; and 
ia contradicted by hia testimony in nvnnr of dtow. 

From this abstract, it appeara to the writer oftheae pages, that the ester' 
not evidence preponderates, upon the whole, in fevour of «iew ; and this la 
further confirmed by the inUmal evidence. For, hi the firat place, the 
expression mxKnrtm row e«o«, church ^Obd, is in unison vrith the etjfle of 
St Raul ;• and it occura In not f<3wer tnan tieven passagea of his epistlaa ;« 
while the phrase <k»xii«-ii» t«w Xa^iew, okurekqf the Lord, occura mm ek e ro 
in the New Testament And aecondly, (*iew might easily give occaalon to 
the other readings, though none of these could so easily give occasion to 
0«ow. If (as Micnaelia remarks) the Evangeliat Luke wrote Oio«, the origin 
of Kvpiew and Xptfow may be explained either as correctiona of the text or as 
margijoal notea ; because " the blood of God" is a very extraordinary ex- 
pression ; but if he had written Xvpiev, it is Inconceivable how any One 
should alter it into 61 »w. And on this latter supposition, the great number 
of varioua readings is inexplicable. It seems as if different tranacriben bad 
found a difficulty in the pasaage, and thai each corracted according to hla 
own judgment 

second London edition of Griesbach'a Graek Testament, printed by him tai 
1818, with equal beauty and accuracy. 

• IrenflDus is commonly cited as an authority for the reading tow Kwai«« : 
but Dr. Burton haa shown that much uae coimolbe made of hia authority In 
deciding this reading. (Testimonies of Ante-Nicene Fathers, p. 17.) 

I Nov. Test vol I. p. 597. a flee canon 9. tn the pracaoing colmnn. 

« Compare 1 Cor. i. 2. x. 32. xi. 16. 22. xv. 9. 2 Cor. 1. 1. Gal. i. 13. 1 lliaaa. 
H. 14. 2The88. 1. 4. and 1 Tim. ill. 6. 16. The phrase i«EX«rii» row Xw^<ov, 
congregation of the Lord, is of frequent occurrance In the Septnagint ver- 
alon, whence It roi^t have crept into tha text of the MSS. that aupport Itt 
particularly of the f^xiex Alexandrinna^ which waa written In Sgyp^ wh«i« 
the Beptuaglnt ver^too waa made. 
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Upon the whole, then, the'recehred reading, iKKXuria t*w eieu, church qf 
Ood, is BSTT9B Biipported than an^ of the other readings, end, consequenlly, 
we may conclude that it waa the identiuU erpretsion uttered by Paul, and 
recorded by LuJce.4 

13. Whenever twe differeni reading* eecur, ene ef 'whieh 

$eenu difficult and obtcure, but which moy be explained by the 

help of antiquity f and a more accurate knotoledge of the 

language, whereat the other it to easy a» to be obviout to the 

meanest capacity, the latter reading is to be tutpectedf because 

the former it more in wtison with the style of the sacred writers, 

which, abounding with Hebraisms, is repugnant to the genius 

sf the pure or strictly cUusical Greek language. 

No transcriber would decsignedly chan<;e a clear into an obscore reading, 
nor is it possible that an inadvertency sliould olaiie so happy a mistalce as 
to produce a reading that perplexes indeed the ignorant, but is understood 
and approved by the learned. This canua is the touchstone which distin- 
guishes the true critics from the false. Bengel, Wetatein, and Griesbach, 
critics of the first ranlc, have admitted its autliurity ; but those of inferior 
order generally prefer the easy reading, for no other reason than because 
Ita meaning is moat obvious. 

14. ^ for a passage, that is not absolutely necessary to the 
construction, various readings are found, that differ materially 
fi-om each other, we have reason to suspect its authenticity j 
and likewise that all the readings are interpolations of trans- 
cribers who have attempted by different methods to supply the 
seeming deficiency of the original 

This rule, however, must not be carried to the extreme, nor is a single 
tariation sufficient to justify our suspicion of a word or phrase, though its 
omission affects not (he sense, or even though the construction would be 
Improved by its absence : for. In a book that has been so frequently trans- 
crioed as the New Testament mistakes were unavoidable, and therefore a 
single deviation alone can lead us to no immediate conclusion. 

15. .4 reatUng is to be r^ected, in respect to which plain evi* 

dence is found that it has undergone a sssiexxo aUeratvnu 

Such alteration may have taken place, (1.) From doctrinal reaaooa; — (2.) 
Prom moral and practical reasons ;— <3.) From historical and geographical 
doubts (Matt. viii. 28. compared with Mark v. 1.) ;'-(4.) From the desire of 
reconciling passages contradictory with each other ^-^.) From the desire 
of maldng the discourse more intensive ; hence many emphatic readings 
have originated ;--(Ci') From the comparison of many uanuacTipts, tlie 
readings of which have been amalgamated ;— (7.) From a companaon of 
parallel passages.* 

16. Headings, which are evidently giosMS, or interpolations, 
are invariably to be rejected, 

(I.) Olosses are betrayed, 1. When the words ^ not agree with the scope 
and oootoxtof the paqaage : 2. When they are evidently foreign to the atyle 
of the ncred writer; 3. When there is evident tautology ; 4. when words, 
which are best absent, are most unaccountably introduced; 5. When cer- 
tain words are more correctly dispoaed in a different place ; and, lastly, 
when phrases are joined together, the latter of which la much clearer than 
the former. 

(2.) "An interpolation is aometlmea betrayed by the circumstance of its 
being delivered m the language of a later church. In the time of the apos- 
tles Uie word Christ was never used aa the proper name of a person, but as 
an epithet exprciiwve of the ministry of Jesus, and was frequently applied 
as synonymous to ' Son of God.' The expression, therefore, ' Christ u the 
Son of God,' Acts viii. 3^. is a kind of tautology, and is aln^st as absurd as 
to sav Christ is (he Messiah, that is, the anointed is the anointed. But the 
word being used in later axea as a proper name, this Impropriety was not 
perceived "by the person who obtruded the passage on the text" 

(3b) "If one or more words that may be considered aa an addition to a 
painage, are found only in manuscripts, but in none of the most ancient 
versions, nor in the quotations of the early fothers, we have reason to sus- 
pect an inter polad on." In Acts viii. 39. the Alexandrian manuacript 

reada thus: IINA[Ar|ON£nE£ENUTITONSTNOTXONANrSA02:AE]KT 
HPnA£ENTOK«iAinnON— 7%e Spt. [holy feU upon the eunuch, but the 
Angel] of the Lord caught away Phihp. The words between brackets, 
MicnaelM thinka, are spurious : and Grieabach decidedly pronouncea them 
to be an emendation of the copjist. They are found in six manuscripts cited 
by him, but theae are not ancient ; and they are also in the Armenian ver- 
sion executed in the end of the fourth or early in the fifth centurv,imd in 
the Sclavonic version executed in the ninth centurv. We are justified, 
therefore, in stating th^ they are not to be received into the sacred text 

17. Expressions that are less emphatic, unless the scope and 
context of the sacred writer require emphasis, are more likely 
to be the genuine reading, than readings different from them, 
but which have, or seem to have, greater force or emphasis. For 
copyists, like commentators, who have but a smattering of 
learning, are mightily pleased with emphases. 



> Nov. Test a Griesbach, torn. it. pp. 112-rrll7. and Appendix, p. (34.) 2d 

dit (Halm Saxonumi 1806.) Dr. Hales, on Faith in the Trinity, vol. ii. pp. 

106—131. Micliaelis's Introduction to the New Testament, vol i. p. 'Mi. 



Nolan's Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, np. 2Rti— 289. 516— 
B18. Dr, N. has given at length the quotations from trie writioe.s of the 
fathers in which »ov is found. It is wortiiy of remark, that Mr. Wakefield, 
who was a professed and conscientious Soclnian, decides in favour of rev 
eiev, ofUody aa the genuine reading : but iu^ead of rendering the words 
TOW iS«5« ai>»ro{, in tlie following sentence, "withhisoien blooiL^^ he trans- 
lates them by "hie own Sun;" and he ai'dnces tioine Da.<<3ages from Greek 
and Roman writers, to show that »iM» and sanguM (biooti) are used to sig- 
nify a eon or near relative. If, indeed, Acts xx. 27. were the only passage, 
whore the phrase "purchasing with his otcn blood*^ occurred, we might 
receive this saying : out as the redemption of man is, throughout the New 
Testament, ascribed exclusively to the vicarious and sacrificial death of 
Christ, it is not likely (hat this very unusual meaning sboi^d apply here.— 
'Dr. A. Clarke, in loc.) -^ rr/ 

* Stuart'9 Elements ot Interpr. p. U% 



18. That reading is to be preferred, which gives a ecnar 
apparently false, but which, on thorough investigation, provt4 
to be the true one, 

19. Various readings, which have most clearly been occ&» 
sioned by the errors or negligence of transcribers, are i» .*- 
rt^ected. How such reatUngs may be caused, has already ^ca 
shown in pp. 283, S84. supra. 

20. Lectionaries, or lesson Books, used in the early Chit' 

Han church, alone are not admissible as evidence for var.«Yi 

readings. 

Whenever, therefore, Umt, Jesus, mStKpoi, br^hren, or aiaiilar wp-j 
(which were anciently prefixe<i to the lessons accordingly as the Utter « » .-« 
taken from the Gospels or Epistles, and which are found only in hru.>&a 
riesX are found at tne beginning of a lesson, they are to be coD&.(tf Tr<. fj 
suspicious ; and fifty manuscriputbat contain ttiem have no weight act .c4 
the same number which omit tnem. 

81. Headings introduced into the Greek tesft from Latin 
versions are to be rejected, 

82. Jl reading that is contradictory to history and geogre^ 

phy is to be r^ected, especially when it is not confirmed by 

manuscripts* 

In Acta xli. 25. we read that Barnabas and Saul return^ rtuom •':) Jf 
rusalem, where seven manuscripts, two manuacripis (6. and 7.) of Lbe ^'.ia• 
vonic version, and the Arabic version in Bishop Walton's Polygiott l.ave -^ 
TO Jerusalem. This hut reading has been added by some ignorsot Cf»vj-i^ 
for Bamabaa and Saul were returning from Jerusalem to Antioch wiUi t:je 
money which they had collected for uie poor brethren. 

23. 7%ar reading which makes a passage more connected is 
preferable, all due allowance being ma^fifor abruptness in the 
particular caee. Saint Paul is remarkable for the abruptness 
of many of his digressions. 

84. Headings, certainly genuine^ ought to be reetortd to the 

text of the printed editions, though hitherto admitted vslo no^ne 

of them : that they may henceforth be rendered as correct gs 

possible, they ought likewise to be adopted in all 'versiens 9f 

Scripture: and till this be dene, they ought to be follorwed t« 

explaining it, 

I John 11. 23. The sentence— *0 S^oMy** t»v Tiov, km* t»t wmrtpm *tn, 
He that aeknowledgeth the Son, hath the Father also-^eixkg wanting iii ib^ 
oianuacripts consulted by Erasmus, is omitted in ail his edition^ ?»{ j 

firinted in Italics by the translators of our authorized venrioa, to siww Um 
t is of donbtml authority ; but that it is genuine, and ooght to be rtsazF^ 
to the text vrithout am mark of apuriouaness, la evident frona the nsoa-f*- 
tlonable authorities by which it is supported, viz. the Alexandrian aiid \'m- 
can manuacripia, and the Oodex Ephremi, all which are of great aaiiqxj. 
besides fourteen others enumerated by Griesbach, which were wr "zs 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries : the Peschlto and Ph.ir<r-- 
nian &rriac vendona, the Arabic (edited by BrpeniuaX Copiic, Sa:i>.:; 
Rthioflk Armenian, and Latin Vulgate versions. It is also quoted by C 
mens^jexandrinus, Orlgen, Meletius, Athanasiua, (^ril of Jeruealec^ 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theophylac^ Virgilius bishop of T^psiia, PeLar^-i. 
CereaUs, and Casalan. It is further quoted in substance, in Greek, tLoa- 

'O o/»9Kty$t TO* Tier, %m* to» Xlarip ifiOK^ytt—tfls that OCknottledgfLh tit 

Son, acknojpledgeth the Father alfo] by Euthallus and Epiphaoim ; an 1 a 
Latin thua :— C^itt (or et ^ui, or rnti autem) eot^etur Fifiufn, ef Fittu'^. *i 
Patrem habet,—hy Cypnan, Hilary, Fausiinus, Lucifer btsbop of Caxl^in, 
Augustine, Vigilius bishop of Tapsuk and Bede. This clauc« ia nm/'n: u 
the Arabic version extant in Bishop Walton's Polygk>tt, in the Harfeiafi HA. 
No. 1775, preserved in the British Museum, and some Ltfia inaauscfip(& 
The clause in question is certainly genuine, and it has wiih great pnsprwty 
been restored to the text by Griesbach, Matthaei, Knappe, Schoct, Titn.£eG, 
Vater, Valpy, and Boissonade, In their several editk>na of the Greek tfjL 
And it ought, in all future editions of the authorized Engliab version, (o u 
printed in Roman type aa an integral part of the sacred text ; aa, indetd, a 
has been, by Dr. Clarke in hia Commentary, by Dr. Boothroyd hi bU ofu 
Translation and Commentary, and by Mr- Nourse in his oditioo of o-js 
authorized English version, with an improved punctuatkA (New York 
1827). In addition to the positive evidence above Adduced, it may be re- 
marked that this clause not only seems to be required by the seoae. bo: t 
tieo corresponds with the style of St John ; and, its. omisston^im ondoabcetSy 
to be ascribed to an homeoteleuton.* 

25. Probable readings may have so high a degree s^fevidencek 
as justly entitles them to be inserted into the text, tn place 9/ 
the received readings which are much less probable. Such 6t 
have not considerably higher probability than the common 
readings, should only be put into the margin: but they, and all 
others, ought to be weighed with impartiality. 

26. Headings certainly, or very probably false, ought to be 
expunged from the editions of the Scripture, and ought not to 
be followed in versions of them, however long and generaUs 
they have usurped a place there, as being manifest eorrupiie%i, 
which impair the purity of the sacred books. 

27. hastiy, since it is admitted in the criticism of the Sacrrd 
Scriptures, as ir^ that of other ancient writings, that the tn,f 
reading cannot akoays be determined with absolute certciniw, 
but that only a judgment as to what is more probable can it 
formed it is evidenS that mo3^ ought not to be required in this 
department, than can be performed; nor should a positive 
judgment be given, without tihe most careful examination, 
Ani, further, if in the criticism of profane authors caution and 

? Griesbach, Vato(^ and Pr A. Claxko os\ X John iL 8& 
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modtity thould be luedy much more ought every thing like 
rathneto or levity to be excluded from the criticiem of the 
Sacred Volume* 



The pieoeding aie the moot materiiU canons for detennuunff 
▼aiiouB readings, which are recommended by ^e united 
insdom of the moet eminent biblical critics. Hiej haTe 



been drawn up chiefly from Dr. Kennieotf s Dissertations on 
the Hebrew Text De Rossi's Compendio di Critics Sacra, 
and the canons of the same learned author, in his Prolego- 
mena so of^n cited in the preceding pages, and from 3ie 
canons of Bauer in his Ciitica Sacra, of Emesti, of Pfaff, 
Pntius, Wetsiein, Grieebach, Beck, Muntinghe, and, above 
all, of Michaelis, with Bishop Marsh's annotations, often 
more Yaliuble than the elaborate work of his author.^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW-— QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT FROM THE APOCRYPHAI. WRITERS, AND FROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 



It is obyious, even on the most cursory perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, that some passages are cited in other subsequent 
paseaees ; and, in particular, that numerous quotations from 
the Old Testament are made in the New. In these refer- 
ences, there is frequently an apparent contradiction or differ- 
ence between the original and tne quotation ; of which, as in 
the contradictions alleged to exist in the Scriptures (which 
are considered and solyed in the second part or ^s voiume), 
infidelity and skepticism have sedulously availed themselves. 
These seeming discrepancies, however, when brought to the 
touchstone of criticism, instantly disappear ; and thus the 
entire harmony of the Bible becomes tuUy evident The 
appearance of contradiction, in the quotations from ^e Old 
Testament that are found in the New, is to be considered in 
two points of view, namely, 1. As to the external form^ or the 
worus in which the quotation is made ; and, 3. As to the 
internal form^ or the manner or purpose to which it is applied 
by the sacred writers. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among some 
learned men, whether the evangelists and other wntere of 



the New Testament quoted the Old Testament from the He* 
brew, or from the venerable Greek version, usually called the 
Septuagint. Others, however, are of opinion, that they did 
not confine themselves exclusively to either ; and this appeals 
most probable. The only way by which to determine this 
important question, is to compare and arrange the texts 
actually auoted« Drusius, Junius, Glassius, Gappel, Hoff- 
man, Eicnhom, Michaelis, and many other eminent biblical 
critics on tiie Continent, have ably illustrated this topic ; in 
our own country, indeed, it has been but little discussed. 
The only writers on this subject, known to the author, are 
the Rev. Dr. Randolph, formerly Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the Univereity of Oxford, the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen^ 
ana the Rev. Thomas Scott (the titles of whose publications 
will be found in the Bibliographical Appendix to the second 
volume] ;< but they have treated it with so much ability and 
accuracy, that he has to acknowledge himself indebted to 
their labours for great part, of his materials for the present 
chapter.* 



SECTION L 



ON TBS JBXTKRNAI. rOSM OF THE QUOTATIONS FBOM TBI OLD TI8TAJRNT IN THB NEW. 

% 1. TABUS at TBI 4.U0TAT10VS VROX TBB HXBKBW 8CBIVTUBBS AND TBOM THE BBFTUAeiBT SEBBK VBBSIOV, IN TBB 

OBDBB IN WHICH THBT OCCVB IN THB NBW TBHTAXBNT.^ 



1. In. TiL 14. 

Behold, a Tinin «!)all concelTe, and bear a aoDi 
and abaH caU vom name InunanueL 



2. Meah y. 2. 

Smr^a Sno nsvb w< ^h too mim 

But thoQ, Bethlehem EphraUh. though thou 
be little among the thoimnds of irnlah, yet out 
of thee ahall he come forth unto me, that m to be 
mler of Israet^ 

3. Hoe. zi. 1. 

I called my ton out of Egypt. 



Iia. Tii. 14. 

Behold the Tirgin shall cooceiTe, and bear a 
■oni and thou ihiut call hia name EmmanueL 



Mieahv.2. 

•i»«i •» x*^*****' lovSm ; IK raw ft9t i(iXiuv«t«i, 
T«v fiyai nt «pxo»r» raw iTfmnK. 

But, as for thee, Bethlehem, thoa house of 
Ephratha, art thou the least [or. loo liule], to 
become one of ^e thousands of Judah J Out of 
thee shaQ one come forth to me, to be Uie mler 
oflsraeL 

Hos. xl. 1. 

Eg Ai^ua-Tov ftirmmKirm rariKr* awTSv. 

I called hfs children out of Egypt. 



Bfatt.1.13. 

Ifeu i| ir»f9t»9( ir ynrrpt igai, ««• ri £itmi o2«r, 
s«< s«X.«rov^*t TO o»e^i» avrou iftftm99v^K. 

Behold, a vligin shaU be with child, and ahal 
bring forth a son ; and they shall call his namt 
EmmanneL 

Matt. il. 6. 

Xa« ar« B^AXaiiU, yn lovJ^a, nvimftm^ DCmzittd m 
fv Ttif Jiyi/tOTir lev^a* i» r*v ymp •(iXiwitm 

jiyov^ivftf, S«~r<f ira«#t«»ii rev Xmav ^ow roir lrf»%K.t 

And thou, Bethlehem in the land of Judui, ait 
not the least among the princes of Judah : for oat 
of thee ahall come a governor thai shall rule mf 
people Israel. 



Blatt 11. 15. 

B( Aty«irr9v i xaXira rov ui'or /wev.f 

Out of ESgypt hare I called my son. 



< A BiblioKraphical Notice of the principal Treatises on, and Ck)lIections 
•ytt Various Readings, will be found in the Appendix to the second Volume, 
Part II. Chap. ULSbct. IV. H 2, 3. 

• Part II. Chap. HI. Sect. m. 

• Besides the publications of the writers above mentioned, the author has 
conatantly availed himself of the researches of Drutius (Parallela Sacra), 
in the 8th Tolume of the Critic! Ebcri ;— of Cappel's Criiica Sacra, lib. ii. (in 
▼ol. i. pp. 136— 172. of Prof. VogePs edition) ;— of Glasslus's Pbilologia 
Sacra, pert 11. pp. 1387. tt»9q. (ed. Pathii) ; and ofMichaeljs'sIntrodurtion 
Co tl>e New Testament, translated by Bishop Marsh, (vol. i. pp. 200—246.470 
— 493.) Dr. Gerard'a Inatitutes of Biblical Criticism bave also been occa- 
sionally referred to, as well as Schlegeliua's Dissertatio de Agro sanguinis 
et ProphetiA circa eum allegata in the Thesaurus Dissertatioaum Exegell- 
caram ad Nov. Test torn. ii. pp. 309—340. 

• In the first edition of this work, the author had simply given the refer- 
ences to these quotations. Tbey are now inserted at length, in order to save 
the student's time, and also to enable bim more readily to compare the He- 
brew and Greek together; and the English version of the passages is 
annexed for the convenience of the mere English reader. The text of the 
Sepcuagint la that termed the Fhh'ean ; and where there are any material 
vnriaAiona in the AUsandrint teat, they are briefly noticed. The English 
version of the fleptoaglnt ia given from Mr. Thompson's Anglo-American 
«naalation (with the exceptioB of two or three pusages that have been 



altered to make them more literal), entitled "The Holy Bible, contafadng 
the Old and New Ck>venant, commonly called the Old and New Testament 
translated from the Greek. Philadelphia, 1806." In four volumes, 8vo. 

» '£^11. Codex Alexandr. ' 

a Kji».ir«ic la the reading of the Codex Beue and other BISS., beakJM 
aeveralofthe fathers. 

t This quotatton agrees exactly neither with the Hebrew nor with the 
SeptuagioL The onlv material cufference is that the evangelist adds the 
negative ev(«i^»c, which is in neither of them. But the Syriac translation 
reads it with an interrogation, Nwn parva as 7 Art thou little 1 And w 
Archbiahop Newcome haa rendered & : 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 
ilrl thou too little to be among the leaders of Jodah 1 
Out of thee ahaU come forth unto me 

.One who IS to be a ruler in Israel. * 

The question, he observes, implies the n^atlve, which is inserted in Matt 
ii. 6. and also In the Arabic version. Both the Hebrew and the Oreelc, afl 
they now stand, are capable of being pointed interrogatively. And it to 
worthy of remark, that tne Codex Cantabrigiensia reads m. nel, inierrogi^ 
tivelv, instead of »vf«iM»c, hi which it ia followed by the Old Italic ven&ou 
and oy Tertullian, Cyprian, and other Latin lathers. 

• Thie rendering orthe evaogeliat agrees with the Greek feniaiuiof ^yifti 
maehoi and Theodocioa. 
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4. J«r. xM3d. 1& 

903D Sm Dnruan taa ^ru jfoti nona 7p 

A voice WM baud In Ranali, lamentattoo, tmd 
bkter weeping ; Rechel weeping for ber children 
revised to oe comforted for ner cbUdreQibecMiie 
tbey were not 

i. PnL xxiL & bdz. 9^ la In.m.ttiL Zecb. sL 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 



Jer. xtiA. 16. 
#«M •* *P«^« n*9vr9n 5f«r»w, »«i s]la»9/i««, sm 

There wee beeid et Reme, eeoundof lemenU- 
lIoQ, end weepiag end walling : iUcbeli weepfaoig 
for ber ebUdreo, raloMd to be comnrtei^ be- 
tbefarenpt 



6. be. 1L8-& 

itripa vww mm jm ua "uiDa mip So 
fVaJi "vrSai nr j^ mrha : wnSi6 moo 
. ^iK>aS troanm n>r*BS appn mm y>Br^ 
*» o rwp "wa^a wm mm tias r6a« 

:nn mm 

The voice of him theterieth in the wildemeae^ 
Prepere ye the war of the Loan ; make etraight 
in the deeert e lughwej for oar God. Every 
velleT eball be exalted, end every mountain end 
bill anaU be made low : and the crooked ehall be 
nade atrakht ; and the rouch places plain. And 
Ibe^iy m the Loan eball be revealed ; end all . 
lleab eball eee U together 

7. Dent vUi. a 

myvrhar^ o wm mm rch arhrrhy vh 

Men doth not live by breed only, bat by every 
word that proceedeth ont of the mouth of the 
LoBD doth man live. 

a Fnl. xeL 11, 12. 

: ihn laMa t\\srr]D twiti o^bt^ 

War be ehell give hie angela charge over thee, 
to keep thee in an thy waya. Tbey eheU bee? 
thee ap ki their handi» leat tboa deab thy foot 
egainet a itone. 

a Dent vi. 16. 

TluNi ebaltnoC tempt the Loan thy Qod. 

10. Dent vi. la 

lapn \nm rrn t"^ mnmn 

ThoQ ibalt fear the Lord thy God end eerve 
bim. 

11. In.iz.l,a 

^inbi nnin t^W rvrm h;jn prmn np 

ur^ Vtw tm nn "jwia craSnn ofi 
♦ omTp fiu Tin ntoTS 

At the firet he lightly eflUcted the tend of Zebu- 
loB^ and the lend of Nanhtall, and afterwarda did 
more grievonidy efllict her by the way of the eee, 
beyond Jordan, hi Oalilee of the netions. The 
people that walked in darkneee have eeenagreat 
Il|bl } they that dweU in the lend of the ehadow 
01 death, npon them hath the light ehfaied. 

13. Ia.nn.4 

eSao traN3Di nr j mn irVn pit 

Oair infinxdtiee he hath borne : And our aoi^ 
lowa he nath carried them. {Bp. Lowth.} 



#i*M| /l»«rr«c •» Til »mfm* 'Bnt^mmtn Tfv 1^*9 
Kvfitv, ■•0ai»f iroMirt rmf rpiCtvf r*v 0im A^b«»v. 
TLurm ^upmy^ wk^fm9^nrmif %m» vwp t^f »•* 
fiwwf r«irt«mtltmT»«* %m* amii v«rr« rm ratX»0 
KS •90IIM, »•! it r^Xf«M $tf wnitmA Xm •e4««vr«* 

A voice of one eryhig in the wlldemeee, Pre* 
pare the way of the Lord ; make itraicht the roede 
foroorGodC Bveir valley riiall be lUlednp: end 
everv mountain and hill be levelled. And all the 
crooked plaeee ehall be made a etraight roadf and 
the loogb leay emooth plafaia. And the glory of 
the Lord will eppeer; and eU fleab abaU eee the 
aahratiimpfGod. , 

Dent viaa 

Man ehall not live by bread only, botb/ every 
word that proce«leth oat of the month of God. 



[Put LCiii.it 

MattLia 

mm* —» «I«X< wmfm^J^^t^wmi. irt tm iiri.« 

In Rama wee there avoice beard, lancMla 
end weeptaiic end great ffloaiun^ Bechahnn 

Ing^br Mr enlfclren, end wooldnatlie gcbJor^ 
becsneetbeyannot ^ 

MettlLSai 

Thet UmightbefiilfilledwhkhiniiMbib 
the lurophetiih He BheB be called a Kiaieoe. 

Matt in. a Maxki a Uke KL M. 

•«v« ^•(Hrrtc av TV •f«/w* *tfrcijKar«Tf *«« S,, 
Xa^«*«, •«di(«€ vtifliri rs{ TptC««$ «*ti«.i n«« 
f apay^ a-M^f^nrai, Ka« wm tfH tm i:,^ 
T*w$i9m^nT$Tm*' Ka« avra* ra rsaVta it; rj,.» 
MM a« Tfaixaiai aif Wmc Xaiac. Xai a^irat nn 
rap ( TO r«nifio» tm 6ao«.e 

nie vdee of one crying in Qie wDdenni, ht 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make hb p«k 
itnri^ BveiyvaBey eball be IDIed, aid eroj 
monitafai and bill eheU be brought be ;iDd(t« 
crooked Bhall be made atnlg|a, ud the nxf!) 
waya ahaB be made emooth ; and I& fletkib] 
iee the nhaiioB of God. 



Matt Iv. 4. Loke iv. I 

Oml ■flr* apra n»»m ^iirarai aa^fMif, lU' i«i 
w«rr«' fupmrt iKr*p«««^Mi i*m vrt^rif eit». 

Men etadl not Bve by braadekne^ bttbreivx 
word that pneeedeib oitt of tbeomihafQod. 



*Dr> 



Mattlv.a 



PeaLxcLUiia 

'Ora T«if ay^aXoif a«ro« arra\«arai rapi rt«, 

T«« t*a9vXa{a* ra a* rarai^ raif i^Uf ro«* Biri rto, aai av« Xaipav apawri n, mv«ti *rMv;ii 

Xiapav afonri n, fa«««Ta irp«f«tti^( rf«r Xi^» arptf Xa4w rtv v«ta rov. 
T»r avla rw. 

For be vrin give hie engele a charge concerning For ....be ehall give Ua aogelictaiipm- 

the& to keep thee tai all thy waya. With (belt cernt^ thee; and in iMrbanda they ihiS bee 

banila tbey ehell bear thee Qp,leet tboa ebooMeat thee up, leet et eny tine iSben duh Oirfat 

et any time etzlke thy foot affiAnat a atone. agakaat a etooe. 

Deut vi. la 
0«« •s«>aipaTa*{ Xupier rev Oa«r coo. 

Thooebalt not tempt the Lord tbf God. 

Deotvi-ia 
Xupio* rov Ooov roa ^oCfa^ieii, aa* aiara 
Xmrftvntf.^ 

Tho« ehelt feer the Lord thy Go^ and 
him alone. 

]ai.bLl,a 

Zapa Za/So«X«v n yn Ma^^aXaia. saa aa Xoavta 
01 T«v irapaXta* saa vapa* to« lopJatrow TaXiXaia 
T«» afvaiv. *0 Xaof { vepovp^aavofl •» 0«OTa«, ilaro 
ea>€ nty o7 aaroaaovrrat av J^mptM rxia ^avarov, 
^wf Xa^4"* *^ u^af. 

With regard to the region of Zabnlon, thebnd 
of Ifephthelim, and the reat who inhabit the eea 
ebore, and beyond Jordan, GelOee of thenettooe ; 

ye people who walk in darkneea, behold a great neea eaiw nw ugm ; ana w mm ^■ «"'* -; 
figbtl and ye who dwell In a re^on, the abadeoT region and dkadow of deeth, Ughtiiipnaga^ 
deall^ onyoa a Ught ahaU ahfaie. 



Iv.T. 

0«s aBira*oarai( Kwpior ro»Oa»»r»«. 
Tboa abett not teinpC the Lord thy Ooi 

Mattlv. la 

Kvpaor tov 0«o» row flrpontvvfVitf, mi mtmim 
Xarrpa«rat(. 

Ttkoa ehalt worehip the Lord thyGfid, aodbiD 
only ebalt tboa eerve. 

Matt iv. 16^ la 

r* Za/ftovXaav, aai yn Naf^aXaiAi, ilar ^iMTv, 
arapav to* lopYavo*, raXiXaia tot i5tM. 'Oui| 
I sa^ii^vof av rxoTai a»la f •« fuy*, «• «< 
aaif^rotf ar Xapa x«* w%*» ^avare* f •( «rmda 
•vroat.iv ^^ 

The laBdofZebalonfandthelflMlofltfpk 
Urn, hp the way of the ee^ beyond Jordai, Git 
lee orthe Gentilea ; the people whkh « b<)^ 
neae eaiw greet tight : end to them whicbat a w 

and duM* 



ka.liiL4. Mitt.viH.17. 

OirrOf raf iiaapriaf i^amv ^opoa, saa vopa 4/M»v Aartf vaf ar^iMtaaf %fmv axA, s^ f«r 

ol^varai. aCarrarav. 

TbiemeabeorethewayonraiBayaadforoihe HBmeelf took oar faii iiB i tie e^ ead kw 

la in eonrow. riekneeeee. 



« napasXqlfrai, CodCZ AleXBUdr. 

e The qoolatloo In Matthew agreee very neerly with the Hebrew, bat not 
whh the depcuegint. Dr Rendotoh thhike It might poealbly be taken from 
no e other tranalation. (On the Qootatione. p. ST.) 

• Ae the evangeliat eitee the Prophete hi the plaral nomber, It la highly 

Ksbable thet thia peeeage le not a quotat^ from any particalar prophet, 
t a citation denotfflg the hamble and deeplaed condition of the Meeaiui, aa 
deacTibed by the prophefa hi general, and eapccially by the pnyphetlsMii. 
(flee Dr. Hunt's aermon on Matt 11. 23., at the end of hie *' Observatione on 
eoveral paseairea in the Book of Proverbs," pp. 170—193.) Thotwh the 
worde, he ehall be oaUeda Natarene, are not to be found in the wriUnga of 
the propheis, yet as the thing intended by them ia of fregaent occurrence, 
the aralieadon is made with sufficient propriety. The Israelites deeplaed 
the Galileans in general, but espNecially the Nazarenes ; who were so con* 
temptible as to be subjects of ricficule even to the Galileans themsetvee. 
Hence, Naaarene was a term of repoech prover b ially ^ven to any despi- 

Sible worthless person whatever. Whereiorc since tne prophets (partlcu' 
rly those above referred to) have, in roanT parts of their wntings, roretoM 
thet the M es s i ah should be rejected, despwrd, and tradoce^ they have in 
reality predicted tbnt h^ shoufti be colled a Natarene. And the evangelist 
jnMly reckons Christ'ji dwelling to Nazareth, among other thing a, a com- 
pleiinn of these predictions ; because, in the course of his pubne Bfo, the 
•irenoMance of his having been educated in that town was frequently 
objeeted to Mm as a matter ai scorn, snd was one principal reason why hia 
comtr 'Mita woold not reoeive Um. (John 1. 40. and viL 41. Ga> Dr. Mac- 



knigbf ■ Huinony, vol L p. 63. 8vo. edit Bee alao ff aw infiantr ,Kifo5«t«< 
other commentators on this text 

• *0}ovf xaia«. Codex Alejmndr.' 

• Tew eaov q/twv. Codox Alexandf. _^^ 

• This quotadon Kgreee hi aense, Ihotigh not exactly, wnh the uevR^ 
and also with the Septuacint The whole of it occois hi Loxt iH 4-4 tsi 
tbeflrstparthiMatLtti. aandMarkia ^ ^ . .u, 

« npflrxvr^rair. Codex Alex. sra^^/aanf. CodeilW. 

• Xai rmia. Codex Alex. ^ ^ . jib. ■*. 
•• These words are not an exact tranalatfon of the Hebjew ; md n, » 

dolph observes that h is difflcuh to make sense of the Hebrre pt « jt 
E&gHsh hi the order in which the words at present atond. Bat tfie je^ 
cutty, he thhiks, may easily be obviated, by removfaig the n"l«V7v- «« 
Im. Ix. and johifng them to the former chapter, as Oiey are hjafl Ui' « 
versions: And then the words may be thus rendered: .-*»(«/f^'T, 
maOe vUe, or debaeedy the land of Zaindon, and the landofhephtaix r '»• 
latter time ehatt make it glortoue. The teay afthe eta, ^- A prrpj^ 
most signally fntfllled hf our Saviour's appearance and rertdencp m c^ 
parts. The evangeliat, fhmi the first part of the sentence, Uktt eaijJJ 
land qf Zabulon, and the land ofNephthaHm What IbDowi » mr^' 

aod almost ntenl tnnalatkm of the Hebrew : only fer8'=?*i,Sw 
pot ««*s^rof . eat. How nroperly this prophecy i« clted^d "PPU^r^ 
Sifloar, see Mr. Mode's fllseVon Markl. 14, 1& Mr. Lowth'i C^^^J^ 
In. Ix. and Pshop Lowth's tranalatkn. (Baoddph on tbe Qooiaws* 

p^as.) 



8lCT. I. ^ I.] 

13. 



Roi. vLl 

rarnhy ^nifln ion «3 

derir«d meroy and noi HeiiAce. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 

Hoa. vi.0. 

1 dtaire mercy ratber than Morlfiee. 



2M 



14. 



MaLilLl. MaLULL 

', aod he ahall Behold I aeod forth m j meaaemer, and he will 
eiamine the way before me. 



llatt.lj.iaxtt.7. 

I win have mercy, and not aaetfUce. 
. ICattzLia B(arkl.2L LnkeTU.27. 



Behold I wiB aend my 
^epare die vay belbfe me. 



1& Ua. jdU. l>-4. 

^mj »Mi nnn <i»n3 o-tdhm ^nap \n 
ntar* 16 fwi nip : ^ fma p*D»<-i6i 

• BMD IMl* DOMS n233^ mS 7113 flMPOl 



Behold my aemnt whom I uphoH mine eleieC 
in itkom my aoul deliglitech: I have pot my 
spirit upon mm, he shall hiing forth jud^em to 
the G«Q(Uea. He shall aot cry, nor lift iip* oer 
sauAe his voice to be heard in the street. A 
bruised reed shell he not break : and the smolcinc 
<Ui ifhall he not qveaeh : he shall bring Ibrth 
jutlKmeot unto truth. He ahall not fail oor be 
fliscoarag ed, till he have set judjtment in the 
earth : and the iaiea ahall wait for hia law. 



18. 



laa. n. 9, 10. 



-jc pvn rj'iri xan luviti nrn pprraV }D9n 
an j^a> uaVi ypr' vjwai pj^a ram* 

ff ear ye indeed, but oifderatand not : And aee 
indera, bat perceive not. Make the heart of 
IS people fet, and make their ejes heavy, and 
ut their eyes; lest they see inth their eyes, 
•d hear with their ears, and anderstand with 
eir heaili and convert, and be healed. 



li. FaaL Izviil. 9L 

tmprtxo nrpn ?iy*3M <fi Swja nnnfin 

I will open niy mouth In a parable ; I wW utter 
dark fayinffs oi old. 



I& Isa. xzix. 13. 

a*n >ynaa T^norai r*02 nw ejrn vn ^a 
: mcSo ffvin nwD >Tm onm' ^rvn '»d pm 

This people draw near me with their month, 
and with their lips do honour me, but have 
retuoved their heab &r from me : and their fear 
lowarda toe Is taught by the precept of men. 



ba-jdlLl-^ 

Ias»C I viiif ^«v. •vTiX^i)'*"* ••T0«* Ir^as^^ i 
anAjSTtf /Mv* «^r«Sf |»r* avr** ^ i^vjil ^*v* ttwia 
r» wwivftm ffv »w* awrar, a^iri* roif «^«rtv •(•«ra«, 
Ov ntxpmj^trmt^ •vti ■jr^rai, aw^a asavrd^^rarai i(« 
% 9«V4 Mwraw. X4X«^ov TadjL«rjMv*» a« awT^i^ai, 
«■« Ictvav »aw>^o|«i»av aw TJitrtt^ aXX* a«( aXv 
di«av igairat »/«••«»— "Kai avi r» a»a#HtT« laorav 
»^9% tX'tovrty. • 

Jacob is my aervant, I will iqdiokl him ; iarael 
ft my chosen one, my soul hath embraced him. 
1 have put my spirit up<m him ; he will pubUeh 
judgment to the natkma : he wUl not cry aloud, 
nor urge with vehemence, nor will hia voice be 
heard abroad. A bruiaed reed he will not break, 
nor will he quench amoklng dax, but will brioa 
forth judgment unto truth,— and in hianame ahaO 
the nationa trust (or hope). 



laa. vL »-lL 

Ax a 4 aaovviTa, *»t •• f^^ wmrTf, «■' /Bxairerrif 
fikt^trtf m«« a« /ufttnn, X«m%w«4«| ymp k aa^ta 
raw Xaaw ravrow, ««« raiff tartv awra* Mmf$m9 mm* 
ray, »a< rave a^tfaX^aw^ ««a/t^wra«, fmmra ittHr* 
raif a^4ax^«tf, aai ra<$ Mcir aaawv^art. Ma* ti| 
Kmfttm rvpmrtf %m* trtrrfw^mrtf aai »ara/iai aw* 
Tawf. 

By hearing, jb ahalH hear, though ye may not 
understand ; and aeeing, ye ahall aee, though ye 
may not perceive. For the heart of thia people 
ia stupifled, and their ears are dull of heariut; 
and they have shut their eyes, that for a while 
they may not aee vrlth their eye^ and hear with 
their ean, and understand with their hearts^ and 
return that I may heal them. 

PaaL lJavUL2. 
Ami{v tv arapaCoXaif ra rra^ta ^av, ^9ayf a^«* 
v^aCXfl^ara aa-* mfxnt, 

I will open my month In panblea; I wQl otter 
dark aayinga of old. 



Iaa.niz.ia. 

M)yy*}^at ff* 1 Xaa* awvaf av t« sra^uari avrav, 

■ai »9 Ta(( X'*Xin» mvrmv rtftmrt m*, k '• Mi^^ia 

»vrm9 9»f^ airixKMv'f/aov'MOVV''' raCarrat^, 

lifaraanrifivraX/taTa av4p«»irM» aai iiim9nmKt»i. 

This people draw near to me with their mouth ; 
and with tneir lips they honour me, but their 
heart is lar from me : And in vain do they woi^ 
ship me, teaching the commands and doctrinea 
of men. 



Behold I aoid my meaaenger belbre thy frce^ 
which shall prepare thy way before thee. 

Matt xiL l&^l. 
Ilaw, t wmtf fUVf l» ifiTtra i mytunir^t fMv, aif 
t»iv}a»v«-a« ij ifrvxii /law' ^rm ra wtw^a /ia« aar^ 
•wrav, aai a^triv rai^ iSraviv as-ay^iXai. Ows 
a^ivti, 9vi» mfMuymrttf •vit aaavrai rtf av raif 
rXaraiaif mv e*"4' awraw. KiaXa^v rwrrar^t^ 
^*a» a« BaTaa|ii, »ai Xivar rw^a/iivav aw tAtrtf 
imt mv tkCaXit i(f riaa^ Tfv s^ir**' Xai §9 Tai 
ara^ari awrav *sy^ aXv^owrt.a 

Behold my aervant whom I have choaen, my 
beloved in whom my aoul ia well pleased. I wlu 
put my spirit upon him, and he shall show judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor 
cry ; neither shaU any man hear nis voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send 
forth iudfonent unto victory. And In hia name 
ahall the Gentilea (mat 



Blatt. zUl. 14, 16. Acta xzviiL 26, 27. llaiklr.lS. 

Lukeviii.10. 

Axan aaawnTf, sai aw fui vvvnrB' %mt 3xt«'arra| 
iSXi^^ara, sai aw m * J«ti. Sa-axmrts yf n >«f d* 
raw Xaaw rawraw, sai raw( mrt $»ftmt n*9vw, »a« 
rawf a^faX^iovf »vrmv laa/t^wew, ^«a-ara ilara 
Teif a90ax^*c, ■«* rate mrtv aaawraci, aat r« 
aapj^ia rwrav*, aai aflria^f«4>«ri, aai tara^a* 
a«r aw(.S 

By hearing ye shall hear, and ahall not ander- 
atand : and seeing ye shall see, and ahall not per* 
ceive : for thia people's heart Is waxed groaa, and 
their ears are dull of hearmg, and their eyes ftey 
have closed ; lest at any tbne they should aea 
with tkeir eyes, and hear with lAsrr ean, aB4 
should understand with f Astr heart, and ahooU 
be converted, and 1 ahould heal them. 

Matt xiii. 36. 
Avai^M B» arapataxatt ra rra^* #••«! tfi«{a/iia* 

ti$*fvft/t%9m aira aaraCaXqc soa-^aw. 

I will open my mouth in pajrablea; I will otter 
thtaigs which have been kept aecret from the 
fonndation of the world. 

Blatt zv. 8^ 9. 

tyyt}^tt /lai S K»9f awras r« rrtfturt awrav, aat 
rai{ xi(Xir« //i T</«a* ij ii aapfia awrwr Wf^ 
airixai air* i^: j'/tarnir it a^Cavrai M*, I'^aarBaara; 
l<farsaXia(. ivraX^ara av9f«ir«w.« 

This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
month, ana hoooureth me with their lips : but 
their heart is far from me. But in vain do they 
vrorshtp me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. 



19. 



Gen.ii.21 

VDN nm vait-pii r^irarp |a-Sy 



Gen. H. 91 Mattxtz.& 

,^ ^,^^, . , 'Braaav rawraw »aTaXa*!j»a« awSpairaj raw wara^a •Iriaiw rawraw «araX«»v<» •H^iracTew warrpaO 

' "'/'T''' '"^ ''' awraw »at r«ir ^^rrpa, «a« s-paTaaXX^tf^arirai «pa«t aai r«v ^rtpa, aa* ^aa«taXX^6^«rai r^ y»»af«i 

i^flN I7a7 Vni inVNa ^„ ywaiaa awrew* aai irawra* ai fwa a*c rapaa auraw* aa* mvra* ai fawaicraasa A^iav^s 



Therefore 
not her, aod s! 
»h«ii be one lies] 




ril» /vvaiaa awrew* aa* irawra* ai awa a*c rapaa 
Therefore a roan ahall leave hie lather and 



a man leave hia father and Ma ' Therefore a roan ahall leave hie lather and For this cauae ahsll a man leave ftther and 
cleave unto his wife, and they mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and they mother, and ahall cleave to hia wife ; and they 

two shall be one fleah. twain ahaU be one fleah. 



V). Exod. XX. 12—16. 

imn kS nnn §6 iionrrm yi»rrm laa 
;-pr yp ^na napn vb ajin kS 

Tlonour thy lather and thy mother. Thou shalt 
IOC kilL Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
iiialt not steal Thou shA not bear false witness 
ifainst thy neighbour. 

!1. Lev.xix. la 

Tbott sbah love thy neighbour as thyself. 



Exod. XX. 12—16. 

T(M* ▼*' mmrt^m raw, aa* ri|v ai^ripa o^v^-Ow 
/t9ix*wai(* Ou aXi^atf* Ou 9aMw«-ai$,t Ow i)^iw(a* 
ptaprwpurit;. 

Honour thy father and thy mother.— Thou 
shnlt not commit adulterv.— Thou shalt not steal. 
—Thou shalt not commit murder.— Thou shalt 
not bear falae wimeaa. 

Lev. zlx la 

Xai mymtrn^ttf rav -vX.iirtav raw i( riawrow. 

And thou Shalt love thy neighbour, as thyself. 



Bf att xiz. 18; 19 
Ov eevfvnic* Ow piai xavritf Ow aXi^iic Ow 

^tvS9f»AfTi*piiritf* Tipta raw iraripa rei aai rifv 

pi^Tipa. 

Thou ahalt do no murder : thou ahalt not com- 
mit adultery : thou shalt not steal : then shalt not 
bear false wimess : honour thy ftther and thy 
mother. 

Matt xlx. 19, xxli. 39l * 
Ayminir$n Tav vXiirtav raw if riawrar. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour, aa thyaelf. 



* This quotation differs from the Hebrew and alf the old vemions in these 
wo particulars: the words vpa vpsa-wa-ov raw are added, and what is In 

lebrew *JI)7, before me, is rendered •.«rp«<r^i» row, before thee. Por the 
eason of this difference it is not easy to account, bat by supposing some 
orruntionscrept into the ancient copies; the sense is much the same. 
Dr. Randolph on the QuoUUions, p. 2a) 

* This quotation by no means aaretfs with the Septnagint version, whose 
iithora have obscured this prophecy by adding the words Jacob and le- 
a^lf which are not in the original Hebrew. It is probablv taken from some 
Id translation agreeipg very nearly with the Hebrew, tlie only difllculty 
1 in the words «»< ■» t*(i»Kn uc fixe; ntv xpinv. But if by BOfH) we un- 
«-rstaiid the eauee under trial, then to eend forth hie cauee unto truths 
rill be to carry the cause, and vindicate its truth ; which agrees in sense 
rith laCax^ ai( v«ko( mv npio-.y. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 28.) 

■ This quotation Is taken almost verbatim from the Septuaaint which 
as mvT^w after a95ax^9«s In the Codex Alexandr. In the Hebrew the 
^n«e is obscared by false pointing. If, instead of reading it in the 
nperailTo mood, we read it in the indicative mood, the sense will be ; ve 
bo// Aear but not wtderotand: and ye ehalt see bt$t not perceive. Thit 
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people hath made their heart fat, and have made their eare heavy ana 
ehut their eyee, Ac which screes in sense with the Evangelist and with the 
Septuscint as well as with the Syriac and Arabic versions, but not with 
the Latin VuUrate. Wo hnve the same quotation, word for word, in Acts 
xxviii. 26. Mark and Luke rofcr to the same prophecy, but quote it only 
in part (Dr. Randolph, p. 29.) 

« The quotation in this passage of St Matthew's Gospel approaehen 
nearer to the Septuaghit thnn to the Hebrew text, especially bi me clauae 
^ari|v f$ rtCorrai fii—in Vain do they teorehipme; which Is found In the 
Heptuagint. but not in the Hebrew, and it is retained by the Evangelist 
The verbal differences, hnivpver, show that an cjrocf quotation was nol 
Intended. (Scott) Oriesbnch's readinjr makes the quotation still leee exaet^ 
and shows that the MSS. of the Oreek Testament were sometimes iJlereil 
from the Seotuagint 

* The (ktdex Alexandr. has t^ vwaiMi for ^poc rmv ^^waix^r. 

s AwTou is added bj the Codex fenhremi and other MSS. 

V This quotation agrees with the Hebrew, excepting that the word for ftae 
is there omitted. But it oufiht to be inserted in the Hebrew text» aa wa 
have already aeen hi p. 2BC. eupra. 

■ Ow ^avfvnic 9v ,Moixfvo-ii»' au axiij/iif, Codcx Alexandr. 



2M 

22l Zech. ix 9. (and see Isa. Ijdi. 11.) 

nan oVim^TU 'j^vi pirra ikd 'V^i 

: numna TjrVpi 

Rejoice greetlj, O daughter of Zion ; about, O 
daognter of Jerusalem ; behold, thy king cometh 
onto thee. He ia just and having aahration, lowly, 
and riding upon an aaa, even upon a colt ue foal 
ofanaaa. 

23. Paal. viii. 3. (2. of Englfsh version.) 

Out of the moutha of babes and aucklinga thon 
haat ordained strength. 



9L 



Psal. cxviii. 22, 23. 



DMD :.*ufi vmV rm^n o^ran wkd pit 
: wi'jra ni6w mn nm nn»n nvt* 

The stone aoAtcft the builders refbsed. is 
become the head 9tone of the corner. This is 
Uie LoBD's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyea 

SB. Exod. m. 6. 

pnr >rhn onnaK ^rhn y^ ^rhn o» 

apr ^^^ 

I am the God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 

IK. Deut vl. 6. 

l^pfir^aai ^aaS Saa ynhn mn> w nanm 

Thou Shalt love the Ixmn thy God with aS thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with aU thy 
might. 

27. FsaL ox. 1. 

Ta^M n^wrip ipo^"? aa^ ^jn¥h mn* otu 

: yhrh wn 

The Ii3BD said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 

Zeeh.ix.9. 

*Iipo«c-aXi|/t' tiov, I MmriK$vs rev ipx'^** ""O* 
vm^vytcv *»t wmK99 vter. 

Rejoice ezceedix^, O danchter of Bion: make 
proclamation, O dra^iter of JMnisalem. Behold, 
thy king is coming to thee ; be is rigbteoiuk and 
having salvation. He is meek, and mounted on 
an asa^ even a yoong colt. 

PaaLviiLS. 

Out of the mouth of babes and aiiekMniS thoa 
hast perfected praise. 

PBaLczvliLi29^23. 

« 

The atone, wliich the builders rejected^e 
same Is become the head of the comer. Thia 
vns ftom the Lord (ptf the Lord's dohig) } and it 
ia wonderful in our eyea. 

Ezoditt.6. 

I am the God of thy ftther, the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and Ihe God of Jacob. 

Deut. vt6. 

}ii»iroi«ca row, »ai tg SXus "rvf ^XIS »«i »■* •( 
«X4( rn( tvvmfum^ row. 

Thou ahalt love the Lord thy God with thv 
whole understandings and with thy whole aovS, 
and with thy whole might 

FsaL ex. 1. 

vefatF rev. 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit at my light 
hand, until I make thine enemiea thy fooUMooL 



[PiktI.Cew.IV 
MatLzxi.5 

va»)cev vtov uire^vytev.t 

Tell ye the daughter of Skm, Behold th? kh 
comelh unto thee, meek and itttii^ Q|n u^ 
and (more eorrtetljf, even) a ecA the fc«t «f^ 



MatLxxi.l6L 

Out of the mouth of babes and tocUiia ika 
haat perfected praise. 

llatt.xzL42. UarkxiLia Lake zx.17. ai^ 

iv.U. 

Ai9ov ip »w»99Ktfuw9 01* •issls^jvrrif li^if 

•«T«, ••< im ^•v/t««rTi| iv e9.da)L^«i{i^M. 

The stone which the bmlden rejected, ca 
same is become the head of the corner: tb a 
the Lord's doing, snd itismar»eikuisu)oiire*ei 



Matt xxli. 32. Mark kii.aS. Laken.37. 

I am the God of Abraham, and the Ckxlof Lbk, 
and the God of Jacob. 

Matt xxii. 37. Blark xii. 30i Loki x.7. 

AymiriiTttf Kup»ev tov i^iov rts i^ n u^^s 

rev, «■< If oKn r^ ^xn «■«•, ««» «t lu r^ itcisit 
rev.a 

Thou ahalt love the Lord thy Godviih ill tif 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with ail Uqfichj 



Matt^xxii. 44. Mark xii. 36. Lake n. & 

/»««. ••( •v <^« rsnf iX^pAvt rev Mrsr:^!i rn 
are«MV rev. 

The Lord said wnto my Lord, St thos n fi 
light hand^ until I make thine eaeimn Ha fei- 
■tool 



S8. Zech. xiH. 7. Zech. xiii. 7. Matt xxvi. 31. 

^MXn T^Sncni "nnrT'nN *T^ II«r«(ev to* vei/tiva, x** ^t«niepirir0^rorr«< n«T«(«rftv«e«^ir«, b«« {i«vxsprirh«min 

Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be Smite the ahepherd, and the ahaep of the flock I vrill amite the shepherd, and the sheep cfAi 

ahall be scattered abroad. flock ahall be scattered abroad. 



scattered. 

29. Zech. xi. la 

*mpi nrH "^J^n mn -w^tt^m ^rraiSrn 
n*a mM y*win ijoan u^vhv nnpw omSpo 

:"wisrSit mm 

Cast it unto the potter; a goodly price that I 
was prized at of tbem. And I took the thirty 
pjeeea of silver, and cast them to the potter in the 
house of the Loan. 



Zech. xi. 13. 
Ka^if avrovf f ic re x»riwTiipie», iia« r»iyB/»a« 
•I leai/iev e^riv, S« vpiwav tiutt/utnnv vw9p avrw** 
K»t eXaCev rew^ rptaaerra mfyMfwg sai evtCaXev 
awTOv; lie rev eisev Kvpiev, at m xavawrqpiev. 

Put them into the smelthix ftamace, and I will 
see whether it is proof, in lixe manner as I have 
been proved by them. So I took the ttiirty plecea 
of ailver, and threw them down in the honae oi 
the Lord, for the smelting furnace. 



Matt xxvil. 9, 10. 

Xai iXaCev Tarpiaaorra apy«^ia,T«f ri^ri 
riripiifpievev, i* tr^t^^T»rt» as-t eiwt irftA, tc 
i^vsav avra $t( tov etyffiw rew xtf*^si, ua 
rvT<ra£t ftot taift9(.9 

And they took the thirty piecet of Anr.it 
price of him that was valued, whom thf? cf 'is 
children of larael did value: and nvetiteaii 
the potter's field, as the Lord appomieds^ 



> This quotation seems to be taken from two prophecies viz. Isa. Ixii. 
11. where we read, Say ye to (hn daughter qf Zion, behold thu ealvation 
eometh—ukd from Zech. Iz. 9. The latter pan agrees more ezactly with 
the Hebrew than with the Septuagint; only both Saint Matthew and the 

Septuagint aeem to have read Mf, meek, instead of ^Jp, qMicted, (Dr. 
Randolph on the Quotations, p. 29.) 

• XapTiai. Codez Alezandr. 

• The Vatican edition of the Septuagint here translates naaS, bv t.c 
J.-«.»5 rev (tAy underetanding). But the Alexandrian edition renders 
? ^"A »"f*'*« •■•" ('Ay heart). St Matthew takea in both, but puts ^xn 
itouO between ; he also puts .» exi| for •? h><is agreeably to the Hebraw ; 
and he leaves out the latter clause, with aU thy etrmgth. St Mark and 
/n. nV„ f^,''^®v®'i\r®*y ''."*? ^ Matthew, only they add the latter clause, 
fn n.iril'J? ?ff^ . Tk ® vanauon from the Septuagint and Hebrew does not 

? V\i **S.^ *^^5^ '^® meaning. Mr. Scott thinka, with great probability, 
that tjie Evangelists, under the teaching of the Ho7y Splrit,lave^Srmeanl 
in? 01 inis first and (jreal commandment in the most emphatical lancuaae. 
traSethrHe'^rew^^^ ImpIiciUy to quote the Septuagint, or UteSuy to 

I * P!*ti'^ ^**^ ""^'r'"^ ^^1^^ Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint, except- 
Ing that the evangelist reads »aTag», IttiUnmite, Instead of iriT-lov. ite 
Arabic version agrees with Saint Matthew; and Dra. Randolph and Owen 
both think it probable that the Hebrew ought to be read TH instead of Tn» 
for It follows In the first person, IttHl turn nine hand, &c. See Houbl. 
gant in loc. Kpnnicoa'a Disaertatio Generalis, § 44. Randolph on the Quo- 
laijona. p. 30. Oweo on the Modes of Quotation, p. 54. 

• This citation is attended with no small difficulty. The prophecy ia 
f Ue.1 from.Tcreralah : but in that |)rophet no such prophecy is to be found. 
In Zech. xl 13. such a prophecy w found, but neither do the words there 
p^^rfecfly aorree with Saint M^hew's citation. Some critics are of opinion 
thftt an orror tus crept into Saint Matthew's copy; and that lip has been 
wi It en by the transcribers instead of 2.^. or that the word has been inter- 
polated. And it is to be observed, that the word is omitted in the MSS. by 
ariesUch numbered 33. (of the elevpnth or twelfth century), and 157. (of 
the twelfth century), in the later Syriac and in the modern Greek ver- 
sionq, ono or 'wo MSS. of th« old Italic version, some manuscripts cited 

5i^a^«!J»^'^*!-?v • ^^^ °"®. ^'" *'^' ^^^^ ^y ^^^^ Bruf ensis. Griesbach's 
MS. 22. (o( the pleventh century) reads Za^.piov, which word is also found 
In the marem of Uic alpr Syriac vftrsion, and in an Arabic exemplar cited 

S^ 'te!**'U" '''* ^T"'*^*' ^i'°n «^ "»o New Teatament Origen, and after 
luro Ehsc Wus, conjectuired that thia was the true reading. Other eminent 



critica have thought that the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapten of via: i 
called Zechariah's Prophecy were really vmtten by Jereoush, lod t^/* 
have certainly asskned very probable reasons for such opinion bctntrs: 
the matter and style. (Seeur. Hammond on Heb. viii. 9. Nede'i W. i< 
pp. 786—833. Bp. Kidder's Demont of Messiah, part ii. p. 196, kt. L r; 
Fnnlect Poet^ Lect xxi. See also Volume U. Part VL Cbap. VU. |v :'^- 
where reasona are aasigned to show that these chapters were acmsl j «t 
ten by Zechariah.) It la, however, moet likely, tiiat the or^n&I rafei 
of Matthew xxvii. 9. was simply, that u>hieh was tpaken by tsb nsHr, 
itm T«w s-MfifTeu, without naminc any prophet Andthfai coojutur' 
confirmed by the fact that Saint Matthew often omtu the nanie of tM ^ 
phet in his quotations. (See Matt i. 2S. ii. 6. xiii. 35. and iil. I) irS 
approves of the omission. It was, as we have already shomi (sh \f^ ^a 
213. of thia volnmeX the custom of the Jews, to dhride the Ou> Tesava 
into three parts : the^Erst, beginning vrith the Law, was called tbsUt- 
the second, commencing with the psalms, was coiled the Psalvs; eiltt 
third, beginning with the prophet in question, was called Jehcxuh: 'oi 
sequently, the writings of Zechariah, and of the other prophets, b* at^ 
eluded in that division which began with Jeremiah, all qootadoos fp'o i 
would go under this prophet'a name. This solution couiplefely rprit*<^ 
the difficulty. Dr. VV^^t^ot (^bo cites the Baba BaUira and fUbbi Ih«£i 
Kimchi's Preface to the prophet Jeremiah as his autIiorities)iiut.<>ty4i 
the word Jeremiah is perfectly correct, as standini; at the headof f** 
vision from which the evangelist quoted, and which gave its deoosiE^tM 
to all the rest With regard to the prophecv itseh; if in St. Mi.iU^) 
Gospel, for « J-k«ir, thbt gave, we rcatl *S^x». I gave, whichistbe la^ 
of the Evangeliaterta, 24. and 31. of Griesbach's notatiaa (both of tN- 1^ 
venth century), and of both the Syriac version .<», the evimEelisi's qw^< 
will very nearly agree with the original. That we nhodd read i*"* » 
gave, appears further to be probable from what follows,— «»'-» *^-"*'*:' 
/•Oi Kuptec, as the Lord commanded me, — K*« «x«*9> t« T^i«:rTa e^jw^ 

n»$ »S»tK» avr» Hf to* nypov rov Ktf»ftHB<:' and T tOot the thirty f^^f^ 

ailver, and I gave themjbr the poUer'a field The iraaFlaiion ts \m< 

ezccpting only that "^i^n is rendered "yp** tow xifx^trc «nd<''^''*^ 
is omltte<l ; and the same is ako omitted in some ancient MS8. rSee K'% 
nicoot's Diasertatio Generalis. §49. p. 21.) The word« t,* nj.*^ »=»'; 

r«^i|^ivov |y ir«^itravTO aro uiwv lo-f xiiX. and «i«-7« (rvfira-j a;« ri-^.'^K 

added to supply the sense, being talien fe sense, and verf nearly m «^rK 
from the former part of the verse ; this latter clause ia m the Arab"' ^^f 
slon. Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 3a Novum TestaroeDfm 
Griesbach, tom. i. p. 134. Dr. Lightfoofs HorB Hebraic* oo Malt xns » 
(Works, vol. U. p. »6.) 



tlCT.T. §1.] 

I. PsaL xzii. 19. (la of BngVah verdon.) 
: TMJ wo^ ^VMh Syi on*? nja ip'yni 

They part my garments amonf them, and east 
is upon my vesture. 

PsiU. xjdi 3. (L of Eqglish Tersion.) 

'yuijr no^ ^Sm ^Sk 

My God, my God^ why hast thoa forsaken me 1 
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Psal xzL la (nil. 18. of Bnglish Bible.) 

lii§fUfiTm»r9 T« i/KMrid ^e« iawreif, sell twt Tflf 

They have parted my garments among them, 
and for my yestnre haye cast lots. 

PsaLuiI.1. 

Ktrtf M* ; • 

O Ciod^ my Go^ attend to me I Why hast thou 
forsaken me 1 



^ 



ISB-UiLia. 
And he was nnmbered with the transgressors. 



BiLia 

And he was numbered among the transgre** 
sors. 



Blatt xx?li. a& John six. 2i 

They parted my garments amoog them, ana 
upon my gesture did they cast lots. 

MattzzrlLM. 

HXi, HXi, km/»» rmQm^mvt ; ro«T* irri, Om 
^o«, Om A*o«, iron ^i i>rs«TtX«irf c ;> 

Ell,£Ii,lama8abaohthani7 That Is to say, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me t 

Mark xr. 9B. Luke zxU. 37. 
And he was numbered with the tran^gressor fc 



Bzod. xiU. 2. Luke ii. 23. 

*Ay«»r*v/io< »«» rpwroreiier vfwr^^^tyac, lis- n«v upa^v liavoiyor ^iirpai i^iov r« S»fi» 

Wbatsoerer openeth the womb—both of man Consecrate to me every fir8t-bom,that openeth Bvery male that openeth the womb shall b« 

iKlofbeast,itunUne. every womb. -if called holy to the Lord. 



Kxod.zia.2. 



L Lev. zlL a 

Two turtles or two young pigeons. 
X Isa.ld. 1,2. 

9^ ^FM nvr nro tjn ^Vy nw unn nn 
»i3»*7 tryfh 3S->n3»jS ranS *jn'>» o'Wj 

The Spirit of the Lokd God is upon me, because 
\t Loan hath anointed me to preach good lidiogs 
Dto tbe meek, be hath sent me to bind up the 
roken-hearted, to proclium liberty to the cap* 
vc^ and the <^pening of the prison to them that 
re bound : to proclaim the acceptable year of 
le* 



1. PsaL Izix. 10. (9. of EngBsh version.) 

The seal of thhie house hath eaten me up. 
r. PsaL Izxviu. % 

And b^d given them of the oosn of heaven. 
Bl Isa, llv. 13. 

And an thy children 9haU be taught of the Laao, 
9i Isa.xtt.a 



Lev. zii. a 

Two turtleKk>ves or two young pigeons. 
Isa. Ijd. 1, 2. 

Tlvavfi* Ku«i0« lar'a/u, Ov fliMKiy 'XftTi 0*' 

T0«( 9V9r»Tftf»/tt99Vf rifv »mfitm9f Kiipw^d* •(%/»•• 
XoTOi; a^triv, »«i rvfXoif «tii6x«4'*«* ^M*"** 
iviawrev bptew ^ixrov. 

The Spirit of the Jj>Tdi$ upon nje, for the busi- 
ness for which he hath anomted me. He hath 
sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearte<^ to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and reccverlng ^ eight to the>blind, to 
pin^Iahn the acceptable year of the Lord. 



^ Psal. Izviii. 9. Oxlx. 9. of EngUah Bible.) 

*0 ^vXo( rav etxov row KSTi^a^i /u. 

Zea) for thine house hath consumed me. 
PsaLlx3evlii.21. 

And he gave them the bread of heaven. 



Uv. 13. 
Even thy sons^ sU instructed of God* 



Ol Psal Izzzii. 6. 

onu rnifm mrtom ^m 

I liavesald, Te are gods. 

1. Zech. ]x, 9. 

See tbe paassge, in Ifo. 22. p. 296. supra. 



£ Isa. liii. 1. 

Who hath beUeved our report? And to whom 
nth tbe arm of the Loan been revealed 1 



PsaLlzxslLft. 
lym ■iirii, 5i«f iim. 

I said, Te are gods. 

Zech. ix 9. 
See the passage hi No. 22. p. 296. miprm. 



Isa.liiLL 
JCapif, Ti; urirvivrt r^ •hoi| nft99 ; 

Lord, who hath believed our report 1 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed (or made manifest)? 



Luke li. 9ft. 

A pair of turtle-doves^ or two young pigeons. 

Luke Iv.,18, 19. 
Zlviv/t* Xvf tev ••>* !/•(, ou iviniv txftr$ /n nmy- 

Te*c M^ao-iv, Km tu^Xoi^ «vaSAMy*v, [airea-rKXM 

The Spirit of the Lord ie upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and r»> 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are Bruised, to preach the accepuble 
year of the Lord. 

John ii. 17. 
*0 (nXa; T»« a4K«v 7-otf xmrtpiiy a*>. 

Tiie sesl of thine house bath eaten me up. 

John vi. 81. 
AfTOv a»TO« t»f»99u i^MSivuvTott^a^ai*. 

He gave them bread from heaven to eat. 
John vi. 46. 

Xmi iTOrrai rArrit Stiutirot rev 6«av 

And they shall be aU taught of God 

.Tohn vii. 38. 

'O wirr»9»9 fi 5.v», »ji^«>( aurav if y^'ti^ ••• 
^a* a» rtii KoiXi^c .4vrew ^iwravnr v2'»to( ^wrat. 

He that beliex pth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of bis belly ahall flow rivers of livhig 
water. 

Jolm X. 31. 

S^« ii3r«a,-^iat la-Tf. « 

I said, Ye are gods. 

John xii. 15. (See Matt xzi. 5. p. 296. stfpra.) 

Mn ^aCau, itvymrif Ximv »«ov, 2 B»«-iXiv( a-ot 
if%fT«i, Mit^iifttvof tin «-MXav ovou.i 

Fear not, daughter of Sion ; behold thy kin| 
oomeUi, sitting on an ass's colt. 

John xii. 38. (snd see Rom. x. 16.) 

Xu^d, T«c tvirrivra tii skoii Ji/»«v ; 
Kst « &p*%im9 JKwptav Tift mwt*»kv^in ; 

Lord, wi.o hath believed our report 1 
And to whom hath tbe arm of the Lord beei 
revealed 1 



* This is taken from the Hebrew, but the words are Synsc or Chaldee. 
bbach'thani is the word now in the Chaldee Paraphrase. (Dr. Randolph, 
>. 3a) 

• The Codex Coislinianus 196. (No. 34. of Griesbach's notstion), of the 
;lev<^Qth century, omits the words printed between brackets. 

" This quotation is made exactly frona the Scptuagint, as far as the words 
•XAcxXNTaic «9iriv, deUveranee to tfte eapiivee ; and it accords with the 
lebrew, except that the word Jehovah twice occurs there, which is omit- 
ed in the Septuasint and bv the evangelist. But instead of the Hebrew 
;iaose, translatedf Me opening of the prieon to them that are bounds we 
ead T»0X9»5 «vaCxi!(/iv. recovering of sight to thebtind; wtiich words sre 
dopled by St. Luke, woo adds, MaracrrnXat* TtS'f»urfttv9vf m »9i$o-i, getting 
It Uberty them thai are bruieed, which woixls do not appear in the Septua. 
Mt The difference between this quotation, as It appears in Li:dce iv. la 
md tbe oriiiinal Hebrew, is thus accounted for— Jesus Christ doubtless 
"ead the prophet Isaiah in Hebrew, which was the language constantly 
used in the Sjmagogue ; but the evangelist wrtdng for tbe use of the HeU 
fjiists (or Greek Jews), who nndemtood and used only the Septuagint ver. 
Qon, quotes that version, which on Uie whole gives the same sense as the 
[lebrew. 1^ Clerc, Dr. Owen, and Michaelis are of opinion that thev are 
Mther a different version of the Hebrew, and inserted from the margin of 
he evanxelical text, or elie that they are a gloss upon it, taken from Isa. 
viii. 6. where the very words occur in the Greek, though the Hebrew text 
9 very different. The Arabic veraion agrees nearly with the evangelist, 
fhe Hebrew appears formerly to have contained more than we now find 
n the manuscrlpfs and printed editions. (Scott Randolph.) 

« There are no worda answering to these ehher in the Septusgint, or In 
he Hebrew. It is bideod qo citaqon, bqt only a reference or allusion. 



The Jewish writers infonp us that, on the last day of the Feast of Tsber* 
nacles, it was usual to pour water on the altar, to denote their praying then 
for the blessing of rain, the latter rain, whicli was then wanted against 
their approaclmig seed-tiqie: This water tbey drew out of Siloah, and 
brought It with great pomp and ceremony to the temple, playing with theif 
instruments, and singing, and repeating the words of the prophet : With 
Joy ehaU ye draw vmier out of the leelle of ealvation, (Isa. xii. 3.) Our 
Lord, according to his usual custom, takes occasion from hence to instruct 
the people ; snd appliea this ceremony and this scripture to himself: He 
signifies to them that the water here spoken of was to be iiad from him 
alone — If any man thirst, let him come unto m«, and drink : He that be' 
Ueveth tn me, a» the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shaUflow rivere 
of livmg itater.— The word x3ix«a, here translated belly, signifies a hol- 
low receptacle, and may properly be used for such cisterns or reservoirs 
as were usually built to receive the waters issuins from their fountains : 
The meaning tiien is, that every irue believer siial^ according to this scrip- 
ture, repeated by the people on this occasion, abound with living water, 
have within him such a cisrern, as will supply living water, both for his 
own and others' use : What is signified by water we are informed in the 
next verse, viz. the gifts of thn Spirit: The like metaphor our Lord makes 
use of, John iv. 10. And in the prophetic writings (see Isa. xliv. 3. Iv. I. 
Exek. xxxvi. 26—27. Zech. xiv. 8.) it is often peculiarly u^ed to signify the 
gifts snd graces of the Spirit to be conferred under tho gospel dispensstion. 
(Dr. Randolph, p. 31.) 

* This differs both from the Septuagint and the Hebrew, and also from 
the citation in Bfatt. xxi. 6. The evangelist either followed some other 
translation, or choae to axprsss briefly the sense, but ni*t the words of tb« 
prophet (Ibid.) 
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See the pamio ^o, 16. p. 996. mtpra. 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FBOM 

In.TL9ilO. 
Bee the passage In No. i6. p. 996. fli^ira. 



il. PbbLzIL9. 

:app >^f *min vorh Sam 

Ifine own ftndBar Mend which did 

eat of my brea^ hath lift up hit heel agminat me. 

46. PaaL cU. 3. (See PaaL zxrr. 19. and bdz. O 

They . • .. fbofht agalaat me without a eaueek 

46. PaaL sdL 19. 08. of BngUah Tenlon.) 

Tliey part my garmenta among them, and caal 
lota upon my ▼eature. 

47. Ezod. Jdl. 46. (See PaaL zzzIt. 30.) 
ITeither ahaB ye break a bone thereof. 

4BL Zech. xil. la 

They ahall look on him whom they pierced. 
pLrekBp. Newcam^a venion,) 



49. PaaL Ixix 96. (25. of EngUah Teralan.) 
(And aee Paal. cxiz. 8.) 

• 36^^ vp^M orT»7nMa riDVj onrB^nn 

Let their habitation be deaolate, and let none 
dwell in their tents. 



PaaL^dLS. 

f9. 

He, who ate of my bren^ hath llftiwl opbiabael 
agajnatme. 



PBaLelz.aL 
They feoghftngalBstme wtfbooi 



PaaLndiia 

They parted my raiment among tllea^ and fir 
myTeatiirethey did oast lots. 

Exod.xzU.46. 
Xmt orrovv o« 9V9r^t^$ri mw* avrov. 

And ye ahall not break n bone thereoC 

Zeeh.xii.ia 

They will look to me tiaatead of the thlnga^ con* 
eeming which (or against which) tbqr hatfe con* 
temptoously danced 

PaaLIzix.26. 

Ttniitirm ti f vavXif awrw 4pr|M/MM|, »mt iv ri*c 
WJinvrnftmrtv mvrmv ft% §Trm i ••roiB«v. 

Let their tent (or habitation) bedenolatejandin 
their dwelUnga no Iniiabitant 



[Pabt L Cttf , V 
John di. 40. (See Matt zliL 14, Ifi. p.sss. mtt i 

^if, KS* vonrwri T^ »«fj«a, »«« i«»rT|bafM'>,tt, 

He hath bUnded their eyes and bardeoed '^- j 
heart ; that they ahould not lee with Um ejn 
nor anderstand with their heart, aod be c» 
verted, and I ahoold heal tlkem. 

JohnziiLia 

•O rpmytn /ur' tp»9 t6» mfr99, trnftw it m t* 
VTMvav MrrM. 

He that eatelh bread with BM, baiitliftadKia 
heel agalnat me. 

John ZT. 26. 
l>ur««w #M >«^M*.a 

They halfwima withoot a 



Johnxiz.2i 

They pajrted my raiment amoof theo^iad fa 
my ▼eature they did cast Iota. 

Johnxiz.36. 

A bone of him afaaU not be brolLea. 

Jcdmziz.37. 
They shall look on him whomtbcy|iaMd 



ActsL2a 

MTOiaav IV a*r«.t 

Let his habitation be deaoiata^vidkiBiai 
dwell iheretaL 



60. 



PaaLciz.& 



:vwinpimpfi 



Let another take his oAce. 
61. Joel III. 1-6. (ii. 2»-32. of EngUah veralon.) 

oyiwa iiriSn^ nioSn oa^jjjros^mai oo^ja won 
tnn^a mnflrrr*?yi onayrr^p oji : Mn^ nirtn 

irnS ton* rom : iry ninDni btw m pnai 

tKiuri) brwn mm oi> ma yaV oi'? m*ni 

oSo' mm ora irpi-wn Sa mm 



And it ahall come to pass afterward. thtU 1 win 
poor out my nirit upon all flesh ; ana your sona 
and Tour dangntera ahall propheay, your old men 
ahall dream dreams, and your young men ahall 
aee liaioDS. And also upon the servants and the 
handmaids in thoae daya will I pour out ray qiiilt 
And I will show wonders in the heavens and in 
the earth, blood and fire, and pillars of smoke. 
The sun shall be turned into darkness snd the 
moon into blood, before the yreat and the terrible 
day of the Ixsm come. And It ahall come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call on the name or the 
Lwro shall be delivered 



S2 Psal. zvl.8— 11. 

: !3>oiH?3 ^3va*L ^a n^Dn niJ*? mm ^n^w 
:noab p»^ n»a t\H niaa Van ^aS no» jaV 
n«nS m^on pn nS Swp*? ^rej aTyn-i6 ^a 
: 'viD nM mnow par o^^n nnn ^jpinin : rvrw 



PaBLciz.a Aetsi2a 

Xa< T«v fa-iraoaiit' avrow XaCoi Srtp»(, T«* twtTU9wiiw arrou XaCi* iri^s;. 

And let another take his olllee [or blshopilck]. His Ushoprick let snotber taka 



Joel U. 96-32. 

Xai trrai /tira ravra, aai <kx**» ■«'* tm aviv^a. 
rofi tt9v tvi irarav vapaa, aai «f»^i|Tt««tarir •« *<•* 
w^Miv, aa* ai ^y«ri^i< vfMiv, aai af vftrCvri^i 
VM**' ivwarta ivwriartfiiverTai, aai o< Mavivvfli 
v#M>» S^a^'fif •^ovrat. Xai tiri tov{ ^owXowf ftoa 
aai ta-i rmt ^ewXat M^ ** ▼•'C kf**fm*t aaiivaif 
•■%«« aire t«v wtv^arc; ^oa. Xai imrm vt^mrm •* 
ovfarv, aai la-i ri|( yup at/ta aai wvp sai ar^ifa 
aairvaw. *0 f Xi«( f»«ra<rTAaf ^nrai tif vaort^, aai 
il TiX.^v^ dc ••/>■*, vpiv fX»iv t^* jj^i^av Xvpiev ti|v 
fuymkntf aa< i sri^arv. Xai trrai, rac tf av «riaa« 
Xjvurai TO svoiia Xvpiov «i»4i|«'ara<. 



And It Shan come to psss after those thhiga 
that I win pour out a portion of my aplrit upon vi 
flesh ; sna your sons and your aaughtera ahaU 
prophesy ; and your old men ahatt dream dreams, 
and yonr yoong men shall see visiona And on 
my servants and on my handmaids In thoae daya 
IwiUponrowtonorlioAofmy spirit Andlvrin 
exhibit wonders In the heavens and on the earth, 
blood and fire, and amoky vanoor. The eon ahall 
be turned into darzneaa, and the moon Into blood, 
before the comins of the great and ittuatrfous day 
of the Lord Andit ahaU come to pass, that who- 
soever shall can on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved 

Psal. zvi.8— U. 

Ilpoapa^ir* r»v Xvpiev iirwiriev /kov I'la wavro^ 
{ri •« li^iwv piew •mv, iva ftn ^axtvda. Aia tovto 
«v^fav9« n xuffim ^m, aai ^^'aXXiarare jj yKwTO^ 
jHOw* tri Si aai j| cmptftw umrmT»n»mo-n la-'iXa-ifi. 
*Ori ova lyaaraXii^'Kr rnv "^irxn* M»9 ti( a^M, 
ov^i ^amr Tov Snow r«« i^iiv {la^Sapav. Hyvm- 

T9W «rporwa-ev rov. 



Acta ii. 17— ei . (See Rom. r U) 

Kai florrai tv vaif lo^arai; i^tftil (Xiyn \ 
8i0{)^ laXia airo row mwnftart{ jkn ir. raw 
rapaa* aai crpe^^riurov^iv tl vln l^tw-ui il S 
^ariptf ifjHMv, xai o<^ viaffirx«« y^a* Ifartii K*- 
rai, aai Oi vpi<rSvrip9< v/tmv tnrtia invi.m 
vof rai. Xai ya ta-i to«{ JsitXtv; fnv i»i >'• -«; 
^ewXaf pio«, IV Tmtf ijiMpai; |j(f<f«i; ii^u tr.-^ 
trnvftmvcTft99 [aai rpo^vrivnvrtj.l Ia< tr% 
rtpara t» r« ewpava ar«, ■■< rv^ii* i«) n, >*, 
aarw, aiVa aai arvp aai ar/iila Kan:«. <"' 
purarrpa^ftfVTai oif raortc, ■•« « riXifsii,-aMi> 
•rpir i| txliiiv rq* lijBtpav Kapios ti|> ^i)rjxr< ib 
aai^av^. Kai oa-rai, va^ •( av irua^nr* r 
•vopia Kvpiov, vwSirtrai. 

And It shaU come to nsss inthe hs65« «^ 
God), 1 will pour out or my spirit iv*n id 1^ 
and your sons and your daugbtere shaj; pn '^ 
and your young men shall see visiooi »• 5'< 
old men uaU dream dreams : And ooo* itnai 
and on my handmaidens I jmtl pour ou j i:* 
days of my spirit : and they shall ]wo[^>( >*' 
I will ^w wonders in heaven above, vti <» 
In the earth beneath, bktod and firr, aarwa 
of amoke. The sun shaQ be turned into dutxM- 
snd the moon Into blood, before tbii cni: t^ 
notable day of the Lord come. Aod it ibJ "» 
to pass <6al whosoever shall caU oa tbf Bt:' : 
the Lord ahaU be saved 

AcUii.2&-9& ^ 

Ilpeapapiiiv Te» X«pi«» iVMa'ier ^•tl«»«^--*'" 
■a ff|ia* #io» tmr, ira nn rxktvi*. A'* '• ' 
•v^pairtu Ii capj^ia /kov, sai ^ymKkl»€•r* i ) '■*^* 
^••' iTi ^1 aai ij o-*p£ ^o«»aT««Tn»*«i i» •"',^' 
'Oti ova iT^araXai^ii; r^t '^>wx^rp:i ii> ' ' 
Ottd fvOrfirTOv S«-iov crt9 litn i^•9U^*' <?"*'' 
flra<;toi iit9( l^mns' «X>!pa«-i<$ fu i8?^'n»».»'» 
rov «p«rMiro« rov.s 



» The evangelist has here given us the sense of the prophet in short : If 
wf! suppose that xae« ovrof (ae it Is In the Hebrew MTH Opn) is to be un- 
derstood as the nominative case before riTu^xcxiy (U being not unusual 
fnr woHs that signifv a multitude to be 'oined with plund pronouns or 
ndjectivcs), and read auT-»v with an aspirateL ibe citation wfll be a good 
translation of the original, only somewnst abridged. (Dr. Randolph on 
Quoraliona, p. 31.) 

• This quniation agrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew, 
except thm what (he former renders imKifnTav ifot$ght againat\ la by 
th« evanselist rendered i mrnvan (Mey hated). Or poanbly the passage in- 
ten<Ied lo be died may be Psal. sxsiv. (xxxv. of English Bible) 19. where the 
Psalmist spealcs of those who were his enemies wrongfully :— ^i«-ov»Tf« 
Hi S-mpt»9^ vtkohate me without eauoe. (Handolph, sleott) 

> This gives the sense both of the Septuagint and the Hebrew, ezcept 
that it exprreses in the passive voice what is there spoken in the active. 
Or it may l)e Uken from Paal. zzxtv. 20. where It la expressed passively, 

thus:— Taioff-ri «wt«v i» i$ murmw eti e-uvTpiCiirfTai. He kecpelh sU thoT 

banee ; not one of them shall be broken. (Randolph, p. 3S.) 



« It is evident that the evangeBst here plainly read T^ (kin) iiu^"- 
^ (me) hi the Hebrew : But so also read thirty-aix Hebrew )fe« kJ *" 
ancient editiona And that thia Is the true reading appears bjcK' 
lows—ofMf they thaU mourn for hem. On the aothont j of ibc»« ^ 
scripts. Archbishop Newcome reads and trsnslates T*Sll Urn. Obm^ 
phets, p. 330i 8vo. edit) . , . 

* This sgrees in sense, though not in words; vritfa the Sepfoir*!' < 
is a literal translation of the Hebrew. The ooiy dtiTerMire i& ' - 
apostle anpliea to a particular person, what was epoken hyVKnl- 
enemies m the plural. (Dr. Ranodf^, p. 32.) 

s The Ck>dex Vaticanua reads /"»• Ta»Ta for •» rait irjc^'^f •"-'■ 
V The words between brsckeU are omitted hi the Codex Bess, ^ 
in the quotation of this paasage by Jerome. 

• This quotstlon is taken from the Beplnagint, but differs in f^"^ 

spectsfttim the Hebrew. For »mw is put »?»-f »/«••. TiieTn^pi'''' 

aorees with the Septuagint j the Syriac and Chaldee verHon*. v.r » 

I Hebrew. The Arabic dlflRers ftom them all : for this differeoce i»» 



I«CT. L ^ 1.) 



THE OLD 



IN THE NBW« 



1 have ma theLon ■iwB7Bbei>re ns ; beeiDM 
i is at my ligbt hand I ibaU nol be moved, 
herefore my oeart b clad» and mr flory re* 
>iceth ; my flesh aleo ebeU reec in hope. For 
tott wilt not leave my eoui in beU, nor suifer Uty 
lolf One to see eorruytion. Thou wilt ebow me 
le path of Ufe ; in thy presence !■ ftilness of Joy. 



1. Deat.xviil.15.igL 

^rtSit mm if Tp* •joa yrmo 'j^yo tf*^ 
■o-i VKp3rrT6 Trie «wMn nw frpotm i^Sh 
: wpo mic ^aj« ^d w -un^ iwe 

The hoao thy God will raise up anto thee a pro- 
het from the midst of thee^ of tny brethren, iflce 

nto me : unto him shall ye hearlcen. ^And 

. shall eome to pass, that whosoever will not 
earken unto my words which he shall speak fai 
ly name, I will require k of him. 

L Gea xi3L 18. 

And fas thy seed shall all the nations of the 
arth be bteased. 



5. Fml. il. 1, 9L 

ypp o "V j i nw-Vp im-nou o*innn p* '3^ 

Why &0 the nations raire, snd the people 
mafioe a vara thing 1 ThekinfsoftheesrthseC 
heroselves, and the mlera take counsel together, 
gainst the Loaoi and against his Anomted. 



1 foresaw tha Lord eoottnoaUy bafore me, 
because he Is st my right hsnd that I may not be 
moved. Ilierefore my heart was gladdened, and 
my tongue exuked with Joy ; moreover my flesh 
also will dwell hi hope. Forthou wilt not leave 
iDj soul in Hades tor, the mansion of deadX nor 
sutbr thhie Holy One to see oorruptioo. Thou 
hast made known to me the ways of life. Thou 
with thy pretence wlk fill me with Joy. 



Oftptirv «■ v«v al«X9«r row, 4c (^fSV 
•< kvfitf t Oaof raw* ««t»v ustwrtr^ — 






I mvifmwi it lav /m mnwrn ir» »v KmK^Tn I vfo. 

•WTOW. 

The Lord thy God will raise up for thee, flrom 
among thy brethren, a prophet uke unto me ; to 
him snail ye hearken.— And whosoever will not 
hearken to what that prophet shall speak in my 
name, I will execute Yangeanee on him. 



OeiLxxSL 1& 

T» iAm TUf ynt. 

And in thy seed shaU all the Ditkiosof the earth 
be blessed. 



FBaLU.l,Z 
*Xf an af f«»C«r iSm, ><** '^•s* a/»fXirirr»r «ava ; 

rvvnx^nvmv art to hwto »«t« tow Xw^tov, »•« »«r« rw 
Tou Xfirrov •wtow. 

Why did the natkins nge, and the people hna* 
gine (or medttate) vataa thingsl The king of the 
earth stood up (or eombinedX end the rulers 
assembled togetiier against the Lord and his 
Anobated. 



1 fbretaw the Lord alwaya befi>re my ikce, tor 
he is on my ri^ht hand, that I should iu>t be 
moved : therefore did my heart reJoice» and mj 
tongue was glad ; moreover aUo my flesh ahaU 
rest in hope : because ihou wiU not leave my soul 
in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption. Thou hast made Imown to me 
the ways of life ; thou shalt make me full of joy 
with thy countenance. 

Act8UL22,23. 
n^oenTil* v/ttv mwrrnnt Kvp«of i Saoff vftmv a» 
T«v mi»Kpm9 w/M>tr, wf t/ta* dvrou nKOwrard'a s«r» 
iTMirTM iT» mf KmKnni vf»s v/tmf. Mrrmt la, wmrm 
4^XV) ilTif ■» /i^ ■sevrii TOW irpofiiTew anatvow 
a(oXo5fiw^i|riT»i ts tou Xkow.i 

A prophet ahoU the Lord your God raise up 
unto yon, of vour brethren, like unto me : him 
shsll ye hear in all thlmn whatsoever he shall say 
unto you. And it shall come to pass, that every 
soul which will not hear tbst prophet, shall be 
destroyed fipom among the people. 

Acts i!t. 25. 

Xmt rm rw9f/utrt row tvtoktyn^rcwrmi wmrmt mX 
mrmrptmt t^j y^«. 

And fak thy seed shaU all the Undreda (i. e. 
waUona, aa being deri99d from one common 
aneettor) of the earth be blessed. 

Acts fv. 76, 26. 

*tr«T* a^^w«{«v 1 lvi|, Kttt X«o< a^aXaT^rar tcava { 
Tlmflrr^Tmv Oi fi»n\tt( rm y^et *»* ** *fXOvTac 
9wny,inrm9 tw* to awro xaTa tow Xuptow, xai xara 
TOW Xfirr»v awTOw. 

Why (fid the heathen rage, and the people ima* 

glne vain thinga. The Ungs of the earth stood up, 

and the rulers were gathered togetljer, against 

the Lord and against tails Christ (i. e. Mbsslxb, or 

one}. 



6. Gen. xii. L 

nun-Sn fan maw •jm'JTDw inwo tS-tV 

Get thee ont from thy country, and from thy _„ _ 

andred, and from thy hihefu houae, unto aland andl^m the house of tSy fatherT and oome to the kindred, and come into the land which 

hat I wiU ahow thee. land which I will show thee. show thee. 



Oen.zlLl. ^ ActsvU.3. 

B(aX5i asT«ff^€ cow sat aa tk r«9>^a«ai«c row, K(aX5a a» T^f ynf row, »mt i« rm arw>^avaiaf 

sat aa tow oiaow tow vaTpOf row* x«t law^o oif t^* row,a aa* law^o aif y^v, «» ao ro« tit^m, 
Yn*f 4* «i» roi la«(«. 

Depsrt from thy land, sad from thy kindred. Get thee out of thy coimtry, and from thT 



Gea. XV. 13, 14. Acts vii. 6^ 7. 

IlafOisow Mvrmt to rrtfftm row a* yn owa ilia, aaa *Oti arTai to rrapjua awrow irafoisov a» yn aX- 



7. Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

5;tan3jiBnS mV fwa 'XHf n*m ir^a . , . 

iaV> ^VN ^Un I1M DJ1 *1UV niMa e3"lU HnH lo«X,Mro9ri* awTowf, aai »a»Mrowriv awrowf, Ka< Xot^ih, xai lowXwrevnv avre, emi xsKorewnv it* 

' • iJL ♦«««*' II !■•« yjTK onii Tair8»r«rowr»» awTO»f,TaT^a«oria aril. To la a^Of, TaTpaHoria. Xai TOatfvOf, 4 aav {ovXawr«ri, npiv* 

• TVU Vdia WP |3"*'flMl %ajM 1^ A aat lowXawrown, *plwm lym* ^tr» la vawTa a|a« ava, a*a-av2 8ao(* xai /laraTawTa a(aXawrooTai,»a* 

Xawrorraa Att furm aroraaw^c iroXX^c XaT^awrouri faoi ao t« Tora towtm.* 



Thai thy seed sbsll be a stranger hi a land that 
I not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall 
fllict them four hundred years. And also that 
•tjon whom they shall serve will I judge : and 
Aerwarda shall cfaey come out with greet sab> 
taace. 

8. Geo. xM. V, 

: u*v29 nemsD man apj^>-n<aS vurrto 

Ail the souls of the houae of Jacobs which «•«»• 
nto £gypt, isere threeacore and ten aeols. 



Thy seed shall sojourn fai a land not their own. 
And they shall be enslaved and afflicted, and 
humbled, four hundred years. But the nation 
which they shall serve I will Judge ; and after that 
they ehall come out liither with much wealtb. 



Gen. xlvL 27. 
Ilarai 4^%a4 omov laaaC mi airaXtfowraa ^ova 
lasvC aif Atyvirr99j i^wx*< iClo^sorrairavTa, 

An the souls of Jacob's house, that went with 
Urn into Eifpt^ were seventy-flve aools. 



That his seed should sojourn In a strange land^ 
and that they ahould brine them into bondage, 
and entreat mem evil four hundred yeara. And 
the nadon, to whom they ahaO be in bondage, will 
I judge, aaid God : and after that ahall they come 
forth, and serve me hi this place. 

Acts vii. 14. 

AfromiXaf it I»rii9 /laTixaXaraTO to* vara^ 
awTOw Ia«»C >ai a'arar ti|v trvyytviimv awTOw aw 
^%aic aSlo^i|«orraira*Ta. 

Then sent JoMph, snd called his fiuher Jacob 
to hhn, and all nia kindred, threescore and 
fifteen souls. 



9. 



(See Josh. xxiv. 32.) 



Acts vii. 16. 

*0 av^raTO ACpaa/w rtftm a^^w^iow trmpm t«« 
viMv E#i/»op TOW Lwxa#i.4 

That Abraham bought for a sum of money, of 
the sons of Emmor, the Ikther of By chem. 

'• Aatosv. a&-27 Amos ▼. 25^ 28. ActsviL 42, 43. 

I» irpa^ na^Oa ^VTSnr Jn nrUDl trram **' r^ayia aai bvr»t Wf9crn9$y*»r$ ^01, oiftOf Uh r^»y*m xai ^wtmt vfmvayumra ^oi aTs 

^3 niti M-iSn m-wi rat nnan»«i • ^M-tw« •••«« Ir^MX, Tirra^anarra arn av ti| a^mtm; Xai •o'A.a- Tarrafaxorra a» th ap«f(», ei»a{ tvfanKi Xai ava* 

^ PK1 Oaa^D niaO rm OnHWI . Mt-ir^ ma CaTa t«» rK^mr tow MoXox, «•« to arr^o* to« ^aow xaCaTi mw r«i,»«« tow Moxax, «•« to arrpo. tow 

fyxn : Oa? an^Vy ICK Oa^rnN aaia Oa^oSs •'•••* 'Pai^ar, TO«f twm-bwc awT«» eOi i*-e«i|raTa ^low v^iav'Pa/i^ay, TOWf Twirev{ ou( aa-oi^rara -apo- 

aVD^^ nk6n0 OanM '**'^"'f'*"*^''^***"*"/**C******^*^*^*"*' rKwvaivawToic«ai^iTei»i« ;/»•«•»•»•<»« BaCwXa* 



ooc.O 



isj to account. Again, for niaa, my glory, is put 4 yxarra ^ow, my 
^g^ue. The SeptuMiot, Vulgate (which version of the Fsahns was made 
oia theHeptoaginc, being the Old Italic corrected), and Arabic, agree with 
« apoAle J the Chaldee and Syriac with tho Hebrew. For yar is put 
^^n^ *«i J pt. Here again the Vulgate, Arabic, and Septuagint agree. The 
rnac reads eatiabor; the true reading, Dr. Randolph conjectures, might 
trhaps be J^aWl, which the Septuagint might translate according to the 
nse wKP.p^a-tif Ail. These are but trifling differences; the most impor- 
nt in that yivn, Holy One, in the plural number, is translated by the 
eptuaglnl and cited bv the apostle, and applied to our Saviour in the sin- 
iilar, Tor ,r„, row, 7%ine Holy One. Thfa readUig is confirmed by the 
IT* **^™*'»'nw/eeding, by all the ancient versions, and by one hundred 
id eighty of the beat HebrewMSS., and it is required by the sense. The 
.aaontcs have marked their own reading as doubtful. See Kennicott's 
•wer/^ n *°** *^ *^' Diaseitatio GeneraUi^ f 17. Randolph, p. 32. 

* This expresses the sense both of the Hebrew and Septuagint, but not 
IP wonis; It may possibly bo taken from soff e other tnudaUon or para- 
YlSf • (^' Randolph, 33.) *^ 

* The Codex lAodlanus and some other HSS. after Iheee WDids add. »•• 

* »•• oiiai, TOW rarf Of row, ss In the SeptUSgUlt 



• It seems to have been Stephen'a design to give a short account of the 
conduct of God towards the cnildren of Israel In this he does not confine 
himself to the words of Moses, but abridges his history, and somelimea 
adds a clauae by way of expUcation. The present citation agrees very 
nearly with the Hebrew. It only adds, aiiriv i eio( : and again, k«*< xmt^iv. 
rewr* ^oi aw t« rewa towt« : wMch seems to refer to v. 16. where it is 
said, they ehall eome hither again. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 33.) 

* m this quotation there ia a very considerable error in the copiea of the 
New Testament ; and some commentatora have auppoaed that Abraham's 
purchaae of a piece of land of the children of Heth, for a sepulchre, was 
alluded to. But this is clearly a miatake. It ia most probably as Bishop 
Pearce (in loc.) and Dr. Randolph (p. 33.) have conjectured that AC^aa^t la 
an interpolation, which has crept into the text from the margin. If, there- 
fore, we omit this name, the sense will run very clearly thus :So Jacob 
teent down into Egypt anddied, he and ourfathere. And they (our fathers) 
were carried over tnto Sychem, and laid in the eepukhre, whieh he (Jacob) 
bought for a eum of money of the eone of Emmor the father of Syehem. 
See Josh. xxiv. 32. and Dr. Whitby on Acts vJI. 16. 

^ • This seeros to be taken from the Septuagint, though with aome varia- 
tion. The only considerable difference is that we here read Bae«x«vo(, 
Babylon, instead of A »;*»»•», Damaeeue, In the Septuagint. The Hebrew 
and all the ancient versions read Damsscua, as also do one or two manu- 
scrlpu ; and this seems to be the truo reading. The Septuaghit agrees in 



800 

R«fe 76 offered unto dm ncriftcei and offer- 
tof i^ to the wHdemeai, forty jears, O boime of 
Israel 1 But ye have borne the tabernacle of your 
Moloch and Chian, your images, the star of yonr 
god which ye made to Tooraelrea. Therefore I 
will canae yoa to go loto capdTity beyond Da* 
maacuB. 

61. Isa. IzTl. 1, 2. 

nnvp ^T rhtrhrrm 

Thaa aalth the Loan, the heaven ia my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool : where m the house 
thiU ye build unto me 1 And where ia the place 
<^my resti For all those thinga hath mine hand 
made. 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 

Did yoa, O bouse of Israel, offer to me \mmt- 
offerings and sacrlfioes fony years in the wilder- 
ness 1 Ton have, indeed, taken up the tent of 
Moloch, and the star of your god RalphaiH-thoBe 
types of them which you have made for your- 
aelTes. Therelbre I wiU remoTO you beyood 
Damaacua. 



0«r 
yn i 



Iaa:Unri.l,2. 

IlavTii ymp rmvrm aveiiirtv n Xttf /M«. 

Thus salth the Lord, The heaven Is my throne, 
and the earth mv footstool What sort of an 
house will ye build me 1 And of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest Y For all these things my 
hand hath made. 



(Paet L Cu». ? 

Oye boiue of Israel, ham ye ofoedtoist 
sisin beaata and sscrtfiees, forty yean In Hn- vi 
deroesst Yea, ye took np the tabcniMic s 
Moloch, and the star of your fod Reapia 
figures which ye made to worship '^/iec wl 
wiU caiTj yoa away beyond Bri>yko. 



ActsviL49'90. 
'O wpmv9s /iot ^f9t, nh yn •««n|i:tr» 

mlmv /now iroiev »(s«v «*««f«^4nTi ^it; uy* 

Xi*p/>*« av*i«v* rmorm varra ; 

Heaven ia my thronei and eaith at mj fima«l 
what house will ye buUdmel suthtbcLoni:« 
what ia the place of my rest 1 HatboptOT^ 
made all these things Y 



ActBvUl.aB,a3. 

•0« rf •Carov iw» Tpmynw «xfir, ■«■ if «^ 
iratrtov ro« nnpovrtt avro* a^ms;, »«T«f -n 
uroiyn re rro/»a avre*. £» m TsnttMni mn 
9 sp«ri( avrev iffSii* t^f it ytumw avrcar*; t.iji 
riTMt ; St* aipcTai are Twf ^f ^ ^wn nr'.tjk 

He was led aa a aheep to the iliqihier, wi 
like a lamb dumb before his shearer, aa offati 
be not his mouth. In his humiliaiioo his jut 
ment was tak«i away, and who tbiU decJve k;3 
generation 1 for his Ufe la taken fromtlM eu& 

AcUziU.22. 

Ev^v AaC(^ rey r ew Itmt, a*S^^ mts rir la^ 

f *av /tev, i( vetiin* vavra ra ^tUfura ^ts. 

I have foond David the aan of Jcm, aoatato 
my own heart, which shaU fulfil d ay mL 

6L Psal. H.7. Psal. IL 7. ActaziU.a3. 

Thou art my Bon, this <tey have I begotten thee. Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. Thou art my Son, thia day have 1 l)4aaaikK 



IHi. 7, 8. 

•6) trsho mnj ^m*? Sn-w Sai* rraeh two 

He Is brooght aa a lamb to the alaughter ; and 
as a aheep before her shearers is dumb, ao he 
openeth not his mouth. He was taken from prison 
and from ju(tement; and who ahall declare his 
generation ; for he was cut off out of the land of 
the living. 

68. (See Paal. IttiIt. 20. and 1 Sam. xiU. 14.) 



liU.7. 

'Q^ wpeCarer e«-« r^myn* SX^, ma< 4s aftvof 
ivamev rev at i^eirref a^wve^, evra^ ova avei^i* re 
rro^a. X» r^ rmwuvrnvat li »f *ric avrew «f&i|* rn* 
^iviav avrev ri( {i^ynerirai j en atfira* aa-e t«c 
ynf li ^w^ avrev. 

He waa led as a sheep to the alaoghter, and aa 
a lamb before ita ahearer is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. In his humiliation hla legal trial 
was taken away. Who will declare hia manner 
oflifel Becaoae hia Ufe was taken from the earth. 



66. Ica.lv. 3. 

cnjDwn nn 'tdh vh\p mna toV nn"oin 

I will make an everiasting covenant with you, 
even the sure merclea of David. 



66. Hab. i. 6. 

>f D SyD-^3 won vronm lo^am o^wa im 
: nDD>"^3 w'Dttn i6 03«D<a 

. Behold ye, among the heathen, and regard, and 
wonder rearvellou«y ; for I will work a work in 
your days, which ye will not believe, though it be 
lold you. 

j7. Isa. zliz. 6. 

I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
(bat tliou mayest be my salvation unto the enda 
of the earth. 

6a Amos is. 11, 12. 

^mns) rhosn i^n nDtmn o»pK nvm wa 
:qSij ido n^PJai irpn vno%Ti in^xno"nn 

In that day win I raise up the tabernacle of 
David, that is fallen; and I will close up the 
breaches thereof; and I will raise op his ruins, 
and I will build it as In the days of old : That they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the 
heathen, which are called by my name, saith the 
Lono, that doeth this. 



Isa. Iv. 3. 

Xai iimSnT9fimt v^*v itminiinr ataviev^-^ra iria 
Aavtf ra virra. 

And I wUl make with you sn everlaatio^ cove- 
nant,— the gradoua promises to David, which are 
fidthfuL 

Hab. 1. & 
Ifare ot aara^^v^rai, Ka< ■a'*6xe4r«re| aai 
^av^ia^arf ^av/*a^ia, aat a^avirfliiTi' Iter* afy»» 
*ym ipya^oftai iv vt( ji/eifa«c v/*«iv, A ev fm vtr- 
rivvqrf. ear rtf$t^S^^y^r^l. 

Behold, ve deapisera, snd view intently, and 
be amasea at wonderful things, and vamah (or 
periahX For in your daya I am doing a work, 
which ye will not believe, though one tell you. 

laa. zUjc 6. 

Tiffisa Tt ai( pmg ttvmVf rev <ira< n aif rmr^. 
f*mv ia»s <v7(arev ri|( ynt, 

1 have appointed thee for the Haht of the na^ 
tiona, that thou mayest be for auvation to the 
foitheat parte of the earth. 

Amoa iz. li, 12. 
Ep r« nfupm izttvn avarriie^v rup ont^viiv Aavtf 
ri|» sriirrwxviar, xai mvttutit/ttirm ra viirT<*sera 
avTi|(, Ka4 ra aartraa^/iiira avrifc avaa^ifr«, nmt 
mvittiSofuiTv avTi|*, aa0«( a/ jj^pat rev aiavec 
'Ova; ia^i|r^r«n* ei aaraXeia'ei rav avCpavav, 
aa* a-arra ra tSvir, e^' ov( $wi*nKnTmt re ero/»a 
/tev ir* avrevf, Ktytt Xvpie; i wotmp a-avra ravra. 

In that dav I will raise up the tabernacle of 
David, which hath fiJlen ; I will rebuild thoae 
parte of it which have fallen to decay, and repair 
what have t>een demoUahed. I will indeed rebuild 
It aa In the daya of old, that the reat of mankind 
mav aeek [the Lord], even all the nadona who are 
called by my name, aaith the Lord, who doth all 
these tmnga. 



Acta zHL 3i 
Aan* vfuvrm 4^«a AmCttrm rtrrs. 

IwiU give you the sure mercies ofDmL 



Act8ziii.41. 
If ire ef aara^pevvrat,* tm* ^mjurtti, u. 
a9ai>«r9i|Ti* ir* fayev tyw ifyl^tfMt n rt^im- 
patcv/cav, tfy^v m*•v^^^ a-irTfe«^ri,iwTi{n}«< 
yurai wA»»f. 

Behold, ye deapiaera, and wonder and p^rd: 
for I work a work in your days, aweit vb^va 
shall in no wise believe, tbmi^ aoNo ikckci 
onto yon. 

AetBzai.47. 

Ts5«Jsa re e<c ^«f ttfvwv, rev nta* rtmnrr 
ptm lac erxarev -r^f ynt.* 

I have aet thee to be a Ugbtoffhe Ocathiia 
thou sbouldeat be for Mlvadon nate (be adt « 
the earth. 

Aetszv.16,17. 

Mira ravra avarrpi^'*, «•• B»tiMfi«tf»'» 
raifvil* AaCif r^v ««a-rw«v«air, xai ti ••nnu- 
/Hiva avri|( aveiaeleft^ra,' aai atsfirf* *i^ 
*Oitmt a* t*}^nTnrm^tf ei aaraVem* T«»aJf»« 
rev Kvpiev, «ai »arra ra »6im 19* •H i»««»" 
re e*o/ta pts la-* avrac, X»ye« bf »( • »«•* »'■* 
vavra.S 

After this I wtU return and build i<M » 
tabernacle of David, which is f|Il« d®*?!?] 
will build op again the mfaia thereof, tnH**" 
it up : that the residue of men migbt »m ^ 
the liord, and aU the GentOea upon vkic s? 
name ia called, aaith the Lord, «Im> ()o(^>- 
theae things. 



tPL Ezod.zzii. 27.(28. of Ettgliah version.) 

Thou ahalt not ... . curae the ruler of thy 
people. 



Bzod. zzii. 93 Acta zzliL S. 

Apxfvra rev Xaev vtv eu saxa« ipiic Apxevra rva Xaev rev eva ipnf »•■^• 

Thou ahalt not apeak evil of the ruler of thy Tliou ahak not speak evil of the niler «f ^ 

people. peof^e. 



aenae, though not literally, with the Hebrew. * Pai^av, or ' '•/(^••'i waa the 

name of the same idol in &ypt, which was called pa (canm) in Syria, 
and represented theplanct aatam. See Hammond, Lud. de Dieu. Annou 
Lowth on Amoa v. 25. Spencer de Ijcg. Reb. 1. ill. c. 3. Michaells, Sup- 
plem. ad Lez. Heb. p. 1225. (Randolph, p. 34.) The apparent variance be- 
twepn the prophet and Stephen is or no moment ; as the prophecv was 
fulfilled by Salmaneser, kinj; of Assyria, carryinz the people of Israel both 
beyond iMmascufi and Babylon, into the cities of the Medes. See 2 Kings 
xvii. 6. (Dr. Randolph.) 

< The quotation is here made from the Septnagint with no material varia- 
tion ; the pronouns avreir and avrev (Aim and Ma) are added by the sacred 
historian ; the latter twke. The variation from the present Hebrew text 
is greater, bnt not so great as to effect the general Import of the pasaage. 
(Scott, Randolph.) This quotation agrees ezactly with tne Alezandrlne MS. 
of the Septoagint Some M8S. of the Acts follow the Alezandrian, and 
■ome the Vatican MS. 



a Some MSS. addxai la-iCXi^^ari after aara^peMrai.asintheSfpjjJ 

• *o is the reading of nineteen MBS., five of which are oflb« ri»" 

• This quotation Is the reading of the Alezandrlne copy of J>« *^ 
gint, and is a literal rendering of the Hebrew, merely omiitl^ '^iP-nn 
my; aatvation, instead of my ealvation. The Vatican MB. (fiS-?™ "" 
much. ^ _ ^ ^-t kg 

• This quotation, bi general, seema to be taken from the f^V^^^ 
with several verbal vartationa. The paasaae, however, y«n«,^^ 
rlaUy from the Hebrew, e^eclally In the clauae, 7^ Mf »''«*' J *« 
may aeek after the Lord; which, in 0\e authoriaed English »«fy«L 
the Hebrew, la rendered. That they maypoaaeaa the remiunfV^^ 
The Septnagint tranalatora evidentiy read ITTT (Tina««tr> m 
(jmomto) and vrm (adom) not OnH (mou); and the qwrtfioo oit^' 
apostie or the evangeUcal historian, accordlBg to tiiat reMiAftr^"" 

I Mnetion to it (ScotL) 



6«CT. L § I.] 

70 Bab.U.4. 

Tbe just aliall live hj bis fatth- 



THE OLD TESTAKENT IN THE NEW. 

Hab.U.4. 
But the joflt Shan live by faith in me. 



'I. 



My name condnoaHy eveiy day U blasphemed 



72. PsaL U. 6. (4. of Englisb version.) 

Tlial thou mlfbtest be Jastified when then 
^Malcest, and be clear vrhen thoa Jwlgest 



TSl 



Iaa.liL6. 

IF TOIf ftMn. 

On yoor aeoonnt my name is etmtiniiaUy re> 
vUed amom the nattonsL 

P8aLlL4. 
'0«M( •» ftKiiiatits ■V T«tf ktyotf roV| s»« 
»iBi|cni$ IV tm K^tir«rtf«i «■•. 

8o that tboa mayest be jastified in thy nyinge^ 
and overcome when thou art judged. 



Rom. i. 17. 

*0 ^1 flSmOC IX VITTIMft ^imTMl, 

The j ost shall live by faith. 
Rom. U. 2L 



Ta 



To v«f sir0/«« Tov Oiov f <' uiu«{ /SXAr^^^iirtfi iv 
If ijvin.a 

For the name of God is blasphemed among tlw 
QentUes through you. 

Rom. ULC 

'Osrmf mv it»uim6ns ir retf X0}^«i{ row, aai 

VIKIfT^dV r« X^lVIT^MI 9-1. i 

liiat thou mightegt be juitified in thy sayings 
and mightest overcome when thou art judged. 



Gen. zv. 6. Gen xv. 6. Rom. iv. 3. 

And he believed in the Lenn, and he counted And Abram believed Ood^ and it was counted And Abraham believed God, and it was counted 
t to him for righteousness. liim for righteousness. to him for righteousness. 



ri. PaaL xiv. 1-3. 

w "jan :irn^K-nit vm h>otra rM rDxrh 
I inH oa ^»n aurrwp pn Mrh^i nn^ 

T^ere <• none that doeth good. The Lord 
ooked down from heaven upon the children of 
ueo ; to see if there vtkre any tliat did under* 
staod and seek God. They are all gone aside ; 
:hey are €til together become filthy : Mere ia none 
Jut docth good, no, not one. 



Peal. zlv. 1-d. 

0«x »rrt «•!•» x^nrfxi^Tm^ ovx imv fwf {»•(. 
X»«iO{ ix r»« MMvav f iixv^av ••■« T«Uf vio«c tmv 

•»0pM9r»l», TOW lAKV It IVTt 9%lHmV^ ^ IX^^TM* T«V 

tfiev. ILivri( •(ixXiirav, a^a 4%piiM9i|e'av' ovx avn-i 
«-e4Mvxpi|«rT0Ti|T«, ovx irriir |«( ivo(. 

There is none who doeth good: no, not one. 
The Lord looked down from heaven on the chil* 
dren of men, to see if any had understanding or 
were seeking God. They had all gone aside, they 
were altogether l>ecome vile. There is none who 
doeth good, no, not one. 



^ PsaL V. 10. (9. of English version.) PsaL v. 9. 

v«yhrx> axip'? orvi mnima» '^•*"* •Miiy/«i»o« a kMf»rl ••tuv Ta«f yx«r- 

* ^ r«<c avrnv i«eXievr«v. 

Their throat is an open sepulchre, they flatter Their throat ia an open sepulchre ; with their 

vith their tongue. tongue they luive practised deceit 



% 



PsaL czL 4. (?. of English version.) 

YD^nov nnn aiv^ nsn 

Adders' poison U under their lips. 



7. 



Psal. X. 7. 

niDTDi hSo in^fl r6ii 

His mouth is full of cursing and deceit 



3. 



Isa. lix. 7, 8. 

Th«>ir feet run to evil, and they make haste to 

iied innocent blood Wasting and destruction 

re in their paths. The way of peace they Imow 
vol. 



PsaL cxxxix. 3. (cxL3. of Engliah Bible.) 

lof mrwttm* v«o t« X'*M ■»*■«. 

The poison of asps ia under their lips. 



PsaL ix. 7. [2d series of verses.] 
0« •fMf TO mfut «vTO« yi/ti* xMi nxpi«(. 

His month is flill of cursing and bittemess. 

Isa. fix 7, 8. 
07 i» «o^i( avTMv ivi rernpiair rpixo«ri, tm%i. 
roi ixxtdi mt/ tm X vwT»tfi/m *»t TxXaiirwpix i» 
T«if &{'•«( aurav. Kai o^ev itpi|vi|( ovx ei^an. 

Their feet run to eviL they are swift to shed 
blood.-~I>estruction and misery are in their 
ways, and the way of peace they do not know. 



Rom. lU. 10-12. 
Oux irri ^(xaiO(, owJ^i ii(, Ovx fmv I trvvttit' 
owx irrtv i ix^i|t«v to» 6iev. name •(•xX*v«Vf 
a^a. iixpii«6i|Tav' owx itti aroiav Xf^Tr<i^^TmJ Ovx 
•0-T<* j»( iro;.* 

Iliere is not one righteous ; no, not one : there 
is none that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God. They are all gone out of the 
way ; they are altogether become unprofitable; 



togethf 
doe A 



there is none that dbeA good ; no, not one. 



Rom ill. 13. 

Tn^Of aviay^avoc i Xapvyjg avraf rmtf ykmr^ 
Tmtf BvrwvifoXievrair.o 

Their throat is an open sepulchre ; with thdr 
toogues they have used deceit 



Rom. ilL 13. 

lof a«*n^av vro ra Xi«Xi| avTav.* 

The poison of asps (a Tenomovs 
penO (9 under theur lips. 



of 



Rom. Hi. 14.* 

*C«ro rroftu «ip«( xa« vixpiagyi/ui.S 

Whoso mouth is tail of cursing and bittemeML 



I. ZwrpiMia 
•tr' Kmt it99 



Rom. iii. IB— 17.^ 
0^ii{ et 9roJi( avToiv ixxox «t/<a. 
xai r»Kmitra»fi» «v rai$ Hatg aur«t 
lipi|vi|( ovx iyvmT»¥,* 

Their feet are swift to shed blood. Destruction 
and misery are in their ways ; and the way of 
peace they have not known. 



3. 



PsaL xxxvL 2. (1. of English version.) 
TJiere ia no fear of God before his eyes. 



9. Psal. xxxil. ], 2. 

pp ^h nw arm 

Blessed ia k§ uhoae transigressiim ia foigiven, 
home sin ia covered. 

HIessed is the man unto whom the Lord im- 
Qleth not iniquity. 

1. Gen. xvii. 6. 

A fother of many nations have I made thee. 



Gen. XV. 6. 



S<> shall thy seed be. 



: ipni mn» na 



Psal. XXXV. 1. (xxxvl. L of English Bible.) 
Owx a«-r« ^oCo( Oio« aaivarr* rmv o^tfaX/MV 
avrov. 

There Is no fear of God before his eyes. 
Psal. xxxiLl,2. 

Maxaptoi Av a^iSurav ml ave#iia<, xa« J* insa- 
X.«^#i|flrav ml aptapriai. Maaapiof apqp ^ o« pcq 
Xevtnirat K»pio< aptaprtav. 

Happy are they, whose taiiquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered. Happy ia the roan, 
to whom (to whose account) the Lord will not 
impute (or charge) sin. 

Gen. xviL 6. 
ITaripa roXXa* iSywi; riSiixa ri. 

I have made thee the fother of many nations. 

C^en. XV. 6. 
OvTMf irrai roTwtpftm rov. 

So shall thy aeed be. 



Rom. iii. la 
Ovx $TTt ^oCo( Oiov amvavri r«v o^taX#MOV 

There is no fear of God before Cheir eyes. 
Rom. Iv. 7, 8. 

Maxapioi iw a^ifiiirai' ai avepiiat, xai iv iwt*m 
Xv^$4rav ai apMpriai* MaxaptOf avifp ^ ov pm 
XeviriiTai Kvpiot s/tapna*. 

Blessed are they, whose sins are forgiven, and 
whose iniquities are covered. 

Blessed ia the man to whom the Lord vrill not 
impute sin. 

Rom. iv. 17. 

Xlarapa woXXw iSrav ri0iixa ra. 

A father of many nadons have I mads thee. 

Rom. iv. 18L 
OvTMC iffTai TO mppia rov. 

8o shall thy seed be. 



Psal. xiiv. 22. 

inas IW3 U3»ru oi'n-^a ujnin yhr^o 

For thy sako we arc killed all the day long ; 
; are counted as abeep for the slaughter. 

t Xbe Codex Ephremi (or Regius) haa juov after srtmwc, as in the Sep* 

letnt ; which reading was in the MS. consulted by the author of the Phi* 

leriian or latrr Syriac version, and also by Eusebios and Jerome. 

» In thIsquoUktioD from the Septuaglot, tov eiov {qfGod)^ is substituted 

:>*--" (my) ; an^l the words !► toi? icr»iB-» (among the nali(ma\ are added 

tfi«» Hebrew in tlieSeptuagint (Scott, Randolph.) 

■ Thif) is taken from the Septuagint, which agrees with the Hebrew. 

u; Greek translators render nam (Tizxen) thou mayeat he clear or pure 
•r««^a^«, thou mayeat overcome ; for •* to be clear in judgment," or to be 
quitted, is " to overcome." (Randolph, Scott) 

• The former part of this oaotation is an abridgment of the Septuagint, 
t agreeing in meaning with the Hebrew. It is rather an abridgment. 
le lauer part is exactly from the Septuagint The Hebrew word ren- 
red in our version they are become JUthy, and which signifies to be hath- 
ft*' or p^itrid, is In the Septuagint rendered i«zp»»«S>i«-»», they are become 
f/r^/Uable, This the apostle retains. It is not so forcible ss the He- 



T«r fpM^ar* 



PsaLxliv.22. Rom.vliL36. 

'Ort inxa rov ^mvmrivfut,* tX^v ri|V Ifpiipi^' *Oti Ivixa rov 3>avaT0viHi$a jx^r 

$KaytT9nfnv i( a-poCara T^my-ffg. iXevtHiipiir J< vpoCarar^Bync. 

For, for thy sake we are killed all the day long, For thy sake we are killed all the day long , 
and accounted as sheep for the slaughter. We are accounted aa aheep for the slaughter. 



brew, but is sufficient for his argument; and it cannot be supposed that 
many of the Christiana at Rome had any other Scriptures except the Sep- 
tuagint (Scott) 

• These verses (in Rom. iii. 13—17.) are interpolated in Psalm xiii. be- 
tween verses 3. and 4. of the modem printed editions of the Vatican Sep- 
tua^nt ; but they are only in the margin of the Vatican Manuaeript.— 
" Vatlcanus in hiec verba, quae sunt ad marginem et non In texlu conscripta, 

hSBC notat: Ov^a^ou »nvT»t r»v YaX/i3>i>* rroitv St S AirorreXo; iiXq^fv av* 

revs ^qTHTiev." (Montfaucon, Oriffenis Herapla, torn. i. p. 492.) These 
verses are not In the Alexandrine MS. of the Sepluagint. They are, how- 
ever, found In the Latin Vulgate translation uf Psalm xiii., either interpo- 
lated, or copied from some Interpolated MS. of the Septuagint 

• This quotation agrees with the Septuagint which also agrees with the 

Hebrew, exceptins that the Greek translators have rendered nw 
(MtaaniTH), deceit, by x-opoc, bittemess. Dr. Randolph and Mr. ffoott eon 

Jecture that they read HTilD (MeaoBOTB). 



; jnr tS unpi pnra 'D 

For, in Isaac, ahall thy aeed be called. 
GB. Gen. rrlfl. 10. 

ryyvh p rni-ii nvi rya yhm awK aw 

TTWH 

I wUl eertalnly retnm to thee accordinc to the 

lime of life; and lo, Sarah thy wife ahall have a 



TABLE8 OF QUOTATIONS FROM 

Gen. xn. 12. 
*Oti $9 lrmm» ^lK^i^9lrmt rei rw§fftm. 

For in Isaac shall thy seed be called. 
Gen. zviii. la 

JIvavarr^^M* it^wt rf»( 9t bbtm t»« ftM^v row 
r%9 if« itfaf, «•« ii*i «i«v S»f^ t T^t'^ v««. 

I win retom to thee abooft this time tw^lre* 
month ; andSarah, thy wife, ahalllisre a ton. 



[PxiTlCiu.l 

RooLix.?. 

AKK* •» Irmm* «\i|S^iTa4 rtt m|pa. 

But, in Isaac ahall thy aeedbecalUd 
Rett. iz.9L 

At this time wiU I come, and Ski All tai 



8S. Gen. zzr. 23. 

Die elder diaU senre the younger. 
8r. Mai. 1.2,3. 

:inK)v WTT^m :apjr«-nM amti 

i loved Jacob, and I hated Esau. 
8BL Ezod. zzxHi. 19. 

tvmnm Tjwmit ^nnmi fmc nwt mt ^rum 

I will be fracloQs to whom I will be graeioos, 
and I will show mercy on whom I will ahow 
mercy. 

89. Ezod ix. 16. 

•jmnn niapa iirnopn nw i^a oVwi 

For this cause have I raised thee up, Ibr to 
allow in thee my power, and that my name may 
be declared throughout all the earth. 



Gen. ZZV.23. 
And the elder shall serve the younger. 

Mali. 2, 3. 
Jm* %ymin{rm rfl» IaswC, Toy »«i Hrm ojniriicrw. 

Yet I loved Jacob, and hated Esan. 



Rom.iz.12. 

*0 /KK^w ^e»X<ont ry iXsrnti. 

The elder shall serve the yoanger. 
Bcm.iz.13. 

Too ImkmC hy»9h9»^ to» fi Hrm i^unrt. 

Jacob have I loved, bat Esaa hat I )ui«j. 



Ezod. zzziii. 19. itom. ix. ]& 

OIMTIIM. 

1 will have mercy on whom I (rfease to have I will have mercy on whoa I vUl tttrecKp; 
mercv ; and I will nave compaasioo on irtiooiso* and 1 will have compassion on wfaoo I vi^ii'i 
ever I compassionate. compassion. 



Ezod.ix 16. 

tMt lOIKfV TOVTOV ^IfTHpftf^r. IVB l«Xoig«t^M« OV 

re< Ti|ip trxw A*^**! *"' irwfi OiciyyiXii to ovo/ui 
^Ott If v«ry Tf y%. 

But thou hast been preserved for this purpose, 

that by thee I might dispbty my power, and that ^ . , 

my name may tw celebrated throughout all the name might be declared throofhootd die e«iti 
earth. 



Rom. ix 17. 

E<( tlVTO TO«TO •(H^df* r«, era; iiJii.a^, n 

re< TI|V S«VB#ltV /iOU, «S^«7M( Ita^JrOfr) :it^] 

^ev IV vsrf T| y%. 

For this same porpose have 1 rasaf tW t.p 
that I might show my power in iJ)(e,ud(*ui (s| 



90. 



Hos. iL 23. (Heb. 25.) 



nmt 

I will have merer upon her that had not ob- 
tained mercy, and I win say to them which were 
not my people, Thou art my people. 

9 ] . Hos. il. 1. (1 10. of English Version.) 

And it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said onto them, ve are not my 
people, there it anall be said unto them, ye are the 
eons of the living God. 

9?. Isa.z. 22,231 

aiBPi 1H9 u*n Sma Sktt^ idjj n*m)M o 
nx"vui nSa ^a :,Tf>n» i^aw fi-n jvSa la 
:f-wn -"ya aipa npp nwax mn* ^rtw 

For though thy people Israel be aa the sand of 
the sea, yet a remnant of them shall retnro : the 
consumption decreed shall overflow with right- 
eousness. For the Lord Ood of If oats shall maice 
a consumption, even determined in the midst of 
all the land. 

93. Isa. i. 9. 

moa Dpoa tibp vb tpvi nwai nvr <SiS 

Except the Lobd of Hosts liad left us a very 
■mall remnant, we should have been aa Sodom, 
and we should have been lilce unto Gomorrah. 

M. Isa. viii. 14. 

S)t^r^ 'na ^iv^ Swan niiSi i\n |ai6> 



Hos. il. 23. 

X«i •^•«'««« Ti|v OHK ^ymw^iu»^v^ KM* t^M TV e« 
Xny ^00, A«9( /ftO« ti rw. 



And I will love her who was not beloved ; and 
to them who were not my people, I win say. Thou 
art my people. 

Hos. i., 10. 

Xjtt irT»i, iv Ty Tory, e« tfPi9n avTOif, Ov X«oc 
^«» v^i*(, *K^t^r99Tmt am* rnvrtt vim Boow (•rro;. 

But it shall come to pass thst, in the place 
where it was said, *' Te are not mv people," they 
shall be called children of the livmg God. 



Isa. z. 23; 28. 

Hat f MV yiviirsi | A.»e( trfnX if | •/^/^•t fnt 
^ftXurr^c, TO *»vmK»tftft» mvrmt ^w-^mra*. Ao- 
y9v TrtviiK»p x*< rvvTi^vwv tv i'lftaiorvvy* frt 
Xe^ov ^voTtT^iiiUvoo MJtfttt «oii|r«* <v t^ oibov- 

Though the people of Israel be as the sand of 
the ses, a remnant of them shall be saved. He ia 
closing an acoonnl|and making a deduction with 
aaving goodness. Because with the whole land 
the Lord will make a reckoning from which a 
deduction l»th been made. 

Isa. i. 9. 
K«i 01 /Kn Xv^iOf ^mQmmi »y*mr»Kttr$w n/nv mf- 
^•, if XtSt/tm mw lyt^nintuVf s«i it To^e^a m 

lt^OI»$l|tt*V. 

Had not the Lord of Hosts left ns a seed, we 
shouM have been as dodom, and made like Go- 
morrah. 



Rom. iz. 2bi 

K»KiTw Tov ow Xaov f**«, '^••f p*«' to* t^ •■ 
wyuwmnivntf nymwn/itvnv. 

I win can them mv people which ««rrr >- r 
people ; and her beloved which ww m ltt.fr. 



Ram.iz.aS. 
ILii orTM, oT T^ Tovy Ov tf^in Mrs**. Ol lA 
fttv w/ft«ic, oxii aX«li|*«OT«* MM 9iM (>m{. 

And it shatt come to pan, (Aof io tlte fha 
where it was said onto them. Ye «r «> .- 
people : there shaU they be called (be clJri 
of the living God. 

Rom. iz.2r, S8L 

K»9 n i a^i^AM( T»y «iw>, Wpuik i; i i-^"* 

^aXaonrnf, to aaraXoi/oa r»i»nTi»- *"}•?• 

rvvTiX** aai o^im^vwv •• Ji««»»#*f|' «'"^ 

«WT«T^«^ivey iromo^i X»f*t! *'* *<> }"<•* ' 

Though the nioaber of the chadres ^In' 
be as the sand of the sea, a rtm^ti f*;^ 
saved : for be wiO finish the work, sid ca ^'tf 
in righteousness : beeauae a abort son t^i^ 
Lord make upon the earth. I 



IUMn.iz.29. 

El ^if Kvfioc ZaCavC tyxmriKtrtf'*'"^^ 
A( XcStfi-* a» i^fv«8i|#Mv, »«« it r«^-f" •'•*• 

Ezcept the Lord of Sabaoih hMl Wl"''^ 
vre bad been as&Kl(Nna,aod baeoauttttv 
Gomorrah. 



viU. 14. 

Xai ovx it Xf9o« vf09>ao/H^«T< fl-vTavTorirt i, 
ovio if wtrfMt vTM/taTi. 



He ahall be for a stone of stumbling, and And ye shaH not run against a stumbUng stone, 

a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel. nor as imder a falling rock. 



96- Isa. zzvUi. 16. Isa. zzvill. 16. 

nam nipi niD ma tan ran \\*t2 no* •ijn #'*••» 'y •f'Caxx- $»« rm sr%it»\f zi.* xi5o» 

, ' '. a-oXuriXn, fftXiHTOv, axpe^^MViaiev, ivrijHOv, (if Ta 

• ■T^m M7 p&KDTI IPIO ^a^a)L«a aoTi|(, aai WirTiVMV OV /(i| xara<erxvv6i!. 



Roai.iz.33. 

riT^av raavf aXo«* »a» iraf o »»•■«»*•* "*»*| 

xaraitf'Xwi'Siiff-iTai.a 

Behold I lay in Bico a ammbliDCttw 
of offence ; and whosoever belicT«tb'- 
not be ashamed. .. . . 

See also Rom. z. 11., and iPet !!.(.' 






*■ St. Paul here seems to have made uae of eome other translation, diflfer- 
eat from any we now have ,- it agreea in aense both with the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew. The most remarkable difference from the Heorew is 
that n^n n^a is rendered xara rev saifsv tovtov. They seem to have 

read it nm, as the same thing ia ezpressed Gen. zvli. 21. The Bamaritan 
agrees with the Hebrew. The Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic veraions agree 
with the Septuagint. However, the smae of the prophecy, both Mniys, is 
much tiic same, that Sarah should have a aon at the tune of life, or at the 
return of time nezt year. (Dr. Ran<ioIph on the Quotations, p. 36.) 

* Thia quotation agrees nearly with the Septuagint, and stlU more nearly 
with the Arabic They differ in several particnlara from the Hebrew, but 
the general sense is tlie same. The prophet foretells a great destruction 
«f the children of Israel, but not a total one ; a femnant ehauld return and 
be eaved; the aposde very aptly appliea this to the times of the Gospel, 
when some few of the Jews believed, and were aaved, and a signal destruc- 
ibn came upon the rest. It is worthy of observation, that the ezpresalona 



here in Isaiah are the same as we find in Dan. ir wberr tbe d 
of Jerusalem ia foretold. See this prophecy and the app'K"-*'^^' ,' 
ezplained by Bishop Newton, Diaaertationa on the Prophecjrt,*^' i 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 36.) • .w^,- 

• The quotation in Ron». Iz. 3^. is taken from two placM n th', 
of Isaiah. St. Panl, in order lo prove that the Jew* in f 'n^'*/', 
cast off, and only those among them who believed ahooW b« m^ 
to two pasfiages in the prophet Isaiah, of which he qaotf « sxr 
were sufficient to prove his point. The first citatioD V"^^ * ' 
brew. The Septuagint differs widely. Tlie other citanoo a^^ 
with the Septuagint; it differa from the Hebrew ooljin iwS^" 
Septuagint ••Ta»<r%i»vdii«Ta«, MhaU be ashamed, which w »w «^ ■ 
of the Arabic verston. They seem to have read in Uie oriiioil ^''^^ 
Instead of B'^m (vncHiaH). (Dr. Randolph on Qaotatjw* p » ^ '^ , 
tation in Rom. z. 13. ayreea with the latter clanae oflaa mm* 
whole of which also agrees the quotation in 1 PeC u. o. 
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Behold I lay in Son for a fiMmdatioQ a ttonei a Behold, I laj for the foundation of Sion a stone 

led stone, a preciona eorser*Monei| a sure fonn- of inestimable worth— a clioaen precious corner- 

atioQ : he that believeth shall not make haste, stone for the foundations of it and he who be* 

Be oonfounded, Bp. Lawtiu) lieveth shall not be ashamed. 



JcjdsmentB 
ve in them. 



Lev. xvlM. 5u . . Lej. xviiL 6. 
which If a man do, he aball Which, If ^man do^ he thaU lire thereby. 



r. Deut zzz. 12—14. 

tf«o -Qin T^ 3iT^a : rurpii nrw •uporn 

It is not In heaven, that thou shouldest say, 
n»o shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it 
nto us, that we may hear it and do iti Neither 
• it beyond the sea, that then shouldest say, Who 
lall go over the sea for «s, that we may hear It 
id do it 1 But the word »t very nigh unto thee, 
t thy oMUth and hi thy heart 

t Isa. IL 7. 

htr rvtm "waD ^Vn tr-nn Sp iwmo 

:aio -was 

Bow beautlfol npon die mountains are the feet 
fbtm that bringeth goed tidings, that pubUsheth 
eaec{ that bringeth good ddings of good! 



). 



PsaL zix. S. (4. of English Version.) 



Their Ime (more correctly, sound) is gone out 
iroagh all the earth, end their wonui to the end 
ftlie world. 



Deut zzz. 12-14. 

0«» •* T^ owpsvy •«• •«~r<, Xavwv, Ttg avaCiirt- 
Tsi i|^«v •!( rov •v^«roi', »•« Kn^*rmt 4/>4y MWTi|ir • 
»•« <iK«wr«ifri$ »vrtt9 trttnrtfuv ; Owti ir»f»v ti|( 
^mKmvTnf am, Kiymv^ T«; J'tawi^avK jj^iv «i( to 
irt^av Tiif i&«X»rrj|(, itoif X»Ci| ij^** •uthv, kmi 
•cOMO-r^v iiftiv vptifcni dwTiiy, sai veiiire^iv ; Eyyvg 
rev irri to ^iift»T^oif» «v t^ rre/ftjiTi rev, ««ii iv 
Tf sa^fi^cov, »«< IV rmtf x«pr< row )re«i(w ••to. 

It is not in neaven above, that thou shouldest 
say, Who will ascend for us into heaven, and 
bring it to us, that we may hear and do iti Nor is 
it beyond the sea, that thou sliouldeat say. Who 
will cross the sea for us, and bring it to us, and 
let us hear it, and we will do iti The word ia 
very near theis. in thy mouth and in thy heart 
and in thy hand. 

l8a.Ui.7. 
'Qs if» twt Tav op**!*, it miti fv«}>^iXi^e/Mve« 

Like beanty on the mountsina^— Uke the feet of 
one proclaiming peace, like one proclaiming glad 
tidtaiga. 

Paal.zix4. 

• t( T« irtfurm r^f e«»ov^vi|( ts ^^^mt* avTM*. 

To every land their sound is gone forth, and 
their doctrines to the limits of the world. 



Rom.z.6. 

The man which doeth those tUngs shall live by 
theoi. 

Rom. X 6— 8. 

U^ umis $9 Tf »«f fta rov Tt( mwmQimr** nc 
ror o«^vft»; (tovt* <e-ri, Yptrrev sara^'a^t/v) R 
rif aaTaCijnTat nf rn» aCvrror ; (rovr (oti XpilN 

tov f» viB^av mtaymynv) ^yy^S rov to ^m^m 

•mr, IV T^) rTo/t«T* r««, xm •» Ty sa^ {«• rev.i 



flay not in thbie heart, Who shall ascend Into 
heaven 1 (that is^ to bring down Christ /rsa 
abtney. Or, who ahaU descend into the deep! 
(that la, to bring up Chclat, again ftom the dsadlX 

The word ianigh thee, even in thy mouth 

and In thy heart 



Rom. X 16. 

*Qc if^aiei 01 refit T»iF lav^yiXi^e/uvav iiffrnvi 
ra» tmvyyiitttl^niuwmt ts mymSf. 

How beantiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Ooapel of Peace, and bring glad tidinga of 
good things 1 

Rom. z. 18. 

Bif rarav x^9 ynv i^nkStv i ^Styyof avrav, sat 
ii( Ta vipaTa ti)( oikov^iviic Ta ^i|/taTa mvtmv.S 

Their aound went into all the earth, md their 
words onto the ends of the world. 



oa 



Deut zzxii. 21. 

ocrjraN Saj ^ua pp-H^a oiojjMt ^sm 



I win move them to jealousy with tAese which 
re not a people ; I will provoke them lo ai^er by 
foolish oatioa. 



>I. 



Isa. Ixv. 1, 2. 



I aoi sought of them that asked not /or me; I 

n found of them fAem that sought me not 

bave spread out my hands all the day long unto 
rebeluoos people. 

Vl lKlng8ziz.ll 

7%niph ^wamH wpaM naS >» inun 

The ehldren oflsrael have thrown down 

line altars, and slain thy propheta with the 
NTord : and I even I only am left: and they seek 
ly Me to take it away. 

13. IKmgaziz. 1& 

I have left me seven thousand In Israel, and aH 
,e knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
rery mouth which hath not kisaed him. 

4. Isa. zziz. 10. (and aee Isa. vi. 9. Ezek. ziL 2.) 

npy noin\ nn mim oa'S;^ Tor^a 

oa^i'jrnK 

Tlie Lord hath |>oured out upon you the spirit 
deep sleep, and hath closed your eyee. 

G. Psal. Iziz. 23, dl. (22, 23. of English version.) 



Dent zzzii. 21. 

Kikym irafa^i|X«»r« avT0v( iw' evsilvK^ iiri iflrai 

arvvir^ irmp9»ytm awTOws. 

I will provoke them by what Is not a natfcnL 
By a foolish nation wul I vez them. 



Isa. Izv. 1, 2. 
Eft^mvnt iytvtfinv toic i^i fm eviptrrvrf r, $vfi§it9 
TO If 1^ f^^ ^^TOvriir — EgijriTara Ta{ xii^af ^ev 
iXi|v Ti|« n/ttfmv s-fOf Xaev ariifevrra «a« avTiA.i« 
ye»Ta. 

I became manifest to them who Inquired not for 
me ; I was found by them who sought me not. 

1 stretched out my hands all the day long to 

a dsobedlent and gainsaying people. 



Rom. xl9. 

Eym wmpmJ^nKmTm v/tmi $w' ews itfrii, tri iivit 
arwviT^ a^^ee^'iM Iftmt. 

I will provoke you to jealooi^y by them that an 
no people, and By a foolish nation will 1 anger 
yon. 

Rom. X 20, 21. 

&p»9n¥ TO If 1^1 fun (iirevrir, i^^anrf iyavt/m* 
reif i/M t^n la-ipaTwri .—— *OXi|vti|v R/iipar i(itfa* 
rara Ta; X**f»S fi^v irpof Xaoip anifiovvTa xai 
•rriXiyovTa. 

I was found of (hem that sought me not ; I was 
made manifest unto them fhat aaked not after me. 
— All day long I have stretched forth my hands 
mito a disooedient and gninaqring people4 



1 Kings zlz. 14. Rom. zl. 3. 

Ta dvciacrv^ia re««altiXav,iia«TMcir^4fT«f Kvfii, revf v^^ifTac rev aavsriirav, sai rm 

row airi»Tii»av iv ie^9aif aai vareXiXei^^ai tym Avriarmpia rev aarirxai^air* %kym va-iXii^^r 

^ovwraTOf, aai ^rovri rnw ^xnv /k0« XaCiiir /••vO(, »•• l^nruvrt r^9 ^%i|v /ttv.* 

•VT^V. 

They have demolished thy altars, and shUn thy Lord, they have killed thy pronhets, and digged 

prophets with the sword ; and I only am left, and down thine altars ; and I am left alone^ and they 

tliey seek mj life to take it seek my life. 



1 Khigs zix la 

Xai saraXfiiJ'iic iv IrpaiiX iirra xiXia^af av« 
if»Vf ruvrm yovara • •«» aftXarar y9wv ry BaaX. 

And thou shalt leave hi Isnel aeven thousand 
men, even all the kneee which have not bowed 
toBaaL 

Isa. zzlx 10. (and aee Isa. vi. 9. Ezek. zil. 2.) 

'Oti a-iroTiKiv vft»( KveiOf trviv/taTi sararv- 
(i«(, Kai KHftftvrtt Touf e^iaX^ovf awTwv. 

For the Lord hath drenched you with the spirit 
of stupefoctlon, and will close up the eyee of 
them. 

PsaL hdz. 23; 23. 

riV4»i|T» 4 T^airii^a awrav iva^riev a«T«* iif 
mmyttu^ xai ii; arTave^oriv, 1^1 iif rsav^aXov* 
Z»eTirdi|T«rav ot o^^aX^oi avrw rev /tn ^Xiriiv, 
aai TO* VMTOir avTMv {<a ravTOf rvyna^^ev. 



Rom. zi. 4. 
K«riXiir«ir f/MWTfi IwTaKirxiXiovf m9Sp»tf ofri- 
f«f 0«» laa^^^av yw* t^ BaaX. 

I have reserved to myself seven thousand men 
who have not bowed the knee to fAe image ^ 



Rom. zi. 8 

X^MUV avraif } 6iof irvnftm «arairv{i«(, n^imK* 
fuve TOv fm /Bxinir, sai «Ta rov /^^ aft««if».« 

God hath given them the splcit of alomber, eye* 
that they should not see, endears that they eooidd 
not hear. 

Rom. zi. 9, 10. ^ 

Tt9ii9^rm i r^aa-i^a avT«v iif ira^^a, sai iif 

^^av, *»t ■«« r»M*^aXtv, Ka< §$f arrairelo^a 

avreif. ZftOTiri^i|r«ra» e« e^aX^oi avT»r rtv fut 

BK»*t*ff *mt TOV »t*TOi> avTav ^la ravrof rv^Kafi* 

^09. 



> The apostle here^th eome little alteration, accommodates what Moses 
fs in the book of Deuteronomy to his present purpose : Moses there, 
eiking of the covenant made with the children of Israel, ezpresses the 
ssness of that covenant by proverbial phrases taken from the transac- 
n4 of God with the children of Israel : Who (says he) thaUgo up for ue 
ro Henven, ^. alluding to the delivery of the law from Heaven— TFA« 
nU eo over the tea for ta, 4-0. alluding to the passage of the Israelites 
*»r the Red Sea: St Paul makes use of the like phrases, only altering 
; latter eo as to allude to the descent of Christ into the grave : Tills is a 
yn beautiful allusion ; and the latter part, in which the main stress of 
s argument lies, agrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew, 
lifting only a word or two. (Dr. Randolph nn the Quotations, p. 37.) 
» Tyiis quotation agreea verbatim with the Septuagint; and it agreeawtth 
t Hebrew, ezcepthig that faistead of Dip («ini) a line or directim, both 
; jmostle and the Septnsglot translators seem to have read th)p (auLm,) 
VouL 3S 



9^oyyH, a sound: Which last is doubtless the true%reeding, as it agreea 
best with the contezt, and is supported by the ChaMee Paraphrase, the 
Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate Latin versiona, and by Jerome. Symmachua, 
in his Greek translation, renders the Hebrew by iix»c, eound. (Dr. Ran> 
dolph on the Quotations, p. 37.) Prof. N. M. Berlin, Psafani, ez Recenslone 
Teztus HebrsBi et Versionum Antiqnarum, I^ine veisi, p. 31. (UpsallA 
I805J 

" This quotation sgrees In sense both with the Septuagint and the He- 
brew, but seems to be tadcen (torn a different transistion. The words of 
the original are transposed, and somewhat abridged (Dr. Randolph.) The 
MS. 30. of Griesbach's notation (Regius 100.), after ^xn» »ov, adds XaCi i» 
awTip|^ which agrees with the Septuagint 

• The first part of this quotation sgrees with the Hebrew, only aUerhig 
the person, them for yott. The latter part seems to refer to some other 
Scripture, either Isa. vi. 9. or Ezek. zil. 2., where the eame thing ia 
(Dr. Randolph on the QuoUtlons^ p. 37.*^ 
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TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 



Let their uUe become a mare before them : Let their table beibre them become a snare^ 

and tfuu which should have been for their wel- and a recompense, and a stumbUng-bloek. Let 

ftre, Ut it become a trap. Let their eyes be their eyes be darkened tliat they may not see* 

darkened tliat they see not ; and make their loins and bovr down their back continually, 
continually to ahake. 



106. laa. lix. 20, 21. (and see laa. xzvU. 9.) 

onw *n*-a nw >3m 

And the Redeemer ehaH come to Sion, and unto 

them that turn from transgreaeion, aaith the ^ 

Lmu». As for me, thla is my covenant with them, ehail be my comuuit with them. 
nithtbeLoBD. 



laa. lix. 20, 21. (and see laa. zzvii. 9.) 

'H^ii i¥ixi¥ £<«f i ^e/uroc, »at aiM-errfiya* 

For the sake of Sion, the Deliverer will come, 
and tttm away ungodlineaa from Jacob. And this 



lor. 



Dom.zndi.3& 



Dent zxjdi. 3B. 
To me beUmgtth vengeance and recompenae. j^ ^^ ^j ^f vengeance I will requite. 

108L Prov. xzv. 21, 22. 

in|>rn msaroiri onS in">OKn i««f ajrroie 
wirr^ nnn nrut o^Sw '3 

If thine enemy he hungry, give him bread to 
eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 
For thou ahalt heap coals of fire iqwn his head. 



:d^d 



109. Isa. zlv. 23. 

air» i6i nan r-ip-« ibd ntp *r»paw ^a 

I have sworn by myself; the word la gone out 
of my mouth in rigliteousness, and ^all not 
return, that unto me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear. 

* 
lia FaaL Izix. 10. (9. of Engliah version.) 

The reproaches of them that reproaehedthee, 
•refidlenonme. 

lit Psal. xvHL GO. (A9. of EngUah version.) 

: morit lorSi nw o*ua -piK ja-Sp 

Therefore will I give thanks unto thee, O Lord, 
WDong the heathen, and sing praises unto thy 



lU DeoL mli 42. (43. of EngUsh version.) 

TOP D'U v*m 
Kejolceb O ye nations^ vfith bin people. 

11& PsaL ezvU. 1. 

: OTOHnrVa imnar o'trSa nw-rw Hm 

Praise the Lord all ye nationa : praise him all 
ye people. 

U4. Isa. A 10. 

wh nop i»H iv^ arm ^yrxn oi>3 mm 

wrr 01U rSie mop 

And in that dav there shall be a root of Jesse, 
which shall be s>r an ensign of the neoDle : to it 
■baU the Gentiles seek. i^p «i 

U6. iMLUi. 16. 

VWBtmS -Win iin on^ i«n6 -wn o 

7%ait which had not been told them, shall they 
•ee, and that which they had not heard, ahiiii 
they consider. 

lis* Isa. nil. 14. 

:Tnnon t>iaj ru^ai voan roan mam 

The wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and 
ge understandipg of their prudent men ahall be 

117. Isa. Ixlv. 3. (4. of English version.) 



Prov. xzv. 21, 22. 
irSTt^f •OTOV TiwTO yf re««v oivt^kaf «wpos 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; If he be 
thirsty, give him drink ; for bv doing thus, thou 
wilt heap coals of fire upon his head. 

Isa. zlv. 23. 

TV9ftuT»( ft»v JiKMiervvf, ei Kcyn ftov ovit mtnv 
wmrm yKaiTTm rev Ois*. 

By myself I swear (righteousness shall proceed 
firom my mouth ; my worda shall not be re* 
versed), that to me every knee ahall bow, and 
every tongue shall swear with req|>ect to Ood. 

Psal. lzix.9. 

On me have fiJlen the refnoachefl of them that 
reproached thee. 

PsaL zvHl 49. 
Aim rovTo a^t/ttKoynv/trnt roi •» a^vir*, Bvpu, 
sat rp ivcfutri T9v ^tmXm. 

For thia cause I will praise thee, O Lord, among 
the nationa ; and atng melodioualy unto thy nam^ 



Dent tttH. 43. 
Rejoice^ O nations, with his people. 

PsaL czvIL L 
AiviiTc T«v Kupiev wmmrm t« tSvii, amuvirMT* 

•VTOif srarrtf aiXaoi. 

Praise the Lord, all ye natkna. 
praise him, all ye peoplea. 



Let their table be made a anare and & tnn, a 
a stumblinK-btock, and a rtcompenie rm\^ 
Let their eyes be darkened that the; dit on m 
and Iww down their back alway. 



Rom. xi. 25, 21. 

ea*«( •«■» !•»«»(. Kat mti •vth; jj ,,.• ^ 

There shall come omof Son the Defirenr Ed 
ahall turn away ongodUneaa from Jacob: farCa 
is my covenam unto them, wiienl dalltakeia 
their Bina. 

Rom. xil. 19. (and aee Heb. x 31) 

Vengeance is mine (Bterally to sk btknft 
VM^eonce); I will repay, saith tlu Lord^ 

Rom. xii. 20. 

it^m^ WTii^$ siiTev' T«»TO ya^ v«im sit^a^ 
«V£0( rMa««rt«c !«-< T^v xi^sX^f MTetr. 

Therefore, if thine enemy huoger, leel )v 
If he thirst, give him drink ; for in aodau Ah 
Shalt heap coals of fire on liifl head. 



Rom. xtv. IL 



Am I live, Bidth the Lord, erery kieeriBlIbsi 
to me, and every tongue ahall coota to God 



Rom. XV. 3. 
Oi ovidiriKX ra* OfitJi^avTM n ttmnr m 






Iaa.xLia 



The reproaebea of them that repnaeiwlfifH 
fell on me. 

Rom. XT. 9. 

Ai« revro •(•ftoXo^^ro^Mi r«i if iJfin,iK ry 

For this cause will I oonfeis tothwiaofb 
Gentiles, and sing unto thy name. 



Rom. XT. 10. 

Evf ^avflilTi t%9% furu raw X«e« mnttf 

Rejoice, ye OenlOes, with bis peopit 
Rom. XV. 11. 

Aivf ra ror Xwp«e« wmrrm m ifvf, uj irtmnn 
mmr99 trm,rttt oi Xaa*. 

Praise the Lord, aD ye Gentilea ; nd hod te 
all ye people. 

Rom. XV. 1^ 



•^Xi<» a^»»v, !■■* avr^ a5»^ aXirio«0-*. •^•-'i •*' ••▼» «^» «X«ai»ri». 

There ahall be hi that day the root of Jeaae^ There ahall be a root of Jesse, asdbtibitiM 

even he who riaeth up to rule nations ; in him viee to rel^ over the Chntiles; in hiaibLfii 

nationa will put thehr trust Gentiles trust. 

Isa. m. 16. Rom. XV. 21. 

01 avK as^KaMri, rvvttTtvTt, afti|K««ri, r«miro»rf . 

Because they to whom no publication waa To whom be waa not spoken o(;tb0TiM>B 

made concerning him, ahall see ; and they, who *nd they that have not heard dttii andenasl 
had not heard, will understand. 



Isa.xxix. 14. 

K«« •reXa Ti|» v^tmv rmv ro^vr, *mt ti|» 0^i>a> 

And I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
will hide the understanding of the prudent 



Isa. Ixiv. 4. 



1 Cor. L 19. 

AsroXa mv r«f i«» rav o^^«r, ••< n* nan 
Ta» Tvvarav a^iriiva, 

I wiU destrev the wisdom of the vile, aii fl 
bring to nothing the undenttuMbif oft^f» 
dent 



1 Cor. if. 9. 



s 17 nartoS nrw nn7w o<rtS« '"^' ' " *""> *^'"' •""' *•* '" 'f^* '•"i • »•"»• «• p**«» •r«^«« e«» 'afiCv, • «T»*^an» « ^'• 



J J?i" quotation is taken from the Septuagint, except only that the apos- 
^ S22V.^H!**"^ ^^ '"fui"- J^c'hapa the copy of tlie Septuagint wCch 
S; SSLJ^k'' "' ST P°"*?^ **"* te«of the ap^stie may have b?en altered 
&£S!T„^*"- ""* T?";? "u" </<^ '*« •«*« «/) «>«»" nearer to the 
Sa -SriS** 52T" ^^^^ ^® apoaUe's purposi. And again, at the end 

SS^n^-ICf;. ^*! °*y I~*^^^y *>« ***^«° fro°> J**- "^i- 9-. where wl 

read in the Septuagint «». to«to tTr,„ i, .vXay.. awrot; Srar aeiX.uai rir 

ySd^thTnebreS. """^ "" discover how the Septuagint translators 

slh^w ^l^iJ^'V^^ '^^ either with the Seotuagint or with the 

JttZ 4SJ^^??t "P'-easion often use^ in the^'scripture 2« .y^^i 
/ tfw. The rest of the citaUon agrees exactly wtth the Alexiiidrine ciopy 

Sn^vSn?^^ which translates VX^n by .go/.oX6y,r.T... .tett con/eat 
The Vatican tranahtas it more merany,~iA.i'ra., ateBw^bmbSh 



a^^a* 

of them agree in joinmg nvma, in the following verae, with ivV* "^ 

leaving out *1M and ^S,— and to this the Arabic version agrees. (Dr I* 
dolph on the Quotationa, p. 38.) 

> Thia is an exact quotation from the Septuagint The cJaoie v^^<J 
have given occurs hi the middle of the verae ; which aome «rit?n -» 
having observed, they have supposed that the Septaagint ia dm ^^ 
The preceding words of this verse in the Septnagial^ 

£«9par5i)ri oupavai k/tm aury, 
Kai a-porxvviiraTwo-av awTa« iravTt; ayyiXBi 0«». 

Rejoice. O heavens, with him, 
And let all the angels of God worship him— 
are not in the Hebrew; and the cUoae, quoted from the Se}«»|te »^ 
dently gives the genuine meaning of the Hebrew, though io H* >^-^ 
hingnage of poetiy, the preposition signifying twtt is omitted C^' 

« This is a most difficult passage : It does not agree either with w» 
brew, or the Septuagint, or any other tranahoioo now extant nor » « ^ 
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'or aince the beginniiis of ihettork), iimi»1wv« Never have we hetrd, nor have our eyes seen Eye hath not leen, nor ear heard, nor bacfv 

heard nor perceWed hy the ear, neither hath a Ch>d, bealdee thee, nor works each as thine, entered into the heart of man, the thinga which 

eye seen, O God, beiidea thee, leAafhe hath wUeh thou wilt do for them who watt for mercy. Qod hath prepared for them that Iotc him. 
pared for him that waiteth for liim. 



laa. xL 13. 

: ujmv Mxff tnm nvr armii prr>D 

Vho hath directed the tplrt of the I^Mm^ or 
ng hia counaeilor, hath Uiog ht him 1 

jobT. ja 

ODura onssn laS 

le takeih the wlae in their own craftineaa. 
PaaL zeir. 11. 

J Van norr^a tnit novno jn^ mn^ 

he Loan knoweth the thoughts of men, that 
f are vanity. 

Deut. zzv. 4. 



hou Shalt not moaale the oxwhen he treadelh 
the com. 

Exod. xzzii. 6. 

: praS iDp^i vwy SdmS ppn air^i 

"he people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
e ap to play. 

Dent zjuii. 17. 
"he J sacrificed to devils, not to God. 



Psal. zziv. 1. 

nm^Di nun rwvh 

"he earth is the Lord's^ and the fulness 
reo£ 

Isa. zxviU. 11. 12. 

r'ym ta^' nnnn prSai ncv ^jpSa o 
: jrmr wan n^i — ^ : nm 

*or with stammering lips and another tongue 

I he speak to his people : Yet they would 

hear. 

Psal.viU.6. 

: i^Vmnnn rvw Sa 

"boa hast put all tAuig-a under his feeL 
Isa. zzS. 13. 

moj "VTO ^a inn Son 

«t us eat and drink, for to*morrow we die. 
Gen. il. 7. 

Ian becamea living souL 
Isa. zzv. 8L 

nsjS niDn j^a 

fe will awallow up death in victory. 
Hos. ziiL 14. 

tihv laop 'W mo Tviai 'fin 

death, I win be thy plagues ; O gravoi I wf J 
liy destruction. 

Psal. czvL 10. 

naiM 'a ^ruDiin 

believed, therefore have I spoken. 
Isa. zUx a 

fmip npw opa> i^n^jj; ]vn npa 

an accoptable time have I heard thee, and in 
y of satvBtlon have I helped thee. 



Isa.zl. 13. 

Who hath known the mind of the LordY and 
who hath been of his counsel to teach himt 

Job V. 13. 

Who entangleth the wise in their wisdoob 
PssL zciv. 11. 

ar«v, in uti /••tmioi. 

Ilie Lord knowelh the thoughts of men, that 
they are vain. 

Deut zzv. 4. 
Thou Shalt not musile an oz treading out com. 



Ezod. zzzii. 6. 

Tiiravirai^iiv. 

And the people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play. 

Deut. zzzii. 17. 

Wwtfav imt/ufiitff tun ev 6f«. 

Tliey sacfiflced to demon% and not to God. 



PsaL zziv. 1. 
The earth is the Lord's, and the AUness thereof. 



Isa. zzvUL 11, 12. 

Aim ^mvKtVftw x**^***, f*» yKmrrnt lrif»f iri 
XaXitrewn tm X«« towtm— *«i ov» ti9tK%Tmw mkov* 
»t*. 

On account of the mockery of tkmr Bps, be- 
cause they will speak to this people with a strange 
tongue— yet they woukl not near. 

PsaLvili.6. 

Tlmwrm «viT«|«f vvokmtm ro>» wtSmv avrav. 

Thou hast put all things under his feet 

. Isa.zzii. la 

^mymfn9 »mt mtm/ttv •«pi»v ymp airoAMrxc^v. 

Let ua eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
Gen. il. 7. 

And man became a living soul 
Isa. zzv. & 

Xariariiv 1 5ararec irxwrac 

MlghQr death had swallowed up. 

Hos. ZiiL 14. 
nov li f**^ row, 5avari ; «o« ro Mrrf** rov, a^q ; 

death, where Is thy punishment 1 Where 
thy sting, O gravel 

PsaL czvi. 10. 
Xvimwra, ^lo aXaXura. 

1 believed ; therefore I (^ake. 

Isa.zllz.a 

Xai^a f iftTa iiri|»ovra row, sa< »¥ n/Ufm trmr^f^1^s 
(Cei|9i|ra rei. 

In an acceptable time I have hearkened to thee ; 
and in a day of salvation helped thee. 



1 Cor. ii. 16. (See also Rom. zL M.) 

Ttg y»f tyvm vowv Xwf «ow, if rv/*C«6ar«* mmr^v ; 

For who hath known the mind of the Lon^ thK 
he may instruct him 1 

I Cor. UL 19. 
•O t^arro/tivof rowf ro^owff •» t* mmvrtfy 

avrww. 

He taketh the wise in their own eraftitteai. 
1 Cor. UL 20. 

Kw^iof ^ivarxii TOWf fiaXeyir/Mwr rar rwfav, 
hrt ttTi /(araiei.a 

The Lord knoweth the thoughta of the wise^ 
that they are vain. 

1 Cor. iz. 9. 

Ow f <^Mira((/3»wv aXOMrra. 

Thou Shalt not muzzle the mouth qfthe ox that 
treadeth out the com. 

1 Cor. z. 7. 

B«a9«ri« i XaOf pmytv »ai trtitv, *mt avomirav 
vai^iiv. 

The people sat down to eat and drink, and rose 
up to play. 

1 Cor. z. 20. 

Axx* Irt a 5v$t rm iftni, (ai^ovioif 5wf i, »ai •• 
eia.a 

But the thhigs which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils and not to God. 



ICor. Z.26.' 

Ttw y»f Kwpiow It yn, »•< r« a-Xi|^a/»a a«T«c. 

For the earth is the Lord's, and the fiihi 
thereof 



1 Cor. ziv. 21. 
'Oti 99 IripoT'Xarroic, %mt it xiiXiriv fripoif/l 
XaX^ra rm Xaa Towra, urn* OwJ* owraff airaKOwrov 
rat ft9v, Ktyt* Xwaioc* 

With men qf other tongues and other lips win I 

Kak unto thia people ; and yet for all that wffi . 
y not hear me, aaiththe Lord. 

1 Cor. zv. 27. 

IlavTa ymf wiriragiv wro rowf v»im( awrew. 

For he hath put all things under his feet 

1 Cor. zv. 32. 
9mymfuv sai iria/tiv awpior y»f are0v«nto/Mv. 

Let us eat and drink, for to.morrow we die. 
1 Cor. zv. 46. 

The first man, Adam, was made a living souli 

1 Cor. zv. 64. 
Death ia swaDowed up tai victory. 

1 Cor. zv. 66. 

now row, ^avaro, to »»t^o» ; IIow row, a^n, ti 

death, where U thy sting t O grave, when 
•f thy victory 1 

2 Cor. iv. la 

Bsrimvra, lio iXaX.i|ra. 

1 have believed, therefore have I spoken. 

2Cor. vi.2. 

Xmttm liKTw oriisowra row, sai iv n/ufm rmrn* 
ft»t aCoiitiira roi. 

I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the 
day of salvation have I succoured thee. 



? either to make sense of the Hebrew, or to reconcile the old versions, 
fT wirh the Hebrew or with one another. In the Rustle's citation the 
« is easy and consistent, and agreeable to the contezt in the prophet 
»«n9e can be made of the Hebrew, bat by a very forced construction. 
fe critic* have imagined that the quotation was taken from some apo* 
»hal book : but it is so near to the Hebrew here, both in sense and 
3a, that we cannot suppose it to be taken from any other passage. Nor 
\\9 case would the apostle Ot is presumed) have introduced Tt with— 
r M written. It is more reasonable to suppose that the Hebrew tezt 
been corrupted, and that the apostle took his citation from some more 
«ct copy. See Bishop Lowth^s Note on Isa. Ldv. 4., and Dr. Kenni- 
« Diaaertatio Generalis, I 84. 87. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotationsi 
~J 

A«Tav is added after e»«viici« in the Codez Alezandrinua. 
Kbis quotation agreea both with the Septuagmt and with the Hebrew ; 
rpt that it snbstttutes ro9av, of tho istts, for avfi^airav, ^ men, which 
ever doea not alter the sense. (Dr. Randolph.) Several 1188. of the 



Pauline Epistlesy besides the Vulgate and Coptic versions, have wtf^ 



tv. 



• This does not appear to be any citation at all, thouih it szrees nearly 
both with the Septuagint and Hebrew of Deut zzzii. 17. (Ibid.) 

« This is not quoted from the Septuagint, but agrees in tubotanee wHh 
the Hebrew ; ezcepting that it substitutes the /Sr«f person for the third, and 
adda Ktyu Jnfitf^aUh the Lord. The version of Aqnila agreea ezactly 
with this quotation aa iair aa towtm. See Montlhucon's edition of Origen'a 
Hezapla, ui loc. 

• This is taken from the Septuagint, which translatea the Hebrew hte- 
rallv ; but the apcwtle, by way of ezplanation, adds wfrnrat— first, and A*a#» 
—Adam. (Scott) 

• Dr. Randolph is of opinion that the apostle either had a different read- 
ing of this paasage of Hosea, or that he understood the words in a dJflbrent 
aense from that ezpressed in the Hebrew Lezicons. But Bshop Horsley 
has ahown that St Paul only cited the prophet indlrecUy. (Tranalation ot 
Hoaea, Notes, pp. 163—167.) 
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133. 



Ler. zxvi. 11, 12. 



'nrui 



TABLB8 OP QUOTATIOlfS FROM 

Lav. zxvi. 11, VL 



I will set my tabernacle among you : And And I will fix my tabernacle unong you.— And 

> win walk among you, and will be your Goc^and I wiO walk about among you, and be your Qod, 
veahaU be my people. and ye aball be my people. 



134. Isa. Ul. 11, 12. 

nswo no tpsrrhn mso owd vn mo mo 



Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, 
tonch no unclean ttdn^B. go ye out of the midat 
of her. And the God of larael will gather you up. 
^'Bee the maisinal rendering.) 

3Gl (Bee 2aam. vlL 14. InNo. 146. p. 307. iiffro.) 



laa. lU. 11, 12. 
A«-«rr4Tf, Ms-erriiTi, igixflirf asiifif, %mt •>«. 
0«^TOv 1^% •4'iirff, i^fXdiTf •« ^arow awr^f, a^*^*- 

Depart, depart : come out thence, and tonch no 
polluted thing. Come out of the midat of her, be 
clean. And the God.of larael will bring up your 
rear. 



138. Ezod xri. 1& Exod. zrl. la 

Tom i6 B^room naraar\ "i^npn i6i *>•* nrx«o»««r, h ro »oa.w »•« 2 to fXarTer, ms 

He that gathered much had nothing over ; and He who gathered much had nothing over ; and 

hethatga^eredUtUehadnolack. he who ga&ered UtUe did not (all abort 



ISr. Paal. ciil. 9. 

ijh mop inpm »»jt^ai6 |ru ttd 

He hath dlaperaed, he luUh given to the poor; 
Ids righteousness endureth for ever. 

138. Dent jdx. 16. 

At the month of two witnesses, or at the mouth 
of three witnesses, shall the matter be eata- 
blished. 

ISO. Gen. zU. 3. (and see zriii. 18.) 

: nmMn nnovo S3 i3 \y\u\ 
^ In thee shall all ftmiliea of the earth be bleased. 



140. Deut xzvU. 2B. 

rmrrmnm ^laniM o^p^-i6 im inn 

oniii fiwjn 

Cursed be he that conflnnethnoCotf the worda 
of this law to do them. 



141: Dent xxL23. 

He that ia hanged is accursed of God. 



142. Isa. Uv. 1. 

nSipa ^jao fisDW*>ia d^3T^3 

Binf, O barren, thou that didst not bear ; break 
forth mto singhig and cry aloud, thou thai didat 
net travail with child ; for more are the children 
of the deaolale, than of the married wifo. 

143. Gen. xzi. 10. 

WTw K(S o %na-nin mtm r-ionn tra 
:pnr-pp ^iarap nNvn noMrn^ 

Cast out this bondwoman and her son ; for the 
■on of this bondwoman ahall not be heir with my 
■on, even with laaac 

141 PsaL Ixvlii. 19. (la of Engliah version.) 

mna nuno nnp*? lar n^ar onD*? n^Sp 



PsaL czU. 9. 
ErfptrirtVf utmiu to if wtvurtw « immf^wm 

MVrOtt ^IVII •!( TttV «iMV« TO* •»MVOC. 

He hath dlaperaed ; he hath given to the needy ; 
hia righteousneaa ahall endure for ever. 

Deut ziz. 16. 

By the mouth of two witneaaes, or by the 
mouth of three wimesses, every ttung shall be 
esfabHTh ftd - 

Gen. zil. 3. (and aee Gen. zviiL^lS.) 

And in thee shall all the tribes of the earth be 
blessed. 



Dent zzvtt. 97. <9L of Ei^Iish version.) 
8«-««»TMf«r«ff wmt «»9p«flroc, if •«« ifi^vK fv 
irari to«; Xe^eif row vo^ow tOwtov, vot^ra* 

■VTOVf. 

Cursed 1m every man who will not persevere in 
sll the words of this law to do them. 



Dent xzi. 2a 
XisaT4p«/MV«( »99 Bt— wmt Kfi/ta/Mvec in 
{wX«v. 

Every one that is hanged on a tree (gibbetl is 
accursed of God. 

Isa.Uv.1. 

Bwfpaffflnri ffYiipa it •« rinrtv^m' ^nEov ••* 
/Boiirov li ov» •fiMwra* in voXXa ra TiK»a rue 
•fUMOw ^HiXXov n r4( ixo«r«c rov uvtp*. 

Rejoice, thou barren, who beareat not : break 
forth with ahouta of Joy, thou wlio suffereat not 
the panga of child-birth : for many more are the 
children of the desdale diSB of her who hath an 
huaband. 

Gton. xzi. 10. 

XaCaXi r^v wmtttrnnv raunt*! ***' ▼*' «f*v a«ri|(* 
Bv yf ftri ftXiipovo^^m i vUf rns irmtitrxnt vmtrm 
/urm T»« uiov ^o« Iraaii. 

Send away thia girl and her aon, for the eon of 
thia cirl ahall not inherit (or, be the heir) with my 
aonlaaac. 



PeaLlzviU.ia 



[PaitICui.! 
20or.vLl& 

•Ot« ifOiKqra i» a*Tci{, »•. t^„,,„r^ 
iro^a* auTM* ••«(, tun NTti irtrru ^i i„g^ 

I win dwell fai them and walk ia Uai • ,.. 
will be their God, and ibey fhaU lie ay K "^ 



2 Cor. vi. 17. 

XfV»» iK^iOC- «•! MS«>^<« ^ .»„^;,. ^^ 

Wherefore, come oat fieia taxw then ■ 
be ye aeparate, saith the Lord: ud load m^ 
unclean thing, and I will receive yoa 

2Cor. vi. la 

Xa« ort^a* «#u» tic vari^, ut g^i( ,^,, 
t*c •••«f «•* •^*>'arip«(, xi^i bf*n 9^.,^ 
TM^.a 

And I vrill be a fother unto yoo, aodtc i^;, 
my aons snd danghtera, nith the Lord i:^ 

2Cor.viiLla 

*0 ro sreXv, o«» irXicvMri mi oti ii7»,M 
^Xarroriin. 

He that had gathered much, bsd noOiitfiie 
and he that had gathert4MityMat)id. 

2Cor. U a 

•wre« /H«Kfi I If rev aiava. 

He hath dlaperaed abroad, be hitifjreototk 
poor; hia righteouaneaaeoitorfltktir ever. 

2Cor. ziiL I 
Ivi rro^arof fv /tm/mfmttMtfiMm&^irm 
srmw ^fi»A 

In the month of two or three intoeaa iai 
every word be establiahed. 



Gal. ill a 

*Or« »9t9K^y^i^r9»rmi ir m nrrirtik 

In thee ahall an natkms bebleflfld. 



GaLiiLia 
Sirisara^rof iraf •( o«s ififum i» *«r> '•< 
yotypa^/«tvei( $w rm fitiktm rt» ft^:t,TCii n«t< 
a«Ta.o 

Cursed ts every one, that eoBloMiittiti 
things, which are written in the book of 0* » 
to do them. 

OaL iB. IS. 
Ariaara^ar*^ »•$ i s^iM^rsf in f*Ui.i 

Cursed is every one that baqfelboitM 



GaLIv.S7. 
Ev^pavSirr* rrti^a « ot T«TMf»- ht» «» 
/Bo«r«v, ij o«K •i^icewra* ir* mtXU n tio* ^ 
ipntttv ftmKKtv n r«c ix***^? ^** *^f* 

Rejoice, thorn barren that bearol ta yd 
forth and cry, thou that tranilM M n » 
deaolale hath many more ehikim As » 
whicli hath an huabaod. 



GaLiv.Sa , 
laCaXo Tar vM^trs^v, ■•« w w»«»^ '*2' 
^l| KXlip»ire^l|«1| 1 «tt( T« »•«•»«« ^" ^^ 
r^f iXi««f^af.v ^ 

Caat out the bondwoman aod her n «\f 
aon of the bondwoman ahall aot be ho; vc*'^ 
son of the free woman. 

Iph.iv.8. 



rsaL izvui. IB. ■pn.iv.o. 

AvaCac Hf Ir^ff iiXM'^avivrat aix^aXvCiav* AvaCac ii; v^9(, nxt^mkmrtvrn ■<V*^i 

- - ' 0Xa6i( fo/tara iv avtfvirw. »a* %lm%* itfimrm TO«f ar*^*'"?. _^ 

Thmi bast ascended up on high, thou hast led Having aacended on high, thou hast led cap- When he ascended up on higb,hekdaF«i 

iptivity capUve : thou hast received gifta for tivity captive, and received gifta In the manner of captive, and gave gifta onto men. 

en. nriAn 



ca 

men. 



men. 



> In this and the following verses, the apostle appllea to the Chriatlan 
shureb what waa apoken of the laraelttes, in different places, but with 
some litUe variaticn. The citation ia taken from Lev. xxvi. 11, 12., only 
altering the persons : Q33ina ^J3»D ^nw IwiUeetmy tabemaele among 

?ou, is very properiy translated ^oimr- i* •««•«, Ivriu dweU in them.— 
he clause followiM ia left out, and the rest ia translated according to the 
Beptuagint, only with change of the person, and the Septuagint ia an exact 
"*"2.u " °^ *® Hebrew. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations.) 
I * uw K®**®**! eenw of the prophet cited la given in this passage ; but it 
IS netther made from the Septuagml, nor is it a translation o? theHebrew. 
ine Septuagint ia, verbaily. much more according to the Hebrew. 

» We cannot say, certainly, whence this quotation ia taken ; we have the 
sabstance of it hi aevera! parts of Scripture where God promises to be a 
ISther to Israel, and calls Israel his son. Dr. Randolph thinka that it ia 
most probably a reference to 2 Sam. vH. 14. where Uie very worda are 
if oken of Solomon—/ «m|^ be hia father, and he ehaU be my eon: and this 

K^ralse to David ia introduced v. a Thus taith the Lord of HoeU On the 
-..^*?H!?'i '^^" ^ •a^r • itp«T»p, the Lord JOmighty). The apoaUe apphes 
Jis to Christiana in general (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 41.) But 
■r. Bcott is of opinion, that the apostle se^ms rather to applj to Chriatiaiia 



the general declarations made by Jehovah conccminf ^f**-^, " 
22, a. Jcr. xxxi. 1. 9. and Hoeea 1. 9, 10.) See Chriatian Obterm. ^'\ 

^« Thia ia only an aUuaion : it is tsken, vriA BtriJlin|tabTi*meiitJ»J 
Alexandrine copy of the Septoagint, which is so enct traailiiM •" 
Hebrew. \ t^\ 

• Both the apostle's qnotatkm snd the Septuagint venioB inr '^'^'^ 
meaning of the Hebrew ; but neither of them ia a literri ffw*W*c.»- 1 
ia evident that the aposde did not atndioosly quote the b^P'*^ /, , 

• Neither the apostie nor the Septuagint gives a literal tra""**^ ' 
Hebrew. The word sra«, every owe, ia inserted whjejj »»»»>;''"J,J .r 
word in the Hebrew ; and the words «« ©*••, «fOed,o( u^;^/:^., 
are omitted. (Scott) Dr. Randolph thinks tbst they are pn)boi» ; i - 
tion of the text. .,. r 

t Thia agrees with the Septiisgint, except that the prououni"* . 
rawTiK itfaey are omitted in the quotation; and that tw *)***}\'^'^ ^ 
tsomon) ia aubadtuted for#*ov iraas (my aon leea^ n v*^^^ .. 
the quotation varies from the Hebrew ; thonfh the •«»« J^j^ i 
sflbcted or altered by it. These akerallona or accommodtf" 
necessary to the apostle's argument. (Randolph, ScfltL) 
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S. Fxod. MX. 12. (and ma DauL t. 16.) 



Honour thT father and thy moCber, that thj 
ys may be long upon the land. 



Bw SSuD. vU. 14. 

I will be biafttber, and he ahall be my aon. 



7. 



PaaLzet 



Worship him, all ye goda. 



ITTWinWl 



L PaaL civ. 4. 

Who maketh hia angda apirita, hia minlatera a 
mingfire. 

I PaaL zlv. 7, & (6^ 7. of EngUahTenloD.) 

iTD |3-*>y pen njrni pTX ronK : TmaSo 
: "jnanD |>r» io» Tf^nt a*rhin 

Thj throne, O God, i» for ever and ever : the 
optre of thy kingdom it a right aeeptre. Thoa 
re«t lighteouaneaa and hateat wickedneaa; 
srefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
soil of gladneaa above thy feUowa. 

). PaaL ciL 2&-2r. 

ffl J 0*D9 1*^ nPpPI fYtO' fTMn 0^107 

3^3 ih2> 1133 0^31 lopn r-inw rant*' 
OTP mS *pnuvi mn nnm : yaShm OA^Snn 



>f oU fanat thon faUd the Ibondation of the earth ; 
i the heavena are the work of thy handa. 
ey shall periah, bat thou ahalt endure ; yea, all 
them shall wax old Uke a garment Aa a Tea- 
t ahalt thou change them, and they ahaU be 
ufed : but thou art the aame, and thy yeara 
all not fail. 

Paal. Tin. 4-6. 

npan *3 oiirpi «-otm3 vum-hd 
Tppn -nm -nasi o^Hwo ojm vnonm 
• pSiTnnn mv 73 yv MB^joa vu^vtsn 

VFYiat ia a man that thou art ntindfiil of bim 1 
d the aon of man that thou Tlalteet himi For 
>a haet made him a little lower than the angel% 
d haat crowned him with glory and honour, 
tou madeat him to have dominion over tike 
•rka of thy handa : thou haat put all thinga 
der hia feet 



£xod.xz.l2.(aiidaeeDetttv. 16.) Eph. vi.2,3. 

Ttft» f*9 wmrtfm rov, sai t«v itnrtp* row, Ivm •« Ti^arov ««Tip« rsu %%t ti|v /K^ripa— .'I»«a*rai 
TO* j'lMTAi, s«i irs^M»pox#ev<«C yiM •«■« rm ym, yiiri|T«i, h«i ir* /»MpoxpevM{ %w% tw yi|j.» 

Honour thy l^er and thy mother, that it may Honour thy father and thy mother— that it may 
be wen with thee, and that tboa mayeat ttve kwg be well with thee, and that thou mayeat live lonf 
in the land. npon the earth. 

Heb. i. 6. 

•«f M0*. 

I will be to him a lather, and he ahall be to at 
a aon. 

Heb. 1. 6. 
"Em* «pors«y4«>«r«rav ««Tit wmrvt$ myythMi 
8iov.a 

And let all the angela of God worahip him. 
Heb. i. 7. 

*0 voiair rcvf myytKtvi ««ro« «*f«fi«T«, MM 
r»vf XitTOVA^evc avrow «vpO( ^Xeya. 

Who maxeth hia angela apirita, and hia mhila- 
teraa flame of fire. 

Heb. \. 8, 9. 

*0 ^pevof roo, S 6ta(, ii( ror aiatva row aiMirO(* 
^aC^Of ««fwTi|re( i| ^aC^sp ri|f /SariXtiaf r«v* 
Hyairiprac {t»aiorvvi|ir, sat i^imiraf avo/itav' ^i» 
rowTO tXfiTt n j 0fo$, i Oiof row, iXa«ov aj'-aX.Xta- 
ro»( wmf» TOU( /««r«x*vc row. 

Tliy throne, O God, i» for ever and ever : a 
aeeptre of righteonaneaa is the sceptre of thy 
Idngdom. Thou haat loved righteouaneaa and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, thy God, hath 
anohited tnee with the oU of g^adneaa above thj 
fetlowa. 

Heb. i. 10-12. 

Z« sar* apxa;, Kvpii, ntf yit* i9i/uiXi«ra(, »a« 
*fy» TMf %ite*r row iirtv «t owpavoi. Awroi avo* 
Xow vra*, «v •• ^ta^ivtic «a» vavrtf «S( i'mtiov 
vaXaiM9i|flr«vTai, xa* (Sri* vipiCeXaiov iXi^iif 
awrewc, «ai aXXayi|roirTa«* Zw S* { avro; ii, »a< 
ra ITU row ew« <iiXiiT)^euri.> 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning haat laid the foun« 
dadon of the earth, and the heavens are the 
worka of tliine hands. They shall periah, bat 
thou remaineat : and they ahaU aU wax old aa doth 
a garment ; and aa a vesture ahalt thou fold them 
np, and thev ahall be changed : but thou art the 
aame, and tny yeara ahall not ^iL 

Heb. ii. 6-8. 

Ti arrtr av0p«iref, on /nfiv%9%n awrow ; n viof 
a*0p«»irow, irt •wtw%»wr% awro* ; HXarTara; •arrow 
4p«%vTt «ap' a>'>'iXevs' ^o(f KatTipiii irro^ara* 
rac awrov, »a< sarirriiraf awrov art rm tpym rm» 
Xi«p«w row* vawra vvira^a^ Mro»aT« r«* irolaw 
awrow. 

What ia man, that thou art mfaidftil of himi or 
the aon of man, that thou visiteat him 1 Thou 
madeat him a little lower than the angela ; thou 
erownedat him with glory and honour, and didat 
aet him over the worka of thy handa: thou haat 
put all things In aubjectfim under hia feet 



2flam. vtt. 14. 
Wym urt/tmt avra ••( arari^ %mt avrof orraa 

p»t llf WI*OV. 

I wiU be to him a ftther, and ho aball be to mo 
a aon. 

» • 

Deot xuil 43. 
Xaa «^or«vvi|rarara» awra vawrif myyiktt 
Oiow. 

And let an the angela of God worahip him. 

PaaL civ. 4. 
*0 aroiMv rowf myytMyf avrow vwtwptara, umt 
rowc Xitrowpyowf awrow «rwp ^Xiyow. 

Who maketh winda hia meaaengera^and flambig 
fire hia miniatera. 

Paal. Hv. 6, 7. 
*0 5pevo( row, I Oiof. •<( ai«»va atavof ^aCfo; 
iw9wri|Tor ii ^C/o( rtit 4«r(Xiia( row* H>'a»'^ra( 
{(»aiorwfi|v, *mt ifttmr»( avo/»ia** iim rowro 
•Xpiro ri i Oiof, S OiO( row, oXaiOf mymKKtm0-tmf 
a-apa rew( ^iroxowf row. 

Thy throne, O God, ia for ever and ever; the 
aeeptre of thy kingdom ia a aeeptre of rectitude. 
l%ou dIdat love rigtiteoaaneaa and hate iniquity ; 
therefore God, thy God, hath anointed tiiee wuh 
the oil of joy above thy aaaooiatea. 

Paal. cli. 26-27. 
Xar' mfxmt Tif* ynv rv, Xwp<o, tfipMXiaraf, mat 
•pya T»w X**f*' '*» »»n9 oi owpawoi. Awro* airo* 
Xowrrai, rw •• }ia^ivo<(' aa* iramc ^i Sfutrttv 
«aXa««9^rowrai, Ka« iSro* s-<piCeXa«ev lx<(f (f aw« 
rowc, aai aXXa^i|rowTa< ' £w ^i i aaro^ ii, aa« ra 
•rip row owK aaXoi^owriv. 

Thou, LoT± tai the beflnninft didat lay the 
foundatfona of the earth ; uid the neavena are the 
work of thy handa. They ahall periah, but tlu>a 
wilt endure : they atiail all wax old like a gar* 
ment : and like a mantle thou wilt fold them up, 
and they ahaU i>e chanced. But thou art the 
aame, and thy yeara ahafi have no end. 

• Paal. vHi. 4-6. 

T« imv avtfpaire;, jri /tt/tvttTun awrow ' n wiof 
avtpairow irt inraiirrii awrov ; HXarrarac awrow 
/Spax« TI arap* ay^oXowf, ^0(11 »ai rt/m om^ava^ 
raf awTOVj itai EaTia*Ti|raf awrov iiri ra ip>'a r«* 
X$ifm9 row* vavra vvira^af wvOKara rav tntmp 
awrow. 

What ia man that thou ahouldeat be mindful of 
him 1 or the aon of man that thou ahouldeat viait 
him 1 Thou omdeat him a little kiwer than angela ; 
with glonr and honour haat thou crowned him, 
and aet him over the worka of thy handa. Thou 
beat put all thinga under hia feet 



2. PaaL xzil. 23. (22. of EogUah veralon.) 

[ will declare thy name unto my bretiuren : in 
i midst of the congregatlott will I praiae thee. 



t. ba. viil. 17, 18. 



: wOI look for him.— Behold, I and the ebildren 
tich the Loan hath given me. 

I. PsaL xcv. 7—11. 

33aS wprr*7H : Tpwrn iSpa-OK 01^ 
'maK *3iDj "Wit rnaiDa noo ova na^-ma 
ta BipK mr o^pam t'Spo im-oj ^Jiana 
riT ipi^-wS oni on aa*? ^pn op nnm 
: ♦nmarSit ^wanw ^wia inparnrH 



Vo-^j, if ye will hear hia voice, harden not 
ar heart, aa in the provocation, and aa in the 
r of temptation in tne wUdemeaa : when your 
hers templed me. proved me. and aaw my 
rk. Forty yeara long waa I grieved with iku 
aeration, and aald. It it a people that do err 
their heart, and they have not known my 
ya : onto whom I aware ha my wrath, that they 
>ald not enter into my reat 



PaaLuil.2S. 

At^ynt^/tmt TO ovopta row roi« mlaXif»t f^' '* 
fUT^^ iK»Xi|riaf w/«viir« r«. 

I will declare thy name to my brethren : in the 
midat of the congregatioD I will abig piaiae to 
thee. 

ba. vlil. 17, 18. 

Ka« wtw9timf froptat ojr* awr^. Ilow tym *m* ra 
ra«{«a a pio* iimtitv i Bff. 

And I wUl truat hi hhn. Hero am I, and the 
children whom God hath given me. 

Psal. xev. 7—11. 

ZiipHpov, fotvrv; 9«riic awrov a»ovrt|riy pti| r>X«- 
^vi|Tf ra( xap^iaf v/tmVf if tv ry v apart sparpty, 
Kara rif' n/**f** few 9«iparp»ov »w Tf ipi(pt^* Ov 
iiratparar pif oi rarapic v/tmv^ afoKi/ftarav, Kai itfow 
ra ap^a piow. Tarrapaaovra arif vpor«x0<ra ry 
yivtm iitiivy, xai iiira* An vXavMrrai r| xapjtf , 
«ai awroi ows a>'V«rav ra( S^ouc ptow* 'Q( apiora ay 
Tf 9fyif piow, a* airaXtwrorrai ai; rn* sararawriw 
P*«w. 

To-day, aince ye have heard hia voice, harden 
not your hearta aa at the great provocation, — aa 
in the day of the tomptation in the deaeit, where 
your fothera tried me ; they proved me, thouah 
they had aeen my worlta. Forty years 1 waa m- 
cenaed with that generation, and aaid. They do 
alwaya err In their neart, and have not known my 
waya. 80 I aware hi my wrath, They ahall not 
enter into my reat 



Heb. ii. 12. 
Aira>^aXa to Ofopia row roif afiX90i( paiv or 

piar^iKKXiiriac vptviirMra. 

I will declare thy name unto my brethren: In 
the midat of the church will 1 aug praiae unto 
thee. 

Heb. ii. 13. 

iym ao'opiai ariroiSw; iv* awr^.— Kow $ym *mt 
ra wmtitm a ptoi a^MHiv i 6ao{. • 

Iwill put my tmat hi him. Behold I and tbo 
ehUdren vdiicn God hath given me. 

Heb. iii. 7—10. 
Xipiapor, aav mt 9«iy4s avTow asownira, pi« rxXf* 
pwvif'''* f <*( xapfiaf '\ifK»v. if IV t^ rapanxpurpif). 
aara rifv kM»f»9 tow ra iparpiow av rf ipi|p>4>* Ob 
ajratparay pta oj varapi; vptaf, iJempiarao pia, aaia 
atf o» ra i p>'a p*ew TMfTmfnutvrm ari|' Aio «por»x* 
9ira rif yivim ixi«vir xa* it^rev* Aai 9K»ft»vrmt ry 
xapf la' avTOt ii ovx nyvtaVv ra( S^ew piOw* 'Of 
aptora av rn epy^ ptou, ai airaXiwrovrai li( t«v 
sarairawriv ptou. 

Tb-day, if ye will hear his voie& harden not 
your hearts, aa in the provocation, in the day of 
temptation hi the wilderness ; when your fatnero 
tempted me, proved me, and saw my worka foitj 
yeara. Wherefore I was grieved with that gene- 
ration, and said. They do alwaya err in rAetr 
hearts ; and they have not known my waya Bo I 
aware in my wrath, They ahall not enter into my 
reat 



T^a quotation may bo taken either from Exod. xx. 12. above given, or 
•m Deut V. 16. which runa thoa i—Hcnaiw thy father and thy mother, 
U thy daya may be proUmged, and thai it may go wett iei7A thee in the 
tdttMch the Loan thy Ood giveth thee, 

^ It will be aeen (hat theae worda are quoted exactly from the Septoagint 
DeuL xxxlL 43. Bat there ia aomethiiw anawering to them in the Be- 
&w. Some other addltlona are made to tno aame verao which are not in 
s Hebrew. (Scott) 



• Thia quotation ia taken from the Beptuagint, which agreea exactly with 

the Hebrew; only for OO^Snn {thou ahalt change), ia put axi^uf ithouahait 
ftOd up). Some manuacripta of thia epistle have axxa^i*; (thou ahaU 
dumge), which ia alao the reading of the Vulgate veraion. Dr. Randolph^ 
therefore, thinka it probable, that the original readmg, both in the paataD 
and thia epiatle waa »kKmiuf. It ia so in the Alexandnne edition of tho 
Sepluagtait, and In the claiiae immediately following, all copiearaad •xxaj'f. 
revrai. Oa the Quotatk aa, p. 42. 
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16S. Q«L if. 3. 

13 ^3 vm vip^y ^Tpavn ovtim o^nSit yyal^^ 

And God blessed the seTenth day, and sanctified 
It ; because that In it he hath rested from all his 
work wUch Ckxl liad created and made. 

IG6. Fsal. ex 4. 

Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedec. 

107. Qen. zzii. 16, 17. 

By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, 

that in blessing I will bless thee, and in mohiply^ 
fng I will multiply thy seed. 



158. Ezod xzv. 40. 

: TPQ nino nn»mwt omwra nryi mm 

And look, that thou make them after their 



TABLB8 OF QUOTATIONS FROM 

Gen. il. 3. 
Xmt BvMyntnv i 6i«; rut n/t'f* Tifv iti^fm*, ««< 
iiynKnp avriiif* Sri iv •urif nmrtwavnt mw trmrrmv 
rmp tfymp »ut«», wv vf ^nto 6 6ioc votiiTmt. 

And God blessed the seventh day. and hallowed 
it: because on it he rested from au these works 
of his, which God had taken occasion to make. 

PsaL ex. 4. 

Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 

Melchisedek. 

. • 

Gen. xzii. 16, 17. 

Aiywv, JCar* iftawrBu Mftom, Ktytt Km^ioc — *U 
/uip ivK9ym» $vX»ynTm rt^ »•« wKiti»vm» vJLi|lvvw 
TO Tfrtffiu rev. 

Sayings Bj myself have I sworn, saith the LorcL 
—with blessuigs, I will indeed bless thee ; and I 
will mitttiply thy seed abundantly. 



Bzod.uv.40. 
, veii|«'iic timrm rov r«rov ror i$i»tytuf¥ 



[PllTlCuf.T 
Heb.lv. 4. 

And God did rest the seventh <hyfro«ii^ki 
works. 



Heb.v.6.' 
Zs hft9s aif T«ir aivvs mt« r^* Ts^tr Muj*^ 

TboQ orf a priest for ever, after tbevtez 
MelchLsedec. 



iS 



•Op 

Ol «» Ty •pii. 

Auu *wvB.. WW* utw.. .u»«.v w.»~. .~.>.. .^vu See that thou make them according to the 
pattern, which was showed thee in the motrnt pattern shown thee on this mount 



189. Jer. zzxi. 31—34. 

rT3T« <n"oi nm^-DW o^K3 d^o^ run 
n^-Q3 ¥h intnn nr'\3 mirr n^3-nm Sinr» 
w^tvb Dn^3 ^p^mn or3 oni3irn« ^rro iwc 
^3JKi <n'n3-nH r\D7\ ncn"T»M o^tto fnw) 
nn3M irK n»"an nw o : mn^TMO 03 'nSps 
^nru nvr-DMj onn ts^o^n ^nnit Smr^ n^-nn 
BnV ^n^m ru3roK Q3"?-Sp) D3va ^m^rrnn 
r^M IV rvcb> i6i : opV 'S-i»n^ rram trn'>i6 
13 mn'-nM ipi "U3i6 vmmit vim viyi-r« 
o nvTTDW zhryr^yy oxapvh ^nw >jn» d'?^ 



Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will nudce a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah ; not according 
to the coven^uitthat I made with their &thers, in 
the day thaS 1 took them by the hand to bring them 
oQt or the land of Egypt (which my covenant 
they brake, although 1 was a husband to them, 
aaitn the Lord). «it this ahaU be the covenant 
thatl will make with the house of Israel : after 
those days, saith the Lord, 1 will put my mw in 
their inward parts, and will write it in their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall be 
my people. And they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Loan : for they shall all Imow 
me from the least unto the greatest, saith the 
LoBD : for I will forgive their miquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more. 



160 



Jer. xzzl. 31— dL 
llov, k/uprnt ipxerrai*, ^iir* X»pi»(, »«i f «iif«ov> 
/t«« r^ ei»^ Irpa^A. k«« r^ •tx^ l»»S» {iMdi|si|* 
»««vi|V* It Kmrmrtiv ^ta^sqn ^v iitt^tftup re«f «». 
Tfmrtv avrttir, f v q/Mff »rtK»ZtM»*9v fte* r^c X>*f*S 
MWTMV, t^my»y»t9 •wrovf ■» ynf Atyvwrtv ivt 
•VTOi ovK tviftuvup ar tii fim9it*ff ^*«, *•' ty HM*' 
Knr* «vr«v, 911T1 XnpieC 'On awrq ^ 2't«8i|Xi| /tou, 
l|V SiminT9/imt ry siKfr Irp»«X, fttrm Ti»f ii/»ip»c 
»•<»•(, ^nrt Kvptec l^t^ottf ttt9^ v/uvf /fv usTWir 
j'ldvttav Mwrwv, »mt twt *mfStmt mvrmr y^m^m ««- 
Ttvf%m ira/M«f avTOif *t$ Saov, km< «vr»* irerrni 
#*o* ii( Xaev. K«< ou ^i| JiJM^ainv lxarT«c tov ire. 
X«Ti|v> •wrew %»t iftMrrof re* affX^ev avrew, Xf> 
^'wii, rvw0i rev Kupiev^Ti wmprtf »ti^9^vr^ ^i, airo 
^*»pe» awrotv i»( /i$yttK9v •«t«** iri fXiaf ^r^futt 
r»(( «^«K««<ff attTwv, s«< r«»r »^«pr««v •«t«« e« 

Behold, the days are coming, saith the Lord, 
when I urill make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Jodah ; not ac- 
cording to the covenant wliich I made with tlieir 
ftihers, in the day when I took them by th«itMUDd 
to bring them out of Egypt Because they did not 
abide by this covenant of mine, therefore I took 
no care of them, saith the Lora. For, this is my 
covenant which 1 will make ^th the house of 
Israel : after those days, saith the Lord, I will 
adapt my laws to their understandings, and write 
them 40 their hearts, and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people : and they shall no more 
teach every man hts /eltow-ciibten. and every 
man his brother, saying. Know the Lord: for au 
will know me from the ^eatest to the least of 
them ; for I will be merciful to their iniquities, 
and no more remember their sins. 



UW. vL 13, 14. 

Bl«C m/tor» xaC <avT«r, X.i^w '|^ 

tvMymv tvKtynrm «v, aa« vkninmt TAftnan, 

God sware by himself n7iog,8Rif 

blessing, I will bless thee ; snd muitipip^ivi 
multiply thee. 

Heb.viiL5. 

•Opa y»pf ^nTt, s-ftii|rqe varra sare t:. 'm, 
rev J'ttx^frra r** i» ry e^i. 

For, See, saith he, that thoa make iS t^ 
according to the pattern showed to thee s l: 
moont 

Heb. viil g-li 

iStVf li^«p«* epasorrai, Xiyii bpii{,iwRmb- 
rat *9ri rev otxef Irpa^x sai irt rtv t<m bWi 
t^iafiiixirir satrqv* eu aara ti|v Jta}Mt«i***-:ifrrti 
re»f «-aTfar«» avrwv, iv lnu fm iviiaCe«Mi ^n 

fi|« X«'P»« "WTw^ •{«>'¥>'•»» MTrtj-a xv A*y*» 
rev* irt avret •«• Bvtftutpmt ir r^ ittim •;« 
*mym ^^Xifra avrvr, Ktyt* lapiH' 'Ort m,r^ , 
itmtnntif nv itminv/tmt rqe eisw It^i^mtitv 
n/ufmf aaitvaf, Ktyt Evfitf i*i*9ftifta-mk.iH, 
ri|v i'tavetar •vrav, aat in K«^<a{ ottw «Tr 
yfm'^m aarevc aai fre/tai atrst; it; 6t», i» n 
TO! irtrrai ^M« •!( Xaev* Xa< »v ^ ••^i;*!* 
iaarreff T«v vX^r*erS awTe«,a«i UMTipniiV 
^e* aarev, Xiyav, FvaiSt tsv Kvfiif ir* rm^ 
tt9^r»9T^ /Uf •iro fUKpou a«r«* imt^Mkmtrm 
irt iXtat <«^f»a< va*( alwia*; avrai, lu t« 
mt^mfxtrnv rnvrmv [aai Tav att^iwi mrtm} u m 
/tvntnm (Ti.S 

BehoM, the days come, ntlh the Liri,«ba I 
will make a new covenant with tbe Urtit d 
Israel and the house of Judah: taiitsm\^'M 
the covenant that I made with tbeir liibfeR, i:r« 
day when I took them by the hand tj lad Iq 
out of the land of E^gypt: becaoae they cosfflo^ 
not in my covenant, and I regarded (heaoBi flC 
the Lord. For this is the covenant itei I viliuc 
with the house of Israel after those dajs, sai ii 
Lord. I will pat my laws in tberr miiM^ tBHtn 
them in their hearts ; and I will betoth«Qii«i 
and they shall be tome a people: AadtitfriL 
not teach every man his neighbour, aa>i n^ 
man his brother, saying, Know tte Loid ^r<I 
shall know me from the least to thefmiaL F^ 
I will be merciful to their unxighteoQaes.iBd 
their sins [and their iniquities]* will I imeakt 
no more. 



Exod zxlv a ^"^ ^°^- ^ ^^^' *^ ^. 

030J7 mm n-o ■»« m3 rrtn mn j^.^ "^ i,^ j e.of. 

Behold the blood of the covenant, which the , Behold the Wool of the covwwit, whicb the Thislsthe btoodof the teatsiBeoi,^aeiw 

Lord hath made with you. Lordhath made with you. bath enjoined onto yon. 



161. PsaL zL 7—9. (6— a of English version.) 

^nK3"?un ^moK w :nf>icr ncS r-iMom 
«nVn •pw-mirpS x*"?); 3in3 'wrrhxa 

• "^D "pro imv« 'r««i 



P8aLxL6-a 
e«ri«* ft«i •'•or9epav ova j|0fX«raf, rw^Mt 9i 
aariipTirw ft9i' OXeaavrw^a aai irtfi mfutfvtmf 
9«x timo'as. Ton tiiref I^ow, n%m (iv ai^aXt^* 
3tCx<ou ytypmtrrmi letft (/«ev) row iroiifra* to 
^iXn/ta rev, 6*ec M^v, 4CeuXi|$i|v, aat tov vo^ov 
crow tv fMVf Ti|( aap^ia; ftw. 



Heb. X 6-7. 

ev«-iav «•< «po«>9opav em «fiM««(| .f»^ ' 
xaTuprira /loi* •OXoxawTa^aTa»««»»^M«»'* 
ovx twJexflo-ag. Tore oia-er* Itto, Ji»« (i? tiC*^ 
i6<6Xieo ytyf»9rrmt «ip« i^ea) «• »m«'i' 
6ie(, TO SiXv>a o^v.v 



a This is an abridgment both of the Septuagint and the Hebrew. 

ft For tiroiiiTa, some MSB. and the quotations of this verse bv Chxysoa- 
tom, Tbeodoret, Photins, and Theophylact, read Stm^iftnv with the Septua- 
gint 

• For irxuff'tof ekhteen ]li9S., four of which are of the greatest antiquity, 
seven editions, both the Syriac versions, and also the Arabic, Coptic, ana 
Armenian versions, besides two MSS. of the Old Italic (Latin) version, 
Chrysostom, Tbeodoret, Johannes Damascenus, and Augustine, all read 
irexirifv, which agrees with the Septuagint, and is received by Griesbach 
into the Greek text of the New Testament, as the genuine readiitg. 

« The words between brackets are omitted in some MSS. 

* This long quotation is In general made from the Septuagint, though with 
•everal verbal differences, which will be easily observed on collatwn, but 
which do not aftTect the meaning, though they seem to imply that the apostle 
<tfd not confine himself to the Septuai^t It ia, however, manifest tnat he 
had that translation in his thoughts, because he exactly quotes it where it 
diifers most materially from the Hebrew, lie Septiugint b, almost 
throughout this passage, a close version of the Hebrew ; bttt. Instead of Uie 
clause, which in our authorised English translo^n is rendered— oMAai^A 
/ wtMi a kiuband to fAem,^be Semusgint reads, xai »ym n^iXiio-a a«T«>v, 
thertfore I took no care qfthem; which lection is followed by the apostle 
Whether the Hebrew was then read differently, as Dr. Randolph and other 
learned men suppose, or whether the aposde md not think the difference so 
material as to interrupt his argument on accotmt of it others must deter* 
mine. Anotiier variation ia, that the Hebrew has the preterite in one pUwe, 
where the Septuagint has the future^ l«^o«f l»r«, / leOt jwf, Ac. But the 



Hebrew should doubOess be read with what the graramariaiu tna ^ 
convem've va«, and be understood in a future sense, as the conteii t-^, 
(which both before and after speaks of a new and future coTeaaot): « >>| 
also rendered in aJl the ancient versions, and in the Chaldee ^x^t.^ 
and as twenty of the Hebrew manuscripts collated by Dr. Keoiiiccsni-i 
SeehisDiasertstioGeneraIis,§66. (Dr. Randolidi, ScotL) _ 

• For •viriixare the first of the apostolic constitotiooa (wlaeb. Kt'«3 
clsiming apostolical antiquity, are not earlier t^an the middle of (he 1 
century) reads it»9i with the Septusgint . 

V This quotation is taken from the Septuagint with a little vam^: 
although the general meaning is (he same, they are widel; (&fl$r'^ 

verbal expression In the Hebrew. D8vid*8 words are, ^ Tip^ '\ 
asnayim earita ti, which we translate, my ean ha»t tkou opewa; ifS;^ 
might be more properly rendered, wiy ears hast thou bored: tt«« •** : 
hast made Me thy oervani for ever, 10 dvroll in tbfaie own bnae : w J 
allusion is evidently to the custom mentioned Exod xii. 2^ '^^ J 
buy a Hebrew servant six years he shall serve, and in the «^««*/*^2 

ru out free : but if the seventh shall positively say, I love my nastf • 
win not go out froe, then his master shaU bring him to lh« door-pf^?- ;j 
shall bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve top wf^- 
But how is it possible that the Septuagint and the aposde aboaid ufr^ 
meaning so totally different from the sense of the Hebrewl ^ *^^ 
has a very Ingenious conjecture here : he supposes that the «*|~»Ii 
apostle express the meaning of the words as they stood ta tl^ tfifjj^] 
t^ch the Greek translation was made; and that the presaBtHebrevu 



Sbgt. L % 1.] 



THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW 



Burnt-oflbriiic ud liiirolferlns taaat thoa not Sacrifice and offeiioga thou didat not derira, Bacrifica and oflbrinc thon wonldeal not bntn 

«quired. Then aaid 1, Lo, I come : In the Tolnme but thoa preparedat a body for me^ Whole body haat thou prepared me. In bumt^erinca 

f the book it it written of me : I deiighc to do bumt-offennn. and offeringa for ain thou didst and aaerificet for sin thou hast had no plearire 

by will, O my Go<J^ yea thy law ia within my not require. Then I aaicL Behold 1 come (in the Then aaid I, L<H I come (in the yolume orthe book 

keart Yolume of a book it ia written reapecting me) to it ia written of me) to do thy will, O God. 

perform, O my God, thy will, I waa deteimlne^ 
even that law of thkie, within my heart 



•2. Deut TTiil. 35. 0^ of Ekigliah TeiBlon.) 
The LoBD ahaH judge hia people. 
63. Hab. Ii.3;4. 

For the riaion u yet for an appointed time ; but 
t the end, it ahaU apeak and not Ue : tliongh it 
urry, wait for it, because it will aurely come, it 
ill not tarry. Behold, Ida aool, which is lifted 
p, la not upright In him : but the just ahall liro 
yhiafoith. 



Deut TTrit. 36. 

'On *ftvit Xvpio; r»¥ Knew ««t««. 

Because the Lord will judge hIa people. 
Hab. iL 3, 4. 

UV0miXl|T»l, •«» IV^OAIt j| ^XM f^** *■' ■•▼If* i f* 
^ia««ec » •mttrrtmt fttv ^vrarai. 

For be will aaauredly come, and will not M. 
If any one draw back, my aoul hath no pleaaore 
in him. But the just ahaU live by faith In me. 



Heb. z. 30. 

Xtff<«f KOIMI T0f XllOV MVTOV. 

The Lord ahall judge his people. 



Heb. z. 37, 3& (and aee Rom. i. 17. OaL UL IL) 

as wiTTtmf i^tirtrmt' nmt tm¥ tMromtXiiTtfi, •«• 

For yet a little while, and he that ahall oom& 
wUl come, and will not tarry. Now the just shdl 
live by ftith : but if any man draw back, my aoul 
ahall haTe no plnaure in him. 



M. Geo.zMi.31. 

• noon wrMTTTP TiTUFt WwHl 

And Israel bowed himaelf upon the bed'ahead. 



Gen. 3dvlL 31. Heb. zi. 21. 

Tm$ wftmswv^riv WfmnK twt t» m^cvtov mBftm Xmt arpotf-mvyiinv tiri to m»f¥rnf ^«Cfc« «wro«. 

MVTOV. 

And Israel bowed down on the head of his And worahipped^ leaning upon the t<9 of his 
BtaiC* ataffa 



B. Prov. iii. U. ^, Proy. ULU. , Heb.zli.6. 

wnaina r&rrSMi DimrrSit ^lammiDiD Thjimoxiyw^i* ■••.*•#•« ii»^*»»,«»i»b*»ww» ru ^«, f,n exi).«p«i w»tSatms i&»fiw, tuiU 

^^ ••▼o» iXiyXO/MMf. mXv** iir' •vrew iXi>'XO/uiyec. 

Mr aoo, despiae not the chaatening of the Lobd ; My aon, al^ht not the correcdon of the Lord ; My aon, deapiae not thou the chaatening of th« 

eitner be weary of hia correction. nor iaint when refimved by him. Lord, nor fa^nt when thou art rebukedofnlm. 
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Joah. L 6. (and aee Dent zzzl. 8.) 
1 will not lUl thee^ nor foraake thee. 



DeutzzzLd. 
OvK MfiiTii r«, ovfi fu^ ri i>oi«t«Xi»1|, 

[The Lord] .••• will BoClesTe thee, ner 
thee. 



Heb. ziii. 5. 

On fut 9t «»«, •vV ov /Hi| rt tyxmrrnKtwrnt 

I will never leave (hee, nor forsake thee. 



S7. PsaLczviiL0. 

11m Loan ia on my aide, I will not fear; what 
ID man do unto met 



PaaLezritt.6. 
Xvfitf t/ut fi^n^tff »•< ov 9eC«fi|ro|MM r$ vtif- 

The Lord ie my helper, and I will not four what 
man can do onto me. 



Heb.ziil.6. 
tMf»9f ifui iBoi|0a(, Mil o« ^»Zt|9^€^f^mt rt v««a 

The Lord ia my helper, and I will not fear wb«t 
man can do unto me. 



S8. Hag. IL 6. 

'M'STTIK tf^pTD JKl Ihn BpO PfW IIJJ 

f^WI J'Htl 
Yet once, it it allttle while, and I will ahake the 
cavene and the earth. 



Bag- U. 6. 
Xr* Mr«g fyw crairv to* ou^mvov, »ai ti|v yi|v. 

Tet once more, I will ahake the heaven and the 



Heb. zil. 26. 
Bt( mrml ayv rai« «« /hovov tj|» yi|», «XX« •■« 
Tov o«f«iror,* 

Tet once more I ahake, not the earth onlly, bat 
alao heaven. 



19. Hoa. ziv. 3. C2. of Ekigiish version.) 
fio wOl we render the calves of our lips. 



Hoe. adv. 2. 



Av J we will render to thee the ihiit of our lips. 



U 



(Gen.vi.&ai) 



(OeB.vL8-6Ll> 



Heb. ziii. 1& 
A* ««T0« ow »9m^»fmfM9 dvriMv •irfn«f iim 
•'•vToc TV Oiy, TOuTfm, »«pirov x*"^**" i^oXo- 
yv9rm¥ Ty e»e^«Tt «wto».4 

8 By him, therefore, let us oflbr the sacrifice of 
raue to God continually, that ia, the fruit of our 
pe, confessbg (fnarginal rendering} to hiil 



'•*S«MV $9 



n. 



Prov. Hi. 34. 



Prov. m. 31 
Xv^iOf lira fn^mvoig •rriTarraTMi, rmraivoit ^< 



James Iv. & 

n^C ^lerov a VIVO 01 1 to rrav^s j 

a^«».» 
The spirit, thst dwelleth In u% lusteth to envy, 

Jamea Iv. 6. 
'O Gioft vnp4^«yeif •vTiTsmTtii, TuraiMif 
9a 9<9«n X«p*v.* 

JUa ftedl In the other readtaig the aenae la plain : Jacob worthipped Ood, 
and, being old and feeble, supported himaelf by leaning on the top qf hit 
etinf. (Dr. Randolph on the <4notations, p. 45.) 

• The apoatle seema purpoaely to have varied from the Septuagtnt bi 
order to render the quotation more emphatical and suited to his purpose. 
The Beptuaglnt weU tranalates the Hebrew, omitting the words rendered hi 
our version, It tea little while. (Scott) 

• Thia is not properly a citation, but only an allusion to an expreaaion in 
Hoa. ziv. 3. The phraae K«pve» xuKtmv/fruit o/theUpa, is taken from the 

Beptuagint In the Hebrew, it is U^HAr O^ID) which our Ehiglish tranaltf- 
tion and the Vulipite version render the calves of our Upa. This expression 
may refer prinumlv to the sacrifices, heifers, calves,^ Ac. which the larael- 
ites had vowed to Jehovah ; ao that the ealvee of their tip* were the sacri- 
fices which they tiad promised. From the apostle and Septnagint rendering 
this word/rtM< (in which they are followed by the Syriac and Arabic ver • 

siona) it is evident that their copiea read ^'Ifi (port) the beinc omitted ; 
and thua the word would be literally /rtMi, and not calvea. Thia reading, 
however, is not found in any of the MSB. hitherto collated. 

• Thi^ Dr. Randolph has observed, is a difllcult passage. The apostle ia 
cenerally thought to refer to Gen. vi. 3. 6., where we have the like in aenae ; 
But, in ezpression. the apoatle difibra widely both from the Hebrew and the 
Septuazint Dr. Randolph and Mr. Scott, after aome ezpositora, think it a 
general reference to the doctrine of Scripture, and not a direct quotation ; 
aa much as to say, it is the constant doctrine of Scripture, that the epirit 
tehich dwelleth in ue huteth to envy, and ie prone to all etU. It ought now* 
ever to be observed, that manv emment critics, aa Whitby, Grieabach, Mac* 
knight, Asc.. divide thia verse into two members, which they read and poiiat 
inferrogatwelyy thua, Do ye think that the Scripture epeaketh in vain J 
Doth the epiritf which dwelleth in us, btet unto envy 1 Which mode of 
pointing removes the difficulty at once. 

• Several manuacripts. editions, and the Armenian and Sclavonic ver- 

Iriona, read Xnpiof, with the Septuagint 
V Thia ia taken from the Septuagint, only putting' O eao^ faiatead of X«p«of . 
_ . . ^ They differ from the Hebrew, with which the Vulgate agrees (Ihidat 



corrupted In the word O^AN asnayim, ears, which has been written 

trough careleasneas for nu TN ax geveih, ihhh, a body. The first syllable 

t ax THBN, is the same in both ; and the latter D^i mm, which, joined to 

t aZf makes (TJTM axnayim, might have been easily mistaken for nu 

eroA, BOOT : 3 nun^ being very like J gitnel; ^ yod like 1 vau; and n he 

ke final mem ; especiallv if the line on which the letters were written in 
le MS. happened to be blacker than ordinary (which haa often been a 
Luse of mistake) it might have been eaaily taken for the under stroke of 

te Tncnty and thua give rise to a corrupt reading : add to thia the root n^ 
irah siisnlfiea as well to prepare^ aa to open^ borej &c. On this supposition 
te ancient copy translated by the Septuagint, and followed by the apoatle, 
nst have read the tezt thus^ ^S n^U nu W ax geva carita U; o-»a*« U 
trnfTta-m fto*^ then a body thou haat prepared me : thus the Hebrew tezt, 
le Version of the Septuagint, and the apostle, will agree in what is known to 
» an indisputable lact in Christianity ; namely, that Christ was incarnated 
r the sin of the world. The JEthiopic has nearly the same reading : the 
rttbic lias both, A body haat thou prepared for me, and mine eare haat 
ou opened But the Syriac^ the Ohaldee. and the Vulgate, agree with the 
resent Hebrew tezt ; and none of the MSS. collated by Kennieatt and De 
Utaai have any varioua reading on the disputed words. (Dr. A. Clarke'a 
ommeniary on the NewTeatament, note on Heb. z. 5.) 

• This quotation ia nearly from the Septuagint, with which the version of 
quite agreea : and aa both the apostle's citation and that veraion differ con- 
derably from the Hebrew, aome corruption of the tezt may be auspected. 
be general meaning, however, ia the aame. 

• This quotation ia taken flrom the Beptuagint veraion of Gen. zlvH. 31., 
mittiog only the word larael. The varwdon from the Hebrew ia merely 

I the vowel points : nOOn a bed, the Septuagint read nson a ataff. And 



lat thia is the true reading aeema probable, because it does not appear that 
icob waa then confined to hia bed, and because it is not eaay to under 
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QUOTATIONS PROM THE OLD la» AMENT IN THE NEW. [Pa«t t CaA*. Y 



Bon^ h0 teomeih the Momen, but gireth The Lord mtatedi the ptood, but be glvelfa Ckid reeiHeCb the prood^bot gtretii greee 
gnee onto the lowly. gnee onto Che humble. the faumble. 



J2. Lev. zi.44. 

fe ehell be holy, for I am holy. 

78. lM.aL&-a 

: th\fh ap^ iwSk -uni ps Va Twn 

All lleah if gnai^ and all the goodUneea thereof 
wtt the flower of the field. Thecraaa witheretb, 
the flower fiuieth: ...... Bat tne word of oar 

Qod ahaH atand Aat for ever. 



Lev. Jd. 44. 

Xmi «yiei iviHa, in myff ttfn tym b^tof { 
6iec v/Miv. 

And be ye holy, becanee I the Lord yoar God 
am holy. 

Iaa.zL6-a 

HflCM ««^f X^fVH, *•* war* ^{« •vl^mr** 4ff 
i((irfn. To !• ^^^« TO* 6a«« i|Mv /M»t* •»; ro* 

AU fleahlagraaa ; aad all the glory of man aa a 
flower of graaa. The graai la withered and the 
flower ftUen ; bol the word of our Oed endoreth 
for oTer. 



IPetLK. 
Be ye holy, Ibr lam holy. 



lPeLi.2l,9iL 
AfT* •••r« r«^g if X^p^^tf »•• wm0m fc«r 

re mvBtf mrM tl^trart* T» ^ ^#b« JEa^is* ^»4» 
tif rav •t««M. 

For aO flesh u aa graaa, and all tb« gkiry «f 
man aa the flower of graaa. Tbte grmam wiihmA, 
and the flower thereof faOelb mmaj : botthe «Mtf 
of the Lord endareth for ever. 



174. laa. xxriii. 16. 

torn mp« rufi ^na |3m pN p%ya im ^m 

Behold I lay in Zkm for a foandation, a atone, 

tried atone, a precloaa eomer-etone, a aore 

foandation; he tnat believeth ahall not make 



iTB. Eaod.xix.6. 

mp <ixi o^iro naSno ^rvm onm 

Te ahall be onto me a kingdom of prieala and 
an holy nation. 



laa. ly. 9. 

: vfia noiD »6i nrp odppi6 



176. 



Becaoae he had done no violence, neither wot 
ta^f deceit in hia mouth. 

t77. lBa.mL6. 

WKh hie atripes we are healed. 

.7a PaaL zzxiv. 13-17. (19-16 of Eogliah ver- 

alon.) 

:a« mm^ d^o^ amc u>m fom r^ior^D 
jHD "no : noiD naiD t^©*^ JHD i jw6 tm 
i-iw vp imern oV>r vpa aw-nvjn 
p *rpa nvn ue :onjnwSii pjrw o<p*ir*»i 

What man deaireth life, and foveth mtm^ days, 
that he may aee good? Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lipa from apeaking goile. Depart 
from evil and do good ; aeek peace and pursue It 
The ey ea of the Loan are upon the righteoua, and 
hia eara are open unto thebr cry. The foce of the 
Loan ia agahiat them that do eviL 

179. laa. viii. 1^13. 

mnrrm iw\vT\Mh> iimnn6 Mmoym 

I wnpn inn rmax 

Neither fear ye their fear ; nor be afraid, 
flancdfy the Loan of Hoau himaelC' 



MO- Prov. X. 12l 

: nanN noan vpptr'js Sp 

Love covereth aQ alna. 
in. PaaLii.9. 

:oifijn Tin iVaa Vna nara opn 

Thou ihaU break them with a rod of inm ; thoQ 
wyltdn ah them In plecea like a potter'a veaaeL 



Iaa.zxviii.16. 
I^owy i^* i^6axx« I If ra ^i^iX«a Z««» X«9o* 
v»X.wTiX9, MKiiirev. asf oyaviaisf, i»r»/MV, •*{ rm 
J^tfuKtm awT^c nai d wirr$vm9 ew fu timrmtrxywin. 

Behold I lay for the foandadon of Mon, a atone 
of ineatimabie worth, a choaen precloaa oomar- 
atone for the foundadona of u: aad he who 
believeth ahall not be aahamed. 

EzDd.ziz.6. 

•Ivof Ay*, 

And ye ahall be to me a royal prlealhood^ aad 
anholynadoD. 

laa. IIU. 9. 

A»9/n»9 OtfK ireiifnr, owXi foXov iv rp rrn/unt 
avTO*. 

Ho eouBltted no fariqaity, nor pradlaadfrfte 
with hia month. 

laB.llll.6. 
By hia bralaea we are healed. 



PaaL miv. 12-lf. 

Tiff arrvf avf^vof ^ ^\mw (miv, iL^_ -., .f^^r-* 
«Yiiv ayaflaf ; nawre* rifir ^XM^rav vow mw »aB»«, 
sa* XitX^ rev rev ^i) XaXtirai ^aXor* ■skXivov aav 
«aa«v, xat aroijfrov myitv (irnirev •ip^virv, sai 
^i»(ev avri|v* 0^5aX/*«« X»^««v tv< ^taatevc, sat 
mrm awrev aif Itifnv mvrmWftTmwtv Sa X»^»«« iv* 
V*««vrra( tuMm. 

What man soever deaireth life, aad loveth to 
aee good daya 1 Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy Dpa from q>eaking guile. Depart from evil 
and do good ; aeek peace aad puraae IL The 
ey ea of the Lord are upon the rignteona ; and hia 
eara are open to their prayer. But the foce of 
the Lord te agatakat them that do evlL 



IPeL U. «. (and aeeRooa. ix, 23.) 

I^ev, r«0i|/ti •» Xim¥ X«9ov aii^y ■**'***'> '*'^- 
T0», im/MV »ai iwtrravmvaw avr^v ©a^^ ««-•.- 
rxvvin. 

Behold I lay tai fSoo aehief eener-fltane, tkd, 
pecieaa ; and he that believeth OB kim abaj i« 
DO confounded 



lPetiL9. 



Bat ye art 
nation. 



a royal 



alMly 



lPetU.22. 

'Of m^mfTtmr ev» iiroiiirir, 
Tf» rrvfiavi avrtv. 

Who dM no aia, neither 
mouth. 

lFBt.il.91. 

0« v^ /HvXw* i«vrv» taltrv. 

^y iriMNM atilpee ye were 



lPetiiLl&-i2L 



inhif 



*^*«» 



*0 yap fttXav (aa« mymwat9f »< 
a^^afai, fravraror r^v yXarva* t m r-99 mwv m*%9t^ 
aai XI •M ttfirf rov ^« XaX^rv* ^aXav* ■cxv«w*'« 
av« itaxavp sai srontrari* ayaf«»* ^cr^ovrw itp^. 
aai ^Migarv airrt*' *Ori oi •^•aX^SA JC«f*>« irt 
^»sa»o«c, ma« «ra avrev •<( ^t^vtv sarwr* r^tr^ 
a«v i'vvpiAv iiri ireifwrraff sa«a. 

Fbr he that will love life and aee pood^dky^ld 
him refrain hlatengne from evil, and UaLpecitf 
they apeak no gnile. Let him eschew evd ar,:! db 
gsoof let Urn eeelt peace aad p oi ai au M. Tmr'le 
eyes of the Lord are over the rtKbi eo a a, mti la 
eara ore <^nnnlo their prayers : baithefiK«d 
the Lord w agabiat them that do evO. 



^vHiia^ia 

T«» ^1 f •€«» avTOv •• /u ^»Ci|9fTa, oaf* /^^^ ritm 
pax^iT*''. X»pi«» avrev aytarart. 

Be not ye terrified with the fear ofhfaiL nor dls> 
mayed. HaUow the Lord himaeU: 



Prov. X 12. 
XIarraff «i revf ft^ f tXevitsewraf s«XwTe* 

f(Xia. 

But friendship covereth aD them who are not 

contentious. 

pBaLU.9. 



lPetli». M, IS. 

Mup*n !• rer&ivvaytarari.a 

And be not afraid of their tertor, .. 
trouble^ but aanctiCr the Lord CM 
heana. 



IFM.iv.&. 
'Or^Sfty^it* saXvi|ra« wiu^9*f 



he 



lira ehailty ahall cover the 



mev.lL27. 



raei- u- »• Kev. H. 27. 

lUt/tmwttg awrevff iv ^U^ ^*hn' •*« «wwf «t- la» a-oi^avai avrevf av ^aCl^ •^^•(V* •* " 

i^af rwr«*i}/«ff avrovff. riifvir ra mpa^isa rwrpiCirai.* 

Thou ahah rule them wHb a rod of IroB : thoa And he ahall rule with a toS of inat aa a 

lalt break Ch«in tn niaAJia nktt « nnt««*fa — — -* vwiMovJ* vamaI ah*!! *1*aw K> K«n^,M» «... .».■>«»«. 



OHtforea, he wUl acorn the acomera. The Arabic veraion agreea with the 
Bepnwgint— re#<»«e( taper Wa, be will realat the proud. The Byriac veraion 
rendera it Oettruet tmaorea, he wUl deatroy the acomen ; and the cnialdee 
parapbrase--i//worM orapettet, he wiD drive away the acoroera. It la not 
eaay to account for tbta diflerence ; nor la h worth while to attempt It : the 
aenae to much the aame, aa the proud and the eoomere are equivalent 
e^reasfonsinflcrlMurekunace. (Dr. Bandolpb, p. 46.) 
-iAr^SLJ^? !"*^/^v™^ "•• oftheneatoat udquky, read t«»4., 
S? the,«eptuaglnt : which reading, thoqghlnferior to & lb the received 
lezi: Oneabaeh considers ss not to be dtoregaided. 
* Both tWj'Oaoiallai snd the BeDtnaslBt draa iha mamhi* «/*«!« iiaImww • 



Tbon aoan rue inem wnit a roa oriron : thoa And he ahall rule with a rtitf 
ahalt break them to pieces like a potter*8 vessel potter'a veaael, ahall they be brok 



to Air?r% 

but the word avrav {their\ which la need by Sk. Peter, seeioa to gire v*^ 
aenae better than the alogular aurev {kU) of the Beptoaciat. The erigTsal 
Hebrew (which ia JamovAM SaUuOh, Lord of Baste) wul adndt of ekAter 
(Scott.) 

• This is a trsnaladon from the Hebrew, and widely dUlerent frca t^r 
Beptuagint ; only for aMeine, the apostb has tke maUihada qf shw. Tbr 
Beptnagint, Byriac, and Arabic vernoaa difibr atiangdy from each e&er 
(Dr. Randolph, Bcott) 

• Thto la nearly a qnetatloo of the Beptoagtot (whicli eiactiy 
the BebrewX the persoa only batag aHared bam tha aaaoad to the 
Cnr. Randolph, 8cott> 



y 
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CLA88IPICATI0N OP QUOTATIONS* 



ail 



S 2. CLASSIFICATION OF THK QUOTATIONS FBOM THE HIBBIW 
SCRiFTURXS IN TflC NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Quotatioiis from the Hebrew Scriptores in the New 
Testament may be airanffed nnder the nine following classes : 
viz. I. Qaotations exacUy agreeing with the Hebrew ; — 
n. Those which agree nearfy with the Hebrew ; — HI. Quo- 
tations, agreeing with the Hebrew in senses but not in words ; 
— IV. Snch as give the general sense; — ^V. Quotations, 
which are taken from sterol nassages of Scripture; — 
YI. Quotations difieringfirom the Hebrew, but agreemg with 
tike Septuagnt ; — ^YH. l^uotations in which there is reason to 
suspect a dmerent reading in the Hebrew, or that the apostles 
anderstood the word s in a sense different from that expressed 
in our Lexicons ;—yni. Passages, in which the Hebrew 
leems to be corrunted ; — and, tx. Passages which are not 
properly citations, nut mere references or alluBions. 

I. Quoiationa exaeily (freeing toiih the Hebrew, 



i*. Cbqib«ilT« 

3. Hoi. zL 1. 

7. DeutTtiL3. - 

9. Dent tL 16. • 

ia.l8a.mi. 4. • 

13. Hob. ▼{. 6. 

21. LeT. six 18l • 

M. PsaLcxTiU.Z2;23. 

27. Pad. ex. 1. - * 

30. PbbL jofl. 19. • 

31. Pud xziL S. - 

32. Isa. liiL 12L • 
34. Lot, zii. 8. • 
36. PaLIzlz.10. • 
40. PnL IxzziL 6. 
42. PsaL lUi. I. - 
46. PaaL zzii 19. • 
50. PsaL cix. & - 
64. Gen. zziL la - 
5&P8aLU. L2. • 
B4. PaaL U. 7. 

69. Ejn)d. zziL 97. 

75. PsaL T. 10. • 

76. p8aLczl.4. - 
79. Paal. zzzvi. 2L 
BO. PsbLzzzU. 1,2L 
Bl. Gen. jtU. 6. • 
S2. Cksn. XT. 6. 

B3. PBaLjdfT.22. • 
84. Gen. xri. 7. • 
B6h Gen. xxr. 23L • 
B7. BfaL L 2, 3. • 
BB. £jcod. zzxUL 19L 
B9. Exod. ix. 16. • 
96. Ler. xvtii. 6l - 

10. Psal. Ml. 10. • 

11. Paal. xvui. Sa 
13. Paal. cxni. 1. • 
IS. laa. UL ISl • 
19. Job ▼. la 

21. DeuLxxT. 4. • 

22. Exod. xxxii. A. 
Si. PaaL xxhr. 1. • 
25. Paal. Till. 6. . 
27. ba.xxiLl3. - 
29. laa. xxr. 8L • 

n. Pta). exTi. la 

12. ]aa.xlix.& - 
)6. Exod. xvi. 18. • 
17. Paal. cxii. 9. • 
12. Isa. Ut. 1. 

[6. 2Ehuii.Tfi.l4.. 
iS. PaaL ciT. 4. - 
19. PaaL xhr. 7, 8. 
a. PsaL Till. 4-6. 
(2. PaaLxxU.23. . 
i3. laa. TiU. 17, la 
15. Gen. ii. 3. 
7. Gen. xxli. 16, 17. 
a. DeuL xxxil %. 
4. Gen. xlTii. 31. - 
'6. Josh. LB. 
2. Lew. xi. 44. . 



«af0.T. 
agrees with 



Chap.aa«y«M«r]r.T. 

BlatLli. 16. 

Bfatt. !▼. 4. Luke tr. 4. 

Matt iy. 7. 

Matt. viiL 17. 

Matt. U. 13. xiL 7. 

Bfatt. xlx. 19. xxlL 30. 

I Bfatt. xxi. 42. Mark xlL 10. Luke 

XX. 17. Acts !▼. 11. 
i Bfatt. xxiL4«. Mark xB. 36. Luke 

XX. 42. 
BCatt. xzviL 36. 
Blatt. xxTii. 46. 
Mark xr. 2a Luke xxiL 37. 
Luke 11.21. 
JohniL 17. 
John X. 31 

John xil. sa Bee Bom. x. la 
John xix 21. 
Acts L 20. 
Acts iU. 2a 
Act8iT.2a2a 

ActsxUiTaa 

Acts xxiiL 6. 
Rom. UL 13. 
Rom.ULia 
RouLULia 
Rom. It. 7, a 
Rom. It. 17. 
Rom. iv. 16. 
Rom.TliL8a 
Rom. bL7. 
Rom. ix. 12. 
Rom.ix.ia 
Rom.ix.UiL 
Rom. ix. 17. 
Rom. X.6. 
Rom. XT. 3. 
Rom. XT. 9. 
Rom. XV. 11. 
Rom. XT. 21. 
lCor.UL19. 
1 Cor. ix 9. 
1 Cor. X. 7. 
ICor. x.2a 
1 Cor. XV. 27. 
1 Cor. XT. 32: 
1 Cor. XT. 64. 
2Cor. iT.ia 
2Cor.Tl.2. 
2Cor.TUL16. 
2Cor. ix. a 
GaL It. 27. 
Heb. 1. a 
Heb. L 7. 
Heb. 1. a 9. 
Heb. iL 6--a 
Heb. ii. 12. 
Heb. ii. la 
Heb.iT. 4.. 
Heb. tL 13, 14. 
Heb. X. 30. 
Heb. xi. 21. 
Heb. xiii. 6. 
1 Pet L la 



Ho. 



oiaT. 



n. QuciaHoiu nearly agreeing wUh the Hebrew, 

These correspond nearly with the Hebrew, thou^^h not so 
teially as those in the preceding class* to which Uiey are 
[most equal in number : Thus, 



1. Isa. Tii. 14. nearly agrees with 
4. Jer. xacxi. 15. • 
a. Paal. xcL 11, 12. 
a Deat. vLia • 
1. Isa. U. 1,2 • 



6. 

.9. 
D. 



B. Kxod> 



Isn.Tl.9, la • 

Oen. 11.21. 

12-ia 

UL 6. 



Biatt.L2a 

Matt.iLia 

Bfatt. It. 6. 

Bfatt It 10. 

Bfatt. It. la la 

SBIatt.xiHri4,16. ActsxXfOLaa 
{ BfarkiT.12. LokeTULia 

Bfatt. xix. a 



(. 



26. Dent tL 6. neaily agrees ivith 

2a Zeeh. xiii. 7. • 
37. PaaL IxxvilL 21 
3a laa. Ut. la • 
44. Paal. xlL a - 
4a Paal. cix. a - 
47. Exod..xiL 46. • 
4a Zech. XiL 10. - 
61. Joel Ul. 1-6. • 

66. Gen. xlL 1. - 
61. laa. IxvL L a • 

67. laa. xlix. 6. - 

70. Hab. ii. 4. 

71. laa. lii. a 

72. PaaL IL a • 
7a Gen. xt. 6. • 
91. Boa. iL 1. (L la of Engliah 7 

Version) • - -S 

93. laa. L a 

94. laa. TiiL 14. • 
96. Isa. xxTiiL la - 
9a laa. UL 7. 
99. Psal. xix. a (4. of Ei«Iiah{ 

Version) - - -> 

100. Deatxxxli.21. 

101. Isa. IxT. 1, 2. - 

102. 1 Kings xix 14. 
108. 1 Kinga xlx. la 
107. I>eutxxxiL2a 
lOa ProT. xxT. 21, 22. 
112. Dent xxxU. 42. (43 of Eng 

liah Version) 
lia Isa. xxix 14. • 
lia Isa. xlL la • 
12D. PaaL xciT. 11. • 
126. Isa. xxTiU. 11, 12. 
12a Gen. ii. 7. 
13a LeT. xxtL 11, 12. 

143. Gen. xxi. la • 

144. PsaL UviU. la 
14& Exod. XX. 12. . 
147. PsaL xcvii. 7. - 
ISa PaaL cU. 26-27. 
154. PsaLxcT.7— U. 
16a Exod. XXT. 4a 
16a Jer.xzii.3L34. 
160. Exod. xxiT. a • 
167. Psal. cxTiiL 6. 
17a Isa. xL 6-a . 
17a Exod. xix. 6. - 

176. laa. liU. a 

177. Isa. liiL a 
17a Psal. xxxiT. 13-17. 
179. Isa. Tiii. la la 
18a ProT. X 12 • 
181. PsaL a a - 



C1ap.aidTaiNafIf.T. 
)Bfatt.xxU.37. Bfarkxitaa Lake 
\ X. 27. 

Bfatt xxtL 31. 

John Ti. 31. 

John Ti. 4a 

John xiii. la 

John XV. 26. 

John xlx. 36. 

John xix. 37. 

Acta iL 17. (Bee Rom. z. II . 

AcU TiL a 

Acts TiL 49, 60. 

ActsxiiL47. 

Rom. L 17. 

Rom. ii. 24. 

Rom. iiL 4. 

Rom. It. 3. 

Rom.ix.26. 

Rom. ix.29. 

RontixSa 

Rom. xia 

Rom. X la 

Rom. X 19. 

Rom. X 20^ 2L 

Rom. xi. 3. 

Rom. xi. 4. 

Rom. XiL 19. Heb. x Sa 

Rom. xii. 20. 

Rom. XT. 10. 

1 Cor. L la 
lCor.li.ia 
1 Cor. iiL 20. 
1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

1 Cor. XV. 46. 

2 Cor. Ti. 16. 
GaL iv. 3a 
Eph Iv.a 
Eph. vL 2, a 
Heb. L a 
Heb.L10— la 
Heb. UL 7— 10. 
Heb. Tta a 
Heb. Tiii. 8-12. 
Heb.ix2a 
Heb.xiiLa 

1 Pet L 21, 2a 
1 Pet iL a 
lPetiL22. 
1 Pet iL 21. 
IPetULlO-ia 
lPetiii.l4,ia 
1 Pet ir. a 
ReT. ii. 27. 



Bfatt xix. 18, 19. 
j Bfatt. xxU. 3. Bfkrk zU. 26. take 



2T 



87. 



m. Quotatiam agreeing with the Hebrew in Sbhsk* but Rof 

in worth. 



aisa.^3-aj 

la Isa. xUL 1—4. . 

17. PsaLlxxTiita 

22. Zech. 1x9. • 

23.PsaLTiiLa - 

29. Zech.xi. la - 

33. Exod. xiiL a • 

4LZech.ixa - 

4a Isa. Ti. 9, la • 

49. PsaL Ixix. 26. • 

6a DentxviiLiaia 

69. (see Josh. xx1t.'32.> 

74. PsaL xiv. 1— a « 

78Llaa.lix7,a • 

86. Gen. xvia la • 

9aHo8.iL2a - 

92 Isa.x.22;2a • 

106. PsaL Ixix 23, 24. 

109. Isa. xIt. 2a • 

114.Iaa.xLia . 

134. laa. UL 11.12. • 

139. Gen. xii. a • 

14a Dent xxtU. 26. 

lea Hag. a a . 



agrees in sense, 
bat not in ] 
words, with 



Bfatt. UL a Mark L a and Luke Ui. 4a 

Bfatt. XiL ia-21. 
Matt XiiL 36. 
Matt xxi. 6. 
Bfatt. xxi. la 
Bfatt. xxvU. 9, 10. 
Luke iL 2a 
Joim xiL la 
John XiL 4a 
Acts L 20. 
Acts iiL 2a 13. 
Acts vii. la 
Rom. iU. 10-12. 
Rom. UL 15-17. 
Rom. ix 9. 
Rom. ix. 26. 
Rom. ix 27, 2a 
Rom. xi. 9^ 10. 
Rom. xiv. 11. 
Rom. XV. la 
tCor. Ti. 17. 
GaLiU.a 
Gal. in. la 
Heb. xU. 26. 



IV. QwftatUme that give Ike general Senee^ but wtuen abridge 

9 or add to it, 

a (Psal.xxiLai 

W.^2iSh:[«»«P"«d'^^ Matt.a.aa 

xi. 12, 13.) j 
41. 25ech. ix 9. • • • John xii. ib. 

C John xU. 40. (and see Bfatt. xiU. K ttL 
4a Isa. tL 9, 10. - ' } Mark iT. 12. Lake tUL Ml leln 

I XXVUL26.) 
67. Oon. XV. la 14. • • Acts viL 6^ 7. 

G8. Gen. xlvi. 27. • Acts tU. 14. • 

ea Amos ix IL la Acts xt. 1% 17. 

104. Isa. xxix 10. • Rom. xi. a 

170. <Gen.TLaa James iT.a 



S18 



CLASSIFICATION OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE 



[PAmT L Chap. IV« 



V. Quotatitma that ai^iakm from aeveralFauages of Saipiurt, 

Sometimes there is such a change made in the quotation, 
that it is not eaay to ascertain from what |>articular passaoe 
of the Old Testament it is taken. The instances of this £- 
Bcription, howeyer, in which the citation is made from teoerai 
passaces of Scripture, are very few. Dr. Randolph has men- 
taoned omy three, to which we have added two others. 



Ha. Chap. aa< ▼«■ of 0. T. 

C3. (See Pnlma) 

lzzjdz.ao. nnd > cmnparad with 
lflun.ziii 14.) 
M. lM.zzv1iL16. . 
96. laa. viii. 14. • 
101 Itt. zziz. 10. (and see laa. vi. 

9. and Ekek. zii. 2.) 
22. Zech. ix. 9. (and see laa. 

Uii. 11.) 
49. P»aL Ulz. as. - 
GO. PaaL cix. & - 



Ckiip.nd 
AeCazUi.22. 

Boni.lx.a3L 
Roin.xi.& 
lfatt.xxi.6. 
Acta i. 20. 



ttn,T. 



To this head alao we mav perhaps refer the qnolatloii, No. 6. p. 291. 
reladTe to the Messiah betaig eaUed a Naaareoe. 



VI. Quotationi differing from the JEkbrew^ but agreeing wUh 

t& Sq>tuaginim 



18. laa. xzix. 13. compared with 
62. PaaL xvi. 8—11. 
00. AmoB T. 2&— 27. 
66. laa. W. a • 
99. Paal. zix. 6. (4. of EngUahP 
Version) \ 

171. ProT. iii. 34. • 



Blatt XT. 8^ 9. 
Acts ii. 9&-aB.- 
Acu vU. 42; 43. 
Acts zilL 34. 

Rom. X.1& 

Jamea It. 



Vn. Quotaiume in which there ie reaeon to nupeet a different 
Beading in the Hebrew^ or that the J^toetkt undeniood the 
Words m a Sense different from that expreeaed tn our Lexi^ 



eons. 

2l MicahT. 2. compared with 
14. HaL m. 1. 
3& Isa. bd. 1, 2. • 
02. Isa. liil. 7, a • 
68. Hab. i. 6. 
68. Amos ix. 11, 12. 
77. Psal. X- 7. 
99. PsaL xix. 6. - 

106. Isa. lix 20, 21. 

107. Deut xxxii. 35. 
112. Dem. xxxii. 42. 
117. Isa. Ixb. a 
»6a Hab. ii. 3, 4. - 
174. Isa. xxvlii. 16.. 



Hatt IL6. 

MatLxl.iaMaikL2. LiikBTlL27. 

Luke W. 1& 19. 

Acta viii. a^sa 

Acta xiU. 41. 
AeU XT. 16L 17. 
Rom. Hi. 14. 
Rom. xlSL 
Rom. xi. 20L 27. 
Rom. xil. 19. 
Rom. XT. 10. 
1 Cor. ii. 9. 
Heb. X 37, 38. 
1 Pet U. 6. 



ViiL Passages in which the Hebrew seems to be corrupted. 



3. Meah t. 2. compared with 

14. MaL Ui. 1. - 

82. Paal. xtI. 8-11. 

6& Amos ix. 11, 12. 
161. PsaL xl. 7-4. • 
16a Hab. iL 3; 4. 



Matt U.6. 

Bfatt xi. 10. Haik L 8. Lake tU. 27. 

Acta U. 2B-2a 

Acts XT. 16, 17. 

Heb. X. 5—7. 

Heb. X. 37, 3a 



IX. Passages which are not properly Citations^ but mere 

Beferences or JUhmons. 



39. Isa. xii. 3. alladed to in 

97. Deut XXX. 12—14. 
123. Deut xxxii. 17. 
130. Hoa xliL 14. 
138. Deut xix. 16. • 
169. Hos. xiT. a 



JohnTiL3& 
Rom. X. 6— a 
1 Cot. X. 20. 
1 Cor. XT. 6Si 
2C^r. xitt. 1. 
Heb. xiiL 15. 

To this class Also we mar most probably refer the allusions In 2 Cor. 

Ti. 18. See p. 306. and note. 



f 3. CLASSIFICATION OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM TBC SEPTUAOINT 
TERSION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Although the sacred authors of the New Testament have 
m manj instances quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
preceding tables have shown; yet it is equally certain that 
they have very frequently made their citations from the Greek 
version usually denominated the Septuagint, even where this 
translation from the Hebrew is inaccurate, but where the 
errors are of such a nature as no/ to weaken the proofs for which 
they were alleged. In feet, as the apostles wrote for the use 
of communities who were ignorant of Hebrew, it was neces- 
sary that they should refer to the Greek version, which was 
generally known and read. Had they given a new and more 
^accurate translation according to the ll^brew, citing as they 
often did from memory, the reader would not have known 
what passage they intended to quote- and if; on the other 



hand, whfle they retained the words of the Septnagint, they 
had taken notice of each inaccnncy,ihey would have diverted 
the reader's attention from the nrain object to the consideiatioD 
of trifles. It most, however, be lemarked, that the writers cf 
the New Testament appear to have been so careliil to give 
the true sense of the Old Testament, that they forsook tb» 
Septuagint version, whenever it did not give that sense, so fa 
as they had occasion to cite it, and these citations often cor- 
respond with the present Hebrew text. The quotations fron 
the Septuagint in the New Testament may be classed ondci 
the five following heads :-— L Such as agree verbatim with 
the Septuagint, or onlv change the person, number, &c.;— 
IL Quotations taken from the Septuagint, bat with scrae 
variation ;— III. Quotations agreeing with the Septuagint ii 
sense, but not in words ; — ^IV. Quotations differing from tbe 
Septuaffint, but agreeing exactiy, or nearly, with the Hebrew; 
— «nd, V . Quotations which dmer both from the Septoafkt 
and firom the Hebrew, and are probably taken from sooe 
other translation tx paraphrase. 




L (iuotations 



No. Chaik and V 

7. DeoL viil. 3. 

9. Deut Ti 16. - 
13. Hoa. vi. 6. 
90. Bzod. XX. 12-16. 
21. Lev. Jdx. 1& • 
23. PnL TiiL 2. • 

21. FmL ezYiii. 2a; 23. 

26. Kzod. iii. 6. • 

27. PaaL cz. 1. • 



verbatim with the Sepluagini^ or ok^ 
the Person^ Number^ 



or aT. 
agreeawiOi 



2B. 
30. 

3& 

40. 
42. 

6a 

62. 
66. 
68. 
64. 
67. 
69. 
72. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

81. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

91. 

93. 

96. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
108. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
115. 
121. 
122. 
121. 
126. 
127. 
131. 
132 
137. 
142. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
161. 
166. 
156. 
157. 
162 
163. 
164. 
166. 
166. 
167. 
169. 
175. 
177. 
178. 



Zech. jdtL 7. - 

PaaL zzi. 1& Cutt. 1& 

Bngliah Bible) 
Paal. IzviiL 9. (lxi& 9. 

Engliah Bible) 
PaaL Izzzli. 6. 
laa. Uii. 1. 
PaaL clx. a - 
PaaL xvi. 8—11. 
PaaL IL 1,2. • 
Geo. zlri. 27. - 
PaaL U. 7. 
laa. Jdlz. 6. 
£zod.xxiL2B. 
PaaL U. 4. 
Paal. T. 9. 
PaaL czxxix 3. (czL 3. 

EngUah Bible) 
PaaL z. 7. . 
PaaL xzzT. 1. (jozvL I. 

EngUah Bible) 
PaaL zzziL 1, 2l 
Gen. zriL 6. • 
Gen. XT. 6. 
Paal. xliT. 22. • 
Gen. xzi. 12. • 
Gen. XX9. 3. 
MaL L 2, 3. • 
Exod. xxsiiU 19. 
Hoa. i. 10. 
laa. i. 9. 
Lot. xviiL 6. • 
PaaL xix. 4. 
Deut xxxll. 21. 
laa. IxT. 1, 2 • 
ProT. XXV. 21, 22. 
PsaL Ixix. 9. • 
PaaL xviii. 49.- 
Deut xzxlL 43. 
Paal. cxvii. 1. - 
laa. Hi. 16. . 
Deut xxv. 4. • 
ExodL xxxtl. 6. 
Psal. xziv. 1. . 
PaaL viii. 6. . 
Isa. xxiL13. . 
PaaL cxTi. 10. • 
laa. xlix. 8. - 
Paal. cxii. 9. - 
laa. liv. 1. 
2 Sam. vii. 14. • 
Deut xxxii. 43. 
Psal. dv. 4. 



of 
of I 






Psal 
Paal 
Paal 
Geo 
Psal 
Gen 



xlv. 6, 7. 
.»--87. 



cH. 

vttl. 4-4. 

ii. 3. 

ex. 4. 

xzii. 16, 17. 
Deut xxxii. 36. 
Hab. ii. 3, 4. . 
Gen. xlvii. 31.* 
Ptov. iii. 11. . 
Deut xxxL 8. • 
PaaL cxviii. 6.- 
Hoa. xiv. 2 • 
Exod. xix. 6. • 
laa. Uii. 6. 
PkaL xxzlT. 12-16. 



1^ VflM or H. T. 
Matt iv. 4. Luke It. 4. 
Matt. iv. 7. 
Matt. ix. la xiL 17. 
Matt xix. 16, 19. 
Matt. xix. 19. xxiL 39. 
Blau. xxi. 16. 
Matt. xzi. 42. Blark zlL UL Lokej 

17. Acta iy. 11. 
Matt xzU. 32. Mark zii. 2S. Ukei 

37. 
Matt. zxU. 44. Marie ziL 36. Uka: 

42. 
Matt.zzvL31. 

Matt.zzviL36. Jdlmjds.2L 

John IL 17. 

John z. 31. 
John zii. 38. 
▲eta L 20. 
Acta ii. 2&-aB. 
Acu iv. 26. 26. 
Acta vii. 14. 
Acu XiiL 33. 
Acu XiiL 47. 
Acu xxiU. 5. 
Rom. iii. 4. 
Rom. tiLlS. 

Rom. iU. 13. 

Rom. iii. 14. 

Rom. iiL 18. 

Rom. iv. ?, 8. 
Rom. iv. 17. 
Rom. iv. 18. 
ilom.TttL36. 
Rom. ix. 7. 
RoDLix. 12. 
Rom. ix. 13. 
Rom. ix. 15. 
Rom. ix.26. 
Rom. ix 291 
Rom. X. 6. 
Rom. X. 18. 
Rom. X. 19. 
Rom. X. 20, 21. 
Rom. XiL 20. 
Rom. XV. 3. 
Rom. XT. 9. 
Rom. XV. 10. 
Rom. XT. 11. 
Rom. XV. 21. 
1 Cor. ix. 9. 
1 Cor. X. 7. 
I Cor. X. 26. 
1 Cor. XV. 27. 

1 Cor. XV. 3S. 

2 Cor. iv. la 
2Cor. Ti. 2. 
2 Cor. ix. 9. 
Gal It. 27. 
Reb. i. 6. 
Heb. 1. 6. 
Heb. i. 7. 
Heb. i. 8k 9. 
Heb. i. I&-1SL 
Heb. ii. 6-«. 
Heb. iv. 4. 
Het V. 6 
Heb. Ti. IS, 14. 
Heb. z. 30. 
Heh. z. 37. 3& 
Heb. zi. 21. 
Heb. zH. 6. 
Heb. ziiL & 
Heb. ziU. 6. 
Heb. ZiiL 16. 
lPetiL9. 
lPetlL91. 

1 Pet UL 10-lR 
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n. QuokUiona taken from the Sqttuagmt^ bui with eome 

Variation, 

These Tariations, however, are immaterial, consisting occa- 
sionally, — 1 . Of additions of words, to render the sense more 
explicit to the Gentiles ; — 3. Of omissions of words, where 
the insertion of Uiem was not necessary to prove the point for 
which they were adduced;— 3. Of sjrnonymous changes, 
substituting other words of the same import for the exact 
words of the Septoagint, — which might easily be done, citing, 
as the apostles sometimes did, from memory ; — i. Of trans- 
positions of words f—5. Of changes of proper names into 
appellatiyes ;— and, 6. Of occasional alterations in the divi- 
sions of sentences. Bat in all these sentences the sense is 
invariably given. 



lY. Quatatiaru differing from the Saaumni^ IhU agreeing 
exaetty^ or nearly^ with the aSbrew, 

Tliere are several instances of an evidently inienhonal le- 
nnnciation of the Septuagint version, in order to adhere to ^e 
Hebrew original : tiiese instances occur when the Septoagint 
so materially differs from the Hebrew, as to render the pas* 
sage unsuitaole to the pnrpoee for which the sacred vmter vn^ 
dnced the quotation, or where it is palpably erroneous. 11m 
number of these departures from the Septuagint is etaent viz. 



No. Chip.nd VoMOf O. T. 

1. laa. irii. 14. eomiNured with 
& PbL zcl. U, 12. 
10. DeuL tL 13. • 

16. In. 7i. 9-U. - 

18. Isa. xzix. 13. - 

19. Oen. u. 21. • 
29. Zech. zi. 13. • 

36. Ibiu Ixi. 1, 2. - 

37. Psal. Izzvitt. 9C 
47. Exod. zlL 46. • 

51. Joel U. 29-32. 
64. Oen. zsi. la • 
56. Gen. xH 1. - 
50. Anioa ▼. 2Bl 9& 

52. laa. Uii. 7. 
66. laa. It. 3. 

70. Hab. U. 4. 

71. laa. m. 5. 
74. PaaLziT.!— 3. 
89. Exod. Iz. 16. . 
91. ba. yiiL 44. • 
96. laa. zzrm. 16. 

105. PflaL]xlz.SS,23. 

106. laa. fix. 203- 
114. laa. xL 10. • 
1 16. laa. xzix 14. • 
Lia laa.xL13. 
la). PiaL zclv. 11. • 
1:23. Deut zxzil 17. 
128. Gen. U. 7. 
130. Hob. xiil. 14. - 
133. Ler. zzri. 11, 12. 
136. Exod. ZTi. la 

138. DeaL ziz. 16. . 

139. Gen. zil.a(and 
143. Gen. zzl. lO. • 
145. Exod. zx. 12. • 

152. PaaL zzii. 22. - 

153. Isa. Tiii. 17, la 
l&l. PaaL zcT. 7—11 
138. Ezod. ZZT.40. • 
161. Psal. zI.6-9. • 
171. Pror. iii.34. - 

173. laa. zL 6—8. • 

174. loa. zzTiu. 16. 
176. Isa. liU. 9. • 
L79. laa. tUL 12; la 



zrULia) 



Cbap*aBdV( 

Bfatt.1.23. 

Hatt !▼. a 

BlaU. It. 10. 
J Matt. ziil. 14, 
i Mark It. 1^ 

Matt. ZT. 8, 9. 

Matt. zlz. 6. 

Matt. zzTil.9,ia 

Luke iT. 18,19. 

John Ti. 31. 

John ziz. 36. 

ActaiL 17—21. 

Acta Ui. 25. 
- Acta Til. 3. 

Acta tU. 42 4a 

Acta Tiii. 32, aa 

AcU ziii. 34. 

Rom. i. 17. 

Rom.ii.21. 

Rom. iiL 10-12. 

Rom. Iz. 17. 

> Rom. ix. 33. 

Rom. zi 9, la 
Rom. zi. 26, 27. 
Rom. ZT. 12L 
ICor. i. 19. 
1 Cor. ii. la 
1 Cor. iii. 20. 
1 Cor. z. 20. 
1 Cor. ZT. 45 

1 Cor. ZT. 66. 

2 Cor. Ti. 16. 
2 Cor. Tiii. la 
2 Cor. ziii. 1. 
GaL iU. a 
Gal. It. 30. 
Eph. Ti. 2, 3. 
Heb. U. 12. 
Heb. il. 13. 
Heb. Hi. 7—10. 
Heb. TiU. a 
Heb. X 6—7. 
James It. 6. 

1 Pet i. 21,26. 
1 Pet ii. 6 
1 Pet ii. 22. 
lPet.iIi.l4,ia 



oTM.T. 



15. Acta zztUL 26» 27. 
LnkATiii. la 



No. Chip, aad Vt 

3. Ho& zi. 1. 

4. Jer. zzzi. 16. 
12. laa. liii. 4. 
22. Zech. Iz. 9. 
31. Paal xdt. 1. 
9a laa. UL 7. 

lOa lKingszlz.ia 

ua JobT. la 

129. laa. zzt. a 
172. Lot. zi. 44. 

laaProT.xuz. 



ofaT. 

cited In 



Cliap.aadV« 
Matt ii. 1& 
Matt. ii. la 
Matt. Tiii. 17. 
Matt zzl. a 
Matt zzTii. 46. 
RonL z.ia 
Rom. zi. 4. 
ICor. iii. la 
1 Cor. ZT. 54. 
1 Pet i. 16. 
IPetiT.ia 



lofN.T. 



y. QuotaiiontwhichdifferbM from the Sq}tiutginiandfhm 
the Hebrew^ andare probably taken from aome other TranM 
latianj or Paraphraae^or were eorendatdby the sacred fVritem 
themathee. 



^■m 



fll. QwiaiMinia^ agreeing with the Septuagint m Sjeksb, but 

nvrir Wbrda* 



6. 
17. 
26. 
32. 
33. 
31. 
38. 
41. 
44. 
45. 

4a 

49. 
53 
57. 
61. 

68. 

ra 

m. 

9^ 

>2. 

34. 
[». 
19. 
34. 
10. 

41. 
39. 
SO. 
B8. 
61. 



Jer. zzzL la \ 

l8a.zl.a-a - 

PsaL IzzTiU. a 
Deat t1. a 
laa. liii. 12 • 
Exod. ziii. a • 
LeT. zil.a 
Isa. liT. la • 
Zech. Ix 9. - 
Paal. zli. 9. • 
Psal. ciz. a • 
Zech. zii. 10. • 
Psal. Izix 25. • 
Deut ZTlli. la 19. 
Gen. ZT. 13, 14. 
laa. Izri. 1,2 • 
Amos iz. 11, 12. 
Isa. lix 7. 8. • 
Gen. zTib. 10. • 
Hoa. ii. 2a 
Isa. z. 22^ 23. • 
i Kings Jdx 14. 
Isa. zzix 10 • 
laa. zlT. 2a 
Job ▼. la 
Isa. m. 11, 12. 
DeoL zzTii. 27. (26. 

Ush Version) 
Dent. zxi. 23. • 
Jer. juui. 31— 34. • 
Ezod. zzir. a • 
iL6. 



agrees in sense, 
bnt not 
words, with 



ith \ 



Matt. ii. la 



Hag. iL6. 

pbSLu.9, 



of Eng 



Luke iii. 4-a 



Matt.iii.a MaikLa 

Matt ziti. 35. 

Matt zziL 37. Mark zU. 35. Luke xSO. 

Mark ZT. 2a Luke zzii. 87. 

Luke 11. 2a 

Luke ii. 24. 

John Ti. 4a 

John zii. la 

John ziii. 18. 

John ZT. 2a 

John zix 37. 

Acts 1.20. 

AcU iU. 2% sa 

Acts Til. 6, 7. 

Acts Til. 49, 60. 

Acts ZT. 16, 17. 

Rom. iii. 16—17. 

Rom. ix 9. 

Rom. ix 25. 

Rom. ix 27, 2a 

Rom. zi. a 

Rom. zi. a 

Rom. zlT. 11. 

1 Cor. Ui. la 

2Cor.Ti. 17. 

Gal. iii. la 

Gal. ttl. la 
Heb. tUL 8-lZ 
Heb. Iz. 20. 
Heb.ziL2a 
Rev. a 27. 



aMIcahT.a • 

aissTzLs-a • 

11. laa. ix 1. a • 
14. MaL ill. J. . 
la laa. ziii. 1—4. 
41. Zech. ix 9. • 
63. Deat ztUL 16. la 
66. Hab. 1. a 
aa Gen. ZTlii. la • 
90. Hoe. ii. 23. - 
92 I8a.x22,23. • 
97. Deut zzz. 12—14. 

102. 1 Kings zix 14. 

107. Deut zzzU.35. 

117. laa. IzlT. 4. 

125. laa. zzTiii. 11, 12. 

140. Deut zzTii. 26. 

144. PaaL IzTia la 

16a Ezod.zziT.8. • 



cited in Matt 11. a 

Matt. ill. a Mark i. a Luke UL ^ 

Matt It. 16, 16. 

Matt. zi. la fiCark I. a Luke tH. 27 

Matt zii. 18—21. 

John zii. la 

Acta UL 22 2a 

Ads ziiiiTl. 

Rom. ix 9. 

Rom. ix 25. 

Rom. iz. 27, 23 

Rom. z. 6-^ 

Rom. zL 3. 

Rom. ziL 19. (and see Heb. z. 90 

ICor. ii 9. 

lCor.ziT.21. 

Gal. iii. la 

Eph. It. 8. 

Heb. ix 2a 



$ 4. CONSIDERATIONS ON TBI PROBABLE CAUSES OP THE SEEMING 
DI8CBEPANCIES IN THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTA<* 
BCENT IN THE NEW. 

On a comparisoD of the quotations from the Old Tes* 
tament in the New, it is obyious that in the Epiatlea^ which 
were addressed generally to churches consisting of converted 
Hellenists (that is, Greek Jews), or Gentiles, or of both, thj 
quotations are uniformly made from the Septuagint version, 
or with express reference to it, except where some importani 
reason induced the sacred writer to deviate from it; for the 
Septuagint was the only version generally known in those 
churches, whose members were mostly strangers to the He* 
brew. There are, however, some apparent contradictions in 
&e quotations from the Old Testament in the New, the recon* 
ciHation of which has much engaged the attention of learned 
men, who have assigned various causes to account for, oi 
explain, such discrepancies. These it may be useful briefly 
to consider, before we discuss the mode in which the sacred 
writers of the New Testament apply their quotations from 
the Old Testament. The causes of the differences in these 
quotations may be reduced to three, viz. 1. Sophistications 
or corruptions of the Hebrew text; — ^2. Various ReadingSf 
or differences in copies ;— 3. Our i&rnorance of the correct 
meaninff of particular texts ; — and, 4. The different dengne 
with which they were quoted. 

1. The instances of probable Sophistication, or Corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew text, are comparatively few, and are only 
six in number, as we have already seen :* the comparison of 
manuscripts and versions alone can enable the cntic to de- 
termine tne true reading. 

3. Various Readings in the manuscript copies of the Greek 
Bible, used by the sacred writers of the New Testament, and 
also various readings in different manuscripts of the New 
Testament (some of which have been specined in the notee 
in the preceding pases of this section), are another cause of 
the apparent contradictions in the c^uotations made in it fircnn 
the Old Testament. Professor Michaelis likewise tiiinks it 
possible that, in those ca^ where the quotations are mate 

> 8e« $ vm. p. 319L wupru. 
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ijbUt different, another traimlatioii mi^t haye been added in 
the Septuaffint as a marginal note, in Sie same manner as we 
find in die Hexapla of Origen, under the name of toAot, The 
ProTexhs of Solomon, he obsenrea, present instances where 
iho same Hebrew words are twice translated ; which can be 
explained on no other suppoeition, than that one of them was 
onginailT a marginal note, which has insensibly crept into 
te text Itself.! 

3. Another cause of the apparent diBcrepancy occurring in 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the New may arise 
from our IGNORANCE OF PARTICULAR Hkbrew tsxtb or words : 
a few such instances have already been noticed.' But this 
is only a temporary cause— the researches of commentators 
and critics (which the preceding tables have tended to con- 
firm) haye shown that the writers of the New Testament 
express the true sense, thouj^h not the sense generally attri- 
buted to the Hebrew ; and m proportion as such researches 
are more <Uligently prosecuted, and our knowledge of the 
original languages of the Scriptures is increased, these diffi- 
cumes will gradually and certainly diminish. 

4. It is further to oe observed that the very same quotations 
are often amtnuUcted bysome of the evangelists, and as often 
enlarged by others. This difference in quoting may be 
accounted for by the different occasions on which they are 
introduced, and the Different Designs which they were 
intended to serve. Thus Luke, who wrote his Goapel for 
the instruction of GerUtle converts, quotes (iii. 4— -o.) not 
less than three verses from the prophet Isaiah ;' while Mat- 
thew (iii. 3.) and Mark (i. 3.^ quote only the Jint of them. 
But it was necessary to Luke's purpose that he should pro- 
ceed so far, in order to assure the Gentiles, that they were 
destined to be partakers of the privileges of the Gospel, and 
to aee the aabation of God, On the other hand, MatUiew 
Qdii. 14, 15.) and Paul (Acts xxviii. 26, 27.), when reproving 
the Jews for their incr^ulity, which Isaiah had long before 
predicted, introduced the prophecy at full length, whereas 
Mark (iv. 11, 12.) and Luke (viii. 100 only refer to it briefly. 
Mark, whose Gospel was vmtten for a mixed society of 
Jewish and Gentile converts, has many peculiarities belonging 
to him, which are not specified by the other evangelists. Of 
these peculiarities, we have an instance in his manner of 
citing the passage of Isaiah just noticed. The verse in his 
Gospel runs thus : — 

Toic ^« w int^itlkiKUi Tot wdamu ynntur "ltd (bjfnmQ (bjarmn^ mtu 
UM </Wi, luu ixauorrtc djunmrt^ mou fjui avfimn^fjufirvt% rrwrfit^mn^ mm 
aptl^ auroK Tst afutfra/damu Unio them that are vnthoui all 
dkeae thing't are done in parablet : That teeing; they may tee 
and not perceive ; and hearing, they may hear and not tm- 
derttandi lett at any time they ahould be cowvertedy and their 
rina should be forgiven them. 

In order to engage the Jews the more effectually to adopt and 
obey his Gospel, Mark has not only inserted in it more He- 
brew or rather Syro-Chaldaic phrases than all the o&er evan- 
felists together ; but in the verse here given, he has forsaken 
oth the Hebrew and Greek of Isa. vi. 11. (in our translation 
truly rendered and I will heal them)^* and has quoted the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, which he translated for himself, tuu 
of idii tfvrefp Tflt auAfnfdOfret^ and their ma ahould be forgiven 
them ! and whicn thus probably became more intelligible to 
the Gentiles also. Now these particular variations are so 
far from being disparagements to the Gospels, that they are 
in realitjT the excellencies and ornaments of ^em. They are 
such variations only, as these different converts, of difierent 
conceptions, required to have made, for their obtaining a true 
and nght knowledge of the Old Testament prophecies.* A 
similar mode of citation is pursued by the illustrious apostle 
Paul, who does not mention or allege tiie law and the pro- 
phets in one and the same manner to Jews and Genoies. 
Thus, to Felix the Roman governor, he says of himself 
f Acts xxiv. 14.), BeUemns aUthir^ which art vmtten in the 
hw and the prophets. But to king Agrippa (xxvi. 22.), 
ikying none other things than those which the prophets and 
mKs did say should come. And thus he distinguishes in his 
Epistles. In that to the Hebrews are many passages from 
the Old Testament, but not a single instance in which it is 
quoted as written. But in his o£er Epistles he rarely uses 

*■ Marsh's Michaelis, vol i. p. 29S. 

• Bee § 2. Vn. p. 312L •upro. 

> See the pitssageB of Isaiah and Lake at length, in p. 294. No. 6. 

« Bise the passages of Isaiah and of the EvangeUsts, cited in p. 296. No. I& 

• Dr. Owen, on the Modes of Quotation used by the Bvangettcal Writer^ 



any odier form than, It is written^ or T%e Serijdurt taOk 
Thus he cites it to tiie Romans ; tiie chief vanations from 
which mode to that of He saiih are in the three chapters, ix. 
X. xi. which principally relate to the Jews ; and even th«9e 
he seldom fails to name the prophet whose words are ad 
duced. To the Galatians, and m ooUi Epistles to the Cons- 
thians, with one or two exceptions, he urges the. words of the 
Old Testament as written. To the Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, if we mistake not, he makes no direct quo- 
tation from it. In the Epistle to the Ephesians he refers to it 
twice, and there indeed in both places under the form of ^ 
aaith. But he himself had spent above two years in teachhif 
them vrith tfie utmost diligence and attention (Acts xix. i 
10.), and wrote his Epistle to them some years aner ; when be 
might have full assurance that he spoke to those who knew (k 
law, A passage in this epistle, compared with a similar oie 
in that to the Colossians, seems to prove that he made a dif^ 
ference between them, and judged tne Ephesians to be betsi 
versed in the sacred books. To these he proposes the piecefit 
of obedience to parents with a view to the Mosaic promisB 
(Eph. vi. 1—3.) : Children^ obey your parents in the Jjord,- Jv 
this is right. Honour thy fathkb and motheb ; which ■ 

THE FIRST COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE. But he Omit$ tfaii 

reference to the words of the Decalogue, in giving the same 
precept to the Colossians; with whose proficiency in tU 
Scriptures he was less acquainted, as having ne^er been 
among them. He sajs onnr (Col. iii. 20.), Children^ al/fv 
our parents in all things; for this is well pleasing unto the 



Thus we see that Saint Paul has one mode of cidns: the 
Old Testament to the Hebrews, and another to the efauTches 
of which the Gentiles were members ; tiiat in the fonuer 
case he agrees with Matthew, in the latter with Mark and 
Luke. And in this respect there is so much uniformitt in 
the aposUe and two evangelists, that we may justly ceo- 
elude it was not accidental, but designed by him and ihera, 
for the same purpose of suiting their 8t3^e to the sn:^ 
measure of scriptural knowledge which they might wdl 
suppose manv ot their readere to possess. By which mesaa 
the unlearned or newly-convertea Gentiles were instrocsrd, 
that what was offered to them as the word of God which cam 
in old iime^ was to be found in the books of Scrintnre ; and, 
if Judaizers crept in and perplexed them with aoctrines of 
an oral or traditionary law, they were furnished with tail 
reply to such teachers :-— '* When the apostles and evaofc- 
lists, who have been our more immediate guides, propose to 
us anj part of the Mosaic economy, they allege only vfait 
is wrttten^ and what they carefully inform us to be so.'*- 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject, not only m 
account of its importance in illustrating the external fonn sf 
the quotations ot the Old Testament by the evangelists iod 
apostles, but also because it frimishes us with an addittrad 
instance of those simple notes of authenticity with w\axk 
the New Testament abounds, and which the genius of hh 
gery could never have devised. 

Upon the whole, then, as it respects the external form td 

a notations from the Old Testament, it may be observed tbt 
le writers of the New Testament did not make it a amfiei 
rule to cite from the Greek version, because there are niasj 
places in which their quotations differ from that versios, 
and agree with the Hebrew.^ And as their quotations nsv 
correspond with the Hebrew, very frequently in expreat 
words,8 and generally in the sense," so it is highly prorabk 
that they unSbnnly agreed at first, and that, where the He- 
brew was properly expressed in the Greek version, they asoi 
the words of that version. But where it materially varied 
from the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures, ther either gave 
the sense of the passage cited in their own woitis, or took ai 
much of the Septuagint as suited tiieir purpose, Introdocisf^ 
the requisite alterations. Hence several passages are neither 
direct quotations from the Hebrew text, nor quotations frta 
the Septuagint ;>o and some, as we have already seen, agne 
with the latter even where it varies from tiie former, but ooiv 
where the deviation does not so affect the meaning of the 
passage as to interfere with the pertinency of the quotatiaB 
for the purpose intended. '* All tnis accoras to what ordinaiy 
writers, in similar circumstances, would have done, and, is 

• 

« Dr. Tovroson'a Ducounei on the Four Gotpela. tfiac 4 mcL 6. fWoricA 
yol. i. pp. 101, 102.) 
V See f 3. iV. p. 313. mipra. 
■ See f 2. 1, and II. p. 311. tupra. 
• See f a m. IV. p. Sll.Mfpro. 
M See f 3. V. p. 313. anpra. 
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fact, have been anthorized to do: but the sacred penmen, 
beinff^ themfleWes dmnely inspired, mig^ht take liberties 
which we mnst not; becaase their comments wexe equally 
the Word of God with the texts eommented on."i 



SECTION n. 

ON THE UmSNAL FORM 09 QUOTATIONS, OR THE MODE IN 
WHICH CITATIONS FROM THE OLD TE8TABISNT ARE APPLIED 
IN THE NEW. 

Cfenerai obfervaHont on the rabbinical and other modet «/ 
quoting the Old Testameni — CUunfication of the quotas 
tiont in the ^ew Tettament: — ^I. Quotatione from the Old 
Tettament in the JVew, in vhich the predictione are literal^ 
accomplished i — ^11. Quotationo in which that i§ oaidto have 
been done, of tshich the Scriptures have not opoken in a 
literal bra in a spiritual senses — III. Quotations made by 
the sacred vriters in the way of illustration ; — W, Quota- 
tions and other passages from the Old Testament which are 
alluded to in the JWw. 

In consideringr the passages of the Old Testament, which 
have been intr^uced by the apostles and evan^lists into 
the writings of the New, " there is often a difficulty with 
respect to the appUcalion of such quotations; when they are 
applied to a purpose to which they seem to have no relation, 
according to their original design. This difficulty arises 
from the writers of the New Testament making quotations 
from the Old with very different views ; and it can be re- 
monred only by attending to their real view in a particular 
quotation. An accurate distinction, therefore, must be 
made between such quotations as, being merely borrowed, 
are used as the words of the writer himself, and such as are 
quoted in proof of a doctrine, or the completion of a prophecy. 
Michaelis' has remarked, that whenever a book is the 
subject of our daily reading, it is natural that its phrases 
should occur to us in writing — sometimes with a perfect 
recollection of the places whence they are taken, and at other 
times when the places themselves nave totally escaped our 
memory. Thus, the lawyer quotes the maxims of the law ; 
the scholar, his favourite classics ; and the divine, the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. It is no wonder, therefore, if the same 
has happened to the writers of the New Testament ; who 
being daily occupied in the study of the Old Testament, 
unavoidably adopted its modes of expression, and especially 
of the Greek Septuagint, which they have borrowed, and 
applied to their own use in various ways and for various 
purposes. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New are 
generally introduced b^ certain formulae, such as, 7%a/ it 
tnighi bt fulfilled — As it is writteiu-^Isatah prophesied^ &c. ; 
and various rules have been framed in order to account for 
their application. It has been observed by the same great 
philologist, that the Writers of the New Testament quote in 
general like the Rabbins, without mentioning the place 
whence the quotation is taken ; as they presuppose the reader 
to be 80 well acquainted with the Old Testament, as to be 
able to find it without particular direction. The Rabbins 
select some principal word out of each section, and apply 
that name to tne section itself, in the same manner as the Mo- 
hammedans distinguish the suras or chapters of their Koran 
saying, in Eli, in Solomon, when they mtend to si^ify the 
sections where those names are mentioned. For mstance, 
Rashi, in his remarks on Hosea ix. 9. {They have deeply 
corrupted themselves, as in the days of Gibeah)^ says — **' Some 
are of opinion that this is Gibeah of Benjamin in the eon- 
ci/6/off," that is, is mentioned in the chapter of the concubine, 
or Judges xix. And in this manner quotations are sometimes 
made m the New Testament. Thus, in Mark xii. 36. and 
JLnke xx. 37.«rf t»c I^w (in or at the bush) signifies, '' in the 
section relating to the burning bush,'* which, according to the 
modern division, is the third chapter of Exodus. Again, in 
Rom. xi. 3. IT HAJ91 (in Elias) signifies, ** in the section in 
-which the actions of Elias are recorded ;" which at present 
forms the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters 
of the first book of Kings.^ 

■ The Rev. T. Scott, on the authority of the Septuagint, In the Christian 
Observer for 1810, vol. tx. p. 102. 

« Introduction to the New Testament, vol i. pp. 200—203. 

■ Michkfllis, vol. i. pp. 213, 214. 133, 134. 492. Upon the same rule. Bli- 
elwelis thinks the supposed conuradictioa between Mark ii. 26. and 1 Sam. 

1. WMj be explained " in the ebapter of Abiathar," or, in that part of 



Another very frequent practice of the Rabbins was, to pro- 
duce only the initial words of a quoted passage, while those 
are omitted in which the force of the argument consists, 
or the absence of which destroys the connection. Of this 
description are the quotations in Rom. vii. 7. and xiii. 9. 
(Thou shalt not covet), in which the apostle leaves us to 
supply the following words contained in Exod. xx. 17. Tkois 
ahatt not coed thy neighbour's wife, &c. Similar instances are 
to be found in Rom. xi. 37. and Heb. ii. 13.^ 

The formnle {aa itis written, that it might be fulfilled, it 
hath been said, &c, &c*) with which the quotations in the 
New Testament are generally introduced, have been sup- 
posed by SurenhuBius^(to whose learned researches biblical 
students are most deeply indebted) to be tiie indications of 
the nudes in which they are expressed : so that by attending 
to these formuls, we may easily know why the evangelists 
allege the subsequent words in one certain manner radier 
than m another; and why they depart more or less firom the 
Hebrew text. Agreeably to this h^^fiothesis, Surenhusius 
has, with infinite labour and industry, collected a great variety 
of rules^ out of the Talmud and the Rabbinical writings, autid 
has illustrated them with numerous extracts, in order to 
explain and justify all the quotations made from the Old 
Testament in the New. But what militates against Ais 
hypothesis is, that we find, that the very same quotations, 
expressed in the same words, and brought to prove the very 
same points, are introduced by different formule in different 

gospels. A further objection to the rules adduced by Suren- 
usius is their number and their complexity, which render it 
difficult to refer all the quotations accurately to them. It is 
therefore not only 'more convenient, but more intrinsically 
useful, to refer the citations from the Old Testament in the 
New to the four following classes, which have been adopted, 
with some alteration, from Rosenmiiller,' after. Gusset and 
Wolfius. According to these critics, the phrases, that it might 

the books of Samuel in which the history of Abiathar Is related. This 
explanation, RosenmttUer very jusUy remarks, would be preferable to any 
other, if Mark had added the expression it t» writtefif or the Scripture 
taith. Scholia in N. T. torn. i. p. 673. edit 1801. See also Kuinoel on 
Mark ii. 26. Comm. in Libros N. T. Historicos, torn. ii. p. 32. 

* MichaeUs, vol. i. pp. 214—216. . 

■ In the preface to nis " Btj&A.e( Tii»T»\\mym : in quo, secundum veterum 
Theologorum Hebreorum Formulas allegandi et modos interpretandi, con- 
ciliantur loca ex Veteri in Novo Testamento allegata." 4to. Amst 1713. 
The words of Professor Surenhusius are as follow : — " Etenim omni in 
loco ex V. T. in N. allegata reete coneiUando, videndum eat prius, qu& 
allegandi/ormulA utatUur ApoaloU ; ex quA atatim dignoscere licet, quart 
aequentia verba hocy et non aUo modo, aUegaverint, atque ad veterem 
Scripturam Hebrtmtm pluave mirvtuve attenderinL Sic alium sensum 
involvil ilia allegandi formula ^ffn^n ; alium Tiyfmwrmt ; aJium l»» 
wXnfin TO pi|6f V ; aHum EiFXnfaiin n yf»9n, Sec. 

• The following are the principal theses or rules laid down bv Surenho- 
sius. whose work, it may be proper to remark, deserves a place in the 
library of every biblical student, on account of its learned illustration of 
many passages of Sciripture not immediately connected with the quotations 
from the Old Testament :— 

1. Sometimes the words are read, not according to the regular vowel* 

S Dints, but agreeably to others substituted for them. lostancea of this sort, 
urenhusius is of opinion, are to be found in Acts iii. 2^fi3. and vii. 42; dec. 
I Cor. XV. 54. and 2 Cor. viii. 15. 

2. Sometimes letters are changed, as in Bom. ix. 33. 1 Cor. ix. 9, dec 
Heb. viii. 9. and x. 6. 

3. Sometimes both letters and vowel-points are changed, as In Acts xlli. 
40, 41. and 2 Cor. viii. 15. 

4. Sometimes words are added from a paraOel passage, or are changed 
in the quotation, which words appear as if the whole occurred in the cited 
text, as in Rom. xi. 3. xv. 10. I Cor. xv. 46. 2 Cor. vi. 16. £ph. v. 14. and 
Hob. xii. 12, 13. 

6. Sometimes additional words are Inserted to complete the sense, as io 
Matt. iv. 10. xxi. 5. John vi. 49. xii. 38. and Rom. x. 6. 

6. Sometimes several passues are abridged together, in order to make 
the subject more clear, as in Matt. xxi. 5. Luke iv. 18, 19. John viii. 6, dec. 

7. Sometimes the beginnings of verses are only added, for the sake of 
brevity, although the sacred writer refers to the whole passage which he 
parapnrases. Instances of this sort occur in Acts i. 20. Rom. xi. 27. Heb. 
iii. and iv. and x. 

8. Some passages are cited, either allegorically, or by way of simple 

Eroof, in which case the subject cannot be proved unless the passage cited 
compared with others, and illustrated, as in Rool ix. 12, 13. x. 8. and 
Ueb. iv. 5, 6. 

9. Sometimes ono and the same passage is ciied to prove many thinga, 
and is applied to many persons, as in Matt. xiii. 14. compared with John 
xii. 40. Kom. ix. 33. and x. 11. compared with 1 Pet ii. 6. 

10. Sometimes a subject is intended to be proved by several passages, 
though one only is adduced, the reader being left to end them out, as in 
Acts XV. 15, 16. 

11. The first and last clauses of a verse only are sometimes cited, the 
intermediate clauses being omitted. See Eph. v. 14. and 1 Pet i. 24, 25. 

12. Sometimes a passage is simply adduced without any fomml« of quo- 
tation, and then another intervenes parenthetically; which being cited, the 
sacred writer returns to the first emoted pa* sage, which is illustrated in a 
variety of particulars. Thus Saint Paul, in Heb. III. 7. first cites Psal. xcv. 
7. ; then he interposes references to Exod. xvii. 2. Num. xx. 13. xiv. 23. 
and Dent 1. 34. ; and at length, in the fifteenth verse, he returns to Psalm 
xcv. 7. ; which he explains, as* if all the Intermediately quoted passages 
were contained In one and the same text. Similar Instances occur in Heb 
Iv. 15. and 1 Cor. iii. 7. Surenhnmi Bi4\o« WaruKKmyns, pp. 1— <5G. 

« Scholia in Nov. Test. torn. i. p. 26. 
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ON THE INTERNAL FORM OF QUOTATIONS. 



[PiitLCwi.IV, 



heJuiJUled^ aaiiii written^ &e. &c. may be properly applied in 
tiie ^ew Testament,-^ 

I. When the thing predicted is literally aeeompUahed. 

IL When that is dmte^ of which the Scripture has spoken^ not 
tn a Uteraly hut m a spiritual sense, 

m. When a thing is donCj neither in a Kteral nor in a spi- 
ritual sense according to thefaet referred to in the Scriptwiss 
but is similar to that fact, Tne passtu^ thus died may^ briejiy^ 
be termed quotations in the way of illastration. 

IV. When the sacred writers haoe made simple allusions to 
passages in the Old Testament,^ 

In the following tables, the quotations are arranged under 
each class, to widch they appear respectively to belong. 
Some of the references, perhaps, may be disputable ; and m 
some, it is possible that the author may be mistaken : but as 
they are the result of a laborious and {>a1ient comparison of 
every prophecy or citation, in classifying which he could 
have but uttle assistance, he trusts he may be allowed to say, 
that he has exerted thft best of his judgment, and to indulge 
the hope that he has not misapplied the quotations in any 
essential point 

I. Of Quotations from the Old Testament in the Newy in which 
the things predicted are literally accomplished* 

Direct prophecies are those which relate to ChriBt and the 
Gospel, and to them alone, and which cannot be taken in 
any other aenae ; and the Scripture is said to he fulfilled in the 
literal sense, when that event which it foretells ia accompUahed. 
The quotationa from the Old Testament in the New, which 
belong to thia daaa, are both numerous and highly important 
Such are those which mention the calling of the GentUea and 
the everlasting kingdom of Messiah: such also is the 110th 
Psalm, which, it has been well remarked, is as plain as a pro- 
phetic description ought to be. It is applicable to Christ alone, 
and it sels forth his exaltation, his royal dignity, his pziesUy 
office, the propagation of lus Gospel, the obedience of lus subjects ; 
the destruction of his enemies, and of the Roman emperors who 
persecuted lus church.' 

Other examples of this description will be found in the 
following quotations, the references in which are made to the 
authorized English version of the Bible.* 



Ora. zii. 3. zviii. la 

xxii. 18. 
Geo. zvii. 7. 19. xzil 16, 17. 
DeuL xviil. 16. 19. • 
Psal. i{. 1, 2. 
Psal. ii. 7. • 
F8al.vlii.2.- 
Pnl. viii. 4-6. 
Psal. zvi. 8-11. • 
PsaL xvi. 10. 
Pflal. zzil. 1. 

Psal. zxU. la 

Psal xxii. 22. 
PmI. xxxi. 5. 
Paal. xii. 9. . 
Psal. xlv. 6, 7. 
PaaL IxTiii. la 

Peal. Ixix. 21. 

Psal. Ixix. 26. cix. a 
Paal. xcv. 7—11. - 
Pial. cii. 26-27. • 

Psal. ex. 1. • 

PaaL ex. 4. - 

PsaLcxviU. 22,23. • 

Psal. cxviii. 26^ 26. . 

PaaL exxxlL 11. 17. 

Isa. viL 14. • 

In. ix. 1, 2. • 

laa. ix. 7. (with Dan. vU. 14. 27.) 

Isa. xi. 10. - 

laa. xxT. 8. • 

laa. xxvii. 9. and lix. 20, 21 

laa. xxviii. 16. (wiih Joel U. 32.) 

Isa. xl. 3—6. 

Isa. xliL 1- 4. 

laa. xlix. 6. . 



> quoted in Acts iiL 26. GaL iU. 8. 



Lnke 



Luke i. 66. 72 73, 74. 

Acts iii. 22, iS. 

Acts iv. 26, 26. 

Actaxiii.33. Heb.i.8.v.6. 

Matt. xxi. 16. 

Heb. ii. &-a 

Acts ii. 26-2a 31. 

Acta xiii. 35. 

Matt, xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 31. 
5MaU. xxvii. 35. Mark xv. 21. 
) xxiii. ». John xix. 24. 

Heb. U. 12. 

Lnke xxiU. 46. 

John xiii. la AeU i. 16. 

Heb. L a 9- 

Eph. iv. 7, a 
5 John xix. 28, 29. Matt. xxviL 4a Mark 
} XV. 36. and Luke xxiiL 36. 

Acta i. SO. 

Heb. iti.7— 11.; iv.a&-7. 

Heb. i. 10-12^ 
5 Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xU. 36. Luke xz. 
I 42. Acta y. 31, 36. Heb. L 13. 

Heb. V. 6. 
(MattxxL42. Mark xiL 10, 11. 
) XX. 17. Acta iv. 11. 

Matt xxi. 9. Mark xi. 9. John xU. la 

Luke i. 69. Acts iL 30. 

Matt L 23. 

Matt iv. 16, la 

Luke L 32, 3a 

Rom. XV. IZ 

1 Cor. XV. 61. 

Rom. xi. 26, 27. 

Rom. ix 3a and 1 Pet IL 6. 

Matt iii. a Mark L a Luke iiL 4-6. 

Matt xii. 17—21. 

$ Acta xiU. 47, 4a and zxvL 23. Luke U. 
? 32. 



Luke 



& The fourth class mentioned by Roaenm&Uer, Ouaset and Wolfiua, is as 
followa :— When that which haa, m the Old Teatament, been mentioned aa 
formerly done, ia accompliahed, in a larger and more extenaive sense, in 
the New Teatament Butaa the citationa which appear to belong to Uiia 
claaa may be referred to the first and third, we liave aubatituted the preced- 
ing in lieu of it 

• Jortin'a Remarks on Eceles. Hist voL L p. 121. 2d edit The best criti- 
cal iUuatration of the prophetical sense of Paalm ex. ia, perhaps, thatgiven 
by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, m bis "Second Argument m iJefenee ef Cnristi- 
anily, taken from the ancient Prophecies," pp. 276—311. 

• Aa the passages from the prophetic wnungs have already been given 
at fUl length, they are here designedly omtcted. 



lsa.liU.1. . 
Isa.liii.3-6. 
Isa. mi. 4-6. U. 
lsa.UiL4. • 
l8a.UiL9. . 
Isa. liii. 12. . 
Isa. liv. la . 
Isa. Iv. a • 
Jer. xxxi. 31—81. 
Hoses L la 
Hosea ii. 2a 
Joel ii. 28-32. 
Amos iJt 11, 12. 
ACcah V. 2. • 
Habak.La 
Haggai Ii. 6. 
Zech. ix. 9. • 
Zech. xi. la 
Zech. xiL la 
Zech. xitt. 7. 
IfaL iii. 1. • 

MsLiv.fi^a 



quoted In 



John xiL Sa lorn. x. 16. 

Acta xxvi. 22, 21 

1 Pet. 11.21, 2S. 

Matt viii. 17. 

lPetiU22. 

Mark xv. 2a Lake adL 37. 

John vl 46. 

ActaxiiLat 

Heb.vitt.8-12.x.l6,]7. 

Ilom.ix.26. 

R0m.ix.2a IPetaia 

Acts a 16—21. 

Acts XV. 16. 17. 

Matt. ii. 6, a John vS. IS. 

Acta xiii. 4a 

Heb. XiL 25. 

Matt. xxi. 4, 6. John xii. 14. IS. 

Matt xxvii. 9, la 

John xix. 37. 

Matt xxvi. 31. 66. Mark m. 37 ft 

Matt.xi. la MarkL^ Lolur.? 
\ Blatt xi. 13, 14- r^- 10-13. Kska 
} 11— la Luke Lie, 17. 



n. Of Quotations pom the Old Testament m iht .%,« 
which that is said to haoe been done^ of which the Saipiwa 
haoe not sfi^een in a literal but in a spiritual sense. 

There are citatio&B ont of the Old Testament in the Nes b 

a mediate and typical or spiritoal sense, respecting Chik ui 

his mystical body the chorch. The Scripture is therefoicfiiidto 

be fulfilled, when that is accomplished in the antitype wiiidi is 

written concerning the type. Thus, in John xix. 36. niwi, 

these things were done that the Scriptures thouU beJi^Sed- 

" a bone of him shall not be broken." These word^ vhich wen 

originally written of the paschal lamb (Exod. xiL 46. Num. a. 

12.}, are said to be folfilled in Christ, who is the antitjrpeo(thit 

lamb. Additional examples of the aame kind will be foood b 

the annexed passages. 

Gen. xiv. la 20. cited and applied in 
Qen. XV. 5. 
Qexx. xvi. 15. 
Gen. xvii. 4. 



Gen. xviii. 10. 

Gen. xxi. 1— & 

Gen. xxi. 12. 

Gen. XXV. 23. 

Exod. xvi. 13~16l 

Exod. xvii. 6. Num. xx. 11. 

Exod. xix. 6. 

Exod. xxlv. 8. 

Levit xxvi 11, 12. - 

Num. xxi. 8. 9. 

Deut xxi. al 

Deut xxxii. 21. 

2 Sam. vii. 14. 

Psal. ii.9. . 

PsaL viii. 4-6. - 

PaaL viii. 6. 

Psal. xviii. 49. 

PsaL XXXV. 19. Ixix. 4. and cix. 3. 

Psal. xl. 6--8. 

Paal. lxix.9. 

PsaL civ. 4. 

laa. xL 6, 7. 

laa. m. 7. and Nahum I. IB. 

laa. liv. 1. 

laa. Ixiv. 4. 

Jonah L 17. iL L and Ul. 6 

Habak. 113. 

Habak.U.4; 



Heb. viL 1—10. 

Rom. iv. 18. 

GaL Iv. 22. 

Rom. Iv. 17. 

Rom. ix. 9. 

Gal. iv. 2L &c 

Rom. ix. 7. 

Rom. ix. 10. 

Johnvi.3L49 ICor.xS 

1 Cor. X. 4. 

1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Heb. ix. 20. 

2Cor. vL 16. 

John iiL 14. 

Gal. iiL 13. 

Rom. X. 19. 

Heb. i. 6. 

Rev. ii. 27. 

Heb. ti. 6-8. 

1 Cor. XV. 27 

Rom. XV. 9. 

John XV. 25. 

Heb. X 6— 

John ii. 17. 

Heb. L 7. 

lPetLaL2SL 

Rom. X. lo. 

Gal. Iv. 27. 

1 Cor. iL 9. ^ ^ ^ 

Matt XiL 40, 4L LnkeJiaa^ 

Heb. X. 37. „ . « 

Rom. L 17. GaL ill IL Heb i3t 



m. Cf QuotaHons from the Old Testamentin <fe>»J 
which a thing is done neither in a literal norin aspom 
sense, according to thefaet referred to in the SerifOunt, 6fc3 
similar to that fact^^-^n other words^ where the paueffi »- 
f erred to are died in the way of illustration. 

The attentive reader of the New Testament csimot &1 ^ 
observe, that many passages of the Old Testament tre coed tcJ 
adapted by the writers of the New Testament to an occQiTrtK| 
which happened in their time, on account of their conwpMMW 
and simiHtude. These citations are not prophecies, though »! 
are said sometimes to be fulfilled ; for any thing maj be o^^ 
be fulfilled when it can be pertinenay applied. This zwthod a 
explaining Scripture by the way of illustration will enable a b 
solve some of the greatest difficulties relating to the propheciei 

For the better understanding of thla important wWed, it *wji^ 
recoUected. that the writinga of the Jewiah ftopheta, which »bM»J « J 

descnptiona, poetical images, and ■«"•?»« «ptwi.'«"ite.235i^«'» 
later Jewa ; and, in subaeqaent asee, aO their wntera *^»^^^rZ^^ 
them, borrowed their imagea and dcacripUon^ and W17 J^J". hSrt«i 
identical woida when recording any event or cJre»o»*"*;* ™^i^^ 



in the history of the persona whoae Uvea they ye" ""^Pfi/Ij «i 
waa atmOar and paraUel to one that occurred in tte «™«^"^., 

deaerlbed in the boolca of the ancient prophe)* » w" • »"^l:£i 
the Jews,* when quotmgthe writings oftbeOldTealament, to lay, ^ 



• The TUmod end R*bbinical writers sboimd with iMU|Bc«jP2=sf 
bers of which are quoted by Surenhusias. in the work alreK^ cm *' 
816. nots 6. 
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nifhi be ful/lOedt uhich wm tpoken hy aueh and tueh a oropketi not 
Qtending to be understood that such a particular paamxe in one of the 
acred books was ever deaicned to be a real predieUon of what they were 
hen relating, but aixnifyini only, that the words of the Old Testament 
night be properly adapted to express their meaning and illustrate their 
deas. And thus the apostles, who were Jews by birth, and wrote and 
cpoke in the Jewish iaom, hsTe very frequmtly alluded to the sacred 
>ooks, after the customary style of their nation ; intending no more by 
liis mode of spealdflg, than that the words of such sn ancient writer are 
happily descriptiTe of what was transacted in their time, and might, with 
squal propriety, be adapted to characterise such a particular circumstance 
in happened in their days : that there was a con-mnUaritjf of case and 
zicidents ; and that the expressiye style and diction of the old inspired 
prophets were as Justly anplicable to the occurrences recorded by the 
kpostiesL as they were suiuble to denote those events and facts in their 
Jmes wnlch they had commemorated. * 

Thus, our Lonl speakli^ of the insurmountable prepoasessions and per- 
''erseness of the Jews to whom he preached, says, — Seeing they see not^ 
xmd hearing they hear nof , neither do they ufuferstand;— that ia^ their stu- 
idity is so gross^ and their prejudices are so numerous, that though they 
Ave capacities proper for understanding and receiving my doctrine, they 
rill neither understand nor receive it ; so thst in them is fulfilled the pro- 
liecjr of Isaiah, — ^his words are perfectly appficable to the present age, and 
escriptive of their moral character and condition i—Heanng ye wiU hear, 
fd wtU not underetand ; and teeing ye teiU tee, and will not perceive. For 
^i» people'* heart is teased groea, and their ear» are dull of hearing, and 
keir eyee they have etoeed, lest at any time theyehould tee mth their eyet, 
9Ki hear writh their eart, and thould underttand with their heart, and 
h.ould be converted, and lahonld heal them. (Isa. vi. 9, 10. cited in Matt. ziii. 
t, 15.) The same passage of the evanselical prophet is cited by 8C. Paul 
Ftom. zi. 6.x and applied to the invincible obstinacy of his countrymen, — 
ut, indeed, ss though they had then, and then onlv, received their precise 
ccoinplishmenl, but aa beautifully expressive of the obduracy, determined 
ifidelity, and impenitence of the Jews. 

Agnio, the prophet Jeremiah, describing the miseries of captivitv by a 
«autifnl figure, represents Rachel as deploring the loss of her ctmdren, 
>2thcd in tears, piercing the idr with loud lamentations, and indulging in 
lonaolable grier. When Herod imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
inoeents in Bethlehem and its vicinity, how applicable were the prophet's 
rurtki to such a cruel scene, and how happily are they cited by the evan- 
( Mst, to exhibit to his reader the mourning and lamentation caused bv that 
E>ni;uiQarT tyrant ! They are a beautiful quotation, and not a prediction 
f -whti then happened, and yet, upon the murder of them babes, the 
acred historian save, according to the Jewish phraseology, when they 
ited Scripture, — Then watfuijuled that which woe epoken by the prophet 
^errmiah ; In Ramah there was a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, 
\nd great moumine, Rachel weeping for her children^ and would not oe 
oniforted becaute they are not. (Jer. xxxi. 15. cited in MatL ii. 17, 18.) 

Once more, — our Lord having delivered several parables, the sacred his- 
>rian, after remlrking that Jesus Christ chose to convey tils religious and 
ooral instruction to the Jews by means of parables, with which all his 
tublic discourses abounded, says,— 7%af it might be futJUled which wat 

£oAen by the prophet, " / will open my mouth in parables, I wiU utter 
Fn^s which have bee^ kept secret from the foundation of the world. 
PsaJ. laxviii. 2. quoted ia Matt xiii. 3^)i 

A similar instance occurs in St. Paul's second Epistle to the Corinthians 
vi. 2. ) ; where he cites the saying of the prophet (Isa. xlix. &>— / have 
eard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of talvtUion I have tuC' 
oured thee. In this passage the apostle does not mean to declare that the 
trophet had the Corinthians in view, but he cites it as a parallel caae : inti- 
oasing that thev might collrct from that saying that there was a certain 
iecrpted time, in which God would hear ihem, and which, therefore, it 
oncotned ihem not to let psss without carefully improving it. 

The following table presents a list of the passages thus 
[Qoted from the Old Testament by the writers of the New, 
n the way of illustration :— 



Sen. XV. &. 
Sen. XV. 6. 
^en. xvtii. 10. 
Hen. xix. 15. 2&. 
3en. xn. 12. 
3en. XXV. 33. 
■en. xxvii. 2B, Sec. 
^xod- tx. 16. 
Zxnti. xxxii. 6. 
i!xo<l. xxxtii. 19. • 
jCV. xi. 45. 
^v. xviij. 5. 
)euf. vi. 13. . 

>etit. vi. 16. 
>4>ut. viii. 3. 

)i'UL XXV. 4. 

>ont. xxvii. 2B. 
^eut. xxxii. 35. 
\eiit. xxxii. 36. 
>ouc. xxxii. 43. 
osh. i. 5. - 
^m. xxi. 6. 
Kings xix 14. la 



cited in Rom. iv. 18. 

Rom. iv. a OaL iU. 6. and James U. 23. 
Rom. ix. 9. 
Luke xvii. 28, 29. 32. 
Rom. ix. 7. 
Heb. xii. 16. 
Heb. xi. 20. zU. 17. 
Rom. ix. 17. 
1 Cor. J. 7. 
Kom. ix. 15. 
1 PeL i. 16. 
• Rom.x.6. OaL ill. 12. 
Matt iv. 10. Luke iv. 8. 
Matt iv. 7. Luke iv. 12. 
Matt iv. 4. Luke iv. 4. 
1 Cor. ix. 9. 1 Tim. v. la 
Oal. iii. 10. 

Rom. xii. 19. Heb. z. 30. 
Heb. z. 30. 
Rom. XV. 10. 
Heb. xiii. 6. 

Mattxii.3,4. MarkH.25^26. Luke vi. 3,1 
Rom. xi. 3, 4. 



t This mode of qnotiqg passages by way of illustration was not confined 
> the inspired penman. Pagan writers often cite passages from their old 
oets. to deacrihe things of which these poets never thought ; and this, Dr. 
orrin remarks, is no fanlt, but rather a beauty in writing ; and a passage, 
pplied justly in a new sense, is ever pleasing to an ingenious reaner, who 
)ve9 to see a likeness and pertinency where ne expected none. (Rem. on 
'»ecl. Hist vol. i. p. 120.) In .£Iian, Diogenes the Cynic philosopher is 
eportcd to have said, that " he fuJfiUed in himself au the cnrses of tra- 
edy ;" and Oiympiodorua, In his life of Plato, has this expression, **that 
r mij^ht be true eonceming him,'* and then cites the following verse from 
lamer : 

Tev s«i aa-e yKmTTns /ttkir^f ykvntmv piir »vin. 

Words sweet as honey from his lips distill'd. Pops. 

IThich verse, however applicable to that great philosopher, is not to be eon- 
Idered as an oracle delivered by the poet, with a view to the particular use 
<r accommodation of it by this biogzapher. (8barpe*B Second Argument 
ft DtiBoce of Chrisdaolty, p. 319.) 



PsaL V. 9. and ezl. 3. cited in 

Paal. X. 7. • 

PsaL xiv. 1-a. and liU. 1-3. 

PsaL xix. 4. 

PsaL zziv. 1. 

PsaL xzxit I, 2. ■ 

PsaL zzziv. 12-16. 

PsaL zzzvl. L 

PaaLzUv.22. 

PaaLU.4. • 

P8aLlzix.9. 

PsaL bdx. 29L 88. 

Paal. IxxvilLk 

PsaLlxxziL6. 

Psal. cziL 9. 

PsaL czvi. la 

PsaL czvii. 1. 

PsaL czviii. 6. 

Prov.L16. Isa. Hz. 7, a 

Pzt>v. itt. 11, 12. 

Prov. 1U.3(. 

Prov. X. 12. 

Prov. zzv. 21. & 

Prov. zzvL 11. 

Isa. 1. 9. 

Isa. vi. 9^ la 

Isa. vilL ]2, 1& 

Isa. vUL rrja. 

Isa. z. 22, 23. 
Isa. zxviU. lA. 
Isa. zxiz. 10. 
Isa. xxix. ia 
Isa. xziz. 14. 
Isa. zzix. 16. and zhr. 9. 
Isa. xhr. 23. 
Isa.xliz.a 

laa. lit a with Exek. zzzvl. 2a 
Isa. 111. 7. and Nahum L la 
Isa. 111. 11, 12. 
laa. liL la • 

Isa. Ivi. 7. (and Jer. viL U.) 
laa. bd. ]. 2. 
Isa. Izv. 1, a 
Isa. IzvL i, a 
Jer. xxzL la 
Jer. xxxi. 3a and zzziL Sa (with; 
28am.viL14.) S 

Hosea^zi. 1. • - - 

Hab. if. 4. • 

Joel it 32. .... 
MaLi.l^a. 



$V9 

Rom. Ui. la 
Rom. Hi. 14. 
Rom iii. 10— la 
Rom. z. la 
1 Cor. z. 26. 
Rom. iv. 7, a 

1 Pet iU. 10-18. 
Rom. iii. la 
Rom.viiL36. 
Rom. til. 4. 
Rom. zv. a 
Rom. zi. 9, la 
Matt zlii. 3a 
John X 34. 

2 Cor. iz. 9. 
2 Cor. iv. 13. 
Rom. zv. 11. 
Heb. xiii. a 
Rom. tU. 16-17. 
Heb. zll. a a 
James iv. 6. 

1 Pet w. a 
Rom. zii. 2a 

2 Pet U. 2a 
Rom. iz. 29. 

5 John zii. 40. Matt zUL 14, UL Lnki 
i via la Rom. zi. a 

1 Pet iii. 14, la 

Heb. U. la 

Rom. i^ 27, 2a 

Rom. X. 11. 

Rom. zL a 

Matt zv. a a MafkvU.a 

1 Cor. i. 19. 
Rom. iz. 20; 21. 

Rom. ziv. U. PhiLaia 

2 Cor. vi. a 
Rom. iL 21 
Rom. z 16. 
2Cbr. vi. 17. 
Rom. zv. 21. 

Blatt xxi. la Ifarkzi. 17. Lnkeziz. 4a 
Luke iv. 18, la 
Rom. z. 20, 21. 
Acta vtt. 49, GO. 
Matt ii. 17, la 

2 Cor. vi. la 

Matt iL la 
Rom. i. 17. 
Rom. z. la 
Rom. ix. la 



It cannot escape observation, that by far the larger portion 
of the nrecedinff passages is cited and adapted to the par- 

C or illustration by the apostle Paul. Dr. John Tayloz< 
some usefnl remarks (of which the followinff are an 
abstract) on the Tarious designs with which St. Paul cited 
them: 

1. Sometimes his intention goes no farther than oamg the 
9ame etrong exprettioru^ as being equally applicable to the point 
in hand. • Thus, in Rom. x. 6—8. he aaes the words of Moses 
(Deut xzx. 13 — 14.) not to prove any thing, nor as if bethought 
Moses spoke of the same subject ; but merely as intimating that 
the strong snd lively expressions, used by Moses concerning the 
doctrine he taught, were equally applicable to the frith of the 
Gospel So, in Rom. x. 18. he quotes PsaL xix. 4. though it is 
not unlikely that those expressions were used by the ancient 
Jews in application to the Messiah, as the apostle applies them. 

2. Sometimes the design of the quotation is only to show that 
the caeet are parallel / or that what happened in his times cor- 
responded with what happened in former days. See Rom. ii. 34. 
viii 36. ix. 27—29. xi. 2—6. 8—10. and xv. 21. 

3. Sometimes the quotation is only intended to explain a 
doctrinal point. See Rom. i. 17. iv. 7, 8. 18—21. ix. 20,21. 
X. 15. and xv. 3. 

4. Sometimes the quotation is designed to prove a doctrinal 
point. See Rom. iii. 4. 19—18. iv. 3—17. v. 12—14. ix. 7. 9. 
12, 13. 15. 17. X. 5. 11. 13. xii. 20. xiv. 11. 

Lastly, when a passage of the Old Testament is quoted in the 
New, in order to prove a point of doctrine, the person or writer 
applies it, though not always in the precise woids of the original, 
yet constantly according to its genuine sense ss it stands there. 
Examples of such spplication will be found in Deut viii. 3. com- 
pared with Matt iv. 4. ; Deut vi. 16. compared with Matt iv. 7. ; 
Deut xxxiii. 35. and Prov. xxv. 21, 22. compared with Rom. 
xiL 19, 20. — The expression in Hos. vi. 6., mercy and not eacri' 
JSeCf is applied to different purposes in Matt ix. 13., but to both 
properly. 

In applying passages cited from the Old Testament by way 
of illustration, Turretin has suggested the three following 
rules, which claim the attention of the biblical student : — 

• In his Paraphrase ind Notes on Saint Paul's Bpistle to the Romaas, p 
339 4th edit 176a 
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ON APOCBJPHAL PA88AGEa 



1. In applications of this kind, we mnit not neglect the Ute- 
nl senae, which is the first and only genuine sense of Scriptnre. 

8. Such applications ought not to be forced, or far-fetched ; 
for those whidi wen made by the apostles were simple snA easy 
to be apprehended. 

8. Too much stress onght not to be laid on these applications ; 
which, it should be considered, are merely illustrations adduced 
by the sacred writers further to explsin the subjects under their 
discussion. * 

Buch being the nature of tiiese illustrative quotations, it follows 
that no doctrines— at least such as are necessary to salvation— 
either can or ought to be deduced from them.* 

IV . Of Quatalioru, and other Pasaagea from the Old Teatamcnt^ 
tvkieh arc alluded io in the New. 

^ Besides the passages mentioned in the preceding class as dta- 
tions by die writers of the New Testament in the way of illus- 
tration, there is a fourth class, nearly allied to them, and com- 
prising a fiBw quotations, together with a larger number of other 
passages not distinctiy cited from the Old Testament ; but which, 
on comparing them with the New Testament, appear most evi- 
dentiy to have been present to the minds of the sacred writers, 
who have alluded to them without expressly quoting theuL A 
careful inspection of such passages, with reference to theur scope 
and context, together with an application of the rules above sug- 
gested by Turretin, will readily enable the student to judge of 
the allusions which he may meet with in the New Testament ; 
and in addition to those rules, Dr. Gerard has remarked, that when 
the inspired writers quote a passage from the Old Testament, 
merely in the vtay ofaUunorij it is enough that the words which 
they borrow emphatically express their own meaning. It is not 
neceasaiy that they be precisely the same with those of the pas- 
sage alluded to, nor that they be there used, either of the same 
subject or of a simibr subject* The following table presents a 
list of the principal passages thus alluded to in the New Testsp 
nient:— 



•Haded to \n 



Gen. 1. 6. 9. 

Gen. 1. 27. 

Gen. fi. 2, 3. 
Gen. ii. 7. 
Gen. it. 21, 22. 

Gen. iL 21. 

Gen. iii. 6. 
Gen. iii. 4. 13. 
Gen. iU. 16. 
Gen. W. 4. • 

Grn. iv. 8l • 

Gen. V. 24. • 

Gen. vi. vii. 

Gen. zii. 1—4. 

Gen. joii. 16. 

Gen. XV. 13, 14. 

Gen. zvii. 10. 

Gen. XTiii. 3. zix. 2 

Gen. zviii. 10. 

Gen. zviii. 12. 

Gen. zix. 21. 

Gen. zzt. 12. 

Gen. xlvi. 27. 

Gen. zlvii. 3). 

Gen. 1. 24. • 

Ezod. ii. 2. 11. 

Ezod. iii. 6. 

Kzod. zU. 12. la 

Ezod. ziv. 22. 

Ezod. zix. 12. 16. 18, 19. 

Ezod. zz. 12—16. DeaL v. 

Ezod. ziii. 2. 
zviii. 15. 17. 
Lev. ziv. 3. 4. 10. 
Lev. ziz. 12. 
Lev. ziz. la 
Num. zi. 4. 
Nani.ziv. 23.29. 37. and zzvi. 64,66. 
Num. zzi. 4—6. 
Num. zxii. 23. 39. 
DeuL zviii. 1. 



16-29. 
Num. vUL 16, 17 



2 Pet iii. S. 

^Matt.ziz.4. Bfarkz.6. ICor. xi. 7. 
( James iii. 9. 

Heb. iv. 4. 

1 Cor. zv. 46. 

1 Cor. zi. 8. 1 Tim. ii. 13. 
\ Matt. ziz. 6. Blark z. 7. 1 Cor. vL 16. 
( Bob. V. 31. 

1 Tim. ii. 14. 

3 Cor. zi. 3. 

1 Cor. ziv. 34. 

Heb. zi. 4. 
5 Bfatt xziii. 36. Luke xi. 61. 1 John Qi. 
I 12. Jade, verse 11. 

Hob. zi. 6. 
S Matt zziv.37,3a Lake zvii.2B,2r. Heb. 
} zi.7. 1 Pet iii. 19,20. 2Pet ii. 6. iU. 6. 

Acta vii. 3. Heb. zL a 

Rom. iv. 13. 

Acta vii. 6, 7. 

Acta vii. a 

Heb. zia. 2. 

Bet. zi. 11. 

1 Pet iii. 6. 

2 Pet ii. 6. Jade, verse 7. 
Heb. zi. la 

Acta vii. 14. 

Heb. zi. 21. 

Heb. zi. 22. 

Heb. zi. 23-27. Acta viL 20-29. 

Mark zii. 26. Acta vii. 31, 32. 

Heb. xi. 2a 

1 Cor. z. 2. Heb. zi. 29. 

Heb. zii. 18-20. 
^ filatt ziz. 18, 19. Mark z. 19. Luke 
i zviii. 20. Rom. ziiL 9. James iL 11. 

Luke ii. 23. 

Matt viii. 4. Mark L 44. Luke v. 14. 

Matt V. 33. 

Matt V. 43. GaL V. 14. 

1 Cor. z. 6. 

Heb. iii. 16^ 17. Jade, verse 6. 

1 Cor. X. 9. 

2Petii. 16,16. Jode, 6. 11. 

1 Cor. iz. 13. 



> Turretin, De Sacr. Script Interpretatione, pp. 118^ 119. see also pp. 
107—117. The aubject of Scripture auotationa, which are made by way 
of iliuatration, ia more fully discuaaed by Dr. Sharpe (Second Araument 
from Prophecy, pp. 347—366.) ; Dr. Hey (Norriaian Lectnrea, vol. J^jm. 
260. 262.) ; Dr. Harwood (Introduction to the New Teat vol. i. pp. 279—290.) ; 
Rumpieua (Comment Crit ad Libroa Nov. Teat pp. 44!l. 449, 460.); 
Biahop Kidder (in hia Demonatration of the Meaalaa, chap. iii. Boyle'a 
Lectnrea, vol. i. pp. 160— 162.) : Dr. NichoUa ((>>nference with a Theiat, 
part iii. vol. U. pp. 10—13. ed. 1698.); and eapeeially by Dr. Sykea (On the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, chaptera ziil. ziv. zv. pp. 206-296. edit 
1725). The reader win also find aome ezcellent remarka on the difTerent 
DQodea of quotation in Dr. Cook'a Inquiry hito the Books of the New Testa* 
4Dent, pp. a8(— dM. 

• InMtot( 



Dent zziv. 1. - alladed to In 

Josh. Ii. 1. vL 21^ 23. 

Joah. vl. 20. 

Judges, the whole book, generally 

1 Sam. viii. 6. and x 1. - 

1 Sam. ziii. 14. zv. 23. zvi. 12, 13. 

1 Kings zvii. 1. and xvUL 42-4& 

1 Chron. zzitL 13L • 

Psal. zc. 4. • • 

Prov. zzvH. 1. • 

Iaa.ziLa • 

laa. Ixvi. 24. • • 

Jer. vl. 16. - 

Lam. IU. 46. 

Dan. UL 23—26. - 

Dan. Iz. 27. zU. IL • 

Hoa. ziii. 14. 

Hos. ziv. 2. - - 

AmOBV. 26^98^27. 



[Pml 

Heb. zL 31. Junes fi.25L 
Heb. zL 30. 

Aclazm.20. Heb.iL32. 

Acta ZiiL 21. 

Acts zHL 22. 

James v. 17, |& 

Heb. V. 4. 

2Petni.a 

Jamea tv. 13; 14. . 

John vii. 3a 

Mark iz. 44. 

Matt zi. 29. 

1 Cor. iv. la 

Heb. zi. 31. 

Mao. zziv. 1& Mask m. H 

i Cbr. zv. 66. 

Heb. zilL 15. 

Actavti.42,4a 



tes of BibDcal Criticism, p. 422. f 136. 



SECTION in. 

or APOCRYPHAL PASSAGES, 8UPP06KD TO BE QITOTCD D Ttt 
NEW TESTAMBirr.— QUOTATIONS IHOM PBOTANE AmoB. 



It was a practice of the ancicDt Hebrew divines to mt. 
not only the Scriptures, as we haye seen id the pmedi% 
sections, bat also to quote histories, facte, and apophthegm 
or sayings of their early sages, which they had receJTe/ bi 
oral tratEUon from the time of Moses, in order to soppij 
those passages which are wanting in the Veatxkak Of 
this method of quotation we have three suppoMd instaooes 
in the New Testament. The first is 2TmiL6. vfaere 
we meet with the name of Jannes and Jambmasthetvc 
Egyptian magicians who opposed Moses. Schidaid ni 
some other learned men are of opinion that Saint Paol^b^ 
deeply conversant in Jewish literature, derived his knowl*^^ 
of tnese names from the Targum or Chaldee ParaphnKU 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on Exod. vii. 11. Bot aa thtre ii 
reason to beliere that this Targum is of too late a ht *i 
have been consulted by the apostle, it is most probable (Ln 
he alluded to an ancient and generally leoeiTed \nlm 
relative to those men. What corroborates the latter rc:tj^ 
ture is, that their names are mentioned by some ancieo'.pr* 
fane writers, as Numenins the Pythagorean,' by Aitapun&< 
and by Pliny.^ The Jews affirm diat they were priom;' 
Pharaoh's magicians, and that they greatly resisted .Mom 
Origen, who nourished in the second centmTt iofonns e 
that there was extant, in his time, an apocryphal book n& 
ceminff these magicians, inscribed Jannea et Mmbnt U^: 
The oSier two instances alluded to are the 9th veiw ot'tir 
Epistle of Jude, which cites the story of Michael theue^ 
angel, contendiiur with Satan about lue body of Moses, si^j 
the 14th verse of the same epistle, in which it has bees sf 
posed that he quoted an apocr3rphal prophecy of Ijocc.^ 
but both these instances are oonoweu from tniiiDJi| 
accounts then received by the Jews, with whom theipoa 
argues from their own authors and conoesaiona.^ H^^ 
ever, it could be proved that the apostle had quoted i^4p 
passage from the apocryphal book of Enoch, aaehaoi^ 
tion will no more prove ta approbation of the whole m 
than Paul's quotations from certain heathen poets prorc 
^^stle's approbation of every part of the compositiiri 
which he referred. On the subject of the supposed r^ 
phal quotations by Jude, see further. Vol. II.*])?' ^■ 

On a reference to the passages of the Old Test 
which are cited in the way of illustration by the e 
writers,!*! it will be observed that by far the ereater di 
of such quotations has been made by Saint Panl. Bet 
same great apostle of the Gentiles, becomiog all 
all men, and oeing deeply versed in the works of M 
authors, as well as in uie sacred writings, did not c^ 
himself exeAMttWy to the inspired books; and, deem 
we have three instances in the New Testament of tl» 

• Apod Orlien. contra Celaam, pp. 198; 199. edit. Spencerudail 
bins de Prsp. Evkdc. L & c. & 

« In EaMbioa, 1. 9. c. 27. 
» Pliny, Hist Nat L 30. e. 1. 

• Barenhoaias, tt&Ku KmrmKKmyntt PP- G8B, 690. 
Tnct 36w In Matt, cited by Dr. V^itby on 2 Tim. U.B. 



t 

• Sea 
BnuooKApmoAx. 
Bbct. 1. art 11. 



an account of tbe Apocrypbal Book of Boocb Um ^^op^ffjl 
upmoAx. AmoDiz to tbe eecond Voiaoe, Fait L u*»| 
~.. -. art 11. , . 

• Sarenhnaiua (pp. 699-702.) baa ct^en a loof em^ ft«Bjbr 
RobenI, foL 78. col. 2. which detaila the htotory of MiclMel't roaflr 
the devil. The aune antbor (pp. 709-712.) bM alw refened » 
Rabbinical writers, who take nouca of Rooch'f piophccj. 
>• See pp. 316— 3ia aifpra. 
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nsto and ability with wWch he citr;d and applied passages 
rom Pagan authors when contr^n'liii^r with the Gentiles, or 
writing to Gentile converts. The first is in Acts xvii, 28., 
rhere he cites part of a verse from the Phanomena of 
Liatus. 

• . • . . Tou ystf uM ^crx trjuttf, 

for we his otfsprini; are. 

*ho pasfta^ was originally spoken of the heathen deity 
upiter, and is dexterously applied to the true God by Paul, 
rho draws a very strong ana conclusive inference from it. 
The second instance alluded to is in 1 Cor. xv. 33. in 



which passage the apostle quotes a senary iambic, which is 
supposed to have been taken from Mt^ander's lost comedv 
ofTha:s, ' 

rendered, in our translation, Evil commumcations corrupt gooa 
manners. 

The last instance to be noticed under this head is Titus i. 
12., where St. Paul quotes from Epimenides, a Cretan poet 
the verse which has already been cited and illustrated in 
Vol. 1. p. 81. ; to which the reader is refened. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON HARMONIES OF SCRIPTUBJE. 

Oecanon and Dengn 9f HamwnieM of the Scripturet.^-n. Harmome$ of the four Gotpett. — III. Obtervationt on the tUfferem 

Sckemee of Barmonizerw, and on the Duration of the public Mtnietry ofJetut Christ, 



1. The several books of the Holy Scriptures, having been 
Tit 'en at different times and on different occasions, neces- 
irily treat on a great variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, 
oral, and prophetic. The sacred anthors also, writing with 
tTrrpnt designs, have not always related the same events 
! the same order : some are introduced by anticipation ; and 
hors again are related first which should have been placed 
s t . Hence seeming contradictions have arisen, whicn have 
^«-n eagerly seized hy the adversaries of Christianity, in 
iivT to perplex the mmds and shake the faith of those who 
^^ not able to cope with their sophistries. These contra- 
ct-ions, however, are not real, for they disappear as soon as 
p^^ are brought to the test of candid examination. 

'Hie manifest importance and advantage of comparing the 
r red writers with each other, and of reconciling apparent 
irt tradictions, have induced many learned men to undertake 
f^ compilation of works, which, being designed to show 
e prrff^et agreement of all parts of the sacred writings, are 
n amonly termed HARMozfUS. A multitude of works of this 
K^ription has, at different times, been issued from the press ; 
p cxpcution of which has varied according to die different 
s i;rn8 of their respective anthors. They may, however, be 
f»— rred to three classes ; vi«. 

I . Works which have for their object the rcookcilino or 
>p.4RENT coNTRADicnoifs in the sacred writiogs.^«These, 
! fact, are a sort of commentaries; and a notice of the 
rincipal publications of this kind will be found in the 
toGRAPHicAL APPENDIX to the seoosd V<dnme, Part il. 
HAT. V. SccT. in. ^ 8. among the eommentators and 
cpositors of Holy Writ. 

2. Harmonies or tbe Old Tkstambnt.— Th* design of 
ese is, to dispose the histerieal, poetical, and prophetical 
K>k8 in chronological order, so that they may mutually 
iplain and anthenticate one another. Our learned conntry- 
in. Dr. Lightfoot, in the year 1647, published a *^ Chr»- 
f-Ie*' or Harmony of the Old Testament; on the basis of 
Mch the Kev. George Townsend constructed ''The Old 
^stament arranged in liistorioal and Chronological Order;" 
t he has deviated from, and improved upon, the plan of 
trhtfoot very materially. His work is noticed in the 
BL106RAPH1CAL APPENDIX to the socoud Volumc, Part I. 
iAP. II. 8bct. I. 

3. Harmonies or the New Testament are of two sorts; 
:, 

[1.) Harmonies of the entire New Testament, in which 
t only are the four Gospels chronologically disposed, but 
i Flpistles are also placed in order of time, and inter- 
»rsed in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Townsend's 
S>w Testament arranged in Chronological and Historical 
der'* is the most complete work of this kind in the 
^^lish language. 

(^3.) II',)rmonies of tiie four Gospels, in which the narra- 
t»s or memoirs of the four evangelists are digested in their 
KMT rhronologiral order. 

(l. Tbe Memoirs or Narratives of the life of Jesus Christ 
v'lnrr het'u written with different designs, and for the use of 
rticular classes of Christians, the importance and advan- 
ce of collating those relations with each other, and obtain- 
r the clear amount of their various narratives, at a very 
Vol. I. 3 U 



early period eucfgested the plan of* forming the Gosprls into 
harmonies, exnipiting completely their paralk^Usth^ and 
differences, or into a connected history, teiined respectively 
Monoietsttron and Diateammn; in wpich tne four accounts 
are blended into one, containing the substance of them all. 
Works of this description am ^xtremely numerous. Mr. 
Pilkington has enumerated one hundred and four, which had 
come to his knowledge in 1747 ;' and Walchius has given a 
eeleel list of one hundred and thirty, which had been pub- 
lished prior to the vear 1705.^ The indefatigable biblio^- 
pher Fabricius, ana his editor, Professor Harles, have given 
a list of those whioh were known to be extant, to the year 
1795, which amounts to one hundred and seventy-two, but 
it is by no means complete.' Our notice must neoessarily 
be confined to a few of the principal composers of harmo- 
nies.^ 

1. Tatiak* who wrote about the middle of the second 
century, composed a digest of the evangelical history, which 
was called tb itti Tw^dtp^y, tliat is, the Gospel of the four^ or 
M&r«Tir«^t^, Mmatessaron, that is, one narrative composed out 
^ the four, Tatian is the most ancient harmonist on record ; 
for, if Theophilus bishop of Antioch had before written on 
that subject (as Jerome insinuates), his work is long since 
lost. 

2. In the begipning of the third oenturyt Ammonius, an 
Alexandrian, composed a harmoi^y which was also called t» 
/m Tvr^Mf or the Gospel of the four, of the execution of 
which Eusebius speaks with approbation. The works of 
Tatian and Ammonius have long ago perished j but attempts 
have been made to obtrude spurious compilations upon the 
world for them in both instances, Victor, who was bishop 
of Capua, in the sixth century, gave a. Latin version of a 
harmony, which was publish ad by Michael Memler at May- 
enoe, in 1,524, as a translation of ImmomwPe Harmony^ m 
consequence of Victor being undetermined to which of those 
writers it was to be ascribed', though he was disposed to 
refer it to Tatian. A^d Ottomar Lusciiiius published one at 
Augsburgh in 1524, which be. called that of Ammonius, 
though others have ascribed it to Tatian. It is not a har- 
mony in the strict sense of the term, but a mere summary of 
the life of Christ delivered in the author's own words. 

3. The diligent ecclesiastical historian Eusebius, who 
wrote in the former par( of the fourth century, composed a 
very celebnted harmony of the Gospels ; in which he di- 
vided the eyangelical history into ten canons or tables, which 
are prefixed to> many editions and versions of the New Tes- 
tament, particalariy to Dr. Mill's critical edition of it. In 
the firat eanoD he has arranged, according to the ancient 
oht^iters (which are commonly called the Ainmonian Sec- 
tions, from Ammonius, who made these divisions), those 
parts of the history of Christ which are related by all four 
evangelists. In the rest he has disposed the portions of 
history related by. 



> PiUcin|tton'8ETao<reU<ral History and Harmoajr, Preface, pp. zvUl.— xz. 

• Walchii Bibliotheca ^electa, vol. Iv. pp. 863—900. 

» Bibliotheca Grsca, vol. iv. pp. 882— o89. 

« Our notices of Harmonies are chiefly derived from the three works 
ust cited, and from Micbaelis's Introdaction to the Mew Te«t«ment, vot 
iL put i. pp. ai--3& and part li. pp. 29-49. 
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3. Matthew, Mark, and, Luke. 

3. Matthew, Luke, and* John. 

4. Matthew, Mark, and John. 

5. Matthew and Luke. 

6. Matthew and Mark. 

7. Matthew and John. 

8. Luke and Mark. 

9. Luke and John. 

10. Only one of the four evangelists. 
Though these Eusebian canons are usually considered as 
harmony, yet it is evident, from a bare inspection of them, 
that th^ are simply Indexes to the four Gospels, and by no 
means form a harinony of the same nature as those which 
have been written in modern times, and which are designed 
to bring the several facts recorded by the evangelists into 
chronological order, and to reconcile contradictions. On 
this account Walchius does not allow them a place in his 
bibliographical catalogue of harmonies. 

4. About the year 330, Juvencus, a Spaniard, wrote the 
evangelical history in heroic verse. His method is said to 
be confused, and his verse is not of a description to ensure 
him that immortality which he promised himself. His work 
has fallen into oblivion. 

5. The four books of Auousnifi, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, Oe Consensu Quaiuor EvangtUorum^ are too valuable 
to be omitted. They were written about the year 400, and 
are honourable to his industry and learning. Augustine 
wrote this work with the express design of vindicating the 
truth and authority of the Uospels from the cavils of ob- 
jectors. 

From the middle ages until the close of the fifteenth century 
various harmonies were compiled by Peter Comes tor, Guide de 
Perpiniano, Simon de Cassia, Ludolphus the Saxon (a Ger- 
man Carthusian monk, whose work was held in such hig-h esti- 
mation that it passed through not fewer than thirty editions, 
besides being translated into French and Italian), Jean Char- 
lier de Gerson, chancellor of the university of Paris, Peter 
Lonibard, Thomas Aouinas, and many others, which are now 
of little value, and which have long since fallen into disuse. 
Of the various harmonies publish^l since the Reformation, 
by foreign authors, the liatin Harmony of Chemnitz (or 
Chemnitius) is the most esteemed ; and among our British 
divines those of Drs. Doddridge and Macknight are most 
generally read on account of their valuable expositions and 
commentaries. But, for exhibiting the parallel passages of 
each evangelist, perhaps the columnar form of Archbishop 
Newcome, or of the Rev. Edward Greswell, is preferable ; 
while he, who is desirous of perusing one connected and 
continuous narrative, in which all the shades of circum- 
stances are judiciously interwoven, will find Mr. Townsend's 
^ New Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order," &c. the most useful.^ 

III. In the construction of an Evangelical Harmony, two 
questions have presented themselves to the consideration of 
narmonizers ; vu. first, what evangelist has preserved the 
true order of circumstances, to which all the others are to be 
reduced ? And, secondly, what was the duration of the public 
ministry of Jesus Christ 1 

1. On the first of these topics, we may remark that all the 
modem harmonies of the Gospels may be divided into two 
classes ; viz. 1. Harmonies, or which the authors have taken 
for granted, that all the facts recorded in all the four Gospels 
are arranged in chronological order; and, 2. Harmonies, of 
which the authors have admitted, that in one or more of the 
four Grospels the chronological order has been more or less 
neglected. At the head of the first class is Andrew Osiander, 
one of Luther*8 fellow-labourers, in promoting the reformation 
in Germany : his method is followed by Calovius, Sandhagen, 
and others, on the Continent, and m this country by Dr. 
Macknight. Chemnitz stands at the head of the other class, 
and also has many followers of his method of arrangement. 
" The harmonies of the former kind are very similar to each 
other, because, though the authors of them had to interweave 
the facts recorded in one Gospel with the facts recorded in 
another, yet, as they invariably retained the order which was 
observed in each Gospel, and consequently repeated whatever 
facts occurred in different places in different Gospels, as often 
as those facte presented themselves to the harmoniste in their 
progress through the Gospels, there was less room for material 

• Bee the BiBUOoiumcAL Appendix to the second Volame, Part 1. 
^^UJ». IL Sbot. It— IV. for an account of these and of the Hannoniea of 
toe uoirel, or of puticalar booki of the New Teatament. 
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deviations in their plan and method. Bnt in the \xmrkt 
of the latter kind we meet with considerable Tariaii* 
because, though the authors of them are unanimous in ibr' 
principle, they are at variance in the application of it; -^ 
tbotigfi they agree in making transpositions, by which ik 
distinguish themselves from the harmonists of the fime^ 
yet they do not always make the same transpositions. ^ 
for instance, have supposed, as Chemnitz, Archbishop Na 
come, and other harmoniste of this class ha?e done, tbt!i 
Matthew has mostly neglected chronological oider, w^ 
others, as Bengel and Bertling, have supposed, that he b 
in general retained it. Hence, though they have all the sa 
object in view, namely, to make a chronological hanncflT.j 
to arrange the evente, which are recorded in the Gospe.1,3 
nearly as possible according to the order of the time is %^ 
the evente happened, they have adopted different modni 
producing this effect. For in some narmonies theon!aii( 
St. Matthew is inverted, and made subservient to thsi of !k 
Mark, while in other harmonies St Mark's oider is \snm. 
and made subservient to that of St. Jllatthe«'. Sonit b 
moniste again suppose, that all the evangelists have oefkM 
chronological order, while others make an eiception iofaT« 
of one or more of them, though the question, which cf b 
evangeliste should be except^, likewise affords matter i 
debate. And even those harmoniste, who afrree as tc 1^ 
Gospel or Gospels, in which transpositions shooldbefflade 
differ in respect to the particular parte where these tiat» 
positions ought to teke place.''^ 

A late excellent writer on the evidences aodoitinsmc 
the New Testement,^ however, is of opinion that tk er» 

Seliste did not design to adhere to the order of time in nitifr 
leir respective memoirs of the life of Jesns Christ TV 
purpose with which the four Gospels were writtfo, \t ^ 
niarks, appears to have been, not a regular chTODoior.{aih 
disposed history of the life, ministry, and safferiossQt'Jsi 
Christ, but the collection of such a body of weil-autbertisid 
facte, as might disclose the nature, and form suffirientrr-f 
of the truth of Christianity. This, he thinks, is obm<airc: 
the manner in which the evangeliste generally place t;!^^ 
the facte narrated. ** That manner is such as complpu^ri 
effect the latter, but not the former, purpose. ThweaRE 
marks of an intention, on the part of^any of the eTaofr^h^ 
to give to their narratives a regiilar chronological c^ 
AMiile, in general, there are no indications of the som^v 
and proximity of the events narrated, but from thei: !:< 
prior, or posterior, and contiguous in the oamtiTe, or m 
such indefinite expressions as rvt^ mxn^ m-ntiifimMuuLi 
mum rm Mup, *n$ jcc6iif»c, /uota tavra. ; on the other hs^L : 
sometimes occurs, that the evente which one eTan?eli<(^ 
lates as in immediate succession, are noticed by him^'i ^ 
be not contiguous in time, and are put down bj ^< 
with some of the intervening transactions interposed. Tk 
evidence of this kind, as to the purpose of a hisicfr. *. 
declaration by the writer can be more satisfactory* ^' 
declaration, unless perfectly explicit, may T?<\rh s» ft 
modified by what his work bears within itself of its pin-** 
But there can be no ambiguity in the evidence, dedun^^fi 
such facte as we have noticed, in the Gospel narratlTS. 

" Against this evidence, too, there is no contrary drti«2« 
to be weighed. The evangelist, John (xx. 30, 31.),?^-*) 
asserts that the purpose of his writing was to roakf si-^» 
selection of facte as might be good groond of faith u. y 
divine mission of Jesus Christ; but he nowhere tfta^"^ 
chronological order of the selection. Luke, also, thus ^ ^ 
the purpose of his writing to Theophilus :— Mw wr,* »^ 
M7a>«6)K htyw Tw tuvt^nxMXf (Luke i. 4.), and the exp?>^" '- 
in the preceding verse, Eic^ ttfAu^xa^mikuAmfrtn^^ 
ttMft/Sms, it^tif rM yfn^su, is to be interpreted accoFdiocrt>'t&. 
purpose. For this purpose, thus distinctly expressec byt*^ 
of the evangeliste, ana evident from the manner of *'r'>^^ 
common to ttiem all, it was assuredly necessary thai i^j^' 
directly or indirectly, they should furnish us with «c;i * 
formation, as might enable us to refer the facts In the (>^ 
history to a certein country, and a certain period inthchi>'^'^ 
of the world. Without this, the Gospels would 



not v^ 
afforded the proper means for distinguishing; then) ^^^ 
fictitious histories; and hence, could not have answtr?<:'- 
purpose of furnishing evidence to the truth of C*»"*"^' 
This it was possible to do, either formally by dates, 8b«« 

• Michaclis'g Intrcxluction, vol. lif. part il p. 4b, . 

» The Rev. Dr. Cook, tn hia Ijiqiiirr lotu liic Booki o( ti» >"''' 
tajnent. 
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y fuiind in the beginning of the second and third chapters 
- Loke^s Gospel ; or by allusions to known places, persons, 
)d circumstances, to be learnt from other histories. Of these 
vo modes, the evangelists, with a few exceptions, follow 
le latter ; natural to men writing immediately for contem- 
)ranes, upon or near the scene of uie events ; and conformable 
the usual simplicitjjr by which their whole style is pervaded. 
ut for this purpose, it was not in the least necessary to frame 
igular chronological narratives ; and accordingly what was 
>t necessary, has not been effected ; the connections carrying 
Tward the arrangement of events in the Gospels, being not 
lerely those of time, but of the various associations, such as 
miiarit3r in the facts themselves, vicinity of place, &c. by 
hich it is possible that the human mind may oe ffuided, in 
collecting and classifying things that are past. And such, 
^rhaps, upon the whole, is the impression made on most 
aders by the narratives of the evangelists. As we read 
em, we have a general feeling that they are carrying us 
timately forward, from preceding to subsequent events, ]ret, 
i^asionsdly, over intervals of time concerning which nothing 
IS been recorded, or with deviations from the chronologicsQ 
der; thus rendering it difficult, or impossible, to make one 
irmonious arrangement of the whole Gospel history, in 
hich each event shall obtain, in perfect consistency with the 
count of each evangelist, its proper chronological place."' 
Amid this diversity of opinions, supported as each is by 
e most ingenious arguments which its author could pro- 
lec, it is extremely dfficult to decide, fiy the adoption of 
e very probable hypothesis last stated, concerning the pur- 
»se for which the evangelists wrote, we certainly get rid, 
id in the fairest way, of all the difficulties with which the 
ro classes of authors of Harmonies of the Gospels above 
it iced have to combat. As the evidence laid before the 
acier will enable him to determine for himself which of 
( ^c hypotheses to adopt, we shall only remark, that Bishop 
arsh recommends Griesbach's Synopsis of the first three 
t>spel8 as preferable to e?ery other harmony extant.^ 
:2. Very different opinions have been entertained by the com« 
k'ls of harmonies, with regard to the duration of Christ's 
lb lie ministry ; whence a corresponding diversity has neces- 
ril^r arisen in the disposition of their respective harmonies, 
u nng the first three centuries, the common opinion was, 
a X Christ's ministry lasted only one year, or at furthest 
ler year and four months. Earljr in the fourth century, 
usebius, the ecclesiastical historian, maintained that it 
ik tinned between three and four years : this opinion was 
(imerally received, though the ancient opinion was retained 
' Augustine. During the middle ages, no further inquiries 
•p»ear to have been made on this subject; and, after the Re- 
rmation, all the harmonizers of the sixteenth and seventeentii 
n tunes assumed it for certain that Christ's ministry lasted 
ftween three and four years. Bengel, however, in nis Ger- 
an Harmony of the Gospels, published at Tubingen in 1736, 
duocd it to two years ; and, three years before, Mr. Mann, 
his essay " Of the true Years of the Birth and Death of 
hrist" (London, 1733, 8vo.), revived the ancient opinion 
at it lasted only one year. This was also followed by Dr. 
•iestley in his Greek and English Harmonies. The hypo- 
psis of Eusebius was adopted by Archbishop Newcome, 
10 maintained that one year was by far too short a period 
' the several progresses of Jesus Christ in Galilee, and the 
insactions connected with them ; and Bishop Marsh ob- 
rves, that the Gospel of John presents almost insuperable 
stacles to the opinion of those who confine Christ's mi- 

Dr. Cook's Inquiry, pp. 211—214. 

Michaelis'8 Introductioi^ voL iii. part ii. p. 47. Michaelu has Ki^en a 
ifioniz^d lable of the four Gospels (Introd. vol. iil. part i. pp. 37—^) ; 
kh Bishop Marsh (part ii. p. 67.) pronounces to be a very useful one, 
isiderod as a general index to the four Gospels. Dr. A. Clarke has 
rinted Michae>is's hannonized table at the end of Ills Commentary on 

Gospels ; 'observing that it is uspfiil to the reader of them, in pointing 

wfutre the same transaction is mentioned by the evaneelists, what they 
I' in common^ ami what is peculiar to each. Michaelis has generally 
Dwed Matthew's account, with which the narratives of the other evan- 
i!«t» are collated. In 1821, an English Harmony was compiled bv, and 
ntetl at tlio expense of, Thomas Bowlkb, E.ho. (for private distribution 
y\ entitled " Diatessaron, or the History of our Lord Jesus Clirist, 
iipiled from the four Gospels, according to the Translation of Dr. Camp- 
it and in the Order adopted by John David Michaelis, I^ondon," 8vo. 
tiiis beautifully executed volume the compiler has made some slight 
lationa from the order of time foUow ed by Michaelis in the harmonized 
le just mentioned. 



nistry to one yea^. For, in order to effect this purpose, it is 
necessary to make omissions and transpositions in St. John*8 
Gospel, which are not warranted by the laws of criticism, 
but are attempted merely to support a previously assumed 
hypothesis. On the other hand, he thinks that the opinion, 
which makes Christ's ministry to have continued three years 
rand which receives no support whatever from the first three 
Gospels), cannot be satisfactorily proved even from the Gos- 
pel of Saint John, who at the utmost has noticed, or at least 
named, only three distinct passovers.' 

Another opinion was announced, with equal modesty and 
learning, in a dissertation on "The Chronology of our 
Saviours Life," by the Rev. C ^Benson, M. A. (Cambridge, 
1819, 8vo.) The results of his investigation (which depends 
on minute chronological and critical discussions that do not 
admit of abridgment) are, that Herod died in the year of the 
Julian period 4711; and, consequently, that the birth of 
Christ took place a. j. p. 4709, in the spring (probably in the 
month of April or May) ; that his baptism was performed in 
or about the month of November, a. j. p. 4739, during the 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate ; that, agreeably to the indi- 
cations of time contained in Saint John's Gospel, the ministry 
of Jesus Christ lasted through three passovers, or two years 
and a half,- and that he was crucified on the fifteenth day of 
the month Nisan (April 15th\ a. j. p. 4742. 

From the difficulty of proaucing a harmony, complete in 
all its parts, some eminent critics (and among them the 
elegant and accomplished expositor Gilpin) have maintained 
that we otight to peruse the four several memoirs of Jesus 
Christ, written by the evangelists, separately and distinctly ; 
and that, by explaining them separately, the vh')le becomes 
more uniform. Archbishop Newcome, however, has ably 
vindicated, and proved, the utility and advantage of har- 
monies ; and with his observations the present chapter shall 
conclude. A harmony, he remarks, has the following uses :— > 

By the juxta-position of parallel passages, it is often the 




who inserts much new matter, did not epitomize the Gospel 
of Matthew ; and it affords plain indications, from the addi- 
tions and omissions in John's Gospel, that his was designed 
to be a supplemental history. Furtlier, a harmony in many 
instances illustrates the propriety of our Lord's conduct and 
works. Thus, previously to the call of the four apostles 
(Mark i. 16.— 20.) Andrew had been the Baptist's disciple, 
and had receivea his testimony to Jesus (John i. 35. 40.) : 
Peter had been brought to Jesus by Andrew his brother 
(John i. 42.) ; and Jesus had shown more than human 
Knowledge and more than human power (John i. 48. ii. 11. 
23. iii. 2. iv. 29. 49, 50.) than what had probably fallen 
within ihe experience of these disciples, or at least must 
have gained tneir belief on the firmest grounds. So, the 
words of Christ (John v. 21. 25.) are prophetically spoken 
before he had raised any from the dead ; and his reproofs 
(IVtatt. xii. 34. Mark vii. 6.) are uttered offer he had wrought 
miracles, during two feasts at Jerusalem. Nor was uie 
jealousy of the Jewish nilers early awakened by the call of 
the twelve apostles to a stated attendance. This event took 

5 lace after our Lord had celebrated his second passover at 
erusalem, and when he was about to absent himself from 
that city for so long a period as eighteen months. In like 
manner, the seventy were not sent forth to show, throughout 
a wide tract of country, with what wisdom and power their 
Master endued them, till within about six months of our 
Lord's crucifixion ; and the scene of raising the dead, a kind 
of miracle which would have exasperatea his enemies m 
proportion as it tended to exalt his prophetic character, was 
remote from Jerusalem, till the last passover approached. 
Lastly, strong presumptions of the inspiration of tne evange- 
lists arise from an accurate comparison of the Grospels, from 
their being so wonderfully supplemental to each other, in 
passages reconcilable only by tjie suggestion of a seemingly 
indifferent circumstance, and from their real agreement in the 
midst of a seeming disa^eemeni, <* Truth, like honesty, often 
neglects appearances : nypocrisy and imposture are alw^ays 
guarded."^ 

• Michaelis's Introduction, vol. il. part ii. p. 66. 

* West on the Resurrection, p. 278. (London edit. 1807. 8to.I 
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Man, \mTk^ formed for society, has received from his 
Creator the faculty of commanicating to his fellow-men, by 
means of certain signs, the ideas conceived in his mina. 
Hence, his organs of speech are so constructed, that he is 
capable of forming certain articulate .sounds, expressive of 
his conceptions; and these, being fitly disposed together, 
constitute discourse: which, whether it be pronounced or 
writtra, must necessarily possess the power of declaring to 
others what he wishes they should understand. 

I. The vehicles, or signs, by which men communicate 
their thoughts to each otner, are termed words; whether 
these are orally uttered, or described by written characters, 
the idea, or notion, attached to any word, is its sionifica- 
noN ; and the ideas which are expressed by several words 
connected toother, — ^that is, in entire sentences and proposi- 
tions, and which ideas are produced in the minds of others, — 
are called the sense or proper meaning of words. Thus, if 
a person utter certain words, to which another individual 
attaches the same idea as the speaker, he is said to titu/er- 
stand the latter, or to comprehena the aenw of his words. If 
we transfer this to sacred subjects, we may define the aerue 
of Serrpture to be that conception of its meaning, which the 
Holy Spirit presents to the understanding of man, by means 
of tne words of Scripture, and by means of the ideas com- 
prised in those words.^ 

Evert Word must have some meaning. 

Although in every language there are very many words 
which admit of several meanings, yet in common parlance 
there is only ane ^rt«e«m<e attached to any word ; which sense 
is indicated by the connection and series of the discourse, by 
its subjectrmatter, by the design of the speaker or writer, or 
by some other adjuncts, unless any ambiguity be purposely 
intended. That the same usage obtains in the Sacred Writ- 
ings there is no doubt whatever. In fact, the perspicuity of the 
S<mptures reauires this unity and simplicity of sense in order 
to render intelligible to man the design of their Great Author, 
which could never be comprehended if a multiplicity of senses 
were admitted. In all other writings, indeed, besides the 
Scriptures, before we sit down to study them, we expect 
to find one single determinate sense and meaning attached to 
thiS words; frc»n which we may be satisfied that we have 
attained their true meaning, and understand what the authors 
intended to say. Further, in common life, no prudent and 
cgnacicntioua person, who either commits his sentiments to 
writing. or ntters any thing, intends that a diversity of mean- 
ings should be attached to what he writes or says ; and, con- 
8e(]uently, neither his readers, nor those who hear him, affix 
to It any other than the true and obvious sense.- Now, if 
such be tfi6 practice in all fair and upright intercourse be- 
tween man and man, is it for a moment to be supposed that 
God, who has graciously vouchsafed to employ the ministry 
•f men in order to make known his will to mankind, should 

> Btuut'B Elements of Interpretation, p. 7. (Andover, 1822.) 



have departed from this way of simplicity and troth! fet 
persons, we apprehend, will be .found, in this enli^ietf^ 
age, sufficiently nardy to maintain the affiimative.^ 

n. The Sense op Scrifturb DxnirED. 

1. The Literal • Sense of any place of Scriptoie is tba 
which the words signify, or require, in their natuial and p 
per acceptation, without any trope, metaphor, oifigcT?,ii!d 
abstracted from any mystic meaning: thus, in 

Gen. i. 1. We read that God created the heatenmiai 
earth. These words mean what they literally import, aoii « 
to be interpreted according to the letter. 8o, in John l SUn 
read, / and the Father are one / in which pueage the dffir i 
Christ, and his equality with (jod the Father, are so disdvcr 
and unequivocally asserted, that it is difikmlt to coacan N 
any other than its proper and literal meaning could embe gi^ 
to it. 

The literal sense has also been termed the grenmAn 
sense ; the term grammaiical having the same reference ifii- 
Greek language as the term literal to the Latin, both ietmi| 
to the elements of a word. Words may also be taJieupr- 
perly and physically, as in John i. 6. Inere wofaitten^''^ 
name was Jonn : this is called the proper literal seose. ^ -<^- 
however, words are taken metaphorically and figuiati^t:'^ 
that is, are diverted to a meaning which Uiey do not Tids- 
denote, but which they nevertheless intend under some Sr-J 
or form of speech, — as when the properties of one p«s^"- » 
thing are attributed to another, — ^tnia is termed the/'?p's^ 
figurative sense.' 

*< Thus, when hardnesB is applied to etone^ the expra^'a ^ 
used literally, in its proper and natural signification r^wbeai:* 
applied to the heart, it is uaeAJSgurativelif, or intn m?^ 
acceptation. Yet, the sense, allowing for the change of ^'i]^* 
is virtually the same, its application being oot^ transferee ix 
a physical to a moral quoU^."'' An example of this kiiui at^ 
in Ezek. xxxvi. 26. and li. 19., where the heart of tnnf "^ 
notes a hard obdurate heart, regardless of divine atliDOEitxft 
and the heart offleah signi&w a tender heart, sosceptibie af •> 
best and holiest impressions. In like manner, in ZecL va. •• 
the obdurate Jews are said to have made their hearU u a% i'- 
mant atone. Numerous similar expressions occur m thf ^<* 
as well as in the Old Testament, as in Luke ziiL 3S. JiM 

• Keillii Eleraenta Hermcoeut. Nov. Tett. p. la On tto «Jl'> ' • 
reader may connutt M. WiDterberg's " Prolano de JDlerpreua®'' -^ 
unicA, et certsB persuarionis de doctrae relixtoDia »eriftfe et *»ti[-V 
BenBionis rausft," in Vrlthusen's and KoinbeHa Conuneofatioow i' ♦ 
gic«, vol. iv. pp. 420-^36. ... 

» "The tropical sense is no other than the Jlguratitt Mosf' *'- 
say, In lanauagc derived from the Greek, thai a trope U wed w^'^' '^.,. 
is turned from its literal or graaunalical sense; « we »y. w •*'-" 
derived from the lAtin, that hffure is then used, because :a ^^^^l. 
the meaning of the word assumes a ncw/orw. The sann' ^fl*";';. 
therefore, which in expressed by the terms iitereU sense ^'^-jf^'^.^ 
sense, is expressed also by the terms grammaiicttl teuse ana <'^' 
■ense." Bishop Marsh's Lcct part iii. p. 67. 

• Bisliop Vanmildert's Bamp. Lect. p. 222. 
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9. and xv. 5. ; where Herod, £>r his crafUness and cruelty ia 
rmed a fox / the Saviour of the world is called the JLamb of 
'ody beoause to hia gn^eat atoning Bacrifice for the sins of tne 
hole world, the lamb, which was ofiered every morning and 
rening, had ^ typiqU jreference ; he is also called a vine, as all 
ue Christians are designated the branchea, to intimate that 
'brist is the support of the whole church, and of every particular 
sliever, — that, in the language of the New, Testament, they 
'e all implanted and grafted into him, that is, united to him by 
ue faith and sincere love, and that they, all derive spiritual 
fe and vigour from him. It were unneceaaary to multiply exam- 
le^ of this kind, as every diligent reader of the Word of God 
ill doubtless be able to recollect them. 

Further, the literal sense has been called the Historical 
ENSE, as conveyii^g the meaning of the words and phrases 
9ed by a writer at a certain time. 

Thus, in the more ancient bo<^ of the Old Testament, the 
ord hlet or Ulandt signifies every inhabited region, particn- 
rly all the western coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
!ats of Japhet's posterity, vti. the northern part of Asia, Asia 
[inor, and Europe, together with some other regions. Of this 
tnse of the word we have examples in Gren. x. 5. Isa. xi. 1 1. 
X. 6. xxiii. 6. xxiv. 15. xUL 15. Ixvi 19. Ezek. xxvi. 15. 18. 
ivli. 3 — 7. 15. 35. But, in a later age, it denotes islands pro- 
eriy so called, as in Esther x. 1., and, perhaps, Jer. xlvii. 4. 
marginal rendering.)' Again, the phrase, to poasett or inherit 
^ land, which is of very frequent occurrence in the Old Testa- 
lent, if we consider it hiaioricaliy, that is, with reference to the 
istory of the Jewish nation, means simply, to hold the secure 
nd undisturbed possession of the promised land ; and in the 
lew Testament, the phrase to *^foUoru Chria^* must in like 
lanner be understood kiatorically in some passages of the Gos- 
cU ; iinpl3ring no more than that the persons there mentioned 
>IIowpd the Lord Jesus Christ in his progresses, and were audi- 
in of his public instructions, precisely as the apostles followed 
im from place to place, and heard his doctrine.' 

Interpreters now speak of the true sense of a passage, by 
ailing it the Grammatico-Histgrical Sense ; and exegesis, 
funded on the nature of language, is called grammatico-his* 
jrical. The object in using this compound name is, to show 
lat both grammatical and historical considerations are em* 
loyed in making out the sense of a word or passage. 
2. Where, besides the direct or immediate signification of 
passa^, whether literally or figuratively expressed, there 
3 attached to it a more remote or recondite meaning, this is 
>rmed the Mediate, Spiritual, or Mystical Sense ;' and 
[lis sense is founded, not on a transfer of words firom one 
i^nification to another, but on the entire application of the 
latter itself to a different subject. 

Thus, what is said literally in Exod. xxx. 10. and Levit. xvi. 
onceming the high-priest*s entrance into the most holy place on 
he day of expiation, with the blood of the victim, wo are taught 
ty 8t. Paul to understand apiritually of the entranoe of Jesus 
l^hrist into the presence of God with his own blood. (Heb. ix. 
'—20.) 

The spiritual sense of Scripture has frequently been divided 
nto aUegorieai^ typical^ and parabolical. The leason of this 
node of classifications, as well as of some other minor dis- 
inctions, does not sufiiciently appear, i^nce, however, it has 
»btained a place in almost eveiy treatise on the interpretation 
if the Scriptures, it may not be irrelevant to define and illus- 
rate these senses by a few examples. 

(1.) The Allegorical Sense is, when the Holy Scriptures, 
)eside8 the literal sense, signify any thing belonging to faith 
»r fpiriiual docirine. 

Such is the sense which is required rightly to understand Gal. 
r. 24. c^ m* trrn eOsMycfwfimsL, vhich thinga are allegorically 

* Jahn, Eacbiridlon Hermraeutiec Generalis, p. 24., who cites Michaells's 
tpicileinazn Geograpbiie Hebreie Ezterav part i. pp. 131—143., and alto bis 
dipulf^meotum ad Lextra llebraica, pp. 68. 69. 

« Many additional instanres misrht be offered, If the limits of this work 
roQld permit l^e reader, who ia desirous of fully itivestieatinj^ the 
uatoric «en*e of Scripture, will derive much solid benefit from Dr. Storr's 
>isqnisiiion de Sensu Hititorico, in vol. i. (pp. 1—88.) of his "Opuscula 
irtidi>iniea ad Interpretationem Libronim sacroram pertinentia," 8vo. 
Piibineen, 1796. 

* " Diritur mysUcus," says a learned and sensible wniter of the Romish 
ommniilon, "a ««», elaudo; quia licet non semper fidel mysteria compre- 
i4>ndat, inogia tamen occultua, et clausus eat, quam literalla, qui per verba 
H'» inteiUcta facilios innoteacit" Adami Viaar, Hermeneuiica 9acra 
^'ovi Teslamenti, pars ii. pp. 51, S8. See also Jaho'a Eochiridion Herme> 

leutioce Geoeralis, pp. 41, 42. ; and Bishop Vanmildert's Banipton Lee- 
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apoken, or whieh. thinga are thtu allegorized by me t that b, 
under the veil of the literal sense they further contain a spiritual 
or mystical sense. 

(9.) The Typical Sense is, when, under external objects 
or prophetic visions, seoret things, whether present or future, 
are represented ; especially when certain transactions, record- 
ed in the Old Testament, presignify or adumbrate those related 
in the New Testanjuent. 

Thus, in Psal. xcr. 11., the words << they ahould not enter tn^s 
my reatj^ literally understood, dghiiy the entrance of the Israelites 
into the promised land ; but, spiritually and typically, the entering 
into the rest and enjoyment of heaven, through the merits and 
mediation of Christ, as is largely shown in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, chapters iii. and iv. 4/^ 

r3.} The Parabolical Sense is, when, besides the plaii 
and oovious meanins of the thing related, an occult or spi- 
ritual sense is inten<^. As this chiefly occurs in passages 
of a moral tendency, the parabolic has by some writers been 
termed the moral or tropological sense. 

Of this description is the parable of the talents : the design of 
which is to show that the duties which men are called to perform 
are suited to their situations and the talents which they severally 
receive ; that whatever a good man possesses he has received from 
God, as well as the ability to improve that good; and that the 
grace and temporal mercies of God are suited to the power 
which a man has of improving them. Thus, also, the injunction 
in Deut xxv. 4., relative to muzzling the ox while treading out 
the com, is explained by Saint Paul with reference to the right 
of maintenance of ministers of the GrospeL {\ Cor. ix. 9 — 11.) 

It were easy to multiply examples of each of the different 
senses here mentioned ; But as they haye all one common 
foundation, and as we shall haye occasion to adduce others 
in the course of the following pages, when stating the rules 
fbr interpreting the sense of Scnpture after it has Men ascer* 
tained, tne instances aboye quotca may suffice to illustrate the 
distinctions subsisting between them.^ 

3. The Moral Sense or interpretation^ adyocated by the 
late Professor Kant of Berlin (whose philosophical system 
has obtained many followers on the Continent), consists in 
setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical inter- 
pretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those passages 
of Scripture, which, agreeably to grammatical interpretation, 
contain nothing coincident with the moral dictates of un- 
assisted reason. According to tiiis hypothesis, nothing more 
is necessary, than that it be possible to attach a moral meaning 
to the passage ;— it is of little moment how forced or unnatursd 
it may be. Against this mode of interpretation (which it 
here noticed in order to put the student on his guard) ths 
following weighty objections haye been urged :— 

(1.) Such a mode of explaining Scripture does notdeserys 
the name of an interpretation ; for this moral interpreter doei 
not inquire, what the Scriptures actually do teach by their 
own declarations, but what they ought to teach, agreeably to 
his opinions. 

(2.) The principle is incorrect, which is assumed as the 
basis of this mode of interpretation ; yiz. that the nammatical 
sense of a passa^ of Scnpture cannot be admitt^, or at least 
is of no use in ethics, wheneyer it contains a sentiment whidi 
reason alone could not discoyer and substantiate. 

(3.) Such a mode of interpretation is altogether unnece» 
sary ; for the fiible is abundantiy sufficient for our instruction 
in religion and morality, if its precepts are construed ai 
applying directly or by consequence to the moral necessities 
of every man. And although there are passages of difficult 
explanation in the Bible, as might naturally be expected from 
the antiquity and peculiar languages of the Scriptures, yet in 
most instances these passages do not relate to doctrines ; and 
when they do, the doctrines in question are generally taught 
in other and plainer passages. 

(4.) As, on this plan, lEe mere possibility of attaching t 

* 

« Bauer, Henn. Sarr, pp. 13—44. Viser, Hermcneutlca Sacra, Ncir. 
Test, pars ii. pp. 1—150. J. E. Pfeifier, Institutiones HcmieneuticcSscrau 
pp. 12^—132. Auji;. Pfeifler, Hertn. Sacr. cap. iii. (Op. torn. ii. pp. 633— Q880 
Ernesti Insiitutio Intrrpretia Nuvi Teat. pp. 11—30, (1th edit.) Mori Acroases 
Academiea* super HermeDeutica Nov. Teat toai. i. pp. i27—73. J. B. 
(TariizoTii, Prima Lines llerin. Sac. p. 21. Alber, loitltutioQea Hermeoeu- 
ticDB Nov. Te8t< torn. i. pp. 41—46. Bisbop MIddietoa od the Oreeic Article, 

Ep. 69>— 990. Bishop Marsh's Lect. part iii. led xy. and ssi> pp. 42— 7a ; and 
liabop Vanoiildert's Baiiipton Lecturea, Serm. vU. pp. 217-~232. and note^ 
gp. 3a&— 306. The two wriiers last cited have iUuatrated the aenso of 
eriptare, by applyiDg it to the (fiseuaaion of some Imponaait eootrovenlal 
pointa between Proteatanta and Roraaniats, which the Uioiti of a praeti^t 
work will not admit of bekif aotlced. 
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moral import to a text is regarded as sufficient for considering 
it as a true signification ; ^most every passage must be sus- 
ceptible of a multitude of interpretations, as was the case 
daring the reign of the mystical and allegorical mode of 
interpretation, which has lon^ since been exploded. This 
must produce confusion in religious instruction, want of con- 
fidence in the Bible, and, indeed, a suspicion as to its divine 
authority ; for this must be the natural effect of the moral of 
interpretation on the majority of minds. 

(5.) Lastly, if such a mode of interpreting the doctrines 
of Christianity should prevail, it is not seen how insincerity 
and deceit, on the part of interpreters, are to be detected and 
exposed.! 




his apostles, are a doctrinal AccoMMODATioif to the Opi- 
nions AND Prejudices of the Jews.' 

Since the time of Semler, about the middle of the eighteenth 
oentuTy^ an opinion has prevailed widely in the Protestant 
churches of Giermany, that the Old Testament contains very few 
passages, or none at all, which treat literally and properly of Jesus 
Christ ; and that all or most of the passages cited in the New 
Testament are used in the way of accommodation. In support 
of this theory, its advocates have ofi^red the ibllowing reasons : — 
The Jews, at the time of Christ, were very much given to the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture. Even after the time of 
the Babylonish captivity, when the expectation of a Messiah had 
become universal among them^ they had eagerly searched the 
Old Testament for every thing, which in the least favoured this 
expectation ; and, by the help of their allegorical interpretation, 
they had succeeded in making their Scriptures seem to contain 
predictions respecting a Messiah. Jesus and the apostles (these 
theorists affirm) were, therefore, compelled to pursue the same 
method, and to use it as a means of giadually bringing the Jews 
to a better knowledge of religion. 

But in this statement we must carefully distingnish between 
what is true, and what is erroneous and exaggerated ; for, 

1. The allegorical interpretation of the sacred Scriptures can- 
not be historically proved to have prevailed among the Jews from 
the time of the captivity, or to have been common w^th the Jews 
of Palestine at the time of Christ and his apostles. 

Although the Sanhedrin and the hearers of Jesus often appealed to the 
Old Testament, yet ihej give np indication of the allegorical interpretation ; 
even Josephns has nothing of iL The Platonic Jews of Egypt began in tiie 
first century, in imitation of the heathen Greeks, to interpret the OMTea- 
tainent allegorically. Philo of Alexandria was distinguished among those 
Jews who practised this method ; and he defends it as something new and 
before unheard of, and for that reason opposed by the other Jews.* Jesus 
was not therefore, in a situation in whicn he was compelled to comply with 
a prevailing custom of allegorical interpretation ; for this method did not 
prevail at tnat time among ti^e Jews, certainly not in Palestine, where Jesus 
taught Moreover, the representations contained in the works of Philo and 
JosephuB ditfer, in a variety of respects, from the doctrines of the New 
Testaaient If, however, some of the instructions of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles did coincide with the popular opinion of the Jews, it will by no 
means follow that they must therefore have been erroneous. So far as 
thetie Jewish opinions were correct, they v^ere wortliy of the approbation 
of Jesus; and tne providence of God may, by previous intimations of them, 
have paved the way for the reception of the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

(2.) The writers of the New Testament themselves make a 

clear distinction between the allegorical and literal interpretation 

of the Old Testament 

When they do use the allegorical method, they either say expressly, 
"These things may be allegorized" (Gal. iv. 2i.); or they show it bv the 
context, or by prefixing soruc particle or comparison ; for instance, •5r«rip 
or x«7«( (cu) in John iii. 14. and Matt. xii. 40. But they express them- 
selves very differently in texts, which they quote as literal prophecy for 
'he purpose uf proof. 

(3.) If the apostles did not allude to the Old Testament in the 
instructions which they gave to the Gentiles, it does not follow 
either that they believed the Old Testament to be of no use to 
them, or that they did not seriously consider the passages which 
they cited as predictions, in their instruction to the Jews, to be 
really such. The reason why the apostles omitted these al- 

» Schmucker's Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, vol. i. pp. 272, 
273. (Andover, North America, 1827.) Alber, Instituiiones Ilermeneut. 
Nov. Test vol. i. pp. 90—93. 

• Knapp>8 Lectures on Christian Theology, vol. H. pp. IB7— 159. (New 
York, 1833 ) Schmucker's Biblical Theology, vol. I. pp. 229, 230. Dr. 
Tittman has exammed and refuted at considerable lem^th the theory of 
secommodation ; and has most convincingly shown, that it Is a mode oi in- 
terpretation altogether unexampled, deceptive, and fallacious, manifestly 
uncertain, and leading to consequences the most pernicious. See the 
Preface to his Meletemala Sacra, sive Commentaritis in Evaogeliom Jo- 
haonis, pp. xiv.— xxi. 

a Philo de Conflisioae Lingusnim, p. 317. sr seg. 



lusions at the commencement of the instnictions which i^y 
gave to the heathen, is the same as leads the wise misaomrT it 
the present day to omit them in the same drcumsUmces. 'lifj 
Gentile hearers and readers knew nothing of the Bible, and &i{4 
not, of course, be convinced from an unknown book. T: 
apostles, however, gradually instructed their Gentile conveitj e 
the contents of this book, and then appealed to it as fimueri 
before them as before Jews or converts from Judaism. Th<p 
proved by the Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. Thos Pde 
says to the heathen centurion, Cornelius, afler the latte ^ 
become acquainted with the prophets, — To him [Jesus] ^vt* 
the prophets witness, Ac (Acts x. 43. compered with .\rtsfi 
26 — 35. and the Epistles of Saint PauU 

(4.) It cannot be shown in general that Jesos Chiist tU^ 
apostles, in compliance with the current prejudices of thei: c^ 
temporaries, ever tanght any thing, or seemingly affinnd m 
thing to be true, which they themselves connder as fsUe. (T:^ 
moral character renders such a supposition inadminibie,) Nerk 
can it be shown, in particular, that the; adopted and aalCbim 
any explanations of the Old Testament, which they ^mstt^t 
considered as invalid, merely because they were oqhudod is^ 
their contemporarieai 



Such cooapUance is entirely contrary to their nsoal coane of •f&iiiii-P 
Matt V. 19. 23.); nor cap it be at all justified on nuremonl fTn.:^-i 
When therefore Christ says distinctly in Matt xxii. 43. that Ihnil (it t/ . 



revelation called the Messiah Lord (PSal. ex. i.X he mast hav* yhf-.- 
exactly as he said ; and ccmseqiiently must have admitted a (knAt pred;^ 
tion respecting the Messiah in this Psalm. 

Hence it follows that whenever Jesus and his apostles expR<>Iv 
assent to the Jewish explanations of the Old Testunai^oi bulk 
proofs upon them, they themselves must have cooadeRd theic 
explanations as just. 

(5.) The hypothesb of the theory of soconunodiiioiL tk 
Jesus and his apostles propagated ftJsehoods under the ^ d 
truth, is overturned by the &ct, that '»»rf"'lA<? attested thd: \ki 
authority as teachers. 

(6.) No such criteria can be given, which shall eoabif g»Ii 
distinguish between such of their declarations ss tbej brjrvd 
themselves, and those in which they accommodated thessHm 
to the erroneous notions of the Jews. The Scriptures ofwhrtt 
make a distinction between what is universally true,an(] vkii 
only local or temporary. The theory of accommodatioo mi^M*. 
the whole of revelation in UAcertainty. 



SECTION U. 

OENiniAL RULES FOR UmSTlQATUfO THE MEAKINO OT WO@S. 

Since words compose sentences, and from these, it-U 
understood, the meaning of an author is to be coLicctfilft ' 
necessary ^at we ascertain the individual meaning cf t'^^ 
before we proceed further to investigate the sense of Scr.p 
In the prosecution of this important work, we may m' 
generally, that as the same method and the same priifftp^ 
of interpretation are common both to the sacred Tolumf ' 
to the productions of uninspired man, consequently tbf^if 
fication of words in the Holy Scriptures must be sough: ;>- 
cisely in the same way, in which the meaning of i»"ori*s 
other works usually is or ousfht to be sought Uem ts- 
it follows, that the method of investigating the signi^^'- 
of words in the Bible is no more arbitrary than it Is in f^ 
books, but is in like manner regulated by certain law$,(in^- 
from the nature of languages. And since no textofSfT 
ture has more than one meaning, we must endeavour lob 
out that one true sense precisely in the same manner as " 
would investigate the sense of Homer or any other £»!-■ 
writer ; and in that sense, when so ascertained, weougbr 
acquiesce, unless by applying the just rules of iniervr^t2':« 
it can be shown that the meaning of the passage m 1^' 
mistaken, and that another is the only just, true, and tr\ir^ 
sense of the place. This principle, duly considewi, v*^-' 
alone be sumcient for investigating the sejise of Schptts: 
but as there are not wanting persons who reject it alto?ti}^ 
and as it may, perhaps, appear too generally exprtW. »' 
shall proceed tq consider it more minutely in the (oWov^, 
observations.^ 

♦ The followins rules are chiefly drawn from Chladf'nhw's I"*''^* '•^ 
Exegetlcr, pp. 238— 24i ; JahnVi KnchiriUiou Ifenii«»ncotic* S«f rr. pp - 
—38. ; Lanipi Ilertneneutica ^cra, p. 16. et »tq. ; Rainbochif 'nf :-'^' *' 
Hertneneatics Sacrte, p. 53. el *9j. ; and 9emter*8 Apparatuiad L'w'Jl' 
Novi Tostatnentt Internretattoneta, p. 179. tfetf. Sae aho J> £ ^^^^ 
Inst Herm. flacr. p. 349. ttwq. 
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1. Ancertcun the usos loquendi, or notion affixed to a word 
y the peraons in genertdt by •whom the language either ia now 
f* formerly waa apoken^ and especially in the particular con- 
ection in which auch notion ia affixed, 

Ttie meaning of a vord used b^ any writer is the meaning affixed to it 
f those for whom he immediately wrote. For there is a kmd of neural 
impact between those who write and those who speak a language ; bf 
'hich they are mutually bound to use words in a certain senae : he, there- 
)re, who uses such words in a different signification, in a manner violates 
lat compact, and is in danger of leading men into error, contrary to the 
esi^rn or Grod, " who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
nowledge of the truth." (I Tim. ii. 4.) The aids for investigating the usus 
iquendi being considered in the ensuing chapter, it will De sufficient to 
bseo'e in illustraiion of the present canon, that 

(1.) T^e booJa of the Old and New Testament fxre, each, to be frequently 
nd caTtJttUy read, and the aubjecta therein treated are to be compared 
^ether, in ordfr that tea may ascertain the meaning qf what the authors 
\ouoht and wrote. 

They, who wish to attain an accurate knowledge of the philosophical 
Uiona of Plaio, Aristotle, or any other of the ancient Grecian sages, will 
>t consult the later Platonic writers, or the scholastic authors who de- 
eded wholly on the authority of Aristotle, and whose knowledge of his 
urks was frequently very imperfect, but will rather peruse the writings 
' the philosophers themselves :— in like manner, the books of the Old 
id New Testunent are to be constantly and carefully perused and weighed 
f hira, who is sincerely desirous to obtain a correct knowledge of their 
iportant contents. For, while we collate the expressions of each writer, 
e shall be enabled to harmonize those ^sages which treat on the same 
pics ; and may reasonably hope to discover their true sense. Borne 
reiji^ biblical critics, however (who, in their zeal to accommodate the 
smutable truths of Scripture to the standard of the present age, would 
vest the Christian dispensation of its most important doctrines), have as- 
>Tte(l that, in the intepretation of the Old Testament, all reference to the 
ew Testament is to be excluded. But, unless we consult the latter, there 
re passages in the Old Testnment whose meaning cannot be fully appre- 
ended. To mention only one instance, out of many that might be adduced : 
-in Gon. 1. 26, 27. God is said to have created man after his own image : 
its passage (which, it ^ould be recollected, describes man in his prime* 
\\ Btate of spotless innocence, before he became corrupted by the fall), 
lo divines in question affirm, must be interpreted according to the crude 
ad imperfect notk>ns entertained by the ancient heathen nations concern* 
ig the Deity !* Bat, if we avail ourselves of the information communicated 
I the New Testament (as we are fully warranted to do by the example of 
hrist and his inspired castles), we shall be enabled to form a correct 
Dtion of the divine image intended by the sacred historian ; viz. that it 
onststcd in righteousness, true holiness, and knowledge. See Epb. iv. 21. 
nd Col. iii. 10. 

Ci-) It is also indiapenaable that we lay aside, in many inataneu^ that 
lore accurate knowledge which toe possess qf natural things, in order 
iat u>i may fully enter into the meaning of different parts of the aacred 
'ri tings. 

The ancient Hebrews being altogether ignorant of, or imperfectly ac- 
aainted with, many things, the nature of which is now fully expired and 
ell known, it were absurd to apply our more perfect knowledge to the 
xplanation of things which are related according to the limited degrees of 
nowledge they possessed. Hence it is not necessary that we shouldattempt 
) illustrate the Mosaic account of the creation according to the Copemican 
rsiem of the universe, which the experiments of philosophers have 
tiown to be the true one. As the Scriptures were composed with the 
xpress design of making the divine will known to man, the sacred authors 
light, and did, make use of popular expressions and forms of sneech, then 
I use among the persons or people whom they addressed ; the phUoso- 
bicAl truth of which 4hey neither affirmed nor denied. 

2. The received aigmfication of a word ia to be retained, 
nleaa weighty and neceaaary reaaona require that it ahould be 
handoned or neglected, 

\Vp shall be justified in rejecting the received meaning of a word in the 
^Uowins cases ; viz. 

(1.) If »ach meaning clash with any doctrine revealed In the Scriptures. 

Thus, according to our authorized English version, Eli's feeble re- 
roaches oi his profligate sons served onlj^ to lull them into security, 
ecause the Lord would slay them (1 Sam. ii. 25.), the meaning of which 
endering is, to make their continuance in sin the effect of Jehovah's de- 
tnnination to destroy them ; and thus apparently support the horrid tenet, 
>at Go<1 wills his creatures to commit crimes because he is determined to 
i^piay hift justice in their destruction. It is true that the ordinarily re- 
eived meaning of the Hebrew particle 13 (ki) i.9, because; but in this in- 

:ance it ought to be rendered therefore or though.^ which makes their 
'ilful and impenitent disobedience tne cause of their destruction, and is 
I unison with the whole tenor of the sacred writings. The proper ren- 
ering. therefore, of this ptesage is, Notitithstanding, they hearker^d not 
nto the voice of their father. Trbrefooe the Loan would slay them. 

C2.) If a certain passage require a different explanation from that which 
appears to present: as Mai. iv. 5, 6. compared with Luke 1. 17. and 
loii. xi. Ii. 

(3.) If the thing itself will not admit of a tropical or figurative meaning 
eins affixed to the word. 

3. JVhere a word haa aeveral aigniflcationa in common use, 
hat muat be aelected which beat auita the paaaage in queation, 

« How crude, imperfect, and erroneous tliese views of the heathens 
rrre respecting the Almighty has been shown at great length by various 
uiinent advocates for the truth of the divine origin of Revelation ; but no 
ne haa discussed it more elaborately than Dr. Leland, in his "Advantage 
nd Necessity of the Christian Revelation, as shown from the State of Re- 
gion in the Heathen World." 17G8, Svo. Reprinted at Glasgow in 1S19, 
I 2 vol.«<. A compendious notice of the heathen notions respecting the 
>eity is y^ven in Vol. I. pp. 16, 17. 

s Noldiaa, in his work on Hebrew particles, has shown that «3 (ki) has 

\o meaning of therefore in a great number of instances, among which he 
Mofes this very passage. He has also adduced others, where it evidently 
leans though. Purver adopts the latter, and thus translates the clause in 
uesiion -.—Notwithstanding they would not hearken to the voice if their 
^ather thocoh the Lord ahould alay them. 



and which ia conaiatent with an author^ a known character 
aentimenta, and situation, and the known circumatancea undet 
which he wrote. 

For instance, the word Blood, which in various accounts is very signl* 
ficant in the sacred writings, denotes — our natural descent from one 
common family, in Acts xvii. 26. ;— death in Heb. xii. 4. ; the Suffering 
and Death qf Christ, considered as an atonement for the souls of sinners 
in Rom- v. 9. and Eph. i. 7. : and also as the procuring cause of our justifl 
cation in Rom. v. 9., and of our sanctification in Heb. ix. 14.* 

4. Although the force of particular words can only be de 
rived from etymolog0 yet too much confidence muat not b€ 
placed in that frequently uncertain acience ; becauae the pri 
mary aigmfication of a word ia frequently very different from 
ita common meaning, 

5. The diatinctiona between worda, which are apparently 

aynonymoua, ahould be carefully examined and conaidered. 

In the Latin language many words are accounted perfectly synonymoue, 
which, however, only partially accord together. Thus, a person whose 
discourse is cut short, is said to be silent (silere) ; and one, who has not 
begun to speak, is said to hold his tongue (jlacere), Cicero, in speaking of 
beauty, observes, that there are two kinds of it ; the one di^ified ana 
majestic idignitus) ; the other soft and graceful (venustas) ; the latter to 
be considered proper to women, the former to men.* The same remark 
will apply to the language of Scripture. For instance, in the 119th Psalm 
there are not fewer than ten different words, pointing out the word of God ; 
viz. Law, Way, Word, Statutes, Judgments, Commandments, Precepts, Tes- 
timonies, Righteousness, and Truth or Faithfulness. Now all these words, 
though usually considered as synonymous, are not literally Kynonymous, 
but refer to some latent and distinguishing properties of the Divine Word, 
whose manifold excellences and perfections are thus illustrated with much 
elegant varielv of diction. In tlie New Testament we meet with similar 
instances, as in Col. ii. SS. %yr»%.ft.»T» %»t SiSxrxAKt»i uK^^wnrw, the com- 
mandments and doctrines qf men. Doctrines in this passage include 
truths propounded to be believed or known ; Commands imply laws, 
which direct what is to be done or avoided : the latter depend upon and 
are derived from the former. The apostle is speaking ot the traditiona 
taught by tlie elders, and the load of cumbrous ceremonies commanded by 
them, in addition to the significant rites prescribed in the law of Moses. In 
Rom. xiv. 13. a-poo'xoft/Ks, a stumbling-block, means a slighter cause of 
offence, viz. that which wounds and disturbs the conscience of another ; 
Tu.»»SyiKav^ an occosion to fall, means a more weighty cauKe of offence, 
that is, such as may cause any one to apostatize from the Christian faith. 
Similar examples occur in 1 Tim. ii. 1. and 1 Pet. iv. 3.* 

6. The epithets introduce^ by t)ie aacred writera are also 
to be carefully weighed and conaidered, aa all of them have 
either a declarative or explanatory force, or aerve to diatin^ 
guiah one thing from another, or unite theae two charactera 
together. 

The epithets of Scripture then are, — 

(1.) Exegetical or Explanatory, that is, such as declare the 

nature and properties of a thing. 

Thus, In Tit. 11. 11. the grace of God Is termed saving, not indeed as if 
there were any other divine grace bestowed on man, that was not saving : 
but because the grace of God revealed in the Gospel is the primary and 
true source of eternal life. Similar epithets occur in 2 Tim. i. 9. in which 
our caUing is styled holy ; in 1 Pet. iv. 3. where idolatry is termed abomi- 
nable, and in 1 Pet. ii. 9. where the Gospel is called the marvellous light 
of God, because it displays so many amazing scenes of divine wonders. 

(S.) Diacritical ot Diatinctive, that is, such as distinguish 

oiie thing from another. 

For Instance, in 1 Pet. v. 4. the crown of future glory is termed a never* 
fading crown, mt*»f»*rt¥0(, to distinguish it from that corruptible crown 
which, in the Grecian games, was awarded to the successful candidate. 
In like manner, genuine faith, in ITim. i. 5. is called undissembled, •voiro. 
xpiTo; ; God, in the same chapter (v. 17.), is designated the King incor- 
ruptible, B»TtKtvi »c9mfros ; and in Rom. xii. 1. Christians dedicating 
themselves to God, is termed a reasonable service, x«Tpi*« ><'-yt%n, in 
contradistinction to the Jewish worship, which chiefly consisted in the 
sacrifice of irrational creatures. 

(3.) Both Explanatory and Diatinctive, as in Rom. ix. 6. 

Where Christ is called God blessed for ever. By which epithet both 
his divine nature is declared, and he is eminently distinguished from the 
Gentile deities. Similar examples occur in John xvii. 11. (compared with 
Luke xi. 11— 13.), where God is termed Holy Father; in I John v. 20. 
where Christ is styled the true God, as also the Great God in Tit. ii. 13. 
and Heb. ix. 14. where the Holy Spirit is denominated the Eternal Spirit, 

7. General terms are need aometimea in their whole extent, 

and aometimea in a reatricted aenae, and whether they are to be 

underatood in the one way or in the other muat depend upon 

the acope, aubject-matter, context, and parallel paaaagea, 

TIius, in IThess. ill. 8. St. Paul, speaking to the Thessalonians, savs, 
Now we live, tf (more correctly, when) ye stand fast in the Lord, The 
word livi, in this passage, is not to be understood in its whole extent, aa 
implying that the apostle's physical Ufo or existence depended on their 



> For the various meanings of the word blood, see the Index of the Sym* 
bolical Language of Scripture, voce Blood, In the second volume of this 
work. 

« Cum autem pulchritudinis duo genera sint, quorum in altero venvstaa 
Hit, in altero </i/?ni7as; vennstatcm muliebrem ducere debemus; dignita- 
tem virilem. Cicero de Officiis, lib. i. c. xxxvi. (op. tom. xii. p, 67. ed. 
Bipont.) 

» On the subject of words commonly thought synonymous, see Dr. 
Campbell's Disacriation prefixed to his translation of the 'Gospels, vol. 1. 
pp. IM— 210. (edit. 1807.), and especially Dr. Tittmann's Treatise de 8». 
nonymis in Novi Testamenti, or Mr. Craig's trvnslation of It (Bdiobuigl^ 
1833-4. 2 vols. 12mo> 
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■landing fast in the Lord, but mast bo understood in a, limited sense. It is 
as ir lie had said, " YbtifRt^dfastnevs In the faith ipves me new life and 
comfort. I now feel that I live to some purpose — I relish and enjoy life — 
9tDce vaj labour in the Gospel is qot in vaiu." That this is the true meaor 
ing of the apostle, is evident bpth from the subject-matter and from the 
context; fof 3aint |*aul, filled with deep anxiety lest tiie Theasalonlans 
should nave been indqced to depart from the faiin bj the afflictions which 
they had to endure, had sent Timothr to raise apd comfort them. Haviog 
beard of their constancy in the faith, be exclaims, Now we live, ifyettan^ 
foBt in the Lord. 

B. Of any particular patttige the mott simple •aue — or that 
which mott readily Muggettt itself to arfiattentive and intelli- 
gent reader, poatessing competent knowledge^^i in all probor 
biUty the genuine senoe or meaning* 

This remarlc is so obvious as to require no iUustrattTe example. Where 
indeed two meaniogs or senses present themselves, withoat doinc any 
Tiolence to the words or to tlieir scope and connection, and to the subject' 
matter, &c. in such case the diflerent arguments for and against each 
meaning must be carefully discussed, and that meaning which is supported 
by the most numerous and weighty arguments, and is found to be the 
iDOSt probable, must be preferred, as being tlie genuine sense. Yet, sim- 

ge and obvious as this canon confessedly is, it is perpetually violated by 
e modem school of interpreters in Germanv, at the head of ^hich stand 
the names of Professors Semler, Bauer, Paulus, Wegscheider, Eichhom, 
and others ; against wl^ose tenets the unwary student cannot be sufficiently 
pot upon his guard, on account of the great celebrity which sppie of these 
writers have justly acquired for their profound philological attainments. 
The teachers of this school assert that there is no such thing as a divine 
revelation in the sense attached to this word by Christians ; and that the 
mixscles recorded in the Scriptures are merely natural occurrences, ex- 
j^erated and embellished by thoRe who have related them. Accordin|( 
to these anti-supematuralists, the whole of the doctrines of ^ripturo con- 
lAst either of the precepts of nature clothed in obscure expressions, or 
of absolutely false doctrines Invented by the sacred writer^, who were 
men subject to error like ourselves, and (what they say is still worse) who 
were deprived of that mass of knowledge which constitutes the glory of 
our sge. To confirm the preceding observations by a few examples : — 

(1.) According to £iichhorn, the account of the creation and fall of man 
Is merely a poetical, philosophical speculation of some ingenious person, 
on the origin of the vforld and of evil.* So, in regard to the offerinpf up of 
Isaac by Abrahiun, he says, " The Godhead could not have required of 
Abraham so horrible a crime ; and there can be no justification, palliation, 
or excuse for this pretended command of the Divinity." He then explains 
k. "Abraham dreamed that he must offer up Isaac, and, according to the 
fuperstition of the times, regarded it as a divine admonition. He prepared 
to execute the mandate which his dream had conveyed to him. A lucky 
accident (probably the rustling of a ram v^o was entangled in the bushes) 
hindered it; and this, according to ancient idiom, was also the voice of the 
divinity ."s But " what is there in the character or Abraham which will jus- 
tiiy taking such a liberty with it. as to maintain that lie was not raised ablove 
tlie superstitions of the nterest savages ; or, who can show that he under- 
stood nothing of the nature of dreams? And then, whence the approbation 
of God, of cTirist, and of the holy apcMstles, bestowed on a horrible act of 
mere superstition 1 Pur horrible it was, if superstition only dictated it 
This is a nodus, to solve which something more than witty conjectures and 
brilliant declamation is needed."' 

(2.) The same writer represents the history of the Mosaic legislation, 
at Mount Sinai, in a curious manner. Moses ascended to the top of Sinai, 
and kindled a fire there (how he found wood on this barren rock, or 
raised it to the top, Eichhom does not tell usX a fire consecrated to the 
worship of God, before which he prayed. Here an unexpected and tre- 
mendous thunder-storm occurred. He seized the occasion to proclaim the 
laws which he had composed in his relirpment, as the statutes of Jehovah ; 
leading the peop1<> to believe that Jehovah bad conversed with him. Not 
that he was a deceiver ; but he really believed, that the occurrence of such 
a thunder-storm was a sufficient proof of the fact, that Jehovah had spoken 
to him, or sanctioned the work in which he had been eiutaged.* The pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament are, according to him, patriotic wishes, 
expressed with all the fire and elegance of poetry, for the I uture prosperity, 
and a future deliverer, of the Jewish natipn.t 

C3.) In like manner, C. F. Ammon, who was formerlv professor of the- 
ology at Erlan9»^n, tells us, in respect to the minu:le of Christ's walking on 
the water, that " to walk oq the sea, is not to stand on the waves, as on the 
solid ground, as Jerome dreams, but to walk Ihrouith the waves so far as 
the shoals reached, and then to swiin."f So, in regard to the miracle of 
the lo2^ves and fishes, t he says, that Jesus probably distributed some loayes 
and fishes which he had, to those who were around him; and thus excited, 
by his example, others among the multitude, who had provisions, to (lis- 
tribute them in like manner.* 

(4.) Thiess, in his commentary on the Arts, explains the miracujk>us 
efTnslon of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost,* in the following manner:— 
" It is not uncommon," says he, " in those countries, for a violent gust of 
wind to strike on a panic iilar spot or house. Such a gust is commonly 
accompani«>d by the elnctrio flui<l ; and the sparks of this are scattered all 
around These fioat about the chamber, become apparent, and light upon 
the disciples. They kindle into enthusiasm at this ; and believe the pro- 
mise of their Master is now to he performed. This enthusiasm spectators 
aasemble te witaess ; and instead of preaching as before in Hebrew, each 
one uses hi$ own native lontfue to proclaim his feelii^s." 

(5.) The %ine Thiess»« represents the miraculous cure by Peter, of the 
man who wairlaine from his birth, in a very singular way. "This man," 
says he, '♦ was lame onl v according to report. He never walked at all ; 
■o th« people believed that he could not walk.— Peter and JoMh, being 
more sagacious, howeveir, tkreatenrd him. 'In the-ismne of the Messiah,' 
said they, ' dtand up.! The word Messiah had a magicfl'^wer. He t^tood 
up. Now they saw tliat he. could walk. To prevent the compassion of 
men fro-4i being turned into rage (at his deceii)) he chose the most saga- 
cious parly, and connected himself with the apostles." 

(6.) The case of Ananias falling down desd is tlius represented by the 
same writer :— " Ananias fell down terrified ; but probably he was carried 
out and buried while still alive." Heinrichs, however, who produces this 
comitieht of ThlesH, relati^a another mode of explaining the occurrence in 

» tTrtjeschirhte pas.-Jini." • BIbliothek. Band. i. s. 45, Ac. 

s Stuart's Hebrew Chreslomal^y, p. 164. 
4 BIbliothek. a-md. i. Theil. 1. s. 76, &c. 
s Prtmhefen, Bit>itnthpk. Einleit. passim. 

• Pref. to edit, of IJrnesti la^l. Interpret, p. 12. 
« Blatt. xl¥. 15. "P. 16. 

* Acta ii, to Ck)mm. on chap. Hi. 



question ; vix. that Peter stabbed Ananias; "which docs w»i « all r 
agree with the vehement and easily.exasperett-d ieiupcr oi ftin.' i: '." 
however, hut just to Heinxichs to state that he liss expressed ha 1a.^!., 
disapprooation of this pretended inierpretatioo-ii 

(7.) Professor de Wette, in his treatise De Mwte Christi Ez^^V'.ir.-r 
the atonement of Christ), represents Christ s^ disap{winie<i, ma- u. \. 
would not hearken lo him as a v uiral teacher simplv ; whicii w^s i: 
character he assumed. Christ then assumed the character of & t . 
and asserted his divine missiop, in order that the Jews might be aj^. 
listen to him. Finding that they would not do this, and thai xu^ . 
determined to destroy him, in order not to loi»4* the whok obj^r; i. , 
mission, and to convert necessity intp an occasion of fiiviog lnui$<>lf ;:r^ 
be gave out, that his death itself would be expiatory /«« 

9. l^ince it is the design of interpretation lo render h k* 
own language the same discourse tohich the sacred auUii\ 
originally wrote iu j^ebrew or Greekt it ii evident that ;i- 
interpretation or version, to be correct, ^ught Mt to ofn ». 
deny more than the inspired penmen t^jfhmed or denied at '» 
time they wrote / consiequently we should be more -wiUtng t» lui 
a sense from Scripture than to bring one to it. 

This is one of the most ancient laws of interpretation extant, araJcis . 
be sufficiently kept in mind, lest we should teaeh/or diKtriius tkt ■.- 
mandmeuts of men, and impose our narrow and limited cutsccpt , 
instead of the frroad and general declarations of Scripture. F.rK^ 
attending to this siuiple rule, how many forced and unnatural lorr... 
tions have been put upon the sacred writings !— interpretatiou Uu^ ct 
tradictory to the express mean\^ of other passages of Scnptore, s» «e . j. 
derogatory from every idea we are taught to conceive of the jo&ve }.<. 
mercy of the Most Hich. It will suffice to illustrate this mnvt br n . 
single instance :— In John lit 16, 17. we read that " God so krtd ih ii'cui 
that he gave his only btrotten Son, that wthosoevtr bilierta m tin ftc^ 
not perish biU hare everlasting life : for Gad sent not kkSutts (»'!■ -m 
the woridy but thai the toorld through him might be aotef n-^r., 
obviou.<i, and literal sense of this p(Uii»age, as wefi as oCUM^stdeefmii i>, 
that the whole of mankind, including both Jews and Geotik»,«rt.<it-.>^, 
exception in fiivour of individuals, were in a ruined state, aWu l^'.r>^ 
everlastingly and utterly without the power of rescning lhett»f>isfiHt 
destruction; that God provkled for their rescue and salvatioa b; (r.K2r<^ 
Son to die for them ; and that all who believe in him, thai i». «bo b-^.n 
what God has spoken concerning Christ, his sacrifice, tlie end f.-T«:r. 
it was ofiered, and the way in which it is to be applied in onl«r lo Lmrcar 
effectual ; thai all who thus believe shall not only be exempted frenrt^^ 
perdition, but shall also ultimately hate everlasting UJe, in oiber«crc« \a 
brought to eternal gkiry. Yet how are these '* good tidiu|s oi fr^fi ; • : 
aU people" narrowed and restricted by certain expositors, uloavt > 
hypothesis that Jesos Christ was given for theeiarl alone! Huw.sa.^, 
could God be said to love those, to whom he denies the means of si.'n»t. 
and whom he destines by an irrevocable decree to eternal siiacrr; ii. 
what violence are such ezpo.sitors compelled to do to the rasiaiip* y 
tion in order to reconcile it to their preconceived notions ! Itiejrare-i^' 
to mterpret that comprehensive word, the worlds l»yas7n<»cr;«n«>r.» s. 
for the whole ; and thus say, that it means the nobler portion ofitf*-.. 
namelv, the sleet, without calling to their aid those other MraJd {s»»^ • 
.of Scripture, in which the above consolatory truth is expucitlT jfiroi^:'' 
other words. A similar ini^tance occurs io Matt xviii. 11-, where .'- » 
Christ is said lo have "come lo save that which was lost," '» «-■" 
which word, as its meaning is not restricted by the Holy Spirit, is ri • <■ 
interpreted in a restricted sense, and consequently must be takN*" 
most obvious and universal sense. In tWs way we are to andersuoi IK. 
xxvii. 26. and Isa. Ixiv. 6. 

10. Before we conclude upon the sense of a text^nav 

prove any thirtg by it, ^»e must be sure that such temehv: 

repugnant to nmtural reason. 

If such sense be repnsnant to natural reason, it cannot be the inic r» 
ing of the Scriptures; for God is the original of natural trmh, asw. !? 
that which comes by particuiar revelation. No proposition, ttieri-*' 
which is repugnant lo the fundamenud principles of reason, m . - = 
sense of any part of the word of God ; and that which is false anJcflS'-i* 
to reason, can no more be true and agreeable lo tlie revelatioos coa*.*.-?. 
the sacred writings, than God (who is the authorof ones* well MUif'>j 
can rootradict himselC Whence it is evident that the wordsof J«ti5i»r^ 
—This is my body, and This is my blood;— (Malt xxvi. 36. 28 ) iff H j" 
understood in that 3ense, which makes for the doctrine of truisotj^i 
tion : because it is impossible that contradictions should be t™'- ''"i,:; 
cannot be more certam that any thing is true, than we are that th*t a<t - 
is false. 



SECTION III. 

OF EMPHAa^S. 

I. JVa/fifc of emphasis.—Its different hinds.—JI. >'">« 
EMPHASEg. 1. Emphases of the Greek ardcle.-^i^ 
phases of other words,^-^. Emphatic adverb$.—Ul KfJ 
Emphash.— lY. General rulen. for the inveUipHion t' 
en^phases. 

I, Nature of Emphasis :^ — its different kinds. 
l^ the use of language, cases arise where the ordinar/ si.; 
niiScalion of a word receives a certain augment [aM*ar<un^ 



11 Nov. Tost. Kopplanum, vol. iil. IMrti?- i^ 
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r idea, which raeh worn has not of itself. This augment 
} of two kinds : ^^ the one affects the dignity of the word 
self; the other, the extent and weight of its sigpification. 
n the fonner ease the word receives a sort of oonour or 
ishonour from popular usage." Of this kind of augment it 
^ould be irrelevant to treat in this place. The second class 
f words comprises those which receive an accession or 
uc^cntation in the extent or force of meaning. These con- 
<itute what may with propriety be called emphatic words. 
'Emphasis, therefore, iiiay he thus defined :-— jfn accession or 
mgnient to the ordinary ngniJUaiion of a word^ either aatoike 
Ttent or force of its meaning. 

Thus, when the Jews speak of Moses, they simply term him 
\e Prophet, In like manner, the ancient Greeks called De- 
losthenea the Orator g Plato, the Philo90pher g Homer, the 
*oet, by way of eminence. These respective i^ypellations are 
mphatic. The title of the Prophet, given by the Jews to Mooes, 
unifies that he was the fint of ihe Jewish prophets, and of such 
ietingnushed dignity, that there arote no subsequent prophet in 
trael like unto Motet, whom the Lord knew face to face, and 
>nversed mouth to mouth, (Deut xxziv. iO. Nunuzii. 8^* 

Emphases are either verbal, that is, such as occur in worda 
oth separately and tocether, or real, that is, such as appear 
I the masfuitude and sublimity of tbe thing describea by 
rords. The propriety of this division has been contested by 
laet, Emesti,' and some others, who affirm that emphases 
ubsisi in wonis only^ and not in things, and that in things 
randeur and sublimity alone are to be found. On this 
lassification, howeieit there is a diflference of opinion ; and 
ionginus himself, who has placed emphases among the 
ourccs of the sublime, seems to have admitted that they 
xist also in things. In the first instance, unquestionably, 
ley are to be sought in words, sometimes in particles, and 
Iso in tbe Greek article; and when their force is fully 
ppiehended, they enable us to enter into the peculiar ele- 
ances and beauties of the sacred style. A few examples 
lustratire of this remark must suffice. 

IL Vbrbal Emphases. 

1. Emphatfit of the Oreek article. 

In Matt xxTi. 29. our Saviour havinif instituled the saerameDtof the Lord*B 
ipper. after %Mng the cup to hia diaciplea, adda,~"For tbta is my blood 
' the New Testament which is shed for many for the remiasioo of sma." 
iiTkoat everj syibble of the original Greek, especially the artieles, is sin- 
ilarly emphatic It runs thus: — Tovto y»f «r> TO aii^« ^ou, TO mf 

ft<vii$ it»^^%n(^ TO s-ipi 9roX\«v ixxwo^trov t*( »ptri9 uftM^rtrnf. The fol- 

winit literal translation and paraphrase do not exceed its meaning :— " /V 
tis is [represents] that blood iff mtn«, which waa pointed out ojr all the 
icnfices under the Jewish law, and particularly by the sbedmog and 
)rinkliox of the blood of the paschal lamb; that blood of the saciifiee 
ain for the ratification of the new covenant ; trs blood ready to be poured 
*tfor the multitudeot the whole Gentile world as well aatiie Jews, jfer ike 
iJnn^ away of oino ; sin, whether orisrinal or actual, in all its power and 
Jilt, in all its enerfty and pollution.* In Matt. Jivi. 16. the following sen^ 
•nee occurs: — £v n; *0 Xpi^s; 'O wJe^ TOT Hisv TOT ^wrraf, " THou art 
ED C%ri*f, TBS Son or thb Uving Ood." In this pasasjre, also, every 
rord ia hifhiy emphatic, sgreeabl;^ to a rule of the Greek iangusge, ¥^ich 
I obaerved both by the sacred writers, as well as by the most elegant pro- 
toe authors, viz. that when the article is placed before a noun, it denotes 
certain and definite object ; but when it is omitted, it in general indicates 
ly person or thing indefinitely. The apostle did not say, "Thou art 
hrift. Son of God," without the article: but, '*7%ow art thb C/tri^ the 
essiah, thb 8oir," that ?ery ^n, thus fiosilively asserting bis belief of 
lat fundamental article of the Christian rolii^ion, the divinity and office of 
e Redeemer of the world— "Of the tMiif Ood^ or of Ood niB Uting 
M>." Similar insTances occur in John i. 21. ' o n^i^nxm n rv ; ^^art thou 
lAT Prophet" whom tbe Jewish nation have so lone and so anxiously ex- 
>rte«j, and who had been promised by Moses (Dout. xvili. IS. 18.) 7 and 
so in John x. II. 9r» k/ki 'O »-oi^ifv 'O kskcs, I am that food Skuh 
rd, or the shepherd, that good onCt of whom Isaiah (xL 11.) and EzeUel 
xsiv. 23.) respectirely prophesied. 

IS niet with able refhtations ; and KuinHel, whose commentary on tbe 
!<toriral books of the New Testament (noticed in another part of this 
>rk) was composed orinelpalhr for Germans, has given abstracts of these 
rnratinns. For a renitation ofche neologian bypotliesis that the first three 
lapters of the book of Oenesis are a ^ilosophical mythos or fable, see 
)I II p. 205. 

* Emeitfi, Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. pp. 40, 41. Mr. Terrot's translation of 
-ne^ii. vol I, p. 52. Mori Hermeaeut. Nov. Test. Acroases, torn. L pp. 
3, .324. Stuart's Clemeots of Interprctntion, p. 27. 

• Ernesti (Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. p. 41.) and after him Bauer (Herm. 
era, p. 23:?.) and Morns (Herraenent. Nov. Test. Acroases, torn. i. 
». 323—326.) have distingtiished einpha.ses into temporary and pemia- 
>nt. The former Is that which is given to a word at a certain time and 
ice, an'l arises from the feelings of the party speaking, or from the 
iftoftanre of the subject requiring that the word used should be under- 
>o<'I with some addition to its usual force. The latter or permanent 
iplja^es are those, in which a word receives frodi custom a greater signi- 
■arion than it has of itself, and which it retains in particular modes of 
ealcing. Tlio knowledge of both these Is to be derived from a considera- 
•n of the context and subject-matter. But the exampl<>s addnced tai 
fence of this definition concur to make it a distinction without a differ- 
ce, when compared with the ordloarv classification of empbasey into ver- 
.1 and real, which we have aceordinit'ly retained. 

■ Ur. A. Clarke's Discourse on the Euehariat, pp. 61, 92. 
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Another veiy important rule In the construction of the Oraelb 
article isvthe following, which was fint completely illustrated by' 
the late eminently learned Granville Sharp; Uiough it appeais noi« 
to have been unknown to ibnner critics and commentators.^ 

** When two or more pereonal nount of the tame gender^'' 
number, and cote, are connected by the copulative tuu (and)» 
if the fret hat the deJSnitive article, and the tecond, third, Ue 
have not, they both relate to the tame perton,** 

This rule Mr. 8. haa illustrated by the eight following «x 
amplas:-^ 

1. *0 6iBc Bcu vamf Kuftou ufjtm, 2 Cor. L 3. 
8. T« Gas uM* wofTfu 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

These axamples are properly rendered, m the authorized (nnslatloa, sad 
according to the preceding nife : 

1. The God and Father of our Lord. 

2. To God even the Father. 

3. Sr ri| S»riA,«i« tow Xpifow «•« Oiew. Eph. ▼. 6. 



Common Vertion. 
In the Kingdom of Christ sad of God. 



Corrected Vertion. 

In tbe Kingdom of Clirist, tttn 

of God. 

i. X«r» XM^tv TOu Oiov nftmw %mt Xupiow l%^*o X^irov. 2 Thess. !• IS. 

Common Vertion. | Corrected Vertion, 

According to the grace of our QoA I According to the grace of Jesni 
and the Lord jssas Christ | Cfaxist, ow God and Lord. 
6. a*i»«>i>» TOW 0»«« «•( XwpiM I^rew Xp traw. 1 Tim. t. 21. 



Common Vertion, 

Bieibre God and the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 



Oorrtcted Veraion. 
Before Jesus Christ, the Ood and 

Lord; or, our God and Lord. 

(^For the definitive Article hattomO' 

timet the potter of a poetenivt 

Pronoun.) 

6. E]r«f«ri««v rm foj^iic tow pttyKiv Of su «m< rwm^ef ft/*«v Iiirov 

Xf ifow. Titus 11. la 

CbMmon Vertion. I Corrteied Vertion. 

The glorious appealing of the great Tbe gkiHous appearing of ourgrtat 
(Sod and onr saviour Jeans Christ j OiM €md Saviour Jetut Chntt. 

7. Zw tiumttrvvii TOW 6«ev nftmv *tn rwtnfCf Invov Xptfow. 2 Pet i. L 



Common Vertion. 

Through the righteousness of Oo<j^ 

and of our Saviour Jesus Christ 



Corrected Vertion. 

Through the righteousness of- Jesus 

Christ, our Ood and Saviour 



8b Ka< TOO novo* itrwvn* Ooow »m» Xwpior k/M§9 I^rovv Xpireo 

Mpvow^iroi. Jude 4. 



Common Vertion. 

And denying the only Lord God, and 

our u>rd Jesus Christ 



Corrected Vertion. 

And denying onr only Matter^ God 

and Lord Jetut Chritt.* 



The above rule and examples are further confirmed by the 
leeearehes of Bishop Middleton ; and altogether furnish a most 
striking body of evidence in behalf 0*" ' •• • divinity of our Saviour. 
The fundamental and most imporU)! doctrine of the Christian 
faith does not indeed depend upon the niceties of grammatical 
construction; but when these are eagerly seized by those who 
deny the divinity of the Son of God, in order to support their 
interpretation, we are amply justified in combating them with the 
same weapons. On this account the reader will be gratified by 
the addition of a few examples, both firom clap-ic authors, as well 
as from two or three of the fathers of the Christian church, in 
which Mr. Sharp's rule is completely exemplified. They are 
selected from Mr. Boyd's supplementary researches on the Greek 
article, annexed to Dr. A. Clarke's Commentary on Epli. vi. anc) 
on the Epistle to Titus, 

Ow» rac Tiipiis( 

Xipx^xarew r' »^S»¥9f. .Sschyli StippUces, V. 62—64. 

The voice of the wretched wife of Tcreus, the nightingale pursued by 
the lalcon. 

'o ivfvxns i»*M^*t ^ **"( •»/'9f. Sophoclls Electra. 

Mine and thine evil genius. 

*0 f/toc y-ivtT«c K»t ro(. 

My son and thine. 

• i« Ti w»9-x«Mi' '* '''1C ffvrupmf^ 

lUt sraifoforev rm ii K$mivp.(. Buripidls lon, V. 1389. 14<BL 
What things we suffer from this execrable lloneas, and slayer of chUdrea 1 

Tev^jisaoiow xs< tvSo^ov JIavxov.— .Of the blessed and illustrioas PauL 
(Polycarp, Epist ad Philipp.) 

A^(sa-i)v TOW Xpifow, tow (»<ou ^a«i*v.— The lote of Christ our God. (Igiuu 
tlus, Epist ad Romanes.) 

Tor Kririi', »»* Aii/**ow#^e».— The Creator and Maker. (Irencus adv. 
Hasres. lib. iv. p. 4& edit Oxon. 17Q3.) 

Taw xepwexOTMTOw xrap* 'jftfw xmt wf*Ttu twv wttnrmv, '0/«irpcw.<— -HORiet 

the most distinguished among you, and first of the poets. (Justm Blartyr, 
Cohortatio ad Grscos.) 

*0 Apx*r'f»'rny*( *»* noi^iiv rw* *»T* cwpsvof, M ^«vt3I 9rii5ovT«<.-<-The 

great Ruler and Shepherd of tliem in heaven, whom all things obey 
(Methodius.) 

A/Apt TOr Moapxer nmi •r«.Xt7por BaTiXia.— Around the King, wltbooi 

beginning and immortal. (,lbiil. ) 

f • • ' .1 I 

4 Vencma, in an admirable dissprtatinn on (he (rue rpsding of Acts xx. 
SBl has adverted to it (see the r>as.<taj;e in ihe British Critic (N. S.),vol; xi. p, 
612.) ; and also Mr. Do Hols, in his valuable, though now neglected, Vipdica 
lion of the Worahip of Jesus Christ (Ix>nd<)n, )7CC. 8vo> p- 37. 

• Sharp on the Greek Article, [vp. xxxix. xl \^5ti. 
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iv» T«ir BariA.f ■ yif**ti truvr^f »«« nei«Ti|y«— TluU he ODty venonie Uie 
King and Maker of vi. Methodias. 

laader, and shepherd, and governor, and bridegroom. (J&id) 

T»» ©loif /aov6i' vpvitr^i, TO* Jirs-OTiii' xhi di}/Mtoup^ov TOW w«»TOs.— Ye 

deny the onl^ God, the Lord and Creator of alL (OhryBoatom. Orat. de non 
aiiathem. vivia aut defanctis.) 

nftmv, inTov Xpirev.— In the day of the appeariitf and revelatton of Jesus 
Ohriat, the Great God and Chief Shepherd of lu. (Oregon Nadanj^n. 
Orat. 4. adv. Julian, in fine.) 

9. Emphana of other VFord§» 

John i. 14. The word wtu made JUah and dwelt among iw, f r»iiv»ri» •» 

i/^tVf literally tabernacled among ue. The verb r«i|v«« (urom ncivii) aignl- 
ilea to erect a booth, tabernacle, or teniporanr residence, and not a perma- 
nent habitation or dwelling place: it waa uierefore fitly applied to the 
llttmaa nature of Christ ; which, like tlie ancient Jewish tabernacle, waa to 
be only for a temporary residence of the Eternal Divinity. 

Matt. ix. 96. When Jenta eaw the multitudes^ he had eompaoeion on 
l*«»i,--Er«-x«y%»»«-*ii (from La-Kay xyoir, a bowel) ; the anciento generally, 
and the Jews in particular, accounting the bowels to be the seat of sym- 
pathy and the tender passions, applied the oigan to the sense. ^ The proper 
meaning, therefore, of this phrase is, that our Lord was moved wiUi the 
deepest sympathy and commiseration for the n^lected Jews. 

neb. iv. 13. All things are naked and openedf Tirp«xi|X.ir/cir«, to the eyes 
0f him with whom we Kaxe to account. The emphasis is here derived fifom 
the manner in which sacrifiees were anciently performed. 

3. Emphatic Mverbe. 

[L] Sometimes abtskbs or tixs are emphatic g and a care* 
ful notation of the time indicated by them trill materially 
illustrate the force and meaning of the sacred writings. 

Thus, in Mai. iii. 16. we read, Tbbn they that feared the Lord^ spake often 
one to another, Sfc. The word then is here peculiarly emphatic, and refers 
to the time when the last of the prophets wrote, and when many bold infi- 
dels and impious persona were iound among the Jews, who spue " stout 
words" against God, and vindicated them. They considered aU the time 
•pent by them in his service as lost ; they attended his " ordinances" with 
many expressions of self-denial and humiliation, but they derived no 
benefit from them ; and they concluded that those haughty rebels who cast 
off all religion, and tempted God by their presumptuous wickedness, were 
the most prosperous and happy persons, (v. 13—15.) Tbbn, viz, at this 
season of open wickedness, there was a remn^t of pious Jews, who "spake 
often one to another," met together from time to time that they might con- 
fer on religious subjects, animate each other to their duty, and consult how 
to check the progress of impiety. (K these persons, and their pious 
designs and discourses, we are told that Jehovah took especial notice ; and 
that "a book of remembrance was written before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name." 

[ii.] A knoxstedge of historical circumstances, however, is 
•requisite, lest toe ascribe the emphasis to a wrong souice ; qb in 
Acts ix. 31. 

Then had the churches rest (i ipHmv, literaHy, peace or prosperity). The 
cause of this peace has by some commentators been ascribed to the con- 
version of Saul, who had previously " made havoc of the church :" but 
this is not likely, as he could not be a cause of universal persecution and 
distress, wbatevpr activity and virulence he might have shown during the 
time of his enmity to the Christian church. Besides, his own persecution 
(%s the context shows) proves that the opposition to the Gospel continued 
Willi considerable virulence three years after his conversion. If we advert 
to the political circumstances of the Jewish nation at that time, we shall 
find the true cause of this rest. The emperor Caligula had ordered his 
statue to he erected in the temple at Jerusalem ; and, in pursuance of his 
mandate, Petronius, the president of Syria, was on his march with an army 
for that purpose. Filled with consternation, the Jews met him in vast 
multitudes in the vicinity of Ptolemais or Acre, and ultimately prevailed on 
him to abandon his dfvsign. It was this persecution of the Jews by the 
llomana that the .sacred writer had in view, which diverted the Jews from 
persecuting the Ctirisiians ; and "Thkn had the churches rest throughout 
alt Jndea and Oalilee and Samaria ;** the terror occasioned by the impe* 
rial decree having spread itself throughout those regions.* 

III. Real Emphases. 

The knowledge of these can only be derived from an ac- 
quaintance with the manners, customs. &c. of ancient nations, 
which are noticed by writers on biblical antiquities and by com- 
mentators, so far as they are neces-sary to illustrate the sacred 
writings. Two or three instances of these also will suffice to 
explain their nature. 

1. Rotn. xi. 17. In this verse we have a wry beaulifiil Illustration taken 
from the ingrafling of tr(M»»; an art with which we find St. Paul was well 
acqii.-xujtfvl. Tho point in bn cxplairwd wa.**, the union of the Gentiles with 
the Jott's undfT the Oo.^pc! dispensation. The Jews were the olive tree ; 
the grafts were l>oth Gpntilos and Jews ; and the act of inierafting was, the 
initiarion t»f both into the Christian rellaion. The Jews are informed that 
olive branches m.iy with creater ease be in?rafted into their own original 
stock, whoJi is more natural and congenial to them. The Gentiles are 
affain rHiiiind/xl. that, if tlie natural branches were not spared because of 
their unfruii fulness, much less would tliey bo spared who were aliens to 
the J«»wish «?ock, if they sfwuld prove unfruilful. 

2. Thp prize, cp^'n-iv, mentioned in 1 Cor. ix. 24., is thp tvowa awarded 
to th'» vii'tor in th»» olyinpie ffainea; whence >c»T*£,a»G,«i»», rendered 
bf.iruile you of yo*ir retPftrd (Col. ii. !«.), iripans to deprive anv one of a 
rewKnl or prize, either l.y p?irtial ju«?j;iiient or in any way impe<lin« himki 
nis Christian roiir>*p. In I Cor. ix. 21. tVie npostle iUus'ratos the nec«^sHy 
of bein^ in earnest in the Christian race, liy a beautiful allusion to the 

» Kninopl In loc wlm has given illustrations from classical writers, and 
lil«> f'-oiii rlie Apocryphn. 

* n-. I.anlrjpf has colincte"! au'l pivpn at length various passages from 
JosPTJ'iB? (I)'- n>^n. .lu't. lib. ii. c. K) anii Aut. Juirl lib. xvili. o. 9.) and Philo 
(I>e l.^ftit. r^.l Ciimn. IWl.), which coafirm lh» above statet^ent Sec bis 
Cr«Uibiii:,V; lm>i\ 1. ch. it 5 IZ 



games of the heathen. As the racers and wreuien m those ^tnm ^^j 
themselves for their different exercises, and each strove aealousW (c.r"l 
victory, so should the Cliristian prepare himself for his rf>:iaioQb cou.^ 
and strive for the victory in his great cont*?st with the world. 

3. 1 Cor. iv. 13. We are made the fifth of the earth, ri^>it;»z-, 
literally, a purgation or lustrative oaenfict: the aUusion is to a outi-j 
common among heathen nations in times of public calantUy, vtx u- 
Ipcted some uiui^)py men of the most abject and despicable chuv!ff 
These, after being maintained a whole year at the pabiic expenie, «fr» 
then led out crowned with Aowers, as was usual m sacrifices, anl «'.<« 
devoted to appease or avert the anger of their deities, beiof either fit 
cipitaied into the sea, or burnt alive, after which their ashes «er« tiireq 
into the sea. 

4. Eph. V. 97. That it (the church of Christ) should be hofy and irmon 
BLSHisB, «#»•/«•(, •'. c. so pure and spotless, so free from all ceacart t^ 
even Momus himself (the fictitious deity of mirth and ridicule) cobL i: 
nothing to carp at or ridicule. 

IV. General Rules for the Ikyestioation or Enphisi!. 

A consideration of the affections hy which the sstm 
authors were animated, when thev committed their Inspim: 
communications to writing, as well as the scope and con'.ai 
of the passage under consideration, together with the oatsif 
of its subject, will always enable us to ascertain the Im/fiQ. 
phasis of words : but, as ingenious and fanciful mindg aresia 
to discover them where they do not actaally exist, it maj dci ) ? 
irrelevant to offer a fbw ieadin? hints respecting the paniruk 
investigation of emphases, selected from the great msss ii 
observations, which have been collected hy emioeat biliicii 
critics. 

1. ^0 emphaees are to he sought in rejined exphnatiau tf 
passages, or from etymology, both of them uncertein pddtt 
at the best ; and which are too often carried tt extrmet bk 
men of lively imaginations. Neither will preponSmt oivavi 
enlarge or give additional force to the meaning •/ a vrid, 
particularly in the Greek language. 

We may instance in 1 Cor. ziii. 6., where we read that trtie cUr.? tt- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth (<rvyx»ipf «) in the tnitti. Sttbfcca. 
mentaiors have conceived that thia word is emphatic, aad have tnitrti 
the passage rejoiceth jointly (with true believers) in thetrutk B>2b^ 
instance, as Schleusner has remarked from Hesychius, the Grd. " -.- 
pound verb means no more than the simple verb x»'?» implie*. '<s.':t( 
delH(hted ox to rejoice in a thing. Our authorized version therein JiBh 
expresses the iqxtsUe's meaning. But in Ueb. xiL Z the prcpsTKSi 
highly emphatic, and demands particular attention, in order to &r;4T^i: 
the full force and beauty of the passage, which is wholly agoiMik\.i\ t 
allusive to the ancient footraces. Having in the first v«n4 (iif>i 
Christians to divest themselves of every incumbrance, end to rori vi> 
patience their Christian course, St. Paul adds (v. 2.), JLookiHg bn;» J'w 
the au^or and finisher of our faith. The original word htn rf-oierfi 
looking (at^epMVTtc),* literally means to loo/: off from every oibcr it!rri& 
some particular objject placed full in view ; as the reward dc^tuKJa*^ 
victor m the Olympic footrace was placed immediately in view oi \-jt r 
dtdates. It is impossible to express the full import of this p4:ffare ^ • 
the aid of a paraphrase. The whole clause may be thus rendered- irs-r^ 
fore, seeing we are tdso compassed about with so great a clottd of : it^^-'j- 
who (like the spectators at the ancient Olympic race) surround u«i'an<^ 
side in a vast innumerable assembly, the t*p«ctators of our triai, >'/ u r 
aside every incumbering weight, and especially the sin, tthkk m p"""' 
eirrttmstances has ths greatest advantage [against us\, or tht u^'J ' >^ 
stanced sin, that which has every thing in its favour, time, plac^ t»i •> 
portunity, more pariicularly, a disposition to reKnquish or dii$ev'.'kv^ 
profession of the Gospel for fear of miffe rings ; and let as nm I'l'^ 
tienee and perseverance the 9 ace which is set before us, rrsoltiiely ^:-^ 
ing in it, however long and painful it may be : Looking off frosi f-i'l 
object that would interrupt us in our career, and fixine our eyei tf .« ' ' 
to) Jesus, the author (or leader') and finisher of ourfaiUt ; who eil^ ^ 
out to this strenuous yet glorious enterprise; who animates us bv 'f'- 
ample, and supports us by his grace, until tlie season arrive, «beD Lti^ 
bestow upon us the promised crown.* 

2. Further: Emphases are not to be sought in vcrsir*; 

which, however excellent they may in general be, are vet in* 

ble to error f consequently the derivation ofemphasetfn^l^ 

may lead us not merely ta extravagant, but even to /alf 

expositions of Scripture. 

One Instance will suflSce to illustrate this remark. In Col. ii. 6. at conliB^; 
the authorized English version, we read thus, As ye hare thfT*fort t"'^''- 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him. From this renderin«rof th? wM 
text many persons have laid much stress on the wonlsosand wCww'"^** 
is not to be found in the originalX and have deduced a variety of inlert 
from them, viz- as ye received Jesus Christ in a spirit of faith, « ^^ 
in him ; as ye received him in a spirit of humility, so walk ye in hiit « 
Now all these inferences, though proper enough In themselves, irr / 
rived from false emphases, and are contrary to the apcwtle's meawot « ^ 
intended to say no such thing. His meaning, as ^. Ifack&igbi h&s «.- 

• This word occurs In Joseph us precisely In the very same meatiM* 
it is used by the apostle. The Jewish historian, rektfii^ the Mpea • 
of the Jews which led to the war with the Romans, says, aooM "tyi 
things, that those who ofiiciated in the temple-service rejected ti.t «fr 
ficc for CjBsar and the Roman people. '^ And when many cf"^ J-j 
priests and principal men besought them not to omit the sacrifice, «&.' 
It was customary for them to offer for their princes, they wou.o U"*^ 
prevailed 
flourishi 

pie ;" looking to him exclcsivelt, by whom they had been iiwtis«'^i 
those offensive measures. De Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c xvii. §2 ^^ 

«See Braunius, Krebsius, Kypke, Emesti, and also Drs. ^^\i 
Macknrght, and A. Clarke on Ileb. xii. 1, 2. by whom e»cry emplane »*5 
lo these two versee is particularly illustrated 
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-analated the passage, is mmply this,—" Since ye have received Ovriat 
'eaus the Lord, wai* ye in ktm :*' in other wordA, as the c<wteja plainly 
tiows, " since ye have embraced the doctrine of Christ, continue to hold 
fast, and permit not yourseives to be turned aside by sophistical or Ju- 
aizing teachers."^ 

3. A'e empha»e$ art t0 be B9Ught merely in the pluriU number 
f wordt. 

We mast be eaotioask also, that we do not deduce emphasis merely 
rpm the use of the plural number ; supposing that, where the plural is 
»ut instead of the singular, it neeessarily denotes emphases. Thus eup«»oc 
jid aufsvei simply mean heaven; vet Origen, following the trilling dis- 
ijictioos of tome Jewish writers, has attempted to diranguish between 
hem, and has announced the existence of several heavens each iibove 
he other. 

4. ^0 emphoiet are to be eoug^h^ in wordt where the abttract 
t put fir the concrete. 

In the Old Testament the abstract is very frequently put for the con- 
rete ; tt^ai is, substantive^ are necessarily put in the place of Mjjjectlyea, 



on account of the simpficitv of the Hebrew language, which hat few or no 
adjectives. A. similar mode of expression obtains in the New Testament. 
Thus, in Eph. v. 8. we read, Ye were eometimee DAaamss, nsro; : in tha 
parallel place, in iv. la the metonymy is thus expressed * being DAfucxNSD^ 
m»r»rft»¥9 1, in the umteretanding ; or, as it is rendered in our authorized 
version, having the understanding darkened. Numerous example^ in 
which the abstract is put for tlie concrete, will be found, infrot Book H. 
Chap. U. Beet O. S 4. 

5. Jli every language abounds with idionu,' or expreeoione 
peculiar to itoelfy which cannot be rendered verbatim into 
another lanjiuage without violating ito native purity^ we ehouUt 
be carejul not to look fir emphaoet in ouph ejrpreonono,* 

"In the sacred booka^ and especially in the Hebraiams of the New 
Testament, we must take care not to seek for and recognise emphari^ 
merely in the idiom, which is so very dissimilar to ours. Many personi^ 
though acquainted with Hebrew, have often made this mistake; but no* 
thing is more fiillacious. In the oriental languagea many things appear 
hyperbolical (if you translate them literally, that is, merely by the ajd of 
coounoB lexicons and etymology) which are not lo reality hyp«rboiicaL"« 
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M/oitD6 being the arbitrary signs of things, the meaning of 
lem depends upon t]» utus loquendiy or the cnstom of ex- 

essing certain things by certain words. It is surprising 
•At any attempts should have been made to find the sense 
words in a dead language, by means different in their 
ature from those which we employ in order to find the sense 
f words in a living language. The meaning of a word must 
I ways be a simple matter of fact ; and, of course, it is slways 
> be established by appropriate and adequate testimony. The 
riginal languages oi Scripture being to us dead languages, 
le ueus loquenai in them is to be ascertained by the testi- 
tony of those who lived at the time when these languages 
rere flourishing and in common use, and who well under- 
tood them. Tnis testimony is either direct or indirect. 

Direct Testimony is to be obtained, in the first place, from 
lose writers to whom the lan^age, which is to oe investi- 
ated by us, was yemacular, either from the same authors 
rhom we interpret, or from their contemporaries ; next firom 
ncient versions made by persons to whom the language was 
ot yemacular, but who lived while it was a spoken Ian* 
uage, and by individuals who were acquainted with it; 
liirdly from Scholiasts and Glossographers ; fourthly, from 
lose who, thopgh foreigners, had learned the language in 
uestion. 

Where direct testimony fails, recourse must be had to indi- 
BCT TBSTiHOVT ; uudcr which h«^d we may include the 
[Context, Subject-matter, Scope, Analogy of Languages, Ana- 
ogy of Doctrine, Jewish Authors, the ureek Fathers, Histo- 
i<^ Circumstances, and Commentators.' Some of these 
^ous aids are peculiar to the Old Testament, and others to 
ie New Testament : to avoid unnecessary repetition, it is 
roposed to discuss them in the order pursued m the follow- 
ig Sections. 



SECTION I. 

MSCT TESTIMONIES FOR ASCERTAINIMO THE USUS LOQUENDI. 
§ 1. THX TXVTIXOHT Of COITTSXPORABT WRITERS. 

The most important aid is afforded by those writers to 
rhom the language to be investigated was vernacular ; and 

» See Drs. Macknight and A. Clarke on cS.*!^. 6. 

« On the Hehraisoia, or Hebrew Id|oms peculiar to the Sacred WridpfS, 

fe pp. 196— 198b of the present voliune. 

• Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 231—2^0. Erneitl Initft. Interp. Nov. Teat. pp. 
\—4&. Mori Acroaaes in Emestl, torn. i. pp. 321—336. Aug. Pfeiflbr, 
eruj. Sacr. c. vi. S 16—23. (Op. torn. pp. 649—651.) Wetstein, Libelli ad 
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where it is undubitable its evidence is abundantiy sufficient 
This testimon3r may be drawn from three sources, #e. I. 
From the definitions of words ; II. From examples, and the 
nature of the subject ; and, III. From parallel passages. 

I. With regara to definitions, nothing more is necessary 
than to take good care that the definition be well understood; 
and to consider how much weight the character of the writer 
who defines may properly ?ive to it.^ 

Professor Moms has collected various examples of defini- 
tions from profane writers, both Greek and Latin, which it is 
not necessary to adduce in this place: but the following 
definitions of certain words occurring in the New Testament 
are of importance for the right understanding of the sacred 
wrirtes. 

1. In Heb. v. 14. St Paul says that he writes tok nMiafr, to 
the perfa^t ; and he there, with almost logical precision, defines 
the perfect to be thote who by reaeon of uee have their oenteo 
exercited to ditcem both good and ev' .• that is, those who by 
long custom and conversation in the sacred writings have so 
exercised and improved their faculties, that they can discern be- 
tween good and bad, true and false doctrines. In the whole ot 
that passage, therefore, we are to understand who are the perfect, 
agreeably to 8t Paul's definition. 

2. If we are at a Iosh to tmderstand, in the style of the same 
apostle, what he means by the body of Christ ; we may learn 
it from Eph. L 23., where it is defined by the church : thus,. . . 
the church, which it hit body, the filnett of him that filleth 
all in all, 

3. Heb. xi. 1. contains a definition of faiths which Is there 
said to be the tubttance of thingt hoped for and the evidence 
of thingt not teen, 

II. Examples and the naturr or the subject also show 
us the usua loquendi and force of words ; but in order to judge 
correctly, and to make proper distinctions, a good understand^ 
ing and considerable practice are highly necessary. 

1. By Examplet is meant, that the writer who uses a parti* 
cular word, though he does not directly define it, yet gives in 
some one or more passages an example of what it means by 
exhibiting its qualities or showiQ|f the operation of it Thus, 

(1.) In order to explain the word {•xetisrvfn, righteousness, which is of 
very frequent occurrence in the New Testament, we must examine what 
example* of righteauaneee are added in each passage. 

(2.) In Gal. iv. 3. St Paul uses the term rrotxi** tov xsr/Kov, elements of 
the world, at first without an explanation : but aftprwards we have an 
example of the meaning of it in Gal. iv. 9., where the expression is used of 
the religion and philosophy of the Jews and Gentiles which preceded the 
Chrisdan diapensation, and includes the idea of incompleteness and im* 
perfection. 

2. The Mature of the tfthject, in innumerable instances, helps 
to define which meaning of a word the writer attaches to it, in 
any particular passage. 

For instance, x»p*$, in our version usually rendered grace, denotes 
pardon of sin, divine benevolence, divine aid, temporal Dlessipgs, dee. 
Which of thesa senses it bears in any particular passage is to be deter 
mined from the nature of the suiijccLi 

III. In order to ascertain the utus loquendi, nnd to inves 
tigate the meaning of a passage, recourse is in the next place 

• Scnart'a Elements of Interpretation, p ^. Moms, torn. I. p. 79. 

* Mori Acroases, torn. L pp. ^1—34. Stuart's Eiementa. p. dL 
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to be had to the CdMPARWon of similae or parallbl passages ; 
and ns much caution is requisite in the application of this 
heniieneutic aid, it becomes necessary to institute a particu- 
lar inquiry into its nature, and t\^e most beneficial mode of 
employing it in the interpretation of the Bihle. 

1. " Wnen, in any ordinary composition, a passage occurs 
of doubtful meaning with respect to the sentiment or doctrine 
it conyeys, the obvious course of proceeding is, to examine 
what the author himself has in other parts of his. work delif 
Tered upon the same subject; to weigh well the force of any 
particular expressions he is accustomed to use ; and to inquire 
what there might be in the occasion or circumstances under 
which he wrote, tending to throw further light upon the im- 
mediate object he had in view. This is only to render com- 
mon justice to the writer; it is necessary both for the disco- 
yeiy of his real meaning, and to secure him against any 
wanton charge of error or inconsistency. Now, it this may 
iustly be require in any ordinary work of uninspired com- 
position, how much more indispensable must it be when we 
sit in judgment upon the sacred volume ; in which (if we 
acknowledge its divine original) it is impossible even to 
imagine a failure either in judgment or in integrity."* 

*< God has been pleased, in sundry nortions and in divers 
manners, to speak unto us in his wora ; but in all the books 
of Scripture we may trace an admirable unitj^ of design, an 
intimate connection of parts, and a complete harmony of 
doetrines. In some instances the same truths are conveyed 
neari^ in the same modes of expression ; in other instances 
thei same sentiments are clothed with beautiful vartetiee of 
language. While we are interested in discovering some of 
the indications of mental diversity among the sacred writers, 
we elearly perceive that the whole volume of revelation is 
distinguished by a certain characteristic style and phraseology 
altogether its own, and which, for simplicity, dignity, energy^^ 
and fulness, must be allowed to have no parallel. Now, if 
there be in the various parts of Scripture such important 
coincidences of sentiment, of language, and of idiom, it is 
evident that we proceed on just and rational principles, in 
comparing together passages that have some degree of re- 
semblance, and in applying those, the meaning of which is 
clear, to the illustration of such as are invmved in some 
degree of obscurity."^ 

The passages, which thus have some degree of resem- 
blance, are termdi Parallel Passages; and the comparison 
of them is a most important help for interpreting sucn parts 
of Scripture as may appear to us obscure or uncertain ; for, 
on almost every suoject, there will be found^ a multitude of 
phrases, which, when diligently collated, will afford mutual 
illustration and support to each other ; the truth which is more 
obscurely intimated in one place being expressed with greater 
precision in others. Tlius, a part of the attributes or circum- 
stances, relating to both persons and things. Is stated in one 
text or passage, and part in another ; so that it is only by 
searching otit several passages, and connecting them together, 
that we can obtain a just apprehension of them. More par- 
ticularly, the types of the Old Testament must be compared 
with their antitypes in the New (as Num. xxi. 9. with John 
iii. 14.); predictions must be compared with the history of 
their accomplishment (as Isa. liii. the latter part of v. 12. with 
Mark xv. ^27, 28. and Luke xxii. 37. and the former part of 
Isa. liii. 12. witli Matt, xxvii. 57. Markxv. 43. Luke xxiii. 
50.), and the portion of Scripture, in which any point is spe- 
cifically tre^ited, ought to be chiefly attended to in the com- 
parison, as Genesis ch. i. on the creation, Komans ch. iii« — 
v. on the docuine of justification, &c. &c«' 

« np. Vanmiliiert'a Lcctiirea, p. ^90. 

« lUv. If. F. I)tiriler'8 .Sermon on the Duty and Means of atcertainlng 
the S.Mi«e of JVrripmre, pp. 17, 18. 

* Oil ihe iiiiporunce aiut benefit of consuUiog parallel pasaaf es, Bishop 
Ilorsloy hra oeveral linn obaervaiions in his coiument on PaaL xcvii. The 
wliole p>i^-<a^c is too loiii; to extract, but the following sentences are so 
npprii;iiiaie ti) the suSj"Ct of thid section, that the author deems any 
ap«'l<uy for ih'Mr InKortiuii unnecessary. •' It should," aays his lordstup, 
'* be a rule with ecenj one, vho would read the Holy Scripturet with advan' 
ta'^i and tinpruvpuienl, to compare evrry text which may seetn eit/ter 
im{HA-ttmtJ'nr tht doctrine it may eonfain, or rtmnrkablefor the turn of 
lUptxpiryf^iun, with the parallel p'n^uiges in oth^r porta of Holy Writ; 
that i», whh the p;iS!<a;zes in which the subjert-maiter is the aaote, the 
sense equivalent, or ilm turn of the exprcasion siuiilar. These parallel 
pa^sa^u4 nrc ca^iily I'ourul by the luargiiial references in Bibles of Ihe 
larger ftinn.'\. .,.,'*It is incredible tu any one, who has not in some 
«le;ireo ftmile the cxpr;ninen(, wlial a proficiency may bo made in thai 
knotvlerlge which inakedi wis" iinio BalvaHou, by «tudyin<; the Scriptures 
in \\iU manner, without any other cominenfary or ex{>o&ition theo what the 
(litTcreitt parts of the sii-'red volume luutu-illy furnish for each other. / 
mil not s(.rupt« to ag^erl that the mo^t illiterate CHaisriAN, if he can but 
rtiH^ hi» K'!£li»h &ible, and will tal^c the yatins to read it in ihtf CMsnner, 



The fiundaUon of the parallelisms occuning in the S^'<-<^ 
Writings is the perpetual harmony of Scripture itself; wi... &. 
though composed hy various writers, yet proceeding frouiOf* 
and me same infhlhble source, cannot but agree in wcru^ a 
well as in things. Parallelisms are either rtear or rinu,it , i- 
the former case the parallel passages are sought from \hc « en* 
writer, in the latter from different writers. They zk knt ; 
termed adequate^ when they affect Ae whole sabject proper. 
in the text; and inade^mte, when they affect it only in p r- 
bat the most usual division of the analogy of ScriptiLv.. 
parallelisms, is into verhal^ot parallelisms of woniSfacdra^ 
or parallelisms of thin^« 

2. A Verbal ParalkUsm or Analogy is that in which, on 
comparing two or more p}a(^ together, the samo wcr<i^ nd 
phrases, me same mode of argument, the same mptbol c! 
construction, and the same rhetorical figures, are respectirt t 
to be found. Of this description are the foliowing in- 
stances :— n 

(1.) Paralld words and oAroffef,-— Thus, when the pTop'>'. 
Jeremiah, speaking of the numan heart, says, that it is ''ik. 
ceitful above all thmgs, and desperately wicked" (Jer. iru. 
9.), in Older to uhderstand the full import of the criirinj 
word there rendered desperately^ we must compare Jf r. xt. 
18. and Micah i. 9. where the same word occurs, and » m- 
dersd desperate or ineura/^le. From which two paMae>^ n .& 
obvious tnat the prophet's meaning was, that the deceitfijQe^ 
and wickedness of the heart of man are so great tm i^y 
cannot be healed or removed by any human art. Ccr^iy 
also Isa. xl. 11. and Ezek. xicxiv. ^3. with JobaL 11. U, 
15. Heb. xiii. 20. and 1 Pet. ii. 25. and v. 4. 

(2«) Parallel modes of arguing ^-^Thus the aposl]'s,Puu., 
James, and Peter, respectively suppDort their exLorriti .s 
to patience by the example of Jiesus ChrUi, Ccmparc Ht >. 
xii. 2, 3. James v. 10, 11. and 1 Pet. ii. 21. Ou ih? •:> 
trary, dissuasives from sin are more strongly set fcrtb in; 
Old and New Testaments, by urging that sinful courst.><vtri> 
the way of the heathen nattons. Compare Ler. xviil II 
Jer. X. 2, and Matt. vi. 32. 

(3.^ Of Parallel constructions and figures we have exi*:- 
ples in Kom. viii. 3. 2 Cor. v. 21. and Heb. x. 6. in v^b^ 
passages respectively the Greek word AfAtfrtx^ there uass- 
lated sin, means sacrifices or offerings frrr sin, agreeabiy to tha 
idiom of the Hebrew language, in which the same wnrJ t.\> 
tically signifies both sin ana sin-^fffering^ which ilif \f..' 
ffint version invariably renders by ApiAffTUL in upwards • t • :f 
hundred places. Dr. Whitby, on 2 Cor. v. 21., has p iiUts! -.: 
a few instances; but Dr. A. Clarke (on the same \)i\\M 
enumerated all the passages, which are, in fact, so \vm ±:- 
ditional examples of verbal pantllelisms. To this class >xx 
biblical critics refer those pa*isages in which the same h> 
tenoe is expressed not precisely in the same %vords, 1 '^: :* 
similar words, more full as well as more perspicuotsajl 
concerning the force and meaning of which there caclH' ^ 
doubt. Such are the parallelisms of the sacred poets; ^h-^ 
from the light they throw on the poetical books of tlie ^' > 
tares, demand a disUnct consideration. 

Verbal Parallelisms are of great importance for asrer^J 
ing the meaning of words that rarely occur in the Bibl- . .^ 
well as of those wldch express peculiar doctrines or tenu i 
religion, as /a/M, repentance^ neiv crtxilure, &c., likevi'* ^ 
explaining doubdhl passages, and also the Hebraism? appt«^ 
ing in the New Teotament. 

3. A Beat Parallelism or Analogy is, where the samr iiitj 
or subject is treated of, either destgnetiiy or isckieniilly* ii 
the same words, or in others which are more clear, copi.-Js 
and full, and concerning whose force and meaning thfi>- <^ 
be no doubts {a comparing two pasa^es, boweref, we losfl 
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iscertain whether the saoie thing t> really ezpiOMed more 
fully as well as more clearly, and also without any ambiguity 
vvhatever* otherwise little or no assistance can oe obtained 
for illustrating obscure places. Real parallelisms are tw> 
old— historical, and didactic or doctrinal. 

(1.) min HUtorical ParaUelUm of thingt is, where the nrae 
*hing or event ii related : it ii of great and oohstant nee in older 
to understand aright the four Goepela, in which the same things 
!UB for the most part related more fully by one evangelist ^hyn 
by the others, according to the design with which the Gospels 
were respectively written. 

Thus the account of oar Saviour*! atUling the tempest In the sea of 
7ean6sareth ia more copiously related by Satnt Mark (iv. 36—41.) and Balnt 
.uke (viii. 22— ^2Sk) tJian It is by Saint Matthew, (viii. 21. 26.) By comparing 
tio several narratives of the evangelists together, harmonies are constructea 
rom their separate histories. In like manner, the historical books of the 
»M Testament are mutaally illustrated by comparing togeUier the books 
f Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. For instance, many passages in the 
ook of Genesis arc parallel to 1 Chron. i.— Lx. ; many parts of the books 
f Bxodtis, Leviticus, and Numbers are parallel to the bookofDeuteronomy; 
ir book A of Samuel and Kings, to the two books of Chronicles ; and, lasfly, 
Kiru^s xviii. 13-^. asd 2 Chron. zxxii. are parallel with Isa. xuvi. Or. 
i;Shtf(X>t and Mr. Townseod have compiled very valuable harmonies of the 
•1<1 Testament, in which the historical and prophetical passages are inter* 
oven in the order of time, of which an account is given in the fiauoORAPHi- 
Ku A^9SiiOtx to the second Volume, Pakt I. Chaf. II. Sbot. L 

(2.) A Didactic or Doctrinal Par allelitm oftfdngi is, where 
le same thing is tauffht: this species of parallel is of the greaU 
St importance for comprehending the doctrines incalcated in the 
tible, which we should otherwise be liable to minfaiVft or groaaiy 
orvort. 

We iiAve examples of it in all those Poalms which occur twice tn the book 
f r.<aliii«^ as in Psal. xiv. compared with liil. ; xl. 13—17. with Ux. ; ivil. 
—II. with cviii. 1—5. ; Ix. 5—12. with cviil. 6—13.; and cxv. 4—8. witli 
X V Kv. 15— IS. Someriraca aliso a hymn of David, which occurs in the book 
t' H.v* iuij:. is to be found in some ottc of the historical books, as Psalm zcvi. 
L»;ijfKir«'ri with 1 Chron. xvi. 23—33. ; Psalm cv. 1—16. with 1 Chron. xvi. 
— -^r'. and P.>-al cvi. 47, 48. with I Chron. xvi. 35, 36. 
In li^e m inner, in the New Testament, the same thing is tsuaht nearly 
I t!ie sanitj wordi, as in the Epi.^tle of Jnde compared with 2 Pet ch. II. 
t'cqiently aUo tlie same doctrine is explained more fully in one place, 
rUu'>\ ha'l been more cnnci^icly staled in another: such, for instance, are 
it^ 2>upors?.Iing of the Mosaic dispensation by that of the Gospel, and all 
i->-!0 {Ki.<'--a:;o9 which are parallel as to the tiling or subject discussed 
I'.xi-fi (liifcrent m wordd; .so that, by comparing them, the scope of the 
i^ctiine inoi'lc.ited will readily be collected. On the otiier hand, where 
If > \iiii^ suSjeei or doctrine is delivered with more brevity, all the various 
i-xi^T'.-i! must oc (lilixf*nlly collated, and the doctrine elicited from them. 
!it .>. (leicription are the numerous predictions, &c. relative to the future 
i**p.TH-8s of mankind, connected with the removal of the Jewish economy, 
I t tltc cutivcrston of \\\p Gentiles to the Christian religion. 
Kit thc> use of ilu-$ parallelism will more fully appear from one or two 
1 trance j. liet uj then compare Gal. vi. 15. wifb 6aL v. 6. 1 Cor. Tii. 19. 
CJor. V. 17. and Rom. ii. 2J, 29. In the former passage we read, In Christ 
t-MtLM neither eiratrnciiion availeth any thing not undrcumciaion, but 
nctr creature, or rather [there is^ a nete creation. In Gal. v. 6. the 
lo^tle had briedy delivered the same doctrine in ti^e following terms: In 
l-imr Jeitu neither eirctimciaion availeth any thing, nor uneireumciaionf 
uf fuith that wtrketh by love. — 1 Cor. vii. 19. Circumcision is nothing, nor 
n i rcumciiiun, hut the keeping of the commandments of Ood. — 2 Cor. v. 17. 
*h»T»/urK if any man be in Christy he is a nets creeUuret or more correctly, 
h>>re is] a new creation: old tfUngs have passed away ; behold.' all things 
re beromi' neie. — Rom.ii. 28, 29. He is not a Jew that is one outwardly, 
•'. he is not a genuine member of the church of Gpd who has only an out- 
.' ird profession : neither is that circumcision which is outward in theJUsh. 
i-i* hf is a Jew, a true member of the church of God, which ts one 
t tmrd'y, nnd cireumdsionis that qf tht heart, in the spirit^ and not in the 
ttt-r : whose praise is not of men, but of Ood. From these passages it is 
u i.'it ihit what Saint Haul, in Gal. vl. IS. terms a new creature, or 
'rnti ni, he in Gal. v. 6. denominates /at <A that worketh by love; and iu 
<; ir. vit. V). keeping the commandments of God. From this collation of 
i>;>«a»s, ihen, we perceive, that what the aoostle intends by a neterrea/ure 
: n>"r creation, is ihe entire conversion of the heart from sin to God : and 
! «r Ht'Mu is the proper work of an .\U-wise and Almighty Being, so this 
■1 r >i inge of heart, soul, and life, which takes place under the ministra- 
j I of the Gospel, is cflfrtcted by the jKJWcr and crace of God, and is evl- 
M) 'f^-i iiy that faith and obedience which are indispensably necessary to 
1 C!ir<<i^n!; in order to salvation !* 

A^.-Ofi : in 2 Cor. i. 21. God is said to have anointed us: the parallel 
t '.\ec, where this expression is so explained as to give an idea of the 
itix inten'i>>d, is I John ii. 20., where true Christians are said to have an 
Hc.'ion from the Holy One, and to know all things ; and in t. 27. the same 
n-rnti'n ' U said to teach all things. Now, if the effect of this unction be 
I', we shniilii know all thins^i, the anointing will be wiiatever brings know- 
•Iso to us, and therefore teaching. From this comparison of passases, 
•Tpfore, we l#»am that by unction and anointing is intended the Holy I 
/^rit. wlioxe oflic is to teach all things, and to guide us into all truth (John 
V. 26. and xvi. 13); and whose gifts and graces are diffused throughout 
e church of Christ, and imparted to every living member of it. For his 
istances are equally necessary to all, to Ihe learned as well as the 
iI<^arne(L to teaciiers as well as to hearers: he it is that enlightens our 
'mt]<. purifies our hearts, and inclines our wills, not only beginning but 
1 frying on anit perfecting a new and spiritual life in our souls. The 
rpr'^<<fion in v. 26. andve know all things, is not to be understood in the 
rvp.^t sense, but must be limited to those things which are necessary to 
IvHtion. These every true Christian not only knows speculatively — that 
Ut^ not only has a notion of them in his mind— but he has also a practical 
id •experimental knowledge and taste of them, which isproductiveof holy 
>efiif?nrp. This inestimable gift was purchased by tne sufTcrings and 
'ath of Christ, who is hers styled the Juoly Or*e. The words in v. 27. artd 
' nfi^'l not that any man should teach you, cannot be intended to set 

t .Mori AoroAses Hermeneutic'OP, tom. i. p. 96. Sec also Macknight and 
sou vn the texts above cited. 



aside all outward teaching; bat their mesntaig (s, ehher that ye usiNt 

the teaching of snv of those sotlchrists and miss teachers mentioasdfan 
▼arious parts of this epistle^ or that ye need not that any one should teach* 
you how to judge of those deceivers and their doctrines. 

I 4. Besides verbal and leal parallelisms, there is a thiid' 
species partaking of the nature of both, and which is of equal 
importance for imderstandinpr the Scriptures : this has beea 
teimed uparaJkUtm ofmtmSara : it consists chiefly in a cer* 
tain equality, resemblance, or parallelism, between the mem* 
hers of each period ; so that in two lines, or members of the 
same period, things shall answer to things, and words to 
words, as if fitted to each other by a kind of rule or measure. 

The nature of this kind of parallelism, which is the srand 
characteristic of the poetical style of the Hebrews, Deing 
fully •considered in a subsequent chapter,' a few examples of 
its utility as a hermeneutical aid will only be necessary in 
this place. 

In the poetical parts of the Old Testament, it sometimes 
happens that, in the alternate quatrain, the third line forms 
a continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second. Bishop Lowth has ^ven a striking example of this 
variety of parallelism in h^ nmeteenth pnelection, from Dent, 
xxxii. 42. But as itsdistinguishing feature is not tiiere sofi 
ciently noted. Bishop Jebb adopts the following translation 
of Mr. Parkhurst:-— 

' I will mske mine arrows drank with bk)od ; 
And my sword shall devour flesh : 
With the blood of the slain and the captive ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy. 

That is, reducing the stanza to a simple quatrain :— 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood : 
With the blood of the slain and the captive : 
And mv sword shall devour flesh ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy. 

Again^ — 

From without the sword shall destroy ; 

And hi the inmost apartments terror ; 
Both the young man and the virgin : 

The suckling, with the man of gray hairs. 

DeuL Jizxil. 2Bk 

** The youths and i^irgins," says Bishop Jebb, *' let out of 
doors by the vigour and buoyancy natural at their time of life* 
fidl victims to the swoid in the streets of the city : while infancy 
and old age, confined by helplessness and decrepitude to the 
inner chambers of the house, perish there by fear before the sword 
can reach them.*' 

Mr. Green, in his " Poetical Parts of the Old Testament trans- 
lated," obsenres that there is a similar hyperbaton in Isa. xxxiv. 
6. And Dr. Hales reduces to a similar form that lemarkable 
prophecy, Gen. xlix. 10. : — 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah ; 

Nor a scribe of his offspring ; 
Until Shiloh shall come ; 

And [until] to him a congregation of peoples. 

''That is, according to Dr. Hales, the sceptre, or cm\ govern- 
ment, shall not depart, till the coming or birth of Shiloh ; and 
the scribe, or expounder of the law, intimating ecclesiasCical re- 
gimen, sball not depart, or cease, until there shall be formed a 
congregation of people, a church of Christian worshippers from 
various nations; the former branch of this prophecy was fulfilled, 
when Augustus made his enrolment preparatory to the census 
throughout Judsa and Galilee ; thereby degrading Judsa to a 
Roman province : the latter branch was fulfilled at the sacking 
of Jerusalem by Titus ; when the temple was destroyed, and the 
Jewish ritual abolished."' 

By the application of this parallelism of members, Bishep 
Jebb has thrown considerable light upon a difficult passage 
in the eighty-fourth psalm, which he considers as an thlro 
verted paralleliam .•— 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee : 
The passengers, in whose hearts are thy ways^ 
In the valley of Baca make it a spring, 
The rain also flileth the pools ; 
They go from strength to strength ; 
He shall appear before God in Zion. 

Psal. btzziv. 5—7. 

** The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as 
constructively parallel, and as affording a conlinuout sense : the 
intermediate four lines may be' accounted parenthetical ; the 
second, constructively parallel with the fifth ; and the third with 
the fourth. The first line seems to contain the character of a 
confirmed proficient in religion, — hia strength u in God ; the 

a See Bonk IL Chap. II. infra. 

s Jebb'a Sacred Literature, pp. 30, 31. 
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sixth line, to describe his final beatification, — he thall appear 
before Ood in Zion, The intermediate quatrain may be re- 
garded as descriptive of the intermediate course pursued by those 
who desire to be good and happy : they are passengers, but they 
know their destination, and they long for it ; at a distance firom 
the tomple (the mystical ** sapientum templa serena"), they are 
anxious to arrive there ; the very highways to Jerusalem are In 
their heart. And what is the consequence 1 Affectum smooths 
all difficulties ; the parched and sandy desert becomes a nch well- 
watered valley; and they cheerfully advance from strength to 
strength ; from one degree of virtuous proficiency to another/'i 

One or two examples more will show the great importance 
of appljrinj^r the poetical parallelism to the study of tiie New 
Testament : — 

ai9nfA.Xwrpi««/t(iir«i Ti(( (ofifC TOU OiOtf : 
tt» rt{t a^veiiiir mv cvermv tv mvrttg' 
Stm ri(v 9rmfi»Tt9 mg Rspfix( •utmv. 

Being darkened in the nnderstanding ; 

Being alienated from itie life of God 
Through the ignorance which is in them ; 

Through the blindness of their hearts. 

Eph. iv. la 

That is, adjusting their parallelism :— - 

Being darlcened in the understanding, 
Through the ignorance wliich is in them ; 
Being alienated from the life of Ood, 
Through the bUndness of their hearts. 

Again,-^ 

i^vw«-«iv yap, irt irfOf mvrouf Ti|v 9rapsCftX.i|» awf 
xai m^tvTii aurcy, a«-i|X.^or. 

And they sought to seize him ; 

And they feared the people ; 
For they knew, that against them he spake the parable ; 

And having left him, they departed. 

Mark xU. IZ 

I*hat is, adiustingthe parallelism, and giring the particle tuu, 
the three aifferent senses which Dr. Henry Owen has ob- 
serFed that it bears io this passage : — 

And they sought to seize him ; 

For they knew, that against them he vpake the parable ; 

But they feared the people ; 

Therefore, having left him, they departed* 



5* As it requires particular attention and much practice in 
order to distinguish the different species of parallelisms, — 
especially the sententious or poetical parallelism, — ^the fol- 
lowing hints are offered to the biblical student in tiie hope of 
enabling him to avail himself of them, and advantageously 
to apply them to the interpretation of the Scriptures : — 

(1.) Ascertain the primary meaning of the paetage under 
eomideration. 

In 1 Cor. iv. 5. we read, Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, teho both will bring to light the hidden thingt of darknestf and teiU 
make manifest the counaeia ^ the hearts. Now nere Is a parallelism of 
members, but the fundamentiu meaning is, that Ood judge* the eounaela of 
men ; he therefore juds^es without respect of persons, and with unerring 
impartiality. The apostle's design was to show that it is impossible for men 
to perceive and judge the counsels of one another. Thus again, words are 
also construed with words, and things with things, in ordei that an enu- 
meration may be made of the species, kinds, or parts of the wliole ; as in 
the divine ode of the Virgin Mary contained in Luke i. 46-65., in which the 
specific displays of divine power are enumerated. (Sod kath put down the 
proudt but exaUeth them qf love degree, Ac. The diligent reader will 
observe, that this place describes the power of God, in whose bands is the 
distribution of prosperitv and adversity ; and that all these parts or species 
are, in an exposition, to bo joined together with tlie proposition exhibiting 
the genus or kind^ viz. that prosperity and adversity are in the hand of the 
Almighty. 

(2.) Although the Sacred Scriptures ^ prikarilt coming 
from Oody are perfectly consistent t and harmonize throughout/ 

> Sacred Literature, p. 65. In p. 56. Bishop Jebb has given a passage 
from Euthymius's Commentary on Psal. Ixxxiv. 7. which is so truly beau- 
tiful, that we cannot help inserting it. E« Sv¥mfnmt i«« iwm/ttp' i^ «^«tii( 

KMi OvTwf «» r»vTfi( nc ixi<vi;v '■p«*»a-To»T»t, ttv»Bnv99rmi wpoj m* nxpspit- 
trtv SvvafH¥ St t»|» apiTifv iti*Ki9-$v^ if <T%vp«voievrav rer ^iTiOvra avr^v 

" From Strength to strength ; from virtue to virtue: for example, from low- 
liness of mind to motirninx ; from mourning to contrition ; and thus advanc- 
ing from one attainment to another, they shall ascend the summit of the 
mountain. The palmist calls virtue strength, because it makes him strong 
who attains it."—" Perhaps," the learned prelate remarks, " each grada- 
tion of goodness may be accounted, as it were, a fortress or stronghold 
upon the way : a secure stage In the pilgrimage of virtue." 

• Jebb's Sacred Literature, p. 198. This elegant critic has thrown more 
nght than all the commentators extant on that very obscure passage, Matt 
XV. 3— -6. by exliibiting it in the form of an introverted parqiJlelism (see pp. 
944—218.) ; and also on that very dilficult portion of the New Testament— 
the song of Zacharias (Luke i. 67—79.), by dividing it according to the 
yoeUcal parvUelism. See itecred Literature, pp. 400-417. 



yet, as they were sxcomARixT vritten by rjjerent ouf&srt, n 
various topics, and in Afferent styles, those b^oks and parts 
of books are, in the first instance, to be compared, -which wcrr 
composed by the same author, in the same language, and n s 
parallel subject, 

[l] Thus, by comparing Psal. xxxviii. 10. with I Sam. Jdv. 2B, 27. (in vh.:li 
Jonathan havhig taken aome honey for his refreshment ia^aid to b»e tad 
Am eyes enlightened^ we shall readily apprehend the force of the yssj^Mt 
complaint, that the Ught of his eyes veas gome from him : tor the ey«» f i 

gerson in good health are so strong, sm to sparkle with the rayaof 1^ ite 
lU upon them ; whereas, when the consttiutioo is worn by kng sicksea, 
or broken bv f rief, the eyes lose their vigour and bnUiancy, and m turn 
of incipient bhndness, the light gradually mis the eyes. In like msuBer : 
we compare I Tbess. v. S3, with Jude, verse 19. we shall find tfaatih« tfsri 
mentioned in the former passage, does not denote any third cwuutji::. 
part of man, distinct from the soul and body, but that it meaoatbe tpx.:*! 
strength bestowed, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, in onr rracnaa 
and sanctification ; for the apostle Jude, speaking of Iklse teechen. *- 
scribes them as sensualj not HAvura tbb sfout, that is as penoc* ate- 
doned to follow their own evil wayi^ unrenewed and unsanctified bj Ae 
Hol^ Spirit 

(ii.l But the propriety of this canon will particularly appear, if we e« 
paire the parallel passages of the same author, in preference to every ccte 
sacred writer. For instance, in Rom. Hi. 2i. Samt Paul, when treaaci: -J 
our justification in the sight of (Sod, says, that we are justified freely Ifim 
grace ; now that this is to be understood of the free &voar of God tcv s^ 
us, and not of any quality wrought in us, is evident from Eph. ii..4, 5 2Taa. 
i. 9. and Tit iii. 6. 7. in which passages our salvation by Jesus Cbn.-c a 
expressly ascribed to the great lore wherewith God loved m*— 16 hit an 
purpose and grace— and to his mercy and grace. 

(3.) Besides the kindred dialects, much assietance tsm he 
derived, in studying the parallelisms of Scripture, from a dii^ 
gent comparison of the Greek Septvagint version vitA the 
JWw Testament g as the latter was very frequently cited by 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, and xeas constantly used in (Am; 
synagogues during the apostolic age, as veil aebytke GeutHe 
converts to Judaism. 

Thus the force of our Saviour's expression In Lake xiL42. (^NriDg a par 
tion of meat rtrc^iTpiot in due season) will best appear if we ccwptre £ 
with the Septuagint version of Gen. xlvii. 1, 2., where vre are said tfeat 
Joseph (when Pharaoh had constituted him intendant- general (A'tftjC 
supplied his father and his brothers, and all his father's hoasebr^d, mh. « 
certain portion of com for each person: irtTo^iTfif «-*Tev, the xrn a 

f>ression used by St. Luke. It was usual tor the stewards of grnt b^1>i 
n ancient times, to measure out to each slave his allotted portioe sf t-on 
every month. Again, in Luke xv. 13- the younger son is said to har* rds 
his journey into afar counlrv, miniiftna-tv i*i z«^sv ^sk^kp ; as nfre*- 
sion, Grotius remarks, which is singularly appropriate : for in ih^ Sr|r« 

S'nt version of PsaL Ixxiii. 27. those who have wilfully cast off* Lb« frir • 
od are said A»«xp«v**» •"'• rtv ei*u (;«uTew(, to withdraw themfielves tfc: 
from God. 

(4.) Whenever the mind is struck with asiy reeemhfanrr^ 

in the first place consider whether it m a true reeewnblamct. 

and whether the passages are suficiently similar g that is, wtt 

only whether the same word, bttt also the same tktsig, amswen 

together, in order to form a safe Judgment concerning it. 

It often happens that one word has several disdact meanings, one <rf«te: 
obtains in one place, and one in another place. When, tlierefore, «(P3 
of such various meanings present themselves, all those paasoirev Ta eit 
they occur are not to be immediately considered as paraud, unlr»s *i>M 
have a similar power. Thus, if any one were to compare JoHaah n. I* 
(where mention is made of the goord which came up in a night, aad ^- 
ished in a night, and which in the original Hebrew is termed the ac**-** 
mght) with 1 Thess. v. 6., where Christians are called, not chiUren ei'ce 
night, but children qf the day, it would be a spurioos paiaUeL 

(5.) Where two parallel passages present thewseetrts^ ^ 

clearer and more copious place must be selected t» ilbus^-ett 

one that is more briefly and obscurely expressed. 

The force and meaning of a word can never be ascertained froBD a^^ 
passage ; but if there be a second passage on the same subject, we btt» i 
criterion by which to ascertain the writer's meaning. Or, if we eo^i^ 
the subject discussed by him, we shall find that he has in one part ton^i'H 
very slightly on topics which are elsewhere more fUlly expnme>d «ad - 
which he has ociiued nothing that could more copiously iOustxafte ib« ibr- 
mer place. In avai2:ne ourselves^ therefore, of a parallel passnire to aim} 
date any part of the inspired writings, it is evident tliat the clearer plare^ 
and Oiose which treat more fully on a subject, are to be concidere<d kb ck 
damental passages, by which others are to be lllostraled. Thus, in H^an 
xii. 4. there is an allusion to the patriarch Jacob's wrestling with an u:r! 
of Ood ; now this place would be extremely obscure, if the whole )a«^ 
of that transaction were not more amply related in Gen. xxxii. 34—31. 

(6.) Other things being equal, a nearer parallel ie prefereh^ 

to one that is more remote 

If a writer elsewhere repeat the same forms of speech, and also <fiaca» 
in another part a subject which he has bnt slightly touched in one nlace ^ 
is belter to explain that place from the same writer, than fnxn paxahH pst 
sages collected from others. But where a writer supplies nothing by wfesr^ 
to Illustrate himself, recourse must in that case be had to such aswrr* 
contemporary with him, or nearly so, and firom their compontioos sls^ 

Kassages are to be collected. Thus Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Am* 
aving been nearly contemporary with each other, and having ant-nnl p*- 
dictions relative to nearljr the same events, mutoslly elucidate each o^ art. 
as the prophecy of Ezekiel iUustrales tltat of Jeremiah, and Tier T*r»l 
This rule will apply generally, unless the more remote writer ifefo 
obscure places better, or continue and adorn the subject < " 



(7.) JV*o assistance is to be derived frem simitar fiae^iges 
the sense of which is uncertain. 
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For if such paaagea be cited to explain another that is obacare, they 
will be of oo use whiAever, however nuiilar thejr loaj be, bat equally ob- 
scure. It is to Uttle purpose, therefore, to accamolate similar passaxea 
where the same name ofa tree, plaot, herb, Ac. is mentioned, and espe- 
cially where there is no note or mark attached to it; for several of the 

'rds, beasts, Sahea, trees, plants, precious ttones^ and musical Instru- 
nienls, mentioned in the Scnptures, are eUher unknown to us, or caimot 
now be precisely distinguished. ^ 

(8.) The exercise o/comparieon ehould be often repeated, 

"To the observance of the principles above stated, frequent practice 

-nust be added, so that the interpreter may eaaily discern what passsges 

are similar, and how he may rightly compaze them, uid judge of them. 

It will be very useful, here, to consult good interpreters, not only of the 

Scriptures, but of profane authors ; that where they carry these principles 

hito practice, and plainly make a right and skilful application of them, we 

may learn to imitate them, by attentively conaidering tho manner in which 

they attain to the understanding of things which are obscure or ambiguous. 

ByjreqMntly renewing this exercise, we may learn to go in the same path 

in which they have travelled 

"The books of the New Testament present more inducement to repeat 
:his exercise very frequently, than any other books. For (1.) They are 
>f all books the most important. (2.) They are not only all of the same idiom 
n general but they have reference to the same subject, viz. the develope- 
nent of Chnstianity. They originated, too, from contemporary writers, 
)os:sies5ed of views, feelings, and languages that were alike. Hence com- 
ttrison has more force in illustrating the New Testament, than in the illus- 
ration of either Greek or Latin authors ; manv of whom, that agreed with 
!ach other in all the circumsstances just stated, cannot be found. But (3.) 
To aU who admit that the same Holy Spirit guided the authors of the New 
Testament, and that their views of religion, in consequence of this, moat 
lave been harmonious, the inducement to comparison of various parts 
in'.i passages with each other, in order to obtain a correct view of tho 
(hole, must be vtry great ; and the additional force of the evidence arising 
roin comparison, on account of the really harmonious views of the writers, 
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make this exercise an imperious duty of every theologian. ''* 



Many parallel pattages thould be compared. 



"To compare one pas.<«age only is often insufficient, whether you are 
'ntl«avouring to find the uaus loquendi by the aid of parallel passages, or 
>y testimony derived from the nature of the subject and from examples. 
:|>t>r'idlly is this the case, when we are investigating the sense of words 
t%M have a complex or generic meaning, made up of various paris. In 
*iM case, comparisons should be made from numerous passages, until we 
>ercf^ive that wliat we are seeking is fully and entirely discovered. 

'Suppose the word a^Km; occurs in a particular passage, where you are 
loubtful what sense should be applied to it. First, you call to mind, that 
na-ne \nA generic word, having several meanings related to each other, 
>ut fitill diverse, as sfiecies under the genus. You wish to determine how 
ri.uiy speciet of meaning xirr i; has ; and in order to accomplish this, many 
iiss.iso^s where it la used must be compared, in order that you may know 
>-yi^ih**r all the species are found. This beini^ done, you proceed to com- 
rtre thom with the passage under investigation, and see which will fit it. 
k!)! in this way all generic words must be mvestigatcd, before the generic 
Jfa can be dctermmed."* 

(10.) It toill be of great uae to collect and reduce into alpha- 

etical order all those similar passages in v/dch the same forms 

f speech occur y and the same things are proposed in a diffe^ 

ent order of narration: but care must be taken to avoid the 

c cumulation of numerous passages that are parallel to each 

thtrr informs of speech, or in things rohich are of themselves 

/ear and certain ; for such accumulationB of parallel places 

avour more of a specious display of learning than real 1ltili^^.^ 

The best and moat certain help by which to find out parallel passages is, 
ia€]uestionabIy, the diligent and attentive perusal of the Scriptures, re- 
peat cd after short intervals of time, and accompanied by the committal 
>f the most difficult passages to writing, together with such other passages 
.!9 are either similar in words or in things, and which tend to throw any 
jcht on obscure places. But, in instituting such parallelismfl, care must 

ia!ct>n not to multiply references unnecessarily for mere shew rather 
lan Utr th^'ir practical utility, and also that they do not violate the analogy 
f faith. For instance, Rom. iii. 28. and James ii. Idl. are not in every rc- 
[vt^cf p^irallfl to each other ; because in the fonner passage Saint Paul 

treating of justification in the sight of Qod—ek doctrine which numerous 
w-iS3.iit*& of Scripture most clearly testify to be by faith alone; whereas 
41 nt James is speakini; of justification in the sight of men^ who form their 
ici^iaent of a man by bis works. 

The method here indicated is the only effectual way by 
rhic!i to ascertain parallel words and phrases, as well as 
arallelisms of things: it will indeed require a considerable 
onion of time and study, which every one may not perhaps 
p able to grive; but individuals thus circumstanced may 
ivantageously facilitate their researches by having recourse 
» editions of the Bible with parallel references, and to Con- 
:>rdance8.* 

• See some instances of this observation in Mr. Pilkington's "Remarks 

1 s#»vrral Passages of Scripture," pp. 83—90. 

« Stuart's Elements of Inierprefalion, p. 40. ■ Ibid. p. 41. 

« Moms in Erufsti Inst Interpret. Nov. Test tom. I. pp. 97—110. Bauer, 
erin. rfar.r. pp. 163—174. J. B. Carpzov. Primre Lines Herra. Sacr. pp. 
. — 17. Pfci/f.»r, Hermeneut Sacr. c. xi. Franckii Pr.'elect. Hermencut. 
>. 93. ^t seq. 153. et s^q. Rambach, Inst. Herm. Sacras, pp. 362— 3S4. G51, 
-J. ; also his Exercit. Herm. ^»p. 209—219. J. E. PfelfrtT, Inst. Herm. 
10 r. pp. 27S — 305. Jahnii Enchiridion Herm. Generalis, pp. SI— 94. ; and 
tilailenius's Inatifntiones ExegeticsB, pp. 399—406. Scheefer, Institutiones 
•ripturlaticje, pars ii. pp. 77—84. Dr. Gerard's Institutes of Biblical 
ritiriam, pp. 14&— 157. Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. Idl— IM. 
Ii>#>r, Inst. Herm. Nov. Test. pp. 132—136. 

> Fr)r an account of the principal editions of the Bible with Parallel 
<tr<*rcii=«*s, see the Biblioorafhioal Aivbmdix to the second Volume, 
vRT I Chap. L Sect. VI. ( 3. ; and for Concordances, see Past U. Cuaf. 
!. Sbot. I. 



Observations on the respective merits of the several ancient 
versions. — Rules for consulting them to the best advantage. 

Of the Ancient Versions of the Holy Scriptures, and their 
uses in sacred criticism, an account has already been given 
in pages 362 — ^280. 286, 287. and it may here be remarked, 
that, to those who are able to consult them, these versions 
afford a very valuable aid in the interpretation of the Bible : 
for they were the works of men, who enjoyed several 
advantages above the moderns, for understanding the original 
languages and the phraseolo^ of Scripture. One or two 
instances will illustrate the propriety of this remark. * 

1. In the first promulgation of the Gospel to mankind (Gren. 
iii. 15.)', God said to the serpent that beguiled our first parents, 
,And 1 -mil put enmity betveen thee and the vfomanj and 
between thy seed and her seed, and IT (that is, the seed of the 
woman, as our authorized translation rightly expounds it) shall 
bruise thy head^ and thou shalt bruise his heel. But in the 
Anglo-Rombh version, after the Latin Vulgate (which has ipsa 
conteret caput tuum)^ it is rendered, Shb shall bruise his head, 
as if a woman should do it ; which the Romanists interpreting 
of the Virgin Maiy, ascribe to her this great victory and triumph 
over sin and Satin, and are taught to say in their addresses to her, 
" Adoro el benedico sanctissimos pedes tuos, quihus antiqui 
serpentis caput calc&sti" that is, " I adore and bless thy most 
holy feet, whereby thou hast bruised the head of the old serpent," 
That this rendering of the Romanists is erroneous, is proved by 
the Septuagint Greek version, by the Chaldee paraphrase, and by 
the Syriac version, all of which ref^r the pronoim IT to the seed 
of the woman, and not to the woman herself.^ 

2. As the expression breaking bread, mentioned in Acts ii. 
46., ordinarily means taking food in the Jewish idiom, some ex 
positors have understood that expression in this sense ; but the 
old Syiiac version, executed towards the close of the first or early 
in the second century, renders it breaking of the Eucharist, 
We are justified, therefore, in referring the term to the celebration 
of the Lord*s supper among the first Christians {xat omcf) in a 
house appropriated to that purpose. 

In applying ancient versions, as an auxiliary, to the 
interpretation of Scripture, it is material to observe, that, 
since no version can be absolutely free from error, we ought 
not to rely implicitly on any one translation : but, if it be 
practicable, the aid of the cognate dialects should be united 
with reference to a version, m order that, by a comparison 
of both these helps, we may arrive at the knowledge of the 
genuine readings and meanings. From inattention to this 
obvious caution, many eminent men have at different times 
ascribed to particular versions a degree of authority to which 
they were by no means entitled. Thus, by many of the 
fathers, the Alexandrian interpreters were accounted to be 
divinely inspired, and consequently free from the possibility 
of mistake ; a similar opinion was held by various eminent 
modern critics, particularly by Isaac Vossius, who asserted 
the Septuagint to be preferable to the Hebrew text, and to be 
absolutely free from error ! The Church of Rome has fallen 
into the like mistake with respect to the Vulgate or Latin 
version, which the Council of frent declared to be the only 
authentic translation. 

Ftirther, versions of versions^ that is, those translations 
which were not maae immediately from the Hebrew Old 
Testament, or from the Greek New Testament, are of no 
authority in determinin? either the genuine text or meaning 
of the original, but only of that version firom which they 
were taken. This remark applies particularly to the Anglo- 
Saxon, Old English, Spanisn, French, and German transla- 
tions, whether of the Old or New Testament ; which, being 
made before the sixteenth century, were executed immediately 
from the Latin : and subset^uently, even in those examples 
where they are unanimous m a reading, their united voices 
are of no more authority than that of the Latin version alone.^ 
In all cases, therefore, which require the aid of a version, 
either for the purpose of criticism or interpretation, recourse 
must be had to those translations which, being more ancient 
or better executed, are preferable to every other. And in this 
view the following will be found most deserving of attention, 
not only as uniting the two qualifications of antiquity and 

• Bp. Beveridge's Worica, vol. ii. p. 193. vol. Ir. pp. 233, 231. Agler 
Proph«tie8 concernant i^wi» Christ ct I'Egliac, pp. 2t3, 244 
1 Michaelia, voL ii. p. 3. 
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excellence, but alsd as being more general ly accessible to 
students, being for t3ie most part comprised in the Polvglott 
fiibles,' wbicb are to be found in almost every public Horary. 

I. The Mexandrian Version is confessedly the most ancient, 
and, with all its errors and imperfections, contains very much 
<bat is bigbly yaluable, and on this account it has been used 
%y aeaily alf the more ancient interpreters. With the Sep- 

.tuagiat should be consulted the fragments of the translations 
exeeuted by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotioo, and also 
tie fifth, sixth, and seventh versions. The version of Aouila, 
*n paitio«lar, exhibits a diction similar to that of the New 
1 fstamsBt, as he was not verj remote from the s^e of ihe 
apostles ; and he has some thmgs which may be orespecial 
use 4n the interpretation of the New Testament. The version 
of Symmachus is also a valuable bermene itic aid ; as, by 
translating into pure Greek, he has facilitated: the (ind.erstandf- 
'ng of Hebrew. 

II. The Si/riae Peschito^ whose fidelity \s a version, in- 
dependently of the excellence of its style, has received tiiie 
highest commendations from Michael is, is particularly ser- 
viceable for the interpretation of the New Testament. > Nor 
is its value inferior in the interpretation of the Old Testament 
*^ Of all the ancient versions," says a living critic, " the 
Syriac is the most uniformly faithful and accurate; and as the 
language so nearly resembles the Hebrew, its value can 
•carcely be estimated too hig;h."' 

III. The Laiin Vulgate^ with the exception of the Psalms, 
d€««"rved)y claims the third place. 

1 W The IbrefUfiw, or Chaldee Paraphrases, though un- 
equally executeo, contain many things that aie exce^ngly 
useful, and necessary to be known, especial]}^ the paraphrases 
if Jooathaa Ben Uzziel ; they not only contribute essentially 
to the understanding of many difficult passages in the Old 
. Testament, but also throw much light on the interpretation 
of the New Testament, as well as atford much advantage in 
arguing with the Jews, becaust^ they almost invariably view 
Uie prophecies in the same light as Christians do, as referring 
t^^ tnc Messiah.^ Extracts from them are to be found in 
i.il the larger commentaries, and also in the works of Dr. 
Liffhtfoot. • ^ 

V, The Jewish AntiquHies of Joseph us (of whose writings 
some account is given in page 346. infra) maybe reckoned 
nmon^ the ancient versions : for though, on some occasions, 
he followed the Se])tuagint, yet he derived his representations 
of sacred history chiefly from the Hebrew Text, as is evident 
hy his abandoning the sense of that vereion in very many 
places. With regard to these he is an evidence of great 
authority, for he is more ancient than the other translators, 
except the Alexandrine or Septuagiut ; the Chaldee was his 
vernacular dialect ; and as he was a learned priest, and sub- 
sequently a commander of an army in Galilee during the war 
with the Romans, he was well versed in all ecclesiastical, 
■jivil, and military matters. His readers, however, will find 
it necessary, not rashly to give credence to all his statements, 
especially such as are warped in favour of his own nation, or 
even of the heathens, or such as represent the temple of 
Solomon by a description taken from that of Herod.* 

VI. The other versions made immediately firom the Hebrew 
and Greek originals follow next in order, particularly the 
Arabic translations of the Old Testament: bat no certain 
dependence can be placed, as an authority, on the Latin 
translations of the Oriental veraions, which are printed in the 
Polyglott Bibles. 

It will not however be necessary to consult ancient veraions, 
except in passages that are really difficult, or unless a par- 
ticular examination of Ihem be instituted for some special 
object of inquiry. In this case not one or two veraions merely 
should be consulted, but every veraion that is accessible 
should be referred to : and all such places should be com- 
pared together as are parallel^ that is, those passages in which 
the same word or the same form of spealring respectively 
occure ; and, where any thing worthy of preservation ofifere 
itself, it will materially facilitate future studies to note it 
either in an interleaved fiible, or, which perhaps is preferable, 
in an interleaved Lexicon. This practice will not only enable 
the biblical student to discover and correctly to appreciate 
the genius of a veraion, and the ability, or the reverse, with 

1 On the critical use of the Syriac ▼ersion, (he reader mav consult O. B. 
Winer's Coinjncntatlo de Versioais N. T. SyriaceB Usu Ciitico camd insti- 
(nendo. ErtanfraP, \9QA. 

• Mr. Holden's Translation of the Book of Proverbs, p. cviii. 

• HaniUtoD'8 Introd. to Ileb. Script, p. 192. 

« Jahn*B Introduction, by Prof. TurDer, p. JOS. Muitfipg^ Brevlt Expo. 
•!tio Critices Vet. Foed pp. 12S— 129 



which it may be executed ; but it will also supply \a^ 
important helps for the interpretation of Scriptate. As. 
however, some of the ancient veraions have beeo altered r^ 
interpolated in many places, great caxe must be taken % 
distinguish the mo(iem amendments from the genuine toi 
of the original ancient translator. The Tarious excell'm v: 
cordances that are extant will afford great assistance in fisdb 
out such parallel words or phrases. 

In order to ascertain how far the ancient TersioosiepiHrn 
correctly the meaning of Hebrew or Greek words, tae igi. 
lowing rules will be found useful : — 

1. That meaning u to be taken and received at tktti^ 
one, vfhich all the vereion* give to a vord, and vhich it «^ 
confirmed by the kindred dialect*. 

Because, the number of testimonies worthy of eredit being m trvs 
possible, there csd be no room left lor doubu 

S. Jill thooe eigmficationt, formerly given to Hebrev v«r4 

are to be coneidered at correctly given^ vhich the Septm^tg 

or other Greek translators express by the same oramilarG*'^ 

vords, although no trace of such meaning appear in aaj 0> 

ental language : 

For, as no doubt can be entertained of the dilifence ud icnf l-« 
learning of those translators, who can presume to uiea.«arr iht m^ c v 
ousness of the Arabic, Syriac, and other Oriental lajiguases bj 'l-. ^« 
books which in our time are extant in those lantoaxes i stnct ci oG-iisc 
ignorant as to suppose that all the riches of the Greek aod Lua ^.i»f, 
are comprised in the very numerous remains of classical ktmart ivh 
which our age happily abounds. With re^rd to the NevTtJti.viv. ■ -j 
cases where the sense Is not affected by different reatfinfi, or rr ' pn?!^- 
tor might have taken them for synonymous, the erideoceof er«fiuiiro- 
scripts is to be preferred to that of an ancient version. Tb« acQ*- in- 
ference is due to the manuscripts wherein the translator h3i(iv.!if''vn:'j 
that appeared of little importance, or a passage in the Greek tinvl < 
attended with a difficulty which the translator was unable \i' Dj'.-.f, »i 
therefore either omiUed or altered according to the arbitrar;!t;auic 
his own judgment."* 

3. Where the versions differ in fijcing the senst •/ a siri, 

the more ancient onest being executed vith the greatran 

and skillj are in the first place to be consuUedf andfrtjertd 

to all others : 

For, the nearer a translator approaches te the time when the • nan 
language was vernacular, we may readily infer thst he has expn^ts^ri 
so much the greater fidelity the true signification of words, Both prsv 
and proper, as well as those which are derivattve and UwisiatnL Tir- 
are, noweven some cases In which ancient versions are of loarr «?b»' ' 
than the orisinal itself Most of the translations of the New Te-£»% 
noticed in the preceding pages, surpass In anilquUy the ddffi ^i 
manuscripts now extant: "and they lead to a discover/ of ttie reata 
in the very ancient manuscript that was used by the transistor ijT-j 
means, rather than from the aid of our Greek manuscript*, M&* 
which is prior to the fourth or fifth century, we arrive al the censi r.v 
ledge, that the ancient writings have been transmitted froottbe eci'it^ 
the present age without material alteration ; and that our pre«rB.' '^r. . 
we except the passages that are rendered doubtfhl by an oprratwi'^ • 
readings, is the same which proceeded from the hand» «/ tee v»^ 
Whenever the reading can be precisely determined, which tbr \nstt>' 
found in his Greek manuscript, the version is of equal autbnfi7«rM 
manuscript of that period : but as It is sometimes dlfficnlt u> sMcrr -^ 
absolute certainty, great cautloD Is necessary in collecting n»ik?^'- 
the ancient versions."* 

4. wf meaning given to a Vford by only one wjws.;* 

vided this be a good one^ is by no means to be rejected; tSf 

dally if it agree vith the author^s design and the 9rigTtj\^ 

discourse : 

For, It is possible that the force and meaning of a wonl t^rnVj* ' 
known to all other translators, and no trace of it be di»covfra>+' i 
kindred dialects, and yet that it should be preserved and uvrx.'^'' 
posterity by one version. This remark applies chiefly to ihi«f '* ' 
translator has tiie best opportunity of understaodBng from local ^^ 
circumstances. Thus the Alexandrine Interpreters are the irAd ^ 
testimony for every thing related in the Old Testament cmctmni L^ " 
while others, who were natives of Palestine, and perhaps dee; T^' 
in Jewish literature, are the best guides we can ibUow in whalem'.i(v^ 
to that country, t 

6. Lastly, •* Those versions^ of the J^Te-w Testannt''* 
-which the Greek is rendered -word for wordy and tke i<i* 
of the original^ though harsh and often unmeamnfr " ^**' 
language, are still retained in a translationj are sfmtrftJei 
in point of criticism than those -which express the *ffl«« * 
original in a manner mor^ suitable to the language o» ft 
translator^ 

The value of the latter, as fcr as regards their critical tppBf*^^ i 
creases in proportion as the translator aR«>nds to purity and eW^r;' -^ 
of course deviates from his original : but their worth is ftreater injr - 
respects, as they are not only read with more pleasure, but nod-^ ' 



s Mlchaelis, vol. II. p. 3. _ • l^ P. -, ,yj. 

t Jahn, InlroducU ad Vet Feed pp. 116-122. Ficfet, po«|r2^ -^ 
tienne, torn. I. pp. 151, 152. Bauer, Henn. Sacr. pjk 14*pU'ii "; 
J. P. Carpzov, Pnm. Lin. Herm. pp. 62—65. BmcsU, lost- lolcrp y> 

B67. Morns in Brocsll, torn. i. pp. 130, 131. Stuart's Elementt. p?j^ 
erard's Institutes, pp- 107—111. Bishop Uwth's Isaiah, vol i rPg"^, 
— xc. Bvo. ed. Pfeifler, Herm. Sac. c. 14. (Op. loov u. pp »* '^ 
Arlgler, HormeneuUca Biblica, pp. 102- -107. 
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^neral with creater ease. By means of the former we dlscoTcr the words 
r the originu, and even their arrangement ;— but the latter are of no use 
I deciding en the authenticity of a reading, if the various readings of the 
sissagea m question make no altenuion in the sense. No translation is 
ture literal tnan the PhUoxenian (or New) Syrlac, and none, therefore, 
•ads to a more accurate discovery of the text in the ancient manuscript 
hence that version was taken ; but, setting this advantage aside, the Old 
y riac is of much greater value than the New.> 



I 3. SCHOLIASTS AND OLOSSOCIRAPHSRS. 

. J^ature •/ SchoUa. — ^11. And of GtoMarieM.-^TO., Euletfir 
connUiing them t9 athmntage in the interpretatUn of the 
Scripture$^ 

Wc haye already stated that scholiasts and glossographers 
flford direct testimonies for finding out or fixing the meaning 
f words : it now remains that we oriefly notice the nature of 
le assistance to be deriyed from these nelps. 

I. ScHOUA are short notices on ancient authors, and are of 
xo \dnd9—exegetical or explanatory, and grammatical. The 
>nDer briefly explains the sense of passages, and are, in fact, 
species of commentary ; the latter, which are here to be 
^nsidered, illustrate the force and meaning of %vorda by other 
'ords which are better known. Such scholia are extant on 
lost of the ancient classics, as Homer, Thucydides, Sopho- 
Ips, Aristophanes, Horace, Juyenal, Persius, &c. &c. 

On the Old Testament, we belieye, there are no ancient 
"holia extant : but on the New Testament there are seyeral 
i»l lections, which present themseWes under three classes. 

I . Scholia taken from the toritinga of the Greek fathero, 
rho in their homilies and commentaries have often briefly ex- 
lained the force of particular words. 

The homilies of Chrysoatom, in particular, abound vrith these 8cho> 
i. ; and from his works, as well as those of Ori^en and other fathers, the 
tore modera Greeks have extracted what thoae illustrious men had 
,»nr ist^Iy stated relative to the meaning of words. Similar grammatical 
K posit ions, omitting whatever was rhetorical and doctrinal, have been 
>|]f?rtetl from Chrysostom by Theodoret in a commentary on the four- 
^en Epistles of Saint Paul ; bv Theophjriact, in an indiflerent commentary 
n the four Evangelists; and, to. mention no more, by Euthymius in a 
riiilar commentary executed with better judgment. There are extant 
imterous cotleetkina of this kind of explanations, made from the writings 
r the fliers, and known by the appellation of Ca/encB,* which follow the 
rder of the books comprised in the New Testament. Many such scholia 
ave been published by Maithaai in his edition of the New Testament. 

S. Scholia, written either in the margin, within the text, or 
t the end of mamucripto. 

Many of this description have been published separately by Wetstein In 
i*> note9 lo his elaborate edition of the Greek Testament, and particularly 
y Matttiaii in bis edition of the New Testament already noticed. 

3. .indent Scholia, which are aUo exegetical or explanatory ; 
zeae, in iactyare short commentaries, and, thereforsi are discussed 
'tfra, in the Appendix to the second volume. 

II. A Glossary difiers from a Lexicon in this respect, th&t 
he former treats only of words that really require expla- 
lation, while the latter gives the general meaning of words. 
The authors of the most ancient Glossaries are Hesychius, 
iuidas, Phavorinus, Photins, and Cyril of Alexandria. The 
elebrated Emesti selected from the first three of tliese writ- 
rs, and also .from the Etymohgieon Magnum, whatever 
elated to the New Testament, and published the result of his 
^searches at Leip8ic,in 1786, in two octayo volumes ; from 
k'hich Schleusner has extracted the most valuable matter, 
nd inserted it in his well known and excellent Greek Lexi- 
on to the New Testament. 

UI. In estimating the value of scholiasts and glosso- 
Tsphers, and also the weight of their testimony, for ascer- 
iining the force and meaning of words, it is of importance 
> consider, first, whether they wrote from their own know- 
^dge of the language, and have given us the result of their 
wn learning, or whether they compiled from others. Almost 
U the, scholia now extant are compiled from Chrysostom, 
)rigen, or some other fathers of the third and fourth cen- 
jries ; if the scholiast have compiled from good authorities, 
is labours haye a claim to our attention. 

In proportion, therefore, to the learning of a scholiast (and 
ie same remark will equally apply to the glossographer), he 
ecomes the more deserving of our confidence : but tnis point 
an only be determined by daily and constant use. 'Hie 
ireek fathers, for instance, are admirable interpreters of the 
4ew Testament, being intimately acquainted with its lan- 

* Michaelis'a Introduction, vol. ii. p. 3. 

« See an account of the principal Catena, in the BiauoGBAFmoAL Ap- 
SMDQc to the second Volume, Part IX. Chap. V. Sect m. f 1. 
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guage; notwithstanding they are sometimes mistaken in the 
exposition of its Hebraisms. But the Latin fathers, many 
of whom were but indifferently skilled in Hebrew and 
Greek, are less to be depended on, and are, in f^t, only 
wretched interpreters of comparatively ill-executed versions 
Again, our confidence in a scholiast, or in the author of a 
glossary, increases in proportion to his antiquity, at least in 
ue explanation of every thing concerning ancient history, 
rites, or ciyil life. But, in investigating the foice and 
meaning of words, the antiquity of scholia and glossariea 
proyes nothing ; as their authors are liable to error, notwith- 
standing they liyed near the time when the author flourished, 
whose writings tliey profess to elucidate. It not unfrequently 
happens that a more ree^ interpreter, availing himself of au 
former helps, perceiyes the force of words much better than 
one that is more ancient, and is consequently enabled to elicit 
the sense more correctly. The result, therefore, of our inquiry 
into the relative value of scholiasts and compilers of glos- 
saries is, that in perusing their labours, we must examine 
them for ourselves, and form our judgment accordingly, 
whether they haye succeeded, or failed, in their attempts to 
explain an author.' 



$ 4. ON «THE TESTIMONY OF FOREIGNERS WHO HAVE 
ACQUIRED A LANGUAGE. 

I. Importance of thia tettimony. — ^11. Mulct for applying it to 
the interpretation of the Scripturet* 

The testimony of those who, though foreigners, have 
acquired a language, are an important help for ascertaining 
the C/sus LoquentS, Thus, the writings of Philo and Jo- 
sephus, who were Jews, and also those of the Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus, may be used to illustrate the meaning pf Greek 
words ; because, sQthough foreigners, they well understood 
the Greek language. The productions of those Mnriters, 
indeed, whom oy way of distinction we commonly term 
Pagan Writers, are in various ways highly deservmg the 
attention of the biblical student, for the confirmation they 
afford of the leading facts recorded in the sacred yolume, and 
especially of the aoctrines, institutions, and facts, upon 
wnich Christianity is founded, or to which its records indi- 
rectly relate. *^ Indeed it may not be unreasonably presumed, 
that the writings of Pagan antiquity have been providentially 
preserved with peculiar regard to this great object, since, 
notwithstanding numerous productions of past ages hsve 
perished, sufficient remains are still possessed, to unite the 
cause of heathen literature with that of religion, and to ren- 
der the one subservient to the interests of the other."^ 
* Of the value of the heathen writings in thus confirming 
the credibility of the Scriptures, yery numerous instances have 
been giyen in the early part of this yolume. We have there 
seen that the heathen writings substantiate, by an independent 
and collateral report, many of the events, and the accom- 
plishment of many of the prophecies recorded by the inspired 
writers ; and that they establish the accuracy of many inci- 
dental circumstances which are interspersed throughout the 
Scriptures. "Above all, by the gradually perverted represen 
tations which they give of revealed doctnnes, and institutions, 
they attest the actusd conununication of such truth from time 
to time; and pay the tribute of experience to the wisdom and 
necessity of a vmtten revelation.'* Valuable as these testi- 
monies, from the works of heathen authors, confessedly are, 
their uses are not confined to the confirmation of Scripture 
facte; they also frequently contribute to elucidate the phrase- 
ology of the sacred writers. Two or three instances will 
illustrate this remark. 

1. Pagan writer* use words and phrases coincident xvith, 
or analogous to, those of the sacred writers, whose meaning 
they enable ut to ascertain, or show us the force and propriety 
of their expressions. 

Thus, the sentiment and imaf e of the prophet Isaiah, 

On what part will ye smite again, will ye add correction 1 , 

The whole head la sick, and the whole heart faint : 

Isa. 1.5. Bp. Lowth's Translation. 

Are exaedr the same with diose of Ovid, who, dftplorlnf his exile to Atticne. 
says that be is wounded by the continual strokes of fortune, so thai there 
Is no space left in him for another wound : 



■ Mori Acroaaes, torn. 1. pp. 110—130. Arigler, Hermeneotica Biblic% 
pp.66. 115—119. .^ , ,.. 11. 

* Bp. Grsy's Oonneotioa of Sacred and Proftne Lkeratore, vol I. p. & 
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— — Efo eontinuo fortims vutncror ictu : 
Vixque babet in nobia jam nova plan locum. 

Ovm, EpiBt. ez ronto. lib. ii. ep. vil. 41, 42. 

• 

But tbe propbet's sentiment and image are still more strikingly illna- 
tratad hr tbe following ezpreasiTe line of Euripides, tbe great force and 
effect or whicb Longinus ascribes to its close and compressed stmcturei 
analogous to tbe sense whicb it expresses. 

TiAw SMKwv in' %' euxir* irtf* iirn ritfi). 

I am full of miseries : there is no room for more. 

Eurip. Here. Furens, ▼. 1316.t 

S. Pagan vritert often employ the tame imageo with the 
eacred, to at to throw light on their import, andgeneraUy to 
oet off their euperior excellence. 

Thus, the same evangelical prophet, when predictinc the blessed effects 
that should flow fromtbe estaBlisament of the Messiah's kingdomj says, 

They shsU beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into prunlng-books : 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 

'- il.4. 



The same prediction occurs in the same words, in Micah It. 2. The 
description or well-establiabed peace (Bp. Lowth remarks) by the image 
of beating their noorda into pUntghtharee, and their opeart into pruning- 
hooka, is very poetical. The Roman jpoets have employed the same image. 
Thus Marthu nas an epigxtun (lib. av. ep. ziv.) enUtled Falx e* enss— tbe 
sword converted into a pruning-hook. 



The prophet Joel has reversed this image, and applied it to war previdl- 
Ing over peace. 

Beat your ploughshares into swords^ 
And your prunlng-hooks into spears. 

Joel ill. 10. 

And so has tbe prince of the Boman poets : 

Non uUus aratro 
Dignushonos: squalent abductis arva cokmia^ 
Et cnrvsB rigidom ftlees conllantur in ensem. 

VoMBL, Oeorg . lib. L 606— 60a 

Dishononr'd lies the ]dough : the banished swains 
Are hurried from the uncultivated plains ; 
The sickles into barbarous swords are beat.* 

Additional examples, finely illustrative of the above remark, ma^ be seen 
In Bishop Lowth's notes on Isa. viii. 6—8. xi. 6—8. xx. xxix. 4, o. xxzii. 2. 
xlv. 2. and xlix. 2. 

The following cautions will be usefal in applying the pro- 
ductions of the Greek and Latin writers to the ascertaining 
of the USU8 loquendi, 

1. The pro&ne writers are not to be promiscuously used. 

8. We must observe in what sense each of the Greek writen 
uses the expression which occun in the New Testament, in 
what places, in what manner, and in what kind of writings. 

3. We aie not to seek illustration from profime authon of 
those passages and expressions, which may more properly be 
explained fih>m Jewish sources. 

4. Nor are we to expect from them sn explanation of those 
expressions which sie peculiar to the Christian systsm. 

6. They are not to be consulted with a view of proving the 
entire purity of the style of the sacred writers ; nor that the 
rules, which (it may be found) they observed, should be applied 
in all cases to determine the sense of the sacred penmen. 

6. It is not sufficient, when a single word in a phrase used in 
the New Testament is'found in profime writers, to prove that the 
latter may (voperly be dted as an illustration of the former. 

7. Some Greek authors may be more advantageously compared 
with certain writers of the New Testament than with others, as 
Thucydides with Saint Paul ; and particular modes of expression 
may be more happily illustrated from some authors than from 
others. 

8. Some of the Greek writers may, to a certain extent, be 
applied to the illustration, not only of the language, but also of 
the ideas and subjects, of the sacred writers. Tl^ however, 
must be done with the greatest cautioiL^ 

The great benefit which is to be derived from Jewish and 
Heathen profane authors, in elucidating the Scriptures, is 
excellently illustrated by the Rev. Dr. Gray [now Bishop of 
Bristol], m his 

** Connection between the Sacred Writings and the Literature 
of Jewiah and Heathen Authons particularly that of the Classi- 
cal Ages, illustrated." London, 1819, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Grotius and other commentators have incidentally applied 
the productions of the classical writers to the elucidation of 
the Bible : but no one has done so much in this department 

t Longinns, de Sublim. c. 40. Bp. Lowth's Isaiah, vol. U. p. 9. 

• Lowth's laaiab, vol. ii. p. 29. 

• BecUl Monoframxnata Benneneutices NoviTest. pp. 148; 149 



of sacred literature^ as Eisner, Raphelios, and Kypke, of 
whose publicatioi[is an account is given in the Bibliognpliica 
Appendix to the second Volume. 



SECTION U. 

IKDIBBOT ■nnnilOlflES FOR ABCIBTAimNO THE 0819 

LOQITENDI. 

Thx ueua loquendi cannot always be found with snffider 
certainty by those dired means which hare been discus^' 
in the preceding section. Proper evidence is sometiv 
wanting ; sometimes usage is Tariable or inconstant, eveok 
the same age or in the same writer ; or there is an smbiRi) 
of language, or of grammatical forms ; or an obscurity caitn 
the thing or subject treated of; or novelty of language occcn 
or a neglect of the ueus loquendi, which sometimes happev 
even in the most careful writers. Other means must, tbab 
fore, be used, by which the true sense can be elicited. Thee 
indirect means it is the object of the present section to ^ 
and to illustrate. 



§ 1. OF THX coirrazT. 

1. The Context defined and ilhutrated.—T!L BtJafwinu' 

tigating the Context. 

1. Anotrcr most important assistance, for inTesti^8iiQ| 
the meaning of words and phrases, is the consider^Uosn 
the Context, or the companson of the preceding and sabse 
quent parts of a discourse. 

1. If we analyze the words of an author, snd take flua out 
of their proper series, they may be so distorted as to men uj 
thing but what he intended to express. Since, tberefiDie, wxiii 
have several meanings, and consequently, are to be taken is ii> 
rious acceptations, a careful coneideration oftheprecethgoji 
oubtequent parta will enable ua to determine that aigmfcedn, 
wftether literal or figurative, which ia beat adapted t9 thi ^ 
aage in queation. 

A few instances will illustrate this subject, and shov n 
only the advantage, but also the necessity, of attendinf it 
the context. 

(1.) it has been questioned whether those vrords of the prophet KkB!! 
(1 Kings zxii. l&X €h andproaper.for the Lord ahaU dtUttr H (tac>x 
into the hand of the kingt are to be understood afflrmaiively iKixisf^ 
their apparent meaning, or are to be taken in an ironical ud cflcsvi 
sense 1 Tliat they are to be understood in the latter sense, the cctf j^t. 
tion of the context will plainly show, l>oth from the pn^ei'i stfeSK. 
and from the prophetic denunciation afterwards made by him. Hfs*' 
may be inferred that some sort of ironical feature accomjpaoiedMivOa!:! 
prediction, which circumstance ought to be borne in mindbytbe aU'F' 
ter of Scripture.^ 

(2.) Further, there ia a dliTerence of opinion whether the addressof k« 
wife (Job ii. 9.) is to be understood in a cood sense, ai BkaH(ti uti^^ 
glory to) God, and die, or in a different ^gnification, Cuth Gtd, atii'. 
as it is rendered in our authorized version. Circumstances sho« i^'* 
last is (he proper meaning ; because as yet Job had not sinord «/i : < 
lips, and, consequently, his wife had no ground for charging liiai«lt» 
dulicing a yain opinion of bis integrity. 

0.) Job xIL Whether tlie leviathan is a whale or a crocodile hi v 
divided the iudgment of commentators. That the latter BDimal '» itff =''^' 
is evident from the circumstances described in tbe e<mtexi,wfajrb»ir^ 
rably agree with the crocodile, but can in no respect be aniiinS '■& !J 
wbale : for instance, ch. xli. 17, Ac. relative to the hardness orLis$kb.i3^ 
V. 13—16. concerning hia teeth and impenetrable scales. 

(4.) Once more, it has been doubted whether our Lord's comotvi '»« 
discipIeiL to provide neither gold nor ailver in their pureea (Matt, x 9-\ ^ 
a rule or perpetual observation. That it was only a temporary co<utf | 
is evident from the preceding and subsequent parts of the chapter, v^- 
prove that particuiajr mission to have be«i only a temporary «ie ; •»-» 
as they were to go for a short Ume through Jndes, snd then to rrtun^ 
Jesus, he therefore forbade them to talce any thing that would reliniui 
progress. 

2. The context of a diacourae or book in the Scripturei^os^ 

compriae either one verae, a few veraea, entire periodt w « 

tiona, entire chaptera, or whole booka. 

Thus, if 1 Cor. x. 16. be the passage under examfaiation, the V^*^ 
and subsequent parts of the epistle, which bekxiE lo H, are the tr*\ 
ninth, and tenth chapters. If Isa. ii. be the chapter In qnesiJoii, tw r«tk 
must not stop at the end of it, biU continue hi.s perusal to the t*^^^"J.^ 
of ch. III. ; for these tofrether form one subject ir aiKumeDt of prftfcJ* 
in which the prophet is announcing to hu countrymen the ^J^'^1^ 
their deliverance and return fh>m the Babylonish captivity. Thtsff? 
pordon ought, therefore, to be read at once, in order to apprcbeiw w 
the prophet's meanini^. In like manner, the verses from v. i^- ^^^; 
to the end of ch. liii. form a new and entire section relative to tbf "f- 
ings of the Messiah. Here, then, Is a vrrong division of chapters, to « ^^ 

• See a further Olustrallon of this passage in Vol t p. 19 ^ 
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K> re^mrd should be nxM In examining Ihe context of a book. Ch. U. oujtht 
o hicliKie V. 12. of cli. lii., nnti ch. lii. ought to commence at v. 13. and be 
;oiiiinufd to the end of ch. Ii:i. In like manner, the lint verne of the 
ounh chapter of 8aint Faul'n Epistle to the Colossiana ought to be joined 
c ihe third chapter . the «hghtesc attention to this point will enable a dili- 
sent Btudent to add numerous other examples. 

3. Sometimet a beok of Scripture campntet only one tub- 
Jed or argument^ in vkich cote the "whole of it tniut be refer- 
red to precedent* and nibtequentOt and ought to be conndered 
together. 

Of this description is Saint Paul's Epistle to the Ephestans. which con- 
4istif of two parts, doctrinal and practical. The design of the doctrinal 
oortion is to show, that although there was a difference between Jewish 

d Gentile betiovers, inasmuch as the former enjoyed a priority of time 
n noinr of expecting and aclcnowledging Christ, and ihrougn the free grace 
•f God they were a church or congregation of belicTers beiore the Gentiles ; 
et that now, the latter are become partakers of the same grace with them, 
nd being thus admitted to this communion of grace, every real distinction 
etween them is abolishetl ; and, tlierefore, that both Jews and Gentiles 
>gt'ther, form one body of the churcti under one head, even Jesus Christ. 
|ther special doctrines, indeed, are incidentally mentioned ; but these arc 
ither adduced to explain and enforce the principal doctrine, or they are 
e rived from it. The practical part or exhortation, which naturally flows 
'om the doctrine inculcated, is concord and peace between Jew and 6en- 
1^ which the apostle enforc«»s with great beauty and energy. ^ 
To this head may also be referred the Psalms, each of which being sepa- 
it<>d from the other, and having no connection with the preceding or 
jtlowing Psalm, for the most part comprises a distinct and entire subiect. 
Tiai some of tbe Psalms have been divided, and forcibly disjoined, which 
isf ht to have remained united, and to have formed one ode, is evident as 
i'li from tbe application of sacred criticism as from the subject-matter, 
tir- nuffiAcr of the Psalms by no means corresponds, either in manuscripts 
r in rhe ancient vendons. Thus, in some manuscripts, the first and second 
.'aiiiiH are not reckoned at all, while in others the former is considered as 
> rt of the second Psalm : that they are two distinct compositions, is 
^ i I' nt from a comparison of the subject-matter of each Psalm. In the 
rst pMlm the characters of the pious man and the sinner, as well as their 
if{>«^rtive ends, are contrasted: the second Psalm is prophetic of the 
U'ssiah's exaltation. The ninth and tenth Psalms are united together in 
>»• ."^ptUHgiiU version ; while the hundred and sixteenth and hundred and 
>rry-»«»vent>i are each divided into two. The argument which pervades 
1^ t^>rt y-flecond and forty-third Psalms plalnlv shows that they are properly 
ut one divine ixle, and are, therefore, rightly joined together in many 
i-<.nu!$criptr., although they occur as separate compostUons in all our 
nn'.cd editions.* 

II. In examining the context of a passage, it will be de- 
irable, 

1 . To inveotigate each -word of enery paooage : and a$ the 
onnection ia formed by pakticles, theae should ahoayo receive 
hat oignijication vhich the oubject^matter and context require. 

The Hebrew Concordances of Noldius and Taylor, and also Glassius's 
t)tl<>tos;ta Sacra.* will materially assist in ascertaining the force of the 
[rbrow particle^ ; as will the elaborate work of Hoogeveen on the subiect 
f thft Greek particlps.« Further, where particles are wanting, as they 
3inntimc:( arc, it is only by examming the argument and context that we 
aft ri);htly supply them. For instance, the conditional conjunction Is 
i>iiictiinrs wantmg, as in Gen. xlii. 38.. and [if] miach^fbnfaU him by the 
•at/, • in Exod. iv. 23. and [if] lAou re/tue to let him go. Particles of com- 
Lirison aliio are frequently wanting, as in Gen. xvi. 12., he will be a wild 
t i/i ; literally, he will he a wild asa mail, that is, [like] a wild as*. How 
ppropriately this description was given to the descendants of Ishmael, will 
f-aiitly appear by comparing the character of the wild ass in Job xxxix. 
- "i. with the wandering, lawless, and freebooting lives of the Arabs of the 
J.'sortj aa portrayed by all travellers. Psal. xi. 1. Flee [as] aparrow* to 
rnw moftntain. Psal. xii. 6. ^V^e words of the Lord are pure words, [as] 
ilrrr tried in a furnace of earth. Isaiah \x. 18. They shall mount up [as 
>r like] the ascending of smoke. Similar examples occur in the New Tes- 
iinent ; as in John v. 17. My father worketh hitherto^ and I work : that is, 
s my Father worketh hKherto, so also do I woric together with him. 
otnorimes particles are wantine both at the beginning and end of a sentence: 
ills Job xxiv. 19. [As] drought and heat consume the anow: so doth the 
rare those which have tinned. Jer. xvii. 11. [As] the partridge aitteth 
n eeg.<i, and hatcheth not ; [so] he that getteth rtchea and not by right, &c. 
ftjfurrous similar instances occur in the book of Job, and especially in the 
roverbs; where, it is but justice to our admirable authorized version to 
M. that the particles omitted are properly supplied in Italic characters, and 
ms complete the sense. 

2. Examine the entire passage vith minute attention. 

Sometimes a sinsrle passage will require a whole chapter, or several of 
le preceding and following chapters, or even the entire book, to be pe- 
i.wd, and that not once or twice, bat several times. The advantage of 
lis practice will be very great: because, as the same thing is freqiientlj 
."ired ntorc briefly in the former part of a book, which ia more clearly 
id fullf explained in the subsequent pinion, such a perusal will render 

« Moldenhaweri Inrro<]uctio ad MbrosVet. et Nov. Foederis, p. 307. Pro- 
S9nr Pranck's Guide tn the Reading of the Scriptures, translated by Mr. 
icquea, p. 178. (1st edit.) 

« Ther are considered, and translated «« one Psalm, by Bishop Horsley. 
*e his Version of the Psalms, vol. i. pp. 110—114. and the notes. 
» See particularly, tract v. — viii. on adverbs, prepositions, and conjunc* 
:>ns. tom. i. pp. 961—536. ed. Dnthii. 

* II»»ofiev«*en, I>octrinaParticularnmGra»canim, 2voI«. 4to. 17fi9. Though 
eatins; "f Gre*»k paniclr>s generally, this elaborate work incidentally ilium- 
ates a creat number of pn.ssagi*8 in tho NewTeRtament. A valuable ahridg. 
lent of it. with the notes of varioos literati, was published by Professor 
rhnlz at Leipsic in 1806, which has been handsomely reprinted at Glasgow, 
tn. 0eo also Dr. Macknight on the Epistles, vol. i. essay 4. f 74., to the end 
r that esssT. 

> Pnrver rightlj supplies it, and renders the TMSsare thus, and ahould 
^ath h^faU him tn the tray : fn the authorized English version the con> 
anc'ioii andlo omitted; and the conditional ifio properly supplied. 



every thing plain to the meanest capacity. For instance, that otberwiM 
difficult passage, Rom. ix. 18. Thsr^ore hath he mercy on whom hs will 
have mercy t ind whom he will he hardeneth^ will become perfectly clear 
by a close examination of the context, beginning at verse 18. of chap, vtil., 
and reading n the end of tbe eleventh chapter ; this portion of tlic epistle 
being most intimately connected. Disregarding this simple and all but 
self-evident canon, some expositors have explained 1 Pet. ii. 6. as meaning 
that certain persons were aba<duiely appointed to destruction ; a notion, 
not only contradicting the whole tenor of Scripture, but also repugnant to 
every idea which we are there taught to entertain or the mercy and justice 
of God. An attentive consideration of the context and of the proper 
punctuation of the passage alluded to (tor the most ancient manuscnpcs 
nave scarcely any points), would have prevente<i them from giving so re- 

fmlsive an interpretation. The first epistle of Peter (it should be recoi- 
ected) was addressed to believing Jewa.* After congratulating them on 
their happiness in being called to the glorious privileges and hopes of the 
Gospel, he takes occasion to expatiate upon the sublime manner in which 
it was introduce<l, both by the prophets and apostles ; and having enforced 
his general exhortations to watchfulness, Ac. by an afllecting renresentap 
lion of our relation to God, our redemption by the precious olood of 
Christ, the vanity of all worldly enioymeuts» and the excellence and per- 
petuity of the Gospel dispensation (ch. i. throughont) ;— he proceeds 
(ii. 1—12.) to urge them* by a representation of their Christian privileges, 
to receive the word of God with meekness, to continue in the exercise or 
laith in Christ as the great foundation of their eternal hopes, and to main- 
tain such an exemplary conduct as might adorn his Gospel among the 
unconverted Gentiles. Where/ore, says he, in consideration of tbe ever- 
lasting permanency and invariable certainty of the word of God, laying 
aaide au malice, and all guile, and h^pocriaiea, and enviea, and all evtl- 
speakings, which are so conirarv to its benevolent design, with all sim- 
plicity, aa new-born babesf* (or infants), who are regenerated bv divine 
grace, desire the sincere miUc of the word, that ye may grow thereby [unto 
siUvaiion],* since [or seeing that] you have taated that the Lord is gra- 
cioua. To whom coming as unto a bring atone, disallowed indeed ofmeut 
but chosen of God^ and precious. Ye also (who believe), as living stones 
are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifUes hy Jesus Christ. ( Wherefore also it ia contained in the Scrip- 
ture, Behold I lay in Sion a chief corner-atone, elect, precioua ; and no 
that believeth on it (confldeth in it) ehall not confounded, or ashamed). 
Unto Yoxt, Iher^ore, who bbubvx, he ia precious ; but unto them that 
D18BSUBVB, siriioevrt,* the atone which the buildera diaallowed, the «ai*M 
ia become the head of the corner, and a atona of atumbling, and a rocP 
of offence. They disbbubvimo thb word (tw x.0/9. •wttiovwrtfYtbatiM the 
word of the Gospel, which contains this testimony, atumble at this corner- 
stone, whereunto they were appointed. But yb (believers, who rest yonr 
salvation on it) are a choaen generation, a royal prieathoodt a peeuHar 
people, Ac. Ac. Hence, it is evident, that the meaning of I Pet. ii. 8. is not, 
that Ood had ordained them to disobedience (for in that ease their obe- 
dience would have been impossible, and their disobedience would have 
been no sin) : but that Ood, the righteous judge of all the earih, had ap- 
pointed, or decreed, that destruction and eternal perdition should be tbe 
punishment of such disbelieving persona who wilfully rejected all tbe 
evidenoes that Jesus Christ was the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 
The mode of pointing above adopted, is that proposed by Drs. John Tavlor, 
Doddridge, and Maclcnight, ana recognised by Oriesbach In his crtttcal 
edition of the Greek Testament, and is manifeirtly required by tbe context. 

8. A iftroe or paosage must not be connected -with a remote 
context, unUoo the loiter agree better rsith it than a nearer 
context. 



• See this proved, it\fra, Vol. II. p. 361. 

1 This expression very emphatically denotes those who are newly cob> 
▼erted or regenerated, as the apostle had said (I Pet. i. 23.) the believing 
Jews were, through the incorruptible word of God. It is well known thai 
tbe ancient Jewish rabbles styled new proselytes to their religion, littU 
children and new-bom babea ; and Peter, who was a Jew, very natural^ 
adopts the same phraseology, when writing to Jewish converts to th« 
Gospel. 

• These words [unto salvation, f<; o-wnipiav], though omitted in tba 
common printed editions, are^by Oriesbach, inserted in the text, of which 
thsyform an integral part. They are found in the Codices Alexandrinus, 
Vancanus, and EphremI (the three oldest manuscripts extant) ; in thirtr* 
nine others of good authority, though of less antiquity ; and also in tbe Old 
Syriac, the Philoxenian (or later) Syriac, the Arabic edited by Erpenius^ 
the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Vulgate versions, and are 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, Orlgen, Cyril, Joannes Damascenua, and 
Theophylact, among the Gre^k Fathers ; and by the Latin Fathers, Je 
rome. Rufinus, Augustine, Gildas, Cassiodorus, and the venerable Bede. 
This reading is, therefore, undoubtedly genuine, and is of great importance. 
It shows the reason trAy the believing Jews were regenerated, and alsa 
why they were to desire the unadulterated doctrines of the Gospel, viz 
that they might thereby increase, or grow up, unto salvation. TTiis was 
the end they should always have in view ; and nothing could so effectually 
promote this end, as contmually receiving the pure truth of God, praying 
for the fulfilment of its promises, and acting under its dictates. 

• The verb svkSi^ (whence the particle MsruSouvTic) and Its derivatlTe 
substantive airt*inm, sienify such a disbeKtf, as constitutes Ihe party 
guiky of obstinacv, or wilful refusal to credit a doctrine or narrative. In 
the New Testament it ia spfciaUy used concerning those who obstinatelv 
perfu.st in rejecting the doctrine of the Gospel, regardless of aU the evl- 
dencos that accompanied it. Thus, in John iH. 36. <»«-n5»» t*» «i>, he that 
disbelieveth the Son is opposed to Aim that believeth on the Son, r^ 
irtftvawTt it( Tov uisv. So in Acts xiv. 2., those Jews teAo stirred up the 
Gentiles, and made them evil affected towardnthe brethren, are termed 01 
mirttiovvK UvXtutt, the disbelieving (or, as it is not ill rendered in our au- 
thorized version), the unbelieving or wilfully Incredulous Jews, who are 
opposed to the great multitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks, wkc 
believed, xnivrxt. (verse 1 ) The same verb is found in Acts xvii. 6. and 
xix. 9. Rom. xl. 3i\ 31. and 1 Pet. ill. 1. (Or,), In which last place Saint Peter 
exhorts wives, who bcliev»«d the Gospel, to be In subjection to their hus- 
bands, that If sny, -wnfowe-f t<>» xoyw, disbelieve the word, they may 
also without the word be tarn over to the Gospel, b» the exemplarv csa^ 
veraaiion of the irivea. The lexicographer, Buidas ,bb cited by Scbleus- 
ner, tn voce, to whom we are chiefly indebted for this note), eonsldera 
mir§titi9 as synonvmons vrith ««-ir««v. Ak-mShv Jsthhj- ««-ifiiv. 

For examples, fn which the derivative sabstanthre mwninu meam disbo* 
lief, or contempt of the Christian ds^trine, see flchlueraer's Lezicon. 
swvoee. 
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Thus, Rom. ii 16., although it makei a f:>od Mnse if conneeted with the 
precediD^ verse, noAkes a much better when Jofaied with verse i2. (the 
intermediate verses being read parenthetically as in the authorized ver- 
flioii) ; and tliis shows it to be the true and proper context. 

4. Examine vfhether the vriter y^rUinuei hit discourse, lest 
tse suppose him to make a transition to another argument, 
vhen, in fact, he is prosecuting the same topic. 

Roji. V. 12. will furnish an iUnstFBtion of this remariE. From that verse 
^ the end of the chapter Balnt Paul produces a strong argument to prove, 
that as all men stood m need of the srace of God in Christ to redeem them 
from their sins, so this grace has oeen afforded equally to all, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. To perceive the full force, therefore, of the apostle's 
concludon, we must read the oonlintealion of this argument from verse 12. 
to the close of the chapter. 

6. The parentheses rohich occur in the sacred writings 
should be particularly regarded: but no parenthesis should 
be interposed loithout sufficient retuon, 

Bometimes the grammatical constractioii, with which a sen- 
tence begins, is interrupted ; and is again resumed by the writer 
after a larger or shorter digression. This is termed a parenthesis. 

Parentheses being contrary to the genius and structure of the 
Hebrew language, are, comparatively, of rare occurrence in the 
Old Testament In fact, as there is no sign whatever for it in 
Hebrew, the sense only can determine when it is to be used. 

The nrophetic writings, indeed, contain interruptions and interlocutions, 
particularly those of Jeremiah ; out we have an example of a real paren- 
thesis in Zech. vii. 7. The Jewish captives had sent to inquire of the pro- 
phet, whether their fasting should be continued on account of the burning 
of the temple, and the assassination of Gedaliah; after a considerable 
digression, out closelv connected with the question proposed, the prophet 
at length replies, in ch. viii. 19., that the season formerly devoted to fasting 
should soon be spent in joy and gladness. The intermediate verses, there- 
. fore, from ch. vu. 4. to ch. viii. 17., are obviously parenthetical, though not 
9 marked as such in any of the modem vernons which we have had an 
opportunity to examine. 

A remarkable instance of complicated parenthetic expression occurs in 
Dan. viii. 2. And I saw in viaion (jand \pken I saw I was in Sfhuhan)f 
and I sate ( I tttu then by the watera of Ulai), and I lifted up my eyes, and 
saw and beheld! 4cc. See other instances in Gen. xxiv. 10. 2Chron. xxxii. 
9. Exod. xii. 16. Psal. xlv. 6. Isa. lii. 14.» 

In the New Testament, however, parentheses are frequent, 
especially in the writings of St Paul ; who, after making 
numerous digressions (all of them appropriate to, and illustra- 
tive of, his main subject), returns to the topic which he had 
begun to discuss. They are generally introduced in the follow- 
ing manner .— 

(i.) Where the parenthesis is sbokt, it is inserted ipitkout hesitation 
between two clauses which are grammatically connected^ and then after 
the conclusion of the parenthesis y the latter clause proceeds, as if no inter- 
ruption had tokenplace. Thus : — 

I. In Acts 1. 15. Peter. . . .said {the number of names together was about 
an hundred and twenty^nv t« e^xe;, &c.). Men and brethren^ dEC. 

II. Rom. viii. 19—21. The application of the parenthesis will render this 
very difficult passage perfectly easy. 7%e earnest expectation of the crea- 
tion waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of Qoa : (for the creation, 
ym^. ,, .iixTKrie. ., .wasmade subject tovanity, notwillingly, butby reason 
of him who subjected it) in hope that the creation itself also shall be deli- 
vered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God.* 

iii. 1 Cor. XV. 62. At the last trump : (for the trumpet shaU sound 

and we shall be changed; r»Kirtyyty»f, &c.) for this corruptible mtut 
put on ineorruption, &c. 

Similar parentheses occur in 2 Cor. vi. 2. x. 3, 4. Gal. ii. 8. A parpnthesis 
of considerable length is in this way iuserted in Rom. ii. 13— Id. In cases 
of this kind the parenthesis is commonly indicated by the particles ti, yap, 
Ac. at its commencement. See the examples above adduced, and Rom. i. 
20. XV. 3., and Heb. vii. 20, &c. 

C2.) when the parenthesis is lonqbb, the principal word or words of the 
preceding clause are repeated, with or without variation, after the paren- 
thesis. 

i. 1 Cor. viii. 1—4. Now as touching things offered unto idols (we know 
that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth uj), but charity edi/ieth^ 

&c as concerning those things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols) 

toe know that an idol is nothing, &c. Similar instances occur in John vi. 
22— M. Eph. ii. 1—5. 13—19. and Rev. iii. 8—10. : and the observant student 
of the New Testament will easily be enabled to supply other examples.* 

Another instance of the parenthesis we have in Phil. i. 27. to chap. ii. 16. 
inclusive : in which the apostle discusses a subject, the proposition of which 
is contained in ch. i. 27. : and afterwards in ch. ii. 17. he returns to the 
topic which he had been treating in the preceding chapter. " In conformity 
with this statement wc find (ch. i. 23.), tliat Saint Paul says, he is influenced 
by two things— a desire both of life and death ; but he knows not which 
of these to choose. Death is the most desirable to himself; but the welfare 
of the Philippians requires rather that he may be spared a little longer ; 
and, having (his confidence, he is assured that his life will be lengthened, 
and that he shall see them again in person. Then, after the interruption 
which his discourse had received, he proceeds (ch. ii. 17.) as follows :■» 

» Stuart's Heb. Gram. » 2M. p. 335. 

» Those who are acquainted with the original language will, on conside- 
ration, easily perceive the justice of the above translation. For the reasons 
on which it is founded, and for an able elucidation of the whole passage, 
see Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel by the Rev. Thomas White," 
sermon xx. pp. 363—380. Griesbach, and after him Vater, has printed in 
a parenthesis only the middle clause of verse 20. (" not willingly, but by 
reason of him who subjected it") ; which ceitainly does not materially 
sontribute to clear up 0^,© difficulty of this passage. 

• Winer's Grammar to the Or. Test. p. 16*. Some observations on 
Parentheses will be found in Franck's Guide to the Scriptures, pp. 188. 199 

Mr. Jacques's Translation.) 1st edit 



"Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice aoc service of joor &r!i i 
joy and rejoice with you all. The Intervening cliar^pe is happilv up. j4 
ciously introduced by the apostle in order that the E*hiUppi8fie □.i^i • 
remit their exertions until his arrival, but cooteod for ibe (ajtb of tj^ 
Gospel with unity and humility ; as will be evident lo those who eiaoai 
the point with attention and candour. "« 

tt. To this class we may refer the following beautifal exuiiri« of tl 
parenthesis, in 2 Tim. i. 16 — 18. The apostle acknovie^tni; tbe iatr^-^^ 
afifection of Onesiphorus— who, when Umorous professors deseitrd ^ 
stood by him and ministered to him— begins with a prayer for iIk ^ 
man's family : Tlui Lord grant mercy to the house of Onesipheru. Ari 
often r freshed me, and was not ashamed of my cluUns, but, 6fnfii 
Kome, very carefully sought me, and found me out. St nxx\ tb«ti ar 
his peiiod, and suspends bis sentence, to repeat his ackDovled^iof c! dii 
prayer with renewed fervour and gratitude— <7*Ae Lord grant thai ht 9a 
firul mercy from the Lord in that day), and in how many inatsaea k 
ministerea to me at Ephesus, you very well know. If we peni« it 
choicest authors of Greece and Rome, we shall scarcely find, UT/afias 
manv parentheses and transpositions of style, one expressed in so pcJytit 
and lively a manner, nor for a reason so substantial and nocjccepticQii £ > 

Additional instances might be offered, to Asm the unporti» 
of attending to parentheses in the examination of the ooDtnt 
but the preceding will abundantly suffice for this purpose. Tk 
author has been led to discuss them at greater lengdi thn ws 
seem to have been requisite, from the ciicutnstanoes, tbt k« 
attention appears to be given to the parenthesis, Aan to sr 
other species of pnnctuation, in the different works on the tnh 
of the Scriptures, in our language, that have fallen ander iis 
notice.^ 

6. ^0 explanation must be admitted, but thai wkek taitt 

the context. 

In direct violation of this self-evident canon of interpretatks, tl» cbOTch 
of Rome expounds Matt xviii. 17. if a man neglect to ktar tk/ ci-trc\ 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and as a publican, of i^ itf:>l^ 
lity and final decisions of all doctrines by the (Roman) Cvi't&t. cbcrcb 
But what says the evangelist 1 Let us read the ccmiexL '' IC ajii-i: 
Lord, " thy brother shau trespass against thee, go and UUkis^lutJcii 
between thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou kiut tait/i J^ 
brother. But if he will not hear, take with thee one or tm mr; .'4i' n 
the mouth of one or two witnesses every ttord may be estakiihti bi 
if he shall neglect to hear t^em^ tell it unto the church : buti/kt wt^u 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and e ;«': -.^ 
(verses 15—17.) That is, if a man have done you an injuiy.&m&iii "4 
him privately of it ; if that avail not, tell the church ;— not tfae x fra 
church dispersed throughout the world, but that particulsr cHctt' k 
which vou both belong. And if he wiU not reform upon socii n'.rw, 
regard him no longer as a true Christian, but as a wicked iLar. wi\ ft<? 
vou are to hold no religious communion, though, as a fellov-inta, n^fsf 
him earnest and persevering good-will and acts of kindoesSi Threi^ .k 
whole of this context there is not one word said about dimbi'Trac ''< 
detennination of the Catholic church concerning a disputed (k^mae. bsf 
about slighting the admonition of a particular chnrch coaceriuxsc tem 
sin ; and particular churches are owned to be fallible.* 

7. Where no connection is to be found vith the pre^^ 
and subsequent parts of a book, none should be sought. 

This observation applies solely to the Proverbs of Sotomos, udchirf: 
to the tenth and following chapters, which form the second put •< J 
book : and are composed of separate proverbs or distinct seotettces- ^e^ 
no real or verbal connection whatever, though esch indhridinl bmxs. i 
pregnant with the most weighty instruction.* 

From the preceding remarks it will be eyident, tfaat^alihocsk 

the comparison of the context will require both labour ^ 

unremitting diligence, yet these will be abundantly r>«- 

pensated by the increased degree of light which will thoi ^' 

thrown upon otherwise obscure passages. The very clib-JR'^ 

treatise of Franzius, already referred to, will supply ncmeri- 

examples of the Holy Scriptures, which are rendered perff^^ 

clear oy the judicious consideration of the context. 



§ 2. OP THE SUBJECT-MATTER. 

Although, in interpreting words that have various pe* 
ings, some degree of uncertainty may exist as to whifli"^ 
their different senses is to be prefened ; yet the afflbigtiitj r. 

• Franck's Guide, p. 189. 

» Blackwall's tfecred Classics illustrated, vol. i. pp. 68, 69. 3d eda 

• On the subject of parenthesis, the reader Is referred lo fp "^ 
valuable treatise of Clinstopher WoUius, De Parenthesi Sscrt atUr 
in 1726, 4to. The same subject has also been discussed in the f**"- 
works; vix. Joh. Fr. Hirt, Dissertatio de Parenthesi, et genen'ir ■ 

3)eciatim Sacrft, 4to. Jena, 1745. Joh. GotU. Lindneri, Codiidcbu'*^"' 
ute de Parenthesibus Johanneis, 4lo. 1765. Ad. Beoed. Spita^n i 
mental io Philologica de Parenthesi, Libris Sacria V. et N. T. accoooaat. 
8vo. Upsie, 1773. , ^ .^< 

' Whitby on Matt xviii. 15-17. Bishop Porteus's ConfotstioB o* - 
Errors of me Church of Rome, pp. 13, 14. _ _ 

• J. B. Carpzov. Prim. Un. Herm. pp. 36, 37. Bauer, Herin. wr f 
192—200. Pfeiffer, Herm. Seer. c. x. (op. tom, ii. pp. 636-Kfe.) rwx^^ 
Pref. pp. 8—1 1. Tract, up. 48—51. Morus, in Emesti, torn. J. pp »}- * 
Viser, Herm. Nov. Test." Sacr. oars iii. pp. 189-194. WetstPin « ^^' 
de interpret. Nov. Test- pp. 116—190. Franckii Pralecliooes Hmc^ 
ticBB, pp. 61— M. Rambach, Inst Herm. pp. 197—216. Jahnu tr^ 
Herm. Generalis, pp. 51—71. Chladenii Inetitntiones BiMei'cf.r*!; 
374. J. E. Pfeifleri Institutiones Herm. Sacr w. 4M-4f<N 3^-- 
flchnfer, Institutiones ScrinturisticiB, pars ii. pp Sfr-®. Antler, hk" 
neutica Biblica, pp. 148—165. 
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cuch case? i<> not so great but that it may in general be re- 
moved, and the proper signification of the passage in question 
may be determined: for the subject-matter — ^that is, the 
topic of which the aotiior is treating — ^plainly shows the 
sense which is to be attached to any particular word. For 
there is a great Taiiety of agents introduced in the Scriptures, 
whose words and actions are recorded. 

Some parti of the Bible are written in a responsive or dialogue 
form : as the twenty-fourth Psalm, Iso. vi. 3. and Rom. ill. 1 — 9. 
And the sense of a text is frequently mistaken, by not observing 
who is the speaker, and what is the specific topic of which he 
treats ; and also by not attending to the frequent and very elegant 
changes and successions of persons occurring in the Scriptures, 
and especially in the prophetic writings. One or two examples 
wiil illustrate the necessity of considering the subjectrmatter. 

1. The Hebrew word V^9 (Be-sHes) literally signifies the skin; by a 
mriooymy, the ^e«A beneath the skin; and by a synedoehe it denotes 
trerif animal, especially man considered as infirm or weak, as in Jer. 
xvii. 5. Cursed be the man that trtuteth in man, and maieth plbsh his 
arvi ; there are also several other meanings derived from these, which it 
is not material now to notice. But that the word^esA is to be understood 
of man only in Gen. vi. 12. Psal. Ucv. 2. and Job x. 4. will be evident on the 
slishiest inspection of the subject-matter. All Jlesh had corrupted his 
way — that is, aU men had whoUv departed from the rule of righteousness, 
or dmI made their way of life abominable throughout the world. And, in 
the Pdalm above cited, who can doubt but that by the word Jlesh men are 
intcntlt-d : O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all ^f ah, that is, all 
roaokjnd, come. In like manner, also, in Job x. 4. it is evident (hM Jlesh 
has the came meaning ; if, indeed, the passage were at all obscure, the 
parallelism would explain \t—Hast thou the eyes qfa man (IJeb. offlc S) 7 
or, seest thou as man sees ? 

2. The first chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah aflbrds an apposite elaci- 
dation of aUendinc to the changes and successions of persons occurring in 
the Scriptures. Jehovah is there represented as impleading his disobe- 
dient people, Israel. IHie prophet, with a boldness and majesty becoming 
the herald of the Most High, Degins with summoning the whole creation 
to attend when Jehovah speaks, (ver. 2.) A charge of gross insensibility 
is in the next verse brought against the Jews, whose guilt is amplified 
(ver. 4); and their obstinate wickedness highly aggravated the chastise- 
ments and judgments of God, though repealed till they had almost been 
lefl like Sodom and Gomorrah, (v. ^9.) The incidental mention of these 
places leads the prophet to address the rulers and people of the Jews, 
under the character of the princes ^ Sodom and Gomorrah, in a stvie not 
less spirited and severe, than it is elegant and unexpected. (10.) The 
vanity of trusting to ttie perfbrinancc of the external rites and ceremo- 
nies of religion is then exposed (11—15.), and the nccessitv of repent- 
ance and reformation is strongly enjoined (16, 17.), and urged oy the most 
«!ncouraging promises, as well as by the most awful threatenings. (18^20.) 
But, as neither of these produced the proper effect upon that people, who 
were the prophet's charge, he bitterly laments their degeneracjr (21—23.), 
and concludes with introducing the Almighty himself, declaring his purpose 
of indicting such heavy judgments as would entirely cut off the wicVed, 
and excite in the righteous, who should pass through the furnace, an ever- 
lasting shame and abhorrence of every thmg connected with idolatry, the 
source of all their misery. (21—31.) The wnole chapter, in loftiness of 
sentiment, and style, aflbrds a beautiful example of this great prophet's 
manner, whose writings, like his lips, are touched with hallowed fire.i 

But it is not merely with reference to the meaning of par- 
ticular passages that a consideration of the subject-matter 
becomes necessary to the right understanding of Scripture. 
It is further of Uie greatest importance in order to comprehend 
the various dispensations of God to man, which are contained 
in the sacred writings. For although the Bible comprises 
a great number of books, written at different times, yet they 
have a mutual connection with each other, and refer, in the 
Old Testament, with various but progressively increasing 
degrees of light and clearness, to ^ future Saviour, and in the 
New Testament to a present Saviour. With reference, there- 
fore, to the several divine dispensations to man, the subject- 
matter of the whole Bible ought to be attentively considered : 
but, as each individual book embraces a particular suoject, it 
will also be requisite carefully to weigh its subject-matter, 
in order to comprehend the design of the author. An analysis 
of each book will materially assist a reader of the Scriptures 
in forming a comprehensive view not only of its chief subject- 
matter, but will also show the methodical and orderly 
coherence of all the parts of the book with one another. 
Such an analysis the author has attempted in the second 
volume of this work. " Books," says an old writer, " looked 
upon confusediy, are but darkly and confusedly apprehended : 
but considered distinctly, as in these distinct analyses or 
resolutions into their principal parts, must needs be distinctly 
and much more clearly discerned."^ 

* Op. liowth's Isaiah, vol. ii. pp. 4—27. 8vo. edit. Vitringa, in his oomment 
on the same prophet, eminenUy excel.«i in pointing out the rapid tzansitions 
of pcrKons, placss, and things. Van Til, in his celebrated Opus Analyti- 
rum, lias alily noticed various similar transitionB in the Scriptures gene- 
rally, sn<l in the Psalms in particular, though in the last-mentioned book 
he has sometimes unnecessarily multinlied the speakers introduced- The 
value of Dr. Macknight's vernoa and paraphrase of the Epistle to the 
Romans is cntmnced by his distinguishing between the objections brought 
by the Jews whom St. Paul introduces as aiiguing with him, and the replies 
and conclusive reasonings of the apostle. 

« Roberts's Key to the Bible, pp. (11.) (12.) ibiio edit. 16G5. Bee also 
Rambachii Institutiones Hermeneutlea Sacrs, pp. lOB— 110. and Chlsde- 
Viiu's Institutiones Bxeg etics, pp. 632. et seq. 
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I. The scope d^ned* — Importance of investigating the scop 
of a book or passage of Scripture* —II. Bules for investi' 
gating it. 

I. A CONSIDERATION of the SCOPE, or DESIGN, which the in 
spired author of any of the books of Scripture had in view, 
essentially facilitates the study of the Bible: because, as 
every writer had some design which he proposed to unfold, 
and as it is not to be supposed that he would express himself 
in terms foreiern to that design, it therefore is but reasonable 
to admit that he made use of such words and phrases as were 
every way suited to his purpose. To be acqnainted, there- 
fore, with the scope of an author is to understand the chief 
part of his book. The scope, it has been well observed, is 
the soul or spirit of a book; and that being once ascertained, 
every argument and every word appears in its right place 
and IS perfectly intelligible : but, if the scope be not duly 
considered, eYery thing becomes obscure, however clear and 
obvious its meaning may really be.^ 

The scope of an author is either general or special,- by the 
former we understand the design which he proposed to him- 
self in writing his book ; by the latter wS mean that design 
which he had in view when writing particular sections, or 
e¥en smaller portions, of his book or treatise. 

The means, by which to ascertain the scope of a particular 
section or passage, being nearly the same w^ith those which 
must be applied to the investigation of the general scope of a 
book, we shall briefly consider them together in the following 
observations. 

II. The Scope of a book of Scripture, as well as of any 
particular section or passajge, is to be collected from the 
writer's eiroress mention of it, from its known occasion, from 
some conclusion expressly added at the end of an argument ; 
from history, from attention to its g^eneral tenor, to the main 
subject and tendency of the several topics, and to the force 
of the leading expressions ; and especially from repeated, 
studious, and connected perusals of tne booK itself. 

1. HTien the scope of a vhole book, or of any particular por* 
tion ofit^ is expressly mentioned by the sacred vriter, it shouid 
be carefully observed. 

Of all criteria this is the most certain, by which to ascertain the scope 
of a book. Sometimes it is mentioned at its commencement, or towards 
its close, and sometimes it is intimated in other parts of the same l>ook, 
rather obscurely, perhaps, yet in such a manner that a diligent and atten> 
tive reader may readily ascertain it. Thus the scope and end of the wliole 
Bible, collectively, is contained in its manifold utility, which St. Paul 
expressly states in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. and also in Rom. xv. 4. In like man- 
ner, the royal author of Ecclesiastes announces pretty cleariy, at the 
besinning of his booic, the subject he Intends to discuss, viz. to show that 
all human affairs are vain, uncertain, frail, and imperfect ; and, such being 
the case, he proceeds to inquire, Whatprojit hath a man of all his labour 
which he taketh under the sun 1 (Eccl. i. 2, 3.) And towards the close of 
the same book (ch. xii. 8.) he repeats the same subject, the truth of which 
he had proved by experience. So, in the commencement of the book of 
Proverbs, Solomon distinctly announces their scope, (ch. i. 1—4. 6.)—" The 
Proverbs of Solomon, the Son of David king of Israel;— to knots wisdom 
and instruction, to perceive the words of unaerstanding : to rtcetve the 
instruction qf wisdom, justice, judgment, and egttity; to give subtilty to 
the simple, to the young man knowledge and discretion ; to understand a 
proverb, and the interpretation ; the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings." -Saint John, also, tovrards the close of his gospel, announces 
his object in writing it to be. " That ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God ; and that, believing, ye might have life through 
his name." Therefore, all those discourses of our Lord, which are 
recorded almost exclusively by this evangelist and apostle, are to be read 
and considered with reference to tliis particular design : and, if this cir- 
cunistauce be kept in view, they will derive much additional force and 
beauty. 

Of the application of this rule to the illustration of a particular section, 
or the ascertaining of a special scope, the seventh chapter of Saint Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians will supply an example.— In that chapter, the 
objrct of which is to show that it was not good to marry, the apostle fs 
replying to the queries which had been proposed to him by the Corinthian 
converts ; and it is evident that his reply is continued through the whole 
chapter. But did he mean to insinuate absolutely that matrimony in Itself 
was not good 1 By no means : on the contrary, it is clear from the scope 
of this section, given by Saint Pftul in express words, that his design was 
not, in general, to prefer a state of celibacy id that of marriage : much less 

■ <' How tmlUr, how Irrstiona], how arbitrary, is the modo of liiterpx«t»' 
tion which msny ^iply to the word of God 1 They insulate a passsge : thoy 
fix on a sentence ; they detach it from the paragraph to which it oelongs, 
and explain it in a sense dictated only by the combination of the STllables 
or the words, in themselves considered. If the word of flod be thus dls* 
sected or tortured, wtiat language may it not seem to sreak. what senti. 
ments may it not appear to countenance, what fancy may it not oe made (o 
gratify 1 But wonia such a mode of interpretation be tolerated by any 
living author 1 Would such a method be endured in commenting on any 
of the admired productions of classical antlquit v 1 Yet in this case it woul<* 
be comparatively harmless, although nttcrlv indefensible : but who can 
calculate the amoimt of injury which may oe sustained by the cause of 
revealed truth, if its pure streams be thus defiled, and if it bo contaminatei' 
even at the very fountain headi" Rev. H. F. Burder's Sermon on th 
Duty and Means of sscertaining the Oenuins Sense of the Scrlpturei, p. S 
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was it to teacii that the llvfng unnMrried was either more holr or more 
acceptable to God ; or that those who vow to lead a single life shall certainly 
obtain eternal salvation, as the church of Rome erroneouilj teaches from 
this place. But we perceive that he answered the question proposed to 
biin with reference to the then existing circuinstaoces of the Christian 
church. The apostle thought that a single life was preferable on account 
of the present diatren—lhat is, the su^erings to which they were then 
liable. The persecutions to which they were exposed^ when they came 
upon them, would be more grievous and afflictive to such as had a mte and 
cnildren who were dear to ihetn, than to those who were single : and, 
theiefore, undei such circumstances, the apostle recommends celibacy to 
those who had the gift of living chaately wiuiout marriage. 

3. The icope of the iacred •writer may he tucertained from 
the known oceation wi which hit book wat written. 

Thus in the time of the apostles, there were many who disseminated 
errors, and defended Judaism : hence it became necessary tliat the apos- 
tles should frequently write against these errors, and oppose the defenders 
of Judaism, tsuch was the occasion of Saint Peter's second epistle : and 
this circumstance will also afford a key by which to ascertain the scope of 
many of the other epistolary writings. Of the same description also were 
many of the parables delivered by Jesus Christ. When any qnesdon was 
proposed to him, or he was reproached for holdiiw intercourse with put>U> 
cans and sinners, he availed himself of the occasion to reply, or to defend 
himself by a parable. Sometimes, also, when his disciples laboured under 
any mistuces, he kindly corrected their erroneous notions by parables. 

The Inscriptions prefixed lo many of the Psalms, though some of them 
are evidently spurious, and consequently to be rejected, frequently indicate 
the occasion on which they were composed, and thus reflect considenble 
liffht upon their scope. Thus the scope of the 18th, 34tl^ and 3d Psalms is 
illustrated from their respective inscriptions, which distinctly assert upon 
what occasions they were composed by David. In like manner, many of 
the prophecies, which would otherwise oe obscure, become perfectly clear 
when we understand the circumstances on account of which the predic- 
tions were uttered. 

3. The exprett eoncltuion, added by the writer at the end 
of an argument, demomtrateo ite general ecope. 

Thus, in Rom. iii. 29b after a long discussion. Saint Paul adds this conclu- 
sion •.—Therefore we eondudt, that a man ia hutified by faith withfut the 
deeds of the law : Hence we perceive with what design the whole passage 
was written, and to wtiich all the rest Is to be referral The conclusions 
interspersed through the epistles may easily be ascertained by means of 
the particles, " wherefore," ^' seeing that," " therefore," " then,' *c. as well 
as by the circumstances directly mentioned or referred to. The principal 
conclusions, however, must be separated from those which are of compara- 
tively less Importance, and subordinate to the former. Thus in the epistle 
to Philemon, our attention must chiefly be directed to verses 8. and 17., 
whence we collect that Saint Paul's design or scope was to reconcile Onesi- 
mus (who had been a runaway slave) to his master, and to restore him to 
the latter, a better person than he had before been. In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the principal conduatons are, ch. 11. 11, 12. and ch. iv. 1.3. The 
subordinnte or less principal conclusions are ch. i. 16. 111. 13. iv. 17. 26. v. 
I. 7. 15. 17. and vi. 13, 14.t 

4. ^ knowledge of the time when a book woo "written, and 
aUo of the state of the church at that time, vill indicate the 
scope or intention of the author in writing such book. 

For instance, we learn from history, that during the time of the apostles 
there were numerous errors disseminated ; and therefore they wrote many 
passages in their epistles with the express design of refuting such errors. 
An acquaintance with these historical particulars vrill enable us to deter- 
mine with accuracy the scope of entire books as well as of detached 
passages. 

Thus, the epistle of Saint James was written about the year of Christ 61, 
at which time the Christians were suffering persecution, and probably (as 
appears from ch. ii. 6. and ch. v. 6.) not long before the apostle's martyr- 
cwm ; which Bp. Pearson thinks,* happened ▲. d- 62, In the eighth year of 
Nero's reign, when the destrucUon of the Jewish temple and pohty was 
Impendii^. (James v. 1. 8.) At the period referred to, there were in Uie 
church certain professing Christians, who in consequence of the sanguin- 
ary persecution then carried on against them both by Jews and Gentiles, 
were not only declining in iaith and love, and indulging various sinful piac- 
tices — for instance, undue respect of persons (chapter ii. verse 1. et sea.') ; 
contempt of their poor brethren (chapter ii. verse 9. et seq.) ; and nnbri- 
died freedom of speech (chapter ill. verse 3. et seq.) ; but who also most 
shamefully abused to licentiousness the grace of God, which in the Gospel 
is promised to the penitent ; and, disregarding holiness, boasted of a Aaih 
destitute of its appropriate fruits, viz. of a bare assent to the doctrines of 
the Gospel ; and boldly affirmed that this inoperative and dead faith was 
alone sufllcient to obtain salvation, (chapter ii. verse 17. et seq.) Hence we 
may easily perceive, that the apostle's scope was not to treat of the doc- 
trine of justification ; but, the state of the church requiring it, to correct 
Chose error« in doctrine^ and those sin/id practices, which had crept into 
the church, and partietdarly to expose that fundamental error (cf a dead 
faith unproductive of good works. This observation further shows the 
true way of rocopcUing the supposed contradiction between the apostles 
Paul and James, concerning the doctrine of salvation by faith." 

5. ff, however, none of these subeidiary aide preeent them- 
eelvet, it only remains that we bspsatsdlt aits diliosxtlt 

STVST THS XHTIRX BOOK, A» WELL At THS WHOLI tUBJCCT, 
hWD CABXVVLLLT AICBRTAIK THB 8COPB PBOH THXM, beforC 

we attempt an examination of any particular text. 

Thus we shall be enabled to understand the mind of Its author, and to 
ascertain the main subject and tendency of the. book or epistle which may 
be under consideration : or, if it have several views and purposes in It, not 
mutually dependent upon each other, nor in subordination to one chief 
end, we shall be enabled to discover what those different matters were, as 

• Pranckil Blanuductio, cap. iii. pp. 87, 88. 292. or English edition, pp. 61. 
it sea. 177. et seq, Franckii PrslecL Herm. pp. 38. et seq. 

« Annales Pkuline, p. 31. 

• Jo. Henr. Ifichaehs Introdnctio Hiitorlco-Theolofica hi Jacobl BOnoris 
■pUlolam GathoHcam, S» vllL xi. ^^ 



also in what part the author cat w4ided one and began ■nniUer ; aiwl if ;t* 
necessary to divide such book or epistle into j^rts, to Okcena^a a«ctr t'l^ 
boundaries. 

But in this investigation of the scope, there is not alw^yi 
that clearness which leads to a certain interpretation : t. < 
sometimes there are several interpretations which suffidtntli 
agree with the writer's design. In those places, for insiaiirr, 
where the coming of Christ is mentioned, it is not alwan 
determined whether it is bis last advent to judge the wor^ 
or his coming to inflict punishment on the unbelieving Jen, 
In such cases, the interpreter must be content with scck 
degree of probability. There are« however, two or thrtt 
cautions, in the consideration of the scope, to which it «ij 
be desirable to attend. 

1. Where, of two explanations, one is evidently C9ntntryt» 
the series of the discourse, the other wutst necessarily ke frt. 
ferred. 

In Psal. xliL 2. the royal psalmist patheUeaHy ezclaims—nVn l&3^i 
come and appear btfore (?oa 7— This verse has, by some writers, Imts -i 
pounded thuai : that a man may wish for death, in order that b« uif u- 
sooner enjoy that state of Aiture blessedness which is aomeUtarfl oAkm 
by tfie phrase seeing God. Now this exposition is manifettljr conuai? -a 
the deswu of the Pnim ; in which David, exiled from Jenml«iu, u.J la. 
sequentiy from the house of God, through Absalom's unnkturil rf b* l» i 
eiqiresses his fervent desire of returning to Jerusalem, and bebdliif (t:: 
hsippj dav, when he should sgain present himself before God in U 'rij 
tabernacle. In the fourth verse he mentions the sacred plesatire i^i 
which he had gone (or would repair, for some of the versions itLieiijt 
verb in the future tense) with the multitude to the house of &•! iv?e 
is, therefore, in this second sense a necessary and evident coaoecut tih 
the scope and series of the discourse. 

In 1 Cor. iii. 17. we read, /f any man defile (more correctly dMKr) tkt 
temple qf Ood, him shall Uod destroy, "nie phrase temple of (ni ii^u 
passage, is usually Interpreted of the human body, and by itsd^fttbi-ttis 
understood libidinous unchastity, which God will destroy by ioiktif cor- 
responding punishment on the libidinous roaiL This sense is cenu> i 
good one, and is confirmed by a similar expression at the dose offite aih 
chapter. But, In the former part of the third chapter, the apostle Lai Utj 
giving the teachers of the Corinthian Christians au importa&i aa^c 
teach pure and salutary doctrines, together with tliat momeuoiuddrrr.. 
— Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, trAttA u Jttt 
Christ (v. 11.)— and that they should ^t add falte doctrines to it !<» 
largely discussing this topic, ne subsejientlv returns to it, and Uk fa><t 
above cited occurs intermediately. From this view of the scope ii «u e< 
evident that by the temple of God is to be understood the Christian ct oirh 
which, if any man defile, corrupt, or destroy, by disseminaung fahc dx 
trines, God will destroy him also. 

S. fFhere a parallel pottage plainly tkowt that ansthtr plot- 
tage it to be underttood in one particular tense, this mutt he 
adopted, to the exclusion of every other tense, althongkil 
should be supported by the grammatical interpretation at vA 
at by the tcope. 

Thus, In Matt. v. 25. we read—" Afiree with thine advenars ^h, 
whilst thou art in the way with htm ; Lest at any time tkt odrnK^ 
dtiiver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the qficer, wi {*» 
be cast into prison." This passsge has been fasterprcted to rekr enfcrr k 
a future atate of existence, or to the present hfe. in the former mut, t* 
adversary is Ctod ; the judge, Christ ; the qfieer^ death ; and the ynm, 
hell and eternal punishments. In the latter sense, the meaninf uf thtF i.- 
sage simply is, ^'If thou hast a lawsuk, compromise It with the paa:£ 
and thus prevent the necessity of prosecuting it beforea jnilre: b->^ . 
thou an headstrong, and wilt not compromise the sttui, when it cixiei¥ 
be argued before the judge, he will be severe, and wiu decree ibi: '.^ 
Shalt pay the uttermost farthing." Now, both these expoaiiioDs yiekJ$*<- 
senses, agreeing vrith the seopSt and both contain a cogent atfunif^ t k 
we should be easily appeased : but if we compare the paralkl vusnagf" 
Luke xii. 66, G9. we shall find the case thus stated :— When thou gt^si vA 
thine adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, pre dUigaa 
that thou mayest be deUveredfrom him, lest he hale thee to tkejudgi v-i 
the judge deUver thee to the ajfieer (r* ar^asrcpt, whofie duty it «u ir lr'>7 
fines imposed for the violation of the law); and the qficer on ixm-pavarc 
cast thee into prison. I tell thee thou shalt not depart thence till tkm kJ 
paid the very last mite.—ln this passage there is no reference wbsienrt^ 
a future state, nor to any punishments which will hereafter be inflieinlB 
the implacable : and thus a single parallel text shows which of ihf i> 
senses best agrees with the scope of the discourse, and coaseqtKati? 
which of them is preferably to be adopted.* 



§ 4. ANALOOT OF LANGUAGES. 

I. Analogy of languages defined, — Its different kindt^-U. Ttf 
of grammatical analogy, ■^-IIl, Analogy of kindrrd /as* 
guages. — ^IV. Knts for consulting thit analogy in the intr' 
pretation of Scripturc'^—Y, Foundation of analogy in d 
ianguaget, 

I. Amaloot of languages is an important aid in enablia? 
us to judge of the signincation of words. 
Jnihgy means nnuUtude, For instance, from the meamng 

« Baner, Herm. Sacr pp. 201—204. J. B. Carpaov. Herm. Sacr pp. S- 
36. Emesti, Institutio Tnterp. Nov. Test. pp. 61, 62. Mori Acn^sc^i s 
Emesti, tom. I. pp. 150-160. Franckii Pra;lect. Herm. pp. 29-«l Fm>tk3 
Commentatio de Scopo Veteria et Novi Testameoti, Haiae, 1724. 8to. h*^ 
Enchiridion, pp. G9— 71. Rambach^st. Herm. pp. 145—197. aW.2:*-i» 
Chladenii Inatit. Exeget pp. 375—387. J. E. Pfeifleri, Inst Heim. Sscr ^ 
117^161. 287—276. ScbBier, iDsUtatioDcs SciipturiMica, ptn il pp. fi2-» 
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attached to the forms of words, their position, connection, 
&c. in one, or rather in many cases, we agree to establish a 
similarity of meaning, where the phenomena are the same, 
in another. This analogy is the foundation of all the rules 
of grammar, and of all that is established and intelligible in 
language. The analoj^ of lan^ases is of different kinds, 
viz. 1. the Analogy of any partteuStr Language (that is, of 
* insuag 

orwhj 

lalogy 
!2. The Anaiogy of kindred LanguageaJ 

II. Use or Grammatical Akalooy. 
Grammatical analogy is not only useful in finding the uaua 

ioquendi^ but is also applicable to some doubtful cases ; for 
instance, when the kind of meaning, generally considered, is 
evident (by comparing other similar words, and methods of 
speaking concernmg such things, appropriate to the language), 
we may judge of the especial force or power of the word, by 
the aid of grammatical analogy. 

1 . In Col. ii. 23. occutb the word ^Q^tAfam»Af in our veision 
rendered "mU-vortfdp, As there ia no example of this ward, its 
meaning must be eought firom analogy by ascertaining the import 
of words compounded with i8iA«. Of Uiis description of words 
there are many examples. Thus, 4iMjrfb(nos is one who takes 
upon him voluntarily to afford hospitality to strangers, in the 
name of a city : i9«\ Jevxoc is one who oflers himself to volontaiy 
serritude : i8«A.efp)4c is one who labours of his own firee will. 
From this analogy, we may coUect that ^cB^nnMoi, in CoL ii. 
23., means an affected or superstitious zed for religion ; which 
Bx^ni6cation is confirmed by the argument of the apostle's dis- 
course. 

2. In 1 Pet. T. 5. where many critics have attached an em- 
]^atic sense to i^Kc/uCvo-ttj^eu, we must compare the other Greek 
phrases which relate to clothing or investing ; and thus we shall 
see that the prepositions jnpt, et/n^ and », are used in composition 
without any accession of meaning to the verb thereby; for 
instance, ifuiT/cr aijpfCaXAsv, tf/u^/CoAxmr, or (^CcOAirv, simply means 
to put on a garment. Consequently, r^/AC^craa^su means no more 
than ti4uvsabMj with which it is commuted by Clemens Roma- 
nu8.3 The meaning, therefore, of the apostle Peter's expression 

— be clothed vfith humility — ^is to exhibit a modest behaviour. 

III. Analogy of Kindred Lakguaoes. 

Another analogy is that of Kindred Languages, either as 
descended from one common stock, as the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Arabic ; or derived the one from the other, as 
l^atin and Greek. 

Besides the critical use to which the Cognate or Kindred 
Languages' may be applied, they afford very considerable 
assistance in interpreting the Sacred Writings. They confirm 
by their own autnority.a Hebrew form at speech, alrcMady 
known to us from some other source : they supply the den- 
ciencies of the Hebrew language, and make us fully ac- 
quainted with the force and meaninj^ of obscure words and 
phrases, of which we must otherwise remain ignorant, by 
restoring the lost roots of words, as well as the primary and 
secondary meaning of such roots ; by illustrating words, the 
meaning of which has hitherto been uncertain, and by un- 
folding the meanings of other words that are of less frequent 
occurrence, or are only once found in the Scriptures. Fur- 
ther, the cognate languages are the most successfiil, if not the 
only means of leading us to understand the meaning of 
phrases, or idiomatical combinations of words found in the 
Bible, and the meaning of which cannot be determined by it, 
but which, being agreeable to the genius of the original lan- 
guages, are preserved in books wntten in them. Schultens, 
in his Origines Hebneae,^ has illustrated a great number of 
passages nom the Arabic, from whose work Bauer^ and Dr. 
Uerard'* has given many examples which do not admit of 
abridgment. Schleusner has also availed himself of the 
cognate dialects to illustrate many important passages of the 
New Testament. Of the various modem commentators on 
the Bible, no one perhaps has more successfully applied the 
kindred languages to its interpretation than Dr. Adam Clarke. 

> S(u&rt*8 Elements, p. GO. Bmcstl InsUtuUo Interpretis Nor. Test 
f. 65. 

• RpisL i. p. 39. Mori Acroasea, torn. i. pp. 171, 172 Stuart's Elementj^ 
p. 51. 

> Bee a Dolico of the Cognate languages in p. 199. of the present 
roliime. 

« Alberli Sehnltens Origines Hebraee, alve Hebrsn Linguv antiquls* 
siraa Natara et Indoles, ex Arabia penetralibua rsTocata. Lugduni Bata- 
▼oroio, 17C1, 4(o. 

• Datier'a Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 9&— 144. 

« Gerard's Instftutes of Biblical Ciitlclam, pp. 66— 7D. 



iV. In consulting the cognate imguages, however, much 
care and attention are requtBite, lest we Miould be led away 
by anv verbal or literal resemblance that may strike the mind, 
and above all by mere etymologies, which, though in some 
instances they may be advantageously referred to, aie often 
uncertain guides. The resemblance or analocry must be a miA 
one. We must, therefore, compare not on^ similar worA 
and phrasesy but also similar moda of speech^ which, though 
pernaps differing as to the etymology of the toonb, are yet 
evidently employed to designate the same idea. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate this remark :— 

1. In 1 Cor. iiL 16. 8t Paul, speaking of certain Christisn 
teschers at Corinth, observes, that **ifany man*9 -work shall be 
6«rfil, he ohall suffer lott, but he himself shall be saved ; yet so 
as by Jire^ On this passage, by a forced and erroneous con 
atruction, has the church of Rome erected the doctrine of puiga- 
tozy, a place in which she protends that the just, who depart out 
of this life, expiate certain oflences that do not merit etenuC 
damnation. Let us, however, conaider the subject-matter of 
the apostle's discourse ui his Epistle to the Corinthians. Re- 
flecting on the divisions which were among them, and on that 
diversity of teachers who formed them into different parties, h< 
comgarea these to various builders ;' some of whom raised ai 
edifice upon the only foundation, Jesus Christ, composed otgald 
silver^ and precious stones ; in other words, who preached the 
pore, vital, and uncorrupted doctrines of the Gospel; while 
others, upon the same foundation, buik woo J, hay, stubble, that 
is, disMminated ialae, vain, and coxrupt dpctrines. Of both theaa 
structures, he says (v. 13.), Every man*s vork shall be made 
manifest g for the day shall declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed by Jire ; and the fire shall try (rather prove) every 
man's work of tshat sort it is .—either the day of the heavy 
trial of perMcntion, or rather the final judgment of God, shall 
tiy eveiy man's work, search it as thoroughly as fire does things 
that are put into it Then, adds the apostie, if any man^s work 
abide which he hath built thereupon, if the doctrines he hath 
taught bear the test, ss silver, gold, and pradous stones abide in 
the fire, he shall receive a reward. But if any man's work 
shall be burnt, i£, on that trial, it be found that he has introduced 
&Ise or unsound doctrines, he shall be like a man, whose building, 
being of wood, hay, and stubble, is consumed by the fire ; all his 
pains in building are lost, and his works destroyed and gone. 
But (rather yet^ if he be upon the whole a good man, who hath 
built upon Chnst as the foundation, and on the terms of the 
Gospel committed himself to him, he himself shall be saved g 
yet so as by Jire, 1( hx mtpct, that is, not without extreme hazard 
and difficulty, as a man is preserved firom the flames of his house 
when he escapes naked through them, and thus narrowly saves 
his life, though with the loss of all his property. This ex- 
pression \a proverbial concerning persons who escape vrith great 
haiard out of imminent danger ; and similar expressions are to be 
found in the Old Testament, as in Amos iv. ll.s and Zech. iii. 
8., and also in the EpisUe of Jude, ver. 23. Now, let this phrase 
be compared with the Latin words ambustus and semiustuo. 
Livy, speaking of Lucius .^milius Paulus, says, that he had 
veiy narrowly escaped being sentenced to punishment, prope 
ambustus evaserat (lib. xxiL c. 36.) ; and again (c. 40.) uie 
consul is represented ss saying that he had, in his former 
consulate, escaped the flames of the popular rage not without 
being scorched, se populare ineendium semiustum evasiose*^ 

V Some writers have imafined tbat the apostle la apeaking of the mate' 
rialSy that la, the persons, of which the church of God is composed, rather 
than of the nunisters of the Gospel, whom he represents as architecta In 
the heavenly building. On a repealed consideration of the verses in ques- 
tion, the author ia satisfied that the latter are intended : and in this view 
of the subject he is supported by Mr. Locke, Dr. Doddri<^e, and other 
eminent critics. 

* Grotius, in his note on this passage, has remarked that a aimilar mode 
of speaking obtained among the Greeks, Sv^iT^eit t» wvfos, or, »* ^f^'yys, 
but he baa not cited anj examples. Palairet cites the following paaaage 
from one of the orations of Ariatides ; who, speaking of Apelles, save that 
the gods saved him out of the midat of the fire, £K MELOT nxrOS rt» 
mvif» ££!ZBIN. ObservattoncB Philologico-Critics in Nov. Test p. BBS 
Some additional instances are given in Eisner's Obserratlonea Bacna in 
NoTi Foederis Libros, vol. ii. p. 78. See Bishop Porteus's Brief Cooflitation 
of the Errors of the Church of Rome, pp. 48, 49. 12mo. London, 1796; and 
Bishop TomIine*s Elements of Christian Theologv, vol. IL pp. 347— >36L; 
Drs. Whitbr, Macknight, and A. Clarke, on 1 Cor. fil. 1& 

• Cicero (Orat pro Mitone, c. 6.) has the following paasage :— "Declarant 
hajus amhusti iribuni nlebis ille intermortuse conctonea. quibus ^notidle 
meam potentiani invidiose criminabatur" (tom. vi. p. 9l. ediL BiponL) , 
and in his aecond pleading aninst Verrea, the foDowiog sentence, which ir 
still more fuIlT in point :— ''Sic iste (Verres) multo sceleratior et nequior 
quam ille Uadrianus, aUquanto etiam felicior fuit. Die quftd ejus avarftiam 
cives Romani ferre oon potuerant, Uticn domi auas vivus exustns est 
Idqne Ita illi merito acoidiaae exiatiraatnm est, ut latanintur omnes neqq' 
ulla animadversio constitueretor : hie soetonun ambuettu meendio. t am e s 
ss Ulajlmmma periculoque evolaoit," Ac (Coat Verr. Actkn iL lib. ' 
c. 27. torn. iil. p. 966.) 
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Here, also, tbcc^ there is no ve^btU reaemblanoe between the 
expreasion of Saint Paul and those of the Roman histoiian, yet 
the real analogy is very striking! and shows that the apostle 
employed a well known proverbial expression, referring solely to 
a narrow escape from difficulty, and not, as the Romanists erro- 
neously assert, to the fire of purgatory, a doctrine which is justly 
characterized as *< a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
apon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word 
of God."» 

2. The sentence in Gen. xlix., nor a lawgiver from between 
hit feetf has greatly exercised the ingenuity of commentators. 
It is at present considered as equivalent to a teacher fiam Ait 
ofipring^. But, without altogether rejecting this interpretation, 
we may derive some light on the venerable patriarch^s meaning 
from the Grreek writers, among whom the expression of Moses 
occurs in the very tame terms. Thus in the age of Plato we have 
m rm vsAir atnj(tmn/jtm. In other writers the expression is m. 
inim,or minim ymw^, which is equivalent to e medio ducedere, 
e medio evadere, e conapectu abire, that is, to disappear.^ The 
general meaning of Moses, therefore, may be, that a native iaw- 
fvver, or expounder of the law, teacher, or scribe (intimating the 
ecdedastical polity of the Jews), should not be wanting to that 
people, until Shiloh, or the Messiah, come. How accurately this 
prediction has been accomplished it is not necessary to show in 
this place. 

3. In Matt vtii. 20. we read that Christ had not -where to lay 
hie head: which expression has been interpreted as meaning that 
he had literally no home of his own. Bat considerable light is 
thrown upon it by two passagen from the Arabic History of 
Abulpbaragius ; in the first of which, having stated that Saladin 
had animated his sokliers to the storming of T3rre, he says, that 
no place now remained to the Franka, whehb trkt could lat 
THXiB HEAD, cxcopt T)fre i and again, after relating that the 
Arabs had stormed Acca, or Ptolemais, he says that ko place 
WAS LEFT TO THE Fbahks, on the co€ut of thit (the Mediter- 
ranean) Seat WHEBE THET COTLU LAT TBEIB HEAD.* From 

these two passages it is evident that the evangelist's meaning is, 
that Jesus Christ had no secure and fixed place of residence. 

V. Foundation of Analogy in all Languages. 

''No one can doubt that men are alTected in nearly the 
same way, by objects of sense. Hence, those who speak of 
the same objects, perceived and contemplated in the same 
manner, although they may use language that diflfers in re- 
spect to etymology, yet must be supposed to have meant the 
same thing ; and on this account the one may be explained 
by the other. 

'' Men are physically and mentally affected in the same 
manner, by very many objects ; and, of course, it may be pre- 
sumed that they entertain and, mean to express the same ideas 
sonceming these objects, however vanous their kmguage 
may be. Besides, nwdea of expression are often communi- 
cated from one people to another. 

'* In ffeneral, this principle is of great extent, and of much 
use to die interpieter, in jud^ng of the meaning^ of tropical 
ianguaffe, and in avoiding fictitious emphasis. Accordingly, 
we find it resorted to, now and then, by good interpreters, 
with great profit. But it needs much and accurate knowledge 
of many tongues to use it discreetly ; whence it is not to be 
wondeied at, that its use is not very common among inter- 
preters."* 

The following* general cautions, on the '-object of compar- 
ing words and lanpruages with each othe< may be of some 
utflity : they are abndged from Dr. H. C. A. iiicnstttdt's notes 
to Monisms Acroases Academics. 

1 The meaning in each or any language is not to be 
resolved into the authority of Lexicons, but that of good 
writers. 

3. Words, phrases, tropes, &c. of any ancient langu^ 
are to be judged of by the rules of judging among those wno 
spoke that language, and not bjr those which prevail in 
modem times, and which have originated from different habits 
and tastes. 




purgstonr 

So— WJ.) ; and more concisely, but with great force of aifument, in the 
Rev. Geo. Hamilton's "Tracts upon some leading Errors of the Church 
of Rome" (London, 1825), pp. 73—81. 

• Mori Acroases in Ernesti Instit. Interp. Nov. Test vol. 1. p. 181. 

• Abalpharsgii Historia, pp. 406. 691. cited hj Ammon. in his notes on 
VraesU's Instit. Interp. Not. Teat pp. 67, 6& 

• StosKt's Element^ p. 63. 



3. Guard against drftwine conclusions as to the laeaniri 
of words, in the same or different lanffuages, fioin &dci!'} 
etymology, similarity or metathesis of letters, &c. 

4. When the sense of words can be ascertainfd in va 
particular language, by the ordinary means, other ia&au:!^^ 
even kindred ones, should not be resorted to, axx^\Kx\ 
purpose of increased illustration or confiimatioa.- 

5. Take ^ood. care that real similitude exists wheorTf 
comparison is made.* 



$ 5. or THE AHAIiOGT Of FAITB. 

I. 7%tf Analogy of Faith defined, and iUu9trated.^\l ft* it 
portance in studying' the Sacred iVritin^t.—llL Ru^at^ 
inveotigoHng the Analogy of Faith. 

I. Of all the various aids tliat can be employed lor iiiTe«. 
gating and ascertaining the sense of Sciiptare, the A.<<jji«T 
or Faith is one of the most important. \Ve may define i' ti 
be the constant and perpetual harmony of Seriptwt in thfj-s^ 
damerUal points offcutn and practice^ deduced from those p^ 
sages, in which they are di)9CQS8ed by the inspired pefin/D. 
either directly or expressly, and in clear, plain, andintKiTi. 
ble language. Or, more briefly, the analogy of (sit!) zii 
be defined to be that prqpor^'on which the dodnfue^Jik 
Gospel bear to each olKer^ or the close connection hd&a tki 
truths of Revealed Religion. 

The Analogy of Faith is an expression borrowed frm^ 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6.), where he pijuni 
those who propAevy in the church (that is, those who exeidn 
the office of aut^ontatively expounaingthe ScriptuiK^.ijp 
phesy according to the proportion^ or, as the word is i^ tl' 
original, the analogy of faith. To the «ime effect 3=7 
commentators interpret Saint Peter's maxim (2 Pet, 1.2.), 
that no prophecy of Scripture is of any private or 8elf-JJi''7r!. 
taiion; implying that tne sense of any prophecy is oottitb 
determined by any abstract consideration of the fssif 
itself, but by taking it in conjunction with other poniih': 
Scripture relating to the subject, '* comparing things spintEi 
with spiritual" (1 Cor. ii. 13.) ; — a rule which, thou^rt'" 
especially applicable to the pro]>hetic writiDgs, is also : 
general importance in the exposition of the sacred Tolume. 

II. It is evident that God does not act without a dnioiio 
the system of religion taught in the Gospel, any mm tlx 
he does in the works of nature. Now tnis desicrn mr V 
uniform : for as in Uie system of the universe ererr pi-: i* 
proportioned to the whole, and is made subserfient to H, »> 
m the system of the Gospel, all the various truths, doctn»^ 
declarations, precepts, and promises, must contpspond w,d 
and tend to the end designed. For instance, if any one 'wf- 
pret those texts of Scripture, which maintain our jDS]if.a&c 
oy faith only, or our salvation by free grace, in such a «> 
as to exclude the necessity of good woncs, this interpietac 
is to be rejected, because it contradicts the main mp " 
Christianity, which is to save uafrom our sins (Matt.i.'il 
to make us holy as God is holy (l Pet. i. 15.), and to ckes^ 
us from all filthiness boUi of flesh and spirit. (3 Cor.TiL !. 
In the application, howeve^^ of the analogy of faith to l^- 
interpretation of the Scriptures, it is indispensably n£ce»n 
that the inouirer previously understand the whole scheto^ c 
divine revelation ; and that he do not entertain a predileftk* 
for 2. part only ; without attention to this, he will beliabk" 
error. If we come to the Scriptures with any precoceaT-' 
opinions, and are more desirous to put that sense upon tL' 
text which coincides with our own sentiments rather that t:? 
truth, it then becomes the analog of our faith rather to 3 
that of the whole system. This, Dr. Campbell remarks. «v 
the very source of the blindness of the Jews in our^arioor' 
time : they searched the Scriptures very assidaoasly; hui t 
the disposition they entertained, they would never beiifTv 
what that sacred volume testifies of Chrisu The nsm h 
obvious ; their great rule of interpretation was the atu}r 
of faith^ or, in other words, the system of the Pbariifa:- 

> Mori Acroases, torn. I. pp. IGO. ISi. Ernesti lostitutio iRurpre'is V- 
Testjpp. 65—70., and hjs Opera Philologica, pp. 171. Hittq. tnd 2rr * 




reprinted in PoU's andRuperti's Syuoge CoiumentaiionoiD th«olo|ifAriaii 
vol. vii. pp. 195—221. 

• Bishop Vanmildert*! Bampton LecL p. 18L Pfriffer, Hemi «r 
e. jdi. (Op. t U. p. 069.) Cupzor. Prim. Lin. Herm. flacr ji 2& 
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cribes, the doctrine then in vogue, and in the profound yene- 
ition of which they had been educated. This is that yeil 
y which the understandings of the Jews were darkened, 
VBTK in reading the law, and of which Saint Paul observed 
lat it remained unremoved in his day ; and we cannot but 
3mark that it remains unremoved in our own time.* There 
3, perhaps, scarcely a sect or denomination of Christians, 
/hether of the Greek, Romish, or Protestant churches, but 
as some particular system or digest of tenets, by them 
Brmed the anahgy of faiths which they individually nold in 
he greatest reverence ; and all whose doctrines terminate in 
ome assumed position, so that its partisans may not contra- 
ict themselves. When persons of this descnption, it has 
een well remarked, meet with passages in Scripture which 
ley cannot readily explain, consistently with ^eir hypothe- 
8, they strive to solve the difficulty by the analoey oi faith 
hich they have themselves invented. But allowing all 
leir assumptions to be founded in truth, it is by no means 
msonant with the principles of sound divinity, to interpret 
criptare by the hypothesis of a church; because the sacred 
tcords are the omy proper media of ascertaining theological 
uth.« 

III Such, then, being the importance of attending to the 
lalogy of faith, it remains to state a few observations which 
lay enable the student to apply it to the clearing up of ob- 
jure or difficult passages of Scripture. 

1. ffherever any doctrine it manifett, either from the vhole 
nor of divine revelation or from ite tcope, it mtut not be 
eahened or »et aoide by a few ohecure paetaget, 

ha the obseiranca of this canon ts necessary to every student of the in- 

lired volume, so it ought e^eciallj to be recardf^d by those who are ape 

interpret paasages, which are not of ibemselves ulain, by those opinions, 

f the beliei of which they are already possessed ; but for which they have 

lie ground besides the mere sound oi some tezis, that appear, when first 

Mtrd, to be favourable to their preconceived notions. Whereas, if such 

•xta were compared with the scope of the sacred writers, they would be 

>uad to bear QuUe a dilTereot meaning. For instance, no truth is asserted 

tore freouently in the Bible, and consequently is more certahi in religion, 

lan that God is good, not only to some individuals, but also toward all men. 

bus, David says (Psal. czlv. 9.\ 7*4e Lord it good to all, and kit lender 

verciet are over all Am workt ; and Ezeitiel (xviii. 23.), Have I any plea- 

\tre at all in the vficked that he thoutd die ; taith the Lord: and not that 

e should turn from hit wayt and live ? Frequently also does the Almighty 

eclare, both fn the books of the law as welt as in the prophets, and also 

1 the New Testament, how eamestly he desires the sinner's return to 

im. See, among other passsges, Deut v. 29. Ezelc. xviii. 32. and xxidii. 

1. Matt, xjuii. 37. John iii. 16. ITim. ii. 4. Titus ii. 11. and 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

; therefore, anvpassage occur which at first sight appear to contradict 

le giiodness of uod, as, for instance, that He has created some persons 

lat he might damn them (as some have insinuated) ; in such case the 

try clear and certain doctrine relative to the goodness of God is not to be 

npugned, much less set aside, by these obscure places, which, on the 

ontrary, ought to be illustrated by such passages as are more clear. Thus, 

I Prov. xvi. 4. according to most modem verisions, we read, that The Lord 

ttth made all thingtfor himself, yea even the wicked for the day o/eoil. 

his passage has, by several eminent writers, been supposed to. refer to 

)e predestination of the elect and the reprobation of the wlclced, but 

riiliuut any foundation. Junius, Cocceius, Michaelis, Glassius, Pfeiffer, 

rurrelin, Ostervald, Dr. Whitby, Dr. 8. Clarice, and other critics, have 

ihown that this verse may be more correctly rendered. The Lord hath 

'%ad*' all thingt to answer to themtelvety or aptly to refer to one another, 

la even the wteked, for the evil day, that is, to be the executioner of evil 

> others: on which account they are in Scripture termed the rod of 

fhovah (laa. x. 5.) and his sword. (Psal. xvii. 13.) But there is no neces- 

ly ft>r rejecting the received version, the plain and obvious sense of 

hich 19 that there is nothing in the worM which does not contribute to 

e jrlory of God, and promote the accomplishment of his adorable designs. 

ho pious and the wicked alike conduce to this end; the wicked, whom 

r>tl has destined to punishment on account of their impiety, serve to dis- 

'AY hi(i justice (see Job xxi. 30.), and consequently to manifest his glory. 

G^hI," says Dr. Oil] (who was a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of 

action and reprobationX " made man neither to damn him nor to save 

im, but for his own glory, and thai m secured whether in his salvation or 

uu nation ; nor did nor does God make men wicked. He made man up- 

{tht, and man has made himself wicked; and being so, God may justly 

pi>oint him to damnation for his wickedness, in doing which he glorifies 

IS ju«tice."" 

2. JV« doctrine can belong to the analogy offhith, which it 
founded on a siitolb text. 

Bverj enential prineiple of religion is delivered in more than 
nc place. BeaidM, single sentences are not to be detached from 
he places where they stand, bat must be taken in connection 
fith the whole discourse. 

From disrecard of this rule, the temporary direction of the apostle 
lameA (v. 14, 16.) has been perverted by the church of Rome, and rendered 
i permanent institution, irom a mean of recovery, to a charm, when re> 
'overy in desperate, for the salvation of the soul. The mistake of the 
;hurch of Rome, in founding what she calls the taerament of extreme 
Mction upon this place, is very obvious ;, for tlie anointing here mentioned 

> Dr. Campbell's translation of the Four Gospels, vol. i. dissert Iv. f 14. 
I. 116. 3d edit. 

* Franck's QoUe to the Scriptures, p. 79. Franckii Praelect. Henn. 
>. 185. 

* Gill in loe. See also J. E. PfetlTer's Inst Henn. Sacr. pp. 134—136., 
iDd Twopenny*a '^Dissertations on some Parts of the Old and Ifew Testa- 
asats," pp 74—76. 
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was applied to those whoso recovery was expected, as appears from versa 
16., where it is said that the Lord m answer to the prayer of fsith shall 
raise up and restore the sick: whereas in the Romish church, extreme 
unction is used where tliere is little or no hope of recoverv, ahd te called 
the taerament of the dying.* The same remark is applicable to the popish 
system of auricular confession to a priest : which is attempted to be sup- 
ported by James v. 16. and 1 John I. 9. neither of which passages has any 
reference whatever to the ministerial office. In the former, confession of 
our faults is represented as the duty of the faithful to each other ; and in 
the latter, as the duty of the penitent to God alone. 

8. The WHOLs tyttem of revelation mutt be explained, to 
at to be contittent roith ittelf — When two pattaget appxab <• 
be contradictory, if the tense of the one can be clearly atcer 
tained, in euch cote that mutt regulate our interpretation of 
the other. 

Thus, in one passage, the apostle John says ; (/* we tav that we have no 
tin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not m us. If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins: if we say we havo 
not sinned, we make him a liar, ana his word is no< in us. (1 John i. 8—10.) 
In another passage, the same apostle affirms : Whosoever abideth in him, 
sinneth not. Whosoever is bom of Ood, doth not commit sin :for his seed 
remaineth in him : and he cannot sin because he is bom iff God. (I John 
iii. 6. 9.) This is an apparent contradiction ; but the texts must be ex- 
plained, so as to agree with one another. Now, from Scripture and expe- 
rience, we are certain that the first passage must be literally understood. 
At the dedication of the temple^ Solomon said ; (f they sin against thee, 
and thou be angry (for there ts no man that sinneth not), 1 Kings viii. 46. 
And in Eccl. vii. 20. jr\>r there is not a just man upon the earth, that doeth 
good and sinneth not. The explanation of the second passsge, therefore, 
must be regulated by the established signification of the first ; that both 
may agree. When it is affirmed tliat even good men cannot say they have 
no sin, the apostle speaks of occasional acts, from which none are free. 
When Saint John says, that he who is bom of God doth not commit sin, 
he evidently means, habitually, as the slave of sin ; and this is incompati- 
ble with a state of grace. Both passages, therefore, agree, as the one 
refers to particular deeda, and the other to general practice ; and in this 
manner must every seeming contradiction be removed The passage, of 
which the literal sense can be established, must ahva^s regulate the in- 
terpretation of a different expression, so as lo make it agree with fixed 
principles. 

4. Jin obscure, doubtful^ ambiguout, or figurative text mutt 
never be interpreted in tuch a tente at to make it contradict 
a plain one. 

In explaining the Sciiptures, consistency of sense and princi- 
ples ought to be supported in all their several parts ; and if any 
one part be so interpreted as to clash with another, such inter- 
pretation cannot be justified. Nor can it be otherwise corrected 
than by considering every doubtful or difficult text, first by itself^ 
then with its context, and then by comparing it with other pas- 
sages of Scripture ; and thus bringing what may seem obscure 
into a consistency with what is plain and evident 

(1.) The doctrine of transubstantiation, iri'iii.afed b^ the church ol 
Rome, is founded on a strictly literal ifiter])i- utduu of hgurative expres- 
sions, thit it my body, Ac. (Matt xxvi. 26, 4cc.) and (which has no relation 
to the supper) eai myfUth, drink my blood. (John vi. 51— i38.) Bui Inde- 
pendcntlv of this, we may farther conclude that the sense put upon the 
words, "Mis it my body," by the church of Rome, cannot be the true one, 
being contrary to the express declaration of the New Testament history, 
from which it is evident that our Lord is ascended into heaven, where he is 
to continue " till the time of the restitution of ail things" (Acts iii. 21.) ; that 
is, tin his second coming to iudgment How tlien can his body be in ten 
thousand several places on the carih at one and the sauio time 1 We may 
further add that, if the doctrine of transubsiantiation be true, it will follow 
that our Saviour, when he instituted the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
did actually eat his own flesh and drink his own blood ; a conclusion thi?. 
so obviouslv contradictory both to reason and to Scripture, tl.it it is 
astonishing how any sensible and religious man can credit such n it.-net. 

(2.) Upon a similar literal interpretation of Matt xvi. 18. l^hou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my church, the church of Rome has erect- 
ed the claim of supremacy for Peter and his successors. Hence, building 
on Peter is explamed away by some commeniators as being contrary to 
the fsith that Christ is the only foundatiuii. (1 Cor. iii. 11.) Tlie most emi- 
nent of the ancient fathers, as well as some of the early bislKips or popes 
of Rome, particularly Gregory the Great, and likewise several of the most 
judicious modem commentators, respectively take this rock to be the 
profession of faith, which Peter Hkul just made, that Christ was the Son 
ofOod. The connection, however, shows that Peter is here plainly meant. 
Thou art Peter, says Christ ; and upon this rock, that is, Peter, pomting to 
him; for thus it connects with the reason which follows for the name, in 
the same manner as the reason is given for that of Abraham in Gen. xvii. B. 
and of Israel in Gen. xxxii. 23. The apostles are al.so called, in other parts 
of the New Testament, the foundation on which the church is built, ns in 
Eph. ii. 20. and Rev. xxi. 14. as being the persons employed in erecting th9 
church, by preaching. It is hero promised that Peter should commence 
the building of it by his preachins, which was fulfilled by his first convening 
the Jews (Acts 11. 14—42.) and also the Gentiles. (Acts x. xv. 7.) This pas- 
sage, therefore, gives no countenance to llie papal supremacy, but the 
contrary, for this prerogative was personal and incommunicable.* 

ft. Such pattaget at are expretted roith brevity are to be 
expounded by thote where the tame doctrinet or dutiet are 
expretted xobk labozlt and fully, 

* See Bishop Bprnct on the 25th Ariicle ; Whitby, Benson, Macknight, 
and other commentators on this ti^xt ; and Dr. Flctch«>r's Lectures on the 
Principles and Institutions of the Roman Catholic Reliitinn, pp. 19S. et teg. 
The Christian Guardian for 1823 (p. 305.) contains a good illustration of 
James v. 14, 15. 

* Barrow's Works, vol. I. p. 561. Grotlus in loc. Eltiley's Annotations^ 
voL i. pp. 273— S75. Geranl^t Institutes, p. 163. See also the commence- 
ment of Bishop Burgess's Letter to his Clergy, entitled Christ, and not St. 
Peter, the Rock of the Christian Church, and especially Dr. A. Clarke's 
Commeotary on HalL xvL 18. 
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:i.) The doctrine of justification, for initance, is briefly stated In Phil. 111. ; 
but ihat momentous doctrine ia professedly discussed in the EpiaUc to U.c 
Galatians, and especially in that to the Romans; and according \o the 
tenor of these, particularly Rom. III., all the other passages of Scripture 
Uiat treat of jusiificaiion should be explained. ^ . ^ 

(2.) Even alight variations will oRentimes serve for the purpose of re- 
ciprocal illustralion. Thus the beatitudes related In the sixth chapter of 
Beunt Luke's Gospel, though delivered at another time and m a different 
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place, are uie Mtiuo wiui ii»v»»c »«••««. «iu "i ~~' ^^ . .A . a i — 

mount, and recorded In the fifth chapter of Saint Matthew's Gospel. Being, 
however, epitomized by the former Evangelist, they may be explained by 



Diace. are the same with tliose delivered by our Lord In his sermon on the 
drecordedlnthefiflhchapterofP-'-**'—*'— *-*=—"-' •*-»"" 
epitomized by the former Evan 

0.) Further, the quotation from Isaiah vl. % 10. Bear ye indeed, InU 
underetand not^ Ac. is contracted in Mark iv. VL Luke viii. 10. and John 
xii. 40., but it is given at large in Matt xiii. 14, 15. ; and accordingly from 
this last cited Gospel, the sense of the prophet is most evident Again, 
nothing is more certain than that God hath no pUaaure in wekednM or 
sin (Paal. v. 4.), and, consequently, cannot be the cause of sin. When, 
therefore, any passages occur which appear to intimate the contrary, they 
must be so understood as not to Impugn this important truth. Thejarden- 
ing of Pharaoh's heart, therefore, is not to be taken iiS the act of God, but 
that he permitted him to go on, foUowiog his own cruel schemes, regard- 
less of the divine judgments.* 

6. " Where eeveral doctrinet of equal importance are pro- 
ptteed, and revealed -with great cleameeei ve mutt be careful 
to give to each itefuU and equal -weight!* 

IS, that we are saved by the free grace of God, and through faith in 
is a doctrine too plainly amrraeo by the sacred writers to be set 



"Thus, 
Chrtst 
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lamiy _ 

ling position: for it is said, Bv grace ye are eaved 
: not «fyoureelve» ; it U thegijfl of God. (Eph. li. 8.) 
md, are the doctrtnes of repentance unto life, and 



aaide by any contravening 
through faith, and that no 

But so, on the other hand, -.w — -~^ ,— . ^ . 

of obedience unto salvation ; ft>r again It is said, Repent and be converted, 
that vour MM may be blotted out (Acts ill. 19.), and, If thou vUt enter into 
life, keep the commandmente. (Matt. xix. 17.) To set either of these truths 
at variance with the others, would be to frustrate the declared Pttnwsc of 
the Gospel, and to make it of none effect Points thus clearly established, 
and from their very nature indispensable, must be made to correspond 
with each other ; and the expoaition, which best preserves them unimpair- 
ed and undiminished, wiU in any case be a safe interpretation, and most 
probably the true one. The analogy of faith will thus be kept entire, and 
will approve itself, in every respect, as becoming iu divine author, and 
worthy of all acceptation.'^ 

Some farther remarks mi^ht be offered in addition to the 
above rules; but as they fall more properly under con- 
sideration in the subsequent part of this work, the preceding 
observations on the interpretations of Scripture by the analoffv 
of faith will, perhaps, be found abundantly sufficient. It 
only remains to state, that valuable as this aid is for ascer- 
taining the sense of Scripture, it must be used in concurrence 
with Uiose which have been illustrated in the foregoitig sec- 
tions, and to subjoin a few cautions respecting the application 
of tlie analogy of faith, attention to which will enable us 
successfully to " compare things spiritual with spiritual.^ 

1. "Care," then, "must be taken, not to confound aeeming 
with real analogies ; not to rely upon merely verbal resemblances 
when the sense may require a different application ; not to in- 
terpret what is parallel only in one respect, as if it were so in all; 
not to give to any parallel passages so absolute a sway in our 
decisions as to overrule the clear and evident meaning of the 
text under consideration ; and, above all, not to suffer an eager- 
ness in multiplying proofs of this kind to betray ua into a neglect 
of the immediate context of the passage in question, upon which 
its signification must principally depend."^ The occasion, co- 
herence, and connection of the writing, the argument carrying 
on, as well as the scope and intent of the paragraph, and the 
rorrcspondence of the type with its antitype, are all to be care- 
fully remarked. 

2. Further, "In forming the analogy of faith, all the plain 
texts relatinqf to one subject or article ought to be taken together, 
imparlialiy compared, the expressions of one of them restricted 
by tlio^e of another, and explained in mutual consistency ; and 
thnt article deduced from them all in conjunction : not, as has 
beon most commonly the practice, one set of texts selected, which 
have the same aspect, explained in their greatest possible rigour; 
and nil others, which look another way, neglected or explained 
away, and tortured into a compatibility with the opinion in that 
manner partially deduced." 

3. Lastly, "the analogy of faith, as applicable to the examina- 
tion of particular passages, ought to be very short, simple, and 
purely scriptural ; but most sects conceive it, as taking in all the 
com])lox peculiarities, and scholastic refinements, of their own 
favourite systems."* 

» Fwsr-x'.x OuifJp, p. 41. Pfrlffer, Herm. Snc. c xii. p. 659. and Criflca 
Sirni, c. 5. i 15. (Op. t. ii. pp. 719, 730.) Geranl's Institutes, p. 161. J. E. 
rfiiT'T ha4 L'ivrn H.ttue adtliiiunal examples, illustrating the preceding rule, 
ia Ujs lii>t. IlL'nn, Sacr. pp. 142 — 144. • 

» \\>^\v*\) Vamiulijcri'a Hampton Lectiirfis, p. 204. • Ibid. p. 215. 

« (i.!i-4i il'tf liKHiitutfrf. p. 161. The annlo'/y of faith ia copiously lllnstrated. 
In ad<litii>si to ihf authoniies already cited, by Franck, In his Prajlect. Herm. 
3)osii|u V. pp. U'^O— I9i ; by Uambach, in hia Jnsiit. Hc.im. Sacrae, lib. ii. c i. 
-,.,.t,7_li»ii. ; by Jalm in hisKnrhiddion Herm- <»pnerali»,|3-2. pp. 9ft— 100. ; 
by J. F. riViffr-r. in Ins Inssii. Ilerni. Sacne, pn. 706—740. ; and by Chladc. 
liUUa '*» 'M* lli-HljluLiffp'S iJUpgciicDB, PP.406-43U. 



Thus, as it has been remarked with wjual truth and p:^ 
ffance,* " by due attention to these principles, accompai* : 
Srith the great moral requisites already sho^ to be i> 
dispensable, and with humble suppUcation to the throne £ 
grabe for a blessing on his labours, the dili^nt inquirer daj 
ScriptoiB troth may confidently hopejor suc^s. '^- 
design of eveiT portion of Holy Wnt, ite hannoriY^^ 6^ 
rest, and the cfiTOe perfection of the whole, wdl more «^ 
more fully be displayed. And thus will he be led, ^ra 
increasing veneration and gratitude, to adore him, to wbv. 
every sacled book beare witness, and every divijje, disper®. 
tion led the way; even him who is Alpha and On^s^ i'^ 
first and the last^ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday^ /iMfcjr, ~ 
for ever,^^ 



€ 6. ON TH« AS8I8TAHCB TO BE DERIVED FROM JEWISH WRITOS* 
IN THE INTERPRETATION OF TH5 SCBimTRBS. 

I. The apocryphal books of the Old Testament.^\l T- 
Talmud^l. The Mtena.^^. The Gemara.^^erwaJrm 'a* 
Babylonish Talmudt.^\VL The vniHng* of Phil9 Judn 
and Josephus^—-Account of them. 

Besides the various aids mentioned in tie pfrpoedinf 
sections, much important assistance is to be obtained m tik 
interpretation of toe Holy Scriptures, from coi»u.tin^ i« 
apocryphal writings, and also the works of othjr Jewi-li 
authors, especially those of Josephus and Pbilo ; which aerve 
not only to explain the grammatical force and ni^nm? ol 
words, but also to confirm the facts, and lo eloc^ the 
customs, mannere, and opinions of the Jews, which sre 
either mentioned or incidentally referred to in the Old .ad 
New Testaments. 

Of the writings of the Jews, the Tareams or tiia.^ 
Paraphrases, whwh have been noticed in a former pasr^', st. 
perhaps, the most important; and next to them are th^^ i?> 
cryphal books of the Old Testament, and the Talmud. 

L The Apocryphal Books are the productions n. u.^ 
Alexandrian Jews and their descendants, who thoo^li a« 
wrote in the Jewish manner: hence there are nnany thiBi»a 
those books not found in the Old, though alluded to i£ i> 
New Testament, (Compare Heb. xi. with Ecclus. xij. it. 
The apocryphal books are all curious, and some of i -- 
extremely valuable. It is to regretted that the just r^ i 
of these books from the scriptural canon by the ref kt.-' 
churches has occasioned the opposite extreme of an ^-ir- 
disregard to them in the minds of many serious and stc .. ' -- 
Christians. As a collection of very ancient Jewish woris. aj- 
terior to Christianity, as documents of history, and as k^5 f 
of prudence and often of piety, the Greek apocnrpbal wnnr 
are hiffhly deserving of notice; but, as elucidatir* - 
phraseology of the New Testament, and as exhibiULg '> 
Jewish manner of narration, teaching, and aiding. t&. 
claim the frequent perusal of scholars, and espficiailr i 
theological students. Kuinoel has applied these bor-ks • 
the iimstration of the New Testament, with gr«it socc-? 
and Dr. Bretschneider has also drawn many elucidation t.^ 
the apocryphal books in his Lexicon to the NewT«:asriJ 
The apocryphal books of the New Testament exhibit a srr 
in many respects partaking of the Hebraic-Greek idK^ : 
the genuine books of the New Testament. 

IL The Talmud (a term which literally signifies daefr.^- 
is a body of Jewish Laws, containing a digest of <i«^p^ 
and precepts relative to religion and morality. The Ta.ss 
consists of two general parts, viz. The JiUsna or te^ -^ 
the Gemara or commentary. . 

1. The MisNA (or renJaion, as it literally siemfiK) i* ' 
collecuon of various traditions of the Jews, and of exposi^' 
of Scripture texts*; which, they pretend, were deliTeneJ 
Moses during his abode on the Mount, and tratsmittal ^ 
him, through Aaron, Eleaaar, and Joshua, to the pr«?>b«. 
and by them to the men of the Great Sanhednn, from w^ 
they passed in succession to Simeon (who took our Na.*"-' 
in his arms), Gamaliel, and ultimately to Rabbi Jehod:u ^^l- 
named Hakkadosh or the Holy. By him this digest o. «i 
law and traditions was completed, towards the close o: •-- 
second century, after the Jabour of forty years. trcBR iJ 
time it has been carefully handed down among the Jro^ 



t By Biahop Vanmildert, Bamp. Lect p. 216. 

• Rev. I. n. Heb. xiii. 8. «-«««*.». ■. 

1 Bee an account of the Tugamc tn pp. 268^ 96% oitM preaem 
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^m generation to generation ; and in many cases has been 
teemed beyond the written law itself. The Misna consists 
six books, each of which is entitled order^ and is fnrtiier 
v'ided into manj treatises, amoanting in all to sixty-three : 
aae again are divided into chapters, and tiie chapters are 
rther subdivided into sections or aphorisms. 
^. Tbe Gemaras or Commentaries on tiie Misna are two* 
Id : — 

( 1 .) The Gemara of Jerusalem^ which in the opinion of 
ndeaux, Buxtorf, Carpzoy, and other eminent critics, was 
ni piled in the third century of the Christian sera; thoucrh, 
»nn its containing several barbarous words of Gothic or Van- 
lie extraction. Father Morin refers it to the fifth century. 
113 commentary is but little esteemed by the Jews. 
C^O The Gemara of Babylon was compiled in the sixth 
itury, and is filled with the most absurd fables. It is held 
the highest estimation by the Jews, by whom it is usually 
d and constantly consulted, as a sure guide in all questions 
d tificuky. 

Phe Jews designate these commentaries by the term Ge- 
xa, or perfection^ because they consider them as an expia- 
tion of the whole law, to wmch no further additions can 
made, and after which nothing more can be desired, 
^hen the Misna or text, and the commentary compiled at 
trusalem, accompany each other, the whole is called the 
rtMalem Talmud ,• and when the commentary which was 
ade at Babylon i^ subjoined, it is denominated the Baby- 
%Uh Talmud, The Talmud was collated for Dr. Kenni- 
tt^s edition of the Hebrew Bible ; and as the passages of 
Tipture therein contained were taken from manuscripts in 
istence from the second to the sixth century, they are so 
r authorities as they show what were the readings of their 
y. These various readings, however, are neither very nu- 
3rous nor of very great moment. Bauer states that From- 
m did not discover more ikizn fourteen in the Misna; and 
hough Dr. Gill, who collated the Talmud for Dr. Kenni- 
tt, collected about a thousand instances, yet all these were 
t, in strictness, various lections. The Talmud, therefore, 
chiefly useful for illustrating manners andcustoms noticed 
the Scriptures.* Sometimes the passages cited from the 
d Testament are exactly quoted; and sometimes many 
ngs are left out, or added arbitrarily, in the same manner 
some of the Others have quoted from the New Testap 

Tit* 

Phe Rabbinical WriHnga of the Jews are to be found chiefly 
their Commentariea on the Old Testament. 
Vs all these Jewish writings are both voluminous and scarce, 
ny learned men have dingently collected from them the 
St material passages that tend to illustrate the Scriptures, 
account of their labours, as well as of the editions of the 
sna, Talmud, and Jewish Commentators, will be found in 
) BiBLiuGRAPHicAL AppEHDix to the socoud volumo. 
Thfi Misna, being compiled towards the close of the second 
itury, may, for the most part, be regarded as a digest of 
i traditions received and practised by the Pharisees in the 
le of our Lord. Accordingly, diflerent commentators have 
de considerable use of it in illustrating the narratives and 
isioDs of the New Testament, as well as in explaining 
ious passages of the Old Testament ; particularly Ains- 
rth on the Pentateuch, Drs. Gill and Clarke in their entire 
nments on the Scriptures, Wetstein in his critical edition 
the New Testament, and Koppe in his edition of the Grpek 
stament, who in his notes has abridged the works ot all 
mar writers on this topic. 

n availing ourselves of the assistance to be derived from 
Jewish writings, we must take care not to compare the 
»res8ions occurring in the New Testament too strictly with 
Talmudical and Cabbalistical modes of speaking; as such 
aparisons, when carried too far, tend to obscure rather than 
llustrate the sacred writings. Even our illustrious Light- 
t is said not to be free from error in this respect ; and Dr. 

Baaer, CriL 8ter. pp. 340— 3(3. Jahn^IntrodadVet F(Bd.p.l74. Keo- 
»U, Dissertatio Geoeralit, M3d— 3S. Leuaden, Philologus Hebreo-mU> 
pp. 90l et *eq. In pp. 96— -9S. he hai eaainerated the principal content! 
he Miflna ; but t^e beet account of the Hiana and ita contents ii given 
Dr. Wotton, Diacounaea, voL 1. Dtac. i. and II. pp. 10—120. See alao 
eluN>r'« Antkiultatea Ebrworum, toL i. pp. 2S&— 940. Pfeiffer, op. torn, 
p. 8S2—- 6GA. jDe Roaai, Variie Lectionea, torn. i. Proleg. canona ^—81. ; 
Allen's Modem Judaiam, pp. 21—64. Buddcaa, In hia Introdnctlo 
ETratoriam Philoaophi* Ebraeonun, pp. 116. et eeq.^ haa entered moat 
f .into the merUa of the Jewish Talmadical and Rabbinical wri* 
s. 

(ID the alleced castigatioDs anil alterations of the Talmnd by the Jewsi 
reader will And some curious li«foraiatk)D in Mr. Allen's Moidem Judi^ 
,pp.M~64. 



Gill has frec^Qently encumbered his commentary with Rabbi- 
nical quotations. The best and safest rule, ]>erhaps, by which 
to regulate our references to the Jewish writers themselves, 
as well as those who have made collections from their works, 
is the following precept delived by Emesti : — We art to atek 
for help, says he, only vn those eases where it is absolutely neee^ 
sary / that is to say^ where oar knowledge of the Greek and 
nArew tongues affords no means of ascertaining an easy sense^ 
and one that corresponds with the context. The same distin* 
guished scholar has further laid it down as a rule of universal 
application, that our principal information is to be songht 
from the Jewish writings, in every thin^ that relates to their 
sacred rites, forms of teachin|r and sneaking ; especially in the 
Epistle to the Romans, which evidently shows its author to 
have been educated under Gamaliel.' 

Some veiT important hints, on the utility of Jewish and 
Rabbinical literature in the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, occur in the Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) Blomfield's 
discourse, entitled A Heference ttfthe Jewish Tradition neee^* 
sary to an Interpretation of the New Tegtament, London, 
1817, 8vo. 

III. More valuable in every respect than the Talmudica. 
and Rabbinical Writings, are the works of the two learned 
Jews, Philo and Josephus, which reflect so much light on the 
manners, customs, and opinions of their countrymen, as to 
demand a distinct notice. 

1. Prilo, sumamed Judaeus, in order to distinguish him 
from several other persons of the same name,^ was a Jew of 
Alexandria, descended from a noble and sacerdotal family, 
and pre-eminent among his contemporaries for his talents, 
eloquence, and wisdom. He was certainly bom before the 
time of Jesus Christ, though tbe precise date has not been 
determined: some writers placing his birth twenty, and 
others thirty years before tbat event. The latter opinion 
appears to oe the best supported ; consequently Philo was 
aoout sixty years old at tne time of the death of our Re- 
deemer, and he lived for some years afterwards. He was of 
the sect of the Pharisees, and was deeply versed in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, wliich he read in the Sep- 
tuagint version, being a Hellenistic Jew, unacquainted (it is 
supposed) with the Hebrew, and writing in the Greek lan- 
guage. Some eminent critics have imagined that he was a 
Uhnstian, but this opinion is destitute of foundation ; for we 
have no reason to think that Philo eve^- visited Judaea, or that 
he was acquainted with the important events which were 
there taking place. Indeed, as the Gospel was not extensively 
and openly promulgated out of Judsa, until ten years after 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as there is not the most 
distant allusion to him — much less mention of him---made in 
the New Testament, it cannot be supposed Uiat this distin« 
guished person was a convert to Christianity. The striking 
coincidences of sentiment, and more frequently of phraseo* 
logy, which occur in the writings of Philo, with tbe languagi 
of^Saint Paul and Saint John in the New Testament, an 
satisfactorily accounted for, by his being deeply veri^ed in 
the Septuagint (or Alexandrian Greek) version of the Old 
Testament, with which those apostles were also intimately 
acquainted. The writings of Pnilo exhibit many quotations 
from the Old Testament, which Hprve to show how the text 
then stood in the original Hebrew, or at least, in the Sep- 
tuagint Version : and although they contain many fanciful 
and mystical comments on the Old Testament, yet they 
abound with just sentiments eloquently expressed, and were 
highly esteemed by the primitive Christian church; and hia 
sentiments concerning the Logos or Word, bear so close a 
resemblance to those of the apostle John, as to have given 
rise to tiie opinion of some emment men that he was a Chris- 
tian.* In the ivritings of Philo, we meet with accounts of 

• Emesti, Inatit Intern. Not! TestamentI, p. 274. In the 6th vol of Vel« 
thaaen'a, Kuinoel'a, andKuperti'a Cornmentationea TlteoIoficB (pp. 117— 
197.), there ia a,naeAil disaertalioo by M. Weiac, De more Domini acceptos 
a maaiatria Judaicla loquendi ac disereiidi modoa aapienter emendandi. 

« Fabrieius and his editor, Prolessor llarles, have Kiven noticea of/prfv- 
aeven persons of the name of Pbilo. Bibliotbeca Greca, vol. iv. pp. TSO 
—754. 

• The late Mr. Bryant has collected the pasaasca of Philo concerning the 
Logos in his worlL entitled "The SenCiinenta of Pbilo Judasua concerning 
the Ae^^ec or Word of God ; together with targe Extracts from hia Writings, 
compared with the Bcripturf'a on many otlier particular and eaaential doc* 
trinsa of the Christian Relifrion." (8vo. I^ndon. 177fi.) Aa thia volume is 
now rarely to be net with, the reader will find the most material naassf es 
of Philo's writings selected and faithfully translated in the Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Smith's Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. i. pp. 42[V— 446. Dr. A. 
Clarke has cnren thirty-five mst&nces of the particular terms and doctrines 
foond in Pnilo's work, with oaro/ie/ panaaget from the New Testament, In 
bis eomineatary, at the ena of the first chaptes of Saint John's GospeL 
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many euBtoms of the Jews; of their opinions, especially 
such as were derived from the oriental pidlosophy ; and of 
facts particolariy relating to their state under the Koman em- 
^^rors, which are calculated to throw great light on many 
passages of the sacred writings.^ 

3. Flavivs Josephus was of sacerdotal extraction and of 
royal descent, and was bom a. d. 37 : he was alive in a. d. 
96, but it is not known when he died. He received a liberal 
education among the Pharisees, after which he went to Rome, 
where he cultivated his talents to great advantage.' On his 
return to Judea, he commanded the garrison appointed to 
defend Jotapata against the forces of Vespasian, which he 
bravely mdintainecfduring forty-seven days. Josephus, being 
subsequently taken prisoner by Vespasian, was received into 
his favour; and was also greatly esteemed by Titus, whom 
he accompanied to the siege of Jerusalem, on the capture of 
which he obtained the sacred books and many favours for his 
countrymen. When Vespasian ascended the miperial throne, 
he gave Josephus a palace, together with the freedom of the 
city of Rome, and a grant of lands in Judea. Titus con- 
ferred additional favours upon him, and Josephus out of gra- 
titude assumed the name of Flavins. The writings of Jo- 
sephus consist of, 1. Seven books, relating the Trar of the 
Jm/09 against the Romans, which terminated in their total 
defeat, and the destruction of Jerusalem. This history was 
undertaken at the command of Vespasian, and was written 
first in Hebrew and afterwards in Greek : and so highly was 
the emperor pleased with it, that he authenticated it by put- 
ting his signature to it, and ordering it to be preserved m one 
of tne pubfic libraries ; 2. Of the Jewish JiniiquUies^ in twenty 
Docks, comprising the period from the origin of the world to 
the twelfth year of the reign of Nero (a. d. 66), when the 
Jews began to rebel against the Romans ; 3. An account of 
his own Ldfe; and, 4. Two books vindicating the Jniiguity 
of the Jewish nation against Jipion and others. 

The writings of Josephus contain accounts of many Jewish 
customs and opinions, and of the different sects that obtained 
among his countrymen ; which very materially contribute to 
the illustration of^the Scriptures. Particularly, they contain 
many facts relative to the civil and religious state ofthe Jews 
about the time of Christ : which being supposed, alluded to, 
or mentioned in various passages otthe New Testament, 
enable us fully to enter into the meaning of those passages.' 
His accurate and minute detail of many of the events of his 
own time, and above all, of the Jewish war, and the siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem, affords us the means of per- 
ceiving the accomplishment of many of our Saviour's pre- 
dictions, especially of his circamstantial prophecy respecting 
tiie utter subversion of the Jewish polity, nation, and re- 
Ji^on. The testimony of Josephus is the more valuable, as 
it IS an undesigned testimony, which cannot be suspected of 
fraud or partiality. The modem Jews have discovered this, 
and therefore a writer who is a principal ornament of Uieir 
nation since the cessation of prophecy, is now not only neg- 
lected, but despised ; and is superseded among the Jews by 
a forged history, composed by an author who lived more than 
eight centuries after the time of Josephus, and who has as- 
sumed the name of Josippon, or Joseph Ben Gorion. The 
plagiarisms and falsehoods of this pseuao-Josephus have been 

« FabricU Bibliothcca Graeca, n Harlcs, vol. Iv. pp. 720— 7S0. Bp. Gray's 
C.mnection between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. pp. 2R8— 302. Dr. 
Hmith's Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, voL !. pp. 417, 418. For the 
principal editions of Philo'a Works, and the principal illustrations of Scrip- 
lure derived from the cii. soe the Bibuooraphigai. Appbmdix to the second 
Volume, Pan II. Chap. II. Sect. II. f 1. 

» It is luithly probable that Josephus was the companion of flt Pfcul In his 
voyage fo Rome, ruUte<J in Acts xxvii. See Otiil Spicilegium ex Josepho, 
pp..p}-.«S., and especially Bp. Gray's Ck)nnection between Sacred and 
Proftme Literature, vol. I. pp. 357—363. 

■ In all matters relating to the temple at Jerusalem, and to the relation 
Zr "'Cn '''^''' *"*' '* ^ remarkable agreement between the authors of the 
New Testament and Josephus; who had in person beheld that sacred edi- 
Jce, and was himself an eyewitness of the solemn rites performed there. 
Hence it is <»bviout', that his statements are unquestionably more worthy 
of cn-.lii than (he unsupported assertions of the Talmudisis, who did not 
llourl.««h until lonjt aHi-r the subversion of the city and temple, and of the 
whole Jpwisli iwlity, both sacred and civil. A singrle instance, out of many 
which luiffhi be adiluced, will suffice to illustrate the Importance of this 
remark. The Talminlical writers affirm that the priests only killed the 
paschal laiiihs ; but Josephus (whose testimony is conllrined by Phllo) re- 
atca that It was Uwful for the master of every family to do it, without the 
Intervenlion of any priest ; and they further rHatc, that at the time of the 
passover, there were so many families at Jorusalem, that it was oUerly 
fiiipi.|wiblp for the priesLs to kill the paschal Iamb for everv family. In the 
NcwTesfampnt we read that Jesus Christ sent his disciples to a private 
noiiso, thit the pa.^aovor mijiht be prepared by its possessor and by them, 
without the presenc of any priest, or previously taking the lamb to the 
temple. A^ t!i»' sia'ctn«»nt8 of Philo and Josephus are eorrobonUed by the 
reiaii«*ii in the New Testament, ihev are undoubtedly correct. 



detected and exposed by Gagnier, Basaage, and espec^'i 
by Dr. Lardner/ 

Michaelis particularly recommends a dill^nt study of u 
works of Josephus, from the beginning of Herod's ni^i i 
the end of the Jewish antiquities, as anbrding the verr U< 
commentary on the Gospels and Acts ;^ and Morus^ obserrf^ 
that the Jewish historian is more valuable in illnstratio^ . 
histories related in the New Testament than for elucwiiu, 
its style. Oor numerous references to his works in the secx 
as well as in the early part of the present volume of this u .n 
sufficiently attest the advantages resultine from a dilionrst -v 
amination of them.^ Josephus is justly admired for hLs j » 
and animated style, the bold propriety of his expressi^io-, l- 
exactness of his descriptions, and the persuasive eloqa* 
of his relations, on which accounts he has been teangi r^ 
Livy of the Greekauthors. Though a strict Pharisee, K ' 
borne such a noble testimony to the spotless charsct-f i 
Jesus Christ, that Jerome considered and called him a Cr.^ 
tian writer.* 

As, however, the authority of both Philo and Jc»pk*j 
has been disputed, we must distinguish, with respect to t c 
what is delivered as being merely their own opinion, iv 
what is stated as the popular notion. We must also cccsiif 
what influence the phansaical principles of Josephus, ardui 
profane philosophy of Philo^ would have upon their wriLj>^ 



§ 7. ON THK ASSISTANCE TO BE DERIVED FBOM THE WUTDtGi 
or THE OBEEX FATHERS, IN THE INTXRPRETATIW QT 4CW 
TURE. 

Learned men are by no means agreed as to the pen^c* t. 
whom the venerable appellation of Tathebs op the f 'iuv 
TIAN Church ought to oe given. While some would rt^^ 
it exclusively to the apostles, or to those writers wLa ifr^^ 
in the century immediately succeeding them, others ^ 4. . 
extend it to those who flourished in the fifth and sra2 -i- 
turies; and some even give the appellation oi failmx « 
those theoloffians who lived and wrote so lately as thet^ .f. 
century. Ine most probable classifleatioo is, that v^: 
would enrol among the fathers those Christian doctors ci 
who flourished heUyre the close of the sixth century ; b^ ji^. 
in the seventh and following centuries, the purity of < i^-;- 
tian doctrine was debased by the most absurd notions :* 
degrading superstitions ; ana also because but few of th-^. 
who held the office of teachers of religion during ib' i.zi 
ages, conducted themselves in such a manner as to >ir*.^ t 
the appellation of Fathers of the Church. Still !f-;« - 
the learned agreed as to the degree of auihority to b* -^ • 
ceded to the works of the Fathers of the Chrislian rh irr. 
by some ihev are depreciated beyond measure, whil* y) " 
other hand tney are estimated as repositories of exvn c :. 
that is valuable ilk sacred literature. 

It is, however, a singular circumstance, that, in ^ha-'^ 
theological controversies, both parties are desirous ot t- -; 
the fathers on their side. Considering the questira *: ■ 
without prejudice or predilection, we may safely ais^cja. 
that the primitive fathers were men eminent for th«Mr ri-Vi 
and zeal, though occasionally deficient in learning ord <^ 
ment ; that they may be relied upon in general for thrir fi~ 
ments of facts, but not invariably for the constractions ^t: 
they put upon them, unless in ^e expositions (by tbe(irr 
fathers) of the New Testament, with the language c4 » 
they were intimately acquainted; and that they are fj 
reporters of the opinions of the Christian chuirh, kt 
alwa^^s the most judicious interpreters of Scripton*, 
repositories, therefore, of Christian antiquity, as iirP3' 
of Christian virtue, and as defenders of the true ihr.- 
doctrine, they may still be very advantageously cvw?'- 
especialiy if we do not expect that from them whtc:- 
could not have. The fathers applied themselves i 
reading of the Scriptures with undivided attentian. 

* Jewish Testimonies, ohan. vi. Lardoei's Work^ Bro. tqL vb. 1 " 
187. ; 4to. vol. lii. pp. 660—674. 

* Introduction to the NewTesL vol. iii. part i. pp. 339-^1. 

* Mori super HermeneuticaNoviTeitaineDti AcnwsesAorJesRk^ 
ii. p. 195. 

t Bp. 
writings 
nection t — ^^.. .^^.^^ „..^ . .^...^^ .^.>/.«.».«, .»«- -„. ..— — 

* Sec thc^enM4n«ne««of Josephus'sTesiiisonjeooeerning J«s>ai ^ 
established, in Vol. I. pp. 463; 464. And for an account of tbe best c ' 
of his works, and of eiucidationii of Scrlptmre drawn irom ^rm, *^ 

BOLIOOSAPBtOAL APHMSDC tO the MOOOd YolaiD& Put U CtMfi C ^ 
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tense thought, and with holy admiration, as to that which 
as alone worthy to be studied. No part of Scripture was 
'fleeted by them ; they were so eamestlyintent upon it, 
at not a jot or tittle escaped them. This, witn the 
Ivanta^ which they had (especially the Ante-Nicene 
thers) in point of languages ana antiquities, could not fail 
• produce remarks which it must be very imprudent in any 
re to neglect. The mistakes, charged upon the fathers in 
leir expositions of the Old Testament, originated in their 
^ing misled by the Septuagint Torsion, which their ignorance 
r Hebrew, together with- their contempt of the Jews, and 
leir unwillingness to be taught that language by them, 
duoed them to trust impliciUy. And that excess of alle- 
>rical inteipretation into which some of the ancients ran, 
as probably occasioned by their studying, with a warm 
la^nation, prophecies and types, parables and allusions, 
id by our Sayiour^s not developing the whole of his plan 
iring his lifetime. 

It is obvious that the contemporary friends of any body of 
en mtist know the sentiments of those men more accurately 
id perfectly than even the most sagacious inquirers who flou- 
)h many ages posterior to them. Such of the primitive fathers, 
erpfore, as conversed with the apostles, or with their im- 
ediate followers, are the most likely to know the true sense 
' their writings ; and it is highly probable that the works of 
ese fathers most contain traits and sentiments strongly 
instrative of the doctrines of the Bible. The use, then, 
hich is to be made of their writings, is precisely that which 
discreet lawyer would make of ^1 the best contemporary 
ithors, who lived when Magna Charta was obtained. If in 
lat celebrated code of civil rights any thing appeared 
iscure and difficult to be understood, he would consult the 
I'st authors of the age who had written upon the same, or 
[)oii any collateral subject; and he would especially consult 
>ntcTnpontry authors, or those who immediately followed, 
' any of them had undertaken to illustrate and explain the 
'hole or any part of that invaluable instrument. Magna 
!harta is to us, as Englishmen, what the Word of God is to 
3 as Christians : the one contains a copy of our civil rights 
id privileges; the other, of our religious privileges and 
Qties. Nor is it any diminution of the just and absolute 
ithority of tlie Holy Scriptures in our religious concerns, 
» consult the contemporary and subsequent writings of the 
thers. in order to see how the Bible was understood in the 
fveral ages in which they lived ; any more than it would be 
diminution of the just and absolute authority of Magna 
harta, in our civil concerns, to consult the contemporary 
id subsequent writings of lawyers and historians, in order 
< s<« how it was understood in the several Ages in which 
ipy lived. Similar to this is the conduct of every prudent 
?T3on in all the common occupations and concerns of life, 
ccordingly, Christians in all ages, and of every denomina- 
on, have eagerly claimed the verdict of the fathers in their 
wn behalf; and no one ever lightly esteemed their testimony, 
it those whose principles and doctrines the writings of the 
ithers condemned.* 

Ttio important testimony in behalf of the genuineness of 
e Sacred Writings of the New Testament, borne by the 
tilers of the Christian church, and especially by the Greek 
there, has been exhibited in detail in pp. 41 — 45. 280, 
)1m and 238, 289. of the present volume, the value of their 
ri tings as a source of the text of Scripture, and also 
' aids for determining various readings, has been stated. 

now remains to show, by one or two examples, the value 
' such of the fathers as are no/ professed commentators,' 

«ieterniining the meaning of words and phrases, and in 
hose writings passages of the Old and New Testaments 
cid^nlally occur, in such a connection, or with such ad- 
incts, that we may clearly perceive what meaning was 
tach(^d to them in the age when those fathers respectively 
(urished. Such interpretations we find in the writings of 
arnabas, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and 
hers; whose testimonies to the divinity of Christ have 
»en collected by Dr. Burton. The evidence of the early 
thers on this fundamental topic of Christian doctrine (to 
ait others which might be adduced relative to the discipline 
id practice of the C&istian church) is peculiarly important; 
r *^ if the doctrine of the real nature of Christ was corrupted 

I Simpson's Fle^ for the DeitT of ChriaL p. 438. Dr. Iley'a Norriatan 
eturcii, vol. I. pp. ]06--4ia Quarterly Review, toI. ziii. pp. 183—188. 
I Also some adiniTablo oblenrationa of Che learned Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
U« Arjruoient in Defence of Christianity, taken from the Conceaaiooa of 
» iD(j«t ancient Adversaries, p. 90—89. 

' Tho principal Commentaries of the Fathers are enumerate<\ in the 
■JT HunxoAi* ApffBMDix to Volume IL Part 0. Chap. V. Sect. IlL 1 1. 



in the first three centuries, the writings of tbat period must 
show the progress of that corruption. ' And, on the other 
hand, ** if no variation appears in the opinions of Christians, 
during that period, but tne fathers of the first three centuries 
all deliver tne same doctrine,'* and, ** with one consent speak 
of Christ as having existed from all eternity as very God, and 
that he took our human nature into the divine, we have surely 
good grounds for saying, that there never was a time when 
mis was not the doctrine of the church, and that it was the 
true and genuine doctrine which the apostles themselves 
preached.*'' 

1. In John i. 3. the woriE of creation is expieady ascribed to 
Jesus Christ. To evade the force of this testimony to his deity, 
Faustus Soeinns affinns that <m mtrrot, all tfdng^f in this vene, 
means the morAl world—the Christian church : but to this ex* 
position there are two objections. Firtt^ a port of these <m marnt 
is in verse 10. represented ss o jm^/coc, the world; a term nowhere 
I applied in the New Testament to the Christian church, nor to 
men as morally amended by the Gospel. Second^, this veiy 
world (o no9-/AQs) which he created elid not know or adcnowledge 
him, ttvrn cm wyfm : whereas the dbtinguishing trait of Christians 
is, that they know Christ; that they know the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. Tx Trarra, then, which the 
Logos created, means (as common usage and the exigency of 
the passage require) the umvenCf the worlds, material and im- 
material.^ In this passage, therefore, Jesus Christ is unquestion- 
ably called God; and this interpretation of it is corxoboraled by 
the following passage of Irennus, who wrote a. d. 185 : — 

*' Nor can any of those things, which have been made, and ar9 
in subjection, be compared to the word of God, by whom all 
thingt were made. For that angels or archangels, or thrones or 
dominations, were appointed by him, who is God over all, and 
made by his word, John has thus told us ; for, after he had said 
of the Word of God, that he was in the Father, he added, aU 
thingo were made by him^ and without him wa* not any tldng 
mader^ 

3. In Heb. L 8. God is said to have created the world by his 
Son — ^ ev aatc tmm tfwatoc vmoto'^. To evade the force of this 
testimony, some opposers of our Lord's divinity expound eulroc 
as meaning new times, or that God by Christ created anew 
the world of mankind. But the construction will not justify 
either of these renderings : for, it is evident, in the first place, 
from Heb. xi. 3. that «ilyv does signify the worlds or world. 
Secondly, it is an undeniable fiict, that the tenth verse of this 
chapter does ascribe the creation of the world to Christ. Thirdly, 
that JiJt does not denote merely sn instrumental cause, is evident 
from those passages in which it is also said of the Father, that 
all things were created i\ tunw^ by him (Heb. ii. 10. Rom. xi. 
36.), as also firom the fact that Jut, and m are used interehangeably 
for each other. But as Heb. i. 1,2. relates to the person through 
whom God instructed us, namely, the incarnate Logos or Word, 
the words " by whom alto he made the worlds*^ must be under- 
stood thus : — God created the world by the same person through 
whom he hath spoken unto us, in as much as this person is God 
himself and one with the Father, i. e. He created the world by 
himself.^ That this is the correct interpretation is confirmed l^ 
the testimony of Justin Martyr (who flourished about a. d. 150.), 
or the author of the epistle to Diognetus, which is commonly 
ascribed to him. Speaking of the special revelation of his will 
which God had made to (christians, he says, " This is no earthly 
invention which has been handed down to them, neither is it a 
mortal notion which they are bent upon observing so carefully, 
nor have they a system of human mysteries committed to them : 
but the omnipotent and all-creative and invisible God hath Him- 
self from heaven established amongst men the truth and the holy 
and incomprehensible word, and rooted it in their hearts : not, as 
you might suppose, by sending to men any of His servants, either 
an angel or a prince, or one of those who administer the afiiun 
of earth, or one of those who have the management of heavenly 
things intrusted to them, but the Framer and Creator of thtt 
univerte himtelf, by whom Me created the fteavene, by whom He 
thut up the tea in ito own boundt"^ 

On this psssage, Dr. Burton remarks : — **. We have here an 
express declaration that Jesus Christ was the Framer and Crea- 
tor of the World, God created them by Jesus Christ, as is said 

s Dr. Bnrton'a Testimonies of the Ante-Nlcene Fathers to the Divinity 
of Christ, Pref. p. viii. 
* Stnart's Letters to Channins, p. 67. 

■ Irensns, adv. H»rea. lib. oL e. 8. f 2. p. 183. Burton's Testimonies^ 
p. 71. Dr. B.'a reasoninga upon the above-cited pasaageof IreoflMS are 
very powerful. 

■ Schmuclcer'a Biblical Theology, vol. L pp. 42S, 426. 

'* Eplat ad Diognel. e. 7. Burton's Testimonies^ p. 17. 
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in the Epiiite to th« Hebrews, i. 3. ; and if the words qooled 
ebo^e are not sufficiently strong to exdnde the idea of Grod having 
employed any snboidinate agent, we find in the very next chapter 
the expression of ' Ood the Lord and Creator of the aniverse, 
who nuide all things and arranged them in order.' Thas, aceord- 
ing to Justin's own words, God created the world by His Son, 
and I^ Son, by whom he created them, was God."' 

3. We hare a striimg confirmation of all those passages of the 
New Testament, in which the appellation and attributes of Deity 
are given to Jesus Christ, in the practice of the Christian church, 
mentioned by the &ther and ecclesiaBtical historian Eus^ius; 
who^ opposing the foUowera of Artemon (who asserted the mere 
humanity of Christ), first appeals to the evidence of Scripture 
and to the woriu of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and many 
other fiithers, in all of which divini^ is ascribed to Christ, and 
then states the following fiu;t :— " Moreover, all the psalms and 
hymns of the brethren, written from the beginmng- by the faith- 
fulj celebrate thepraieee of Chrut, the word of God, arui attri- 
bute DITIVITT to fdm.**^ 

It were not difficult to add other examples : but the pre- 
ceding may suffice to show the value of the Withers, as aids 
for ascertaining the meaning of particular passages. The 
reader who is desirous of examming their important evi- 
dence on the cardinal doctrine of Christ's Diyinity is referred 
to Dr. Burton's *' Testimonies," already cited : ot whose ela- 
borate and judicious work it has been truly said, that he '^ has 
brought before us a cloud of witnesses to prove that the faith 
<lriivered by our Lord to his apostles, and by the apostles to 
: I: ?ir successors, was essentially that which our church pro- 
cesses and cherishes."* 



departure of the Isnelites from Egypt, &c. ; while odicr ttfa 
denote the churches or particular persons for whose more 'ma^ 
diate use some parts of the Scriptures were composed, sad tke 
affi)rded light to particular passages.** 

III. A knowledge of the Author of each book, tooe&s 
with the age in which he lived, his peculiar characte, -j 
sect or reli^on, and also his peculiar mode of thinkiBg ^i 
style of wnting, as well as tne testimixiies which hii wbs. 
ings may contain concerning himself^ is equally neecaey 
to the historical interpretation of Scripture, ^nios, 

1. ne eonaideration of the teotimoniee concerning hime.\ 
which appear in the oecond Epiotle of St. Peter^ will ohtwAM 
he wao the author of that book : 

For he ezpreadv nva, I. That he wbs present at tbe tnaitSgunom ■* 
Jesus Christ (2 Pet L 1&) ; 3. That this was his second eputle » s*. 



$ 8. ON HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTAHCES. 

Hittorical circumttanceo ilefned, — ^I. Order. — ^11. Title, — ^HI. 
Author. — IV. Date of the several books of Scripturc-^-V, 
The place where written. — VI. Occasion on which they were 
written. — ^VII, .Ancient sacred and profane history. — VIII. 
Chronology. — IX. Biblical Antiqtnties^ including, 1. The 
political^ ecclesiastical, and civil state ; — 2. Coins^ medals, 
and other ancient remains f — 3. Geography s 4. Genea' 
logy i — 5. Natural History / and, 6. Philosophical sects and 
learning of the Jews and other nations mentioned in the 
Scriptures, 

Historical C1RC0M8TAKCRS are an important help to the cor- 
ect understanding of tlie sacred writers. Under this term 
are comprised — 1. The Order,- 3. The Title ,- 3. The Author; 
4. The Alto of each of the several books of Scripture; 5. The 
Place where it was written ; 6. The Occasion upon which the 
several books were written ; 7. Ancient Sacred and Profane 
History ; 8. The Chronology or period of time embraced in the 
Scriptures generally, and of each book in particular ; 9. Bib- 
Ueat Antiquities J including the Geography, Genealogy, Natu- 
ral History and Philosophy, Learning and Philosophical 
Sects, Manners, Customs, and private Xife of the Jews and 
other nations mentioned in the Bible. How important a 
knowledge of these particulars is, and how indispensably 
necessary to a correct interpretation of the inspired volume, 
we are now to consider. 

I. A knowledge of the Order of the Different Books, 
especially such as are historical, will more readily assist the 
student to discover the order of the different histories and 
other matters discussed in them, as well as to trace the divine 
economy towards mankind under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations. 

This aid, if judiciously exercised, opens the way to a deep 
acquaintance with the meaning of an author ; but, when it is neg- 
lected, many things necessarily remain obscure and ambiguous. 

II. The Titles are further worthy of notice, because some 
of them announce the chief subject of the book ; — 

As Genesis, the generation of heaven and earth— £roift:s, the 

1 Barton's Teatiinooies p. 4a tSome other testimonies tasj be seen in 
the "Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity Jiiledy stated and defended" by the 
author of this Introduction, pp. 164—183. second edition. 

• Euaeb. Eccl. Hist Ub. y. c. 27, 2S. Schmucker's liib. Theol. yoL t. p. 
413. The testimonj of the heathen philosopher, Pliny, to the practice of 
the Christian churches in a proyince of Asia Minor in his day mast not be 
oyerloolied. Carmen CmusTO quaei Dao dieert oeewn tnvfeem,— they 

were wont to sing among themselves aUernatel$ a kvmn to Cmsr 

ae God. EpisL lib. x. Ep. 97. 

* British CriUc and Quarterly ThsoL Review, Oet 1827, p. 303. 



belieyins Jews (iii. 1.) ; and that Paul was his l>eloved brother (to. IB .l. 
which circumstances quadrate wilh Peter. In lilie manner, it* :tA 
dence of style and of peculiar forms of expresnon, which eiasi tervn 
the second and third epistles of Baint John, and his other wrliim». :r« 
that those epistles were written by him. Thus we shall be abk tuv* l, 
for one writer's ouutting some topics and ezoatiatio^ "^P*^ other*— •» fc - 
Marie's silence concerning actions honourable lo Samt reier, a&d€!jhcr: 
on his laultfi, he being the companion of the latter, and writici ins i • 
information. A comparison of the style of the Eplade to tlic ^<rbr> »• 
with that of Saint Paul's other epistles, will show that he «ras the ajtt<uf 
that admirable composition.' 

2. In order to enter fully into the meaning' of the furfn 
writers, especially of the .Yew TestamenS, it i» meeetsmry tht.i 
the reader in a manner identify himself with then, ead ireeii 
himself with their affections or feelings g and ako fsmiHarizi 
himself with the sentiments, Uc. of those to xokon lAe difcrm 
books or epistles were addressed,^ 

This csnoQ is of considerable Importance, as weD in the tanmfKix ' 
words and phrasea as in the Interpretation of the sacred yolsiBf. wA^ 
ticularl^ of the prayers and Imprecations related or oaotained tLer- 1 i 
the assistance, which may be derived from a carefol stady of ihf af-<' *■ 
and feelings or the inspired writers be cfisregarded or B€^ec»4 .: r^ '. 
scarcely possible to ayoid erroneoas ezpositiona of the ScnpCBrai Dv 
observation and experience prove how much of its energy stA p ^r at «f r 
IhmiUar discourse derives from the affecliooB oH the oeakcrs; »:•. ai- 
that the same words, when pronounced under the tonaetice af tf'> . 
emotioos, convey very different meanings. Fransiaa has pod ;ar^-b 
lar aUeiuion to this subject in the examples adduced in bb tr-a ^ •> 
Interpretatione Sacra Seriptura ; and Franck has written a dbtlr^r. vr 
on the same topic, which, being slready extant hi oar Isngiage. s i« i 
necessary to abridge in this pl«ce.« 

IV. KntTw^ledge of the Time when each book was vrir^j 
sometimes shows the reason and propriety of things said k h. I 

Upon this principle, the solemn adjuration in 1 Thesa. v. Ti^ 
whidi at first sight may seem unneoessaiy, may be eipbD&e; 
It is probable that, from the beginning of the Chiictian &^wm 
tion, the Scriptures of the Old Testament were read in e^«fn ki 
sembly for divine worship. Saint Paul, knowing the plarLZLH 
of the apostolic comimssion, now demands that the same m>;v 
should be paid to his writings which had been given to t^M 
the ancient prophets: this, therefore, is a proper diicctiM v ^ 
inserted in the first ejastle written hy him ; and the aacar \ 
which it is given, suggests an argument that the first Epif'jf ? 
the Thessalonians was the earliest of his epistles. An oe^^rm 
knowledge of the date of a book is further of peculiar imf^Ain 
in order to understand the prophecies and epstles ; fiir o*^ £* 
will it illustrate ssTeral apparently obscure paiticulan k & p 
diction, but it wUl also enable us U> ascertain and to confvtf a k9« 
appUcation of such prediction. Grotius, in his pcelsre t^ ti 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians, has endeaTooml to \'*^* 
that the Emperor Caligula was the iiMin of tin and Siiaoa Mija 
the wicked one, foretold in the second chapter of that epbtir ; ^ 
has fruitlessly laboured to show that it was written a. i». ^ : '-^ 
its true date, a. n. 62, explodes that application, as also Dr. Es- 
mond's hypothesis that Simon Magus was the aton of sax. u 
the wicked one» 

V. Not unfrequently, the consideration of the Pla*"^ • 
"Where any book was written ; or, 2. Where any thir j " 

* Roberts's Claris Bibliorum, pp. O^-) OSL) 

» This topic has been ably proyvd by Braunius, in his Caameru*' " ^ 
Epistobun ad Hebrvos, pp. 10— 41. : by Pritins, in lualtttnMlortM' £ V^"* 
Testamentum, cap. iv. § lik pp. 47, 48., and by ^^rr^^*t in bis Cor «^ -^ 
de Vita et Eplstolas Pauli, p. W. Le Clerc has some pertinent rei-:KS* ' 
the same subject, In his Ars Critics, pars iiL sect. ii. c vt p. X*2 

■ Pritii Introductio ad N. Test. p. 612. Wetstein de Interpret, N^ ' * 
pp. 149^166. 8va edit FranckiiPrselectioQes BermeoeuDcse. p H^ 

V See Mr. Jaquns's transhuion of FTanck's Guide to the IHe^-x • 
Study of the Scriptures, pp. 141^175. 8yo. edh. An enlarx««1 ■ ' ■' 
this essay is giyen by Franck himself In his PtBlectiones Berxs^-s^ : i 

Ep. 198—260. ; to which Rambach Is partly iiytebted lor i^ dui.i* a 
lyestiffstione Adfectunm. Inst. Herm. Saovte. 122—144. 6#^ «^' ^* 
denius's InstiL Exeget. pp. 26. ef esq,; an J, & PMfer'a 
Sacr. pp. 261— SBU. 

• Rambach, InsUt Iferm. Sacr. p^ US. 
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id or done, will materiajlj facilitate iifi hifltorical interpr&- 
tioD, especially if regard be had, 3. To the N aturb of the 
UACs, and the ctistoms which obtained there. 

1. For instance, it is evident that Saint Paul's second Epistle 
the Thessalonians was written, shortly after the first, at Co- 
nth, and not at Athens, as its subscription would import, from 
is circumstance, viz. that Timothy and Silvanus or Silts, who 
»ined him in his first letter, were still with him, snd joined him in 
le second. (Compare 2 Thess. i. 1. with 1 Thess. iii. 6. and 
ctsxvilL I — 5.) And as in this epiitie he desired the brethren to 
my that he mig-ht be delivered from unretuimable and wicked 
m (3 Thess. iii. 2.), it is probable that he wrote it soon after 
e insnrrectiott of the Jews at Corinth, in which they drtgged 
m before Gallio the proconsul of Achaia, and accused him of 
muading' men to vortMp contrary to the law. (Acts zviiL 18.) 
jt this consideration of the place where a book was written 
U supply us with one or two observations that will more clearly 
ostrate some passages in the sanie epistle. Thus it is manifest 
»m 2 Thess. iii. 8. that Saint Paul could appeal to his own per- 
oal labours for his subsistence with the greater confidence, ts 

had diligently prosecuted them at Corinth (compare Acts 
Ul. 3. with 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12, 13.^ ; and, to mention no more 
amples, it is clear, from 2 Thess. liL 1, 2., that the great Apostle 
the Gentiles experienced more difficulty in planting a Chris- 
ji church at Corinth and in some other places, than he did at 
lessalonica. In a similar manner, numerous beautiful passages 
his Epistle to the Ephesians will be more fully understood, by 
lowing that they were written at Rome during his first cap- 
-ity. 

2. Our Lord's admirable discourae, recorded in the sixth chap- 
r of St John's Gospel, which so many disregarded, is said (v. 
I.) to have been delivered in the synagogue at Capernaum, con- 
quently in a public place, and in that very city which had wit- 
»sed the performance of so many of his miracles. And it is 
lA circumstance of place which so highly aggravated the malice 
id unbelief of his bearers. ^Compare Matt. xL 23.) 

3. The first Psalm being written in Palestine, the comparison 
n V. 4.) of the ungodly to chaff driven away by the wind will 
•come more evident, when it is recollected ^t the threshing- 
Kjrs in that countrv were not under cover as those in our modem 
irns are, but that they were formed in the open air, without the 
illi3 of cities, and in lofty situations, in order that the wheat 
Ight be the mora effectually separated from the chaff by the 
tion of the wind. (See Hosea xiii. 3.) In like manner, the 
lowledge of the nature of the Arabian desert, through which 
e children of Israel journeyed, is necessary to the correct under- 
inding of many passages in the Books of Exodus, Numbers, 
d Deuteronomy, which were written in that desert 

VI. We find it to be no small help to the understanding 
ancient profane writings, if we can discorer the Occasion 
I which, as well the time when, they were penned ; and for 
Ant of such knowledge many passages ix^ such writings are 
come obscure and unintelligiDle. llie same may be ob- 
rved in the books of the Old and New Testament (espe- 
dly in the Book of Psalms and the Apostolical Epistles), 
I rVbt understanding of the design of which, as well as 
their phraseology, is most essendally promoted by a 
ful observance of the Occasion upon wnich they were 
iUen. 

*o some of the Psalms, indeed, there is prefixed a notice of 

occasion on which they were composed : and, by comparing 

with one another, and with the sacred history, great light 

be, and has been, thrown upon the more difiicult passages ; 

the meaning, beauty, and energy of many expressions have 
set in a clearer point of view. But where no such titles 
prefixed, the occaoioii must be sought firom internal ciroum- 
?s. 

dm xlii. was evidently wntten by David, when he was in 

iKtances of the deepest affliction : but if we compare it 

the history of the conspiracy of Absalom, aided by Ahitho- 

who had deserted the councils of his sovereign, as related 

[Siim. XV., and also with the character of the countiy whither 
fled, wc shall have a key to the meaning of that psalm, 
will elucidate it with equal beauty and propriety.* 

II. Ancient Sacred and Profanb Histort. — An ao- 
itance with the history of the Israelites, as well as that 

. Randolph has verv happily elucidated the whole of the forty-second 
, from an iaveatisatlon oi the occasion from internal circumstances, 
>i5it(>rtat}ofi, at ue end of voL i. of his View of CbristianHiy, &€• 
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of the Moabites, Ammonites, PhilUrtinea, Egyptians, Amj* 
rians, Medes, fiabylonians, Persians, Arabians, Greeks, Ro* 
mans, and other ancient nations, is of the greatest importance 
to the historical interpretation of the Bible : for, as the Jewish 
people were connected with those nations, either in a hostile 
or in a pacific manner, the knowledge of their history, customs, 
arts, and literature, becomes the more interesting ; as it it 
well known that the Israelites, notwithstanding they wers 
forbidden to have intercourse with the heathen, did never 
theless borrow and adopt some of their institntions. More 
particularly, leffardless of the severe prohibitions delivered 
oy Moses and the prophets against idolatry, how many idols 
did they borrow from the Gentiles at different times, previ- 
ously to the ^[Tcat Babylonish captivity, and associate them 
in the worship of Jehovah ! Their commercial intercourse 
with the Egyptians and Arabs, and especially with tkie Phos- 
nicians, was very considerable ; and at the same time, they 
were almost incessantly at war wiUi the Philistines, Moabites, 
and other neighbouring nations, and afterwards with the 
Assyrians and Egyptians, until they were finally conqueredf 
and carried into captivity by the Assyrians and Bqibylonians. 
Further, the prophets, in their denunciations or predictions, 
not only address their admonitions and threatenmgs to the 
Israelites and Jews, but also frequently accost foreign nations, 
whom they menace with destruction. The writings of Isaiadi, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel contain very numerous predictions 
relative to the heathen nations, which would be utterly unin- 
telligible without the aid of profane history. The same 
remaric will apply to the divisions of time and forms of 

government that obtained at different periods, which cannot 
e ascertained from the perusal of the Sacred Writings 
merely. 

In proportion, however, as the history of the ancient na* 
tions of Asia becomes necessaij to the interpretation of the 
Bible, it is to be rep^retted that it is for the most part involved 
in so much obscurity and confusion as to require no small 
labour before we ca^ extricate it from the trammels of fable, 
and arrive at any thing like certainty. As the histories of 
ancient Egypt have perished, with the exception of a few 
fragments preserved m the writings of Josephus, Euaebius, 
and other authors, our knowledge of the earliest state of that 
country Twhich is sufficiently confused and intricate) can 
only be aerived from Herodotus, Diodorus, and some other 
Greek writers, who cannot always be depended on. The 
writings of Sanchoniatho, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, as well as the works of Histiaeus, and other Phoe- 
nician historians, have long since perished; and, for our 
accounts of the Assyrians, recourse must chiefly be had to the 
Scriptures themselves, as no confidence whatever can be 

K laced in the narrations of Ctesias, whose fidelity and veracity 
ave justly been questioned by Aristotle, Strabo, and Plu- 
tarch. The history of the Ammonites, Moabites, Idumaeans, 
Philistines, and other petty neighbouring nations, who had 
no historians of their own, is involved m equal obscurity ; 
for the little that is known of them, with certainty, we are 
exclusively indebted to the Holy Scriptures. 

The sources, therefore, of that historical knowledge, which 
is so essential to an interpreter of the Sacred Writings, are, 
in the first place, the Old and New Testaments, and next the 
works of Josephus and profane authors. It is, however, to 
be observed, tnat where the latter speak of the Jews, they 
wilfully mierepresent them, as is done by Justin and Tacitus. 
With a view to reconcile these various contradictions, and to 
overcome the difficulties thus interposed by the uncertainty 
of ancient profane history, various learned men have at dii 
ferent times employed themselves in digesting the remains 
of ancient history, and comparing it wiui the Scriptures, in 
order to illustrate them as much as possible ; and the Con- 
nections of Sacred and Profane History, by Drs. Shuckford, 
Prideaux, and Russell, Stackhouse^s History of the Bible, 
and Dr. Lardner's Credibility of the Gospel History, are 
particularly worthy of notice.' 

VIII. Chroitoloot, or the science of computing and ad- 
justing periods of time, is of the greatest importance towards 
understanding the historical parts of the Bible, not only as it 
shows the oraer and connection of the various events therein 
recorded, but likewise as it enables us to ascertain the accom- 
plishment of many of the prophecies. Chronology is furthei 
of service to the biblical critic, as it Sometimes leads to the 
discovery and correction of mistakes in numbers and dates, 

• An account of their Tslaable works is glren in the BnusosAniCAb 
AffVBiiDzx to VoL IL 
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which have crept into paiticnlar texts. An considerable di^ 
ferenoes exist in the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch* the Septuagint version, and Jo- 
sephus, different learned men haye appued themseWes to the 
inyestigrntion of these difficulties, and have communicated 
the result o£ tiieir researches in elaborate systems. Some 
one of these, after examining their various claims, it will be 
desirable to have constantly at hand. The principal systems 
of Chronology are those of Cappel, Vossius, Aichoishop 
Usher, Bedford, Jackson, and Dr. klales ; of which an ac- 
count will be found in the Bibuooraphical Appendix to the 
second Volume. 

IX. A knowledge of Bibucal Antiquitiks including the 
Sacred and Profane History, Geography, Genesuogy, Natural 
History, Coins, Medals, and other ancient remains, and 
Philosophy, Looming and Philosophical Sects, Mannere, 
Customs, and private Life, of the Jews and other nations 
nentioned in tne fiible^ is indispensably necessary to the 
light nnderatanding of the sacred volume. 

1. What Uie peculiar rites, mannera, and customs of the 
Hebrews and otner nations actually were, that are either 
alluded to or mentioned in the Scriptures, can only be ascer- 
tained by the study of their Politicai«, Ecclbsiastical, and 
Civil Statb ; without an accurate knowledge of which, all 
interpretation must be both defective and imperfect. 

If^ in order to enter fully into the meaning, or correctly appre- 
hend the varioufl beauties, of the Crieek and Roman claerica, it 
lif iif*ces8ary to be acquainted with the peculiar forms of govern- 
ineut which prevailed--the powers of magistzatea— modes of 
executing the laws— 4he punishments of criminals tributes or 
ether duties imposed on subjects— their mititaiy aflair s sacr ed 
rites and festivals — ^private life, manners, and amusements- 
commerce, measures, and weights, dec. &Cw — ^how much greater 
difficulties will be interposed in hia way, who attempts to interpret 
the Scriptures without a knowledge of these topics ! For, as the 
customs and manners'Of the oriental people are widely Afferent 
from those of the western nations ; as, further, their sacred rites 
difier most essentially from every thing with which we are 
acquainted, and as the Jews in particular, from the simplicity of 
their language, have drawn very numerous metaphors from the 
works of nature, from the ordinary occupations and arts of life, 
from religion and things connected with it, as well as from their 
national history ; — there are many things recorded, both in the 
Old and New Testament, which must appear to Europeans either 
obscure, unintelligible, repulsive, or absurd, unless, forgetting our 
own peculiar habits and modes of thinking, we transport our- 
selves in a manner to the East, and diligently study the customs, 
whether political, sacred, or civil, which obtained there. In the 
second volume of this work, the author has attempted to compress 
the most important facts relative to bibUcal antiquities. 

S. With regard to Coins, Meoals, and other Ancient 
i^EMAiNS, considered as a source of interpretation, a few 
remarks and illustrations may be here introduced. The 
examples given in pp. 88 — ^92. aupra^ as collateral testimo- 
nies to the credibility of the sacred writere, may indeed 
be considered as so many elucidations of the passages there 
referred to. Two or three additional instances shall now be 
subjoined, which will serve to show the important herme- 
neutical aid, which may be derived from these remains of 
ancient art. 

1 . Acts xi. 26. It came to pass that the disciples were 

called {Xfn/uafnaai) Christians, first in Antioch. 

Commentators and critics are much divided in opinion concerning the 
origin of tlie appellation Cliristian. Borne are of opinion that it was ftrst 
invented by the enemies of relifrion, and waa fixed upon the disciplea of 
Christ as a stif^ma of reproach. In confirmation of Qiia opinion, they refer 
to Acta xxvi. 28. and 1 Pet. iv. 16. Others imagine, that the Christiana 
themselves assumed this appellation. Others, with more propriety, con- 
ceWe that it was given to them by divine appointment, or by an oracle from 
God. In every other passage of the New Testament (with perhaps one 
exception only), where the word Xf>iiM>-r*<«* occurs as well as in the Sep- 
tuagint Torsion,* it uniformly means being warned oy a dirlne oracle ; and 
when we consider, that it bad been predicted by Isaiah (Ixii. 2.) that the 
future church should be caUed by a mw namb, which the mouth of the 
LordehaU nam«,*we shall be justified in adopting the third interpretation, 
and render the passase thus :-^And the dieciplea were called Ckriatiane 
by divine appointment firet atAntioeh.^ The correctness of tliis Inter- 

* Sco Bid's Lexicon in LXX. voce 'X.fnftmrtj^m. 

* The place where this divine appellation was ghren to the (JBscipIes of 

Christ is too important to be altogether passed by. It was o< Antioehj 

the metropotiii of Syrian at that time pre-eminent for the splendour of its 
edifices, and tlie riches, luxury, and profligacy of its inhabitants; and In 
this seemingly little circumstance we may recognise an addidonal triumph 
of the Gospel, that that venerable name, which obliges every one who bears 
it to depart from all iniquity (2 Tim. ii. 19-), should have commenced in a 
chy where every kind of iniquity pronuled Farther, it was at Antioch in 



pretstion is coniinned, not only by the fact, thst the veil) Xf>^aT<', 
used in this sense amonrGrceIc vniters, and is e^wdaOy omkntot^]' 
ceminf the manifestation of the heatlien gods, in which mpotsa • 
given to those who consulted them: but^lso by theiactof itsoecLma 
an ancient votive tablet found at Rome, wliich was formerly ttta ■ 
temple of iBscnlapius, on aa island in the Tiber : fnm which the {ub i 
psssBfes are selected :— 

ATTAIZ TAIZ HMEPAIS TAIQI 
TINI TT«AX2I £XPHMAT1ZEN (S OmO. 

In those days (the god) mvoKLT AKSWSssn (or pat m oocdIu naa 
loX one Gsius^ a blind man. * 

AOTKIQI nArTPITIKCI.... 
BXPHMATIZBN O e£02:. 
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The Cod kvqblt Aaswaauu. Ludas^ who UMured snler i 

risy." 

3. John xL 10. BjjMudtmt npOZ TA2 IIEPI h^Sn , 

The ezprsarions, •« v>r« Tiy«, and ei m^i^i Ttva, are used hj% < 
Oreelt writers ibr the persons themselves : the same mode ofanau -, 
obtains in tills passage of St. John'a Gospel, which is correctl} >»>} 
in oar authorised Tersion, T^y coine le Martha and Mary Vt % 
ezpresskxi occurs in an inscription found atOlblopohs: Eni atiqw 

MAPKOT OTAIIIOr lITPPOf APZHXOT, OI IIIFI noiiii^ 
ZHeOT TO r AFOPONOMOI, XOTNOZ ASHNAIOT, to. Thamr* .t 
the archonshlp of BUreus Ulpius Prrrhos [the son of] Aneetaus, t. ij 
ronomoi (or inspectors of markets) roseides the sod of Zelbiu jor i- ^ 
time, Kunus [the son of] Alhencus, dec. Ac.* 

3. Acts xix. 35. Commentaton have been mach pa}<b 
concerning the functions of the r^A/u^um«v, or ToviKkii . 
Ephesus. 

As the Bphesians were at this time solemnizing games in NnBro.'P.u 
(whose celebrated temple was erected at the aimmoa tsmsn ( »,' \i. 
the citiea of Asia) under the presidency of the Aaiarcha dti :< prah,ft 
officers or high-priests choaea by the community of Aga ivM pj^u 
it is hiihly probable that this r^ s^m«tivc was a person oipm.-jujpr: 
than the clerk or recorder of Ephesos. Doaminus, aa mofu «£)•; 
cited by the chronologer Malelai (who, being a native of ^bmi na 
not but be acquainted with the public transactiona of hii on un. nxn 
that, besides the Syriarch, there were the Alytarch, vbo rrV^<>s 
Jupiter, the Tfxftftmnvs^ who represented Apollo, anddif Aoa|i(<;:k « 
represented Mercury ; and that suiuble honours were pt]<ltotkr< <b 
the people. Apuleius" also states, that a ra/t/iarf*,- presiJtd cnr:-ri. 
sacred rites in Egypt The presumption, therefore, is, that \bf r.«-<^ ■ 
of Ephesns was not a civil officer, as is commonly soppoted, k c«« 
officer; and this presumption is converted into ceruinty bj iLf tki'i. 
among the various coins of that city, which are still rxm: i''*^ e 
several containing the names of persons who bore the title of KTi'irvr. 
rPAMMATETZ, or. High Priest-Scribe, particularly one «tiiehT>j«'.i 
daring the triumvirate of Autustus, Anthony, and Lepidui(KTr< ., 
time before the transaction related in Acu xix.), which fau ibe ii&n. 
inscription : — 

APXIEPETZ rPAM rAATXOK ETeTKPATRZ I«ItU^5 

Glaucon Euthycrates, the High Priest-Scribe of the Epbesiu^' 

Now, as this officer was the representative of ApoDo, wboccuJi^bt.''^ 
proper to address the infuriatea populace, or mora likefy to tr.' vti 
and influence vrith them, and the force of an oracle In wbit bf aid *^ 
than that officer to whom they paid the honours doe to ApoLoV T^»t^ 
sense of his address, and the happy eflbct it produced opoa iJk L r-i 
populace, confirm this concluskm. 

It were not difficult to adduce many additional iastanfci, in v- ' ^ 
comparatively untried application of coins and inscriptioiu ii r>!c' ' 
elucidate particular words and forms of expresidon In tiw NevTr»' ■ 
but the preceding instances may suffice ; and the student win* is ><' ^ 
of prosecuting this subject farther win find ample niateriib in tU^ •4 
tlons of Bishop Mooter, slready cited. 

In the application of BiUical Antiqaities to lint iaterp^ 

of the Sacred Writings, it is, however, of the utmoflt unpow 

that we should be guided by the exercise of a sober uui < 

judgment, and by the influence of a correct taste ; lest sc i 

to t^e inspired authors sentiments which perhaps oe vrr 

their minds, or imagine customs which never had ur n 

From this mistake, that acute biblical critic, snd mott 

investigator of oriental mannen and customs, Michsekfj 

exempt 

In Prov. X. 14. we read, VFiee m^n lay «9> knottieift^ (htf i^ t^J 
up, and reserve it for a proper opportunity to malce use of k : ^s; 'ri 
of the fooliah is near deatruetion ; such a <Hie Is always talkiat. i% ^' 



Syria, and not Rome In Italy ; and thia circumstance innihiat'^t'^' 
pretensions of that corrupt section of the untverssl profe$«i ^^■ 
church, which, in direct opposttion lo the evidence of histon ^ [ 
arrogantly assumes to be the mother and nristress of iH the d:s. 
Christ 

> Gruteri Thesaurus Inscriptionum. p. Izxi. Munteri 9jmb(iM " 
pretationem Nov. TesL ex Mannoribus, hi Misc. Hafniensia. » » 
pp. 8, 9. The oracular responses above mentiooed ««re f^-^ 
temple of^fiscubpius, in the night-time, and Ibr the nuMtfvt " 
while asleep. 

« Mlinter, Symbols, p. 23. It Isb however, proper to naut : 
reading ▼•« iripi Ms^^ait' ««< M«pi«r Is not fuily eatablisb«<l i ^ 
Bezn omitM the words t«« jn^*, and the Codices Vaiiranti*. V 
Regius 62 n (Strnhani 6.\ andColbertinua, rimply resd r^^ "• '^ 
Maptsv to Martha and Mary; and the Syriac version hu only -» 
of the two sisters. MUnter, ibid Wteer's Gnmmsr to (w > 
p. 64. , 

• Joan. Malela, n. 374, Ac. Cited In BIscoe on the Acts, td l r^ 

■ In Milesia undecima cited by Basnage, AnnaL vol i. p- ^ 

V Raache, Lexicon Rei Nummaritt, torn. iL psit I. ooL 6A 

■ Blacoe on the Acl^ voL i. p. ao& 
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fcns bi9 inoutb but it proves a^present mischief to himself and others. 
' c halloing (he poiuu in the latter clause ul this verse, Mtchaelis reads : the 
mih "J thefootiah J* as a cetutr near at hand (thuribu um propinquumy; 
J he illu.srrates this expression by the orienuil custom ol oIiLMiujf pei- 
m'.'s to .1 cuest, which (it i^ well known) is an liitimaiion to him that it is 
lie for hiui tu de]>art. Tlie sense which this pnifound scholar puts upon 
L' piisbu^o is a.< follows : the foolish man alieuHtcs every one fruui hitii by 
s silly ami insipid discourses. Is not this torturing words, and ascribing 
the sacrod penman an allusion which he never designed to malce I* 

But, more particuinrly, 

(1.) Jfe should inveftigate the latoSf opiniont, and principles 
• those nations among whom the HebrevfS resided for a long 
Tie, or with vhom they held a close intercourse^ and from 
horn it is probable they received some of them. 

From the loDg residence of the Hebrews in Bgypt, it has been 
njectured by some learned men that they derived by far the 
i^ater part of th^ institutions from the Egyptians : but this 
pothesis appears untenable, to its full extent, the Israelites 
ing separated froin the Egyptians by their pastoral habits, 
Jch rendered them abominable in the eyes of the latter. At 
: siime time, from their having passed four hundred years 
that country, it is not unlikely that they derived some^ things 
m their oppressors. A few instances will elucidate this remark. 

I ruler the Jewish theocracy, the jutlgea are represented as holy 
xoits.. and as sitting in tlie place of Jehovah.* The Eiryptians regarded 
ir s»vt-reigus in this lights Hence Michaelis, to whom we are indebted 
t!ti:^ t'iirl, conjectures that the I.sraclites just on their exit from Ksjypt, 
pd t lioir rulers gods, not onlv in iwetry, but al«r> In ihe common laiii! na?e 
heir laws (c«e Exod. zxi. 6.), where the yror(\judgta is, in the o- ii^inal 
>r('\v, ^odg* Attain, agriculture was the basis of the whole Mosaic 
•> ; and it was probably from Ihe Egyptians that the Jewish legislator 
row «mI the principle on which his polity vms IhuH founded : though indeed 
tiitd. I hat the state of the ancient Romans was accidentally established 
I <iiailar plan.* The priesL&, and especially the Levites, united the pro> 
uiu of iinnisters of religion with that of literati among the Jews, m the 
!»• ii'^nner as the Egyptian priests had partitioned literature amon-j 
[iis'-l VPS, so that their institution was wholly E|ty ptian in its origin.^ And, 
II' titiot) no further instances of this kind, the molten calf which tlie 
\ Ij.-s rf»(jnired of Aaron seems to have been an exact resemblance of 
f • l-braied Egyptian god Apis, wlio was worshipped under the fi)rm of 

JX.» 

A> .\ subsequent period, durini; their captivity, some of the Jews appear 
n'-.' iinbibt^d the absurd notirm of the Persians, that there were two 
Tf 111** beinss. an evil and a good one, representing light and darkness ; 

ih •( according to the ascendency of one or other of these, gO(»d and 
(Mil r4.4 prevaded amoiig men, or evil and misery abounded. Snch, at 
't, \vn the absurd opinion held by the person to whom Lsaiah addressed 
pn-plit'cy (ch. xlv.), and which he refutes in the most significant and 
ifed manner.* 

In ti'.jr Saviour's time the learning of the Greeks was cultivated by the 

«. w)io adopted the peculiar tenets of some of their moat eminent phi- 
ffhers*. The Pharisees, it was well known, believed the immortality of 
Kf>iil : but it appears from Josephua, that their notion of such iromor- 
y wa>^ tht> pytitajEorcan metempsychosis.** From the Pharisees this 
^T wnf tretirrnMy received by the Jewish people; and, notwithstanding 
t»enrtit dprtved from hearing the discourses and conversations of our 
li II appears to have been tield by some of his disciples. 

2.) f#> miut take eare not to ascribe comparatively modem 
fs and tustoms to the ancient Hebrews. 

ntiii not attending to this rule, the Jewish teachers, and those Christian 
tor-t wiio have implicitly followed them, have caused much perplexity 
. < am iquitios of tbo Jews, having attributed to the ancient Hebrews rites 

>- Mmnotiie.-t that did not exist till later times ; and, from not distinguish- 
t hf ditT<'rent ages, they have consequently f onfoundpd ancient maMner.4 

r iiHtouiH with those which are of modern date. The Talmudists. and 
(*r JfwisU writers, should not be consulted without the greate.st caution ; 

Ijvin:: ,is they did long after the destruction of the Jewish polity, ihey 
<>fi]y were imp<«rfectly acquainted with it. but they likewise contradict 
I f >r'her. as well as Josephus and Philo, authors every way more worthy 

•iiti<lence, as being contemporary with that event; not unfrequentJy 

Btu<*r, Hermeneutica, Sacra, p. 275. 

That all the Hebrew institutions were of Egyptian origin Is an hypo- 

j-f now generally abandoned, since the able refutation of it by the 

11.-. t fferinan Witsius, in his ^yptiaca (Amstelodami, 1696, 4to.), and 

i < Mii^ellanea Sacra, torn. 1. pp. 429. tt acq. 

l>»-iit i. 17. and xix. 17. 

IMrKjonis Siculas, lib. i. c. 90. "From this cause" (viz. gratitude to 

^fiictorH, among whom they reckoned such animals as were peculiarly 

ol to tlic country, and held them sacr-.d) "the Eji^yplians seem so to 

■r*»uce their kinas, and humbly to address them as \( t/ify irrrf ^(hIs. 

y «»vcn believe that »» is not without the pecnli»»r care or Providence 

tliey arrive at supreme power; and that those, wlio have the will and 

;iri\vHr to perform deeds of the greatest beneficence, are partakers of 

fjvine nature." 

Uirhaeliii's Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 192. 

Ibid. v.d. I. p. 22, 

p. id. vol. i. p.2S5. 

*.-hiiinp.cher, Dc Cultu Animalhim Inter JEgyptlos et Judcos Commen- 

, pp. 10 — 47. Our learned countryman, iSpencer. in his work De Lepi- 

flfbro^orura, and Michaelis, in his commentaries above cited, have 
cTi. ill many additional example^, the striking resemblance between 
V <yf thr insiitiiiions of tho Israelites and those of the Egyptians. 
' Vitringa. and Lowth, on Isaiah xlv. 7. 

.ftfvrjihus, De Bello Judaico, lib. ii. c. 8. $ 14. and Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 1. 
TUt' Pharisees held that every soul was inunortal. but that only the 
:^ «'f tin* righteous t ran «mi«inne Info oth^r bodies, while the souls of bad 
I ;irf subject to eternal punisjhm^nf. At first siahl, this account appears 
')Tif radirr the statement of Bt. Paul (Acts xxiv. l.i.) : but the repucnanre 
i-:ily otiriated, when it is considered that Josephus is speaking of the 
ri*^ees only, but the apostle of the Jewe in general, and of himself in 
ioular 

Vol. L 3 a 



Indeed do they contradict the Scriptures themselves, and, indulging their 
own speculations, they produee coiiimentarie<i wl.ich are trtily ndicalone. 
Tlie necessary con^quencc t:s that tho^e learned men, who have implH 
citly followed the Tidniudisi!*, have been pr«"»-,ipit.ited into various errors. 
From these mistakes, not even Reland anolkenius are exempt— two of the 
best writers, perhaps, who have applied ihemaelves to the investigation of 
Jewish antiqUities.ii 

(3.) Lastlift our knowledge of biblical antiquities mu9t b€ 
derived from pure sources. 

The first and most important source is imquestiomibly the Old BDd New 
Testaments ; the careful colhulon of which will enable us to collect accounta 
of the modes of living which obtained among the ancient Jews. Much light 
will further be obtained into the state of Jewish affairs, from consulting the 
apocryphal books, auiong which the first book of Maccabees Is particu- 
larly valuable. To these may be added the writings of Philo, Josephus. 
and the Talmudists. Further, a judicious conipariiion of the notions lluu 
obtained among ancient, and comparatively uncultivated nations, with those 
eotertained by the Hebrews or Jews, wilt, from their similitude, enable us 
to enter more fully into the meaning of the sacr2d writers. Thus many 
pleasiuE iUuslrations of patriarchal life and manners may be obtained by 
comparing the writings of Homer and Hesiod with the accounts given by 
Moses. The Iliad, for instatice, illustrates Abraham's manner of dividing 
the sacrifice. >ft The patriarclial hospitality is similar to that described in the 
Ody.ssey ,»« How early a belief in the ministry of angels obtained ainong tha 
hearhen nations, is evident from comparing the account of Hesiod** with 
that of Moses ;*• and it furnishes an additional proof to the many others 
which have been collected by learned men, to show that all the knowledge 
of the ancient.s was traditionally derived, though with innumerable corrup- 
tions, from the Hebrt'w^s. 

Finally, if to these sources we ad^ an acquaintance with the modem cus- 
toms and manners wliich prevail in the East, as they are related by travel- 
lers of approved character, we shall have a sure and easy access to the 
knowledge of sacrerl aniiquiiies : for, as the Orientals, from their tenacious 
adiiereuce to old u>iu{e8, are not likely to difll^r materially from tlieir 
ancesrora,** we liave no very great reason to be apprehensixe, from coid- 
paring the manners, A^c. of the modern Syiians, Arabs, and other inhab^ 
tants of the East, wiih those of the ancient Hebrews, that we sh«)uld 
attribute customs to them wliich never obtained among them. Where, 
indeed, any new usage does exist among the Orientals, it may be discovered 
without much difficulty by men of learning and penetration. The inter- 
pretation of the Bible, therefore, is* not a little facilitated by the perusal of 
the voyages and travel.s of those who have explored the East. Among these 
valuable contributors to the promotion of Biblical science, the names of 
D'Arvieux, Maundrell, Tliompsmn, Chardin, Sliaw, Hasselquist, Pocock, 
Niebuhr, Seetxen, Dr. E. D. Clarke, Lord VaJenila, Walpole, Ouseley, 
Morier, Light, Hussel, Clmit^aubrianfl, Bnrckhardt, Buckingham, Belzoni, 
Dr. Richardson, the Rev, Mr. Jowett, Sir R, K. Porter and otliers, are 
justly celebrated : but as many of their works are voluminous and costly, 
various writer^ have judiciously applied themselves to selecting and 
arranging the most material passages of their travels, which are calculated 
to eluci(kte the Holy Scriptures. In tliis department of sacred literature, 
the compilations of Ilarmcr, Bnrder, and the editor of Calmet's Didionary 
of the Bible, are partiriilarly disiinc^iiiihed. Of these works, as well as of 
the principal writers on Jewish Antiquities, the reader will find a notice in 
the BiBLiooRApuiCALAppaNDixto the second Volume. 

3. Intimately connected with history and chronology is an- 
cient Geography, especially that of Palestine and itie neigh- 
bouring countries ; the knowledge of which, it is universally 
confessed, tends to illustrate almost innumerable passages of 
Scripture. The principal sources of sacred geogrraphy are 
the Scriptures themselves, and the ancient Greek and other 
writers, who have treated on the different countries mentioned 
in the Bible ; and to these may be added the voyaefes and 
travels of Chardin, Seetzen,'' and others, mentionea above, 
who have explored the East, and whose narrativps contain 
many very happy elucidations of the physical and political 
geography of the Bible. — ^These sources have been duigenlly 
consulted by most of the learned men who have applied 
themselves to the illustration of this important topic. The 
principal works on sacred geography are ihobe ot Bochart, 
Michaelis, Spanheim, Reland, and ^'ells.^^ 

4. Next to History and Geography, Genealogy holds an 
important place in the study of the Sacred Writings. The 
evidences of Christianity cannot be correctly, if at all ander- 

II Schulzii Compendium Archsologias Ilebraicee, Prolegomena, p. xm. 
Bauer, Ilerm. Sacr. p, 27t>. 

»• Homeri Uias, lib. i. v. 460, 461, compared with Gen. xv. 9, 10. Mr. 
Trollope has happilv applied the Homeric expressions to the elucidation of 
Ihe Scriptures, in about four hundred instances, in his valuable edition of 
Homer with English Notes. London, 1827, 2 vols. dvo. 

»■ Gen. xviii. 6— & compared with the Odyssey, lib. jdr. v. 71—76. 419 
^-430. 

»• Opera et Dies, lib. i. v. 13(>— 135. «• Gen. xxxW. 1, 2. 

*a "The manners of the East,"-— it Is remarked by one of the most Intel- 
ligent of uiodero oriental travellers,— " amidst all the chanf^es of goveni- 
ment and religion, are still the same. They are living impressions from an 
orlirinal mould ; and, at every i»tep, some object, some idiom, some dres^ 
or some custom of common life, reminds the traveller of ancient times, 
and confirms, above all, the beauty, the accuracy, and the propriety of the 
lamtuage and history of the Bible." Morier's Second Journey throutfh 
Persia. Pref p. viii. 

•' The result of M. 3e»^fzen'» researches, which were untlertaken und*>r 
the patronage of the l*!jlf.*'tiriH As.>oriaii<»n for itiv»'-!i:.a!itiij t) * )ii. » t.r s'l'ir* 
of the Holy'f^nd. w.if< publi^ihpd in a lliin (piarto '• . ; .n ■'. .i \ ', 
Account of the Countries adjointnjr I lie I.M >' ft. I ••••.it. i . .i..i , i . j 
the Dead Sea." BiUb and Lfiulon 1^10. Miir i» m , T . . i • 
larly beyond tlie .lot !ari v< \\'\rh .u**- '>! .•,'!< < ('■ . > r 
torily describ^'d in fl^iK li'f!*^' ijh. r 

«s'The writings of the ab«'\t uofi.-- i "< . ^i 'pti")>' r.nd *.r'^ ';. -MiHre 
been consulted for the Sunmiary of Biblical Geography and Anliquitiei^ 
foond in the second volume of tbia Work. 
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itood, nnlets the iipeiiealogy of the Messiah, and his descent 
from Abraham and David, be distinctly traced. This is 
obTious from the prophecies, which, ages before his advent, 
determined the line of his descent; and left nothing to chance 
or imposture on the important subject of the promised seed, 
diat, in the fulness of time, was to ^* bruise the serpent's head,'* 
and by his one oblation of himself, once offered, was to make 
a full and perfect atonement for the sins of the whole world. 
Many neat eenealoffical tables are to be found in some of the 
earlier and larger editions of the Bible. Some of the most 
useful treatises on this subject are noticed in the Bibuoora- 
PHicAL Appbudix. 

5. Of eaual imoortance with either of the preceding branches 
of knowledge is Natural History; by which alone many, 
otherwise obscure, passages of Scripture can be explained. 
Thus, frequent direct mention is made of animals, trees, 
plants, and precious stones; sometimes the Scripture ex- 
presses sentiments either in allusion to, or by metaphors taken 
from, some fact in natural history ; and sometimes characters 
are described in allusion to natural objects ; and without the 
knowledge of these, we cannot perceive the nature of the 
characters intended. Much information concerning this im- 
portant topic may be derived ttom the labours of the oriental 
travellers already mentioned, ana especially those of Shaw, 
Russell, Hassel^uist, Forskal, and Niebuhr. The most 
successful investigations of this interestfifg topic are to be 
found in the writings of Bochart, Celsius, Scheuchzer, Pro- 
fessor Paxton, and especially of the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

6. Lastly, in perusing the sacred volume, the attentive 
reader cannot fail to be struck with allusions to Philosophi- 
cal Notions and Sects, as well as to certain branches of 
learning, which were cultivated by the nations or people 
therein mentioned : it is impossible fully to apprehend the 
force, propriety, and beauW of these allusions without a 
knowledge of the notions, &c. referred to. A short sketch 
of the prmcipal Jewish sects occurs in the second volume of 
this work ; but the only vnriter, to the best of the author's 
recollection, who has aiscussed this subject in a separate 
treatise, is the learned and indefetijgable Professor Buadeus, 
in his InirodueHo ad Hutoriam Phuotophim Hebraorum^ HalsB, 
1720, 8vo. ; of whose labours he has availed himself. The 
philosophical notions which obtained among the Jews are 
also incidentally treated in most of tiie larger commentaries, 
as well as in most of those works which profess to be 
Introductions to the Bible. 



$9. ON OOMMKIITARIIS. 

L liferent eUuBet •/ Commentariet. — ^IL Mature 9/ Sek^Ha.-— 
in. Commentariet^^TV, Modem verrioru and paraphrawt, 
— ^V. Homilie».^-YLCoUection9 of obtervoHont on Holy Writ, 
^-Yn. The vHUty and advantage of Commentarie§. — ^VIII. 
Deoign to be kept in view, -when contuUing Mgm^— .IT, iRulet 
for contuUing Commentarieo to the be$t advantage, 

I. Thi labours of expositors and commentators have been 
divided into various classes, according to the nature of their 
different works ; for, although few confine themselves to one 
method of interpretation, exclusively, yet each generally has 
some predominant character, by wnicn he is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. Thus, some are, 

1. Wholly Spiritual or Figttrative / as Oocceius, and those 
foreign oommentatora who have followed lus untenable ByBtem, 
vis. that the Scripture is every where to be taken in the fullest 
sense it will admit; and in our own country, Dr. Gill, Dr. Haw- 
ker, and some minor writen. 

3. Literal and Critical / such are Ainsworth, Wetstein, Dr. 
Blayney, Bishop Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, Calmet, Chais, 
Bishop Lowth, Archbishop Newcome, Wall, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Priestley, and others. 

3. Wholly Practical i as Muscalus, Zuingle, Baxter, Henry, 
Orterrald, Dr. Fawcett, the << Reformer's Bible, dec &c 

4. Those who unite critical, philological, and practical obser- 
vations : such are the oommentaiies of Dr. Dodd, Bishop Mant and 
Dr. D'Oyly, Poole, Scott, M. Martin, Dr. A. Clarke, Mr. Benson, 
dec on the entire Bible, and the paraphrases of Pyle, and of Mr. 
Oiton, on the Old Testament; on the New Testament, Dr. 8. 
Clarke and Pyle, Dr. Doddridge, Mr. Locke, Dr. Benson, Dr. 
Macknight, Mr. Gilpin, ^le. dec. 



A more coneet classification of cxpoaitofy writings mii 
be into SehoUa^ Perpetual JhmoiaticnM^ Commentartu^ di 
Paraphraeea; whose united design is, to lead their readen n 
the nght understanding of the author whom they undeilafe 
to explain. Hence their province is, to illostFate obsrn! 

Sassaffes, to reconcile apparent cootradietioiifl, to dbrm 
ifficmties, whether verbal or real, and, in short, to leDKr' 
every thing that may tend to excite doubts in the minds of la 
readers ofthe Bible. 

IL Scholia are short explanatory notes on the eaea 
writers ; whose authors, termed eeholtatts, particalarly aim £ 
brevity. In this kind of expository writings, obscure wcth 
and phrases are explained by such as are more clear ; figmv 
tive oy such as are proper; and the genuine force of each «.ia! 
and phrase is pointed out. Further, tiie allustons to aaea 
manners and customs are illustrated, and whatever light an 
be thrown upon the sacred writer from history or geogiakj 
is carefully concentrated, and eondeefy expr m ed.- nor ooa 
the scholiast fail to select and introcuioe the principal ij: 
most valuable various readings, whose excellence, antique, 
and genuineness, to the best of his judgment, give theo'i 
claim to be noticed. The discordant interpretatioDS of diffisa 
passages are stated and examined, and the most probable ose 
IS pointed out, but without exhibiting the gnraods of ^ 
exposition. These various topics, however, are rather toeefaeu 
upon, than treated at length : though no material pass^es 
are (or at least ou^t to be) left unnoticed, yer some tot 
obscure and difficult nassages are left to be diseassed and 
expounded by more learned men. Such was ^ method, 
according to which the ancient scholiasts composed thnx 
scholia Tor illustrating Homer, Sophocles, Anstophanei. 
Horace, Virgil, and other Greek and Latin classics; and tbe 
same mode has been adopted by those Christian writen vk 
have written scholia on the Bible.^ 

in. The various topics, which engage the atlentioa of tia 
scholiast, are also discussed, but more atleogth, by Coaxusn- 
TORS ; whose observations form a series of oootinaGis 33«y> 
tations on the sacred writers, and who point oot more elr=j!j 
the train of their thoughts, as well as the coherence of tbs 
expressions, and all the various readings which are of ri 
importance. The commentator, therefore, not only ftunii!^ 
summaries of the argument, but also resolves the expresfii<^ 
of his author into their several parts, and shows in vkt 
respects they a^ree, as well as where they are appsiead; s 
vananoe. He further weighs and examinee d iffierent paiwe-^ 
that admit of different interpretations ; and while be oSm 
his own views, he confirms them by proper ai;gameiit3 9. 
prooft, and solves any doubts whicn may attend his c«i 
mterpretation. Further, a judicious eommentstofr wil! vrm 
all prolix, extraneous, and unnecessary discnssioos, as w%. 
as far-fetched explanations, and will bring every phiicdorkz 
aid to bear upon passages that are in any degree difBcd: 3r 
obscure. Commentators ought not to omit a single passE«t 
that possesses more than ordinary difficulty, thoii|rti Sx r^ 
trary is the case with many, who expatiate very copic3E.> i 
the more easy passages of Scripture, while they scar'tft 
touch on those which ere really difficult, if they do .^ 
altogether omit to treat of them. In a word, it is the ro 
mentator^s province to remove every difficulty that can im^ 
the biblical reader, and to produce whatever can faciiitste ^ 
studies, by rendering the sense of the saoted writings msn 
clear and easy to be apprehended. 

IV. A peculiar and miportant method of expositioa i? s!^ 
of MoDKRir Versions and Paraphrases. Neither cas k 
properly executed unless their authors have previocslT 
tered the book or passage which they intend to tras^atr 
paraphrase, and are well versed in tiie language. Versi- 
of different books and with different designs should bcc 
be conducted upon the same plan. 

1. A Version is the rendering fully, perspicnoosly, 
faithfully, of the words and ideas of an author into a 
ferent language from that which he used. The propertMs 
a good version are— correctness and fidelity in expressing 
precise manner in which the idea is presented, the f 
order, connection, and mode of writiiig ; yet without 
always literal and expressing word rar word. Fuitfcft. 

» Bomewhst similar to Scholia are the Queatuma or inqmrMS cac- 
particular boolca of Scriptare which were composed hj ancient eeci 
tical writers : they differ from SchoUa in this respect, that tpittdoai 
exclusively confined to the concideratioa of acme difllcolt paesate* 
whose meaninc was at that time an object of diacuaaion, wtalc it a 
design of Scholia to notice etary difficult or obscure paacsf r trith is 
and perspicuity. Augustine, among other biblical onsaiises, vr^ 
boolLa of QwatlMriMa J^Muif c4»eA, on tha Ooipeb of mmh^m and 
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■hoold be accommodated to the idiom of the language, which 
the translator is usingf and at the same time be peispicuoua 
md flowing. 

In reference to TersioDa it may be inquired, 1. Under what 
arcumstancea it ma^ be lawful to depart from the style and 
nanner of the original author ? (There are words, fiffures, 
ind modes of constroction, which cannot be literally ex- 
pressed in a diiferent lanjgnaffe.) 2. 'Whether the Hebraic 
construction is to be retained! it seems by no means proper, 
that the necnliar manner of an ancient author should be 
entirely ooliterated ; much less, that a different manner be 
dbtruded upon him. 3. Whether the technical terms which 
xxsur in the New Testament should be changed for others. 

2. A Pabapbrasc is the expression, in greater extent, of 
he meaning of the sacied author; in which is inserted what- 
▼er is necessary to explain the connection and exhibit the 
ense : so that what is obscure is thus rendered moreperspi- 
uous, in one continued and unbroken narrative. Frmnaed 
\e integrity of Ms author^* aente be obaerved^itke paraphrastis 
t liberty to aoridge what is narrated at lengdi, to enlarge on 
irhat is written with brevity, to supply suppoied omissions, 
> fill up chasms, to illustrate obscure and apparently in- 
olved passages, by plain, clear, and neatly tumea ex- 
ressions, to connect passages which seem too far asunder, 
r not disposed in order either of time or subject, and to ar* 
10 ^e the whole in a regular series. These, indeed, it must 
e admitted, are important liberties, not to be taken with the 
scriptures by any paraphrast without the utmost caution, and 
Ten Uien only in tne most sparing manner. 

Paraphrases have been dmdea by Professor Rambach,* 
od other writers on the interpretation of the Bible, into two 
lasses— Ais/oneo/ and textual. In the former class of pam- 
ihrases, the argument of a book or chapter is pursued histo- 
ically; and the paraphrast endeavours to give his author's 
leaning in perspicuous language. In the latter instance, 
tie paraphrast assumes, as it were, the person of the sacied 
rriter, closely pursues the thread of his discourse, and aims 
t expressing every word and phrase, though in circumscribed 
mits, yet in terms that are both clear and obvious to the car 
acities of his readers. Hence it would appear, that a ]>ara- 
hrase is the most difficult species of expository writing ; 
od, as the number of paraphiasts on the Scriptures is, 
smparatively, small (prooably from this circumstance), the 
igenions clasufication of them proposed by Rambach is 
ut sufficiently important to renaer it necessary that we 
[loald form them into a separate class of interpreters. It is 
r infinitely greater moment to Bible readers, when parehas- 
ig works of this description, that they select those which 
re neither too prolix nor too expensive, and whose authors 
roid every thing like party-spint; neither extolling beyond 
leasure any thing ancient, merely because it is of remote 
atiquit^r, nor evincing a spirit of aofmaiieal innovation ; but 
rho, ^' righUv dividing the word of truth,'* while they ex- 
rcss themselves in clear and perspicuous terms, show them- 
elves to be well skilled both in tne theoij and application 
f -sound principles of scriptural interpretation, and who have 
ili^ently availed themselves of every internal and external 
id Tor ascertaining the sense of the sacred writers. 
The utility of both versions and paraphrases is great ; but 
either can supersede the necessity ot more extended and 
itnute interpretation. 

V. HoMiLixs are another kind of interpretation in which 
ther larger portions of Scripture or single texts a/e explained 
id practically applied to the several purposes of instruction, 
1 monition, or consolation ; and properly destined to the ser- 
ice of the church. Homilies answered to our discourses on 
stached texts of Scripture, but they were filled with pious 
bles and the philosophy of the times when their authors 
ved. The best homilies extant are those of Origen and 
hrysostom. 

VI. Closely allied to commentaries are the collections of 

BSBltVATiOIlS IIXUSTBATIVX OF TUB SaCRCD WrITINOS, which 

ive been formed of late years, and require to be consulted 
ith similar cautions, and in the same manner. These books 
observations are either grammatical and philological, or 
iseellaneous; sometimes uey discuss only a few pasrages 
hich are peculiarly difficult and obscure, and sometimes 
ley appear in the form of a grammatical and philological 
>iKimentary, following the order of the sacred books. On 
lis account, as well as to facilitate reference, we have classed 
iem with expositions of the Bible : of the best editions of 

« EuitadUllBSlitatiODMHtn&«Matte«.pp.708^7()7. 



all these, the reader will find some account in the Biblio 
ORAPHicAL Appbndix to the second Volume, Part II. Chap 
y. Secttionb II. and III., occasionally interspersed with con 
cise bibliographical and critical observations.^ 

VII. Opinions widely different nave been entertained i» 
•peering the utility anci advantage resulring from commen- 
taries, annotations, and other expositions of the Sacred Writ- 
ings. By some, who admire nothing but their own medi- 
tations, and who hold all human helps in contempt, commen- 
taries are despised altogether, as teotnug to found^our faith on 
the opinions of men rather than on the divine oracles : while 
others, on the contrary, trusting exclusively to the expositions 
of some favourite commentators, receive as infhllible what- 
ever views or opinions theymay choose to deliver, as ikeir 
expositions of the Bible. The safest way in this case, as in 
all others, is to take the middle path, and occasionadly to 
avail ourselves of the labours of commentators and expositors, 
while we diligently investigate the Scriptures for ourselves, 
without reljring exclusively on our own wisdom, or being 
fascinated by the authority of a distinguished name. 

The late eminent divine and theological tutor. Dr. Camp- 
bell, was of opinion that the Bible should be first read 
and studied without a commentary ; but his advice was ad- 
dressed to students who were preoiously acquainted with the 
originals : and though the desicn of the present work is to 
facilitate to studious inquirers the understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, yet the author presumes not to suppose that his labours 
will supersede the necessity of commentaries ; or that he can 
furnish them with all that information which renders such 
works desirable to the generality of Bible readers. A sen- 
sible writer has observed, that the Bible is a learned book, 
not only because it is written in the learned languages, but 
also as containing allusions to various facts, circumstances, 
or customs of antiouity, which, to a common and unlettered 
reader, reouire explanation. So far, indeed, as relates to the 
way of salvation, '^ he that runs may read :" but there are 
many important points, if not of the first importance, in which 
we may properly avail ourselves of the laoours of inquirers 
who have preceded us; especially in clearing difficulties, 
answering objections, and reconciling passages which at first 
sight appear contradictory. 

Turttier, ^* the Bible is a large book, and we are under no 
small obligations to those who have collated its different 
parts*— the New Testament with the Old, — the prophetic 
with the historical books, &c.; and to reject their assistance, 
in making the Scriptures their own interpreter, is to throw 
away the labours of manj ages. As well might we reject 
all our historians, and insist on believing nothmg but what 
we derive immediately from state papers, original records, 
or otiber documents, on which all history is founded." Once 
more, ^ the Bible is intended as a directory for our faith and 
practice. Now to have an experienced friend who has long 
oeen in the habit of perusing it with patient study and hum- 
ble prayer,— to have such a friend zt hand, to point out in 
every cnsmter what may be useful or important, and espe- 
cially to disclose its latent beauties^ raxy be no less desiranle 
and useful, than it is, when travelling in a foreign country, 
to have with us a companion who rias passea the same 
route, and is acquainted both with the road, and with the 
objects most worthy of notice. It is granted, however, that 
there are extremes ; and that it is no less wrong to place 
in^licit confidence in commentators than it is to treat 
them with contempt : to derive advantage from them, we 
should treat them as commentators on/y, and not as inspired 
writers."* 

YIII. The UsB to be made of interpreters and commen 
tators is twofold : — 

First, that we may acquire from them a method of inta 
preting the Scripturet correctly. 

It ia not wifflcieot that we be enabled wightly to nndentand the Bible our 
ceWea, but it is euentially neceaaary that those who are deatined far tlie 
Bacred office should be able to explain it with ihcility, and also to commu 
nicate ita aense and meaning with perspicuity to othera. Aa, however, this 
foculty is not to ba attained merely by studying rules for the interpretation 
of the Scripturea, nabitual and constant practice muat be superadded ; and 
it will ftirther prove of singular advantage to place before us some good 
expositors, as modoiii for our imitation. In order to accomplish thia desi- 
rable object, we must not accumulate and read every intefpreter or com- 
mentator ifuUaeriminately, but should select one or two, or a /no at moati 
of acknowledged character for learning and piety ; and by frequent peru- 
sal of them, aa well aa by studying their manner of expoundbg, ahoold 



• Arigler, Hermeneuttca BIblica, ppi 2S6— 263. Emesti, Iiiadt Interp. 
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a detailed account of the various kinda of commentanesand commentators 
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endeaToar to forni ounelvM after them, until we are eompletetj mast era 
of their roetltod But tbe reading of commeDtaries will ftirthor assiat ids, 

Sbookolt, to underttand whatever pataagea appear to ua to 
be difficult and obacvre. 

It is not to be denied that there are many passages in the Sacred Writ- 
tags both difficult and obscure, in consequence of the various times when 
the different books were written, the different topics of which they treat, 
and tlieir allusions to ancient customs, Sec. The helps, by which uiosi uf 
these difficulties may be removed, have already been stated in tlie course 
of the present work. But we cannot suppose that the solitary and unas- 
sisted researches even of the most learned expositor are adequate to the 
removal of every difficulty, or to the elucidation of every obscurity, or that 
he is not liable to misuke the sense of the sacred penman. By the united 
labours, however, of many learned and pious men, of diflTerent aces and 
countries, we are put in possession of aceumiidated infomiationxtMixsc to 
Uie Bible ; so that we may derive large accessions of important tcnowlcdge 
from the judicious use of the writings of commentators and expositors. 

IX. In order, then, that we may avail ourselves of their 
valuable labours to the utmost advantage, the following hints 
are submitted to the consideration of the reader : — 

1. We ahould take care that the reading of commentaiora 
doea not draw ua away from atudying the Scripturea for our* 
aelveai from inveatigating their re&l meanings and meditating 
on their important contenta. 

This would be to frustrate the very design for which commentaries are 
written, namely, to facilitate our labours, to direct us amht where we are 
in danger of fidlins into error, to remove doubts and difficulties which we 
are ourselves unable to solve, to reconcile apparently contradictory pas- 
sages, and, in short, to elucidate whatever is obscure or unintelligiDie to 
OS. In the first instance, therefore, no commentators should be consulted 
until we have previously investigated the Sacred Writings, 4br ourselves, 
making use of every grammatical and historical help, comparing the scope, 
context, parallel passages, the analogy of faith, Stc. ; and even then com- 
mentaries should be resorted to only for the purpose of exf)Iainini! what 
was not sufficiently clear, or of removing our doubts. This method of 
studyiiw the sacred volume will, unquesuooably, prove a slow one : but 
the student will proceed with certainty ; and, if he have patience and reso- 
lution enough to persevere in it, he will ultimately attain greater proficiency 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures, than those who, disregarding this 
method, shall have recourse wholly to assistances of other kinds. From 
the mode of study here recommended many advantages will result. In the 
first place, the mind will be gradually accustomed to habits of meditation : 
without which we cannot reasonably hope to attain even a moderate, much 
leas a profound, knowledge of the Bible ;— secondly, those truths will be 
more readilv as well as indelibly impressed on the memory, which have 
thus been '*^marked^ learned, and inwardly digested" in t.he mind by silent 
thought and reflecaon ;— and, thirdly, by pursuing this method, we shall 
perceive our own progress in sacred Uterature more readily, than if (like 
idle drones in a bee-hive) we devour and exhaust the stores provided by 
the care and labour of others.! 

2. JFe ahould not inconaiderately aaaent to the interpretation 
of any expoaitor, or commentator^ or yield a blind and aervile 
obedience to hia authority. 

The canon given by Saint Paul (1 Thess. v. 21.)— Prove ttU thinga, hold 
fast that which is good—\» therefore particularly worthy of our notice ; 
for since no man is an infallible judge of the sense of Scripture, not only 
the expositions given by commentators ought to be carefully examined, but 
we should also poirticularly investigate the proofs by which they support 
their interpretations, uninfluenced by the celebrity of their names, the 
semblance of ingenuity and novelty, the appearance of learning, or the 
esceUeney of apeech.* Commentators, in fact, are witnesses, not judges : 
their auihority Is merely human, and does not sarpaas the sphere or human 
belief. But we should not read, exclusively, commentators of a particular 
school, to which we are perhaps attached, and to whose opinions wc sub- 
scribe ; and though the writings of those who inculcate erroneous doctrines 
are to be received with the greatest suspicion, yet they are not to be alto- 

! [ether disregarded, as they sometimes contain valuable and important hints 
or the elucidation of difficult passages of Scripture. That he may not be 
misunderstood, the author will explain himselr by a sinrle example. The 
variety of erroneous theologieal notions, asserted in different publications 
by the late Dr. Priestley, had justly excited suspicions in the minds of all, 
who cherish a regard lor what they conscionlinusly believe to be the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Christian dispensation : so that any theological or 
expository writings, bearing hia name, are by them received with caution, 
and subjected to the most rigorous examination. His " Notes on all the 
Books of Scripture" are, nevertheless, well worthy of being consulted: 
for " though the Doctor keeps his own creed {unitarianism) continually 
In view, especially when considering those texts which other religious 
people adduce in mvour of theirs, vet his work contains many invaluable 
notes and observations, particularly on the philosophy, natural history, 



t Baner, Harm. Saer. p. 302. Steph. Oaasseni Dissertatio de Ratione 
Studii Theologici, pp. 25, 26. Dr. Henry Owen's Direction! for yoong Stu- 
dents, in Divinity, p. 37. 6ch edit. 
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geography, and chronology of the Scriptures ; and to these Bubjtcti [<i 
men in Europe were better qualified to do justjk^e.''* 

3. The beat commentatora and interpreters only are u Ix 

read. 

So numerous are the commentaries at present extint m the f^-^ 
Writings, that to notice tbem all would reauu-e a distinct voluote N.^j 
mention the magnitude of their cosL the labour and raugue.of iunui4 >.: 
and examinmg such a multitude of massy voltancs, \s sufficicot to >-• 
any one from the study of them ; and must necessarilj prevent id i^ 
nious student from deriving any real advantage. Pur the perpkisrM 
mind, arising from so great a variety of conHictiac opinions, will euli^r -^ 

f;u9t him altogether wiih sacred studies, or he will so bi'nilder hiflijkj,'.r4 
le will not be able to determine which to follow or embrace. 

Although the more ancient commentators and expositors did sot pcsM 
those peculiar facilities for interpreting the Scriptures, with whrL vr u\ 
now happily favoured, yet they are not to be ahMelJier despised b) li*-. 
who may have leisure and opportunity to consult them, for the po-j'-- 
of tracing the time when, and the authors by whom, particalar eif«)Ri« 
of certain passages were first introduced. The more ancieot inier^K^n 
being cot<val or nearly so with the sacred writers, and also Iwita e ■ 
neighbouring countries, are thus rendered good evidence, lor ther?(r ,-• 
sense of certain words in their day. Hence the Jews treqa^Bil; iir.t 
much light on the meaning of Hebrew words a^d usages, a£ m&y \k ^j 
in the extracts from their writings which are to be found Id all the h.7 - 
commentaries ; and in like maimer the Greek fathers, the tqIiv of v- >> 
labours it has been the fashidn unduly to depreciate, arc excelleoi n^k-rt 
for the meaning attached to Greek words, particularly iu <xo(n;;^r?-< 
relating to the (feity of Jesus Christ, the reality and efficacy oi ha l %t 
ment, dec. And since there are some expositions of very imporact ,» 
sages, in which all or nearly all exposttors, both ancient and modeni en 
agreed^ these have a high claim to our attention.* 

The more ancient interpreters erred in mingling too tnaoj ir^jj 
discussions in their expositions; in introducing too roach of ii^nrl 
archaeology, not immediately connected with the passage oadereoL^jr.T 
tion ; and in investigating too exclusively the arguments «' ik s«crni 
writers. Modem interpreters, on the contrary, have emi in fc>: irt- 
quently and copiously disputing about the events of Scriiuin», si^ aj*. is 
applying so extensively to monJs the passages which tner aa<)en!y-^ b 
elucidate. For although the methods of exposition uujf be Meftc:. v 
authors have different objects in view, yet the office of the crilK.it- i'l 

{)reter, the theologian, and the popular teacher, ought never to ^ c« 
bunded.* 

Of the more modem commentators, the best omlf most bf tri-ritfi 
whom wc may consult as guides : and those may be coneidcrr: i- ? 
best commentators, who are most deeply furnished with th? rr -£!• 
critical skill ; who most diligently hivestigate the literBlseaae,iti'k« 
attempt to establish a mystioal sense until the titeral sense is aui<ir>at 
ascertained; who do not servilely copy the remarks of pre-tosri- 
mentators, but, while they avail themselves of every help for t^e rr. 
pretadon of the Scriptures, elicit what appears to m the ime i.i&% 
and support it by such clear and cogent aigiunents, and state k r&i ij-*.^ 
perspicuity, as convinces the reader's judgment. To these acqusr^ li 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that deep yt sober piety and tipr.rktsa 
are indispensably necessary to a commentator on uoly }^'^it 

On the subject of commentaries it is an excelleiU advice of Encii\> 
that we shall find coiiKiderable advantage in making memorao'k'tiftbr-'^^' 
difficult passages of the Sacred Wntinga. which have been nrir!i;<"j 
plained by expositotrs, as well as of those in which there is aovreEartii 
diversity of reading, but concerning which our own researtliM. »r •!<* 
of others, have failed in procuring satisfactory informatioo. TLoi*'^ 
ever any professedly nete commentary falls into oor hands, we re si 
short time ascertain whMher it contains any thing intrioocalK »« ^ 
valuable, or that may lead us to ascertain the genuinevsense of a f^»^ 
By consulting commentators and expositors in this manner, v> v>- > 
able to distinguish ideas of things from ideas of sounds ; and.ihusb-^ ^ 
habitnated to the investigation and consideration of the Sacred Wrni 
we shall, under divine te^hing, be enabled to understand ike fwdi^it 
Spirit in the Scriptures. 

4. Where it doea not appear that either ancient or stem. 
interpretera had more knowledge than ouraehes rftpecsi^ 
particular paaaagea ; and where they offer only conjecturtk- 
in auch caaea their expoaitiona ought to be aubjected ro a r:^ 
examination* If their reaatma are then found ta be vohiii 
ahould give our aaaent to them : but, on the cantrarv, i/ *k) 
prove to be falae, improbable, and inauficient, theji ski< k 
altogether rejected, 

5. Laatly, aa there are aome commentariea which an f^ 
wholly compiled from the previoua laboura of othert, or 7^ 
contain obaervationa extracted from their writingtt ifosa^ 
appear confuaed or perplexed in auch cemwtentariet,^^ 
ginal aourcea whence they were compiled muat be refemi% 
and diligently conauUed, 

■ Dr. A. Clarke, General Preface to vol I of his Comnieoarj ^i * 
Bible, p. xl. 
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BOOK II. 



ON THE SPECIAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 



Haying stated and illustrated the general principles of in- 
lerpretation in the preceding chapters, it remains that we 
show in what manner the sense, when discovered, is to be 
communicated, expounded, and applied. The consideration 
>f this topic will lead us to notice the interpretation of the 
Figuraiivt and the Poetical Language of the Bible, and also 
he interpretation of the Spiritual and Typical^ Prophetical, 
Toctrinalj and Moral parts of the Bible, as well as the mter- 
•Tetation of the Promises and TTtreatemnga contained in the 



Scriptures, and of Pasaagea alleged to be contradictory, together 
with that Inferential Heading, and that Practical AppUeation 
of them to the heart and conscience, without which al! 
knowledge will be in Tain. If, indeed, the previous investi^ 
gation of the sense of Scripture be undertaken with those 
moral and devout qualifications which have been stated in 
the early part of this volume,' it is scarcely possible that 
we can iaii to understand the meaning of the word of God. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OP THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OP SCRIPTURE. 



PiGURATTVE language had its rise in the first aees of man- 
ind : the scarcity of words occasioned them to oe used for 
arious purposes : and thus figurative terms, which constitute 
tie beauty of language, arose irom its poverty ; and it is still 
iie same in all uncivilized nations. Hence originated the 
letaphorical diction of the Indians, and the picture-writing 
f the Mexicans. 

The Bible, though too commonly regarded as containing 
•nly lessons of morality and plain statements of facts, 
bounds with the most beautiful images, and with every 
moment of which style is susceptib^. Yet these very 
•mameots are. sometimes occasions of difficulty; for the 
•ooks, which contain the revelations of God, being more an- 
ient than any others now extant, are written either in the 
mguage used by mankind in the first ages, or in a language 
early allied to it. The style of these writings, therefore, 
eirig very different from that of modem compositions, to in- 
?rpret them exactly as they are usually expounded, is with- 
ut doubt to mw4nterpret them ; accordingly, persons ignorant 
f the character of tne primitive languages, have, by that 
lethod of interpretation, been led to imagine that the Scrip- 
jres contain notions unworthy of God : and thus have not 
nly exposed these venerable writings to the scorn of infidels, 
ut have also framed to themselves erroneous notions in reli- 
ion.* To prevent similar mistakes, and, it is hoped, to 
ender more delightful the study of the sacred volume by an 
xplanation of its figurative language, is the design of the 
resent chapter. 

Fijrures, in general, may be described to be that language, 
f'hich is prompted either by the iniagination or by the pas- 
ions. Rhetoricians commonly divide them into two great 
i^isses, figures of words and fguree of thought. 

Figures of Words are usually termed tropes, and consist 
I the advantageous alteration of a word or sentence, from its 
riorinal and proper signification to another meaning; as in 
Sam. xxiii. 3. 'Pke rock of Israd spake to ftu. Here the 
ope lies in the word rock which is changed from its origi- 
il sense, as intending one of the strongest works and most 
srtain shelters in nature; and is employed to signify, that 
tod, by his faithfulness and power, is the same security to 
ic soul which trusts in him, as the rock is to the man who 
uilds upon it, or flees for safety to its impenetrable recesses, 
o, in Luke xiii. 32. our Lord speaking of Herod, says Go 
f, and tell thai fox : here the word fox is diverted from its 
roper meaning, which is that of a beast of prey and of deep 
imning, to denote a mischievous, cruel, and crafty tyrant; 
tid the application of the term gives us a complete idea of 
is hypocrisy. 

The other class, called Figures of Thought, supposes the 

» Pp. 196, 187. tupra. 

« >iacknicbt oa the CpisUes, vol. iv. 4to., or vol. vi. 8vo. eesay viii. »ecr. 1. 
>n the right Interpretation of Scripture. The inaterialii of this chanter 
re abridged chiedjr from ProfeiMor Dathe'a edition of Glass! us'ri Philo- 
>gia Elacra, lib. ii. forming the whole second volume of ihtx elaborate 
rork. See alao Jaha's Enchiridion Hermeneuticee Oeneralis. cap. iv. 
De Tropia Recte Interpretaadia, pp. 101— 12&.), and Rambach's Institu- 
ionefi Hermeneiitica Soone, ttb. tU. c. U. Dt Adminiculia RheU>rici% 
)p. 4'<29-44a. 



words to be used in their literal and proper meaning, and the 
figure to consist in the turn of the thought ; as is the case in 
exclamations, apostrophes, and comparisons, where, though 
we vary the words that are used, or translate them from one 
language into another, we may nevertheless still preserve 
the same figure in the thought. This distinction, however, 
JDr. Blair remarks, is of no great use, as nothing can be built 
upon it in practice ; neither is it always very clear. It is of 
little importance, whether we give to some particular mode 
of expression the name of a trope or of a figure, provided we 
remember that figurative language always imports some 
colouring of the imajgination, or some emotion of passion ex- 
pressed in our style ; and perhaps, figurts of imagination, 
zxk^ figures of possum, xfught be a more useful distribution of 
the subject.^ 

Without regarding, therefore, the technical distinctions 
which have been introduced by rhetorical writers, we shall 
first offer some hints by which to ascertain and correctly 
interpret the tropes and ngures occurring in the Sacred Writ* 
ings ; and in the following sections we shall notice the prin* 
cipal pf them, illustrated oy examples, to which a dihgenf 
reader may easily subjoin others. 



• SECTION L 

OBIfCRAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TBOPfil 

AND FIGURES. 

<* All languages are more or less figurative ; but they art 
most 80 in their earliest state. * Before language is provided 
with a stock of words, sufiicient in their literal sense to ex- 
press what is wanted, men are under the necessity of extending 
the use of words beyond the literal sense., 'But the application, 
when once begun, is not to be limited by tlie bounds of neceSi 
sity. The imajgination, always occupied with resemblancesi 
which are the foundation of figures, aisposes men to seek for 
figurative terms, where they might express themselves in 
litend terms. Figurative language presents a kind of picture 
to the mind, and thus delighui while it instructs : whence its 
use, though more necessarv when a language is poor and 
uncultivated, is never whofly laid aside, especially in the 
writings of orators and poets.''^ The language of the Scrip- 
tures IS highly figurative, esjpecially in the Old Testament. 
For this, two reasons have been assigned ; one is, that ;!ie 
inhabitants of the Bast, naturally possessing warm anA vivid 
imaginations, and living in a warm and fertile climate, siup- 
rounds by objects equally beautiful and agreeable, delight in 
a figurative style of expression : and as these circumstancef 
easily impel their power of conceiving images, they fancy 
simifitudes which are sometimes far fetched, and which to 
the chastised taste of European readers do not always appear 
the most elegant. The other reason is, that ma ny of the booki 
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of the Old Teatament are poetical ; now it is the privilege of 
a poet to illuBtrate the productions of his muse, and to render 
them more animated, oy figures and images drawn from 
idmost everjr subject that presents itself to nis imagination. 
Hence David, Solomon, Isaiah, and other sacrS poets, 
abound with figures, make rapid transitions from one to ano- 
ther, every where scattering flowers, and adorning their poems 
with metaphors, the real beauty of which, however, can only 
be appreciated by bein^ acquainted with the country in which 
the sacred poets lived, its situation and peculiarities, and also 
with the manners of the inhabitants and the idioms of their 
language. 

llie Tangnaffe of the New Testament, and especially the 
discourses and speeches of our Saviour, are not less figura- 
tive; ** and numerous mistakes have been made by a literal 
application of what was figuratively meant. When our 
Saviour said to the Jews, ' Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up,' ^e Jews understood the word femp/e 
in Its natural sense, and asked him. Whether he could raise 
again in three days what had t^en six-and-forty years to 
build 1 They did not perceive that his lanffuage was figu« 
rative, and that he spake of the temple of his t)ody.*'' 

In order, then, to understand fully the figurative language 
of the Scriptures, it is requisite, /rsi, to ascertain and deter- 
mine what is really figurative, lest we take that to be literal 
which is figurative, as the disciples of our Lord and the Jews 
frequently did, or lest we pervert the literal meaning of words 
by a fi^rative interpretation ; and, secondly^ when we have 
ascertained what is r^Uy figurative, to interpret it correctly, 
ind deliver its true sense. For this puipose, Emesti has 
given it tiie following ^neral rule: — ^We may ascertain 
whether any expression is to be taken literally or figura- 
tively, by recalling the thing spoken of to its internal or 
external sense, that is, by seeking out its internal or external 
meaning ; and this may in general be readily ascertained. 
Hence it is, that in human compositions we are very rarely 
if ever in doubt, whether a thing be spoken literally or figu- 
ratively ; because the thing or subject spoken of being human, 
and capable both of external and internal senses, may be 
recallea to a human sense, that is, to a sense intelligible by 
man. To underatand this subject more particularly : 

1. The literal meaning' ofwordt mu$t be retained, more in the 
hi$torical book§ ef Scripture than in thote which are poeHcaL 

For It is th« duty of an historian to relate tranaacliona simply aa they 
happened ; while a poet has license to oraament his subject by ttie aid of 
figuree, and to render it more lively by availing himself of similes and 
metaphors. Hence we find that the style of narration in the historical 
books is simple and gmerftUy devoid of ornament, while the poetical books 
abound with images borrowed from various objects : not, indeed, that the 
historical books are entirely destitute of figurative expressions; for, 
whatever language men may use, they are so accustomed to this mode of 
expression, that they cannot fully convey tholr meaning in literal words, 
but are compelled by the force of habU to make use of such as are figu- 
rative. But we must not look for a figurative style hi the historical books, 
sod still less are historical narratives to be cliaitted ii*) allegories, and 
parables^ unless these be obviously apparent From inattention to this 
Important rule, " some inlerpretera. In ancient and modem timea, have 
turned into allegory the whole Jewish ceremonial law. So, formeily and 
recently, the history of the creation of tlie world, the fall of man, the flood, 
the account of the tower of Babel, Ac. have been expUdned either as 
/tttdoi, or as philosophical allegories, i. e. philosophical speculations on 
these suMects, clothed in the garb of narration. By the same principles 
of exegens, the Qospels are treated as #i«$oi, which exhibit an imaginary 
picture of a perfect character, in the person of Jesaa In a word, every 
narration in the Bible, of an occurrence which is of a miraculous natnre 
in any respect, is ^»59« ; which means, as its abettors say, that some real 
fact or occurrence lies at the basts of the ■U>ry, which is told agreeably to 
the very impen'ect conceptions and philosophv of ancient times, or nas 
been augmented and adorned by tradition and iancy. 

"But that suclk Dbertiea with the language of Scripture are utterly in- 
compatible with the sober principles of Interpretation, is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the bare statement of them. The object of the interpreter is, to 
find out what the eaered writere meant to eay. This done, his task Is per- 
formed. Party phUosophy or skepticism cannot guide the interpretatkm of 
hnguage.*** 

t. The literal meaning of worda i§ to be given up, if it be 
either improper, or involve an impoonbilityj or where wortio, 
properly taken, contain any thing contrary to the doctrinal 
or moral precepte delivered in other parti of Scripture.^ 

(1.) The expressions in Jer. i. 18. are necessarily to be understood fign- 
rstively. God is there represented as saying to the prophet, J have made 

1 Bishop Marsh's lectures, part ill. p. G9. 
no! ^'Sli*^'" ®«™«n^ of Interpretation, p. 76. Mori Acroases, torn. I. pp. 

• " 1 hold it," says the learned and venerable Hooker, " for a roost InfaHl 
ole rule in expositions of sAcred Scripture, that, where a literal construc- 
tion will stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly the worst. There 
is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, which 
ehanges the meaning of words, as alchemy doth or would do the substance 
of metals, making of anv thing what it pleases, and bringing in the end all 
truth to nothing." EccleslasUcal Polity, book v. cc. 6^^. or p. 211. of 
Mr. CoIDiiion's Analysis. 



thee a dtfeneed eUy^ and an iron piUar, and bragm woUm aionit tk 
whole land. Now, it is obvious that these expresnons are fifutthc ; h^ 
cause, if taken literally, they involve an impossibility. The grsenl uo^.jf 
of the divine promise is, that God would defend Jeremiah i^vast bI &{n 
assaults, and secret contrivances of his enemies, who shoiud do oiare bi 
able to prevail against him than they could against aa iapnfoabie ««]i?r 
fortress. So the literal sense of Isa. 1. 25. Is equaQy ioappta^e ; bd i 
the following verse the prophet explains it in the proper worcSi. 

(2.) in PsaL xviii. 2. God is termed a redb, a /ortrtm; t defitmr, \ 
hndtier, a horn of ealvatioH^ and a high tower : it is oliTkHii that ihw 
predicates are metaphorically spoken of the Almighty. 

C3.) Matt viii. 22. Let the dead bury their dead cannot pooibW b*» 
plied to those who are really and naturally dead ; and, canteqaenij;, rm 
be understood figuratively, "Leave those who are spntiUttllfdeadicptr. 
form the rites of burial for such aa are naturaDy deed" In ?al cm. i 
David ia said to have cried nnio the Lord out of the SEPnt, by which %h 
we are metaphoTleally to understand a state of the deepest afflkticr ^ 
cause it nowhere appears from Scripture, nor is it probable, tki tu 
Jewish monarch was ever thrown into the sea, even in hia greatest »,T*r 
rity, aa we read that the prophet Jonah waa, who cried to tUe Lord mc 
the d^th. or midst of the sea. (Jon. 1. 16. 17. li. 2, 3.5.) Similar expirb. ;i 
occur in 1 Ool. iii. 13. and Rev. vi. 13. 

(4.) The command of Jesus Christ, related fai Matt xtiil 8,9. if isT 
preted literally, is directly at variance with the atxiii ci>ma.wde»3 
(Exod. XX. 13.x and must cooaegutmtlT be ooderAond figuraiiT^v. fti' > 
declaration of Jesus Christ in John xrr. 28. ( Jlfir Father it grteiv tia ! 
is to be understood of himsell as he is man. This is enden fram i!f> r '. 
text and from the nature of hts discoarae. In John xir. 21. (%n& fL la 
disciples that the FUher had sent him ; that is, Jn bis cpaStj of .Vraui 
he was sent by the FUher to instruct and to save maakiBd. Kcv m liie 
sender is greater than he who is seta/ f xiii. 16.) ; so, in thia mst, s &» 
Father greater than the Son. It certainly requires very M>t vpasm. 
and no sophistry, to i«concile this saying with the most onlnkiiEHtBgcr 
the deity of Christ ; as he Is repeatedly speaking of hia dMar taiefk^ 
human nature. Of the Tbrmer he says (John x. 30.), / amdikFntkfrm 
one ; and of the latter he states with the same truth, (Ae Faiitritfruitr 
than I 

(6.) Whatever is repugnant to natural reason cannot betbetneaaiBQi 
of the Scripturea ; for God is the original of natural truth, aivrEusCtha 
which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, tbenJlRv. vUli ii 
repugnant to the fundamental princiiAea of reason, can be the Mieif laf 
part of the word of God ; hence the words of Christ,— 7^ >< ■! ^^ 
and Thie ie my blood (Matt xxvi. 26. 2&),— are not to be underaccid z ^ 
sense, which makes for the doctrine of tranaubslantiatioi}, or, of tk»(» 
version of the bread and winei In the sacrament of the haSi ^jk 
into the actual body and blood of Christ : because it it ifflpuayt U 
contradictions should be true ; and we cannot be more cemio ite in 
thing ia true, than we are that that doctrine is fiUse. Yetitiau}K£i->rfd 
and literal constructioo of our Lord's declaration, that the IUniishd.irk 
.haa, ever since the thirteenth century, erected and maintaiDtd iLt rt 
trine of transubstantiation :— a doctrine which is manifestly "repjpEz:; 
the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature oftatneM^ot 
hath given oceaaion to many supersdtinns.*'* In fact, if the «Qrti$--hi 
w m« 6ody"— mqst be literally understood, why are not oihfr v>rit4 
similar import also to be taken liteiaHy 1 In which esse JesuR Chrw ir 
be a vine, a door, and a rock ; for so he is expressly ternxNJ ia J<'la it 
XV. 1. and 1 Cor. x. 4. And in the other part of the eacrameot, 6^ (f 
must be transubstantiaie<^ noMnto the bloodof Christ, but into tb?>f 
Testament: for he said,—" This cup ia tAe New Teaionunr or cwtia: 
(Luke xxii. ».), that is, the representation or memorial of it. Porii^f » 
the words— "TTWs is my body,** and " 7%i« as my Atood"»-were f** 
BBFOBS Christ's body was broken upon the cross, and sspobi fa *■«! 
was shed, he could not pronounce them with the intention thaifh^.r^b ^ 
be taken and interpreted literally by his disciples. Qe could not Bb b 
body in his hands, nor offer them hia Uood in the cup, for it had nK )*■ 
been shed. If the bread which he broke had been changed, be m^ 
have had two bodiea, one of which would have been instruneatal m t-^ 
senting the other to the apostles. Of such a transformatioa (hrjCt « 
appear to have had the amanest Idea ; and If it did not take pbtc ia t^ 
first sacrament, what reason tan we have to believe that it haa beeo i^ 
ed in any other 1 Hence it ia clear that the doctrine of tnn9ab«ra9U« 
haa no foundation in the words of Christ, which must neceasanly b' ? 
derstood, not litersny and property, but figuratively, agreeably to \\^ *'i 
known metonymy, common in all languagea, but peculiar to th« R^ 
(the bnpresalMi of which the Greok nere natuxally takes), io vliir'i '*• 
sign is put for the thing eignified. Thus in Gen. xl. 12. fJke tkrtt hnvitt 
are fftree days, and In v. 18. the three Aoalele are thru dag* ; m s^ 
^Ae eeven good kine are eeven year; and like oeven good eon ar? «r^ 
years,'* and in Ezek. xxxJi. 11. tne dry boneii ore the tekeiekeitaeofbf''^' 

« Art xxviii. of the Confession of the Anglican Oiorch. The (r** 
"transnbsUntiatlon**— was not invented until the thirteenth eeatvn -* 
first idea of CJhrist's bodily presence In the eueharist a-as aianedie'f 
beginning of the eighth century ; the first writer who maintained thr<K 
trine was Paschaslus Radbertna, in the ninth centnry, before it «v M 
established : and the first public anertioo of It was, at the thirti Uiiia 
Council, in the year 121fi, after il had been for some time avo«fed b;:^ 
Roman popea, and inculcated by the deny dependent oo them. ■ ^ 
dieoce to tneir injunctions. But the term itself was not known be^ '-< 
thirteenth century, when it w«s Invented by Stephen bialiop of Auks 
Mo8heim*s EccL Hist vol. ill. pp^ 217. 231. ^ 

* Matt xxvi. 26. 2B. and Mark xiv. 22. 21. compared with Lake xxut|: 
andlCor. xl.24, 25. 

* "Solet autem res, qos significat, ejus rei nomine qoem dfa6eM9» 
cupari, sicnt scriptum est, Septem rpica eeptem onnisnft: tmtz2 
dicit, septem annos significant : et Septemboree eeptem oonitaaMe^ 
hujustnodl.*' Augustlnl Qnestiooes in Leviticuni. lib. til Qua*. 2? (fr^ 
rum, torn. ill. pars I. p. 516. Paris, 1690.) In another place the «iw *^ 
says,—" Inde est, quod alt Apostolus, Pefra autem but €^ff>» <"* ^ 
i.\ non ait, Pctra significabit Christum." (Ibid. Qumt in Geaeao i t^ 
Op. torn. Iii. pars 1. p. 336.) ^^ 

* The Hebrews, having no norticuhir word deaotingtoreprMes/ R3?r 
its place by the verb substantive, which Is sometiax^s left to be nttAtr* < 
as tn Isa. v. 7. and sometimes Is expressed by the persoial profnow.*^^ 
the passages above cited, agreeably to the weHkanwn rule ^^^ j 
grammar, via. that where these pronotms stand simply for theTerb'J^ 
httence, they are to be translated aecon&igly ; as we readtn the^epnaj 
Greek and I^tln Vnlgate versions, and also m every modem xtrwm » » 
Bible. Various additional examples of this consiriietfcm ntar l>e u^ 
Btnart*s Hebrew Grammar, » 649. a MS. Oxfon^ IfiSl.) Bobeitssi 1 9df 
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lie same metonymv ezitU in the service for the celebration of the pase- 
ver among the modem Jews ; in which the masters of the family and all 
le ([uests take hold of the dish coniaining the unleavened bread which he 
ad previously broken, and say,—'* Lo ! This is /Ae bread of affiietion, 
yhicn all our aneesiort ate in the land ofEgypt."^ The same phraseolcwy 
I of frequent occurrence in the New Testament. Thus, in Matt. ziil. 2&, 
h " TkeJUld 18 [represents] tke world; the good seed is [represents] 
\e children qf the kingdom; the tarea abb [represent] the children of the 
kicked one. 7^ enemy is [represents] the devil; the harvest is [repre> 
ents] the end of the world ; the reapera abb the ankele. And in 1 Cor. z. 4. 
!^hat rock WAB [represented] Christ. Similar modes of expression occur 
n Luke vili. 9. rr. 26. Or. and zvKl. 36. Or. John vii. 96. and x. 6. Acts z. 17. 
>al. iv. 24. and Rev. i. 20. Or. It is evident, therefore, from the contezt, 
rom biblical nsa^e, and from the scope of the passage,— <it might also be 
.dded, if the limiu necesaarihr prescribed to this paraAraph would permit, 
rom the testimonieaof the fatners of the Christian cnurch and of other 
cclesiastical vniters, both Oreek and Latin), —that the literal interpreta> 
ion of Matt zzvi. 26. 88. must be abandoned, and with it necessarily falls 
le modem Romish tenet of transubstontiation. 

(O To change day into night (Job zvii. 12.) is a moral impossibility, 
sntrarv to common sense, and must be a figurative expression. In Isa. 
5t 6. the Jewish nation are described as being sorely etricixn or chas- 
sed, like a man mortally wounded, and destitute both of medicine as 
ell as of the means of cure. That this description is figuradve, is evident 
om the context ; for in the two following verses the prophet deline^es 
le condition of the Jews in literal terms. 

(7.) If a passage of Scripture be a precept, prohibiting some heinous 
ickedness or crime or commanding us to do good, it is not figurative ; but 
It seem to command any heinous wickedness or crime, or to forbid that 
hicb is profitable or beneficial to others, it IS figurative, and must be 
iterpreted accordingly. 

In John vi. 53. Chnst says, Except ye eat thefieah of the Son of Man^ 
nd drink hie blood, ye have no life in you. Now this sentence seems to 
jmiKumd a heinous wickedness or cnme : consequently it is figurative, 
)ixuiianding us to communicate of the passion of our Lord, and with de- 
;bt and advantage to lay up in our memory, that his fiesh was wounded 
id crucified for us.* 

It IB not, howeyer, saflSdent to know whether an expreiaion 
e figurative or not, bat, when this point is ascertained, another 
f equal importance presents itself; namely, to interpret meta- 
horical expressions by corresponding and appropriate terms. In 
rder to accomplish this object, it is neoessaiy, 

3. That we inquire in what reepecte the thing' compared, 

nd that with which it it compared, retpectively agree, and 

ieo in what retpecta they have any ajinity or reaemblance. 

For, as a similitude is concealed in every metaphor, it is only by diligent 
tudy that it can be elicited, by carefiiUy observing the points of agreement 
etween the proper or literal and the figurative meaning. For instance, Uie 
rophetic writers, and particularly Ezekiel, very frequently charge the 
traelites with having committed adultery and played the harlot, and vrith 
esertlng Jehovah, their husband From the slightest inspection of these 
asaages, it is evident that spiritual adultery, or idolatry is intended. Now 
le origin of this metaphor is to be sought from one and the same notion, 
t which there is an agreement between adultery and the worship ^d by 
le Israelites to strange gods. That notion or idea is unfaithfulness ; by 
hich as a wife deceives her husband, so they are represented as deceiv* 
ig God, and as violating their fidelity, in forsaking him. 

To explain this general remark more particularly. 

(1.) 7^ aenae of a figurative ^auage wHl he known, if the reeem- 
iance between the thiTiga or objecte compared be ao ctear aa to be 
nmediately perceived. 

Thus, if any one be said to iralk in the way of the ungodly^ or of the 
odty, we readily apprehend that the imitation of the conduct of those cha- 



(ramm. lib. iv. c. 2. in Schroeder's Syntax. Regula 38., Jahn's Orammatica 
lebrssa, f 92., CelKrier's Orammaire Hebraique, p. 906^ and in Glass's 
*hilologia Sacra, torn. i. pp. 149, 160. (edit. Dathii.) That the same con- 
tniction exists in the Syfiac Language is evident from the examples 
iven by Kshop Beveridge in his Orammatica Syriaca, p. 30., by Jahn in his 
liementa Aramaics seu Chaidaso-Syriaca Lingua}, pp. 21, 26., by Mictuielis 
1 his Orammatica Syriaca, SI 79. 132., and by Iloffinan in his Grammatica 
vriaca, pp. 314. 377. Fmally, the same idiom of using tlie pronoun in 
Uce oi the verb substantive prevails in the Arabic Language ; and exam- 
lee of It are given by Richardson in his Arabic Grammar, chap. viii. and 
y Rosenmiiller in his Institutiones Lingua Arabics, lib. v. i 83. 
» See the " Forms of Prayer for the Festivals of Passover and Pentecost, 
scording to the custom of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, In Hebrew 
nd Engfish." By David Levi, p. 20. 

• Archbishop Tillotson In his Discourse on Tran substantiation (pp. 14 
-23. 12rao. edit.) and Bishop Burnet (on art. xxviii.) have given numerous 
Bflsages from the fkthers and other ecclesiastical writers, from the second 
» the sixth century, in which the Protestant — or true— interpretation of 
[ait. xxvi. 26. is maiitfained. But the fullest view of Christian antiquity on 
lis subject will be found in a collection of tAstiroonies from the 8«^cond to 
le thirteenth century inclusive, translated and pubiishefi by Archbishop 
i^ake, entitled "An Historical Treatise written by an Author of the Com- 
(union of the Church of Rome, touching Transubstantiation. Wherein is 
lade appear, that, according to the Principles of that Church, this Doc- 
ine cannot be an Article of Faith. London, 1668." 4to. The reader, who 
i dcf>irous of investigating ftirther this very important subject, is referred 
> the Rev. J. H. Todd's edition of Archbishop (Wnmer's "Defence of the 
'rtie and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament," Ac. (London, 182S, 8vo.); 
» Mr. Meek's " Church of England a Faithful Witness against the Errors 
r the Church of Rome," pp. 156—191. (London, 1834, 8vo.) ; to Mr. Faber'a 
Difflculties of Romanism," pp. 89— 1S6. 313— 446. (second edition); and to 
*u Moulin's unanswered and unanswerable "Anatomv of the Mass," trans- 
ited from the very rare French original by the Rev. Robert Shanks, A. M. 
rho has prefixed a concise and valuable History of the Eucharist Edin- 
urgh, 1833, 12mo. 

• Thp preceding mie and illusCration are designedly taken from Augns- 
no, bishop of Hippo in Africa, an ecclesiastical writer, in the fifth century, 
f the greatest celebrity in the Romish church, in the catalosne of whose 
apposed aafnta he Is enrolled ; because John vi. 63. is one of the passages 
rged by that church in support of her novel dogma of transubstantiation. 
'be attentive reader will not fail to observe, how completely Augustine 
efuleaand condemns that dogma. See histreatise de Doctrin&Chnstianft, 
K Ui. c 16 On. •«n> w n r* 1. p. GS. Psris, 1680. 



racters is the Idea designed to be expressed. In like manner, when any 
one is compared to a lion, who does not immediately understand that 
strength of limbs, firmness of nerve, and magnanimity, are the ideas in- 
tended to be conveyed 1 In Gen. xlix. 9. Judah is styled a Uon^a whelpt and 
is compared to a lion and lioness couching, whom no one dares to rouse. 
The warlike character and the conquests of this tribe are here prophali* 
cally described : but the Hill force of the nassage will not be perceived, 
unless we know that a lion is, among the onentals, used figuratively to de- 
note a hero, and also that a lion or lioness, when lying down after satSsiyiiic 
its hunger, will not attack any person. Mr. Park has recorded an inslanee 
of his providential escrae from a lioo thus circumstanced, which he saw 
lying near the road, and passed unhurt* 

(3.) Aa, in the aaered metiuihora, q^e particular ia generally ika 
principal thitig thereby exhioited, the aenae of a met^fAor imQ be 
iUuatnted by conaidenng the context of a paaaage in whwh it oecurt. 

This rule particularly sppU^s to images, which do not always convey ooa 
and the same meaning. Thus, light and darkness not only denote happi- 
ness and misery, but also knowledge and ignorance ; which of these two 
significations is to be ^eferably adopted, the context alone can show, in 
PaaL cxii. 4. we read: unto the upright there ariaeth light in the darkneaa. 
Biahop Horsley thinks that this » an allusion to what happened in Egypt, 
when the Israelites had light in all their dwellings hi Goshen, while the rest 




indicate that happiness is the idea intended in this verse ; for, if we con- 
suit what precedea, we shall find that temporal prosperitv is promised to 
the righteous, and that, among the particulars in which his prosperity is 
stated to consist, It Is specific that hia aeed ahail be mighty upon earth ; 
the generation of the upright ahaU be bleaaed; wealth and ricnea ahall be 
in hia kouae. Oo. the contrary, in Psal. xlx. 8. where the commandment of 
Jehovah Is said to eidighten the eyes, the Idea of spiritual knowledge is 
intended, and this phrase corresponds to that in the preceding verse, where 
the testlmonv of Jehovah Is said to make wise the simple. In the New 
Testament, light and darkness are of frequent occurrence, and in like man- 
ner designate a state of knowle(ke ana a state of ignorance. It may b« 
sufficient to refer to Luke i. 78^ 79. Acts zzvl 18. Rom. i. 21. Eph. iv. 1& 
and V. a 1 Pet 11. 9. 

(3.) The aenae qf a fguratioe expreaaion ia qflen known from Ika 
aaered writer* a own eijpianaiicfn of U. 

In common with profime writers, whether in prose or verse, the Inspired 
penmen of the Old Testament frequently subjoin to figurative expressions 
proper or literal terma, and thus explain the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed by the images they employ. Thus, in Esther viii. 16. it is said that 
the Jewa had light and gladneaa, and joy and honour ; here the explana- 
tory synonymes mark the greameau oi their prosperity and jo^. In PsaL 
xcvii. 11. Ught is said to be aown for the righteoua : the exposition Imme- 
diately follows, and joy for the upright in heart. In like manner, when 
the prophet Hosea complains that a spirit of laaciviousness had driven the 
Israelites astray (Hos. iv. 12.). he explains his meaning not only by subjofai- 
ing that they forsook their God, but m the following verse he states In clear 
and literal terms the eagerness with which they committed idolatry ; upon 
the topa qf the mountains they sacrifice, and upon the hills they burn in- 
cense, &;c. 

(4.) The aenae qf a figurative expreaaion may also be aacertained 
by conaulting paraUel paaaagea ; in which the aatne thing ia expreaaed 
pro^^ "y and UteraUy, or in uAich the aame word occura, ao that the 
aena^ may be readily apprehended. 

The Hebrew prophets very often represent Jehovah as holding In bis 
hand a cup, and presenting it to men who are compelled to drink It up to 
the very dregs. The intoxicated stagger, and, falling prostrate on the 
ground, shamefully vomit forth the wine they have drunk. This metaphor 
Is frequently repeated in various wavs by the sacred noeta, who sometimes 
only glance at K, while at others tney more fully Illustrate it Compare 
Obad 16. Nahum iiL 11. Habak. ii. 16. Psal. Ixxv. 8. Jer. xxv. 16-27. and 
Exekiel xxiii. 33, 34. Now, If there were any doubt as to the meaning of 
the image occurring in these passages, its sense might be hnmedlalelj 
ascertained by comparing the following parallel passage in Isaiah li. 17—23., 
in which the prophet portrays Jerusalem as a woman so intoxicated as to 
be unable to stand ; but in which he introduces some words that clearly 
mark the sense of the metaphor. The passage itself. Bishop I^wth jnstlj 
remarks, is poetry of the first order, sublimity of the highest proof. 

Rouse thyself, rouse thyself up ; arise, O Jerusalem I 

Who hast drunken from the hand of Jebovah the cup of his farj ; 

The dregs of the cup of trembling thou hast drtmken, thou bast wrung 
them out 

There is not one to lead her, of all the sons which she hath brought 
forth ; 

Neither is there one to support her by the hand, of all the sons which 
she hath educated. 

These two things have befiUlen thee ; who shall bemoan theel 

Desolation and destruction ; the famine and the sword ; who shall com- 
fort thee 1 

Thy sons lie astounded ; they are cast dovra : 

At the head of all the streets, like the oryx* taken in the toils; 

Drenched to the full with the fury of Jshovah, with the fury of thy God. 

Wherefore hear now this, O thou afiUcted daughter ; 

And thou drunken, but not with wine. 

Thus saith thy Lord Jbbovjlh ; 

And thy God, who avengeth his people ; 

Behold I take from thy hand the cup of trembling; 

The dregs of the cup of my Airy : 

Thou shalt drink of it again no more. 

But I will put it into the hand of them who oppress thee ; 

Who said to thee. Bow down thv body, that we may go over : 

And thou layedst down thy back, as the ground : 

And as the street to them that pass along. 

ttshop Lowth's Vendoo. 

(5.) Conaider Hialory. 

A consideration of events recorded In history win very frequently show, 
how (ar and hi what sense any expression is to be understood figuragvely 
Thus man/ and various things are said relative to the coming of Christ, 

« Travels In the Interior of Africa, p. 310. London, 1807, Sio. or ki 
Ptnkerton's Collection of Voyages, vol. xvi. p. 818. 
■ Or wlkJ bull. 
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ais kingdom, govenunent, and adversaries. Now history informs us, that 
be came, at the destruction of Jerusalem, to rule ami govern far and wide 
by tlie spreading of the Gospel. In Matt. x. 'M. Chriiit t>uys that he came 
not to send peace on earth, but & sword. In the parailel passage, Luke 
zii. 51., he says that he came to cause division. The general import of 
these two passages is, that he would cause diiicord, and as it were sow dis- 
sensions. But in what sense could the blesiscd Saviour mean that he would 
cause discord 1 We learn from history, that in consequence of the diffusion 
of the Christian religion, nations and lamilies became divided, so that some 
embraced it while others rejected it, and the former were persecuted by 
the latter on account of their Christian profession. A further ejcpoaition 
of this passage is given in p. 457. infra. 

(6.) Confider the connection of doctrine, as well as the context of 
ihefgurative passage. 

A consideration of the connection of doctrine, as well as of the context, 
will often lead to the origin of the figurative expressions employed by the 
■acred writers, and consequently enable us to ascertain their meaning : 
for very frequently some word precedes or follows, or some synonyme is 
annexed, that plainly indicates whether the expression is to be taken pro- 
perly or figuratively. For instance, the words win and iniquity, which are 
of such frequent occurrence in the law^ of MoRes, are tropically put for 

Jmnishment ; and that the phrase, to bear one^s sin or iniquity, is equrva- 
ent to the suffering of the punishment due to sin. appears from the 
■ynonymous expreasionnof 6fin^ ctit off from the people, and dying being 
very often annexed. As in Levit. xix. 8. Exocus xxviii. 43. Num. xiv. M. 
and xviii. 22. 32, ice. Thus also diseases and iufirmiiies are called sins, 
because they are considered a.s the punishn'ent of sin (as in Isa. liii. 4. 
with Matt. viii. 17.), the tiaure in which pas.-a:re is snhi^i'quently explained 
in Ten«e 5. Compare also vorse 12. and Hsalin xxxviii. 3 — 5. Er.ek. xxxiii. 
10. and John ix. 2, 3. So liltewiKe in Oon. xx.\i. 42. .vJ. iho context mani- 
festly shows that the fear of Isaac, and thf.fe-ir of his father, are put for 
Jehovah, the object of fear and reverence. Once more; when in J Pet. 
ii. 6. 9. believers are said to be living stones, a spiritual house, and a royal 
priesthood, as these expressions are derived from the Old Testament, we 
mnst recur to Exodus xix. 5, 6. in order to ascertain the full extent of their 
privileges. The general tenor of the Apostle's address then will be, " Con- 
sider yourselves as forming part of a nobler temple than that of the Jews, 
and in which a much more spiritual sacrifice is offered to God through 
Cbrist.^You, who have embraced the Gospel, are con.sidered by God as 
inheritors of all those holy blessings which were promised to the Jews." 

(7.) Infixing the sense exhibited hy a metaphor, the comparison 
<mghi never to be extended too far, or into any thing which cannot 
be properly applied to the person or thing represented. 

In other words, a comparison which ordinarily has but on* particular 
xiew ought not to be strained, in order to make it agree in other respects, 
where it is evident that there is not a similitude of Ideas. For instance, in 
Isa. xl. 6, we read all flesh is grass ; that is, all mankind are liable to wither 
and decay, and will witht^r and decay like grass. But this metaphor would 
be tortured to a meaninsr, which, as it is foolish and absurd, we may be 
■ure was never Intended by the inspired writer, if we were t«i say that 
mankind were like grars, or were grass in colour or shape. What wild, 
and indeed what wicked, abuse, would be made of the Scripture expres- 
■ion concerning our Lord that he trill come as a thief in the night (Rev. 
xvi. 15.x if we were not to confine the sense to the suddenness and snr- 
prisal of the thief, but should extend it to the temper and desigiis of the 
Tillain who breaks open houses in the night 7t Hence, though one meta- 
phor may be brought to i«jgnify many things with respect to some different 
qualities, and diverse attributes. It nevertheles.s i.s very evident that that 
aense ought chiefly to be attended to, which appears to be designed by 
the Spirit of God, and which is obviously figured out to us in the nature, 
form, or use of the thing, firom which the metaphor is taken. Thus, CThrist 
is called a /ion (Rev. v. 6.) because he is noble, heroic, and invincible; 
Satan, the grand adversary of souls, is called a lion in 1 Pet. v. 8. because 
he is rapacious, roaring, and devourinc. And wicked men are tenned 
Hone in Job iv. 10, 11. and 2 Tim. iv. 17. because they are fierce, outrage- 
ona, and cruel to weaker men. 

(8.) In the interpretation of Jtgnrative expressions genertdty, and 
those which particularly occur in the moral parts of Scripture, the 
meaning of such expressions ought to be regulated by those which 
are plain and clear. 

An mere maxims, whether plain or figurative, must be understood In a 
manner consistent with possibility and the rules of humanity. The rule 
just stated is especially applicable to the right interpretation of Matt. v. 
38 — 42., which enjoins ua not to retaliate, but to bear suiall injuries, and 
Matt vi. 19. 31. 34., which prohibits thoughtfulness about worldly cone ems ; 
which injunctions have been objected to, as beinji impracticable general 
duties^ inconsistent with natural instinct and law, and altogether destructive 
of society. If, however, the present rule be kept in" view, and if we attend 
to the auditors and occasion of this discourse and to the context, the true 
sense of the precepts before us will be evident. 

The auditors were the multitude and the disciples of Christ, as appears 
from the context both preceding and following the sermon, and also from 
the conclusion of it* The multitude and the disciples were likewise the 
aoditora of the same, or a similar, discourse recorded by Luke.' They 
were both, therefore, intended for general instruction to all Christians, 
ftu'tjcular appropriate instructions to his a|K)8tles. and to the seventy dur- 
ing "his jninistry, Christ gave to them when he sent them forth to preach 
and work miracles ;* and upon other occasions wlien they were in private.* 
Alter Jesus had been delivering some similar instructions to those in the 
aermon on the moimt, he tells Peter that tliey were designed for general 
use.' Our Lord, therefore, probably delivered the precepts we are con- 
sidering in such language as was intelligible to the multitude. Now they, 
instead of viewing them as •' impracticable, inconsistent with natural law, 
and destructive of society," expressed their great admiration of the wisdom 
and dignity with which he taught. *> 

The occasion of this sermon was, towards the beginning of Iii^ ministry, 
to teach the true nature of the Messiah's kinsdorn, to aive laws suitable to 
it, and to correct the false and worldly notions of It, which the Jew.s in 
genetU entertained. They were filled with ideas of conquest, and revensre 
against the Romans, and of enrichme themselvea bv plunder. Bnt Christ 
inatead of countenancing « vindictive temper, enjoins lenity, forbearance' 



* Nnmeroas atmOar instances are given by Glaasias, Philolosia Sacra, 
(edit Dathii,) lib. ii. pp. 918-921. -,"»», 

» Matt V. 1, ; vii. Q^. 23 : viii. 1. • Lake vl. 17. 47—49. : vU. 1. 

* Matt X. Mark vJ. 7—11. Lake ix. 1-6. ; x 1. 24. 
B Matt. ziii. 10—23. 3&-43. 51. John xiv.— xvil. 

* Loke zii. 41-^ ^ Matt viL 2B, 29. 
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and kindness to those who injure as. These <fireclions &rcoT>i % ■ 
dispositions which, in the intrtxluction to the senuon, Le prou. m . 
requisite m true happiness; with his plain iujunctious to SortiivV i, 
with the general etram of his discourses, with the coudjUfii • i ! 
and with the context, both in Matthew and Luke.* b coiioe' ir i 
precepts we are considering, in both evangelists, "doin- to oU r. 
would have them do to ua,'*and, " doing ftood lo our ciiin.ir-< u 
of our heavenly Fatlier," are eujoined. These plain conipr»^!i! „ 
are introduced as including the figurative ones here i|)ecjr,i<i « 
out small injuries. And /rlr^a/ instances are here speciff ti. |- 
point out the necessity of extending a lenient and lorbearmc •!.! 
small circumstances, in order to pervade every yucikl &eniiu.»i.; s 
with the temper of kmdnetis, and to prevent a viudicuve spim i.i i. 
ating itself by the smallest avenues into our hearts. Tluuiti«-s« o\ 
are not to be taken literally, as enjoining ttie iisrticolxraciioh.. ;. 
fied, but the disposition oi' forgiveness and benevolfLce, is -jj- 
onlv from its being usual in the East to put ilie action hx ihf <io-, 
and from the manner in which the precepts are iotntlucrii, L ii ;• 
our Lord's own conduct For he mildly reproved the otTir^^r x-.u 
him at his trial.'* Though he had before voluiitarity jcivtn Inn >. , 
persona who were sent lo take him, bade Peter ^beoinf- tti> >«, 
which he had maimed one of them, and himself iiantcul(>u.<'U i . 
yet even here he gently reproved them for the moHnermwlu. ;,t , 
to apprehend him.«« "These instances of Christ's (iiffereiit b»:l.i» > ■ 
a variation ot'circumKlances, show tliat he meant these prerK|!> i i,. 
preted, accorOtug to the nature and reason of the case. He n.i; 
them the more strongly in order to contradict Ecclus. xii. t.o. : ,^1,1 
improper seittiuienis and practices which at iliat time privin-.i .. 
Neither did Paul act agreeably to the literal sense ol ibe cjii... 
question. »• 

'J'he mjunction not to lay up your treasures upon tarlk hu: ;% '■■■ ■ 
accordini; to the Hebrew idjom, means, to prefer heaveiilj umw, 
sures. The reason given for it is, because, making eanU; trev j- 
chief object, beclouds the moral eye, the guide of Ufe. and it ^ ' 
with the love and service of God. (Jhrist adds, " therefore takfir,;. 
or, as it should be translated " be not anxious about foo«1, cr»i ^r , 
ing," but with moderate car# only about them, trust the prov.Vr" : . 
heavenly Father. Let your first and chief care be to ij-iyi^r ;:. 
not anxiously anticipate' the cares of the morrow. AU i\» ic«^'H «^|| 
our best natural sentiments, and with the other instiuclioitSiit -Jt I. m 
The auditors and occasion of the discourse, together withil,' Ij: . i 
connection in which the directions are given, show tlieseto U -u 
which Jesus meant to convey.** 

4. Lastly, in explaining^ the Jignratir^ lanptage 0/ .S-^;- 
turct care mutt be taken that -we do not Judge of the a^ptca- 
tion 0/ characters fiom modem usage ; because the inkii:^j^ 
of the East have very frequently attached a charactnh .v 
idea expressed, -widely different from that which unalnj.^ 
sents itself to our vievs. 

The inhabitants of the East, from their lively imaaination^ ^^r. ?j 
make use of far-fetched comparisons, and bring together tliini' *' i 
our judgments, are the most dissimilar. Besides, pince the \h\Mt 2 ■• 
of living differed greatly from ours, and many things were in il-c tr: :: 
mended by the Israehtcs which tons are unknown, we ou^hinri k ►*= iT 
prised, if there be a very wkIc diflference subsisting between ih*- H'^'^ 
rlcal expressions of the Hebrews, and those which are femilitr*'- >-: 
if they should sometimes appear harsh, and seem to convry s (?"" > 
meaning from that which we are accustomed to recet>'e. Thus i !►:- 
xxxiii. 17. the glory of the tribe of Joseph is compared lo the firal i » 
bullock ; In like manner Amos (iv. 1.) compares the noble wouifo :; I r^ 
to the kine of Ba.shan, and Hosra compares the IsiaelifcB to r* r-^ 
kine tliat shake off* the yoke. The patriarch Jacob in his pmiih- ^r 
valedictory address to his children (Gen. xlia. U.X in whirl) \\t ivi •» 
their own and their descendants' future condition, terms iiij«£hir»=>tM 
ass, literally a strong-boned or strong-limbed ass. Now. if wr lait '-■ 
metaphors according to their present sense we shall greatly err Tl' i 
tribe of animals, wlK>se greatest beauty and strength lie in its !)on». *>' 
held in very honour among the ancient nations, and yn» much ?^>^- 
on account of its aptitude for agricultural labour : hence Moses ♦*(*' 
enacts, that the ox should not be muzzled wliile treading nut the r 
The ass tribe, in the Eiast, is robust and more handsome, as wfll»»ti 
quicker in its pace, than those animals are in our country ; and u ' ' ' ' 
princes and persons of noble birth thought it no degradation to r ' ' 
asses. Hence, in the opinion of the inhaoitants of the East, it ic u .mi 
oned disgraceful lo be compared with oxen and asses ; nor, if a i»i*f '■ 
be derivetl from those animals, do they intend to convey the sauw' t-t*« 
ing which we should express by a figure drawn from them- In ' 'f 
parison of the tribe ol Joseph to the firstling of a bullock, iIk* [■ - 
resemblance is strength ana power.a In the comparison of the uaif'!^' 
of .^auiaria to the kine of Baahan, the point of resemblance is /wrw'v *» 
vantonuem flowing from their abundance :•• in the comparisoo of tv/ * 
lo an aj^s, the point of resemblance ia bodily strength and xifwr k r 
tliat aniioal the Hebrews were accustomed to regard strength, thcc;^ *t 
usually associate with it the idea of slowneaa and stupidity.^^ 



• Matt. V. 4.1—48. Luke vi. 27—36. 

t Matt. V. 3S. Luke xxii. 36. ; xix. 13, 14. John xili. 14, 15. 17. 

«• John xviii. 22,23. 

It Mark xiv. 48. Matt. xxvi. 66. Luke xxii. 50-63. John xviii m 

<• Acts xxiii. 3. ; xvi. ;)7. 

«« Matt. vi. 19—34. John vi. 27. 

•• Blair on Christ's Sermon on the Monnt Newcome's OhscrTitfi<"o<^ 
Christ p. 30. part i. chap. 1. ser.t 9. 

»» Mr. Brown has recorded a similar fignre, which is ha use »1 tl^T^ 
sent time at the court of the snltan of T>ar For, in Africa ; wherp, 'f^ 
public audiences, a kind of hired encoii.'iast st.ind8 at the mooarrti* -i 
hand, crying out, "Hee the biiflTalo, the offspring of a bnfalo. thr ''i ^ 
bulls, the elephant of a superior strength, the powerfbl Snltan Al«-<lf r* 
mdn-al-rashid !" Journey to Dar FOr, chap. 1. in fine, or Fin^frt.'? 
Voyages, vol. xv. p. I?2. 

»'• The propriety of this comparison will appear when It Is rerr !)'^?' 
that Bashan was relebrateil for the richness 01 its pastures, anM it? tr'* 
of cattle. (See Num. xxxii. 4. Dent xxxil. U. and Ezek t"iJ !' 
This region still retains its ancient fertility ; and its robust, hand«em» «' 
independent inhabitants are such as we may conceive lis ancient pi^* 
ors to have been. See Buckingham's Travels in Palestine, pp. J^*^-- 

•1 Bauer.Herm.Sacm, pp. 206. 210—213. 215—221. Ernesfi. In-^rit. In'r; 
Nov. Test pp. 99—110. Moras in Bmeati, torn. i. pp. 2»-W^ *»» 
Enchirid. Ilermeneut. pp. lUO— 119c 
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SECTION II. 

r -THE IMTKRPRETATION OF THE METONYMIES OCCURRIMO IN 

THE SCRIPTURES. 

'€j.ture of a Metonymy. — 1. Metonymy of the cause, — 2. Me* 
tcnymy of the effect. — 3. Metonymy of the subject. — 4. 
mJ^fetonymy of the adjunct, in vfhich the adjunct is put for 
the subject, 

A METOifYMir is a trope, by which we substitute one ap- 
?IIation for another,' as the cause for the ejfect^ the efftet for 
e eauae^ the subfecl for the adjunct^ or the adjunct for the 

A Metonymy of the cause is used in Scripture, when the 

^Tson acting is put for the thing done, or the instrument by 

hioh a thing is done is put for the thing effected, or when 

Ihincr or action is put for the effect produced by that action. 

A. Shtonymy of the effect occurs, when the enect is put for 

efficient cause. 

Metonymy of the subject is, when the subject is put for 

Jjunct ; that is, for some circumstance or appendage 

^ngmg to the subject : when the thing or place containing 

put for the thing contained or placed ; when the possesmr is 

It for the thing possessed; when the object is put for the thing 

>nversant about it ; or when the thing signified is put for its 



on. 



A Metonymy of the adjunct is, when that which belongs 
> any thing serves to represent the thing itself. 



L METONYMY OF THE CAUSE. 



I. Frequently the person acting is put for the thing done, 

1. Thus, Christ is put for his Doctrine in Rom. xvi. 9. 

Salute Urbanus our helper in Christy that is, In preaching the docftineB 
f the Gospel, he having been a fellow-Ubonrerwitii the apostles. Siiuilai* 
istaaces occur in 1 Cor. W. 15. and Eph. iv. 20. 

2. The Holy Spirit is put for His Effects, as in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

TVTio hath mads us able ministers of the new corenan/, not of the, tetter but 
f the spirit ; for the letter kilielh, hut the spirit giveth life. Her**, by the 
ronl letter ytr are to nnderstand the law written on tables of stone, which 
eqiiired perfect obedience, and which no man can perform because of the 
urruption of hi«na((ire ; tiiereforc the hkv/ or letter killeth, that in, can pro- 
lounce nothing but a sentence of condemnation and eternal death a; ainM 
oan. But by ih»» spirit is intended the saving doctrine of the Gosspol, which 
lenves its orijcin from the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, who teaclies or 
nstnjcts, and prepares man for eternal life. In the same sense, Jesus 
Christ says, John v\. 63. The words that I speak they are spirit and life, 
hat is, tliey are from the Spirit of God, and, if received with true faith, will 
cad to eternal life. A similar mode of expression occurs in Rom. viii. 2. 
Here, by the late of the spirit of life is meant the doctrine of the Gospel, 
>ccause it is a peculiar instrument of the operation of the Holy Spirit; who, 
by a divine efficacy, changes the heart, and writes his law there, whicii 
now is not only inscribed oii tablets or parchments, but also penetrates the 
irery heart of man, and quickens the soul to spiritual motions aod actioas.* 

3. The Holy Spirit is put for His Operations : 

For renewing, Psal. li. 10. Ezek. xxxvl. 26, 27. compared with Eph. Iv. 23. 
Rom. xil. 2. whirli pas^ases imply nothing less than a radical chance, both 
fztemal or inorHl, and internal or spiritual, w^rought in the soul by the 
Influence of divine grace. 

4. The Holy Spirit is put for the Influences or Gifts of the 
Spirit, as in 1 Thess. y. 19. Quench not the Spirit. 

Thp similitude is borrowed from the ancient altar of burnt-offering, in 
which the fire was to be kept continually burning. The Holy Spirit is here 
rcspresented as Aftre, b'^cause it is His province to enlighten, quicken, 
purify, and refine the foiiI. and to excite and maintain every pious and 
devout affection. The Christian, therefore, must not quench the sacred 
flame of the Holy Spirit in any of hi:i influences by committing any act, 
uU<»riog any word, or indulging any sensual or malevolent dispoaifion, 
which may provoke Him to withdraw b<»«h His girts and grace.^. iN'eiiber 
mu-H the Christian extinguiith the gifts of the .Vpi'nV, but keep them in con- 
stant exercise, as love, joy, peace, loric-sulforing, gentlenes.s, goodness, 
fidelity, meekness, dtc. So, in 2 Tim. i. 6. Saint Paul's advice, Stir up the 
gift of God which is in thee, means the gift of the Holy Spirit. Sec altw 
1 Tim. iv. 14. 

Again, when our Saviour "exhorts us to ask with confidence for rolritual 
aid, appraling to the conduct of men, he adds, ' If ye. then^ bein^ eril, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your hea- 
venly Father give' the Holy Spirit to them that ask him 7* (Luke xi. 13.) 
Ry which he would have us distinctly undei stand that if man, with all his 
imperfections and all his unkindness, can yet be tender-ht^arted to his 
children, and seasonably bet^tow on them beneficial gif^s, much more will 
God, who is perfection and benienity itself, most assuredly Impart the bless- 
ing of his Holy Spirit to those who earnestly and anxiously implore divine 
b(>Ip, — ^that help which can illumine what is dark; can strengthen what is 
irresolute ; can restrain what is violent ; can comfort what is alflicted ; in 



> Quintilian. lib. viii. e. vi. torn. il. p 103. ed. Bipont 
ft Flaccus Illyricus, in Chv. Script pan 1 col. 1162. 
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such a manner, and to such a degree, as may bo requisite for the soul when 
struggling under different but dimcult temptations ; that help, without which 
man, unassisted, cannot peraevere in rectitude of thought and action."* 

5. Spirit also denotes a Divine Power or energy, reigning in 
the son] of a renewed man. 

Compare Luke i. 46, 47. with 1 Thess. v. 23. ; and for other places, where 
the word spirit is put for the new man and spiritual strengthy see Isa. 
xxvi. 9. Ezek. xviii. 31. Matt. xxvi. 41. Rom. i. 9. 1 Cor. v. 3~^. and vi. 2(K 
Gal. iii. 3, Ac. 

6. More especially the Holy Spirit is put for those peculiar 
and extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, which, for variouc 
uses, whether public or private, spiritual or temporal, are bo> 
stowed on man. 

Thus, in 2 Kiogs ii. 9. Elisha eaniettly requests of Elijah, Let a double 
portion of thy spirit rest upon me ; that is, an ext raordinary measure of the 



gifts of prophecy, and of power in working miracie.s, which are here called 
'the 
id a 
spirit, more knowledge, and more understanding. 



the />orfion ^ the spirit. See also Mum. xi. 17. Mo. Dan. v. 12. The oro. 
pbet Daniel had a more excellent spirit, that Is a more eminent gift oftbe 



7. The Spirit is also put for reyelations, visions, or ecstaciea, 
whether really from the Holy Spirit, or pretended to be so. 

Ezek. xxxvii. I. The hand of the Lord carried me out in the Spirit of the 
Lord, that is, by a vision or rapture of spirit. 2 Thess. ii. 2. That ye be not 
shaken in mindt— neither by spirit, &c. that is^ by revelations pretending 
to come from the spirit. Rev. i. 10. / was tn the spirit, that i^in an 
ecstacy and peculiar revelation of the Holy Spirit, as is described in Rev. iv. 
2. xvii. 3. XXI. 10. and 2 Cor. xii. 2. To this head may also be referred those 
passages where spirit is Put for doctrines, whether really revealed or pre- 
tended to be so ; as in 1 Tim. iv. 1. where by seducing spirits are intended 
false teachers who pretend to receive their doctrine from die Spirit of God ; 
and 1 John iv. 1. where spirit is put for doctrine pretended to tie received 
by the false teacher* from God. 

8. Parents or Ancestors are put for their Posterity: this 
mode of speaking is of very frequent occurrence in the Sacred 
Writings. 

Thus Shem, Japhet, and Canaan, are put for their posterity, in Gen. iz, 
S7. JcKob and Israel for the Israelites, in Rxod. v. 2. 2>iiun. xxiii. 21. 
xxiv. 5. 17. Deut. xxxiii. 2S. 1 Kings xviii. 17, 18. Psal. xiv. 7. andcxxxv.4. 
Amos vii. 9. in which verse Isaac, as in verse 16. the House of Isaac, moans 
the same people. The seed of Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob, (o/* tchotn^ 
according to thejleoh, Christ came, Rom. ix. 6.) is put for Christ himselr, 
in Gen. xii. 3. x\-ui. 18. xxii. IS. xxvi. 4. xxviil. 14. and Gal. iii.H., as is evi- 
dent by comparing Acts iii. 25. and Gal iii. 14. 16. In 2 ('hron. xxv. 24. 
Obed-edttm is putfor his descendants, who, it appears from 1 Cliron. xxv. 
15., were porters and keepers of the sacred treasures. In Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 
David is put for David's Lord, the illustrious Mes.siah. 

9. The Writer or Author is put for his Book or If'ork : 

As in Luke xvi. 29. xxiv. 27. Acts xv. 21., xxi. 21. and 2 Cor. iii. 15. ; in 
which passages Moses and the Prophets re8pcctivi>ly mean the Mosaic and 
Prophetic Writings, couiposed by them under divme inspiration, and trans 
mitted to posterity as the rule of faith. 

To this first species of metonymy may be appropriately refer- 
red, FIRST, all those passages whore the soul of .n.n is put for 
his life, which is its effect, as in Gen. ix. 6. (Heb.) Exod. iv. 19. 
(Heb.) Lev. yvii. i 1. Judg. ix. 17. (Heb.) 1 Sam. xxvi. 2K 
1 Kings ii.23. (Heb.) 2 Kings vii. 7. (Heb.) Psal. xxxiii. 19. 
xxxviii. 12. (Heb.) Ivi. 13. Jer. x)v. 5. (Heb.) Lam. v. 9. (Heb.) 
Jonah ii. 6. (Heb.) Matt. ii. 20. (Gr.) x. 39. (Gr.) xvi. 25. (Gr.) 
IX. 38. (Gr.) John x. 17. (Gr.) xiii. 37, 38. (Gr.) xv. 13. (Gr.) 
&jc. Sscoxdlt, tlioee passages also, where the soul is \-^.l for 
the Wff, affections, and desires, which are its operations, as in 
the original of the following passages, where the metonymy is 
correctly rendered in our authorized version ; viz. Gen. xxiii. 8. 
Ezod. xxiii. 9. Deut. xxiii. 24. Psalm xvii. 10. xxvil. 12. xii. 
2. cv. 22. Prov. xxiii. 2. and John x. 24. (literally, hold our soul 
in suspense,) And, thirdly, all such passages where the spint 
(which is frequently synonymous^ with the kouI of man) is used 
to express the motions or affections of the soul, whether good or 
evil. Examples of tliis kind occur in Gen. xlv. 27. Num. xiv. 
24. Judg viii. 3., where, in the Hebrew, anger is soul, as is heart 
in Exod. xxiii. 9. 2Chron. xxi. 16. xxxvi. 22. Ptsal. Ixxvi. 12. 
Ixxvii. 3. Prov. i. 23. xviii. 14. xxix. 1. Eccles. vii. 9. Isa. xxix. 
10. xxxvii. 7. Jer. li. 11. Ezek. xiii. 3. Dan. v. 20. Hag. i. 14. 
Hab. i. II. Rom. xi. 8. (Gr.) 1 Cor. i. 12. (Gr.) &c. 

II. Sometimes the cause or instrument is put fur the thing 
effected by it. Thus, 

1. The Mouth, the Lips, and the Tongue, are respectively 

put for the Speech, 

Thus, Deut. xvii. 6. by the mouth of two or thrre witnesses (that is, their 
speech or testimony) shall he that is worth'/ (fdf-nlh br / ut to death. ?o 
DeuL x\x. 15. Matt, x\'iil. 16. Prov. xxv. 15. A foft tongue hrruktth the bone ; 
tlial id, a mild and courteous way of ^poak^t^c softens the liardcel hrart and 
most obstinate resolutions. !*imilar instanrt-s occur in P.^sal. v. 9. Prov. x. 
20. Jer. xviii. 19. Acts ii. 4. 11. Tongue is alstj put for Ibr gift of foreign 
languages, in Mark xvi. 17. and 1 Cor. xiv. ID Gen. xi. 1. The whole earth 
was of one language (Heb. //p), and of one sjteech (Hoh. word) In the 
book of Proverbs, the lip is very frequpnllv put for spetch. See Prov. xiL 
19. 22. xiv. 7. xvii. 7. xviU. 7. 20. Job xii. iX>. (Marginal renderings.) 

a Bishop Iluntinffford's Charge, entitled " Freparaliona for th« Holy 
Order of Deacons," p. 14. 
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2. The Mouth ib alio put for Commandmeni in Gen. zIt. 31. 
(marginal rendering) (Heb. mouth). Num. iiL 16. 39. zx. 
24. xxTii. 14. Deut L 26. 43. and in ProT. ▼. 3. the J»alate 
^marginal rendering) is also pat Ibr Speech. 

3. The Throat i» abo put for Loud Speakings in Isa. IviiL 1. 
Cry aloud (Heb. with the throat). 

4. The Hand ia oidinaiily put for ito Writing, 1 Cor. ztl 21. 

CoL !▼. 18. 

Bf the Hune form of speech also Labour It put for Waget, or the fruit 
of labour, Ezak. zxiii. 29. : and thinga that are aold lor the firiee at which 
they are aold. Thus, in Matt xzri. 9. it la aaU the ointment inifht have 
been aold for ao much and given to the poor. Bee likewise Ezod. xzi. 21. 
The Bteord ia put ibr war or alaoghter. Ezod. t. 3. Lev. juvl 6. PaaL ezIiT. 
0. laa. i. ao. Jer. zliil. 11. Rom. viii. 35. 

6. The Swordf Famine, and Peetilence likewxM nspectiTely 
denote the effiscto of thoae acourgea. 

Ezek. viL 16. The »wordis without^ and the peetilenee and thefamtne 
within; that la, death and ruin arc every where acattered by those terrible 
agents. So hi Matt. z. 31. / came not to 9end peace {or temporalproeperity) 
t*Ua»word; that ia, variance, death, and peraecntion. Our Savioar*8 mean- 
ing ia, not ttiat hia coming waa the neceeeary and proper cauae of sach on- 
bappmeaa, but that ao itshoald eventually happen on hia appearance in our 
nature ; becauae hia kingdom waa of another world, and conaequently, op- 
posed to all the deaigna and tntereata of the preaent world, lida remark 
will aatlsfactorily explain Luke xii. 51^53., where Jeaos foreteUa the aflbcta 
that woukl follow from preaching the Go^L 
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in. SomdinuBf on the contrary^ the tffpd ia put for the 
etnue. 

Thus, Ood ia called SalvationAhBt ia, the author of it, Exod. zv. 2.. our 
We and the length of our daya, Deut zzz. 20., our otreneth^ PaaL xnli. 1. 
So, Chriet ia termed Salvation^ Isa. xliz. 6. Luke ii. 30.— Zj/e, John xi. 2S. 
and the remrrcetion in the same place. See also Col. ill. 4. Peaces Eph. 
Ii. 14. So he is said to be made unto u» uriedom, righteouaneu^ oanetineO' 
Mon^ and redemption, that ia the author of all these. In 1 Cor. i. 30. Bo. in 
liUke zi. 14. compared with Matt iz. 32^ a dumb devil or demon ia one tnat 
xnade the person whom he possessed dumb. In like manner the Gospel ia 
called the jtower qfGod unto eaivation, in Rom. i. 16., that ia, the Inatru- 
f nent of hia power. Faith ia called our Victory, becauae by it we over- 
come the world, 1 John v. 4s That which ia the means of auataining or 
£ reserving life is called our life, Dent zziv. 6., or our living, Mark xli. 
I. Luke vlil. 43. and xv. 12. So, glad tidinge, are such as make glad, Rom. 
X. 16. A lively hope ia that which revives or enlightens, 1 Pet i. 3. — Wine 
it a mocker andetrong drink is rawing, Pro v. zz. I., that ia, they make men 
such. There is the same form ofspeech likewise in Heb. vi. 1. and iz. 14. 
where dead toorka are deadly worka, that ia auch aa make men obnozioua 
(o death. Deut zzz. 16. I have eet before thee thie day life anddeath, that 
i^ have clearly showed thee what is the cause and original of each. John 
iii. 19. Thie m the condemnation, that Is, the cauae of it Rom. vii. 7. I» 
theUnpeinl that is the cauae of ain, in itself. Rom. viii. 6. TobeeamaUy 
minded ia death, that ia, its cause, but to be apirUuaUy minded ia life and 
peace, or the cause of those blessings. A like ezpression occurs In Rom. 
▼i. 23. Bread is put for the aeed of which bread is made, Eccl. zi. 1. S!hame 
la put for ttiat which is the cauae oi it or the idola worahipped by the 
Israelites, which proved their ahame. Jer. Iii. 21. Hoa. iz. 10. 
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IV. Sometimes the auhjeet ia put for the adjunct ; thai ia^for 
aome eireumsttmee or appendage belonging to or depending upon 
the aubjecl. 

Thus, the hsakt ia frequei^tly used for the wiU and ajfeetiona, 
aa in 

Deut lv.29. vi. 5. z. 12. Paal. iz. 1. zxiv. 4. II. 10. Izli. la cv. 25. czii. 
10. 92. 112. Prov. zxi. 1. zzill. 26. Acta iv. 32. For the underatanding, 
mind, thtm^hta, and memory, Deut Iv. 39. vi. 6. zi. 16. 18. zzlx. 4. 1 Efom. 
1.13. 2Chron. vl.8. Jobzxii.22. Psal. iv. 4. Ixiv. 6. Prov. xix. 21. xxviii. 
26. and Luke ii. 51. For iho conacience, 2 Sam. xxiv. 10. 2 Kings xxii. 19. 
Eccles. vii. 22. and 1 John iii. 20., and for the deairea of the aoul expressed 
in prayer, in Paal. Uii. 8. Lam. ii. 19. The reina are also frequently put 
for f hp thouehta, aa in Psal. vii. 9. xxvl. 2. Ii. 6. Ixiii. 21. Prov. zxiil. 16. Jer. 
xi. 20. xvii. 10. and xx. 12. So, the new or inttard man is put for the con- 
dition or state of a regenerated soul, to which the oMor outward man ia 
opposed. See Rom. vi. 6. and xii, 2. Eph. iv. 22. 24. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

y. Somelimea the place or thine containing denotea that 
which is contained in such place or thing. 

Thus, the bartii and the world are frequently pnt for the men that 
dwell therein, na in Oen. vi. 11. Paal. xcvl. 13. Hab. Ii. 14. John I. 29. 
Iii. 10. 17. XV. 18. and x\\l 21. 1 (^or. vi. 2. as aluo in very many paasagea. 
In lilio manner, countries, ialanda, cities, and housea, are respectively put 
for their inhaiiltantH, Gen. xli. 57. Psal. c. 1. cv.38. laa. xli. 1.5. xlii. 4. 
xlili. 3. ii. 5. Mart iii. 6. viii. 34. zi. 21, 22, 23. Gen. vii. 1. Exod. I. 21. 2 
Bam. vii. 11. IChron. x. G. Acts x. 2. ITim. iii. 4. Heb. xi. 7. So the 
houses n(Le\i and /*rne/ ii"note their several faniiliea Exod. ii. 1. Eaek. 
iii. 1. The haake.t, Dhui. xxvii. 5. 17. is the fniil of the basket ; a table, Paal. 
Xxiii. 5. Ixix. 22. and Ixxviii. 19. denotes the meat placed on it ; the ertp, the 
wine or other liquor in it. Jer xllx. 12. Ezelc. xxiil. 32. Matt zzvl. ZT, 28. 
Mark ziv. 23. Lulce xxii. 17. 20. 1 Cor. x. 16. 21. and xi. 26, 27.; «Atn«, Isa. 
xxiii. 1. 14. the men in them ; the grave, thofie who are buried in it, as in 
|sa. xxxv'ii. 18. compRi ?d with ver^e 19. and in P.sal. vi. 6. In like manner 
tUaven in put fur God timself, In Paal. IzzUi. 9. Matt zx). 25. Luke xz. 4. 
|Dd <T. 18. 



VT. Sometimea the 

poaaeased. 

Thoa, Deut. ix. }. Ta poeeeaa naOane greater and mij^kiitT tkn bn* 
means to poasess the coontriea of the Gentilea. :^ also PsaL hii'- 
where Jacob meaiw the land of the laraelUea. In like uanaer. tii« tc, 
of God ia put for the oblatkma made to him. Josh, xiil 33. wiUt trm ; 
Joah. zvili. 7. and Deut x. 9. Guiat is put for his church (or beLti" 
who are termed his pecuhar pecple. Tit A. 14. 1 P^ ii. 9.) is Xau ir I 
eK{riained in verse 40. 1 Cor. zh. 12. ; and the alBicUoos of- ChnR itf (, 
for the afflictfons of the ftithful, m CoL t 24. 

yn. Frequently the object ia put for thai whiek i» Gooanr. 

about it. 

Thmgiery and atrenrth are pot for the celebration of the (fit to« (den r 
atrength, In Paal. viii. 2. explained by Matt xzL 16. ; aee ^m Pai i^. * 
8. A burthen is a prediction of divine Jud^ents or punisbiaeoa »•.. 
be Inflicted on sinners, laa. ziii. I. zv. 1. zvii. 1. zix 1. xxi. 1. ixii 1 u* u 
1. PromUe la pot for fiuth which receirea the ^radons ^omiM of & i, 
Rom. ix 8l and GaL Iv. 2B. Sin denotes a aacnfice for mx or os-atr^ 
Gen. iv. 7. Ezod. zziz. 14. (Heb. ein) Lev. z. 17. (Heb. *w) Ho6. t? ? U 
lUL la (Heb. aii») and 2 Cor. ▼. 21.> 

YIII. Sometimea the thing ngnifiedia put for the RTn, 

So, the atrength of Ood. In 1 Chron. xvi. 11. and PsbL cv. 4. is iIk ci 
which vraa a aign and aymbolof the divino presence and slrenetl «; ^ 
it ia ezpreaalv called the arh of the atrength of God ia PaL cm . 
Thua, In Ezek. vii. 27. deaeiatian denotes a moumint garmem &$ 1^4 : 
of it 

IX. When an action ia aaxd to be done, the manw^j-. 

quently ia^ that it ia deektred or permitted^ or forddd tk j 

ahallbetkne. 

Thus, in the original of Lev. ziiL 3. the priests shall looic » h? et 
pollute him ; In our version, ahall pronounce him unekan or pL<> 
The orijdnal of Ezek. ziii. 22. ia, by quickeninx or enhveaii^ bb, l / 
translation it ia rendered by promiatng him life. So Geo. xl Q ^'k 
reatored, meana, foretold or declared tlwt I ahould be reAorrd. in %a 
Aht Lord Chdf thou haat greatly deceived thia people, thai it, k-- p^f 
mitted them to be decelredov their false prophets. EzeiL m. Yi <e lii 
the aoula which ahould not die, denotea the prophesyio; kMr iM. &^ 
should die. So Jer. L 10. Iha^e eet thee over the naticm (« r^' '« ik 
to pull down^ that la, to prophesy or declare them pulled dma L:-t 
zz. 2S, 26. I gave them atatutea which were not goody and ptlhsfi .t* 
in their own gifta, that la, I gave them up to tbemaehres. u<) \*r^i- 
them to receive such atatutea of the heathen, and suffered tbeai>'pB^ 
themaelvea in those very gifta, wliich, by the law, they vereit <i«<(3ni.ti 
my aervice, and dealt with them accordingly. Hoa. vi. 5. / knt Mr ic . 
by the mropheta, or foretold that they shooM be hewn or sIko Se : in 
z. 16. the original rendering ia, what God hath deanaed, thatim*! a \ 
poUuU (compare Matt zv. 11.), that la, aa in our version, c<i£»rtb«w- 
mon or d^ed. Hence in Matt xvi. 19. whataoever thoushai lui c' '^^ 
on earthy Ac. meana, whataoever thou shall declare to be ibj v<a « ^v 
ahall be confirmed in heaven. And in like manner the wwex^i''- 
XX. 23. ia, whoae ains ye ahall declare to be remitted ot reuivi |^ "» 
word of God.* Matt vi. 13. lead ua not into temptation, (lot ii, »ji^ j 
not to be overcome by temptation. 

X. Further, an action ia aaid to be done, uktn tit p:'i 
of an oceaaion for it ia only intended. 

Thua, the literal rendering of Jer. xxzviii. 23. ia, thou tMt h-^ ' 
city, that ia (as tranalated in our ver^on), shalt ca««e it to be bunt B- 
Jeroboam ia recorded in I Kinga xiv. 16. to have made Israel tcBu\ < ^ 
to have occaaloned It by hia example and command In ArUi>. ^i- ^ 
la aaid to have tmrchaaed a field, tnat la, occasioned it io be parck^'-' 
the money which be cast dovm in the temple. Rom. xiv. 1.^ devr^t* 
Atm, that la. be not the cause or occasion of his desiracticD i - ' 
1 (^r. vii. 16. whether thou ahatt aave thy huabandy mean& vheiii^ •■ 
shsit be the cause of his conversion, and, consequently, of Ua a^t^^ 
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XI. Sometimea the accident^ or that which is addi^ 

things ia put for ita subject in kind. 

The abatract la put *ir the concrete. 80 grey hm'n (flfb. k^^-^ 
or grey-hecutedneaa), in Gen. xlii. 38. denote me, who am nowsa *' t^ 
grey and decrepit with ace. So alao, daya, and multitudr nfynn e;/ 
xxxii. 7. are old men. The atrength ^f larael, I Sam. xt. 29. b th- « ^ 
God of larael. Circumeiaion and uncircumdeion, m'Rom.mJi-y:^ 
the ciraimciaed and uneircumcieed. The election, Roro. xi- 7 «*"":' 
Abomination, in Gen. zlvi. 34. and Luke zvi. 15. Is an aim^wH' av 
A curae. Gal. iii. 13. ia accursed. Light and darkneta, Bph. vM^^" 
tlie enlightened and the Ignorant 

XII. Sometimea the thing contained ia put fir iltt J';^ 

conttiining iiy and a thing deposited in a place fir thtps: 

itaelf. 

Thus, Gen. zxvill. 22. meana thia |dace, where 1 have crectwJipis^ 
stone, shall be God'a house. Joah. zv. 19. Springs of water d«io(?^^ 
portion of land, where there may be springs. Miiit ii. 11 ^^^ 
the cabinets or other vessels contiuning them- A shailar e.Tprvs.*''"^ 
in Paal. czzzv. 7. Outer darkneaa, in Matt zzli. la means AWi th^ r| 
of outer darkneas. Malt zzv. 10. Marriage denotes the place » i^r* ■ 
nuptial feast vraa to be celebrated. Mark ui. 11. Unclean tpmu Jf-^ 

* Dr. A. Clarke, In hia commentary on this verse, has tiid^f^ ^^ 
hundred and eight instaneea from the Old and New Testaments, m^ 
the word «» is put for a ain^Jfering ; Dr. Whitby On loc.) baa %" - 
only twenty-two ezainplca, . ,(., 

• On a forced Interpretation of theae two clauses (among othfrs^ a-^ 
papal church erected the dangerous notion that prieits imr gnrJ F^ _ ' 
far abaolution to individuals. See U briefly but ably confuted m &^* 
Porteus's Confutation of the Errors of the Choreh of Rome, PP- H » 
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Messed b¥ thein. In Lnka vl. H tnd Acts xvl. 1% 16. Praytr eTldently 
MDs the place of prayer.* Rev. vUL 3. Ooiden ineenttt A.<esv«iTe », means 
(oldea cenaer, and so it is rendered in our authorised English Tersion. 

Xni. Time it UkewUe put fir the ihinga which are done 
hctppen in Hme, 

This ii to be anderstood both of the word time Itself and of names, 
pressini portions of time, wliether divided naturaHv or by bomaa initi* 
tion. Thtts, in 1 Chron. Jdi 38. zxix. 30. Esth. 1. 13. 2 Tim. iil. 1. Dent. 
. 32. M«rlc xir. 26. and John xil. S7. /I'mee, dlay, and hour respectively 
»note tlie transactions that took place in them. Afain, doyt are said to 
» mood or evi*, accordinf to the events which happen in them, as in Gen. 
vn. 9. Bccles- vil. 10. and Bph.- v. 16. ; and that is called a person's day, 
which anv thiof notorious or remarlcable befalls him, whether it be 
>od, as in Hos. i. 11. and Luke sis. 42. 44., or evil, as in Job xviii. 20. 
Ml. cJEUvii. 7. Ezek. zxii. 4. Obad. 12. Micah vii. 4. Psal zzzvii. 13. The 
iy« of tkt Lord, in Job zziv. 1. Isa. xiii. 6. Joel i. 15. and ii. 1, 2. Amos v. 
. Zeph. 1. 14 — 16. 18b and ii. 2. respectively denote the da^s when divine 
inishoients were to be inflicted; and hence, bjr way or eminence, the 
ly ^ tkt iMrd is ^propriated to the day of judgment^ in Joel it 31. 
MS Ii. 20. 1 Cor. I. & 2Tbes8. IL 2, *c. In the same manner, the karveH 
d •ummtr are put for the fhiits gathered at tboae seasons. Deut zxiv. 19. 
I. zvi. 9. [Jer. xl. 10. Amos viii. 1, 2. 28Bm. zvi. 2. in which three pas- 
ses, as also in Isa. xvi. 9. the Hebrew is only wumuuir]. And slso the 
B«rover Is put for the lamb which was slain and eaten on that solemn 
itival. Ezod. zU. 21. 2 Chron. zjuc 17. Mark jJv. 12. 14. Matt zzvi. 17—19. 
Ike zxii. a IL 13. 16. 

XIV. In the Scripfures^ ihinge are aometimee named or de^ 
nbecT aeeording to appearaneesy or to the opinion firmed of 
em bjf meny and not of they are m their own nature, 

rhos. Hananiah, the opponent of Jeremiah, is called a prophet not be- 
use Iki e was truly one, but was reputed to be one, Jer. zsviii. 1. 5. 10. In 
«k. zrxi. 3. the righieeme mean those who hsd the semblance of ple^, 
It re«Uy were not righteous, do in Matt iz. 13. Christ says, I am not 
me t» call the rightemu (that Is, such as are so in their own estimation), 
i eirvmera to repentamee. See ftarther Luke zviii. 9. and Rom. z. 2, 3, Ac. 
In Lcike it 4S. Joseph is cslled the father of Chriet. and in v. 41. la men* 
med aa one of his parents, because he was reputed to be his father, as 
e same evangeliat states in ch. iii. 23.* Compare John vL Vt, Ac. The 
'eaching of the Gk>spel Is in 1 Cor. I. 21. termed fooHehneee ; not thst it 
as really such, but wss accounted to be so by its oppooentB. In like 
anner fiuse teaching is cslled amother Ooepel in Gal. i. 6. and Eplmenidea, 
le Cretan philosopner, is termed a prophet in Tit L 12. because his 
wntrymen regarded him ss such, snd after his death offered sacriflees 
>nini.s 

JRe enemiet ekaU Uek the duet, Psal. Izzli. 9. means thst they shsll 
rostrate themselves so low towards the earth, that they shsll seem to lick 
le dust Similsr ezpresslons occur in Isa. zlix 23. Micah vii. 17, Ac. 
be phrase, tomingjrem a far country arndfrvm ttte end of heaven, In 
a. zlii. 5.. is taken rtota the opink>n which anciently obtained, and was 
unded on the appearance to the eye, viz. that the Asoveiw are not spheri* 
U but hemisphencal, ending at the eztremities of the earth, upon which 
le eztremities of heaven ^Pf ur to rest Hence the ende of the earth 
BooCe the remotest placea. The same phrase occnrs In Dent Iv. 32. snd 
Kz. 4. Neh. L 9. Matt zziv. 31. 

XV. Sometimes the action or affectum^ which it eonver a a nt 
bout any object^ or placed upon it^ iaptUfir the object iteeif. 

Thus, tne Senete are put for the oMeeta perceived by them, as heariitg 
T doctrine or speech, in Isa. zzvili. 9. (marg. rend) and liiL 1. (Heb.) In 
>hn zii. 38. and Bom. z. 16. the Greek wora mx%n, translated report^ lite- 
illy means hearing, and so it is rendered in Gal. Iii. 2. 6. Hearmg is slso 
at for lame or rumour in Pssl. czii. 7. CHeb.) Eselt vii. 26. Obad. 1. 
sb. iii. 2. (Heb.) Matt iv. 24. ziv. 1. and zziv. 6. Marki. sa ind ziil. 7, Ac. 
he Sue in the original of Num. zi. 7. Lev. ziH. 65. Prov. zziii. 31. Ezek. 
4. viii. 2. and z. 9. Is put for colours which are seen by the eye. F)aith 
enotes the doctrine, received and believed by foith, in Acts vi. 7. OaL i. 23. 
nd iii. 23. 25. Eph. iv. & 1 Tiin. iv. 1. Tit i. 13. Jude 3. Rev. ii. 13.— Hope, 
I PsaL Izv. & and Izzi. 5. Jer. ziv. 8. and zvii. 7. 13. is God, in whom we 
ave hope, or place our confidence. Hope also denotes Christ, or the 
enefits which we receive by him, in Acts zzvi. 6—8. zzvii. 20. Col. i. 27. 
Tim. i. 1. Hope Is pometlmes also pat for men, in whom we confide, or 
om whom we expect some good, aa in lea. xz. 6, 6. and for the thing hoped 
•r, as in Prov. ziii. 12. Rom. viii. 24: and Gal. v. 6. In which last plsce the 
ype ofri^hteouaneee by faith means eternal life, which ia promised to the 
ist by faith, and also in Tit. II. 13.— Ziore is put for the object of affection, 
»r. ii. 33. and zii. 7. (marginal rendering.)— />e»^ Eiek. zziv. 16. 21. is 
le thing desired. In like manner, the luat or derire of the eyes, 1 John 
1<5. is the object of the eyes which we esgerly desire.— 6o. Ftar is put 
r the object that is feared, in Psal. liii. 6. Prov. i. 25. Isa. viii. 13. 

XVI. Sometimea the eign ia put fir the thing aigmfied. 

Thus, Sarereign Power and authority are ezpressed by a Sceptre, 
V-otm, Diadem, Throne, and Shutting and opening without reeietanee, 
I Gen. xliz. 10. laa. xzii.22. Ezek. zxi. 26. Zech. x. 11. and Rev. iii. 7. 
r^T is denoted by bows, spears, chsriots. and svrords, Peal. xlvi. 9. Lara. 
9. Bzek. zzi. 3^ 4. Matt z. 34. So, to lift op the hand is aometimes to 
vear, Gen. ziv. 22. Dent, zxzli. 40., and sometimes to pray, Lam. iii. 41. 
ri m. 11. 8. In like manner, to stretch forth the hsnd is to call for audience, 
■aL xliv. 29. Prov. 1. 24. 

To kime the hand, or to kiss another, Is to yield reverence, Job zzzi. 27. 
9ain. X. 1. Psal. ii. 12. 1 Kings six. 18. Hos. xiii. 2. To bow the hnee. Is to 
orohip, Iss. xlv. 23. Phil. ii. la Bph. iil. 1^ To give the hand, or to etrihe 
*mt*, is to sie^ar, jitin infeUoumhip, engage, or become eurety for an. 
Aer, Exek. zvii. la Gal. Ii. 9. Job zvil. 3. Prov. ri. 1. 7\>puton eacketoth, 

t npa«>i«xf . From 1 Mace. vil. 37. h appears that the Jews had a similar 
lace of prayer at Mizpah, See Wolflus, RosenmDlier, Schindler, snd 
Lhers, on Luke vi. 12. 

« A similar mode or speech occurs in the Iliad, where Homer repeatedly 
aUs Menetaus and Agamemnon the sons of Atrens, though they were m 
emlity the children of his son Plisthenes, and, consequently, tne grand- 
hildren of Atrena. In consequence of their father's death, while tt>ey 
rere verv young, they were educated by their grandrather ; who, flrora 
is attention to them, was universally acknowle(^ed their protector sod 
aher. Hence arose their appellstion of Atridv, or sons of Atrena. 
• INog. Laeit lib. 1. c. la i 11. tom. L p. 123. ed. LongoHL 



is to moura, Psal. Izlx. 11. TV beat eworde into phurhaharea, amd apean 
into pruning'ho<Ae, is to Hve in peace and eecunty, Isa. it 4. 

XVn. Lastly^ the namea of ihinga are often put for tkt 
thinga themaekea. 

ThxtB, the Name of Ood denotes the Ahnighty hlmselfPssl. zz. L ezr. 1. 
Prov. zviii. 10. Isa. zzz. 27. Jer. z. 25. flo, in Joel U. 32. Acts 11. 21. and 
Rom. z. 13. the name qfthe Lord denotes Jesus Christ Names srs llk«« 
wise put for persons. Acts 1. 16. Rev. Hi. 4. and zi. 13. (Gr.) In like man- 
ner we find, that names are given to persons to ezpress their state or 
condition, akhough they are not ordinarily called by such namea, as in Isa. 
i. 26. Thou ehalt oe called the city if righteoueneee or justice, that ia, tlMU 
Shalt be so. Similar szpressions occur in Isa. Ldl. 4. and Jer. 111. 17. 



SECTION in. 

OR THE nmBPIOETATION OF 8CRIPTURB IfCTAPBORS. 

AVUtifv of a Metaphar, — Sourcea of Scripture Metaphora^^ 
L T%e varka of nature. — ^11. The occupational euatoma, and 
arte of Ufe^-JuL Sacred topica, or religion and ihinga 
connected with it, — IV. Sacred hiatory. 

A MrrAPBOR is a trope, by which a word is diyerted from 
its proper and genuine signification to another meaning for 
the sake of comparison, or because there is some andosy 
between the similitude and the thiag signified. Of all the 
figures of rhetoric, the metaphor is that which is roost (re- 
guently employed, not only in the Scriptures, but likewise 
in eTery language ; for, independently of the pleasure which 
it afforas, it enriches the mind with two ideas at the aame time, 
the truth aud the aimilUude. Two passages will suffice to 
illustrate this definition. In Deut xxxii. 43. we read, / will 
make mine arrowa drunk with bloody and my award ahali d^ 
vourfleah. Here, ihefirat metaphor is borrowed from exces- 
siye and intemperate drinking, to intimate the very great 
effusion of blood, and the exceeding gn^tness of the ruin and 
destruction which would befall the disobedient Israelites: 
the aeeond metaphor is drawn from the yoracious appetite of 
a hungry beast, which in a lively manner presents to the 
mind tne impossibility of their escaping the edge of the sword, 
when the wrath of God should be provoked. Again, in Psal. 
cxxxix. 3. we read, TTwu underatandeat my ihoughta afar off. 
In this verse the metaphor is taken from the prospect of a 
distant object : but in a proper sense the phrase assures us, 
that Jehovah, by his prescience, knows our thoughts, before 
they spring up in our souls. 

In order to understand metaphors aright, it should be ob- 
served that tiie foundation of them consists in a likeness or 
similitude between the thing from which the metaphor is 
drawn, and that to which it is applied. When this resem- 
blanoe is exhibited in one or in a few exprossions, it is termed 
a single metaphor. When it is pursued with a variety of 
expressions, or there is a continued assemblage of metaphors, 
it IS called an allegory. When it is couched in a short sen* 
tence, obscure and ambiguous, it is called a riddle. If it be 
eonveyed in a short saying only, it is a proverb, and if the 
metaphorical representation be delivered in the form of a his- 
tory, it is a parabk. When the resemblance is far-fetched, 
as to fee a voice (Rev. i. 13.), it is termed a ealaehreaia. This 
last-mentioned species of figure, however, is of less frequent 
occurrence in the Scriptures than any of the preceding. 

The metaphor is of indispensable necessity in the Scrip- 
tures; for the sacred writers, having occasion to impart divine 
and spiritual things to man, could only do it by means of 
terms Dorrowed from sensible and material objects, as all our 
knowledge begins at our senses. Hence it is, especially in 
the poetical and prophetical parts of the Old Testament, that 
the sentiments* actions, and corporeal parts, not only of man* 
but also of inferior creatures, are ascribed to God himself; it 
being otherwise impossible for us to form any conception of 
his pure essence ana incommunicable attributes. The various 
sources, whence the sacred writers have drawn their meta 
phore, have been discussed at great length by Bishop Lowth,* 
and his annotator Michaelis, and also by Glassius;' from 
whose elaborate works the following observations are abridg- 
ed. Tlie sources of Scripture metaphors may be classM 
under the four following beads, viz. natural, artificial, sacred, 
and historical. 

I. The worka of nature fumiah Ihefiret and moot copioua^ aa 
welt a» the moat pleaaiTig, aource of imagea in the Sacred Ff rii 
inga, 

• In hte Lectnres on Hebrew Poetry, Leet v\.—\x, 

• PhUologla Sacra, Ub. U. pp. 9l6~12a ed. DathlL 
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ThoB the images of Uffht and darkne»9 are commooly made 
use of, in all languages, to denote prosperity and adversity ; and 
an uncommon degree of light implies a proportionate degree of 
joy and prosperity, and vice versa. Isa. xiii. 10. lix. 19, 20. xxx. 
36. Jer. xv.9. Amos viiL 9. Micahiii 6. Joel ii 10. The same 
metaphors are also used to denote knowledge and ignorance. 
Isa. yiii. 20. ix. 2. Matt iv. 16. Eph. v. 8. The sun, moon, and 
stars, figuratively represent kings, queens, and princes or rulen, 
as in Isa. xxiv. 23. Ezek. xxxiL 7. 

" The lights of heaven," says a late pious and learned writer,' 
" in their order are all applied to give us conceptions of Grod's 
power and the glory of his kingdom. In the Ixxxivth Psalm 
(verse 11.) the Lord is said to be a sun and shield ; a »un to give 
light to his people, and a thield to protect them from the power 
of darkness. Christ, in the language of the prophet, is the 9un 
of righteousness ; who, as the natural sun revives the grass and 
renews the year, brings on the acceptable year of the Lord, and 
is the great restorer of all things in the kingdom of grace ; shin- 
ing with the new light of life and immortality to those who once 
sat in darkness and in the shadow of death. And the church 
has warning to receive him under this glorious character. Arite, 
fhine ; for thy light it corner and the glory of the Lord it riten 
upon thee! (Isa. Ix. 1.) When he was manifested to the eyes 
of men he called himself the light of the world, and promised to 
give the same light to those that follow him. In the absence of 
Christ as the personal light of the world, his place is supplied 
by the light of the Scripture, which is still a lamp unto our feet, 
and a light unto our paths. The word of prophecy is a« a Ught 
thining in a dark place ; and as we study by the light of a 
lamp, so we must give heed to this light, as if we would see things 
to come. 

" The moon is used as an emblem of the church, which receives 
its light from Christ, as the moon from the sun : therefore the 
renovation of the moon signifies the renovation of the church. 
The angels or presiding ministers in the seven churches of Asia 
(Rev. ii. and iiL) are signified by the teven ttars, because his 
ministers hold forth the word of life, and their light shines before 
men in this mortal state, as the stars give light to the world in 
the night season ; of which light Christians in general partake, 
and are therefore called children of the light." 

Nothing is more grateful to the inhabitants of the East than 
springs, rivers, and rain ; for, as showers rarely &il in their 
countries, the grass and flowers of the field become consumed by 
the intolerable heat, unless watered by showers or canals. Hence, 
flowing springs, copious showers, and nightly dews, which fer- 
tilize the fields, furnish them with a variety of pleasing images. 
Tsa. xli. 18. and xxxv. 1. 6, 7. The blessings of the Gospel are 
delineated under the metaphors of dew, Isa. xxvi. 19., moderate 
rains, Hos. vi. 3., gentle streams and running waters, Isa. xxvii. 
3. and xli v. 3. On the other hand, no metaphor is more frequent 
than that by which sudden and great calamities are expressed 
under the figure of a deluge of waters. With this metaphor the 
Hebrews appear to have been extremely familiar, as if it were 
directly taken from the nature and state of their country. Im- 
mediately before their eyes was the river Jordan,* which annually 
overflowed its banks ; for the snows of Lebanon and the neigh- 
bouring mountains, being melted in the beginning of summer, 
the waters of the river were often suddenly augmented by the 
descending torrents. The whole country, also, being mountain- 
ous, was exposed to frequent floods after the great periodical 
tempests of rain. To this David alludes, Psal. xlii. 7. Immoderate 
rains, hail, floods, inundations, and torrents, denote judgments 
and destructions, Isa. viiL 7. Jer. xlviL 2. Ezek. xxxviiL 22. 

To the class of metaphors derived from natural objects we 
may refer the anf/iropopalhj/y a metaphor by which things 
belonsrinor to creatures, and especially toman, are ascribed to 
God, andthe prosopopcria or personification, that is, the change 
of thinm? to persons. Both these fig-ures are nearly allied to 
the metaphor, and still more to the metonymy ; but they are 
noticed in this place, as being upon the whole the most con- 
VenitMit arrangement. 

1 . In the consi'leration ofanthropopathies^ the two following 
Important rules must be constantly kept in mind ; viz. 

[i.] That ive understand them in a -way and manner auita' 
5V to the nature and majesty of the Almighty, refining them 
from all that imperfection -with which they are debased in the 
creatures, and so attribute them to the Deity, 

» Tl)e R<»v. W. .lon-«, Loctaieaon Ihe Fig irative Language of Scripture, 
l^ecl. ii. Works, vol. iii. p. iS. 
* Jo»h. iii. 15. 1 ('hrou. lii. 15. CccUis. xxiv. 2G. 



Thus when ths members of a human body wre aiirrtbft* rr. <V < v 
not to conceive of htm as a venerat^e old man. i^iiiinie gravrt* ui > ■ 
obaerveand censure the things done on earth ; but musi. uu .• , -* 

f)erfccUons, of which such members in ua arc the u.Mri-^.j» i.is. 1 
or instance, being that member by which we dtfcvm or i At^'i *• •: ♦ 
is employed to denote Go&a perfect and exact knotiUtdct c/ u. . 
Job xxziv. 21. Psal. xi.4. andUeb. iv. 13. ; as also hie vcatrhfuj f-r 
DeuL xi. 12. 1 Kings ix. 3. Psal. xxxiv. 15. In like manner, <».• » ^ 
buted to XiUii^Vo fi\ymij "Ma ^aciou* acceptance ol hi* ii»:orI» 's . 
Psal. xxxi. 2. or the «jroc/ notice which ne lakes of il »? ^•TI»■ » 
James v. i. By his arm we are to underrftand his ptrw^r h:.'* ." 
Exod. XV. 16. which is also expressed by his right hand, Ex'»-i »' • 
Psal. cxviii. 16, 16. 8o, his work is exprciwed^by Iii:* fir'^fT&. L- 
19. and Paal. vjii. 3. and bis love and couipas.«»ion by liis hctrf',.*. i--» 
Jer. xxxi. 20. Luke 1.78., through the boweU* o/' thf^ jn^rr^ »/ 
{iim rvKmyx^*), ttktrtby the day-spcifig from on ir«jh t»ath t . 
There are a tliousand similar instanced in the Scriptures. 

[it] Further, when human aflbctions are aUiibated toJ> : 
we must be careful not to interpret them in a manner thai 
imply the least imperfection in Him ; but must thereb)* rut. 
(1.) Either a pure act of his -wUl, free from ali prrturiu:,- 
which men are liable, or else, (2.) The eflect of soch rt 
affections, the antecedent being put for the consequent, ih 
one thing being expressed while another thin^ i« nn^lt k 
which is usually its effect, or at least follows it — a figurt ci 
frequent occurrence in the Sacred Writings. 

Thus, when God is said to repent, we are not to iuiai^in^ axij •%? . 
mind in Him with whom there is no variableness or shadow oi fir 
any sorrow or trouble that is inconsistent with bis perfect hapfin-- 
either hia purpose to undo what he has done, or desisn (roio m' ^ . 
doing, which are the ordinary effects of repentance In man •^ "./- 
change is not in the disposition of the Supreme Mind, bat in 'ii? W-- 
tions of hia providence ; as in Oen. vi. 6. 19am. xv. 11. 3a. '^^r^jn t»< 
Psal. cvi. 45. A^in, God is said in very many pasn^sea i« i-- tt • 
httrejury, Ac. in order to make us apprehend how lourb i.^ » * - 
and vriU punish sinners. The same remark will applj to oiiiri a. 
which are attributed to Him. 

In a similar manner are we to understand all those pa j ws u '' - 
human action* are ascribed to God, as in Gen. xrlii. 21. Ti e ii' 
see what is done in Sodom, is to regard well, and proceed ji.«> •- 
and leisurely, to their punishment ; thom^h in the uirine proat.-s^ i 
Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 15. it means that the divine favour and proT»-:r. .. 
accompany him all the way. To search tfte heart and try tk' t'- 
discern exactly, as in Psal. vii. 9. and Jer. irvii. lU. — LiaaCiy, Aiccm^ r •: 
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are likewise ascribed to God, to express the prop<ertie» of tu'i- r*-. 
thna, he Is called a Kine, Psal. xcv.3.,a/>i(Aer, Paal. ciiL 13. R'tb % 
a Busband, Isa. liv. 5. Hosea ii. 19., a Sbepht^d, Psal. xxiti. 1. 1< 
bis power and authority, his love, pity, tender care, and watc; t ' ■ 
dence. 

2. 0( the prosopopcaa or personification, there are tw.-> ji; 

one, when actions and character are attributed to ficuc 

irrational, or even inanimate objects ; the other, when i ;•' 

ble but fictitious speech is assigned to a real charactrr: 

[i.] The former, Bishop Lowth remarks, eTidenrhr partik* ' 

the nature of the metaphor, tmd is by far the boldest of tlr <^- 

of figures : it is most frequently and successfully ratri^ci -r^ - 

the sacred writen. 

In Psalm Ixxxv. 10. bow admirable is the personification of th 
attributes ! 

Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have Idssed each other. 

How just, elegant, and splendid does it appear, if apjpnc<) only d' * 
to the literal sense) to the restoration of the Jewish nation fn m *' ' -> 
lonish captivitv 1 But if we consider it in a must sacrt^l ar»<1 . 
sense, wliich Is not obscurely shadowed under Uie osteoM^ilt t..^.- 
that of the method of redemption by the sacrifice and media*.- r . 
Christ, in which the divine perfections were so harmuotou^jT • 
it is beyond measure grand and elevated. Again, what can U' i i< . 
lime or graceful than the personification of wisdom, so frrqu'iiti- - 
duced in the Proverbs of Solomon, particularly in compter t i t ^ 
22—31. 1 She is iH>t only exhibited as the directress of huio.^r . 
morals, as itie inventress of acts, as the dispenser of honours a.v: - . 
as the source of true felicity, but also as the eternal daughter oi t! 
potent Creator, and as the eternal associate in the dif ine coun&^U r _• 
passages, exquisitely imagined, and from the boklnesa of \hv fi": ■ 
tremely forcible, occur in Job iviii. 13. xxviii. 22. Isa. v. 14. * » 
Lam. i. 1. 6. 17. Jer. zlvii. 6, 7. Hos. xiii. U. and 1 Cor. xr. 5i.» 

[ii.] The second kind of prosopopoeia, by which a prohtA - 
fictitious speech is assigned to a real person, — though l«-^ i 
culated to excite admiration and approbation by its novH:;^. 
ness, and variety, than the former, — ^is nevertheless po^iA > > 
great force, evidence, and authority. It would, as Bishop 1, i 
remarks, be an infinite task to specify every instance in ih? e^ • 
poems, which on this occa^on might be referred to as wani:i 
notice ; or to observe the easy, natural, bold, and midHcn p^^ '' 
fications; the dignity, importance, and impassioned sse>-rr:; • 
the characters. It would be difficult to describe the ent^r* • 
that eloquence which is attributed to Jehovah hims^lf^ and ^ ~ ^ 
appears so suitable in all respects to the Divine Afajrsly ; *: ^ 
display the force and beauty of the language whi<^ is a^ «• 
mirably and peculiarly adapted to each character ; the pro^x ^* 
of the fiction ; and the excellence of the imitation. 

■ The lato benevolent and learned Mr. Gilpin baa pointed out m.-rf • ■ 
Btritrinj; personifications and oilier metapboncal allusions us«d hj Sl P«< 
flee his Sermons, vol. iv. p 4U6. et acf. 
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One example, therefore, in mi suffice for the present ; one more perfect 
IS not iH)tisible to produce. It is expressive of the eager expectation of 
te tnutncr ofSisera, from the inimitable ode of the prophetess Deborah. 

u<i»g. V. 28— aa- 

The first ecntences exhibit a striking picture of maternal solicitude, both 
1 vordd and actions; and of a mind suspended and aj[itated between hope 
ad fear. 

Through the window she looked and cried out, 
The uMtber ofSisera, through the lattice : 
Wherefore is his chariot so long in coming 1 
Wherefore linger the wheels of his chariot 1 

III) mediately, impatfent of his delay, she anticipates the consolations of 
erfriondii,' and her mind being somewhat elevated, she boasts wi^ all 
le levity of a fond female : — 

(Vast in her hopes, and giddy with success ;) 

Her wise ladies answer her: 

Yea, she returns answer to herself: 

Have they not found 1—-Have they not divided the spoil 1 

Let us now observe how well adapted every sentiment, every word, is 
t the character of the speaker. She takes no sccount of the slaughter 
rthe enemy, of the valour snd conduct of the conqueror, of the muiotade 
rthe captives, but 

Bums with a female thirst of prey and spoils. 

Nothing is omitted which is calculated to attract and engage the passions 
f a vain euid triiling woman— slaves, gold, and rich apparel. Nor is she 
Uisfied witli the bare enumeration of them ; she repeats, she amplifies, 
^e heightens every circumstance ; she seems to have the very plunder 
I her immediate possession ; she pauses and contemplates every par* 
cular : — 

UaTe they not found 1— Have they not divided the spoil ? 

To every man a damsel, yea, a damsel or two 1 

To Sisera a spoil of divers colours? 

A spoil of needlework of divers cotomrs, 

A s|K)il for the neck of divers colours of needlework on either side. 

Tn add to the beauty of this passage, there is also an uncommon neatness 
I th«^ vprsjfication, great force, accuracy, and perspicuity in the diction, 
le uKuoiit elegance i.i the repetitions, which, notwithstanding their 9pp&- 
»nt rt'<lundftncy, are conducted with the most perfect brevity. In the 
lid, the fatal disappointment of fenmle hope and credulity tacitly instnu> 
ted by the ^sudden and unexpected apostrophe, 

:!Jo let all thine enemies perish, O Jbhovah ! 

t expressed more forcibly by this very silence of the person who was 
ui speakioc, than it uiula possibly have been by all the powers of Ian- 

uasie. 

But whoever wishes to understand the full force and ex- 
rUence of this figure, as well as the elegant use of it in the 
lebrew ode, must apply to Isaiah, whom we may justly 
ronounce to be the suolimest of poets. Bishop Lowth con- 
iders his fourteenth chapter as the grandest specimen of that 
rophet's poetry, and as exemplifying almost every form of 
IP prosopopoeia, and indeed of all that constitutes the sublime 
1 composition. 

II. J'he Hebrews derived many of their Jigures from the 
^dinary oceupations andctisioms of life, (ta well as from tuck 
rts as were practised at thai time. 

This source, indeed, is common to all nations ; and in pro- 
ortion as they are more polished, and cultivate more niunerous 
rts, they are supplied with a greater variety of images. The 
rhole course and method of common and domestic life among 
ne ancient Hebrews was simple in the highest degree. There 
id not exist that variety of studies and pursuits, of arts, con- 
itions, and employments, which afterwards obtained among 
tber nations. The Hebrews were a nation of husbandmen and 
iiopherds; the patriarchs were possessed of great flocks and 
erds which they tended, though their descendants afterwards 
ppiied themselves to agriculture. Every Israelite, on the con- 
ucst of Canaan, received his allotted portion of land, which he 
ultivated, and which, as it could not be alienated by sale, 
f^cended without diminution to his posterity, who enjoyed 
niuolested the produce of his land and labour. Hence, very 
umerous metaphors in the Sacred Writings are derived from 
<-L<:toraI and rural occupations. Thus, kings are said to feed 
loir people, who again are compared to a flock of sheep, which 
ic shepherd conducts to pasture, and guards from danger. It 
ould extend the limits of this section too far, to instance par- 
cularly with what embellishments of diction, derived from one 
ivr and trivial object (as it may appear to some) — the bam of 
r threshing-floor — ^the sacred writers have added a lustre to the 
lost sublime, and a force to the most important subjects. Yet 
le following passages we cannot onut to notice, on account of 
icir uncommon force and beauty : — 

Thus, Jehovah threshes out the heathen, and tramples them beneath 
is feet. (Hab. iii. 12.) He delivers the nations to Israel to be beaten in 
ierfs by an indented flail, or to be crushed by their brazen hoo(s. (Joel 
i. It. (Ileb.) Jer. li. 33. Isa. xxi. 10. Mic. iv. 13.) He scatters his enemies 
ke chalf upon the mountains, and disperses them with the whirlwind of 
is mdignation. (Psal. Lzxxiii. 13—15. Isa. xvii. 13.) But nothing can sur> 
ass the magnificent delineaUoD of the Messiah coming to take vengeance 
n his adversaries exprsMCid by imagery taken from the wine-press, which 
I of frequent occarrmce wfh the sacred poets^ and which no other poet 
tas presumed to latrgdace. 8se !«. Uiii. I— ^. 



The pastoral and rural allusions in the New Testament air almost equaUjr 
numerous with those of the Old Testament. Thus the world Is compared 
to tifieldy the children of the kingdoui to the trheai, and the children of the 
wicked to tares. (Matt. xiii. 38.) Ttie end of the world is the ftarcest, and 
the angels are reapers. (Matt. xiii. 39.) A preaclier of the word is the 
Boteer. (Matt xiii. 3.) The word of God is the seed. The heart of man is 
the ground. (Luke viii. 15. Heb. vi. 7.) The cares, riches, and pleasures 
of life are the tkoma. (Luke v)ii. 14. Heb. vi. 8.) The prcparaUon of the 
heart by repentance is ploughing and breaking up the jfaUoto ground. 
(Hos. X. 12.) Death, which cuts down the fairest flower of the field, is a 
movoer. (Psal. xc. 6.) The minister, who serves under God in his husbandry, 
is the labourer. (Matt. ix. 37, 3S. I Cor. iii. 9.) The wicked are atubble. 
(Isa. xlvii. 14.) And the temptations and trials of the godly are the nfUng 
of the wheat. (Luke xxli. 3I.)> 

III. Sacred Topics, that is to say. Religion, and Things ccn^ 
netted with it, furnished many images to the sacred writers. 

Numerous and diversified sacred rites were enjoined to the Is- 
raelites by Moses, and their religious wonship was conducted with 
great pomp and splendour. 

Thus the images derived from the temple and its magnificent serTic^ 
chiefly serve to denote the glory of the Christian church, the excelleocj 
of its worships God's favour luwards it, and his constant presence with it; 
the prophets speaking to the Jews in terms accommocfoted to their own 
Ideas, as in Gzek. xxxvi. 2S, 26. compared with Heb. viii. 10. Further, 
much of the Jewish law is employed in discriminating between things dean 
and unclean ; in removing and maldng atonement for things polluted or 
proscribed ; and under these ceremonies, as under a veil or covering, a 
meaning the most important and sacred is c^sncealed, as would appear from 
the nature of them, even if we had not other clear and explicit authority 
for this opinion. Among the rest are certain diseases and infirmities of the 
body, and some customs in themselves evidently indifferent: these, on a 
cursorv view, seem light and trivial ; but, when the reasons of them aro 
properly investigated, they are found to be of considerable importance. 
We are not to wonder, then, if the sacred poets have recourse to these 
topics for imagery, even on the moat momentous occasions ; as when they 
display the universal depravity of the human heart (Isa. Ixiv. 6.), or upbradd 
their own people for the corruptness of their manners (Isa. i. o, 6. 16. 
Ezek. xxxvL 17.), or when thev deplore the abject sute of the virgin, the 
daughter of Sion, polluted and exposed. (Lam. i. R, 9. 17. and ii.) If we 
consider these metaphors, without any reference to the religion of their 
authors, they will doubtless Senear in some degree disgusting and inele* 
gant ; but if we refer them to their genuine source, the peculiar rites of 
the Hebrews, the; will not be found wanting either in force or (flgnity. 

The pontifical vestments, which were extremelv splendid, sunested a 
variety of images expressive of the glory both of the Jewish and Christian 
church. We have an instance of this in Ezek. xvi. 10. 13. ]& and particu- 
larly in the following passage of the evangelical prophet :— 

I will greatly rejoice in Jbhovab : 

My soul shaOl exult in my God, 

For he hatti clothed me with the garments of salvation, 

He hath covered me with the mantle of righteousness: 

As the bridegroom decketli himself with a pricatly crown; 

And as the bride adornefh herself with her costly jewels. 

Isa. 1x1. JO. 

Tn this verse, the elegant Isaiah is describing, In his peculiar and magnlfi 
cent manner, the exultation and glorv of the church, after her triumpiisl 
restorstion. Pursuing the allusion, he decorates her with the vestments 
of salvation, and clothes her in the robo of rijzhteonsness : he aftervirards 
compares the church to a bridegroom dressed for the marriage, to which 
comparison incredible dignity is added by the word Ikohen^ a metaphor 
plainly taken from the priest's apparel, the force of which, therefore, as 
modem language can express. No unagery, Bishop Lowth further remarks^ 
which the Hebrew writers could employ, was equally adapted with this to 
the display (as far as human powers can conceive or depict the subject)of 
the infinite majesty of God. Jehovah is, therefore, mtroduced by the 
Psalmist as clothed trifh glory and ttith strength (Psal. xclii. I.), and he la 
girded with venter (Psal. Ixv. *>.), which are the very terms appropriated to 
the description of the dreRS and ornaments of the priests. The epistle to 
the Hebrews is an admirable comment on many parts of the Mosaic ritual. 

IV. The Hebrews derived many of their Metaphors from 
Sacred History, 

Thus, as the devastation of the land of Israel is frequently 
represented by the restoration of ancient chaos (as in Jer. hr. 
23 — ^26. Isa. xxxiv. 4. 1 1. and Joel iii. 15, 16), so the same event 
is sometimes expressed in metaphors suggested by the universal 
deluge (as in Isa. xxiv. 1. 18 — 20.), and alsoirom the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. (Isa. xxxiv. 9.) See also P8al.xi. 6. 

The departure of the Israelites from Egypt, while it affords 
materials for many magnificent descriptions, is commonly applied, 
in a metaphorical manner, to represent other great deliverances : 
as in Isa. xL 15, 16. xliii. 16—19. xlviii. 21. and li. 10. But the 
figurative application of the history of the exodus is much plainer 
in the New Testament There we see Zacharias, in his pro- 
phetical hymn, on occasion of the birth of John the Baptist, 
celebrating the. blessings of the Christian redemption in terms 
borrowed from the past redemption of Israel out of Egypt^ 

Lastly, when Jehovah is described as coming to execute jndgi* 
ment, to deliver the pious, and to destroy his enemies, or in any 
manner to display his divine power upon earth, the description is 
embellished from that tremendous scene which was exhibited on 

« A Key to the Language of Prophecy, by the Rev. W. Jones. (Works, 
vol. V. p. 282.) See siso a Concise Dictionary of the Symbolical I.Anguago 
of Prophecy in the Index to Vul. II. 

a This interesting and important topic is well illustrated in the " Lectures 
oo the Figurative laogusge of Scripture," Lect. vL— Jones's Work^ vol 
iii. pp. 9^100. 
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Mount Sinui tt the dativery of the law. Two foblinM examples 
of this sozt, to mention no more, occur in PsaL zvilL 7— -16. and 
MicL3,4.> 



SECTION IV. 

OR TBI UrnSRPRITATION OF SCRIPTUSB ALLKaORUS. 

.• The AUe^ry defined, — Diferent apeeiet o/wf/^fefory*— II. 
RvUtfir the interpretaiion nf Scripture AUegerieM. 

AiroTHBR branch of the fignratiye language of Scriptore is 
the allegoiy ; which, under the literal sense of the words, 
conceals a foreign or distant meaning. Of this species of 
figure Bishop Lowth' has three kinds, viz. 

1. The a£leoory^ properly so called, and which he tenns 
a continued nuiaphor / — 

3. The Parable, or similitude, which is discussed in the 
following section ;— and, 

3. The Mystical Allboort, in which a double meaning 
is couched under the same words, or when the same predic- 
tion, according as it is differently interpreted, relates to dif- 
ferent eyents, distant in time, and distinct in their nature. 

The Mystical AUegory differs from the two first-mentioned 

ries in the nature of its materials ; it beiiur allowable in 
former to make use of imagery irom dinerent obiects, 
while the mystical allegory is exclusiyely derived from things 
sacred. There is likewise this further distinction, that m 
those other forms of allegory, the exterior or ostensible 
imagery is fiction only ; the truth lies altogether in the inte- 
rior or remote sense, wiiich is veiled as it were under this thin 
and pellucid covering. But, in the mystical allegory, each 
idea is equally agreeable to truth. The exterior or ostensible 
image is not a shadowy colouring of the interior sense, but is 
in itself a reality ; and, although it sustains another character, 
it does not wholly lay aside its own. As, however, the in- 
terpretation of the mystical and typical parts of Scripture is 
treated of in a subsequent part of this volume,* we snail, in 
the present section, direct our attention to the allegory, pro- 
perly and strictly so called. 

As every such allegory is a representation of real matters 
of fact under feigned names ana feigned characters, it must 
be subjected to a two-fold examination. *^ We must firet 
examine the immediate representation, and then consider 
what o^er representation it was intended to excite. Now, in 
most allegories the immediate representation is made in the 
form of a narrative ; and since it is the object of an allegory 
to convey a moral, not an historical truth, the narrative itself 
is commonly fictitious. The immediate representation is of 
no further value, than as it leads to the ultimate representa- 
tion. It is the application or moral of the allegory which 
constitutes its worth. ''<^ In the investigation, wen, of an 
allegory, the following rules may assist us to determine its 
ultimate meaning : — 

I. JUlegorieal Sienecs of Scripture arc not to be aoughtfor^ 

This rule is of the greatest importance ; from not attending to 
it, the ancient Jews, as the Therapeuts, the author of the book of 
Wisdom, Josephus, and Philo, and, in imitation of them, Origen' 
and many of the fathers (whose example has also been foUowed by 
some mcKlem expositors), have respectively turned even historical 

< See Exod. xix. 16. la Deut iv. U, 12. 

• The learned Profewwr Michaelift, in his additions to Bishop Lowth'a 
ninth lecture, has endeaToured to prove that the sacred writers drew 
largely from poetic ftble, which they derived from the Eg yptiana, in com* 
mon with the Greeks and Romans. As it respects the latter, his argument 
is conrincing and satisfactory ; but with regard to the Hebrews, as it 
depends chiefly on his awn Latin versions, which (the excellent Eoglisb 
Iruislator of the bishop's lectures remarks) are by no means so Mthful to 
Jie original as our common version, his nobii does not appear to be demon* 
strated. On this account the present brief notice of Micnaelis's hypothesis 
may be deemed suiBcient : it is, however, adopted by Bauer hi his Her* 
meneudca Sacra, pp. 209, 210. 

• lectures on Hebrew Poetry, vol 1. lect x. and xxl 

« Axx.q^ »^<» or AUxgorv is derived from ((XA.a •yo^itrat : i. e. o different 
thing it taid from that which is mtanL It differs from a metaphor, In thai 
It is not confined to a wont, but extends to a whole thought, or it may be, to 
Mveral thoughts. An allegory may be expressed moreover by pictures, 
by actions, as in Exek. iii. iv. ▼. and Luke xxil 36. or, by any significant 
thing. 

• See Chapter ID. if^reu on the Mystical and Typical Interpretations of 
Scripture \ and Chapter IV. Section ill. on the Double Sense of Prophecy. 

• Bishop Marsh's Lectures, part Hi. p. 80. The soventaenth and elsn> 
';eenth lectures, In which the subject of figurative interpretation Is ably 
Jiscussed at connderable lensth, are particularly worthy of perusal. 

1 Dr. ▲. Clarke (note on Exod. 1. 5B.) has given a curious speclmea of 
Orif en's mode of allogorixing, to which the rssder is refsirsd on aceoaBft 
•ritslsnftb 



passages of Scriptore into allegories, together with mcfa od^ 
passsges as alraady had a proper and fitensl sense. Hence nsa* 
ridiculous interpretations have been imposed oa pe— gipi i 
Scripture, the proper moral sense of which has been either gvesd^ 
enervated, or entirsly fiittered away, by anch TnJBMtme d wgasmi 
ezpositiona. 

IL The proper or Uterai meaning of the Wbrdi muetU^ 
eeriained^ before toe atiempt to expbm an Mlegary* 

For this purpose the primary word ttsrif most first be 
its force expressed, by an appropiiats literal word ; mod to this 
the other flgurstive words or the passage should be referred, sod e 
agreeably to it The primary word in an allegorr Is that vrtiieh 
the foundation and reason why the passage under eoosFidemJon ts es- 
pressed bv that paiticnlar image : and each primary word •• to b^ aiir«r 
talned twtn from the scepe as well as from the eeptanatiam which as* br 
subjoined, and also from the mtbjtet or thing itself wbicb is tmiK «. 
Thus tai 1 Cor. v. 6—8. the apostle spesics of leaden in socfa a manwr. i& 
the whole of that passage Contains an earnest exbortatioa to a t ah ^ , 
for the context shows that the design of the aUeforical admonitioo i» 
that the Corinthians should not be tainted with wiekedaeas and dfyrvtt* ' 
life. The occasion of the allegory was their sdndtmnee t>i an incest') .« 
person into the church at Corinth. Now, as the apostle aay^ Kmm p «i 
that a Kttle Itaven Uavenetk the whole htmp l and sceoaunadfirt . * 
remsinlng sentence of tlie passage to the same Image, the eoonderabrp .« 
tlie primary word win readi|v lead us to this sense : one man taaj be s , 
rions to the whole congregation by his eormpt example. 9t. Paul (mi^ 
adds an explanation of bis meaning, when he says. Juet ne hen the f^stt. 
not with old Uaven, neither teith the leaten of maUee &$§d ttid^tthwm. *.: 
Here the meaning of ispT«^«*v (keep the feast) is not to celebnt* ihf ft^n 
val of the passover as it literally means, but to serve and wonkp &>d k 
Christ : In other words, to l>e a sincere CbrtstisB, and in mck a asoo-or 
ttiat, being cleansed from all former rins, we slioold nerve and wwvnip 
Cod in true holiness.* in like manner we are to understasK) ih^ exp r e a wra. 
Deetroy thie temple^ and in three daye IwiU raime ii wp. (Jofca c. ISl) Thf 
primarv word temple most be changed Into a proper or Bteni ear, aasiriy, 
tho body of Chrietj as the evaogeliciil history soggeata ; sad t» this iLe resi 
of the passage must be referrra. 

III. IJte Design of the whole JUkgory tnuai be tneedigdti, 

The eoofldemtion of this mle will embnee * iFnrictj tf f»- 
ticubn. 

1. jFn itvoettigaiing the Deeign of an JiUegwy^ the cnrna 
IS firet to be examined and ceneidered,* by comparimg thefre^ 
ceding and eubeequent parte of the dieceuree* 

In 2 Tim. ii. SO. we read thns :— /n a great hxmae there mre netmi^^n^ 
eele pfffold and eilver, but aleo of wood and of earth ; and eeme tp h*mf 
and eome to diehonour. Now, since the apostle did not intend (o n? «v. 
these words literally mean of themselves, it Is evident tbat be enipir?^!^ 
allegory, the design of which is to be ascenained by the aid of the c'S.'t. 
In the preceding verses, 15. and 16., he had exhorted llnKxhy to a.%4 »■ 
ehow himet\f approved unto Ood, a workatan theU meede tk aar is ^ 
aeha$ned, rightly dividing the word oftruth, and to ahum worn orndf^m 
babblinge. Hence it appears that Saint Paul was speaking of tbe ^m i 
cations of a teacher. The gre<U houee then. In wlUch are ▼eaaels cf ot^id 
kinds, will signify the Christian chnrcli, in which are Tarioaa teach«a vi 
of dilTerent value. In the following verses, 21. and 22., TiRMCt jut 
horted to avoid novel doctrlnea, to separate himself from Uiae tetc' ^ 
and to make himself s vessel fitted for ue master's uae, pretiared far t^^ 
good work. Here, sgainjthe apostle Is not speaJUng literally of hrve*^ - 
goods, but of teachera The design of the auegoxT, therefivre, in thr f" 
sage above cited, is to intimate, that, as in a treat boose there is a nr»^ 
of ntenrils, some of a more precloas snd others of a coarser temuiid ■ 
in the church of God, which is the house of God, there are t^arb*^? . 
different characters and capacltiea Some of them, being faiths > r* 
employed in the honourable work of leading men in the pallw of urA ■> 
piety ; while others, t>eing tmfaithfol, are permitted to folk»w the iUb i mx 
able occupation of sednelng those who love error, that the appmve^ v 
be made manifest. 

% TAe occiaiOH which gave riee to the jiUegery, and wleti 
ie indicated by the cenSext, ie alee to be ceneidered. 

Thus, in llie Goqiels, we meet with numerous Instancea of penaas «^ 
asked questions of our Saviour, or who cntortained erroneona msva > 
allegory in delivered by way of reply, to correct the error, and at tut k.« 
time to instmct the Inquirer. In John vl. 25— fiS. many tidngs stb « 
nonnced relative to the eating of bread : these are to be miderfit>arf • 
spiritual food, the doctrines of Christ, which are to be reeeivc^i ist^* 
same purpose as we take food, namelv, that we may be ooanB.Sf s »- 
supported. The oocosf on of this allegoncal mode of speaking is rtlxxi k 
verse 31. Our fathere, said the Jews, did eat mamnm m the d e ont , ca^» 
written, He gave them bread from heaven to eoL /jsaya Chz^ ^ * 
living bread, which cometh down from heaven. The pii isiing <-'*'>■ 
whole evidently is, that by eating the flesh of Christ we are lo hjmAh**-' 
the same Idea as is implied in eating brew^ namely, lo dsnre uoftponvw 

• Mr. Gltplo has ghren the following lucid exposition of this, in w^ 
respects, difllcult passage :— " I hear," says the sposlle to the ConaK''«i 
"thst there hath been practised among you a verr e iw rawMis k-i^i 
wickedness, which is not heard of even among Gendlea-— that uae «< f« 
hath had connection with his fiitber's wife ; and that othera, iatf^ ' 
making it a cause of general mourning, and aeparatiog tbemselrei ft^em 
vile a person, seem rather to defend him in his w{rkedoesK.«-Tt«9* 
absent, I take upon me. through the authority of the Boir Ghost, k ir. •' 
in this matter. 1 command, therefore, that, on receipt or thia epia:- ?•< 
gather the congregation together, and in the name of Jeaoa Christ oatrBM • 
expel this person from your communion ; that he may see the hetnoKm^ 
of his sin, and afteraamcere repentance be restored to Go(f s fcwr - 
Your defending him in his wickedness is an i m me di at e step t-Mvv 
being corrupted yourselves. You are under a neeesrity, thereiaeT r 

Sour own account, to remove this pemlcfcHis example. Cooiidn- rr£ 
iMwed Saviour's death, and preserve youraelvsa as fr*e as poaaiile am 
sin, wiiich vras the causa of it*' See the New Testameot, mLsL p-lM 

• Ob lbs iovesUptSon of the ooDtczl, see pp. ar; aa 
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. Tba apranent of our Lord, then, mar bo tbua expreaaed :— " Tba 
lanna which our Ikthera did eat in the wildemeas could only preserve a 
lorutl life. That is the true bread of life which qualifies every one who 
Its it for everiaatin; happiness. I call myself this bread, not only on 
:count of my doctrinty which purifies the aoul, and fits it for a state of 
tppinpsa, but also because I shall give my own life to procure the life of 
le world." 

3. A» the context frequently iniHcatet the meaning of an 
V-legoryy to Ukevite ito Scope and Intxbpkvtatioit are fre^ 
uently pointed out by tome explanation that it tubjoined. 

In Luke v. 29. it is related that our Lord sat down to eat with publicans 
nd sinners. When questioned by tbe Pharisees for this conduct, he re- 
lied, 7Vy tAat are whole need not aphyaieian^ but they that are tick; and 
tided the following explanation— I am not come to call tbe righteoutf those 
ho arrogantly presume themselves to be such, but etnner* to repentance, 
he scope, occasion, and explanation being severally known, the meanina 
^the allegory becomes evident. Sometimes, however, this explanation or 
I allegory is conveyed in a single word, as in 1 Thess. v. 8. Here we are 
>iniuiinded to put on a brea8t«plate and helmet ; it is added, by way of expo* 
rion, the breast-plate of faith and love, and the helmet of hope. The sense 
' the figure is— Prepare yourself for your spiritual war&re vrfth iaith, love, 
id hope, lest you suflfer loss. 

4. Sometimet the Allegory propoted it explained in itt teve* 

2l partt by the perton tpeaking* 

Thus, in Eph. vi. 11—19. many thhiga are said of the Christian's armour; 
Ki the sinUe, breastplate, greaves, shield, and sword, are distinctly sped* 
^d. That these terms are sllegorlcal ia evident In the tenth verse the 
(hnrtation, to be otrong in the Lord, and in the power of hia might, pre- 
'■(V'-* : in the eleventh and following verses the apostle explains what be 
temJed to be imderstood in ita several parts : thus, the sword is the word 
Go4). the girdle is integrity, tbe shield is fiUth, Sec, In such pasaagea aa 
li.s an explanation is desirable, otheivrise the allegory it contains eonld 
)t be interpreted upon any certain principle. 

5. Sometimet alto the costtsxt incidentally pretentt tome 
proper vord, by which the meaning of the vhole allegory may 
e ilitcemedm 

In John xii. 36. onr Lord saya— Yet a UttU while it the U^ht with you. A 
,n<le pio{>er word ia almost immediately subjoined— Ae/ieve in the light.* 
^''er. «IS.) Hence it sp^ears that by light is meant himself, the divine 
tac hf r : it is equallv plain that to continue in darkness means to continue 
I i«;noranee. Another instance oecura In Matt. v. 14. Ye are the light td 
\t trorld : a city that ia teton a hUl cannot be hid^ Ac. It is afterwards 
iibjoined, that men may aee your good worka. and glorjfy your F\Uher 
'>Kirh ia in heapen. From this expression, ^ooa frorka^ wliicn Is the key to 
le whole passage, we perceive that our Lord's discourse treata of that 
xatuplc of a holy life and conversation, which it is the duty of Christiana to 
ci before others. 

IV. In the explanation of an AUegqrieal Passage^ HisxoRi- 
AL CiBCUMSTANCCS thouM bt conmutcd. 

For it sometiiiitt happens that history alone can throw any 
ght on the passage. 

1. Thus, 4n John xxl. 13. the evangelist evidently refers as to history for 

1 explanation. Our Lord Is there represented as sayina to Peter — When 
iou toast young thou girdedat thyae^f, and waUcedat whither thou wouldeat: 
j.t^ when thauahalt be old, thou ahalt atretch forth thyhandojand another 
tall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldeat not. Thia, adds the 
iiitorian, apake he aignifying by what death he ahould glorify Ood. Now 
i^re ia nothing related in the New Teatament which can afford any clue 
• thia passage : but, if we consult ecclesiaatical history, we shall find that 
etrr snfTcred a violent death ; and thus every sentence becomes clear. 

2. 8o, in Matt xiii. 31— St. the kingdom of God is likened unto a grain of 
ittatard aeed which gradually springs op and becomea a large plant ; and 

40 to teaven, which gradually ferments the whole maaa, into which it Is 
lit. History shows tliAt the church of Christ has arisen from small begln- 
insfA. and is spreading itself through the earth. 

li. In Prov. V. 15—18. we have the following beautiful allegory : — Drink 
afera out of thine own eiatem, and running watera out of f nine eim well, 
^t tnyfountaina be diaperaed abroad, and rivera of watera in the atreeta. 
et them be only thine own, and not atrangera with thee- Let thy foun- 
\in 6« bleaaed, and rejoice with the wife of thy youth. That tliis passage 
allcj^orical, is evident from the same figure being continued through 
•v(>ral aentRnces and verses. Its sense is to be investigated both accord- 

2 to fhe oriental mode ofapeaking (for the inhabitants of the East, who 
-aw most of their metaphors from natural objecta^ are accustomed to 
iinpare their wives to a cistern or pool, whence nvers flow), and also 
Dili the proper words subjoined towards the close, rejoice teith the wife 
' thy youth; as likewise from the series of the discourse, since the author 
' the Book of Proverbe, in the beginning of this chapter, is dissuading 
nm • llicit intercourse. Prom these circumstances collectively considerec^ 
e s<*nse of the allegory plainly is that no man should follow strsnge 
f>men, but live content viith the wife whom he hath espoused ; lest, inllu- 
icei] by his example, she shonld deviate from the path of virtue. 

V. TVte Nature of the Thing spoken ofia abo to be conn" 
^ed in the Expotition of an allegory. 

It is necessary that the nature of the thing should be consi- 
ervd, in order that the tendency of every comparison may appear, 
id alao tbe literal meaning which is concealed under the figui»- 
ve expressions. 

1. Thu9 in Matt v. 13. we read, Ye are the aeUt of the earth ; but ^ the 
lit hare loat ita aavow, wherewith ahatt it be aaUed 1 Ilia thene^orth good 
or nothing hut to be coat out, and to be trodden underfoot qfmen. Now, 
hat is the meaning of this admonition 1 What is the primary wordi StUt. 
rat with what proper word can it be interpreted 1 Here the nature of the 
line is to be consulted, which shows that it is the property of salt to render 
lod savoury, as well as to correct the taste : hence it is clear in what sense 
lo disciples are asid to be the soil t^the earth ; for they were teachors by 
Immd some wars eorrsetsd and maos better. The f eoeral mesnioi of the 
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^s is,~Ta vrbo embrace mv religiol^ Bks salt shall poriiy tbe world 

nt ye must first be pure vourselves. 

Z In Luke t. 36. the folloviring paasage occurs :—No man putteth a piece 
of a new garment upon an old 4 (fotharwiae, then both the new maketh a 
rentt and the piece that waa taken out qfthe new ugreeth not with the old. 
Nothing is addnced by way of explanation : in a preceding verse the Pharl< 
saea had aaked Christ why bis dtsciples did not mat. but lived more cheer* 
flilly than those of John. Our Saviour replied in the words above cited ; 
notning, then, candead us to understand the passsge but the nature of th« 
subject. Now, in common life we know that no one voluntarily and readily 
acta indiscreetly, or in an tmbecoming manner. Therefore, says Christ, 
since ne one in common life acta thna indiacreetly, neither do I require my 
diaciplea to do so, since there is no need for them to undergo such austerf. 
ties. The time will come (ver. 36.) when they will fare hardly enough; 
then they wfU have sufliclent trials. At present, neither circumstances^ 
time, nor place require it ; things must be accommodated to circumstaocea. 
The passage being thus considered^ the meaning of the allegory becomes 
very evident 

VI. Compariaon is noito be extended to aU the CireunutimceM 
of the jiHegory, 

** Thus, in the parable of the good Samaritan, the point to be 
illustrated is, the extent of the duty of beneficence. Most of 
ftae dicnmstanoes in the parable go to make up merely the veri- 
similitude of the narration, so that it may give pleasure to him 
who hears or reads it But how differently does the whole 
appear, when it comes to be interpreted by an allegorizer of the 
myotic schools ! The man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
is Adam wandering in the wilderness of this world ; the thieves, 
who robbed and wounded him, are enl spirits ; the priest, who 
passed by without relieving him, is the Levitical Law ; the Le- 
▼ite is good works ; the good Samaritan is Christ ; the oil and 
wine are grace, dec What may not a parable be made to mean, 
if imagination is to supply the place of reason and philology ! 
And what riddle or oracle of Delphos could be more equivool, 
or of more multifarious significancy, than the Bible, if such exe- 
gesis be admissible 1 It is a miserable excuse, which interpreten 
make for themselves, that they render the Scriptures more edi- 
fying and significant by interpreting them in this manner. And 
are the Scriptures then to be made more significant than God has 
made them ? Or to be mended by the skill of the interpreter so 
as to become more edifying than the Holy Spirit has made them 1 
If there be a temblance of piety in such interpretations, a tent" 
blance is all. Real piety and humility appear to advantage in 
receiving the Scriptures as they are, and expounding them as 
simply and skilfully as the rules of language will render practiH 
cable, rather than by attempting to amend and improve the revo* 
lation which God has made/'t 

VII. We must not explain one Part lUeraUy^ and another 
Part figuratively. 

Thus, the whole of 1 Cor. iiL 9 — 13. is allegorical : a compa- 
rison is there instituted between the office of a teacher of religion 
and that of a builder. Hence a Christian congregation is termed 
a building ; its ministers are the architects, some of whom lay the 
foundation on which others build ; some erect a superstructure of 
gold and silver ; others of wood, hay, and stubble. The sense 
concealed under the allegoiy is apparent : a Christian congrega- 
tion is instructed by teachers, some of whom communicate the 
first principles, others impart further knowledge ; sooM deliver 
good and usefiil things {the truth), while others deli vdr useless 
things (erroneous doctrinea, such as at that time prevailed in the 
Corinthian church). That day (the great day of judgment) will 
declare what superstructure a man has raised ; that is, whether 
what he has taught be good or bad. And as fire is the test of 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, so the great day 
will be the test of every man*s work. Though the whole of this 
passage is obviously allegorical, yet it is understood literally by 
the church of Rome, who has erected upon it her doctrine of the 
fire of pur^tory. How contrary this doctrine is to every rale 
of right interpretation is too plain to require any exposition.' 

It falls not within the plan of this work to enumerate dl 
the allegories occurring in the Sacred Writings : some have 
been incidentally mentioned in the present section; yet, 
before we proceed to other topics, we cannot but notice the 
admirable allegorical delineation of old age by Solomon, 
Eccl. xii. 2 — 6. It is, perhaps, one of the finest allegories 
in the Old Testament: the inconveniencies of increasing 
years, the debility of mind and body, the torpor of the senses, 
are expressed most learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with 

1 Professor Stuart's Elements of Interpretation, translated from the 
Latin of EmeatI, p. 80. Andover (North America^ ISSS, 12mo. 

• Bauer, Herm. Saer. pp. 221-226. Emesti, Inst Interp. Nov. Testpp. 
110, 111. Mori Acroases in Emesti, torn. i. pp. 301—313. Glaasil PhiL Sae. 
lib. ii. pp. 1294^1301. Ramiresii de Prado, Fentecontarchos, c. 2B. apui 
Pabricli Observstiones Select*, pp. 173—179. J. E. Pfeiffer, lastitotioBss 
Herm. Bsor. pp. 74(^-763. 
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some degree of obscurity, by different images derived from 
nature and common life ; for oy this enigrmatical composition, 
Solomon, after the manner of the oriental sages, intended to 
put to trial the acuteness of his readers. It has on this ac- 
count afforded much exercise to the ingenuity of the learned ; 
many of ¥^hom have differently, it is true, but with much 
learning and penetration, explained the passage. 

There is also in Isaiah (xxviii.«23 — ^29«) an allegory, 
which, with no less elegance of imagery, is perhaps more 
simple and regular, as well as more just and complete in the 
colouring, than any of those above cited. In the passage 
referred to, the prophet is examining the design and manner 
of the divine iuogments, and is inculcating the principle, that 
God adopts aifferent modes of acting in the chastisement of 
the wicked, but that the most perfect wisdom is conspicuous 
in all ; that he will, as before urged, '* exact judgment by the 
jine, and righteousness by the plummet ;'' that he ponders, 
with the most minute attention, the distinctions en times, 
characters, and cbcumstances, as well as every motive to 
lenity or severity. All this is expressed in a continued alle- 
gory, the imagery of which is taken from the employments 
of agriculture ana threshing, and is admirably adapted to the 
purpose.^ 



SECTION V. 

ON THE INTBRPRKTATION Or 8CR1PTURB PARABLES. 

I. J^aivre of a Parable. — II. Antiqwty of tJut mode ofirutruC" 
tion, — ^III. Joules for the interpretation of Parables. — ^IV, 
ParabUst lohy used by Jesut Christ.— ^Y. Remarks on the 
distinguishing' excellencies of Christ^ s Parables, compared 
vith the most celebrated fables of antiquity. 

A PARABLE (iTri^stCbAj*, from vafuCaxKtif, to collate, compare 
together, assimilate)^ is a similitude taken from natural 
things in order to instruct us in things spiritual. The word, 
however, is variously used in the Scriptures, to denote ^prth 
verb or short saying (Luke iv. 23.) ; a fatnous or received 
tay'ng (1 Sam. x. 12.' Kzek. xviii. 2.); a thing gravely 
spoken, and comprehending important matters in a lew words 
(Job xxvii. I. Num. xxiii. 7. 18. xxiv. 3. 15. Psal. xlix. 4. 
and Ixxviii. 2.) ; a thing darkly or figuratively expressed 
(Ezek. XX. 49. Matt. xv. 15.) ; a visible type or emblem, re- 
presenting something ditferent from and beyond itself (Heb. 
IX. 9. anaxi. 19. Or.) ; a special instruction (Luke xiv. 7.) ; 
and a similitude or comparison, (Matt. xxiv. 32. Mark iii. 

33;v 

According to Bishop Lowth, a parable is that kind of alle- 
gory which consists of a continued narration of a fictitious 
event, applied by way of simile to the illustration of some 
important truth. By the Greeks, allegories were called oumi 
or apologues^ and by the Romans fabuias or fables;^ and the 
writings of the Phrygian sage, or those coniposed in imitation 
of him^have acquired the greatest celebrity. Nor did our 
Savtoiif himself disdain to adopt the same method of instruc- 
tion ; of whose parables it is doubtful whether they excel 
most in wisdom and utility, or in sweetness, elegance, and 
perspicuity. As the appellation of parable has been applied 
to his discourses of this kind, the tenn is now restrictea from 
its former extensive signification to a more confined sense. 
This species of composition also occurs very frequency in 
the prophetic poetry, and particularly in that of Ezekiel. 

II. The use of parables is of very great antiquity. In the 

early ages of th« world, when the art of reasoning was little 

* 

1 Lowth's Pra2lecnone«, No. 10. or vol. i. p. 220. of Dr. Gregory's transla- 
tion. 

a A verbo ir*fsi»KKii¥, quod aignificat conferre, comparar^i, assimilare, 
(cf. Marc. iv. 'J(K) ductiiin estnornen *xf*ioKp.f- quod simiUtudinem, coUa- 
tionem Quintilianus (Inst. Or. 1. v. c. 11. ; 1. viii. c. 3. pp. 298. 302. 470.) Intcr- 
pretatiir, Sonpca (Ep. lix.) traaginem. Ilaque eoUatio, sive, ut Ciceronis (1. 1. 
de Itivpnt. c. 30.) definitione, iitatnur, oratiOy rem cum re er similitudine 
confertns Grseco nomine parabola appellatur. Eo sensu Clirisius (Marc, 
iii. 23.) «v ^aifTiZaKxii iocutus dicitur, quando per variaa simiUtudincs (▼. 
^—27.) probavit ae non Satanas ope, aed altiore virtaie dffimonia ejicere. 
6. C. Siorr. De Parabolia Chriati, in Opusc. Academic. voL i. p. 89. The 




InsUtutionea Exegetics, p. 190. et seg. 

■ In this and the other references to the Old Testament la th« above 
paragraph, the original is Spd (Masaai.), a parable. 

• Olassii Phil. Sacr. lib. 11. pp. 1301—1306. ed. Dathii. Paikhant and 
•chleuaner in iroce vmfmttKn. 

• atorr, Opnso. Acad. voL L p. 80. al «e^ 



known, and the minds of men were not aocustomed to nice 
and curious speculations, we find that the most ancient mo<i« 
of instruction was by parable and fable : its advantages, is- 
deed, are many and obvious. It has been remarked by 13 
acute observer of men and morals, that '* little reaches the 
understanding of the mass but through the medium of ths 
senses. Their minds are not fitted for the reception of <^ 
stract truth. Dry argumentative instruction, therefore, is v* 
proportioned to their capacity : the faculty, by which a np 
conclusion is drawn, is in them the most defective; t^tr 
rather feel strongly than judge accurately : and their f€e\b^ 
are awakened by the impression made cm their senses.*^ 
Hence, instruction by way of parable is naturally adapto! ti 
engage attention ; it is easily comprehended, and suited totk 
meanest capacity ; and while it opens the doctrine whict >. 
professes to conceal, it gives no alarm to oar prejudices sic 
passions ; it communicates unwelcome truths in the least c» 
agreeable manner ; points out mistakes, and insinuates reprc*:!' 
with less ofience and with greater efficacy than undisgiii<< 
contradiction and open rebuke. Of this description, we mj 
remark, are the parables related hy Nathan to David (2&il 
xii. 1 — 9.), and oy the woman of Tekoah to the same m> 
narch. (3 Sam. xiv. 1—13.) The New Testament ab<K!Dds 
with similar examples. ^ By laying hold on the irasfioatics, 
parable insinuates itself into the affections ; and bjr Sieiater- 
communication of the faculties, the understanding is made to 
apprehend the truth which was proposed to the £ufj.**' in 
a word, this kind of instruction seizes us by sorpiise, and 
carries with it a force and conviction which are almost irre- 
sistible. It is no wonder, therefore, that parables vn? made 
the vehicle of national instruction in the most early tii&e^: 
that the prophets, especially Ezekiel, availed theoiMlves d 
the same impressive mode of conveying instnictioii or » 
proof; and that our Lord, following the same example, ak 
adopted it for the same important purposes. 

III. Although a parable has some uingB in conuDOB vxh 
an allegory, so that the same rules which apply to th^ \cstpt 
are in some degree applicable to the former, yet, fr^iL rj 
peculiar nature, it becomes necessaiy to consider the pc^^ie 
oy itself, in order ftat we may understand and interim it 
aright. 

1. The first excellence of a parable is, that it tuns ^fm 
an image well knovn and applicable to the 9ubjectj the »<'~v 
ing of tshich is' clear and definite ; for thit circnmstarue tnX 
give it that' perspicuity vhich is essential to every spedet «/ 
allegory. 

How clearly tbia rule applies to the parables of our LonJ is ot^a .* t 
every reader of Ibe New Teatameot. it loa^ raffice to ntentkm bi« pv-< u 
of the 7>t» Virgins (Matt xxv. 1— 13.X which ia a plain alluaioau t'* 
thiofra which were common at the Jewlah marriagea in tbane <kjs • 
whole parable, indeed, ia made up of the ritea used hy Ibe Ori<*oul9. .t« » - 
aa by the Roman people, at their nupUala; and all the particulart- it^f 
it ware auch aa were commonly known to the Jewa, becauao cbey b** 
every day practiaeU by some of them. In like manner the parabifsV . * 
iamp (Luke viii. 16.), of the sotoer and the 8«>ed, of the fores, f if the «vm.n 
seed, at the leaven, of the net east into the aeo, all of wbicb are rd»^: 
Matt. xiii. as well aa of the householder that planted a vineyani and !^ it -^ 
to huabandmen (Matt. xxi. 33 — II.), are all representations of a»ik ;:* 
common occurrencea, and such aa the genexaliiy of our Saviour's tcA 'f 
were daily conversant with, and they were, tbereforv, selected by bi£ • 
bcinjT the most interesting and affecting. 

If the parables of the sacred prophets be examined by this nJe, "17 
will not appear deficient ; being in general fouivl<Hl imon such umrrT* 
is frequently used ; and similarly appUed b]r way 01 metaipbor a:>d - o 
parison in Hebrew poetry. EzampIeB of this kind occur m tlkt* (k<tis. 
vineyard (Isa. v. 1—/.), and in the useleas vine which ia given u> ')»l% 
(Ezek. XV. and xix. 1(^14.) ; for, tmder this imagery, the uoyrale&. ^ »* 
of God are more than once described. Similar instances of appcksi*- :-<» 
parison preaent themselves in the parable of the lion'a wbci|»» &jbk "*> 
the pit (Ezek. xlx. 1—9.), in which is displayed the captivity of th« K^^ 
princes ; and also in that of the fair, lofty, and flourishing cedar oihe'soB-m 
(Ezek. xixj. 3—17.), which once raised ita head to the cloads, ai leacc:i '■ 
down and neglected:— thus exhibiting, aa in a picture, tbe prot-pcnn tJi 
the fall of the king of Assyria. To these may be added one u!K*rt exa: . • 
nampiv, that in which the love of God towards his people, and tKetr^-^ 
and fidelity to him, are expressed by an allusion to ine solemn covfii& * 
marriage. Ezekiel has puraued this image wtCb uncoounon freedooi n ^at 
parables (Ezek. xvi. and xxiii.) ; and it iutf been alluded to by aiino«t %L 3 
sacred poeta. 

3. The image, hovever, must not only be apt and famoj^^ 
but must also be elegant and beautiful in itself, and gT a 
parts must be perspicuous and pertinent / since it is the fr^ 
pose of a parable, and especially of a poetic parable, not s"^ 
to explain more perfectly some proposition, but frequeutis at 
give it animation and splendour. 

Of all tlieae excellences there cannot be more perfect examples ths :)• 
parables which have just been specified: to which we may add the t.^*^'! 
known parables of Jotham (JudgoB ix. 7—\&.\ of Nathan 02 Sam. xii. 1— Ui I 



• Ifrt. More'! Ghriadan Morals, toL I. p. 108. 
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»aniblc of Nathan is perhapa one of the finett specimena of the genuine 
>atl»enc style llmt can be found in the Old Testament; and David's eairer 
ondemnation of the unsuspected offender at the same time displays a stnlt- 
nx instance of the delusion of sin and the blindness of self-love " He who 
lad lived a whole year in the onrepented commission of oneof tha blackest 
'runes in the decalogue— and who, to secure to himself the object lor which 
le had committed it, perpetrated another almost more heinous, and that 
viih an hypocrisy snaed to his character— he could in an instant denounce 
leaih on the imaginary offender for a fiiult comparatively triflinc."— "£to. 
n^, he saw not, and hearing, he heard notT^ he immediately saw the 
niquity and barbarity of the rich man's peoceedings ; his heart was In a 
Doment fired with indignation at the thought of It ; ^tho vehemence of his 
esentioent even overstepped the limits of his natural justice, in decreeins 
i punishment disproponionec^to the crime, while he remained dead to hS 
»wn delinquency. A pomted parable instantly surprised him hito the most 
ntter selfreproaeh. A direct accusation might have inHamed him before 
le was thus prepared; and in the one case he might have punished the 
ccuser, by whom, in the other, he was brought into the deepest self- 
tafiement The prudent prophet did not rashly reproach the king with the 
rime which he wished him to condemn ; but placed the fauk at such a 
istance, and in such a point of view, that he first procmrad his impartial 
odgroent, and afterwards his self-condemnation :— an important lessoaTnot 
nly to toe offender, but also to the reprover."* 

3. Eveiy parable is composed of three parta ; 1. The Menaible 
tnuUtudet which has variously been teimed the bark and the 
irotans, and consists in its literal iien8e;~2. The explanation 
r tnyetical tentCy also termed the apodont and the tap or fruit, 
r the thing signified by the similitude proposed. This is fre- 
uently not expressed ; for though our Saviour sometimes conde- 
cended to unveil the hidden sense, by disclosing the moral 
leaning of his parables (as in Matt xiii. 3 — 8. 18 — 23. com- 
ared with Luke viii. 4—15. and Matt xiiL 24—30. 36—43.), 
et he usually left the application to those whom he designed to 
istnict by hb doctrine. Of this description are the parables of 
le grain of mustard seed, of leaven, of the hidden treasure, and 
le pearl of great price (Matt xiii 31 — 33. 44 — 46.), between 
rhich and the kingdom of heaven a oomparip'vi is instituted, the 
lystical sense of which is to be sought in the similitudes them- 
olves ; — 3. The third constituent part of a parable is the root or 
cope to which it tends.^ 

4. For the right explanation and application 0/ parable», 
heir general Scope and dengn mutt be atcertained. 

Where our Saviour has not himself interpreted a parable, its immediate 

:ope and design are to be sought with sreat attemion: this, indeed, will 

merally appear from the context, being either expressed at its coinmence- 

lent or at its conclusion ; or it is sufficiently evident from the occasion 

1 which it was deliverea More particularly the scope of a parable may 

e ascertained, 

(1.) fVom the clear dedaratian prefixed to it; 

As in the parable of the rich glutton ^uke xii. 16— 20.X which is prefaced 

r the following cantion in verae 15. .—Take heed and beware qfcovetotte- 

m,/or a man*e life coneieteth not in the abundance of the thinge which 

t posseeeeth. Thus, in Luke zviii. 2— & the parable of the unjust judge 

preceded by this declaration, which plainly points out one of Us senses : 

I/c apake a parable unto them, that men ought ahoaua to pray, and rwt 

faint. And again, in verae 9. jETe epahe this parable (of the Pharisee 

id publican, veroes 10— \4.) unto ceitain which trusted in themeelvea that 

eu vere righteous, and despised others. 

C2.) From the declaration subjoined to a parable ; 

Thus our Sariour concludes the parable of the unmerciful creditor, who 

oaid not forgive hia debtor the minutest portion of his debt, though much 

id been fomven him (MaU. xviii. 23-<35.>, by the foUowhis exphuiation :— 

■) likewiee shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye forgive not 

^ery one his brother their trespasses. Similar dec&rations are annexed 

the parables of the wedding feast (MaU. xxv. 13. Luke xiv. il.>, of the 
:h gluuon (Luke xii. 21.), ana of the unjust steward. (Luke xvi. 9.) The 
ophetic writings will furnish similar instances: thus Isaiah (v. 1—7.) 
vin? delivered the parable of a vineyard-jpianted with the choicest vines, 
d cultivated with the utmost care, yet wmch produced only wild fruit— 
onunces at its close, that by the vinevard were intended the Jews, and 

the wild fruit their enormous wickedness, for which they deserved the 
forest iudaments. Nathan, also, in the beautiful parable already cited, 
Djoined a declaration of its scope to the criminal sovereign. In the short 
rable, or apologue, communicated from Jehoash king of ^rael to Amaziah 
ig of Jiidah (2 Kings xiv. 9, 10.), the application of it to the latter is expli- 
ly stated at Its conclusion. 

13.) Where no declaration is prefixed or subjoined to a parable, its 
*pe must he eoUectedfrom a consideration of thi subject-matter, context, 
the occasion on account of which the parable was delivered 
Hius. in the parable of the barren fig tree (Luke xiii.&— 9.), Jesus Christ 
i indicated nothing concerning its scope. But from the consideration 
ihe context of his discourse, and of the occasion of the parable, we learn 
1 it was designed to teach the Jews, tliat unless they repented within 
» ripace of time alioUed to them by Infinite Mercv, severe puniahments 
utd await them, and their civil and religious polity be destroyed. The 
[uc(i!3te occasion of the parable was, hia di!«r.lplc8 telling him of certain 
IlleaiH, who had come up to the temple at Jenisaleoi, to worship, and 
ogo blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. On hearing this cir- 
mstancp. (Jhrist said, Suppose ye, that these Galileans were sinners 
9te all theOaiileans, because they st^ffered these things? J tell you, nay: 

Mr-?. More's (Thristian Morals, vol. i. p. 108. 

' In parabolis, si integre acclpiantur, tria sunt; radix, cortex et medulla 
e fructus. Radix est acopus, in quern tendtt parabola. Cortex est 
lilitudo itensibilis, quan adhibetur, et sua sensu literali constat Medulla 
1 fructus est sensiM parabola mjfstieus, seu ipsa res ad quam parabole 

•ccx)roinodatio, seu qun jper similitudinem proposltam significatur. 
kssii Phtlohgia Sacra, lib. 11. pan i. tr. 2. sect 6. canon 3. col. 488. (Lip- 
^ 1725.) It IS not a little remarkable that the nine very usefid canons for 
'- interpretation of parables, by Olassius, should be altogether omitted in 
ofeiMor Dathe's va uaUe edition of bis work. 
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but except ye repent, ye shall all Ukewtse periA. HavW reneadwl tfin 
last sentence a second flrae, he delivered the parable of theharrerfiTtiSJ 
In hke numner, to the parable of the prodigal son nothing is prefiied or 
subjoined ; but the relation occura immediately after two others, ih which 
It waa declared that the return of penitent sinnera aflbnls joy in heaven 
This, however, is an Important topic, and will require to be uire narUcol 
lariy considered. From the observations already made on the ireni«l 
nature of parables, It will be easily perceived that the objectsof our LorSs 
parables were various; such as the conveying either of Instruction or 
reproof, the correcting or preventing of errora; the instructing of men In 
the knowledge of some truths which could be riewed with advantage onlv 
at a distuice^r of others, which would have startled them whenplairi& 
proposed. Further, there were truths which were necessary to be cot- 
veyed. respecting the establtsbinent of his religion, and the conduct of his 
disciples on occasion of that event These subjects required to be touched 
with a delicate hand ; and a few instances will show that each of them was 
conducted with the higbeat grace and propriety. 

Thus, the wortdly spirit of the Pharisees is delicately yet strikingly t«. 

proved hi the parables of the rich man whose groundsbrought foruTplen* 

tiftiUy (Luke xU- 16-21.) ; which was spoken to show the foUy of covetous- 

nes8,-of the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1.), to show the proper use of 

weaUh,-^d of the rich man and the beggar (Luke xvi. 19^I.X to show 

I?K, TVJ{^h'^^°9 it^Thejeyishness and bigotry of the salne oWL 

which characteristic in some degree applied to the whole Jewish nadoiL 

who trusted bi themselves that they were righteous, and despised othera" 

are conricted In the parables of the Pharisee and the publican prayinAi 

the temple, of the two sons commanded to work In the vineyard, of the 

guest who chMe the highest seat at the table, of the lost sheep and money. 

of the prodigal aon^ and of the good Samaritan. In several of these para* 

bles the comparative merit of the Jew and Gentile world is justly thouih 

faintly stated, on purpose to abase the pride of the one and to exalt the 

humble hopes of the other. 

Anottier class of parables Is designed to deliver some general lessons 
of wisdom and piety ; such are the parables of the ten virgins and the 
talents. The parables of the sower and of the tarea, and many of the lesser 
parables, are designed to show the nature and progress of the Gospel dls- 
pensatlon, together with the opposition which woidd be made to ft from 
the malice of Satan, and the folly and perverseness of mankind. With 
these are closely connected such parables as have for their object the 
rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles: under this head are 
comprised the parables of the murmuring Ubourers, of the cruel and 
nnjust husbandmen, the barren fig tree, and the marriage-feast By con- 
stdering the occasions upon which these and other parables were dehvered 
by the Redeemer of the world, we shall be enabled, not only to ascertain 
their scope and design, but also to perceive their wisdom, beauty, and 
propriety. " 

5. Wherever the -words of Jesus teem to be capable of dy^ 
ferent tentet, ve may vnth certainty conclude that to be the 
true one which Uet mott level to the apprehention of hit 
auditort. 

Allowing for those figurative ejmressions which were so very frequent 
and Cuniliar with them, and which, therefore, are no exceptions to this 
general rule, this necessary canon of interpretation, of all others, demands 
the most attention. 

6. At every parable hat two tentet, the litsrai. or external, 
and the mystical or internal tente, the literal tente mutt be 
Jirtt explained^ in order that the corretpondence between it 
and the myttical tente may be the more readily perceived. 

For Instance, " the parable of the unforgiving servant represents, b'to> 
rally, that his lord forgave him a debt of ten thousand talents ;—mystieaU9t 
or miritually, that God remits to the penitent the punishment of innume. 
rable offences. Literallv, it states that this servant, on his refuaal to exer* 
else forbearance towards his fellow-servant, was delivered over to the 
tormentora : mystically, that Qod will Inflict the severest judgments on sll 
who do not forgive otnera their trenassea The unity of sense in both 
interpretations is easily perceptible :"• whence it follows that every psn^ 
\Ae must be consistent throughout, and that the literal sense must not be 
confounded with the mystical sense. Hence also it follows, that, since the 
scope and applicatk>n of parables are the chief points to be regarded, 

7. // it not necettary, in the interpretation ofparahlet, that 
we thould anxioutly intitt upon every tingle word; nor ought 
we to expect too curiout an adaptation or accommodation of it 
in every part to the tpiritual meaning inculcated by it / for 
many circumttances are introduced into parablet which are 
merely ornamental, and detigned to nuUce the timilitude more 
pleating and interetting. 

Inattention to this obvious rule has led many expositora into the most 
fanciful explanations ; resemblances have been accumulated, which are 
for the most pari futile, or at best of little use, and manifestly not included 
in the scope of the parable. Where, indeed, circumstantial resemblances 
(though merely ornamental) will admit of an easy and natural application, 
the V are by no means to be overlooked : and it is worihy of remark, that 
in those parables which our Lord himself explained to his disciples, there 
are few, if any, of the circumstantial points left unapplied ; but nere great 
judgment is necessary neither to do too little, nor to attempt too much.* 
In the applicatimi, then, of this mle, there are two points to be consi- 
dered :— 

(1.) Persons are not to be comparedwithpersons, but things with things; 
ftart is not to be compared with part, but the whole of the parable with 
itself. 

Thus, we read In Matt. xiii. 91. T*he kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man which sowed good seed in his field; and In verso 45. 7%e kingdom, 
of heaven is likened unto a merchant man seeking goodly pearls. Hie 
similitude here is not with the men, but witti the seed and the pearl; and 
the construction is to be the same as in verses 31. and 33., where the pro- 

Sees of the Gospel is compared to the grain of mustard-seed, and to 
iven. 

(2. ) In parables it is not necessary that all the actions of men. mentioned 
in them, should be just actions, that is to say, moraUyjust and honest. 

Fof instance, the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1--8.) Is not proposed either 
to justify his disbonesty, or as an examine to us in cheating nis lord (for 

• Bishop VonmildOTt's BiiQpion LeetsrsSi p. flUL « IbkL 
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ghtft iM mereij oniamwnfa], and Introdoced to fill up the stoiyX bm as an 
example of nia care and prudence, In providing for the future. From the 
conduct of thla man, oar Lord took occasion to point out the management 
of worldly men, as an example of attention to his followers in their epiritual 
•flUra ; and at the same time added an impressive exhortation to make the 
ihinga of thla life aubaervient to their everlaating happhieaa : asaurinf 
them, that If they did not uae temporal bleaamga aa they ought, they could 
never be qualified to receive rairitual bleasinga. So again, in Luke xU. 39. 
•Dd Rev. iu. 3. the coming of Christ la compared to the coming of a thief. 
BoC in reapect of theft, but of the sudden aurpriae. " It ia not neceaaary," 
Mya a great master oi eloquence, " that there should be a perfect resem' 
blance of one thing in all reapects to another ; but it la neceaaary that a 
thing ahould bear a likeneaa to that with which it ia compared."* 

8. AnenHon to Histokical CimcvMSTAFCis, m -mell at an 
acquainUmce with the nature and propertiet of the thingt 
•whence the nmilitudet are taken, will e—entiaUy contribute to 
the interpretation of parablee, 

(L> Some of the parablea related in the New Teatament are auppoaed to 
be true hialoriea : m the incidental circumstances of other*, our Saviour 
evidently had a regard to hiatorical proprietv. Thua, the scene of thai moat 
beautiful and Instructive parable ofthe good Samarium (Luke x. 30-37.) Is 
▼ery amx»itehr placed In that dangerous road which lay between Jema^ 
lem and Jericho : no way being more frequented than thia, both on account 
of Ita leading to reraea, and especially becauae the claasea or atationa of 
the Prieata and Levltea were fixed at Jericho aa well aa at Jeruaalem : and 
hence it la that a Prieat and a Levlte are mentioned aa travelling thla wav.« 
It further appeara, that at thia very time Judaea In general waa overrun oy 
robbera, and that the road between Jericho and Jeruaalem (In which our 
Lord represents this robbery to have been coounltted) waa particularly 
infeated by banditti, whoae depredationa it ftvoured, aa it lay through a 
dreary aoutude. On account of theae frequent robberiea, we are informed 
by Jerome that It waa called the Bloody Way.' 

(2.) Ajnm, hi the parable of a nobleman mko ttent into afar country to 
receive for kimoe{fa kingdom^ and to return (Luke xlz. I2.X our Lord 
aUudea to a case, which, no long time before, had actually occurred in 
Judca. Thoae who, by hereditary succession, or by interest, had pre- 
tenaiona to the Jewiah throne, travelled to Rome, In order to have U con- 
firmed to them. Herod the Great first went that long journey to obtain the 
kingdom of Judaia from Antony, in which he succeeded ; and having re- 
eeived the kingdom^* he aflerwaida tiivellod from Judaoa to Rhodes in order 
to obtain a eonfirmation of it from Cesar, in which he waa equally aucceaa- 
fcX.^ Archelaua, the aon and aucceaaor of Herod, did the aame ; and to him 
our Lord most probably alluded. Every historical circumstance Is beau- 
tifhllv interwoven by our Saviour in thia inatructive parable. 

(3.) Ofthe further benefit to be derived firom history in the Interpreta- 
Ifon of parablea, the similes in Matt xiii. 31, 32. will aflbrd a striking illus- 
tration : In theae parablea the progress of the Gospel Is compared to a grain 
of mustard-seed, and to leaven : nothing is subjoined to these verses by 
way of explanation. What then Is their scope ? Jesus Christ was desirous 
of accustoming his disciples to parabolic inatruction: fh>m thia design, 
however, we cannot collect the aense of the parables ; we have therefore, 
DO other resource but hiotory. Since, then, Jesus Christ Is peaking of the 
progress of the Christian church, we.moat consult ecclesiastical history, 
which informs as that, from amall beginnings, the church of Christ haa 
grown Into a vast congregation, that is, i^read over the whole world. In 
order, however, that we may enter fullv into the meanUig of this parable of 
our Lord, It may not be irrelevant to obaerve that in eastern countilea the 
muatard-plant (or, at least, a species of the vivavi, which the OrientalB 
comprehended under that name) atlaina a greater aise than with ua. It ap- 
peara that the Orientala were accuatomed to give the denomination of treeo 
to plantargrowingto the height of ten or twelve feet, and havina branchea 
In proporuon.* to auch a height the muatard-plant growa In^dca ; and 
!ta oranchea are so strong and well covered with leaves, as to afford shelter 
to the feathered tribe. Such Is the image by which Jesus Christ repreaenta 
the progreaa of hia GoapeL The kin^iom qfheaven^ aaid he, io Uke toa 
gra$n of muotard'oeed^-tmall and contemptible in Ita beginning ; wMcA to 
indeed the leaot of all ooedo, that is, of all those seeds, with which the Jevrs 
were then acquainted (for our Lord's words are to be Interpreted by 
popular uae ; and we learn from Matt xvli. 20. that Uke a grain qfnnutard- 
oeed waa a proverbial expreaaion to denote a amall quantity) : but when it ia 
grown, it beeometh a tree, oo that the bvrda qfthe air come and lodge in the 
oroneheo thKreqf. Under thia simple and beautiful figure does Jesus Christ 
descrllM the admiralile development of hia Ooqiel from Ita origin to ita final 
conaummatlon. 

(4.) We have aiUd that the underatandinff of parablea ia Acilitated by an 
acTHO^nfanes with (he nropertiea of the thinga tehettce the eimilihidee are 
derived. Besides the diffusive effects of leaven already adverted to. which 
sufficiently indicate the certain spread of the Gospel, we may adduce an 
example fW>m the prophet Jeremiah; who, parabollcally deacrlbing a 
fturioua invader (xKx. 19.), says, He thatt come up Uke a Hon from the ewelir 
ing of Jordan againot the habitation of the atrong. The propriety of thia 
wffl appear, when it is known that in ancient timea the nver Jordan waa 
nuticularly infeated with liona, which concealed themselves among the 
juck reeda upon Ita banka.^ Let ua then imagine one of theae monarchs 
of the desert aaleep among the thickets upon the banks of that river : let 
na further auppoae him to be auddenly awakened by the roaring, or dia- 

> Non enim rea tota toti rei neeesse est similes sit; sed ad ipaum, ad quod 
conferetur, nmilltudinem habeat, oportet Ciobbo ad Herennlum, lib. iv. 
c 48. tom. i. p. 122. edit Bipont 

• Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc s Jerome, cited by Calmet, \n loc. 

• Josephua, Ant Jud. Jib. xiv. & xiv. Sf 4, &. 

• Ibid.Iib. XV. c. vi. H6,7. 

• See Lightfbot'a and Schoettgenlua'a Hone Hebraics et Tafanudlcs, in 
Matt xiii. 31, 32. 

« "After having descended," aays Maundrell, "the outermost bank of 
Jordan, yon go about a furldngupon a level«atrand, before you come to the 
immediate bank of the river, "nils second bank la ao b^t with bushea 
and trees, such as tamarisks, wiUows, oleanders, 4tc. that you can see no 
water, till you have made your way through them. In this thicket anciently, 
and the same Is reported of it at thia day, aevend sorU of wild beasts were 
wont to harbour themselves ; whose being washed out ofthe covert by the 
overflowings of the river gave occaaion to tliat allusion, Be ahaU come up 
KkeaUon from the aweOing of Jordan," Ac. MauodreU's Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. ifO. (London, 1810.) Agreeably to this account 
Ammlanus MarceUinua atates, that " InnnmeraUe Uona vrander about 
aoiong tna reeda and copaeaon the borderaof the riverain Meaopotamla." 
Ub. xvlll c. 7. (tom. I. p. 177. edit Bipont) -«i~«««ii. 



lodgad bv the overflowing, of the rapid txaBQltoooi tonwt, tod ia hi< i» 
niahing mto the upland country ; and we ahall perceife tlw admtnbte ^ 
priety and force of the prophet'a alluaion. ' 

9. Laetly, although in many of hit parablet Jem Civ 

hae delineated the future atate of the cAurcA, yet ke inie^ 

that they ehould convey aeme important nural prepeptt, 4 

which we ehould never loae tight in interpreting parahla. 

Thua, the parable of the aower (Matt xiiL 3-21. UaA hr.3-si^ 
Luke viii. 4—16.) haa a moral doctrine, for our Lord hiouelf axg i^ 
aubjoina the following Important candon :—Tokt heed Aovye he» ^ 
the parable of the tarea (Matt xiii. 24. et acq.) rsCento the muivf si^ 
wicked with the good in thia worid ; when, therefore, oer Lord iouKf 
(in verses 27'>-^o that it ia not our province to judge those whom u k 
reaerved for hia own tribunal, and In the 30lh verae added, ktboApm 
together^ he evidently Implied thai, ataice God toletttes BicorripbIe$]ap^ 
it 18 the duty of men to bear with them : the propsfttion of Ue do^i^ 
ia an offence againat God, who alone ia the judge iJid puniiherof tk-;j> . 
man haa no right to punlafa hia brethren for thdr leDdmcota.* IV %> 
blea which are delivered in the aame chapter of flaint Mcttbcr's g « 
and also In Luke xiii. 19. 21. delineate the exeeBenee ofthe reigioQcf ;>^ 
and are admirably adapted to inspire us widi love ind admiruion k s 
I>ivine alLuthor. Further, the parable of the labouren in the w.'^, 
(Mau. zx. 1—17.), beaidea predicting the fhtore reception of ibe (^<^. 
teaches us that no one ahould deapair of the (fiTiae mercf ao ki^i a^ 
Uvea, and that God will beatow upon the faithful a Isiger meanire of iiini» 
ness than tlray can venture to expect, and also that we should w^tjk 
with envy, if cUiers enjoy a greater portion of gifts or talenia tJaa tt !» 
stowed upon ourselves. In fact, aa an able eraoallor* bsi reoaAai, is» 
our 8aviour*a paraUea frequently have a double view, tha ptnlsit itm 
not only to illuatrate the case of the Jews and Gentiles, boi ilv tbe ok 
of all individualB of every nation, whom God accepts accoriiy io tkrs. 
provement of the opportsinlties tlMy have enjoycKL h Uke iBttwr,t^ 
parable of the royal nuptlsla, related hi Matt uil xnm 1-a ra 
designed chiefly to show the Jews, that the offers of ptu wix)i lifj 
rejected would he made to the Gentiles. But the talt<T^?ri:tlae 
seems intended to check the presonqidQn of such as pnualtotkefw 
&vour without comply tna with the con(fitlons on whkh Hk pnc»i t 
was cuatomary for the bridegroom to urepare vestmedst^tur)^: 
and the man mentioned in veraea 11— u. is said to have iand(diu« 
the requiaite garment.^* 

IV. From tbe preoeciliig remarkB it will have been 9» 
that parables are of more freqaent oocnrrence i&tbeNn 
than m the Old Testament; and ahhongh some hiBti be 
been already offeTed,!* to accoant for the adofrtinofib 
mode of instruction, yet as some {lersons hxn taken 0R«!r, 
from the prophecy or Isaiah (vi. 9, 10.), as cited by Ibnbff 
(xiii. 13^^ — 15;), to insinuate that our Loid spake in pc^i: 
order that the perverse Jews might not andeist»d,r.sn 
not be irreloTant if we conclude the present striciansa 
parabolic instruction, with a few remaru on the reasons vi; 
It was adopted by our Lord. 

1. The practice was familiar to the Jews in conuDoiini 
the other inhabitants of the East, as ahaady stated ; u(!« 
of our Lord 
toms, as the 

ton (Luke ^ , 

(Matt. XXV. 1— 13.)»« 'lids method of teaching, thafk 
was intelligible to an attentive and inquixiDg aooitoij. k 
Matt. XV. 10. and Mark iv. 13. 

2. It was customary for the disciples of the Jevp^J^ 
when ^ey did not understand the meaning of thai pm 
to request an explanation from their teachers; b likant^ 
Christ's hearers might have applied to him, if iheyk^ti 
been indispoaed to receive the doctrines he tao^t^iLdB: 
they not preferred to be held in error by the ocrite ■ 
Pharisees, ratiier than to receive instruction from his li^ 

3. Parabolic instructidb was peculiarly well calculiat 
veil offensive truths or hard eayingt, until, in due k2MAV 
should be disclosed with greater evidence andlastn.»a 
they were able to hear and to bear them, lest thejtiw 
revolt at the premature disclosure of the mystery. C*^ 
Mark iv. 33. with John xvi. 12. 25. 

4. It was a necessary screen from tbe malice of to » 
veterate enemies, the chief priests, Scribes and Pbiiw» 
who would not have foiled to take advantage of anyofj 
declaration which they might turn to his destructioD ^J« 

• It ia with pleaaure the author tranacribea the fo«owto| <»PJi2[H 
tion of the learned Romaniat, Viaer. Having cited tbe P^PT/S 
adduced, he aaya, Fadle appareteoahuicpreeepta ««?»«»ff^*f!jB 
91a VI, M«nr, ac xmia, ROMUiBa anmaiiT a boa aauoHwa awcob- 
meneutica Sacra Nov. Test, pars iii. p. 131. 

• Gilpin's Exposition of the New Test. vol. I. p 7B. note t. 
f The authorities consulted lor this aectioo, ioderffDdijuj c. . 

already cited incidenuilly, are Eniesti, InsrtL Interp. ^o*- .*fL- jt' 
Moms, to EmesU, tom. I pp. 314-«». ; Bauer, Hermencauca^,^ 
226-229^ Glaasii Phitoloaia Sacra, Db. U. part i. tract ^ •*V,^ p:»i. 
9. cd. 473-41)8.; TurreSn, de Interpret. ScnPU^P-^^'f' ,i: W. 
Herm. Sacr. c. iii. i 13. (Op. tom. II. pp. 63S. 636.) ; ChWenjjj. W « ^ 
pp. 190, 191. ; J. E. Pfeiffer, Inst. Herm. Sacr. pp. ^^Jri^^c^-i 
meneut Sacr. Not. Test toI. I. pp. fiO-66. Brwiwer, de FwjJ^ - 
(Lug. BaL 1825) ; Scholten, Diatribe de ParaboUs Chrttfi (^^^ ft 
Schultae, De Parabolarum Jesu Christi Indole Poolicft Comm^ 
ttof as, 1827); and Unger, De Parabolarum Jean Natura (upaa, ^^ 
M See p. 366. aimra. ^., ^ u 

ia Sheriufham, In Pref. ad Joma, cited by Whitby <»»«.«»'• 
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. 24.^ ; bat yet they could not lay bold of tbe most p(HBted 
arables, which, they were clear-sighted enough to peiceive, 
ere levelled against themselves. See Matt. xxi. 45. Mark 
i. 12. and Luke xx. 19.* 

5. The parables did not contain the fundamental precepts 
id doctrines of the Gospel, which were delivered in uie 
idience of the people with sufficient perspicuity in Matt, v.— 
i. and elsewhere, out only the mysteries relative to its pro- 
ress among both Jews ana Gentiles. 

6. Lastly, the Jews were addressed in parables, because as 
leir wickedness and perverseness induposed them to receive 
rofit from his more plain discourses, Jesus Christ would not 
)achsafe to them a clearer knowledge of these events. To 
have ears and hear not,^' is a proverbial expression, to 
iscribe men who are so wicked, and slothful, that they 
ther do not attend to, or will not follow die clearest intima- 
)ns and convictions of their duty. See instances of this 
pression in Jer. v. 21. and Ezek. xii. 2.> To this remark 
d may add, with reference to the quotations from Isaiah 
. 9, \ht that it is common for God to speak, by his pro- 
lets, of events that would happen, in a manner as if he nad 
joined them.' 

V. Whoever attentively considers the character of our Sa- 
yvj merely as a moral teacher and instructor of mankind, 
ji clearly perceive his superiority to the moat distinguished 
ichers of antiquity. Through the whole of his Gospel, he 
$covers a deep and thorough insight into human nature, 
d seems intimately acquainted with all the subtie malig- 
ies and latent corruptions of the human heart, as well as 
th all the illusions and refinements of self-idolatry, and the 
ndings and intricacies of self-deceit. How admirably Uie 
inner, in which he conveyed his instructions, was adapted 
answer the end and design of them, we have already seen ; 
} might, indeed, almost venture to appeal to his parables 
>ne for the authenticity of our Lord's mission as a divine 
icher : all of them, indeed, are distinguished by a dignity of 
(itiment, and a simplicity of expression, perfectly booming 
& purity and excellence of that religion which he came to 
tablish. The whole system of heathen mytholoey was the 
rention of the poets; a mere farrago of childisn and rc^ 
mtic stories, chiefly calculated to amuse liie vulgar. As the 

greater part of their fables and allegories are rounded on 
s fictitious history of the gods, so they were plainly sub- 
Tient to the support of that system of idolatry and poly- 
iism which the Gospel was designed to overthrew. If any 
;ret meaning was conveyed under these allegorical repre- 
itations Twhich seenis, nowever, to be very doubtful), it 
s too renned and philosophical to be understood by the 
nmon people, whose religious knowledge and belief ex- 
ded no farther than the literal sense of the words. The 
ral instruction, if any was intended, must be dug out of the 
ibish of poetical images and superstitious conceits. And, 
these were founded on a false system of the universe, and 

unworthy sentiments of God, and his moral government, 
y could never contribute to the religious improvement of 
nkind either in knowledge or in practice. Let any man 
true taste and judgment compare the abstmse allegories of 
tto, or the monstrous fables of the Jewish Talmuds, with 

K arables of our Saviour, and he will be at no loss 
to prefer ; while, tired and disgusted widi the one, he 
1 be struck with admiration at the beauty, elegance, and 
priety of the other. 

' urther, the parables of Jesus far excel the fables of an- 
lity in clearness and perspicuity, which made them re- 
rkably fit for the instraction of the ignorant and prejudiced, 
whom they were originally designed. Our Saviour's 
ig^ and allusions are not only taken from nature, but 
pcially from those objects and occurrences which are most 
iliar to our observation and experience. It requires no 
>Tious search, no stretch of imagination, to discover his 
ining, in all cases where he intended instruction or reproof, 

Spears evident from the impressions immediately produced 
e minds of his hearers, according to their different tempers 
dispositions. Such of his parables, indeed, as predicted 
nature and progress of the Gospel dispensation, and the 
osition whicn it would meet from the nialice of Satan and 
folly of mankind,* were purposely left to be explained by 

r>r. Hales^s New Analysis of ChronoJosy, vol. H. p. 773. 

R roiius and Whitby on Matt ziii. 10. Dr. Whitby has collected pasaages 

wins; tbe proverbial use of hatiyt tart and hearing not, from Philo 

ei^. lib. ii. p. 72. D. and lib. iii. p. 860. E.), aod from Demoathenea. (Oral. 

.rixtr>Reton, aect. 127.) 

$^ee liisbop Lowth'a note on Isa. ri. 10. 

Of thia description, for instance, are the parablM of the sowor, of 

lATta, and of tlie labourers in the vinefard. 



the events to which they refer, and with which they so ez« 
actly correspond, that their meaning soon became plain and 
obvious to all. It is, moreover, particularly worthy of ob- 
servation, that the moral instructions conveyed by the parables 
of the Gospel are of the most important nature, and essential 
to our duty and best interests. They do not serve merely to 
amuse the imagination, but to enlignten the understanding, 
and to purify the heart They aim at no less an object than 
the happiness of mankind in a future and eternal state. The 
doctrines of the soul's immortality and a future judgment are 
the ground-work of our Lord's parables ; and to illustrate and 
con&m these fundamental principles is their main and leading 
design. They all terminate m this point, and describe the 
awfoi scenes of eternity, and the interesting conseauences of 
that decisive trial, in a languaffe, though simple and unadorn- 
ed, yet amazingly striking and impressive. But the fabuloufl 
representations of the heathen poets on this subject were 
more fitted to amuse than to instruct : they served rather tc 
extinguish than revive the genuine sentiments of nature, and, 
consequently, to weaken the influence of this doctrine as a 
principle ofvirtuous conduct 

There is, also, a pleasing variety in the parables of Jesus. 
Some of them comprehend no dialogue, and scarcely any 
action, and are little more than a simple comparison between 
the subject to be investigated and something very well 
known. In others may be traced the outlines of a complete 
drama. The obscurity which may be thought to lie in some 
of them wholly arises from our not clearly understanding ^u 
character^ or that of his audience, or the occasion on which 
he spoke; except where the subject itself rendered some 
obscurity unavoidable. 

Conciseness is another excellence of die parables of Christ 
Scarce a single circumstance or expression can be taken 
away from any of them, without injuring the whole. They 
also comprehend the most extensive and important meaning 
in the shortest compass of narration ; and anord at the same 
time the largest scope to the judgment and reflection of the 
reader. An extraordinary candour and charity likevdse 
pervade all the parables of Jesus. He gives the most 
favourable representations of things. In the parable of the 
lost sheep, he supposes but one of a hundred to go astray ; 
yet the good shepnerd leaves the rest, to go in quest of this, 
in the parable of the ten virgins, he supposes the number of 
the wise to be equal to that of the foolish. In that of the 
prodigal, for one son that takes a riotous course, there is 
another that continued in his duty. In that of the ten talents, 
two are supposed to improve what is committed to them, /or 
one that does not improve it In the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, Abraham uses the term Son to the former, 
though in tibe place of punishment ; and he is represented as 
still retaining: kind regards to his brethren. A name is deli« 
cately withheld from ue character that is blamable, while one 
is given to the good. 

An exact propriety and decorom is observed in all the 
parables of Chnst, and every thing that is spoken is suited 
to the character of the person who speaks it His parablei 
surpass all others, in being so natural and probable, that they 
have the air of troth rather than of Action .^ Grenerosity and 
decorum are so strongly manifested in the character of the 
compassionate Samaritan, that the Jewish lawyer, whose 
prejudices and passions wdhld be all excited by the very 
name, could not witiihold his approbation of it. There if 
also great candour and proprie^ m the selection and adjust' 
ment of the two characters. Had a Jew or a Samaritan been 
represented as assisting a fellow-countryman, or a Jew 
assisting a Samaritan, the story would have been less con- 
vincing and impressive. *' In tbe parable of the murmuring 
labourers, the proprietor of the vineyard assembles the la« 
bourers in the evening all together to receive their wages, 
begins to pay those who were called at the latest hour, and 
proceeds gradually to the first invited. This circumstance 
with the greatest propriety introduces their complaint. It 
also discovers candour and integrity in the judge, in allowing 
them to be witnesses of his distribution, in attentively hear- 
ing their objections, and calmly pointing out how noundless 
and unreasonable they were. In the parable of the barren 
fig tree, ^e keeper oi the vineyard is with great propriety 
and candour introduced as interceding earnest for a furthex 
respite and trial to the tree, and enforcing bis plea from 
weighty considerations." In what an amiable and proper 
light is the generous creditor in the parable represented, and 
with what natural simplicity ! *' Then the lord of that servan 

• Uw'f LUi of ChriH, p. 385. BOCA. 
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moved withoompaasion, and loosed him, and forgave him 
the debt" What ingenuous sorrow appears in the character 
of the prodigal ! What natural affection, generosity, and 
foTwardness to forgive, in the parent ! 

Besides the regard paid by Jesus Christ to historical 
propriety in the incidental circumstances (which has been 
alrnidy noticed in p. 368.), it is a peculiar excellence of the 
parables of Christ, ^at the adan in them are not the inferior 
ereatures, but men. He leads us sometimes to draw instruc- 
tion from the inferior animals, and the process of things in 
the vegetable world, as well as nature in general. But men 
are the more proper acton in a scene, and apeaktn in a dia- 
logue, formed for the instruction of mankind. Men add to 
the significance without diminishing the ease and fami- 
liari^r of the narration. In the fables of jfisop, and of the 
Hindoos,! as well as of the Jewish prophets, mferior crea- 
tures, and even vegjetables, are introduced as actors. 

Another distinguishing character of our Lord's parables is, 
the frequent introduction of Am own character into them, as 
the principal figure, and in views so various, important, and 
significant: for instance, the sower; the vine-aresser ; the 
proprietor of an estate ; the careful shepherd ; the just master ; 
the kind father ; the splendid bridegroom ; the potent noble- 
man ; the heir of a kingdom ; and me king upon his tfa^one 
of glory judging the miole world of manland. A striking 
contrast hence arises between the simplicity of the descrip- 
tions and dignity of the speaker. 

A further material circumstance which characterizes the 
parables of Christ is, that he spake them just as occasions 
were offered ; in the ordinary course of his conversation and 
instruction ; privately as well' as publicly ; to his own dis- 
cinles; to the multitude; and to the Pharisees and chief 
rulers. An accidental question or unexpected event appears 
to have been the occasion of some of them. For instance, 
that of the good Samaritan, when he was asked, ^ Who is 
my neighbour V that of the rich man, whose ground brought 
forth plentifully, when he was desired to determine a suit 
concerning an estate ; that of the barren fig tree, when he 
was told of the Galilaeans whom Pilate had massacred ; that 
of a certain man who made a great supper, when he was 
present at a splendid entertainment ; and mose of the careful 
shepherd, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, and the 
inhuman rich Jew, when a great number of publicans and 
sinners, and of Pharisees and Scribes, happened to be present, 
and the latter murmured against him, and insulted him. No 
man. except Jesus, ever did speak in parables, unpremedi- 
tated, and on various occasions. No man is now capable of 
conveying instruction in like manner. No instructor can 
ever presume to be equal to him, nor so much as to imitate 
or resemble him. 

Again: the parables of our Lord were admirably adapted 
to the time when, the place in which, and the persons to 
whom, they were delivered ; while they were also fitted for 
the general instruction of mankind in ^i ages. These com- 
positions of Christ were likewise all original. Dr. Lightfoot 
and others have shown that Jesus often borrowed proverbs 
and phrases from the Jews. But an inspired teacher would 
not surely propose whole parablea^ that were in common use, 
for his .own. Nor does it appear tiiat any body used the 
parables of Christ before his .time ; for those which are 
alleged out of the Talmudical or other Jewish writers were 
all penned some ages after his birth. For instance, the para- 
ble of the householder and the labourers,' which is extant 
in the Jerusalem Gemara, was written an siee and a half at 
least after the destruction of the temple. E is more proba- 
ble, therefore, that it was written in imitation of Christ, than 
borrowed from any ancient tradition. The same may be 
said of many others ; as Matt xviii. 17. out of the booK of 
Musar; and of another parable like that. Matt. xxv. 1. of the 
ten virgins.' 

If Jesus had borrowed whole parables, or discourses, it 
would scarcely have been remarked so often, that he spake 
M one who had authority, and not as the Scribes; nor would 
the extraordinary wisdom of his instructions have so much 
astonished his auditors. Further ; the Scribes and Pharisees 
would have been glad to have exposed him, by proclaiming 
to the people that he was indebted to the Rabbis for what 
gained him the reputation of superior sagacity. This, also, 
would have been a plausible argument to have retorted upon 
him, when he opposed their traditions. 

t Bee WiUdiifl'a, or Sir W. Jonea's Trenalation of the FeUee of Veelinoo. 
nuna. 
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To conclude, it is a singular excelleocy in the G()t> 
parables, that, though they were for the most pan oca>i" 
and wisely adapted by our Saviour to the charactm ^Z 
cumstances of the persons to whom they were onvt - 
addressed, yet they contain most wholesome in8tractiot.i . 
admonitions for all ages of the world, and for eTerT*«!i 
period of his church. Thej are at once exeeUeDtly s^^ 
modated to the comprehensions of the vulgar, and cap^^ 
instructing and delightinjrthe most learned and jodicto^ < 
short, cu/the parables of Christ '^are beauttfol; tbett{ 
delineation of human manners, embcdlished with all ^ 
graces which an unafiTected lovely simplicity of dictic i 
able to bestowr— graces beyond the reacn of the mo&t ^ iG 
rate artifice of composition. But two of the number ska 
among the rest with unrivalled splendoar; and w^ ai 
safely challenge the genius of antiquity to produce, frxi^ 
his stores of elegance and beauty, such specimeDsof pBiln 
unlaboured description, as the parables of the prod^ 
and the good Samaritan.''^ 



SECTION VL 



ON BCRIFTURB PB0VXBB8. 



I. Mature ofProverbt^ — Prevalence of thit iMdctfiut%t 
Han. — ^n. Different kinds of Prwerbt, — ISL T^afmerk 
occurring' in the JVew Teetament, how to be inter^mel 

I. Thx inhabitants of Palestine, in common lii ck 
oriental nations, were much in the use of pRomB&,« At- 
tached aphorisms ; that is, concise and sententioas ocs.2 
savings, founded on a close observance of men aod nasM. 

This method of instruction is of very remote aati^dy.^ 
was adopted bv those who, by genius and reflerti(£,ii£t* 
cised in the school of experience, had accomQiikdi tti 
of knowledge, which thejr were desirous of ftdacbj; l*j 
the most compendious form, and compriBing, cl a ^ 
maxims, such observations as they apprehended uiWb-^ 
essential to human happiness. Proveroial expre&siojsia 
peculiarly adapted to a rude state of society, and mort tUi 
to produce effect than any other: for they proftssec ii 
dispute, but to command,-*not to persuade, but to cu^{ 
they conducted men, not by circuitous argameot,bat ifiiM 
immediately to the approbation and practice of iDtepr, ui 
virtue. That this kind of instruction, however, am '^^< i 
altogether destitute of attraction, and lest it should hft 
by an appearance of harahness and severity, tbetM 
of mankind added to their precepts the graces of hsnatj 
and decorated them with metaphors, compariso&g, aliud 
and other embellishments of style. 

Proverbial instruction was a favourite style of composd 
among the Jews, which continued to Hbe latest ag^es of .m 
literature ; and obtained among them the appelkdoti ak 
tihalim^ or parables, partly because it consisfa^d of pioM 
strictly so called (the nature of which has been disciL^I 
the preceding section"), and partly because it poss«»^^ 
common force and autnority over the minds of the aJrd 
The proverbs of the Old Testament are classed bj Bd 
Lowtn among the didactic poetry of the Hebrews^ oi «» 
many specimens are extant, particularly the book of ^^ 
composed by Solomon, of which an account is ^t^s 
subsequent part of this work.^ llie royal sageitas./! 
of his proverbs, himself explained the priDci|«l excei'" 
of this form of composition ; exhibiting at once a mi 
definition of a provein, and a very happy specimeQ d 
he describes : 

Apples of gold in a net-work of ettver 

Is a word seasonablj spoken. Prov. zxt. 11 

Thus intimating, that grave and profound sentiments 
be set off by a smooth and well-tamed phraseolosj; ^ 
appearance 'of the most beautiful and exquisitelv'^vi^ 
fruit, or the imitation of it, perhaps, in the most prt^ 
materials, is improved by the circumstance of its shinn^i 
through a veil) through the reticulations of a silr^r ^< 
ex(|ui8itely carved. In the above-cited pass^ h^ >^' 
insmuates, that it is not merely a neat turn and poii$ii£i^< 

4 Dr. Gray's Delineation of the Parables, pp. 19. 21. (Rfinbwt- 
8vo.) Monlhlj Review, 0. 8. vol. hril. p. 196. Wakefield's InicrPsJ^ 
of Christianity, p. 36. Simpson's Inlemsl and Presumpiire li^Usa 
Christianity, pp. 403—422. 

- Vol. n. pp.df5-ai7. 
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by which proTeibe must he recommended : hut that truth 
If acquires additional beau^ when partially discovered 
ugh the veil of elegant fiction and imagery. 

T*he first excellence of a proverb is Breviiy^^ without 
cK it can retain neither its name nor its nature. The dis- 
nnatinff sentiment should be expressed in a few words, 

exceeding ten or at most twelve words, otherwise it is 
longer a uroverb, but a declamation ; and it should force 
If upon uie mind by a single effort, not by a tedious 
cess. Accordingly, the language must be strong and 
densed, rather omitting some circumstances which may 
ear necessary, than admitting any thing superfluous, 
race himself msists on this as one oi the express rules of 
tctic poetry, and has assigned the reason on which it is 
ided: 

SbDrt b« the precept, which with ease is gained 
Bj docile minds, and faithfully retained.* 

>mon expresses the same sentiment in his own parabolic 

inex: 

The words of the wise are like goads, 

And like nails that are firmly fixed. Eccles. Jdl 11. 

it is, they instantaneously Stimulate or affect the mind; 
r p>enetrate deeply and are firmly retained. Even the 
curity, which is generally attendant on excessive brevity, 
its use ; as it sharpens the understanding, keeps alive 
attention, and exercises the genius by ue labour of 
estigation, while no small gratification results from the 
iiisition of knowledge by our own efforts. 
!. Another excellence, essential to a proverb, is Ekgqnce / 
ich is neither inconsistent with brevity, nor with some 
jee of obscurity. Elegance in this coimection respects 
sentiment, the imagery, and the diction ; and those pro- 
bs, which are the plainest, most obvious, and simple, or 
ich contain nothing remarkable either in sentiment or 
le, are not to be considered as destitute of their peculiar 
^nce, if they possess only brevity, and that neat, compact 
in, and roundness of period, which alone are suiSicient to 
istitute a proverb. Examples of this kind occur in the 
xim of David, recorded in 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. and in that of 
lomon, Prov. x. 13.' 

I. Proverbs are divided into two classes, viz. 1. Entire 
fTBNCKs ; and, 2. Proverbial Phrases, which by common 
ige are admitted into a sentence. 

. Examples of Entire Provxbbial Sxvtxhcks occur in Gen. 
9. «nd xxii. 14. 1 Sam. x. 12. and xxiv. 13. 2 Sam. v. 8. And 
18. Ezek. xvL 44. and xviii. 2. Luke iv.23. John iv.37.and 
eter iL 22. ; in which passages the inspired writers expressly 
e the sentences to have passed into proverbs. 
!. Examples of pBovxaaiAt Pbkasbb, which, indeed, cannot 
correctly termed proverbs, but which have acquired their form 
1 use, are to befoondin Deut. xxv. 4. 1 Kings xx. 11.2 Chron. 
\ 9. Job vi. 6. xiv. 19. and xxvilL 18. Psal. xlii. 7. and Ixu. 9. 
this description abo is that beautiful andmemorable sentence, 

S FEAB 0» THX I.OaD IS THX BXeiKWIire OF WISDOM, Psal. 

10., which is repeated in Prov. i. 7. ix. 10. and in Job xxviiL 
The book of Proverbs likewise contains very many similar 
tences ; firom fwv*"g whidi it may aufiice to refer to Prov. i. 
32, iii. 12. vi. 6. 27. x. 6. 13. 19. 26. xi. 16. 22. 27. xii. 11. 16. 
2. 33. xviL 1. 10. 19. 28. xix. 2. 24. xx. 4. 11. 14. 21. 26. 
L 6. 13. XXV. 11. 16. 27. xxvl 4. 10, 11. 14. 17. 28. xxvii. 6, 
. 10. 14. 17.22. xxviiL 21. 8o m the book of EccUtiattet, 
1 15. 18. iv. 6. 12. V. 2. 6.8, 9, 10. vi. 9. viL 17. ix. 4. 18. x. 
. 8. 16. 19, 20. xL 3, 4. 6, 7. xii. 12. And m the Prephett, 
xiii. 23. ^^iii 28. Ezek. viL 6. Micah vii. 5, 6. Habak. ii. 6. 
L ii 1 0, dec. And likewise in die AVv Tettamentj as in Matt 
3—15. vL3.21.34. viL 2. 5. 16. ix. 12. 16. x.10.22.24.26. 
34. xiu. 12. 57. xv. 14. xxiii. 24. xxiv, 28. Mark ix. 60. 
le ix. 62. xiL 48. xxiiL 91. Acts ix. 5. xx. 36. 1 Cor. v. 6. 
2. XV. 33. 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7. 2 Thess. iii. 10. Tit L 16. 
D. The Proveibs occurring in the New Testament are to 
tolained, partly by the am of similar passages firom the 
( Testament, and partly from the ancient wntinga of the 
p, especially from the Talmud; whence it appears how 

'The brevity of this kind of eomposUioii," aavs an elegant critic of 
pat times, " and the condensing ofmuch thought Into a small compass, 
rs it more sententlons, more sage, and ezpressiTO : as In a small 
the whole power of Tegetatlon, which is to produce a tree, is con- 
. Ami if any writer should amplify the sentence, it would no longer 
i proverb, but a declamation." Dbkririds Pbalbrbus, ni^* ^/tnvums, 

in of Poetry, by Francis, Terse 4fiB. . ^ .-. 

Uwth, Prsfect zziT. pp. 312-dl& (edit 176?), or toL iL pp. 10-173. 
1^. Orsgory's tianj!atlon. 



much tiiey were in use among that people, and Uial tksy 
were applied by Christ and his apostles, agreeably to com- 
mon usage. The proverbs, contained in the Old and New 
Testaments, are collected and illustrated by Drusius, and 
Andreas Schottus ; whose works are comprised in the ninth 
volume of the Critici Sacri, and also by Joachim Zehner, 
who has elucidated them by parallel passages from the 
fathers as well as from the heathen writers, in a treatise pub- 
lished atLeipsic in 1601. The proverbs which are found in 
the New Testament have been illustrated by Vorstius^ and 
Viser,* as well as by Lightfoot and Schoetgenius in their 
HortB Hebraicm ei Ihhnudiem^ and by Buxtorf m his Lexicon 
Chaldmeum Ddmudieum d RtMnfiieums firom which last* 
mentioned works Rosenmaller, Kuindel, Dr. Whitby, Dr. 
A. Clarke, and other commentators, both British and foreigi^ 
have derived &eir illustrations of the Jewish parables Sua 
proverbs. 



SECTION vn. 

CXmCLUDDIO 0B8BKVAT10RS ON THE nOURATIVX LAHeUAtfE (W 

SCUPTURX. 

L Sffnecdaehej-^IL Irony. — TCL Hyperbole.'^Vf , Paronomano, 

Besides the figures already discussed, and the right un- 
derstanding of which is of the greatest importance for ascer- 
tainiuff the sense of Scripture, Glassius, and other writerSf 
who have treated expressly on the tropes and figures of the 
Sacred Writings, have enumerated a great vanety of other 
figures which are to be found in them. As, however, many 
of these are merely rhetorical ; and though they are admira- 
bly csdculated to show how vastly superior the inspired 
volume is to all the productions of the human mind, for the 
beauty and sublimity of its compositions ; yet as it would 
lead us into too wide a field of discussion, were we' to iiH 
troduoe such figures at length, our attention must be directed 
to a few of those prtneipafjlgurea which have not been men- 
tioned in the preceding pages. 

The most important of these figures, which remain to be 
noticed, are, 1* Synecdoche; 2. Irony; 3. the Hyperbole; 
and, 4. the Paronomasia. 

I. Syneedoehe, 

A Synecdoche is a trope in which, 1. The whole is put for 
a part ; 3. A part is put for the whole ; 3. A certain number 
for an uncertain one ; 4. A general name for a particular onis ; 
and, 4. Special words for general ones. A very few ex* 
amples wul sufice to illustrate this figure. 

1. The wh»le m wmcHmee put fir a part. 

As, the tDorld for the Roman empire, which is but a small though venr 
remarkable part of the world, in Acta juiv. 6. and Rev. iii. 10. The worbl 
for the earth, which is a Dart of it, 2 Pet iii. 6. Rom. 1. 8. 1 John ▼. 19. Thus 
the whole person is pol /or a part, as man for the eoul, Luke zvi. 23. where 
the rich man Abraham, and Lazarus, are reaiiectively put for their souls ; 
man, for the bodp, John xiz. 42. zz. 2. 13. with Luke zziv. 3.. in which 
paaaagea Jesus is put for his dead Iwdy. THme for a parr of time, as Dan. 
u. 4. which simpi/ meana, we wish you a long life and reian. Oen. xwil 19. 
where the worda everlasting covenant denote while the Jewiah policy 
aub^fltB. that is, until Messiah come. (Oen. zliz. 10.)— See also Exod. zxL 9, 
where tne expression for ever meana the vear of jubilee. 

To this class of Synecdoche may be referred those instances, in which 
the plural number is sometimes put for the oingutar : as the mountains 
of Ararat (Oen. viil. i.\ which term misht refer to the bi-topped form of 
that mountainous range. The cities where Lot dwelt, Oen. jdz. 29.; tbs 
sides of the house, Amos vi. 10. ; the sides of the ship, Jonsh i. 6. ; the ass 
and foal, on which Jesus Christ was sel, Bfatt xzi. 7. compared with Zech. 
iz. 9. ; the prophetSL Bfark i. 2. John vi. 46. Acts xiii. 40. : in all which 

S laces only one of those things or persons mentioned is to be understooiL 
o, children is put for child, Oen. zxi. 7. ; so daughtera and sons' daughters^ 
Oen. zlvi. 7., when Jacob had but one daughter (verse 16.) and one grand* 
daughter, (verae 17.) Bo the sons of Dan (verse S3.X when he had but one. 
8o the cities of Oilead are mentioned in Judg. zii. 7. ; whereas Jephthah 
was buried in one city in that region. In like manner, by the sons of Je- 
hoiada is intended only Zechariah, 2 Chron. zziv. 25^ compared with 
verses 20. and 21. ; and our Saviour speaks of himself to the plural num. 
ber, John iii. 11. 

S. Sometimet the part fir the whole. 

Thus In Gen. 1. 6. a 13. 19. 23. 31. the evening and morning^ being the 
principal parts of the day, are i>ut for the entire day. So the eout oompr*. 
nends the entire man, Acts zzvii. 37. See similar ezpressions hi Gen. JoL fi. 
zvil. 14. Ezod. zii. 19. Lev. iv. 2. Psal. iii. 2. zl. I. xxv. 13. Isa. Iviil. 6. 
Ezek. xvitl. 4. Acta it 41, Ac. 

« Vorsdus's Dtathba de Adagiis Nov! Tertamenti is printed ia Crenius's 
Fasciculus Tertius Opusculorum qum ad Htstoriam et rhilologiam Sacnm 
spectant 18mo. BoUerdam, pp. 475—676. ; and also in Fischer's seeantf 
edition of Lensden, De Dilectis N. T. (8vo. Lipsia), pp. 168—268: 

• VIser, Hermsneotiea Ssera Nov! T es ts menti , pan U sect iz. 6at». SL pa, 
19a— 110. 
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6oy th0 unguiar number is sometiniM pat for the pUiraL 

This chieflj takes place when the Scriptures speak of the maHitade col* 
ectivehr, or of an entire species. Thus in Gen. ill. 6. free in the Hebrew 
la put wr trwa. Ezod. ziv. 17. (Heb.) / wiU get me honour upon Pharaoh 
and tmon ail hit hott. upon hi» eharioto, and upon ku honemen, that is, 
the whole multitude or his chariots which are enumerated in verse 7. So 
In Exod. XT. 1. 21. the horee and hie rider Te put coUectively for the horses 
and horsemen who were in the ^jptian army. So the Hivite, Conaaniie, 
and muiU, Ezod. zziii. 23., the os and the ass, Isa. L 8., the etork, the turtle, 
the eranet the etDtUloWt Jer. Tlii. 7., the p<Umer-iporm, Joel i. 4.| sfreel, 
ReT. zxi. 21., are respectively put for the Hiviies, oxen, storks, Ac. Ac. 
It is proper to remark, that in very msny instances the learned and pious 
tranalators of our authorised version have justly rendered the siugolar 
words in the plural number where the sense evidently required it 

3. Very frequently a certain or definite number m put fir 
an uncertain and indefinite number. 

Thus we find double for much or sufficient, m Isa. xL 2. ixi 7. Jer. xvi. 18. 
SCech. ix. 12. Rev. xviil. 6. TVn'ce for several times, in Psal Udi. 11. Five 
Ibr a few, 1 Cor. xiv. 19., in which verse ten thoueand are put for many. 
Ten for man^, Oen. xxi. 7. and 1 Sam. i. 8. But most frequently we have 
oeven for an indefinite number. See Gen. iv. 16. Lev. xxvi. 18. 21. 21. 28. 
Ruth iv. 15. 1 Sam. ii. 6. PsaL cxix. 164. Frov. xxiv. 16. xxvi. 25. Isa. iv. 1. 
Jer. XV. 9. Ezek. xxxix. 9. 12. Zech. ill. 9. Matt. xii. 45. Orte hundred for 
many, hidefinitely, in EccL vi. 3. viii. 12. Prov. xvU. 10. Matt xix. 29. Luk6 
viii. 8. A thoueand for a gr«&t many, Exod. xx. 6. xxxiv. 7. Deut 1. 11. 
18am. xviii. 7. Psal. cxix. 72. Ten thoueand for an immense number, 
1 Sam. xviii. 7. Pskl. iii. 6. ; and ten thoueand thoueand for a countless host, 
hi Num. X. 36. (Heb.) Dan. vii. 10. Rev. v. 11., 4kc. 

4. A general name is pat for a particular one, 

As in Mark xvi. 15. where erery creature means aU mankind; wefieeh 
also does in Gen. vi. 12. Psal. cxlv. 21. Isa. xL 6, 6. Ixvi. 23. Matt xxiv. 22. 
Luke iii. 6. and Rom. iii. 20. 

6. Sometimee epecial worcb or particular namee are put fir 
aueh ae are general: 

Thus Jehovah is, in PsaL iM, 9., s^d to break the bow, and cut the epear 
m eunder, and to burn the chariot in the fire : that is, God destroys aU the 
weapons of war, and blesses the world with peace. Afain^ In Dan. xii. 2., 
we read. Many of them t?uit eleep in the duet of the earth ehall awake ; 
eome to everlaattng Hfe, and eome to ehame and everlaeting contempt. 
Here fitany is put for all. So man, generally, is put for all mankind, both 
male and female, PsaL i. 1. Mark xvL 16. Numerous similar passages 
might be adduced. So, father is put for any anceelor, Psal. xxH. 4. xtiv. 1. 
cvi 6. Father for granMother, 29am. ix. 7. Dan. v. 11. Mother for grand' 
mother, 1 Kings xv. 10. 13. compared with verses 2. 8. Brother for Atusman, 
Gen. xiii. a and xiv. 14. with Oen. xiL 5. Matt xii. 46. John vit 3. 5. In the 
same uuinoer, eon is put for any of the posterity : thus Laban is said to be 
Nahor's son, in Gen. xxix. 5., when he was the son of Bethuel, and grand- 
son or nephew of Nahor. Compare Gen. xxii. 20. S3, with xxiv. 99. So 
Rebelcah is called Abraham's brother's daughter. Oen. xxiv. 48. Father 
and mother intend aU superiors, Exod. xx. 12. In like manner the Greeks, 
who are the most eminent of the heathen nations are put for the whole 
Gentile world, in Rom. i. 16. Gal. SU. 28. and CoL iii. 11. So bread denotes 
all the necessaries of life, in Mait vi. 11. and numerous other places. The 
feUherleeennd widowe are put for any who are in distress or adfiction, Isa. 
1. 17. 23. James i. 27.. Ac 

n. Irony, 

Ab Iront is a fiffare, in which we speak one thioff and de- 
sign another, in oroer to give the greater force and ▼enemenoe 
to our meaning. An irony is aistinffuished from the real 
sentiments of Uie speaker or writer. By the accent, the air, 
ihe extravagance of the praise, the character of the person, 
or the nature of the discourse. 

Veiy numerous instances of irony are to he found in the Scrip- 
ture, which might be produced ; but the following will suffice to 
show the nature of this figure. 

Thus, the prophet Elijah speaks in irony to the priests of Baal— Oy 
aloud ; for heie a Ood : either he ie talking, orheie pursuing, or heie in 
ajoumey, or peradventure he eleepeth, anamuet be awaked (1 Kings xviii. 
77.) So the prophet Micah bids Ahal) go to battle sgainst Ramoth-Gilead 
and proeper. (1 Kings xxii. 18.) We meet with an irony hi Job xii. 2. No 
doubt but ye are the people, and wiedom ehall die with you. TbiA well- 
known nasssge in Eccles. xi. 9. may also be considered as an irony : Re- 
joice, young man, in thy youth ; and let thine heart cheer thee in the 
daye of thy youth, and walk tn the way of thine heart and in the eight of 
thine eyes. Nay. the Almighty himself appears to speak Ironically in Qen. 
Iii. 22. : And the Lord God eaid. Behold the man ie become ae one qfue, to 
know good and evil ; and also in Judges x. 14. Qo and cry unto the gode 
which ye have choeen ; let them deliver you in the time of your tribulation. 
And in the same manner we may apprehend Christ's rebuke to the Jewish 
doctors, when he says (Mark vii. 9.), Full well ye reject the commandment 
(if Ood, thi^tye may keep your own tradition; where, by the word x«.\«€, 
which ourVan8latorsrenaer/u2; well. It Is evident that our Saviour intends 
quite the contrary of what his language seems to import Saint Paul also 
has a fine example of irony in 1 Cor. iv. 8. Now ye arefuU, now ye are 
rich, ye have reigned ae kinge without ue ; and I would to Ood ye did reign, 
that we aleo might reign with you. 

Under this figure we may include the Sarcasm, which may 
be defined to be an irony in its superlatiTB keenness and as- 
perity. As an instance of this kind, we may consider the 
soldier's speech to our Lord ; when, after they had arrayed 
him in mock majesty, they bowed the knee before him, and 



said, Httil^ Sing of ihe Jeios. (Matt. xxriL S9.) So, ago. 
while our Redeemer was suspended on the cxxws, there ve? 
some who thus derided him. Let Christy the King of hrr^ 
descend now from the cron, that tve may$et and beUeet, (Mazk 
XT. 33.) 

III. Hyperbole, 

This figure, in its repi8Bentati<Ki of thinffs or objects, efts 
magnifies or oiminishes them beyond or below their pn^ 
limits : it is common in all languages, and is of firequeffiac 
currence in the Scripture. 

Thus, things, which aie veiy lofty, are maid to reach vp u 
heaven. Deut. L S8. ix. 1. PsaL cviL 26. &o, things whicke 
beyond the reach or capacity of man, are Mod to be in heavei..a 
the deep, or beyond the tea, Dent xxx. 13. Rom. x. 6, 7. So,i 
great quantity or number is commonly expreflsed by the toidtf 
the eea, the duet of the earth, and the stare of heaven, G« 
xiii. 16. xii. 49. Judges vii 12. 1 Sam. xiiL 5. 1 Kings h. Si 
3 Chron. L 9. Jer. xv. 8. Heb. xL 13. In like mamier, weioKC 
in Num. xiiL 33. with smaller than grasshoppers^ to desotf a- 
treme diszinutiTeness r 3 Sam. L 33. swifter than eagut. » 
intimate extreme oeieiity. Judges ▼. 4. the earth trtmilti 
verM 5. the mountains melted. 1 Kings L 40. the eaitfa mi. 
Psal. yi. 6. 1 make my bed to sisim. PsaL cxix. 136. rivrrt d 
tears run down mine eyes. 8o we read of angels' fied, Pal 
IxxviiL 36. The face of an afu^el, in Acts tL 15.; tie tvnpte 
of an angeU in 1 Cor. xiii. 1. See also CvaL i. & ud h. 14 
ia Ezek. xxL 6. we read, Sigh with the breaking of thy leim^ 
that is, most deeply. So in Luke xix. 40. we read ttuttWitmer 
•mould cry out, and in verse 44. They shall not leave ia thee «r 
stone upon another / that is, there shall be « total detobtka.' 

lY. Ptmmomasia, 

pABONOBfASiA is the name given to an expresnoa, vM 
contains two words, that are purposely choeen, so that Aft 
may resemble each other in sound, while tliey may (fiffer m 
sense. It is a very favourite figure of rhetoric amoef ^ 
Hebrews, and is common among the oriental langiass b 
seneral. Paronomasia differs from our rhyme, inasme:* a 
me words which constitute it do not neceBsaiily stand « ^ 
end of parallelisms or stiophes, but may he placed tcHi^bs 
in any part of a sentence, and are found in proee as vVJ a 
in poetry. Professor Stuart^ has given nomerous exampl? 
of tKis figure in the Old Testsmsst, which the limits of ^ 
work do not permit us to insert. The paronomase ate 
occurs very irequently in the New Testamenty especialiy a 
the writings of Saint Paul, where it seems to be sompiiaa 
unpremeditated, and sometimes to be die result of desigt a 
the part of the writer. Professor Winer, to whom w€ e* 
indebted for this paragraph, divides ihe paronomasia inta rr 
kinds, via. : — 

1. fFhere words of a like sound are employed m the tea 
sentence, without regard to their sense. 



In Rom.!. 29. we have «-epvit»| W9¥tifim-~^i»vi9, ^ivvz—SL 

ny»^t99vTi^ — Luke xxi. U. Kai xi^«i »«( xo<#tei frvvTSi. TbesehniEP^ 
of paronooMsia cannot be equrralently ezpreaaed in B» yit*fc 

In order to form a paroaoauuSa of this Und, onosuaTwonte or temi 
words are sometimes employed: aslnQal. v.T. irt ti»H»» — ^;i 9>*ir^t;t. 

2. fFhere the words are not only the same in oound, but then 
is also a resemblance or antithesis in the sense. Thorn : 

GaL IT. 17. ZqX«w9>iy v^«C. . . .(m avTOv^ ^«X«vrfl. — Tftey flUUCCt 

AFPBCT you,.,, that ye might [bulodslt] t^eet them; that is, t^^^ 
nesUy desire to draw you over to their paity,-^that yon may be {k*'-M'* 
iheir interests. 

Rom. T. 19. *Qew»f itm ms •■•«•«•«{ ra* Sm mwipmwa^ ^»f^^ 

KarfrrsSifrsi' e? s-eXX,oi, owtm %tn «i« t«( uaraxtf $: — As by 

DisoBBDtBNCB many [or multitudes] were made einners, eotythe 
of one ehaU many [or multitudes] be made ligjaeoua. 

Other instaDces of this kind of paronmnasia occur in Phil, iii . 2, 3. 2 C c 
iv. a 2 Cor. ▼. 4. 2Thess. iii. 11. PhUem 10. 2D. Acta TiU. 2a 1 Cor e. ' 
▼i. 2. jd. 29. 31. 2 Cor. z. 2. (Or.) 



(«->• 



same 
dead. 



In this manner a paronomada ia sometimes fonaed by repestar ' 
ime word in a (Afferent sense : as in Matt viii. 22. Let the obad k^rp^^z 
lad. See the proper import of this passaga explained in pe^ 3S6L tm^ 
Sftmilar instances of paronomasia occur in the Greek Apocryphal vr^ 5 

of the Old Testament Compare particularly Dan. jdiL 51, 65.* 

^^ 

t Olaasii PhiL Sacr. torn. ii. pp. 66^ 6S. 897<-91S. 1MS~I27S. 1X3-13 
Turretin. de Interp. S. B. p. VOb. 

• Stuart's Hebrew Grammar, pp. 336, 337. (first edH.) 

• Wlner*s Greek Chwnmar of the NewTeatament, pp. lei, 1€B. <Ar dem 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THX INTERPRETATION OV THE POETICAL PARTS OP SCRIPTURE. 

A. iarge PvHUn •/ the Old Testament praved to be poetical f^CvititfatiaH of Poetry by the Hebrewt.'—TL The SenienHmu 
I'aralleiitm, the grand CharaeterUtie of Hebrew Poetry.-^Ito Origin and VarieHeo.—l. Parallel Lineo gradaHonal t-^ 
a. Parallel Lineo antithetie i— 3. Parallel Uneo conetrueHve /— 4. Parallel Linee introverted— m. The poeHcal Dialect not 
confined to the Old TeotamefUr-^Beaoono for expecting to find it in the JV>w TeBtament.r—ProofM of the Exittence of the 
poetical Dialect there s — 1. From oimple and direct Qitotationo of ringle Paoiageo from the poetical Partt of the Old Teo» 
tament; — 2. From Quotationa of dijfereni Patoagea, combined into one connected Wholes — 3. And from Quotationa mingled 



' *- -trtif cT^»» A»ncM 9j MMcui-cv jrocfry,-^L, jrrmpnenc iroetry /— ». nnegiac JToetry g — o. Jjtaacnc r-oevry ;— ». i^yne 
Po^ry /— 6. The Idyl, — 6. Dramatic Poetry , — 7. Acroatie or Alphabetical Poetryi'—YJL General Obaervationa for better 
vneJeratanding the Compoaitiona of the Sacred Poeta. 



I. It Ib obvious to the most cuisoiy reader of the Holy 
cri]»toTes9 that among the books of Uie Old Testament there 
I such an apparent dLversity in style, as sufficiently discovers 
'hicli of them are to be considered as poetical, and which 
re to be regarded as prose compositions. While the histo- 
cal books and legislatiye writings of Moses are evidently 
rosaic in their composition, the book of Job, the Psalms of 
)avid, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiab» 
great part of the prophetic writings, and several passages 
ccasionally scattered through the historical books, oear the 
lost plain and distinguishing marks of poetical writing^ We | 
an have no reason to doubt that these were originally writ- 1 
m in verse, or in some kind of measured numbers; though, 
8 the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew language is now 
wt, we can only veiy imp^eetly ascertain toe nature of the 
lebrew verse. 

From the manner, however, in which Josephus, Origen, 
nd Jerome have spoken of the Hebrew poetry, it should 
eem that in llieir time its beautj and rules were well known, 
osephus repeatedly affirms^ that the songs composed by 
loses are in heroic verse, and diat David composed severd 
arts of verses and songs, odes and hymns, m honour of 
rod : some of which wcte in trimeters or verses of three 
letrical feet, and others in pentan^^ters or verses of five me- 
ical feet. Origen and Eusebius are said to have espoused 
le same notion: and Jerome, probably influenced oy the 
lanner in which he found the poetical narts of the Ola Tes- 
unent exhibited in the manuscripts of the Septuagint version, 
mcied that he perceived iambic, alcaic, and sapphic verses 
I the Psalms, similar to those occurring in the works of 
indar and Horace : hexameters and pentameters in the songs 
f Deuteronomy and Isaiah, the book of Job, and those of 
iolomon ; and sapphic verses in the Lamentations of Jere- 
liah.' Among modem writers, the nature and genius of 
lebrew poetir have been warmly contested \* butoy no one 
av9 these suDjects been illustrated with more elegance and 
iility than by the eminently learned Bishop of London, Dr. 
obert Lowth. In the third of his justly admired Lectures 
1 Hebrew Poetry,' he has collected much and very valuable 

• In Ulufltratioii of thlB remark, we majr meatkm the eong of Moees it 
e Red Sea (Ezod. zv.) ; the prophecy of Balaam (Num. judir 18—24.) ; 
e BOOK of Deborah and Barak. (Judg. ▼.) Nor la it improbable (uat the 
ook (J' the Wara of the Lord (Num. zzl. 14A and the Book qf Jaaher 
i>ih. JL 13. 2 Sam. i. l&X were written in poettc measure. 

• AnUq. Jud. lib. U. c. 16. § 4. lib. iv. c. a $ 44. and Ub. vli. c. 12. $3. 

■ Hieronymi Prsfat in Chronic. Epfst 136. ad Paul. Urb. et Epiet. ad 
luitu. Comment in Ezek. e. 30. 

• Carpxov (Introd ad Ubroa Canonlcoe VeL Test, pan ii. ptf. 29^ 29.) has 
ten a list of ancient ind modem writers who have treated on Hebrew 
wtxj : and in pp. 2—^27. he has noticed the various discordant opinions on 
is topic. Tlie hypocheds oi" BislKip Hare on Hebrew metre was refuted 
' Bishop Lowth si the end of his lectures, and also in his " Lai^^er (Ton- 
tatton," publiahed in 1766^ in 8vo. in answer to Dr. Edwards's Latm Letter 
defence of Hare's sTstem, published in the preceding year. The general 
linion of the leamea world has coincided with the anramenls of Lowth. 

■ The first edition of these Lectures appeared in 1763, in 4to., under the 
le of " De Sacra Podai Hebreorum Prselectiones Academics :" a second 
lition was printed bv Bishop Lowth in 1763, in two Tolomes, octavo ; the 
leond volume, consisting of additions made by the celebrated Professor 
ichaeHs, who had reprinted the Praelectiones at G^Jttingen. Several sub- 
iquent editions have issued from the Clarendon press: particularly a 
sauUful one in 1821, including (besides the additions or Michaella) the 
inher observations of Roeenmlller (whose edition appeared at Leipsic in 
ll&X Riehter, and Weiss. In 1787, Dr. Qeorge Gregory printed his excel- 
at English translation of Bishop Lowth's Lectures^ in two octavo volumes, 
ith some very important addioonal notes ; which was reprinted in 1816. 

1 1767 M. Herder published at Leipde two octavo volumes Oft the Spirit \ 
^ Habrtm Poetry, (hm which * setocdon wis timnslatod and published In 1 



information concerning the much litigated question, respecting 
the nature of Hebrew metre ; but many of his arguments are 
successfully controverted bv Bishop Jebb, in his Sacred Lite- 
rature ;^ to which work, and to Bishop Lowth's Lectures, the 
reader is necessarily referred, as the discussion of this very 
difficult question would extend this chapter to an inordinate 
length. The construction, characteristics, and different kinds 
<k Hebrew Poetry, including also the poetical style of the 
New Testament, are the subjects now to be considered : and 
our account of them is chiefly abridged from the Lectures of 
Bishop Lowth, and from his preliminary dissertation prefixed 
to his version of the prophet Isaiah, together with Bishop 
Jebb's elegant and instructive volume above cited. 

The peculiar excellence of tiie Hebrew Poetry will a]^ 
]>ear when we consider that its origin and earliest applica- 
tion have been clearly traced to the service of religion. To 
celebrate in hymns and songs the praises of Jehov^ — ^to de- 
corate the worship of the Most High with all the charms and 
graces of harmony— -to give force and energy to the devout 
aflfectioufr— was the sublime employment of the sacred muses : 
and it is more than probable, that the very early use of sacred 
music in the public worship of the Hebrews, contributed ncyt 
a littie to the peculiar character of their poetry, and might 
impart to it that appropriate form^ whicn, though chi^y 
adapted to this particular purpose, it nevertheless preserves 
on every other occasion. Li the Old Testament we have 
ample evidence that music and poetry were cultivated from 
the earliest ages among the Heorews. Li the days of tiie 
Judges, mention is maBe of the schools or colleges of the 
prophets ; in which the candidates for the prophetic office^ 
under tiie direction of some superior proohet, oeing altogether 
removed from intercourse with the world, devoted themselves 
entirely to the exercises and study of religion : and ^ough 
the sacred history affords us but little information concerning 
their institutes and discipline, yet it is manifest from 1 Sam* 
X. 6—10. and xix. 20—24., that a principal part of their oc- 
cupation consisted in celebrating the praises of Jehovah, in 
hjmns and poetry, with choral chants accompanied with .v»- 
nous musical instruments. But it was during the reign of 
David that music and joetxy were carried to the greatest per^ 
fection. For the service of^the tabernacle he appointed tour 
thousand Levites, divided into twenty-four coursesi and mar- 
shalled under several leaders, whose sole business it was to 
sing hymns, and to nerform instrumeiital music in the oublic 
worship. Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun were the chief^diieo- 
tors of tne music, and, from the tities of some of the psalms, we 
may also infer that they were excellent composers of hymns 

1801, under the title of Oriental Dialoguea. Both these publications are 
distinguished by that bold criticism, which for, the last AfXj or sixty years 
has characterized too many of those Oerman divines, to whose researches 
hi other respects biblical literature is oo iergtlj indebted. Sir WHIiam 
Jones has a few observations on Hebrew metres to his Poesos A«iatk» 
Comment cap. ii. (Works, vi. pp. 22—59) See also " An Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry, Ancient and Modem. By PMHp Sarchi, LL.D. London, ISM ; " 
the latter portion of the volume, wrhUh treats on modern Hebrew poetry, 
is both curious and interesting. Pfufessor Pareau has also given an sbstraet 
of the most material observationi on Hebrew Poetryi hi his I nstit u tio Inter- 
pretis Veteris Testamenti, pp. tiS— 467. 

• Pp. 4-r22. The title at leogth of this beautifiilly and correctly printed 
work is as follows:— "9acred Literature ; compnshtg a Review of the 
Principles of Composition, laid down by the late Roberi Lowth, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of London, in his Prelections snd Isaiah, and an Application of the 
Principles so reviewed to the Illustration of the New Teatsment. Bf 
John Jebb, A.M. (afterwaids D.D. and Btshop of Umeriok.] Londoi^ 
18a».''8fo. 
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or sacred poenu. In tlie fiist book of Chronicles (ch. xxt.) 
we hsTB an account of the institutions of Darid : which were 
more costly, splendid, and magnificent than any that ever 
obtained in the public service of other nations. 

II. According to Bishop Lowth, there are four principal 
Characteristics of Hbbrkw Poetrt, viz.— I. The aero»- 
tical or alphabetical commencement of lines or stanzas;— 9. 
The adnussion of foreign words and certain particles, which 
seldom occur in prose composition, and which thus form a 
distinct poetical oialect;— 3. Its sententious, figurative, and 
sublime expressions ; and, 4. Parallelism, the nature of which 
is fully illustrated in a subsequent page. But the existence 
9f the first three of these characteristics has been disproved 
by Bishop J ebb ; who observes, that the grand characteristic 
or Hebrew poetry does not appear to belong peculiarly to the 
original language of the Old Testament, as contradistin- 
guished from that of the New. " It is not the acrostical, or 
regularly alphabetical, commencement of lines or stanzas ; 
for this occure but in twelve jvoems of the Old Testament: 
it is not the introduction of foreign words, and of what gram- 
marians call the paragogic or redu&dant particles; for these 
licenses, though frequent, are by no means universal, in the 
poetical books of Scripture ; and they are occasionally ad- 
mitted in passages merely historical aad prosaic : it \a not the 
rhyming termination of Imes ; for no trace of ibis ar^ce is 
discoverable in the alphabetical poems, the lines or stanzas 
of which are defined with infallible precision ; aiid every 
attempt to force it on the text, has been accompanied by the 
most licentious mutilation of Scripture : and finally, this 
grand characteristic is not the adoption of metre, properly so 
called, and analogous to ^e metre of the heathen classics ; 
for ^e efforts of the learned, to discover such metre in any 
one poem of the Hebrews, have universally failed ; and while 
we are morally certain, Uiat even, though it were known and 
employed bj the Jews, while their language was a living 
one, it is qmte beyond recovery in the dead and unpronounce- 
able state of thatianguage ; there are also strong reasons for 
believing, that, even in the most flourishing state of their 
literature, the Hebrew poets never used this declaration. 

^Again, it is most certain, that the proper characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry is not elation, grandeur, or sublimity, either 
of thougnt or diction. In these qualities, indeed, a large 
portion of the poetical Scriptures is not oidy distinguish^, 
but unrivalled : but there are also many compositions in the 
Old Testament, indisputably poetical, whicdi, in thought and 
expression, do not rise above the ordinary tone of just and 
clear conceptions, calmly, yet pointedly delivered.'*^ 

The grand, and, indeed, the sole characteristic of Hebrew 
Poetry, is what Bishop Lowth entitles Parallelism, that is, 
a certain equality, resemblance, or relationship, between the 
members of each period ; so that in two lines, or membere 
of the same perioa, things shall answer to things, and words 
to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind ol rule or mea- 
sure. Such is the general strain of the Hebrew poetry; 
instances of which occur in ahnost every part of me Old 
Testament, particularly in the ninety-sixUi psalm. 

It is in a great measure owing to this form of composition 
that our admirable authorized veraion, though executed in 
nroee, retains so much of a poetical cast; ^r, that veraion 
being strictly word for word after the original, the form and 
order of the original sentences are preserved ; which, by this 
artificial structure, this regular alternation and correspondence 
of parts, makes the ear sensible of a departure from the com- 
mon style and tone of prose. 

Tlie origin of this form of poetical oomposition among the 
Hebrews, Bishop Lowth has satisfactorily deduced from the 
manner in which they were accustomed to sing or chant their 
sacred hymns. They were accompanied with music, and 
were alternately sung by opposite choirs : sometimes one 
choir performed the hymn itself, while the other sang a par- 
Ucular distich, which was regularly interposed at stated inter- 
vals. In this manner we X^am that Moses with the Israelites 
chanted the ode at the Red Sea (Exod. xv. SO, 31.) ; and the 
same order is observable in sone of the nsalms which are 
composed m this form. On some occasions, however, the 
mnsicai performance was differently conducted, one of the 
choirs smginff a single verse to the other, while the other 
constantly added a verse in some respect correspondent. Of 
this the following distich is an example :— 

Sing praises to Jehovab, for he is good, 

Because his mercj endureth for ever. P«al czxztL 1. 



> Bp. Jebb's flMred Uteratnn, pp. 4, 6. 



Which Ezra informs us fiii. 10, 11.) was song by the priest 
and Levites in alternate choirs, '« ader the ordinance of D^Tii 
king of Israel i*^ as indeed may be collected from ^ hamiml 
and thirty-sixth psalm itaelf, in which the latter Teise so? 
by the latter choir forms a perpetual epode. Of the saca 
nature is the song of the women concerning Saul and bv^ 
(I Stun, xviii. 7.) ; and in the very same maDoer doM k^ 
describe the seraphim as chanting the pTBises of JetumU 
*< they cried one to another," that is, alternatety. 

Holy, holy, bolir, Jehovah, Ck>d of hoets! 

The whole earth Is filled with bis gtorjr! lsa.TL3L 

But the fullest example, perhaps, of tills style of compcs- 
tion is to be found in the twenty-fourth pfl»lm, c(Hnpo9»l a 
occasion of the induction of tne ark to Mount Sion: tL 
mode of performing which is particularly illustrated by Bkhocr 
Lowth,' and must have had a most noble and imprest 
effect. ^ 

In determining the length of his lines, Biabop Lowth cod- 
siders onlv that relation and proportion of one verse to a- 
other which arises from the correspondence of tenna,aiid im 
the form of construction, whence results a iby^unas of m 
positions, and a harmony of sentences. From this corns' 
pondence of the verses one with another, arises a eerbii 
relation also between the composition of tiie venes, aod :fae 
composition of the sentences, so that generally periodji m- 
cide with stanzas, members with verses, and pansa {^die 
one with pauses of the other. This correspondeuce is called 
parallelism, the corresponding lines are called panllfl lines, 
and the words or phrases answering one to aBotfae in ibe 
corresponding lines, parallel terms. 

-A^, singio example will illustrate the above defijiitioii ff 
parallelism r—In Luke i. 53, 63. we read. He (God) hakmt 
owm thtm^y frnm thtir mit^ mid txaUed U^ 
RTtt. Bt hath filled the hungry with good thmgt, mdtktfid 
ht hath sent empty away. In this passage the same tti&s ^ 
expressed, viz. that God changes the conditions of m:k 
this same thing n ai«o expressed in corresponding vnjikn 
that represent it m various points of view. Thia iie 
Almighty dianges adveiaky into prosperity, and piwpentt 
into advereity. The words answer to eadi other, tlie ausb 
—those of low deirree; put dovr^— exalted; thehnngirli 
poorV-the nch; filled with good things— sent empty ainr 
Lastly, the things or subjects stated answer to eaehdiff bf i 
contrast sufficiently obvioua; the former (the powerful k 
nch) are depressed ; the latter (the humble and poor) jr 
exalted. '^^ 

The nature of parallelisdi, thus defined and illastntiiB 
sometimes so evident as to strike even a careless leader, d 
sometimes so subtle and obscure as to require coosidenlde 

Sractice, and some familiarity with the ^steio, in (»da ts 
istribute the pauses and develope the diroient membm^ 
the sentences m probable order and connectioD. TIiqs^dkI 
doubt has arisen not only as to what books, but as toiui 
parts of books, are to be accounted poetical. Sometm 
according to Bishop JeW), it is continuous and nnmiied.* 
m the Psalms, Proverbs, and Canticles; sometimes it di> 
racterizes the main body <rf a work with a prosaic introdtt- 
tion and conclusion, as in the book of Job; aometines i: 
predominates throughout a whole book with an occtsm 
mixture of prose, as in most of the prophets; aometiinslbt 
general texture is prose, with an occasional mixmreof rasts. 
as in tiie historical books, and the book of Ecclesiastes. 

This parallelism has hitherto been confined principal]; o 
the poetical books of the Old Testament ; and to them dii^. 
in the first edition of this work, the author had i^tricteda. 
Bishop Jebb, however, has demonstrated that this gnu^ 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry pervades the New TestanKiii 
as well as the Old. 

The poetical parallelism has much variety and maoy gi> 
dations, being sometimes more accurate and manifest, 8oi»> 
times more vague and obscure : it may, hovreTer, on dK 
whole, be said to consist of four species, vis. ParaDel LiM 
Gradationalj* Parallel Lines JtnHthetie^ Parallel Lines ^y 
theticj and Parallel Lines Introverted, 

• Lecture zzrii. Bishop Hordor, In bis tianalatioa of the book ofPa^ 
baa divided them so as to exhibit the consirucUon of those djrioc cor.fi* 
tloDS to the best possible advantage. 

s Bishop Lowth has ranged the diflTerent idods orparaflertsa under (i-« 
classes only, viz. : parallels synonymoiiB, parallels antithetic, and furtSrit 
synthetic. The last two terms, it will be perceired, we hate rrtsiwi sri 
in lieu of parallels aynonymou* we have adopted the term f^raiit.. uMi 

Sadational. Bishop Jebb has assigned aitistoctoiy reasont for (.\^3{ 
e bishop's phrasaology^ According to Lowth, paraflel linei wjvmja^ 
US Ukwc which corre^Kuid one to uathsr bj mrrosiing tbs sum toi^ 
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1. Parallel Limbs Gradational are those in which &e 
scond or responsive clause so diversifies the preceding dauset 
1 seneraUy to rise above it, sometimes bjadescendm? scale 
I the value of the related terms and periods, but in allcases 
ith a marked distinction of meaning. This species of pa- 
illelism is the most frequent of all : it prevails chiefly in the 
lorter poems, in many of the psalms, and very frei^uenthrin 
le prophecies of Isaian. Three or four instances will suffice 
» snow the nature of parallel lines gradational. The first 
cample shall be taken from the first psalm. 

O the happiness of that man 

Who hath not walked in the coonsel of the tmgodty ; 

And hath not stood in the way of sinners : 

And hath not sat in the seat of the scornftiL FsalmLl. 

"The exclamation with which the psahn opens, belongs eqnallj to each 
le cf the succeeding triplet In the triplet itseli; each line consists of 
ree members; and the lines gradnally rise, one above the other, not 
erely in theirjreneral sense, but ^eciaUy throtuhont their correspond* 
g members, li) watt, implies no more thui casual intercourse ; to »tand, 
oser intimacy ; to »U, fixed and permanent connection ; the anintel, the 
tiinary place of meedng. or public resort ; the loay, the select and chosen 
otpath ; the »eaty the habitual and final resting place : the tmgodljft nega- 
rely wicked ; einnen, positively wicked ; iiaaeornfutf scoffers at the very 
ime ornotlon of piety and goodness."' 

The following passages will supply additional examples :— 

Who shall ascend the moimtain of Jehovah 1 
And who shaD stand wittiin his holy place 1 
The clean of hands> and the pure in neait. 

Psalm xxiv. 3^ 4. 

" To ascend marks progress ; to atand, stability and confirmation : the 
ountain of Jehovah, the site of the divine sanctuary ; Ai« holy place, the 
inctuary itself; and* in correspondence with the advance of the two Unes 
hich form the first couplet, there is an advance in the members of the 
lird line : the clean of hand$ ; and the pure in heart : the clean of hands, 
iall ascend the mountain qf Jehovah : the pure in heart, ehaU stand 
ithinhiaholyplaee.*** 

O Jehovah, in thy strength the ktaff shall rejoice ; 
And in Cfay salvation, how greatly shall he exnlt ! 
The desire of his heart thou hast granted him ; 
And the request of his lips thou hast not deni^ 

Psalm xxL 1,2. 

"The gradation of member above member, and line above fine, in each 
Duplet of this stanza, is undeniable : ' salvation' is an advance upon 
iCrength ;' and ' bow greatly shall he exult,' an advance upon ' He ihall 
rjoice:' again. 'the request of the lips^' is something beyond 'the desire 
rthe heart,'— It Is desire brought into act The grantion in the last mem- 
era of the last two lines may not be equally obvious : but it Is by no means 
laa certain : ' thou hast granted :— thou bast not denied :" the negative 
»rm is here much stronger than the positive ; for it is a received canon of 
iblical philology, that verbs of negation, or what amounts to the same thing, 
dverbs of negation prefixed to verbs, have, in such cases, the force or 
spressing the opposite affirmative with peculiar emphasis :— for example, 
he Lord udU not hold him guHtUea who taketh his name in vidn : that is, 

rXLL ASSVRBDLT BOLD BDf OITILTr. Exod. XX. 7." 

The prophetic muse Is no less elegant and correct Isaiah especially 
bounds in beautiful instances of this mode of giadatkA. Thus he aays^ 

Seek ye Jehovah, whUe he may be found 

Call ve upon him, while he is near ; 

Let the wicked forsake his way ; 

And the unrighteous man his thonghta: 

And let him return to Jehovah, and he vritl compasstonate him; 

And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

laa. W. 6, 7. 

** In the first line, men are invitad to seek Jehovah, not knowing where 
e is, and on the bare intelligence that be may he found; in the second 
ne, having found Jehovah, tbev are encouraged to call upon him by the 
Stiurance that he Is nbar. In the third line, the vricked, the posidve, and 
resumptuous sinner is warned to forsake hiM way, his habitual course of 
liquify ; in the fourth line, the tmrighteous, the ne^itively wicked, is called 
» renounce the very thought of ginning. While in the last line, the ap- 
rnpriative and encouraging title oorGod, is substituted for the awful name 
r Jehovah ; and simple eompaaoion is heightened into overjlowing mercy 
ndforgiveneuJ** 

In Isa. li. 1. 4. 7. there is another singularly fine example 

f moral gradation, which is admirably illustrated by Bishop 

ebb,^ to whose ** Sacred Literature" the reader is referred. 

tut excellent as Isaiah confessedly is, he is not unrivalled 

a this kind of composition : the otner prophets contain abun- 

ant examples ; we shall, however, only adduce two instances. 

lie first, which is from Hosea, is exquisitely pathetic, and 

viU speak for itself:— 

How shall I give thee up, O Ephrsim 1 
Abandon thee, O IsraelT 
How shall I make thee as Admah, 
Place thee in the condition of 2^boim7 



lent in different but nearly equivalent terms. But Bp. Jebb proves, from 
3 examination of the bishop's examples, that this definitton does not hold 
xkI : he therefore proposes that o{ cognate par aUela as preferably appU* 
ftble to this kind of parallels. (Sacred Literature, pp. 34---60.) A feamed 
rttic, however, has suggested the term gradational paralleltam, as being 
lost expressive, and also most applicable to the examples adduced by these 
minent prelates. (British Oritic for 1890. vol. xiv. pp. 685, 686.) We have, 
lerefore, adopted tnis term in the present chapter. Bp. Jebb had fhrther 
onsideredthe introverted parallel uatkvarietj of the Hebrew parallelism ; 
ut as the same critic has assixned good reasons for constitiUlng it a diatinet 
taas, we have availed oursdves of his antboxl^, and have aecordlivly 
donted it 

> Bp. Jebb's Sacred Literatnre, p. 41. • IbM. p. 40. 

• Ibid, pp.37, aa «lbidpp.4»-«0. 



Ity haait li tmned upon me ; 
My bowels yearn all together. 
I will not execute the Airy of mine anger: 
I will not return to make destruction of Ephrabn ; 
For God I am, and not man ; 

The Holy One in the midst of thee, although I am Ob frequenter of 
cities. Hosea xi. 8; 9. (Bp. Horsley's Translation.) 

Tlie other passage is from Joel, and is highly animated. 

Uka mighty men shall they rush on ; 
like warriors shall they mount upon the wall ; 
And, every one in his way, shall thev march ; 
And they shall not turn aside fttim tneir paths. 

Joelli.7. 

Hie prophet Is denoimeing a terrible judgment on the land of Judaic by 
the devastation of Jocusts ; and all naturalists and travellers, who have wit- 
nessed the desolatton caused by those destructive insects, attest and eon* 
firm the fidelity of Joel's description of their progress and ravages. 

2. Parallel Lines Autithetio are those, in which two 
lines correspond one with another, by an opposition of terms 
and sentiments ; when the second is contrasted with the first, 
sometimes in expressions, sometimes in sense only. This is 
not confined to any particular form. Accordingly the degrees 
of antithesis are yanotis, from an exact contraposition of word 
to word, sentiment to sentiment, sinj^lars to singulars, plu- 
rals to plurals, down to a general disparity, with something 
of a contrarie^ in the two propositions. 

This species of parallelism is of less firequent occurrence in 
the prophetical poems of the Old Testament, especially those 
whidi are elevated in the style, and more connected in the parts ; 
but it is admirably adapted to adages, aphorisms, proverbs, and 
detached sentences. Much, indeed, of Uie elegance, acuteness, 
and force, of a great number of the proverbs of Solomon, arises 
from the antithetic form, the opposition of diction, and sentiment, 
ss in tibe following examples: — 

A wise son rejoioeth his ftther : 

Bot a foolish son is the grief of his mother. 

Prov. X. 1. 

Here every word has Its opposite, the terms father and mother being 
relatively opposite ; 

The memory of the just is a blessing; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot 

Prov. X. 7. 

In this Instance there are only two an^hetic term#for memory and name 
are synonymous. See also Prov. xi. 24. xvi. 33. and xxix. 26. 

But, though the antithetic parallel be of comparatively rare 
occ u rrence in the superior kinds of Hebrew poetry, it is not in- 
consistent with them. Thus, we have a beautifiil instance of it 
in the thanksgiving ode of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 4 — 7., and in 
some of the Psalms, as in Psalm xx. 7, 8. xxx. 5. and xxxvii. 
10, 11. Isaiah, also, by means of it, without departing from his 
usual dignity, greatly increases the beauty of his composition. 

For the mountains shall be removed ; 

And the hills shall be overthrown ; 

But my kindnees from thee shall not be removed ; 

And the covenant of my peace shall not be overthrown. 

Isa. Uv. 10. 

See likewise Isa. liv. 7, 8. ix. 10. and Ixy. 13, 14. 

3. Parallel Lines Synthetic or CoNSTBucriyE are those 
in which the parallelism consists only in the similar form of 
construction : in which word does not answer to word, and 
sentence to sentence, as equivalent or opposite ; but there is 
a correspondence and equality between the different proposi* 
tions, in respect of the shape and turn of the whole sentence, 
and of the constructive parts ; such as noun answering to 
noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, 
interrogative to interrogative. This species of paraflel in- 
cludes such as do not come within the two former classes. 
Accordingly, Bishop Lowth remarks, that the variety of this 
form is very great; the parallelism bein? sometimes more, 
sometimes less exact, and sometimes haraly at all apparent 
The nineteenth psalm will furnish a beautiful instance of pa- 
rcel linee constructiye : — 

The law of Jbbovah is perfect, restoring the soul ; 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple ; 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of Jsbovah is clear, enlightenmg the eyes ; 

The fear of Jbhovah is pure, enduring for ever ; 

The judgmenu of Jehovah are truth, they are just altogethei , 

More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold, 

And sweeter than honey, or the dropptaig of noney-combs. 

Psal. xix. 7— IL 

Additlonsl Instances of the constmcthre parallelism occur hi Psalm 
cidvilL 7—13. Job xii. ia-16. Isa. xiv. 4-9. end Iviii. &-«. 

Respecting the three preceding species of paraHelism, 
Bishop Jebb remarks that, separately, |* each ^nd admits 
many subordinate varieties, and that, in eombinationi of 
Twses, the several kinds are perpetually intenninf^ed; €U 
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mmuttaiices which at onoe enlivea and beautify the eompoei- 
tioo, and freouently give peculiar mstinctneas and pieeuion 
to ^e train ot thonght." He has illustrated this obserration 
by some insti^ces of such subordinate yaiieties. The six 
following are taken partly from his Tolume, and partly from 
the nineteenth of Bishop Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poe- 
tiy. Thus: 

(1.) Sometimes the lines aie5Mii6m5ra/; tfaati% ttejooBOs 
eadi of double members, or two piopositionfl (or sentinwnts, ss 
Lowth teims them). — ^For example, 

Tho nadoiu raged ; the kingdome were moved ; 
He uttered a voice : the earth was diaaolved : 
Be atOl, and koow that I amOod : 

I will be exalted ia the nationa; I wfU be exalted In the eaitli. 

PaBLxlvl.6. la 

Bow thj heavena, O Jbhovab, and descend ; , 
Toach the moontains, and they shall smoke : 
Dart forth thy lightning, and scatter them ; 
Shoot oat thine arrows, and destroy them. 

PsaL czttv. 5b 8. 

Uiiah has two striking initanoes of these tai-membrsl hneSi 

When thou passest through waters, I am with thee ; 
And through rivers, thev shall not overwhelm thee : 
When thou walkest in the Are, thou shalt not be scorched ; 
And the flame ahall not cleave to thee. 

l8a.xlUL2. 

And they shall build houses, and shaO Inhabit them ; 

And they shall plant vinevards, and shall eat the fruit thereof: 

They shall not build, ana another inhabit ; 

They shall not plant, and another eat 

Isa. Izv. 21, 22. 

(3.) "Parallels are sometimes figrmed by a Tepsdtion of peit 
of the first sentence : 

My voice ia unto <3od, and I cry aloud : 

My voice unto God, and he will hearken oalD me : 

I will remember the worka of Jehovah ; 

Yea, I will remember thy worka of old : — 

The waters saw thee, O God ; 

The waters aaw thee ; they were seised with anguish. 

PsBl. IxxviiL I. II. 18. 

(3.) ''Sometimes, in the latter line, a part is to be supplied 
from the former, to complete the sentence : — 

The mighty dead tremble from beneath : 
The walera, a0d they that dwell therein. 

Job zzvi.16. 

(4.) <' There sie parallel triplets ; where three lines cow espo u d 
together, and form a kind of stann ; of which, howsrer, otily 
two lines are commonly synonymous:-— 

The wicked shaO see it, and it shall grieve him ; 
He sludl gnash with his teeth and pine away ; 
The desire of the wicked shall perish. 

PsaL cxiL 10.'** 

Another instance of parallel triplets oocun in Job iii. 4^ and 
Micah vi. 15. 

(5.) " There are parallels consisting of four lines ; two distichs 
being so connected together by sound and ccmstmction, as to 
mske one stanza : 

The ox kooweth his owner : 
And the ass the crib of his lord : 
Bat Israel does not know ; 
My peofde doth not consider. 

Isa. La See also PsaL zzviL 1, 2. 

In stanzas of four lines, sometimes the psraUel lines snswsr to 
one another, alternately ; the fint to the third, and the seoand to 
the fourth :— 

As the heavens are high above the earth 

So high ia his goodness over them that fear him : 

As remote as (he east is from the weat ; 

So fiur hath he removed from us our trananressions. 

PsaL ciU. II, 12.'** 

Sometimes, however, in the alternate quatrain, by a peculiar 
artifice in the distribution of the sentences, the third line forms 
a continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second: — 

From the heavens Jbhovaji looketh down : 
He seeth all the children of men ; 
From the seat of his reat he contemplateth 
All Uic lubabitants of Uie earth. 

Psal. zxjdiL 13, 14. 

Isaiah with great elegance uses this form of compositioa : — 

For thy husband ia thy Maker ; 

Jbbovah God of hosts is his name : 

And thy Redeemer ia the Holv One of Israel; 

The God of the whole earth aball he be caUed. 

lH.lHr.6. 
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(6.) Some periods also may be eooaidered u fonniiig ^«»u 
of five lines ; in which the odd line or member uiiilh dtbet 
comes in between two distichs ; or the line that k not puiIMs 
generally placed betwoen the two distidis ; or, tfier twodutkha 
makes a foil dose : 

Who is wise, and will noderatand these tUnsat 
Prudent, snd will know themi 
For right are the ways of Jbbovab : 
And the just shsll walk in them : 
And the disobedient shall lall therehL 

Hos. zhr. 9. 
Like as a lion gnrsdeth, 
Bven the young lion over his prey ; 
Though the whole company of snepberds be eaDed tofefta 

i^ainsthim: 
At their voice he will not be terrifle<t 
Nor at their tumult will be be humbled. 

Isa.zxiL4. 

Who established the word of bis servaol: 
And accompUsheth the counsel of his messenser; 
MTho sayetn to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be inhabited, 
And to the cities of Judah, Ye shafl be bnOt ; 
And her desolate places I will restore. 

lsa^zliv.26. 

The preceding are the chief yarieties of the parallel lusi, 
giadational, antittietic, and constmctiTe : a few othos of Im 
note are discussed both by Bishops Lowth and Jebb; (or 
which the reader is necessarily referred to their respeeon 
works. We now proceed to notice, 

4. Parallel Lutes Intboybrtbd. — ^ThesearestaoGsso 
conatructed, that, whatever be the nnmber of lines, the bA 
line ahall be parallel with the laat ; the second wi4 tile 
penultimate, or laat but one ; and so thronehoat, is a nto 
that looks inward, or, to borrow a military phrase, from ib^ 
to centre. This may be called the inhvcorUd paraMm, 

Bishop Jebb has illustrated this definition -with wTenl 
mmoaite ezamplee, firom which we haTe selected the dun 
following. 

My son, If thy besrt be wise ; 

My heart also shall rejoice ; 

Yea, mj reins shall rejoice : 
When thy lips speak risht things. 

Prov. zzUL IS, IS. 

"And it shsll come to pass In that day: 

JSHOVAH shall make a gatherinf or his fruit 
From the flood of the river : 
To the stream of Egypt : 
And ye shall be deaned up^ ooe by ooa; 
O ye sons of IsraeL 

" And It shsO come to pass in that dav ; 
The great trumpet shall be soimaed ; 

And those snail come, who were perishing in the ksdrf 

As^ria; 
And who were Aspersed in the lend of ^pt ; 
And they shall bow tnemaelves down before Jehonii; 
In the holy mountain, in JerusaleoL 

Isslsh xnH 12, la 

** In these two stanxaa of Isaiah, figuratively, In the first, and iiunOy a 
the second, is predicted the return m the Jews from their serenl dP^- 
slons. Theflrstiineof each stana is parallel with the Bxth; the Mc<a< 
with the fifth ; and the third with the fourth : also on comfuiat tki 
stanaas one with another, It is manifest, that they are coasbwted rd 
the utmost precision of mutual correapoodeDce : clause hanDooixnf ctt 
clause, and line respectively with Une ; the first line of the fint ataaawd 
the first line of the second, and so throughout" 

"The idols of the heathen are silver and gold: 
The work of men's hsnd ; 
The? have mouths, but they Speak not; 
They have eyes, but they see not; 
They have ears, but thev hear not ; 
Neither is there any breath m their months; 
They who make them are like unto them ; 
So are all they who put their trust hi them. 

PsaLcxzzv.l5-ia*' 

Hie parallelisms here marked are very accurate, b (be firs SaeS 
thia example we have the idolatrous heathen ;— in the eighth, those wbofi^ 
their trust In idols :— fai the second line, the fcbricatkm ;— in the tvt^ 
tbe Ikbricatora ;— in the third line, nwuths without articolatiao;-iite 
sbcth, mouths without breath; — in the fourth line, eyes witboot visis; 
and, in the fifth line, ears without Uie sense of hearing. 

The parallelism of the extreme members, Bisbop Jebk 

Srooeeds to state, may be rendered yet more endent, by i^ 
ucing the passage into two quatrains ; thus : 

The idols of the heathen are silver end gokl ; 

The work of men's hsnd ; 

They who make them are like unto them ; 
So are an they who put their trust in them. 

They have mouths, but they speak not ; 

They have eyes, but they see not ; 

They have ears, but thev hear n<A; 
Neither is there sny breath in their mouths.' 

m. Such is the nature, and such are the s 
mirallelisms which are variously diatributBd 
Old Testament. With the exception of a few 

• Ssersd Utarature, pp. 68 M. (7 tf^ 
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t is worthy of remark, that the character and complezioii of 
lebrew poetnr have been very competency preeerred in that 
ody of Greek translations, composed at dinerent times, by 
Ifierent persons, and known under the name of the Septua- 
:int version. Nor should it be omitted, that the Hebraic 
)arallelism occurs also, with much variety, in the Apocrypha : 
he book of Ecclesiasticus, for example, is comnosed of pure 
arallelisms : the book of Wisdom, too, affords fine speci- 
lens of this manner, though it is commonly overlaid by the 
xuberant and vicious rhetoric of the Alexandrine PlaVnists ; 
rhile, not to mention other parts of the Apocryphal writings, 
1 Tobit and the books of Maccabees there are examples both 
f lyric and didactic poetry, clothed in parallelisms which 
rill hardly shrink from comparison with several in the 
enuine Hebrew Scriptures. One other fact remains: 
amely, that in the sententious fonnubt of the Rabbini(»l 
rriters, the manner of Hebrew poetry is frequently observed, 
rith much accuracy, though with a manifest declension of 
piriLi 

Such beinjp the fact, we are authorized by analogy to 
xpect a similar parallelism in the New Testament, puncu- 
\riy when the nature of that portion of the Holy Scriptures 
3 considered. It is a work supplementary to and perfective 
f the Oid Testament ; composed under the same guidance 
hat superintended the composition of the latter; written by 
lative Jews, Hebrews of the Hebrews^— by men whose minds 
vere moulded in the form of their own Sacred WritingB, and 
vhose sole stock of literature (with the exception of Paul, 
jid probably also of Luke and James^ was comprised in 
hose very writings. Now, it is improbable in the extreme, 
hat such men, when they came to write such a work, should, 
^thout any assignable motive, and in direct opposition to all 
>ther religious teachers of their nation, have estranged them- 
lelves from a manner, so pervading the noblest p^ts of tiie 
Hebrew Scriptures, as tiie sententions parallelism. But we 
ire not left to analogical reasoning, liie Greek style of the 
>f ew Testament leads us to expc»t a construction similar to 
hat which we find in the Old. The New Testament, as we 
lave already shovnk,^ is not written in what is termed strictly 
classical Greek, but in a style of the same degree of puri^ 
IS the Greek which was spoken in Macedonia, and tnat in 
Hrhich Polybius wrote his Roman History. From ^ in- 
ermixture of Oriental idioms and expressions vritfa those 
vhich are properly Greek, the language of the New Testa- 
nent has oeen termed Hellauatie or Hebraie Greek, Hie 
lifference in style and manner which subsists between the 
rritere of the New Testament and tiie Greek classic authon 
s most strongly marked : and this difference is not confined 

single words and combination of words, but pervades the 
vhole structure of the composition : and in frequent instances, 
. poetical manner is observable, which not only is not known, 
»ut would not be tolerated, in any modem production, pur- 
porting to be prose. Tiaa poetical swle has been noticed 
iriefly by Boecier, Emesti, Miehaelis, Slchlensner, Dr. Camp- 
tell, ana other critics, and also by the ajithor of this work, 
Q the first edition ; but none of these writere were aware, to 
ow great an extent it pervades the New Testament It was 
eserved for Bishop Jeob, to whose '' Sacred Literature" this 
hapter is so deeply indebted, to develope the existence of the 
oetical parallelism in the New Testament, and to place its 
umerous beauties in a point of view equally novel and de- 
ghtfui to the biblical student 

^lieproofs of die existence of the poetical dialect in the 
few Testament, are disposed by this critic under the fol« 
>wing ^our divisions, viz. ; — 1. Simple and direct quotations 

1 the New Testament, of single passages from the poetical 
arts of the Old Testament ;— -3. Quotations of a more com- 
lex kiful, when fragments are combined from different parts 
f the poetical Scriptures, and wrought up into one connected 
rhole; and, 3. Quotations mingled with original matter. 
Ve afaAll give one or two examptes of each of Uiese proofii. 

1. Si^tple and direct Quofaliont of tingle pateaget frin 
ie poetical parte of the Old 'Mtetament, in •mhich the parol' 
iUem hoe been preterved by the -writera of the Mw Teetameni. 

urn* 9v Bi|^\«f^, yn lovfa, 

<« row ymf •(iX««riT«« qy««^ir»(, 
Ifff «•(/!•»•• T«v JkMf ^00 T*v Ir^aifX. 

• Saered Ijtantort, p. 76. Bp. Jebb bM iUiucntad the remarki la the 
xt by numeroos appoeite eiemptoi from the epooryphel end nbblnlcal 
titlnca, fur which the reader to referred to hto workvpp. 81— W. 

• 8m pp. IM— 196. of tfali Tohme, for en •coooat of the Greek Myle of 
MMewTi 



And thou, Bethlehem, territory of Jndeh, 

Art by no meaiie least amoof the eapcaina of Judeh. 

For from these shall eome forth a leader, 

Who will Koide m/ people Israel. Hau. U. 6b 

v«f ^v, /Ni 9Ktymptt wm$Sttms Xupiow, 

^^^t$ tnXWf ««* AVTOv iKtyxofuwtf 
f» ymp mymwip Xiipi*^, wm*tivf 

ftmr*yot ti ««vT« viov, iw ftrnfrntixtrmt. 

My eon, despise not thou the ehsstenlnf of the Lord^ 
Nor fiUnt when thou ait rebuked by hhn : 

ibr whom the Lord loveth he ehasteneth. 
But seonneth eveiy eon whom he receireth. 

Heb. jdL6,6. 



Thto paeH«e to taken firom ProTerbs lU. 11, 12l : thus rendered hi om 
anthorfated translation :— 

My son, despise not the chastenlnc of the Lord : 

Neither be weary of hto correcUon : 
For whom the Lord loreth, he correcteth : 

Bren as a father the son in lehom he deUghteth. 

In thto taat Ibie the paraUellsm to completely noiled. But Bp. Jebb Bhow% 
that Balm PMl's reeding to aflbrded without altering a letter in the Hebrew 
text, by a slight departure from the Masoretic punctuation. The orlgbsl 
passsge hi Prov. lit. IL 12., therefore, may be tfius rendered in strict con- 
ibrmity with the aposde. 

The chastening of Jbbovab, my son, do not despise ; 

Neither be weary at his rebuUng : 
For, whom Jbhovah loveth, he cbMteneth, 

Alt scourgeth the son in whom he deligtiteth. 

In the corrected version of this quatrain, the parallelism to not only pre • 
senred, but there to also a beaudful cUmaz in the sense, both of which are 
excellently illustrated by Bp. Jebb.* 

B. QuotoHone of a more complex kind, in •mhich fragmenie 
are confined from different parte of the Poetical Scnpturee, 
and yorought up into one connected or coneietent -whole* 

Of thto ckss of quotations^ the following to a short but satistoctoiy 
specimen: 

My houee shall be called ihe house of prayer Ibr all the nsdoiiB ; 
But ye have made It a den of thieves. Mark xi. 17. 

Thto smithetical couplet to composed of two independent pesssges, very 
remotely connected in their subject matter; of which the. first stands m 
the Septuagint version of Isaiah ivl. 67. exactly as it is given above tnm 
Saint Mark's GospeL The substance of the eeeond iSie occurs in the 
prophet Jeremiah, (vil. 11.) 

fin rvfXnttr Xi|n*» I staoc ^o« ; 

Is my house a den of thievea 1« 

• jBa^f vXovTM, %mt rie*«C, ««< y*mnmt SaM 

«•! avi^txyiMf*! Ml i«a« mvtow ^ 

Tif ymf tyvm vovv M»ft»v ; 
4 T«f rvMMvXas ••Tou •Timto. 



4 r«( irf9itm%i» «vTy { 

O the depth of the riches, and the wladooL and the knowledge 

ofCkKll 
How inecrutable are his Judgments; 
And antrsceable his ways! 
For who hsth known the mind of the Lordi 
Or who hath been hto counsellor 1 
Or who hath first giren unto him. 
And it shall be repaid him again? Rom. xi. 3}->86l 

On thto passage Bishop Jebb remarks, that, although the quotation ie 
not always so uniformly direct as in the preceding example, yet the marks 
of ImitatJon are unquestionable ; the probable eources of imitation are nu- 
merous ; the continuity of the paralleOam to maintained unbroken : and the 
s^le, both of thought and of expreasloo, is remarkable alike for elegance, 
animadon, and profundi^. He supposes the apostle to have had the fol> 
lowing texto (wluch are given at length by Dr. J.) present in hto recollection 
when compoelng thto nobto epiphonema ; Paal. xxxvi. 6. Job xi. 7, 8. v. 9 
xjtxvi. 22, i»r Jer. xxiiL la Isa. xl. 13. 16. Job xxlii. IS. and xU. 2. 

" The first One propoees the subject : 

O the depth of the riches^ and the wisdom, and the knowledge of OodI 

"The notion of depth, as a quality attributed alike to God's rtohea^ end 
wiedom, end knowledge, is first expanded in the next couplet: 

How Inecrutable are his Judgmento ; 
And untraceable bis vrays I 

Ittehee, wisdom, snd knowledge are then, in a fine epanodo% enhifsd 
upon in the inverted order ; firit, knowledge : 

For who hath known the mind of the Loid? 
aecondly, wisdom : 

Or who hath been hto counsellor 1 

thirdly, riches : 

Or who hath first given unto him, 
And it shall be repeid him agahil 

"Let, now. the most skilfully executed cento from the heathen claaries 
be compared with this finished scrlptuFsl mosaic of 8L Paal : the former, 
however impoeing at the first view, win on closer inspection intolUb^ 
betray ks pstehwoik johiting and inconaruous materials ; while the totter, 
Uke the heautlee of creation, not only Bears the microscope glance, bat, 
the more minutely it to examined, the more fiilly Ita exquisite on;aniiatkm 
la dtochMod. The fathers^ also, often quote and eomoi fie Scripture : let 
their complex qnotaUons be contrasted with those of the spostto ; the 
result may be reedUy andcipated."t 

■ fleered literature, pp. 9& 109— ua— In pp. S9— lOB. other 
given, with soltabte phflotoglcal iUnstntioos. 

« Ibid. p. 114. 

• Odd. pp. Ui. 117. 190. Other examples of eonplM 
ftten la ^P* 1&— lA 
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3. Qttoiaft'oiM mingled with onginal matter, in vhieh one 
•r more patiog-et dertved from the Hebrew Seripturoo^ are m 
connected and blended with original writing, that the compound 
firmo one homogeneoiu whole i the aentemtiouo paraUeHom 
egualljf pervaded all the component member$, whether original 
or derived^ 

iSf iSf •iBi 01 vofif TV* IVHy^Jkl^O/ilVMV <*f4M'| 
T«» tvyytKt^tfUvmv t« «^«^«. 

For wbofloerer sball call on the name of the liord, shall be asfed : 
Bat how shall they call on him, in whom they have not belieredl 
And how shall they believe in him, of whom they liATe not heard Y 
And how shall they hear without a preacher 1 
And how shall they preach, if they be not senti 

As it is written; 
How beaotlful the feet of those who bring good tidings of peace ! 
Who bring good tidings^ of good tUngs i 

Rom. z. I^ia 

The flrsi line of this passage is UteraQy taken from the SepCuagint ver- 
sion of Joel il. 32., the next quotation is original, and affords an enct, though 
somewhat peculiar specimen of parallelism, its composition nearly resem- 
bUng that of the logical mritet, ra which the predicate of each preceding 
line oecomes the subject of the line next in order. Similar instances of 
this logical construction occur in the prophetic writhigsb and aboond in 
the epistles of St PauLi The last couplet is from Isa. lii. 7.^e BepCoagint 
rendering of which is both confused and inaccurate. 8t Paul, howerer, 
has quoted so much as it answered his purpose to quote, but has carefi^ 
maintained the parallelism uninjured. 

Xt^ov or *3r$S9%ifuiTu* ei oisofo^ovfTif 
ovro( •/ivi|.&i lie tti^aKnv yivtmf 
m»f» Xuf <ev lyiMTO avrn, 

Stm TOVTO Ktym u/«iv* 
ivt mf^nTiTin m^' w/umv ^ ^MrtX^m tow 6to«, 
K«i ia^Tirmi t^tii •voioum to«( %m*w9vt mvrm' 
KOI i w$Tm» $wt To» Xi^ow ronror, rvv9x«o>9«roT»i, 
§0 i" ^* ** '■'9) X<x/tirr«i •irrov. 

The stone which the builders rejected ; 
The same has become the head or the comer ; 
From the Lord haih this proceeded ; 
And it is marvellous in our eyes ; 

Wherefore I say unto you : 
That ft-om vou shall be talcen away the kingdom of Ood ; 
And it shall be given to a nation producingue fruits thereof: 
And he who iaUeth upon this stone, shall be sorely bruised. 
But upon whomsoever it shall fiUl, it will grind him to powder. 

Matt. xzi. 42-41 

The first four lines are literally taken from the Septuagint version of PsaL 
cxviii. 22, 23. The last four are original ; and Bp. Jebb asks, with greet 
reason, whether the paraUelism is not more striking in the Ittter portion 
than in the former.^ 

IV. The preceding examples will snfficientlT exemplify 
the manner in which the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment were accustomed to cite, abridge, amplify, and com- 
bine passages from the poetical parts of the Old Testament ; 
and also to annex to, or interminjrle with, their citations, 
parallelisms by no means less perfect, of their own original 
composition. These examples further corroborate Uie ar- 
gument from analogy for the existence of ^e grand charac- 
teristic of Hebrew poesy, — ^the sententious parallelism,— in 
the New Testament. We shall, therefore, now proceed to 
give a few examples of the original paraUelienUy which per- 
vade that portion of the Holy Scriptures. They are dinded 
by Bishop Jebb into, 1, Parallel Couplets ; — 2. Parallel Trip- 
lets ; — 3. Quatrains, of which the lines are either directly, 
alternately, or inversely parallel : 4, 5. Stanzas of five and 
six lines;— 6. Stanzas ot more than six parallel lines. 

I. Of Parallel Coujplbts the two following examinee will 
give the reader an adequate idea : 

T^ •iTOvvri vi^ fifev 

««i Tov ittkitrm •re t9v ^mvi io-»ff>9(ii, ^i| MjrOf^M^yf. 

To him that aaketh thee, give ; 

And him that would borrow from thee, turn not away. 

Matt ▼. 42. 

Ka» nymKKiBTi to trvtvftM fttu fart ry Oay r^Tmriift /H0«. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord ; 

And my spirit hath exulted in God my Saviour. 

Lokel.4S,47.* 
" The second line of the latter couplet, it is well observed, clearly rises 
above tlic first in aU its terms ; fuy»KvvM ia simply to magnet to praise ; 

1 Sacred Literature, p. Ld4. In p. 125. and also in his nineteenth sectkm 
U)p. 38&— 390.x Bp. Jebb nas given several of the instances above referred to. 

• Ibid. p. 127. In pp. 128—142. £p. Jebb has given additional examples of 
this class of mingled quotations ; one of which (Acts iv. a^-^ao.) is paitlou- 
«rly worthy of the reader's attention, on account of the very striking evi- 
dence which it affords (on the principles of sententious parauelism) of the 
supreme Deitv of Jesus Christ. 

s Ibid. p. 143. In po. 144~148> sre ghren numerous other inatancet of 
pvallel couplets. • • 



•yaXXtsM denotss exuUationot oottaty; i^xn is the sstsicl tml • rmb« 
the inuiwrtal opirit ; r o r Ev^tov ie Oie simplest and most geoenl enrespm 
of the Godhead, the Lord of all men ; r^ Oi^ t^ Tmr%^i ^e« \\ t coq^k^- 
able ampUfieatloo in terms, snd persoDaOy approprittive ia iwi^ai..- ti. 
(TodwAd^iCTaaviour."* ^* 

S. Paba^lkl Tftin.KTB oomnst of thrae eonoected tnd eoi. 
respondflnt lines, which are confltractiTely psnUel with od 
otiier, and Ibnn within themselTes a distinct sentenos om 
cant part of a sentence. 

mt •XMvoftifi ^vXiOvf izovri* 

sm rm frtrotra to« o»fa*o« %mranJi^nt9tn' 

I lo viof TO* mtdfmwtm o«» •%« vt v tji* tu^aJmt sXttf 

Tbe (bzes have dens ; 

And the birds of the sir have nests ; 

But the Son of man hath not where to lay his hesd. 

Mittviikn. 
I virovvv I If ro» Tiov, ixii ^m|v aiMviov* 
) t$ mtnt^mv Ty wtff ovs P'^txm* (^w^r. 
aXX' % *fyn rov etov fuvt* ov* «mti». 

He who believeth bi the Sod, hsth life etenil : 
Bat he who dlsobeyeth the Son, shall not see fife; 
Bat the wrath of God abldeth on him. 

JobntiLaB. 



In this 



e, Bishop Jebb ju^ remarks, the tnariaton cT ov 




should on no account be overlooked: as Dr. Dod^bridge well oboerro. 'tkd 
latter phrase explains the former; snd shows, thst the faitk lo «^ie^ the 
promise of eternal ttfe is aaneze<i, Is sn efiTectual frincifU of axtn ml 
unreserved obedience. ' The descending series is msgnmccai); nkl ,- bt 
who, with his heart Mievelk in the Son, is aireatfy in poasesaioifif eieni{ 
life : he, whatever may be his sutward profeaslon, whstever bsCiMr'Qc 
or historical behei; wno obe^eth not the Son, not only does ast ptwa 
etemal Ufe, he does not possess sny thing worthy to be called li/t ei i<i: 
nor, so persisting ever can postesi^ for he ahall not even wen: br fta 
is not the whole, IbX; ss eiecnsl life is the presenf poooeooien triihtb£M, 
so the vnrath of Clod is the Miaten^ and permantiU lot of the {fivklat; 
iiahidethonhim."* 

8. In QvATBAiTS, two parallel oooplets are so oonnededs 
to fonn one continned and distinct sentence ; the pain d ha 
being either directly, alternately, or inTeisel j panlld : 

far T«f wroKmi fi^v rq^ifrf r<, 

fU9t*T9 •« T| mymw% /ttv 
»«5Mi $ym T«c tviToXaf row wmr^tf /to* rfr^^^ia, 

K«i fu9m i»«TOv ov Ti| mymwif. 

If ye keen mv commandment^ 

Ye shsU abide in my love : 
Even as I have kept my Fttmer's commandBients, 

And abide in his love. 

Join XT. la 
Tt( ymf •tf$v mt^fmwmv, rm tov av^fwa-oSf 

It /ui TO wtt/tn Tov <tv^f«ire« to a* ttwr^ ; 
•vTM Hat T« T>v eiov ovtus OIJIV, 

II fm TO mo/ta TOO Of 00. 

For who, of men, knoweth the depth of any man, 
Save only the spirit of that man which is in Un 1 

Bven so^ the depths of God, knoweth no person ; 
Save on^ the Spirit of 6od« 

10)r.fill. 

in this last cited naassge. our authorised Tersioa reads the tMnfttfi 
man ; the tkmgo or the Spirit of Ood; an awkward mode of nuplfng 6» 
eDIpida, which ought lo be fiDedopfrom the ru B»6n of the precetfioSTene. 
This eOtpais is suppUed by Bishop Jebb from Dr. MacknigbL 

4. FiTX-uirx]) Stavkab admit of considenkble vatiebet of 
itruetore, which it would exceed the limits of this wok ti 
specify. One or two instances must suffice to exempliff th» 

MX* ^vt»« iirtv iSf at TVf ii/Uf*t ; 
lav Tif wtftwmrtf iv Tf H/Mf y, ew a-f oTSomi* 

in TO ^<*r TOO Kor^ov tootso ^Kiwu. 
lao ^1 Tt( wiftwmrif •» rf o««rt, wf9r*»wrtt 
irt TO 0»S ov* 'f** •' avT^. 

Are there not twelve hours In the dayl 
If a man walk in the day, he atumbieth not; 
Because he seeth the l^ht of this worid: 
But if a man walk tax the n^ht he stumUeth ; 
Because the light is not ia him. 

John xL 9; la 

In this instsnce, the odd Une or member (which commences die sa^ 
lays down a tmlh which ia illnstrsted in the remslnkig fear naea A » 
lar disposition Is observable in the Jf rsf of the two folkming tt&ni»B 
wbich the odd line laya down the proposidon to be Ulosusted, fii. «! 
their /ruito ye ehaU thoroughly know them. In the eteond ttua, oo lu 
ccntnry, the odd lines make a full cloee, reaaserthig with anUwri^w 
aaaie propositton, as undeniably established by the intermeditfe qpattstt 
—By their f mite, thbbkfobs, ye ehaU thortmghly knew (km. 



avo Tair iiae«'av awrao i a-t>>Ya«'tr^i awTOof 
jKfTi wKXty%vrt9 aro tkuS^brnv ra9iiX]|r| 
^ asro Tf iCeXav rvsa j 

Out* arav ttvtfcw a^a^v Kapvavc »aXeo( rotit* 
TO ii «>a9r^ey fiflfov safinoc aov^^oaf rotii* 
0« JovaTat ido^f BO a^'a^v aa^ovc vovn^of roiito' 



« Sacred Uterature, p. 310. 

• IbkL pp. 149, 160. In pp. 161—167. are given numerous othe r ennfq 
In which are Interspersea some admirable qootatkioa fixsn the «iitiap« 
the flidiers. 

• Ibid. p. 169l Bee also pp. 170-18S. fer fvthsr sxmpiii if Ai 
fuatraia 
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9yH ttvfftw r»]rf 0» KmfWt m«Xraf W9»9*9, 

»m9 ttwi^v ftti ir««ovr safvey anJLM, 

9t their frttiti ye shall thoroughly know them : 
i>o men gather from thoma the grape t 
Or from thistles the fig 1 
Thus, every sound tree beareth good fruit; 
Bat erery corrupt tree beareth evil fruit 

A sound tree cannot bear evil fruit; 
Nor a corrupt tree bear good fruit 
Ereiy tree not bearing good fruit 
k hewn down, and cast into the fire : 
By their fruits, therefore, ye shall thoroughly know them.> 

Matt tU. 16-5D. 

6. The 8ix-LiiriD 8(TAirzA8 Jikewiie admit of a great Tariety 
of etracture. Sometimea they consiat of a quatrain, with a 
distich annexed: aometimea of two parallel coupleta, with a third 
pair of parallel linea so distributed, that one occupies the centre, 
and the other the close; and occasionally of three couplets 
alternately parallel ; the first, third, and fifth lines corresponding 
with one another ; and, in like manner, the aecond, fourth, and 
■ixth. Of these six-lined stanzaa, Biahop Jebb has adduced 
numerous examplea. We subjoin two. 

WffM^t* ymf e ou^a»0(' 
sai vfw'j 'LnfUfiv %■*/»'••'} 

Wffa^ii yuf fvyvtil^mv } evpa*«(' 
v>rOKf<T«»' TO f^v v^ovwxov TOv ev^arov yi»«frxiTi ^lax^ivtiv* 
rm it Ttiftn» rmv xat^o* ov ivvmv^t. 

When it la evening, ye aay, "A calm I 

For the sky is red :" 
And in the morning, " To-day a tempest : 
For the sky is red and lowering ;'* 
Hypocrites ! the face of the sky ye know how to discern I 
But ye cannot [discern] the signs of the times I 

Blatt. zri. 2, 3. 

This stanza coosists of a quatrain with a distich annexed. In the follow* 
tog passage, the stansa begins and ends with parallel lines, a parallel triplet 
taterreniiig. 

iu$$w9( If i {««x«ff 2 y*9vt T> ^iKtiftm tow svf iou Ja«r«v, 
Sici fill JTOi^arac, M^* ««ti|r«i WfOf r* daX«/a« avrov, 

SafriTtrmt voXXac* 
i it Mn y'Mff, 
trotnTmf ii a{ta «Xf^«i«, 

And that servant who knew the wlQ of his lord. 

And who prepared not, neither did according to hia will, 

Shall be beaten with many stripes : 
And he who did not know, 
And did things worthy of stripes. 

Stall be beaten with few stripes.* 

Luke zii. 47, 48. 

6. Stakzas op xobs tbav six PARALixt. LiiTxs. — It fire- 
quentty happens-that more than six parallel lines are so connected 
hy unity of subject or by mutual relationship, as to form a dia- 
tinct stanza. Of the numerous examples of this kind of distri- 
bution, given by Bishop Jebb, one specimen must suffice. 

Tsf avv Sfi( a«euji ^ov touc ktynvf t«vt»«(, a«a ir«M< awrovf, 

•fi( ^xtiofit^Ti Ti|v o««iav a«TOw tfrt rnv arirpav' 
■at KBTiCii it fif OXH, 
KMi i|X5o« of -vora^oi, 

Kat tWVtVT»» 9i »Vlfttt^ 

xai «f srfrie-et ti| otxt* ixiivf, 
«a( 9v* f«-iri' Ti^iftiXitfTO yap »»'« mv viTpav* 

aai 7a( i a«»u«v /uou rowf X«y«vf rowrowp, aa* ftti voiwv awrov^, 

S^etdfrifTiTai »¥S^t ^a«pa», 

•r»s *rK»le/tq«r« Tnw ftiKtav avTftw irt t^» m/tft»9' 

Ka« aariCii n /Bp«xi|, • 

xuf ijX,5a» of vora/tsij 

aai tviriv«'ai' of airi/««i, 

xai tffOirixo^mvT^ eixitt fxtivy, 
sa« •»!••«• xai irv ;j 'WTmTtf owTut ^'•yaXn. 

Whoever, therefore, tieareth these my words, and doeth them, 
I will liken him to a prudent man, 
Wtio built his liouse upon the rock : 

And the rain descended, 

And the floods came, 

And the winds blew, 

And fell upoti thai house : 
And it fell out ; for it was founded upon the rock. 



ij.d„^ «, h-H, ««» mr -ort^ «d 4*. tb«, ..^ 



« Sacred Literature, p. 195. 

• Ibid. pp. 201. 201. We cannot withhold from our readers Bishop 
sbb's bcttutiful remarks on the last cited passage. "The antithesis in 
lis pas^aj^e has prodigious moral depth : he who sins of ot'iu/ know> 
dge, tiioiish his mns were only sins of omiasiMi, shall be beaten with 
\any ttrip^a ; but he who gins without knowledge, though his sins were 
ns of comini»»ton, shaJl be beaten only with fete stripes, flfere ncglisence 
lainst the light of conscience shall be severely punished: while an 
fence, in itself comparatively heinous, if committed Ignorantly, and with* 
It llfl^ht, shall be mildly dealt with. This merciful discriminatton, how* 
rer, is full of terror : for, whatever may be the case, respecting nast, 
raaken, and repented sins of ignorance, no man is entitled to take com* 
Tt to himself from this passage, respecting his present, or future course 
' life : the very thought of domg so, proves that the person entertaining 
At thought has suffleient knowledge to place him beyond its favourable 
Mration." Ibkip.a06. Other examples of the siz-ltaied stanza are gtveil 

p^aOi— 211. 



Shall be likened to a iboUsh man, 
Wh J juilt his house upon the sand : 

And the rain cfescended, 

And the floods came, 

And the winds blew, 

And struck upon that house ; 
And it fell ; and the fidl thereof was great > 

MattvlL91-fi7. 

v. Further^ several stanzas are often so connected with 
each other as to form a paragraph or section. Luke zri. 9— * 
13. James iii. 1—13. iv. 6-^10. and v. 1—6. and 1 John It. 
1&^17. afford striking examples of this sort of distribution ; 
for the detail and illustration of which we must refer our 
readers to Bishop Jebb's elegant and instructive volimie, 
which has been so often cited. It only remains that we no- 
tice briefly the gradational paraUelUm^ and theepanodos^in the 
New Testament, which he has discovered ana elucidated. 

1. Pakallxl Livxa oradatiohal (or as Bishop Jebb terms 
them CooHATX Pabaxlxlismb), we have already remarked, are 
of most frequent occurrence in the poetical hooka of the Old 
TeetamenL The poetical paimllelisms exhibited in the preceding 
pages, while they fully prove his position, that the poetical dia- 
lect pervades the New Testament, will prepare the reader to expect 
to find there similar instances of parallel lines grsdationaL The 
second example of parallel couplets, given in page 378. tupra^ 
affords a concise but beautiful specimen of the ascent or climax 
in the terms, clauses, or lines which constitute the parallelism. 
One or two additional instances, therefore, will suffice, to show 
the existence of the gradational parallelism in the New Testa- 
menL 

ev I Xvpioc Iiirovf «raiX«m, r^ wvtv/tmri row re|»MT«f ««t««' 
x«i Kurtifytirit ry nri^»9tt^ tik vK^otiriac awrov. 

Whom the Lord Jesus will waste away, with the breath of his mouth, 
And will utterly destroy, with the bright appearance of his coming. 

2 Thess. it 8. 

"The first words, 2v i Xvpioc Urtus are common to both lines; mv»KmT*i 
implies no more, in this place, than gradual decay; *»r»pynrn denotea 
total esterminaiion ; while, in terror and magnificencot no less than in the 
effects assigned, the breath of hie mouth must yield to the bright appear- 
ance qf hie coiHing. The first line seems to announce the ordinary diffu- 
sion, gradually to be effiected, of Christian truth : the second, to foretell 
the extraordinary manifestation of the victorious Messiah, suddenly, and 
overwhelmingly, to take jdace In the last days."* 

• If iSo9 i^vwv fin loriXd'iiri* 

s«i H( ireXiv £s^apiirt»v fm tirtX^irri* 

w9ftv§T^§ St ftmKKov 3rf9t tm trpoCara r« •jtoXm^ots vikow IrpaifX. 

To the way of the Gentiles go not off; 
And to a city of the Samaritans go not in ; 
But proceed rather to the lost aheepof the house of Israel. 

Matt, x.6,6. 

** This is a gradation in the scale of natfonal and religions proumity ; Che 
GentUeo, the Samaritane, Arael. In the remaining terms, there is a cor* 
respondent progress : the teay, or road, to foreign countries, a eitjf of the 
Bamaritana ; the houee of Israel a phrase conveying the notion of bomb : 
go not oft-^o not from Palestine, towards other nations ; go not in to a 
city of the Samaritans ; though, in your progresses between Judna and 
Osiilee, you must nass by the walls of many Samaritan cities ; but, how- 
ever great your fatigue, and want of refreshment, proeee<f rather not 
merely to the house of Israel, but to the loot eheep oi tiiat house. Thus, 
by a beautiful gradation, the apostles are brought from the indefinlteness 
of a road leading to countries remote from their own, and people differing 
from themselves in habits, in language, and in faith, to the homefelt, indi- 
vidual, and endearing reladonahip of their own countrymen ; children of 
the same covenant of promise, and additionally recommended to their 
tender compassion, as moraUv loet." 

BIslwp Jebb has given additional examples of the gradationa] parallelism 
firom Matt. v. 45. vii. I, 2. xz. 26, 27. zxiv. 17, 16. Mark iv. 2ft. Luke vl. 3a 
Rom. V. 7. James i. 17. iv. 8. and v. 6. Rev. Lx. 6. and xzli. 14. 

S. The nature of the brTBorxnTXD Parallslisk, or Pa- 
rallel lAnee Introverted, has been stated in page 376., and con- 
firmed by suitable examples. Closely allied to this is a peculiarity 
or artifice of construction, which Bishop Jebb terms an Epanodot, 
and which he defines to be literally ** a going back, speaking first 
to the second of two subjects proposed : or ^ the subjects be more 
than two, resuming them precisely in the inverted order, speak- 
ing first to the last, and last to the first.'' The rationale of this 
artifice of composition he explains more particularly in the fol- 
lowing words: — '* Two pair of terms or propositions, containing 
two important, but not equally important notions, are to be so 
distributed, as to bring out the sense in the strongeat and moat 
impressive manner : now, this result will be best attained, by 

■ Sacred Literature, p. 211. In these two connected stanzas, the language 
may be justly termed pteiuresgue. The marked transition in each of them 
from a K>ng and measured movement, to short rapid lines, and the resnmp- 
tion, at the close of a lengthened cadence, are peculiarly expressive. The 
continual return, too, in the shorter lines, of the copulative particle (a return 
purely Hebraic, and foreign ftom classical usage), has a fine effect : it gives 
an idea of danger, sudden, accumulated, and overwhelming. These are 
beauUes which can be onlv retained in a literal translation ; and which a 
Hlenl traasbtion may exhibit very competently. Ibid. p. 214. In pp. 2\6 
—218. the reader will find many other examples, internungled with mush 
just criticism and some fine quotations from the fiuhers. 

« Ibid. p. 312. 
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eonmMBdngb tnd eondiidmg, wiLa the notum to whidi promi- 
Denoe is to be given ; and by plasing in the centre the less im- 
portant notion, or that which, fi»m the scope of the aignment, 
li to be kept labordinate."! Having eetabliahed the jnsdoe of 
tiiie explanation hj examples of epanodos, derived from the 
Scriptures, as well as from the best classic authors, Bishop Jebb 
has accumulated many examples proving its existence in the New 
Testament, the doctrines and precepts oif which derive new force 
and beauty from the applicatioti of this figure. The length to 
which this chapter has unavoidably extosded, forbids the in- 
troduction of more than one or two instances of the epanodosL 

fui tmrt re kyi99 rol; xvTt' 

^«T0Ti ftsT»ir«T4rMrit' avravf iv T»*f ren» mnrmv. 

Give not that which ii holy to the dofs ; 

Neither cast jour pearls before the swine ; 

Lest they trample them under their feet ; 
And turn about and rend you. 

IIattvU.6. 

'*Tbe relation of the firat Una to the fourth, and that of the second to 
the third, have been noticed by almost all the commenCators. A minor 
cireumstance la not altogether imdeserring of attention : the equal lengths, 
fai the original, of each related pair of lines ; the first and Iburth lines being 
abort, the second and third lines long. The sense of the passage becomes 
perfectly clear, on thus adljusting the parallelism : 

Give not that which is holy u> the dogs 
Lest they turn about and rend you : 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet 

" Hie more dangerous act of imprudencsj with Its fatal resnl^ is placed 
firat and last, ao aa U> maJce, and to leave, the deepest practical Impresaion.''* 

We are a sweet odour of Christ ; 
To those who are saved ; 
And to those who perish ; 

To the one, indeed, an odour of death, unto death ; 
But to the other, an odour of life, unto life." 

2Cor. iL 15k 16- 

In this specimen of the epanodos, the painful part of the sol^eet 
u kept subordinate ; the agreeable is placed first and last. 

The preceding examples are sufficient to show the ex- 
istence of the grand characteristic of Hebrew poesy, — ^the 
sententious parallelism, with all its varieties, in the New 
Testament. The reader, who is desirous of further investi- 
gating this interesting topic (and what student who has 
accompanied ^e author of the present work thus far, will 
not eagerly prosecute iti) is necessarily referred to Bishop 
Jebb's ** Siacred Literature,'* to which this chapter stands so 
deeply indebted ; — a volume, of which it is but an act of bate 
)ustice in the writer of these pages to say, that, independently 
of the spirit of enlightened pie^ which pervades ever^ part, 
It has the highest claims to the attention of' eyert btblical 
student for its numerous beautiful and philological criticisms 
and elucidations of the New Testament ; for the interpreta- 
tion of which this learned prelate has opened and developed 
a new and most important source, of which future commenta- 
ors will, doubUess, gladly avail themselves. 

VI. The sacred writers have left us different kotos of 
poetical composition : they do not, however, appear to have 
cultivated either the epic or the dramatic species, unless we 
take these terms in a very wide sense, and refer to these 
classes, those poems in which several interlocutors are 
introduced. Thus, M. Ilgen^ and (after him) Dr. Grood^ 
copceive the book of Job to be a regular epic poem : while 
Messieurs Velthusen and Anunon think that the Song of 
Songs exhibits traces of a dramatic or melo-dramatic struc- 
ture. Bishop Lowth, however, reduces the various produc- 
tions of the Hebrew poets to the following classes ; viz. 

1. Prophetic Poetry. — Although some parts of the writ- 
ings of the prophets are clearly in prose, of which instances 
occur in die prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Jonah, 
and Daniel, yet the other books, constituting by far the larger 

E)rtion of tne prophetic writings, are classed by Bishop 
owth among the poetical productions of the Jews; and 
(with the exception of certain passages in Isaiah, HahakkuJc, 
and Esekicl, which appear to constitute complete poems of 
different kinds, odes as well as elegies) form a particular 

» Sacred Literature, pp. 6a 336. • Ibid. p. 839. • Ibid. p. 9M. 

« Jobi, antiqulaaimi c&rminia Hebraid, Natura atque Virtotea, cap. UL 

latrodttctoiy DinertatloD to his veraloa of the book of Job, p. sz. 



speeieB of poesy, which he distingn'shes by the ippelUiia 
of Prophetic, 

The predictions of the Hebrew Prophets are pre-emuKntb 
characterized by the sententious parallelism, wlich has bea 
discussed and exemplified in the preceding pages. T^ 
prophetic poesy, however, is more ornamented, mow 
splendid, and more florid than any other. It abounds oca 
in imagery, at least that species of imagerv, which, hik 
parabouc style, is of common and establisned acoeptatioi, 
and which, ny means of a settled analogv always presnrei 
is transferred from certain and definite objects to express » 
definite and general ideas. Of all the images peculiar to tk 
parabolic style, it most frequendy introduces tnose which ae 
taken from natural objecte and sacied history : it ^1016 
most in metaphors, allegories, comparisons, and ereniii 
copious and diffuse descriptions, it nossessea all tbx 
genuine entiiusiasm which is the natonu attendant oe is- 
spiration; it excels in the brightness of imaginatioo^udk 
clearness and enersy of diction, and, consequentlj, rises toe 
uncommon piteh m sublimity ; hence, also, it is o(\n vq 
happy in the expression and delineation of the ^isskm, 
though more commonly employed in exciting theoL*- 

The following passage nom one of Balum's pTopii«iia 
(which Bishop Lowth ranks among the most eiqajtite 
specimens of Hebrew poetry) exhibits a propheik poea 
complete in all its parts. It abounds io f{ay and spladid 
imaffeiy, copied immediately from the tablet of mm; ud 
is chiefly conspicuous for the glowing elegance of tbeitjle, 
and the form and diversity ot the figures. The tnuittai 
is that of the Rev. Dr. Hales.^ 

How goodlT are thj tenia, O Jacobs 
And (by tabeniaelea, O Israel ! 

Aa atreama do they apread forth, 

Aa gardena by the river aide ; 
As aandal-treea which the Lord bath puSM, 
Aa cedar-treea beaide the watera. 

Iliere ahali come forth a man of hia aeei^ 

And ahall rule over many nationa : 
And hia Icins aball be hiaher than Gog^ 

And hia kuifdom ahall be exalted.* 

(God brought him forth oat of Egypt, 
He ia to him aa the strength of a unieora.) 
He ahall devour the nationa, hia enemies 
And shall brealc their bone& 
And pierce them through with arrowa. 

He lieth down aa a lion, 
He concheth aa a Uoneai^ 
Who ahall roose him 1 
Bleaaed ia he that bleaaetb tbee, 
And earaed ia he that curaeth thee. 

Nnm. ziiv. &-9. 

Tlie eighteenth chapter and the first three vnses of tbe 
nineteenth chapter of the Apocalypse present a noble insaas 
of prophetic poes^, in no respect inferior to the finest !!> 
dnctions of any of^the Hebrew bards.' 

2. Elioiac Poetry. — Of this description are aeTeralfn- 
sages in the prophetical books,*o as well as in the book of Job, 
and many of David^s psalms that were composed 00 o^ 
easions ot distress and mourning: the forty-second pRalmia 
particular is in the highest degree tender and olaindTe, id 
IS one of tiie most beautiful specimens of the Hebrew e]«^ 
The lamentation of David over his friend Jonathan (S Sm. 
i. 17 — ^37.) is another most beautiful elegy : but the iKi 
regular and perfect elegiac composition in the ScfutcR& 
perhaps in the whole world, is tne book entitled The it- 
mentations of Jeremiah, of which we have given a paittnls 
analysis, infra^ Vol. II. p. 376. 

• Bp. Lowth*s Lectarea on Hebrew Poetry, Lect zvliL lix. and n 
1 Analyaia of Chronology, voL ii. book i. pn. 2M— ZiS. 

• in the rendering of thia quatrain. Dr. Halea haa followed wjef* 
gint veraion, whichhe vindicatea in a long note. In onr intboHzM i» 
iatlon, made from the Haaoretic text, (he aeventh verae of >a» ^ 
atanda thua :— 

He ahall pour the water ont of hia bneketi^ 
And his seed ahall be in many waters ; 
And hia king shall be higher than Agag, 
And hia kingdom ahall be exalted. 

Thia ia confeaaedhr obacure.— Dr. Boothroyd, bi hia NewVerjonrf* 
Old Teatament, with a alight departure from the comooo rendeiiDt o* 
latea the verae in the Allowing manner :— 

Water ahall flow from (he am of Jaaoh. 
And hia aeed ahall become aa many waten ; 
Their king ahall be higher than Ang, 
And hia Ungdom more highly ejuikcd. 

• The paaaagea above noticed are printed tn Greek and EDgBA, ^ 
BO aa to exhibit their poetical stnietnre to the greatest adnintt ^*^ 
Jebb'a Sacred Literature, op. 452—459. . ^, 

«• Bee Amos ▼. 1, 2. 16. Jer. ix. 17—22. Esak. xxfl. and mil. 
«> 0a« Job UL tL tU. z. ih. zvlL xlx. zzix. xzs. 
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3. Didactic Poetrt is defined b]r Bishop Lowth to be 

that which delivers moral precepts in elegant and pointed 
▼erses, often illustrated by a comparison expressed or implied, 
similar to the Timasu, or moral sentences, and adages, of the 
ancient sages. Of this species of poetry the book of Prorerbs 
is the princinal instance. To this class may be lefened the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

4. Or Ltric Poetrt, or that which is intended to be 
accompanied with music, the Old Testament abounds with 
lumerous examples. Besides a great number of hymns and 
M>n^ which are dispersed through the historical and pro- 
phetical books, such as the ode of Moses at the Red oea 
,Exod. XT.), his prophetic ode (Deut. xxxii.), the triumphal 
3de of Deborah ( J*idg. v.), the prayer of Habakkuk (iii.), and 
nany similar pieces, the entire book of Psalms is to be coin 
lidered as a collection of sacred odes, possessing erery ts- 
riety of form, and supported with the highest spirit of lyric 
K>etry; — sometimes sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant; 
iometimes solemn andf magnificent ; and sometimes tender, 
loft, and pathetic. 

5. Of the Idtl, or short pastoral poem,i the historical 
>8alm9 afford abundant instances. The seventy-eig^hth, 
inndred and fifth, hundred and sixth, hundred and thirty- 
sixth, and the hundred and thirty-ninth psalms, may Se 
idduced as sinffularly beautiful specimens ot the sacred idyl : 
to which may be added Isa. ix. 8. — x. 4« 

6. Of Dramatic Poetry, Bishop Lowth> adduces ex- 
imples in the book of Job and the Sons of Solomon, under- 
itanding the term in a more ext^ded sense than that in 
which It is usually received. Some critics, however, are of 
Opinion, that the Song of Solomon is a collection of sacred 
layls : and M. Bauer is disposed to consider the former book 
&s approximating nearest to the Mekama^ that is, ** the as- 
semblies," moraJdiscourses, or conyersations of the celebrated 
Axabian poet Hariri.' 

In another part of this work some reasons are offered in 
confirmation ot this conjecture. 

Many of the psalms (and, according to Bishop Horsley,^ 
>y far tne greater part) are a kind of dramatic ode, consisting 
» dialogues between persons sustaining certain characters.^ 
rhis dramatic or dialogue form admits of considerable 
rariety. Its leading characteristic, however, is an alternate 
luccession of parts, adapted to the purpose of alternate 
ecitation by two semi-choruses in the Jewish worship. 




opinion, 

laye been familiar with this character of composition, both 
18 a pious and literate Jew, much conversant with the de- 
'otional and lyric poetry of his country, and also as an ofiici- 
iting priest, accustomea to bear his part in the choral service 
i the temple. Dr. J. has accordingly printed that hymn in 
vreek and English, in the form of a dramatic ode : and by 
his mode of distribution has satisfactoriljr elucidated its true 
[leaning and grammatical construction in many passages, 
rhich nave hiuierto in vain exercised the acumen of critics.^ 
To the preceding species of Hebrew poetry, we may add, 
7. The Acrostic or Alphabetical Poems. Bishop Lowth 
^nsidered this form of poetry as one of the leading charac- 
(ristics of the productions of the Hebrew muse : out this, 
-^e have sepn,^ is not the fact. It may ratlier be viewed as 
subordinate species, the form of which the bishop thus 
efines : — The acrostic or alphabetical poem consists or twen- 
r-two lines, or of twe-ity-two systems of lines, or periods, 
* stanzas, according to the number of the letters of the 
lebrew alphabet ; and every line, or every stanza, begins 
ith each letter in its order, as it stands in the alphabet ; that 
, the first line, or fit si stanza, begins with k {akpK)^ the 
icond a {Uth)^ and so on. This was certainly intended for 
te assistance of the memory, and was chiefly employed in 
ibjects of common use, as maxims of morauty, and forms 
' devotion ; which, being expressed in detached sentences, 
' aphorisms (the form in which the sages of the most 
icient times delivered their instructions), the inconvenience 
isin^ from the subject, the want of connection in the parts, 
id of a regular train of thought canied through the whole, 

> Bishop Lowth defincfl an idyl to be a poem of moderate length, of a 

ifonc middle ityle, ehieflr disting aished for elefaoce and aweetness ; 

(ular and clear as to the plot, conduct, and amngemeat 

» Ix>wth, Pnelecl. ZYiii.— zxzlv. 

■ Bauer, Ilermeneut. 8acr. p. 386. 

^ Bishop Horsle/'a Book of Paalms translated from the Hebrew, foL i. 

Sf. p. XV. 

» Bee Vol. O. p. 33& 

' Siered litentnn, pp. 40i— 417. • ■•• pi371 taipra. 



was remedied by this artifieiai eontriyuioe in the form. 
There are still extant in the books of the Old Testament 
twelve* of these poems : tliree of them perfectly alphabeti- 
cal,9 in which every line is marked by its initiai letter; the 
other nine less perfectly alphabetical, in which every stanza 
only is so distinguished. Of the three former it is to 
be remarked, that not only every sinffle line is distinguished 
by its initial letter, but that the whde poem is laid out into 
stanzas; two^o of these poems each into ten stanzas, all of 
two lines except the two last stanzas in each, which are of 
three lines ; in these the sense and the construction mani- 
festly point out the division into stanzas, and mark the limit 
of every stanza. The thirds < of these perfectly alphabetical 
poems consists of twenty-two stanzas of three lines : but in 
this the initial letter of every stanza is also the initial letter 
of every line of that stanza : so that both the lines and the 
stanzas are infallibly limited. And in all the three poems 
the pauses of the sentences coincide with the pauses of the 
lines and stanzas. It is also further to be observed of these 
three poems, that the lines, so determined by the initial letters in 
the same poem, are remarkably equal to one another in lenffth« 
in the number of words nearly, and, probably, in the numoer 
of syllables ; and that the lines of the same stanza have a 
remarkable congruity one with another, in the matter and the 
form, in the sense and the construction. 

Of the other nine poems less perfectly alphabetica], in 
which the stanzas only are markea with mitial letters, six** 
consist of stanzas of two lines, two^' of stanzas of three lines, 
and one^^ of stanzas of four lines : not taking into the account 
at present some irregularities, which in all probabili^ are to 
be imputed to the mistakes of transcribers. And these 
stanzas likewise naturally divide themselves into their dis- 
tinct lines, the sense ana the construction plainly pointing 
out their limits : and the lines have the same congruity one 
with another in matter and form, as was above observed, in 
regaord to the poems more perfectly alphabetical. 

Another thing to be observed of the three poems perfectly 
alphabetical is, that in two" of them the hues are shorter 
than those of the third' ^ by about one third part, or almost 
half; and of the other nine poems the stanzas only of which 
are alphahetical, that three^^ consist of the longer lines, and 
the six others of the shorter. 

Vn. We have already had occasion to remark, that the 
poetry of the Hebrews derives its chief excellence from its 
being dedicated to religion. Nothing can be conceived more 
elevated, more beautiful, or more eleffant, than the composi- 
tions of the Hebrew bards ; in which the sublimity of the 
subject is fully equalled by the energy of the language and 
the dignity of the style. Compart with them, the most 
brilliant prodnctions of the Greek and Roman muses, who 
often employed themselves on frivolous or very trifling 
themes, are mfinitely inferior in the scale of excellence. The 
Hebrew poet, who worshipped Jehovah as the sovereign of 
his people — who believed all the laws, whether sacied or 
civil, which he was bound to obey, to be of divine enactment 
—and who was tanght that man was dependent upon God for 
every thinff — ^meditated upon nothing but Jehovah ; to Him 
he aevouUy referred all Uiin^ and placed his supreme 
delight in celebrating the divme attributes and perfections. 
If, however, we would enter fully into the beauties of the 
sacred poets, there are two General Obsbrvations, which it 
will be necessary to keep in mind whenever we analyze or 
examine Uie Songs of Sion. 

1. The first is, that we earefuUy irwetHgate their naiure 
andgeniut. 

For, aa the Hebrew poema, though rarioaa In their kinda, are each 
mark(»d by a character peculiar to Uself, and hj which tlier are dlatin|nltb> 
ed from each other, we ahall be enabled to enter more fully into their el»* 
gance and beauty, if we have a correct view of tlielr form and arrange- 
loenL For instance, if we wish critically to expound tlie Psalma, we ought 
to investigate the nature and properties of the Ilebrew ude, aa well aa Uks 
form and structure of the ilebrew elegies, &c.. and aacertain in what ra- 
apecta they differ from the odea, elegies, 4bc. or the Greek poeta. In like 
manner, when atudying the Proverbs of Solomon, we should recollect that 
the most ancient kind of instruction was by meana of moral aentencea, in 
which the first prhiciplea of ancient philosophy were contained; and, tnm 
a compariaon ot the ilebrew, Greek, and other gnomic sentencea, we ahould 
inveatlgate the principal eliaracters of a proverb. In the book of Job ara 
to be observed the unity of action, delioeaUon of mannera, the externa: 
form and conatructkm of the poem, ^bc. 

• Peal. zzv. xzxiv. zzxvii. exi. cxil. cxix. cxiv. Prov.xxxi. 10->3I. Lan V 
U. ilL iv. 

• PaaL cxI. cxH. Lament iii. 

<• PsaL cxi. cxii. •* L*m«nt iiL 

la PaaL xxv. xxidv. cxlx. eadv. Prov. xxxi. Lam. vt. 
IS Lam. i. ii. i« Paal. zzzviL •• PmL exL eal. 

>• Lameot. lU. ** Lm«nt I. il. Iv 
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2. FaTtlier, in interpredng the compontioiui of the Hebrew 
berdfl, it ought not to be forgotten, that the objectt of our attenr 
Hon are the productiont of poeto, and of oriental poett in 
particular. 

It 18 therefore necessary that we should be aeqaalnted with the eoontry 
In which the poet lived, its situatJon and pecofiarities, and also with the 
manners of the inhabitants, and the Idiom of the language. Oriental poetzy 
abounds with strong expressionai bold metaphars, glowing sentfanents, and 
animated descriptions, portrajea in the most lively colours. Hence the 
words of the Hebrew poets are neither to be understood in too lax a sense, 
nor to be interpreted too literally. In the comparisons introduced by them, 
the point of resemblance between the object of compansoo, and the thing 



with which It Is eonipared, shooU be examined, bat not niukii tn b 
and the forte of the personification^ allegories, or other finw Z t 
be introduced, should be fully considered. Above aO, it sLokl C:i 
lected, that aa the sacred poets lived in the Bait, tbeir ideM ud iu3 
were totally different from ours, and, consequently, are oot lo l>« oos^'-l 
according to our modes of thmUng. From inattemno lo this cLrcum»ji^ 
the productions of the Hebrew muse have neither been comcDT i^' 
stood, nor their beauties duly felt and appreciated. 

The reader will find some hints for the special sbidy of ii 
book of Psalms, in Vol. II. pp. 244, 245., and also a cam 
analysis of the book of Job, with obserratioDs for the iZ 
understanding of it, in pp. 336, 236. of the same Toiuoe. 
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SECTION I. 

eSNSRAL 0B8KRTATI0K8 ON TBB SPUUTUil. INTBRPRBTATION OW THB SCRIPTUBSS. 



It has been a feyourite notion with some divines, that the 
mystical or spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures had its 
first origin in the synagogue, and was thence adopted by our 
Lord and his apostles, when arguing witK the Jews : and 
that from them it was received by the fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, from whom it has been transmitted to us. The 
inference deduced by many of these eminently learned men 
is, that no such inteipretation is admissible: while other 
commentators and critics have exaggerated and carried it to 
the extreme. But, if the argument 'against a thing from the 
possibility of its bein^ abused be inadmissible in questions 
of a secular nature, it is equally inadmissible in the exposi- 
tion of the Sacred Writings. All t)ur ideas are adnutted 
through the medium of the senses, and consequently refer in 
the first place to external objects : but no sooner are we con- 
vinced that we possess an immaterial soul or spirit, than we 
find occasion for other terms, or, for want of these, another 
application of the same terms to a different class of objects; 
and hence arises the necessity of resorting to figurative and 
spiritual interpretation. Now, the object of revelation being 
to make known things which ** eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of man to conceive,** 
it seems hardly possible that the human mind should be 
capable of apprehending them, but through the medium of 
figurative language or mystical representations. 

** The foundation of religion and virtue being laid in the 
mind and heart, the secret dispositions and genuine acts of 
which are invisible, and known only to a man's self; there- 
fore the powers and operations of the mind can only be 
expressed in figurative terms and external symbols. The 
motives also and inducements to practice are spiritual, such 
as affect men in a waj of moral influence, and not of natural 
efficiency ; the principal of which are drawn from the consi- 
deration of a future state: and, consequently, theae likewise 
must be represented by alleg^ories and similitudes, taken from 
things most known and familiar here. And thus we find in 
Scripture the state of religion illustrated by all the beautiful 
images we can conceive ; in which natural unity, order, and 
harmony consist, as regulated by the strictest and most 
exact rales of discipline, taken from those observed in Uie 
best ordered temporal government. In the interpretation of 
places, in which any of these images are contained, the 
principal regard is to be had to ihe figurative or spiriiualj and 
not to the literal sense of the words. From not attending to 
which, have arisen absurd doctrines and inferences, which 
weak men have endeavoured to establish as Scripture truti^s ; 
whereas, in the other method of explication, the things are 
plain and eas^r to every one's capacity, make the deepest and 
most lasting impressions upon their minds, and have the 
greatest influence upon their practice. Of this nature are ^1 
the rites and ceremonies prescribed to the Jews, with relation 
to the external form of religious worship ; every one of which 
was intended to show the obligation or recommend the prac- 
tice of some moral duty, and was esteemed of no further use 

A The present chapter in abridged firom Rambach'a InatltutlQneB Herme* 
ncnticae sacra, pp. ^—82. compared with his " Commentatio Hennenen- 

tica de Sensus Myetici Criteriia ex genuinia principiia dedacta, 

vUsqiiu MotaUa eireoiBeeripta." Sfo. Man, 172& 



than as it produced that effect And the sux oa; ^ 
applied to tne rewards and punishments pecoliir to' the 
Christian dispensation, wliich regard a future state, Tk 
rewards aie set fortii by those things, in which tkgaeRlity 
of men take their greatest delight, and place txsi lugM 
satisfaction in this fife ; and the punishments are soch b air 
inflicted by human laws upon the worst of male^ton; bj 
they can neither of them oe underatood in the ttridlif k^ 
sense, but only by way of analosy, and correspoodiog b tiK 
general nature and intention of the thing, Aougk tot i 
ferent in kind."^ 

But independently of the able argument aprion^Wa'ei 
in fevour of the mediate, mystical, or spiritual ioieipmiijs 
of the Scriptures, unless such interpretation be adouu^v! 
cannot avoid one of two great difficulties: for, either ver^i 
assert that the multitude of applications, made by Chmtk 
his apostles, are fanciful and unauthorized, and wholly bd^ 

auate to prove the points for which they are quoted; or,a 
le other nand, we must believe that the obTioos zdvioa 
sense of such passages was never intended, and thstiivii! 
mere illusion. The Christian wiU not assent to thefGW 
of these positions ; the phUomher and the ailk tU » 
readily assent to the latter.' It has been enoQeoosir np- 
posed that this mediate, or mysti<»l interpretatioo of ^cc;> 
ture is confined to the New Testament exclusively; vela^. 
however, clear evidence of its adoption by some of the ssff*- 
writera of the Old Testament, and a few instances wil ^ 
fioe to prove its existence. 

1. In Exod. xxviii. 38. Moms styi, that the diadea drpta 
of gold, worn upon certain solemn feitivals upon the high pntf ' 
forehead, signified that he bore in a vicarious and typkai mx\ 
the sin of the holy things, and made an atonement ibr tiie is^ 
feetion of the Hebrew offerings and sacrifioea. 

3. In Lev. xxvi. 41. and Deut x. 16. and xxx. 6, he » 
tions the circumcision of the heart, which was sigai&d hfii 
circumcision of the flesh. (Compare Jer. iv. 4. n. Vi,^^ 
25, 26. with Exod. vi. 12. 30.) 

3. Further, the great lawgiver <^ the Jews expiains the W- 
cal and typical import of all their great festtvak 

Tljns, in Exod. jott. 13. and Num. Ui. 12, 13. 44-fiL and nifi. \^ 
ahovra the twofold meaninc of the redemption of their fif*™'" "^ " 
that the first-born of the llebrewa were preserved while Kff I* J* 
beneath the plague indicted by divine vengeance, and thai ue m^ 
sons were formerly consecrated to the priesthood ; which w'^^I^^JTi, 
transferred to the tribe of Levi, the first-born sons were ^'^rT % 
the Levites, and were thenceforth to bo redeemed The \p"f,^; 
sacrificial law showed that the bloody sacrifices morsOy ^f^^; \ 
nishment of the person for or by whom they were o^t™? "^'itj 
other sacred rites of the Hebrews should have a symbobol or »^ 
import will be obvious to every one, who recdlecU ibe «'«fl°^°!r^ 

Smbols which obtained in ERrpt, from which coontry Moses troaf-* 
e Hebrews. 

The precepts delivered in the New Testament conwn^ 
the sacraments plainly intimate that those ve^ sacred hp 
were then about to receive their real acoomplj^m«ot, i& 
their symbolical or spirimad meaning is explaioed. 

» Ur. John Clarke>a Eoqulry into the Origto of Bvil, in ibc feBo «* 
tlon of Poyle's Lectures, vol iii. p. 229. _ . ^ ^a^ 

• See Bishop Middloton on the Greek Article, p. 680. fint edioo» 
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1. See, for initenoe, Rom. yn» 8—1 1. Col. ti. 13. 1 Cor. ▼!. 1 1. 
. 23—27. Eph. ▼. 26. and Tit iii. 6. In which last paange 
iptism (by immenion in water probably) is nid to dgnify not 
ily the moral ablation of ain, but alao the death and buiul of 
lilcy man, and (by his emernon from the water) his resnrree- 
m to a pious and Tirtoons life : in other wonls, our death unto 
9, and our obligation to walk in newness of liib. The spiritual 
iport of the Lord's sapper is selfmdent 

2. Lastly, since we leant from the New Testament that some 
itories, which in themselires convey no peculiar meaning, must 

interpreted allegorically or mystically (as Oal. It. 22 — ^24.), 
d that persons and things are there eridently types and em- 
$m8 of the Chiistian dispensation, and its divine founder, as in 
itt zii. 40. John iii. 14, 15. 1 Cor. x. 4. and Heb. viL 2, 3. 
is plain that the mystical sense ought to be followed in the 
(tones and prophecies* of the Old Testament, and especially in 
:h. passages as are referred to by the inspired writers of the 
iw Testament ; who having given us the key by which to 
lock the mystical sense of Scripture, we not only may but 
gfht cautiotuly and diUgently to make use of it 

Where the inapired writerB themselves direct us to soeh an 
erpretation, wnen otherwise we miffht not perceive its 
cessit]^, then we have an abaokUt auihorUy for the exposi- 
n, which supersedes our own conjectures, and we are not 
ly safe in abiding by that authority, but should be unwai^ 
ited in rejecting it 



SECTION II. 

klfONS rOB THE SPIBITUAL IMTBRPRITATION OT SCBIPTURB. 

• 

The Spiritual Literpretation of the Bible, ^ like all other 
od things, is liable to abuse ; and that it hath been actually 
used, both in ancient and modem days, cannot be deniea. 
3, who shall go about to appW, in this way, any jmssage, 
^ore he hath attained' its literal meaning, may say in itself 
lat is pious and true, but foreign to the text from which he 
deavoureth to deduce it St Jerome, it is well known, 
ten grown older and wiser, lamented that, in the fervours 
a youthful fancy, he had spiritualized the prophecy of Oba- 
ih, before he understood it And it must be allowed that 
tue attention to the occasion and scope of the Psalms would 
ire pared off many unseemly excrescences, which now 
form the commentaries of St Augustine and other fethers 
cm them. But these and other concessions of the same 
id beingr made, as they are made very freely, men of sense 
11 consider, that a principle is not therefore to be rejected, 
»iU8e it has been abused; amee human erron can naoer 
tiiidaie ike inUkB of Ood.^"* 

The literal sense, it has been well observed, is, undoubt- 
y, firet in point of nature as well as in order of significA* 
Q ; and consequently, when investigating the meaning of 
f passage, this must be ascertained before we proceM to 
irch out its mystical import: but the true and ^nuine 
stical or spiritual sense excels the literal in digntiy, the 
;er being only the medium of convejrinff the former, which 
nore evidently designed by the Holy l^irit For instance. 
Num. xxi. 8, 9. comparea with John iii. 14. the brazen 
pent is said to have been lifted up, in order to signify the 
I nor up of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the wond; and, 
seijuently, that the type might serve to designate the 
itype.' 

Though the true spiritual sense of a text is undoubtedly to 
most nighly esteemed, it by no means follows that we are 
ook for it m every passage of Scripture; it is not, how- 
r, to be inferred that spiritual interpretations are to be 
tcted, although they should not be clearly expressed. It 
y be considered as an axiom in sacred hermeneutics, that 

SPIRITUAL MXANINO OF A PASSAGE IS there only TO BB 

On the Double Sente of Prophecy, see pp. 300, 391. ii^ra. 
Bisshop Home's Commentary on the Paamu, vol. i. Preface. (Worka, 
K.) "The importance, then, of figurative and rayatlcal interpretation 
hardSy bo called in question. The entire nejflect of it must, in many 
r9, 4$r4*atJy vitiate expositions, however otherwise valuable for their eru. 
•n anrl judgment In explaining the prophetical writings and the Bloaaie 
nances, this defect wUI oe most stnldng ; sinee, in consequence of it, 
lynly the spirit and force of many passages wiH almoat wholly evaporate^ 
erroneous conceptions may be formedof theirreal purport and Inten- 
.* > Bp. Vanmildert'a Baiopton Lectures, p. 210. Rambach has adduced 
•ra.1 instances, which str-^ngly confirm these SQlidobaervationSi InatituL 
m. Sacr. p.8l. 

Raxnbach, InHtttttionet IlermeneuticB Saerc, p. 7SL 
Vol. L 3 E 



SOUGHT, WHBBB IT IS EYIDBMT, PBOM tertom CBITEBIA9 TBAT 
SUCH MBANIKO WAS DBSIGNXD BT TUB HoLT SpiBlT. 

The criteria, by which to ascertain wheUier there is a 
latent spiritual meaning in any passage of Scripture, are two 
fold : either they are aSUed in the laa itself^ or they are to be 
found in tome other poMaagea, 

. 1. Where the criteria are aeated in the text, vettigea of a apU 
ritual meaning are diaeemible^ when thinga, which are affirmed 
concerning the person or thirug immediately treated ofy are ao 
aafuai and iUuatrioua that they cannot in any way oe applied 
to tt, in theftUkat aenae of the worda. 

The word of God is the word of truth : there is nothing supeiw 
fluous, nothing deficient in it The writings of the prophets, 
especially thoee of lasiah, abound with instances of this kind. 
Thus, m the 14th, 40th, 4lBt, and 49th chapters of that evangeli- 
csl prophet, the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity 
is announced in the most lofiy and msgnificent terms. Hs 
describes their way as levelled before them, valleys filled up^ 
mountains reduced to plains, cedars and other sHady trees, and 
firsgrant herbs, as springing up to refresh them on their journey, 
and declares that they shall sufier neither hunger nor thint 
during their return. The Jews, thus restored to their native 
land, he represents as a holy people, chosen by Jehovah, desnsed 
from all iniquity, and taught by God himself^ dbc &c. Now, when 
we compare this description with the accounts sctually given of 
their return to Palestine, by Ezra and Nehemiah, we do not find 
any thing corresponding with the events predicted by Issiah: 
neither do they represent the mannen of the people as reformed, 
agreeably to the prophet's statement On the contreiy, their 
profligacy is frequently reproved by Esa end Nehemiah in the 
most pointed tenns, as well as by the prophet Haggai. In this 
description, therefore, of their deliverance from captivity, we must 
look beyond it to that infinitely higher deliversnoe, which in the 
fulness of time wss secompluhed by Jesus Christ : ** who by 
himself once oilered, hath thereby made a fuU, perfect, and sufll- 
cient sscrifioe, oblation, and atonement for the sins of the whole 
worid,*' and thus <* hsth opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers." 

We proceed to show in what cases it will he proper to have 
recourse to other passages of Scripture. 

II. Where the apiritual meaning of a text ia latent^ the Holy 
Spirit (under whoae direction the aaered penmen unite) aome- 
hmea cUarly and expreaaly aaacrta that one thing or peraon waa 
divinely conatituted or appointed to be a figure or aymbol of 
another thing or person .* in which caac the ikdisputablb tbs- 
TiMOiTT or ETERNAL TRUTH rcmovea and euta off every ground 
of doubt and uncertainty. 

For instance, if we compare Pialm ex. 4. with Heb, viL 1. ws 
shall find that MeUhiaedec wss a type of Messiah, the great hi^ 
priest snd king. 80 Bagar and Sarah were types of the Jewish 
and Christian churches. (Gal. iv. 22 — 24.) Jonah was a type 
cf Christ's resurrection (Matt xiL 40.) : the mannOf of Clmst 
himself, and of his heavenly doctrine. (John vL 32.) The rock 
in the wilderness, whence water issued on being struck by Moses, 
represented Christ to the Isiaelites (1 Cor. x. 4.) ; and the en- 
trance of the high-priest into the holy of holies, on the day of 
expiation, with the blood of the victim, is expressly stated by 
Saint Paul to have prefigured the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
the presence of God, with his own blood. (Heb. ix. 7 — 20.) 

III. Sometimea, however^ the-myatical aenae ia intimated by the 
Holy Spirit in a more obscure manner / and without excluding 
the practice of aober andpioua meditation^ we are led by varioua 
inttmationa {which reoutre very diligent obaervation and ^^J/) 
to the knowleda^e of the apiritual or myatical meaning, Ima 
chiefly occura m tne following eaaea, 

1. When the antitype ia propoaed under figurative namea 
taken from the Old Teatament. 

Thus, in I Cor. v. 7. Christ is called the Paschal Lamb :— fn I Cor. zv. 46. 
he is called the Uul Adam ; the first Adam, therefore, was in some respeet 
a type or figure of Christ, who in Esekiel juuriv. 23. la further called David. 
In like manner, the kingdom of Antichrist Is mentioned under the appella- 
tions of Sodom, Egypt, and Babylon, io Rev. zi. 8. and zvi. 19. 

I 2. When, by a manifeat alluaion of vorda andphraaea, the 
Scripture refera one thing to another / or, when the argumenta 
of the inapired writera either plainly intimate it to have a apt* 
ritual meaning, or vhen auch meaning ia tacitly implied, 

(1.) Thu% from Iss. iz. 4., which alludes to ihevrciorj obtained bv Gideon 
(Judces vil. 22.), we learn that this represents the victory which Christ 
should obtain by tbe preaching of the Gospel, as Vltringa has largely shown 
OS this pasasge. 

(2) So. when Bt Fsnl is anpiim against the Jews from the ^pes of Sarah, 
Bigar, Melchisedee, 4ce. be supposes thst in these meAionbls Old Testa- , 
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■MDt perMMMffM than wen mim tbiocs in which ChrM and bla myatical 
body tbe chnreh were delineated, and tnit these thiofa were admitted by 
hia opponenta : oCberwiae hie aivoment woold be IncoocloaiTe. Hence it 
IbOowa, that laaec, and other peraona mentioned in the OM Teatament, of 
whom there ia no typical or apiritual signification given in the Scriptnrea» 
In aapreat ferma, were trpea of Christ in many thinp that happened to 
tliem, or were performed by them. In like manner, fSt. Paul shows (1 Cor. 
is. 9. )0.) that tne precept In I>eat. zxr. 4. relaiiTe to the mnasttng of oxen, 
haa a higher spiritual meaning than is aoggeated by the mere letter of the 
eommand. 

Sach are the most important criteria^ by which to ascertain 
whether a passage may require a spintnal interpretation/ or 
not. Bat althoneh these roles will afford essential assistance 
in enabluig us to determine this point, it is another and equally 
important question, in what manner that interpretation is to 
be regulated. 

In the consideration of this topic, it will be sufficient to 
rsmark, that the general principles already laid down,' with 
respect to the figuratiTe and allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, are applicable to the spiritual exposition of Hie 
Saerod 'Writings. It only remains to add, that all mystical 
or spiritual interpretations must be such as reaUy illustrate, 
not obscure or perplex the subject. Agreeably to the sound 
maxim adopted by diTines, they must not be made the foun- 
dation of articles of faith, but must be offered only to explain 
or confirm what is elsewhere more clearly rerealed ;' and 
aboTe ail, they must on no account or pretext whatever be 
sought after in matters of little moment 

In the spiritual interpretation of Scripture, there are two 
extremes to be avoided, viz. on the one hand, that we do not 
restrict such interpretation within too narrow limits ; and, on 
the other hand, that we do not seek for mystical meanings in 
every passage, to the exclusion of its literal and common 
sense, when tiiat sense is sufficiently clear and intelligible. 
The latter of these two extremes is that to which men nave 
in every age been most liable. Hence it is that we find 
instances of it in the more ancient Jewish doctors, especially 
in Philo, and among many of the fathers, as Cyprian, Jerome, 
Augustine, and others, and particularly in Ongen, who ap- 
pears to have derived his system of aflegorizin^ the Sacred 
Writings firom the school ot Plato. Nor are modem expo- 
sitors altogether firee from these extravagancies.' 

> Bee Chapter I. Seetiona I. m. and IV. pp. 366—368. and 961—966. sttpra. 

a ** Bat regnla theoiogomm, 9en$um mvttieum non esse argumentati- 
««m, hoc est, non suppeditare firms ac soiida argumenta, quibua dogmata 
fidel iniBdificentor." Ksmbach, Inst. Harm. 9acr. pp. 72; 73. 

• Thas^ Coecelaa represented the entire hiatory of the Old Testament 
■a a mirror, which held forth an accarate vtew of the transactiona and 
aventa that were to hwpen In the church nnder the New Teatament dia* 
pensatlon, to the end or the world. He farther afllrmed, that by far the 
greatest psrt of the ancient propheciea foretold Chriat's miniatry and medi- 
ation, together with the rise, progress, end revolutions of the chnreh, not 
only under the figure of persons and transactions, but in a literal manner, 
and by the aenae of the worda uaed in these predictions. And he laid It 
down aa a fundamental rule of interpretation that the words andphraeee 
ff Serijthtre are to be underetood in bvbbt asmn qfwkiek they are suseepfi' 




try : and if our ilmita permitted, we could adduce numeroua Instaneea of 
evident mfdnterpretationa of the Scriptures which have been occasioned 
br the adoption of them : one or two, however, must suffice. Thus, the 
Ten Commandments, or Moral Law, as they are usually termed, which 
the most pious and learned men In every sge of the Chrisoan church have 
eoniNdered to be rules or precepts for regulating the manners or conduct 
of men, both towarda God and towarda one another, have been referred to 
Jeaua Christ, under the mlstalcen idea that they may be read with a now 
intereat by believera ! (See an eipoaltion of the Ten Commandmenta on 
the above principle, if such a perverrion of sense and reaaon may be so 
cafied, in the Bible Magazine, voL iv. |m. 13, 14.) In like manner the first 
pasim, which, It ia generally admitted, describes the reflective happiness 
and misery of the pious and the wicked, according to the Cocceian hypo* 
thesia, haa been applied to the Saviour or the world, in whom alone all the 
eharaeteraof goodneasare made to centre, without any reference to Ita 
moral import f An ordinary reader, who peruses Isa. iv. 1., woidd natu- 
raUy auppoae that the prophet waa predicting the calamities that ahould 
befall the Impenitently wicked Jewa, previously to the Babykmlsh captl- 
Titv; which cahunlties he represents to be so great that seven women sAott 
take hold of one manj that Is, use Importunity to be married, and that upon 
the hard and unusual conditions of maintsining themselves. But this sim- 
ple and literal meaning of the passsge, sgreeably to the rule that the worda 
of Scripture aignlfy every thing whlcli they can signify, haa been dlatorted 
beyond meaanre; and, becauae'in the SMise^wenX versee of thia chapter 
the prophet makea a trsnsition to evangelical times, thia first verac haa been 
made to mean the rapid conversion of mankind to the Christian fUth ; the 
seven women are the converted persons, snd the one man la Jesus Christ ! 
A simple reference to the contest ondouijeet-nuUter of the prophecy would 
have shown thst this veraeproperly belonred to the third chapter, and had 
no reference whatever to CK>apel timea. On the abanrdity or the expoal- 
don jujt noticed, it ia needless to make any comment It la snrpaaaed only 
br the reveriea of a modem writer on tbe Contiuent. who haa puahed the 
Cocceian hypotliesis to the utmoat bounds:^ ^ According to his scheme, the 
Incest of Lot and hia daughters waa permitted, only to be a sign of the 
salvation which the world waa afterwards to receive from Jesus Christ ; and 
JoeAiMi <Ae aoni2^3^n signifies the same thins as Jems tAe son of Jfen/// 
Kanne's Christns im Ahen Testament, that Is, Christ in the OU Testament, 
or Inquiries concerning the Adumbrations snd Delineations of the TJrsainh 
Ifttmbeig, 1818, 8 vola.8vo. (Melanges de Reli^on, de Motala, et da Orl- 
Hqot Saer^ -^^-Ha* at Niamey (ome i. pp. IHI^ 160.) 



In these strictnies, Ae author traHi he shall not be 
charged with improperlv ceosnring *«that fair ud nb^ 
accommodation of the historical and paiabolinl pun ^ 
present times and circomstances, or to tiie elociditioD i 
either the doctrines or precepts of ChristJaiutT, wiiki it 
sanctioned by the word of Goa ;" and whidi be has attcoK. 
ed to illustrate in the preceding criteiia for anenaiDtwii 
mystical or spiritual meaning of the Scnptores.' SuJ ^ 
accommodation, it is justly remarked, i» pmeetlj allori^^ 
and may be highly useM ; and in some cases it is atnolitto 
necessary. ** Xet every trulv pious nian, however, be ith 
of the danger of extending tnis principle beyond in tsxsx 
and obvious application ; fest he should wander himself, ^k 
lead others also astray from that clearly traced and ftl, 
beaten path in which we are assured that even * a vijk^ 
man though a fool should not err.' Let no teoaptatiaa, 
which vanitjr, a desire of popularitv, or the more specie^ 
but egually nllacious, plea oi usefulness may present, secar^ 
him from his tried waj. On the eontrary^ kt him edkm^ 
jeaknu cart to the pimn and unfarttd dtdaUt of tkvri^ 
God s lest, by departing from the simpUdtj oif the Goi{)4 
he riiould inadvertent^ contribute to the adollnalmof 
Christianity, and to ^ conseouent injury which most tbem 
arise to the spiritual interest of his feUow-crestnm."* 

IV. Applioatioh of the preceding piincbles to tie ipj. 
ntoal interpretation of the Miracles recordfed is tlie .\ev 
TestamenL 

Although (as we have already obseped) thedeagBofaii. 
racles* is to mark the divine interposition, yet, win peneing 
the miracles recorded in the Sacred Writings, veae not to 
lose sight of the moral and religious instzuctioD cooniM 
under tnem, and especially under the miracles perfonned^ 
our Saviour. *« All bis miracles," indeed, ^ wen nndcMr 
so many testimonies that he was sent from God: btt tiitj 
were much more than this, for they were all of ad i 
kind, and attended with sadi ctrcumstanoes, as gmvi 
insight into the spiritual state of man, and the {rs fit 
of his salvation.'* They were significant emhlensofb 
designs, and figures ^tly representihg the benefits to k 
conrorred by him upon mankind, and hM in them isjanKl 
sense. 

Thus, he cast out e^ spirits, who, by the Vfsm Pni 
denoe, were permitted to exert themselves at that time,aij» 
poness many persons. By this wA he showed that he «aet 
destroy the empire of Satan, sod seemed to fixeieU thtf,wb(» 
soever hia doctrine should pnvail, idolatiy and vet fkaUk 
put to flight— He gave sight to the blind, a miisde well tf^ 
him who brought immortality to light, and taogfat tnik s ■ 
ignorant world. Lucem cuUgand reddidU mMmd^vfj^^, 
Quintus Cnrtius to a Roman emperor, can be sUicdj i|fUk 
Christ, and to him alone. No prophet ever did thii DunekbciB 
him, as none ever made the leligioos diseoveries which he a^ 
Our Saviour hunself leads us to this ohB6ivatuni,ind ss b 
miracle in the same view, sayings upon thst occssioii,/ia» 
Ught of the Mrlds I am come inU thU wmid, thoitkei^- 
eee net might eee. He cured the deaf; and the damh, mkis 
lame, and the infirm, and deansed the lepera, and boMi- 
manner of sicknesses, to show at the same time that he ^^ 
physician of souls, which have their diseases coneipoDiii^ :: 
some manner to those of the body, and are ded^ and dimKB| 
impotent, and paralytic, and leprous in the apiritnai teaa^g 
led the hungry multitudes by a mirade, which spti; KpR»^ 
his heavenly doctrme, and the Gospel pieached to the poor. s( 
which he himself so explains, saying, — J am the Hvins ^ 
which came down /rem heaven / if any man eat Qftku^" 
he ehaU line for ever^^Ue rsiaed the desd, a mirade \fP^ 
suiting him, who at the lost day should call forth all mm^ - 
appear before him ; and, therefore, when he raised L»i»-' 
uttered those majestic words: / am the returrectin a^^ 
Hfe I he that beUeveth in me, theugh he -mere dead, fftt <A^ » 
£ive.^He performed some mirades upon persona who w^ 
of his own nation, and it wss ordersd fay IHrine PhnvisK 

* Cbristian Obaerrer for IWB, vol. ir. p. 13a The tw>J«f'*^ 
of tbta Joornal contain aome admirable mnarfci oo the jrUi or i^^ 
zing tbe fleered WiitiDga too mncb. Tlie aune topic It •^^^^ 
in volume xvl. for 1817, p. 319. el oeq. Many ^'m'^'^^'^^l^^^tf 
blatorv and abuaea of apiritaal interpretation^ ''t^! ^h^i 
J. J. ClbnTbeare'aBamptonLectureiforlSM. The whole of BiihcpH*-^ 
Preflu:e to bii Commentary on the PMOma Is •q^^^'T^ ?22rt ^ 
ita eieellent obaervadoni on tbe aame qaeetioe. The bAu^^^ 
eboae of apiritual Interpretation are also pointed oot bj Batxr'^ 
dertBempion Leetnrea, p. Ml. el eee. ^ ^ •. .hk --^ 

• The nattire and evideaee of ndvaelea are dtoesaaadls iw«-' 
pp.«8-ll9. 
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lat these peraons, ts the oenfeurion, Uie Syrophomician woman, 
le Samaritan leper, should show a greater degree of fiiith and 
f gratitude than the Jews to whom the same favours were 
ranted. This was an indication that the Gospel would be 
tore readily received by the Gentiles than by the Jews, and this 
ir Savtoor intimates, saying when he had commended the 
mturion's ftith, Many thail come from the eatt and from the 
eot, from the north and from the ooutht and ohall nt down with 
*^iiham and loaae and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven g but 
■e children of the kingdom ohaU be coot out into utter darkneto. 

It were easy to adduce other instances, but the precedinff 
ill suffice to establish the rule, especially as the spirittud 
aport of the Christian miracles is particidarly considered by 
rery writer that has expressly illustrated them, but by no 
le with more sobriety than b^ Dr. Jortin, to whom we are 
ilebted for most of the preceding illustrations.* 



SECTION in. 

Oir THE INTBRPRITATION OT TYPES. 

^€Uure of a ttfpe^-^TL Different opedeo of typeo.-^^!. Legal 
typee. — %, Prophetical typet 4 — 3. Xetorieal typei.-^llL Huleo 
for the interpretation of typet.—^TV. Memarko on the inter- 
pretation of oymboU. 

I. A Ttpb, in its primarr and literal meaning, Bimply 
snotes a rough draugrht, or Jess accurate model, from whicn 
more perfect image is made ; but, in the sacred or theolo- 
ical sense of the term, a t^rpe may be defined to be a symbol 
* something future and distant, or an example prepared and 
ridently designed by God to prefigure that future thing, 
l^hat is thus prefigured is called the antitype,* 

1 . The first characteristic of a type is its aoumbratioit or 

SE THIMG TTPiriED. 

One thing may adumbrate another,— either in something which 
has in conmion with the other ; as the Jewish victims by their 
nth represented Christ, who in the fulness of time was to die 
r mankind, — or in a symbol of some property possessed by the 
her ; as the images of the cherubim, placed in the inner sano 
Ary of the temple, beautifully represented the celerity of the 
igels of heaven, not indeed by any celerity of their own, but by 
ings of curious contrivance, which exhibited an appropriate 
mbol of swiftness,— or in any other way, in which the thing 
pvesenting can be compared with the thing represented; as 
elchiaedec the priest of the Most High God represented Jesus 
hrist our priest For though Melchisedec was not an eternal 
iesi, yet the sacred writers have attributed to him a slender and 
adowy appearance of eternity, by not mentioning the genea- 
gy of the parents, the birth or death of so illustrious a man, as 
ey commonly do in the case of other eminent penons, but 
icier the divme direction concealing all these particulars. 

2. The next requisite to constitute a type is, that it be 

IE PARED AMD DESIGNED BT GoD TO REPRESENT ITS ANTITYPB.^ 

This forms the distinction between a type and a simile ; for 
any things are compared to others, which they were not made 

resemble, for the purpose of representing them. For, though 
is said that ** all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the 
•wer of grass" (1 Pet i.24.}, no one can consider the tenuity 

^niss as a t3rpe of human weakness, or the flower of grass as 
type of human glory. The same remariL must be applied also 

a metaphor, or that species of simile in which one thing is 
lied by the name of another ; for, though Herod from his cun- 
ng is called a fox (Luke xiiL 32.), and Judah for his courage 
a on* 9 whelp (Gen. xlix.v9.), yet no one supposes foxes to be 
pes of Herod, or yoxmg lions types of Judah. 

3. Our definition of a type includes also, that the object 
:presented by it is something iuture. 

> Sec Dr. Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastieal Hidtorf . vol. 1. pp. 267—276. 
t edit) See also Dr. Dodd's Discourses on the Miracles of the New 
atainent, and Dr. Collyer's Lectures on BcripCure Miracles. 
I. Outram de Sacrificiia, lib. L c. 18. or p 216. of Mr. Allen's accurate 
in station. This work is of singular value to the divinity student; as af- 
'ding, in a romparatlTely small compass, one of the most masterij Tin- 
rations of the vicarious atonement of Christ that ever was published. 
■ * * It 19 essential," observes Bp. Vanmildert, " to a type, in the scriptural 
ceptatlon of the term, that there should be a competent evidence of the 
rine intention In the corre«pondence between it and the antitype,— a 
tttcr not led to the imagination of the expositor to discover, but resting 
Bonie solid proof from Scripture iuel( that this was really the case." 
A&cNon Lscturas, p* 230. 



Xhose institutions of Moses, which psrtook of the natura of 
types, are called '*a shadow of things to come" (Col. iL 17.) 1 
and those things which happened unto the &then for types aie 
said to have been written for our admonition, '*upon whom tha 
ends of the world are come.'* (1 Cor. x. 1. 11.) In the same 
sense the Mosaic law, which alx)unded with numerous types, is 
declared to have had ^ a shadow of good things to come." (Heb. 
X. 1.) And those things which by the command of God were 
formerly transacted in the tabernacle, are described as prefiguring 
what was afterwards to be done in the heavenly sanctuary. (Heb. 
ix. 11, 12. 23, 24.) Hence it appears, that a type and a symbol 
differ from each other as a genuo and opecieo. The term oymbol 
is equally applicable to that which represents a thing, pa&t, pre- 
sent, or future ; whereas the object represented by a type is inva- 
riably future. 80 that all the rites which signified to the Jews 
any virtues that they were to practise, ought to be called symbols 
rather than tjrpes; and those rites, if there were any, which 
were divinely appointed to represent things both present and 
future, may be regarded as both symbols and types ; — symbols, 
as denoting things present; and types, as indicating things 
future. 

4. We may further remark, that a type differs from a para- 
ble* in being grounded on a matter of tact, not on a fictitious 
narnitiTe, but is much of the same nature in actions, or things 
and nersons, as an allegory is in words ; though allegorir^s 
are frequently so plain, that it is scarcely possible for any 
man to mistake them; and thus it is, in many cases, with 
respect to t3rpes. 

Where, indeed, there is only one type or resemblance, it is in 
some instances not so easily discernible ; but where several cir- 
cumstances concur, it is scarcely possible not to perceive the agree- 
ment subsisting between the type and the antitype. Thus, the 
ark was a type of baptism ; the land of Canaan, of heaven ; the 
elevation of the brazen serpent, and the prophet Jonah, of our 
Saviour's crucifixion and resurrection. 

II. In the examination of the Sacred Writings, three Spk- 
ciKS of types present themselves to our consideration ; viz. 
Lteal Typea^ or those contained in the Mosaic law ; Prophet^ 
ietu Typea^ and Historical Types, 

1, LxoAi. Ttpxs.— It evidently appears, from comparing the 

history and economy of Moses with the whole of the New Te»> 

tament, that the ritual law was typical of the Messiah and of 

Gospel blessings ; and this pmni has been so clearly established 

by the great apostle of the Gentiles in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 

that it will suffice to adduce a very few examples, to show the 

nature of Legal Types, 

Thus, the entire constitution, and offerings of the Levitioal priesthood, 
typically prefigured Christ the great high-priest (Beb. v. vil. viiL) ; and 
especiadly the ceremonies observed on tnegreat day of atonemenL (Lev. 
ivi. with Heb. Ijl throughout, and x. 1— 2S2.} 80, the pasaover and the 
paschal lamb typified the sacrifice of Jesus Christ (Exod. xii. 3. et otq. 
with John xix. do. and 1 Cor. v. 7.) : so, the feast of Pentecost, which com* 
memorated the giving of the law on Mount Sinai (Exod. xix. xx.), pre- 
figured the effusion of the Holy Spirit nn the aoostles, who were thus 
enabled to promulgate the Gospel throughout the then known world. (Acts 
ii. 1—11.) And it has been conjectured* that the feast of tabernacles typi- 
fies the final restoration of the Jews. In like manner, the privileges of 
the Jews were types of those eajoved by all true Christians; " for their 
relation to God as his people, signified by the name hrtuHie (Rom. Ix. 4.X 
OTefigured the more honouraiile relation, in which believers, the truo 
Strati, stand to God— Their adoption aa the sona of God, and the privileges 
they were entitled to by that adoption, were tvpes of believers being made 
paitakers of the divine nature by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and of 
their title to the Inheritance of heaven.— The residence of the c/ory, first 
in the tabernacle and tiien in the temple, was a figure of the residence of 
God by his Spirit in the Christian church, His temple on earth, and of His 
etemai resMence in that church brought to perfection in heaven.— T^ie 
eoveiuMi/ with Abraham was the new or Gospel covenant, the blessings of 
which were typified by the temporal blessings promised to him and to his 
naiurat teed; and the covenant at Sinai^ whereby the Israelites, as the wor- 
shippers of the true God, were separated from the idolatrous nations, wa^ 
an emblem of the final separation of ttie righteous from the wicked.— In the 
giving of the law, and the formation of the laraelites into a nation or com* 
mdntty, was represented the formation of a citv of the living God, and of 
the general assembly of the church of the first-Sorn.— Lastly, the heavenly 
country, the habitation of the righteous, was typified by Canaan, a country 
given to the Israelites by God's promise."* 

2. PaoFHXTicAL Types are those, by which the divinely in- 
spired prophets prefigured or signified things either present or 
future, by means of external symbols. 

Of this description is the prophet Isaiah's ffolng naked (that is, without 
his prophetic garment) and barefoot (Isa. xx. 2.), to preflxure the fatal de- 
struction of the Egyptians and Ethtepians.— The hiding of a girdle In a rock 
on the banks of the Euphrates, which, on being subsequently taken 
thonce, proved to be roiten, to denote the destruction which would 

• By Bp. EIrington (formerly Provost of Trinity College, Dublin). See 
the grounds of this conjecture ablysupported In Dr. Graves's Lecture* 
on the Pentateuch, vol U. pp. 395—395. notes. 

• Dr. Madmicllt on Rem. ix. 4. note 1. 
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wpet&lf belUl the abuMloiMd and ungntefbl Jewfab people (Jer. xiii. 1—7. 
compered with the following Teraee) :— the abetalDing ftt>m marriage (Jer. 
ztL U.\ mooming (ver. 6.), aod feaating (Ter. 8.X (o indicate the woful car 
lamitiea denoimced bj Jehovah anjnat hta people for their alna. Similar 
calamiUea are prefigured by breakinc a potter'a veaaeL (Jer. zriii. 2—10.) 
Bt makiog bonda and yokea (Jer. xxnl 1— &) ia prefigured the anbjantion 
or the kinga of Edom, Bloab, the Ammonitea. Tyre, and Sldon, by Neba- 
ehadneazar; and in like manner, Agabua'a binding hie own handa with 
Paul'a girdle intimated the apoatle's captivity at Jeruaalem. (Acta sd. 10^ ll.)> 
To thia claaa of typea may be referred propMeiical and tjfpical viHona 
of fhture eventa : aome of theae have their interpretatton annexed a aa 
lM>emlah*a vtaion of the ahnond tree and a aeething poc (Jer. i. II— 16.)^ 
Baekiel'a vidon of the reaurreetioQ of dry bonea (Ezek. zzxvlLX with 
many aimUar inatancea recorded in the Sa«red Writinga. Other ^ical 
viaiona, however, will in aU probability be explained onlv by their actual 
a6eoinq>llahment ; aa ExekiePa viaioo of the temple and ooqr city (ch. zL 
to the endX and eapectalljr the Revelation of Saint John : which will then 
be moat clear and intelligible when the whole ia fulfilled ; as we can now 
plainly read the calling of the Gentilea in many paita of Ihe Old Testament, 
which aeemed ao atrange a thing, before it waa aceompliahed, even to 
those who were well acquainted with the writinga of the propheta. See 
an hiatance of thia in Acta zi. 1—18. 

3. Historical Ttfes are the charscten, actions, and fortunes 

of aome eminent persons recorded in the Old Testament, so 

ordered by Divine Providence as to be exact prefigurations of 

ihe characters, actions, and fortunes, of future persons who 

should arise under the Gospel dispensation. 

In aome Inatancea, the peraona whoae charactera and aetlona prefigured 
ftiture eventa, were declared by Jehovah himself to be typical Ions be- 
fore the eventa which they prefigured came to paaa: theae haTODeen 
termed ittnaU^ or natural hiatoiieal typea ; and theae may be aafely ad- 
mitted But iitferred typea, or thoae in which typical peraona were not 
known to be auch, until after the thinga which tney typified had actually 
happened (and which can only be conaequentially aacertained to be aucn 
by probabUttiea anppoaed to be agreeable to the analogy of laithX cannot 



be too careAiUy avoided, notwithstanding they have the aanction of aome 
eminent expoaitora, becauae they are not an 
the inspired writera of the New Teatament.a 



m. From the {Nreceding remarks and statements it will be 
obnons, that great caution is necessary in the Iiitkrpreta- 
noii or Ttpbs ; for unless we have the authority of the 
sa(^!ed writers themselyes for it, we cannot conclude with 
certainty that this or that person or thing[, which is mentioned 
m tibe Old Testament, is a type of Christ on account of the 
resemblance which we may perceive between them : but we 
may admit it as probable. ** Whatever persons or things 
recorded in the Cm Testament were expressly declared by 
Christ, or by his aposties, to have been oesigned as prefign- 
rations of persons or things relating to the New Testament 
such persons or things so recorded in ihe former are types of 
tiiO' persons or things with which they are compared m the 
ktter. But if we assert, that a person at thing was designed 
to prefigure anoiher person or thing, where no such prefigura- 
ticm has been declared by divine authority^ we make an asser- 
tion for which we neither Aare, nor can have, the slightest 
foundation. And even when comparisons are institntecf in the 
New Testament between antecedent and snbseauent persons 
or things, we must be careful to distinffuish me examples, 
where a comparison is instituted merely for tiie sake of t/fiM- 
traium^ from the examples where such a eormecHon is declared, 
as exists in the relation of a type to its antitype.*^' la, the 
interpretation of types, therefore, 

1. J^ert mu$S be a Jit appUcaUwi of the Type to the AiUitype. 

"To constitute one thtaig the tjfpe of another, aa the terai ia generally 
imderatood in reference to Scripture, aoraething more ia vnuited than mere 
menManee. The former must not only ruenMe the latter, but mnat 
have been detitned to reaemble the latter. It must have been ao dealgned 
in ita original tnotituOon, It muat have been deaigned aa aomething pro- 
paraiorp to the laUer. The tvpe, aa well as the antitype, muat have been 
preordained; and they muat have been preordained aa conatituent parte 
of the aame general acheme of Divine Providence. It ia thia prtnioua de- 
mgn and thiapreordoiiMtf connection, which constitute the reUtion of type 
and antitype. Where Ikeoe qualitiea fall, where the previouo duign and 
tl e preordainod connection are wanting, the relation between any two 
things however aUnllar in lAem«el«at, la not the relation of type to anti- 
t/pe."« In further explanation of thia canon, it may be remarked that in 
a type every cirenmatanee ia for finom being typical, aa in a parable there 
are aeveral Incidents^ which are not to be conaidered aa parte of the para- 
ble, nor to be inaiated upon aa auch. Prom not considering the evident 
relation which ought to aubsiat between the type and the antitype, aome 
ftnciftil expoaitora, under pretence that the tabernacle of Moaea waa a 
figure of the church or of heaven, have converted even the very boardt 
and nails of it into t¥P»- Thua Cardinal BeOarmine* found the maaa to 
be typified by BfelchiSBdec'a bringing forth ^read and wine, he being a 



> Other examplea of, and obaervationa on, prophetical typea, may be 
Men in Dr. Nares's Warbnrtonlan Lecturea on the Propheciea concemins 
tiie Meaalah, pp. 7a-«. 117—126. ^ ^ 

.1T**5 ""4?*^' of hiatorical typea ia copiously (but hi aome reapecta fan- 
cifiinjO elucidated by Huet In hla DemonMratio EvangeUca, cap. 170. vol. ii. 
pp. 10B6-1074. Amat. 1680 : and by Dr. Macknight in hla fi&Uy on tiie 
gf hj Interpretation of Uie Language of Scripture, to vol. Iv. or vi. (4to. or 
8vo.) of hia tranalation of Oie Apoatollcal Epiatiea, Easay vili. aect l-«. 
The foterpretaiioo of tvpee, genenJly, la vindicated by Alber, against the 
modem neotosian divinea on the Continent, In hia Inatitutionea Herme- 
■euticas Nov. Teat. vol. I. pp. 63-0. «wui«- 

I SlllEiKb* t iT""^ ^^ ^^ ^^^' • *W- P«t «i- p. 113- 



prlestofthe Moat High God. Hie 



(in hla Treatiae de Laieio) in Hke manner dlacovervd voa ^Jo^SSL 
under Luther " was typified by the secession of the tea tribei andrfT? 
i>oam; while the Lutherana, with equal reason, retorted tiiit Jtrrtm 
waa a type of the Pope, aod thai the s ece ss i o n of bud ttoa, l^^^S, 
Ae<L not the secession of the Proteatanta under Ladier, bu tite Kceus 
of tne church of Rome from primhive Christianity. Bat, to vtiicbrin/ 
the two events the seeeaaiiMi under Jeroboam may be soppoiH ()i« ta 
oimHar (if aimilari^ exiat there at aU beyond the mere sd of itcea T 
we have no authortty for pronoimcing It a type of either. We h»< « 
proof of previous design and of preordsined conoectioo bttireq^ 
aubjecta of compariaon; we have no pro^ that the Mceukaoftbehnk 
Itea under Jeroboam waa deaigned to prefigure any other iec«MioB vt* 
ever."* From the aame faialAention to cooaideriiigilM neceaarilT f ■, 4 
relation between the type and the antitype, UMBebrev moutt% ia 
whoae name la by interpretation Death, haa been snde atype of ibe e.« 
law, which Saint Paul terma the " miniatration of death." (2Cor. jr.: v 
like manner, the period, wtiich elapaed between the anobdcf of Ih« 
and the deatn of Saul, baa been made to typify the tee of Chrai'ic* 
try upon earth 1 1 And the long *oar between the kotm tfSnloiim 
koHoe ^ David (2 Sam. lii. iT), In which David vaxA •tnm{'* si 
Stronger, and the kotue pf Saul teeoAer and weaker, has brai rrprrv' 
ed aa atrikingi;|r portrayed in the lengthened contests betweeo tfrt r^^ 
eouaneaa of faitn and tint of works ao often allnded to in the tiaa, 
eapecially in thoae addreased to the Romans and Gslatisni ! I !< 

It were no difficult task to adduce numsrau mnilirfiiofb 
of abuse in the interpretation of types; butthepteodiDfvjl 
suffice to show the danger of falling into it, snd theneostjcf 
confining our attention to the strict relation between tfte tjpr aj 
the antitype. In further illustration of this chud it urbf 
remarked, that in expounding typical passagM two paaa Aodd 
be always kept in mmd, Tiz. 

(1.) The Ttpi mu9t in the fret inttanee it erplMied 
according' to itt literal oenee / and if any part tf it s^p n 
he obicurCf eueh obecurity mutt be removed : at in tint Utiorf 
^ Jonah, •who vat wwaUowed by a great feh, and csii athm 
on the third day, 

(2.) The A1IAX.OOT betxoeen the thing ffrefgwingeaih 
thing prefigured mutt be soberly thown inallitt faru. 

The criteria for aacertalntng thia analogy are to be foosd aiickB ^ 
Sacred Writinga themtehtee ; for whenever the Holy Bpirit rew w 
thing to analogy, either expreaaly or by implicaliaQ, there vf en ni 
iBsured that auch analogy waa deatgned oy God. Bat fortherttetea 
oannot aafely go. 

2. There it often msre in the Type thtm m the JbUtt^ 

God deaigned one i>eraon or thing In the Old Testament to bei Tff: 
shadow of things to come, not In all things, but only in reipectioM»^ 
tietUar thing or things: hence we find many tlunn io the t?p»£«n 
inapplicable to the antitype. The uaa of thia canon » sbom ii the Epk 
to the Hebrews, in which the ritual and aacrificea of the OU Tf<aiA 
are lairfy accommodated to Jesus Christ the antImM, ihhoii|h iharn 
manv thinga in that prieathood which do not accord. Thoi ike (nkcw 
to over aacrifice for hia own aina CHeb. v. 3l). which ii ia so nf<cip|» 
cable to ChriaL (Heb. vii. 27.) Again, the Ifossic piieithood a x '-i 
weak and unprofitable, neither of which characters can bea|ipK»:( 
Redeemer, who eotuimtetk over, and hatk an mwkaagtaUt fna^ 
(vU. 21k, 26.) 

8. Frequently there it sisrs in the Antitype (ks esit 

Type. 

The reascm of this canon ia the aame as that of the pneedng Rk. ^ 
aa no aingle type can expreaa the life and particular actkvi o( C-t 
there is necessarily more in the antitype than cao be foimd Id ryo 
Itself; so that one type muat aifuify one thins, and anothfrtn«ia«ir 
thing. Thua^onegoatcouldnottypity Christ both in hiidMth aid i« 
reetlon; therefore two were appomted (Lev. xvi. 7.), ooeofvvta 
offered, and prefigured hia " ftill, perfect, end soflicient8toD«ineai iv 
the other, which waa diamiaaed, typified hia triom|»h over d(«l. *:•■ > 
graTe. In lilce manner, Sfosea waa a type of Christ st a Dp&rm: • 
Saviour, in bringing the children of larael oat of Egypt, aodJ-c^ai 
bringing them into Canaan, which waa a type of heaven,— (be traecMT 
of afl aincere Christianib 

4. The wicked^ at tuch, are kot to be made 7>^ ? 
Chritt. 

For how can a thing, which ia bad In itael£ prefigure or trpiff t±« 
that ia good 1 Yet, for want of attending to this obviooe uxi aJsriv 
evident proposition, some* expositors have Interpreted the adJ^*? ' 
David, and the inceat of Anmon, aa typical of the Heanah ! od Ut' <i 
which Abaalom waa suspended by the hair of the head bu bees W 
type of the croaa of Christ t* It is not, however, lo be deoied u ^^ 
punishraenta of some maleihdors are oceomiiMda/eif to Chnst m;j b. 
type. Thus, Deut. xxi. S3, ia by Saint Panl aecommodiied fyp^?; 
him, GaL lii. 13. Jonah, we have already observed, was a tTPe c <^;^ 
by his continuance three daya and three nigiua in the belly of a {n«.- 
bttt the point of resemblance ia to be aought, not in his beiof ^f*^' 
punishment of his disobedience to the divme command, but m m '^f^ 
forth, at the expiration of tkat time, alive, and in periiBCt Tifoar; n- 
coming forth prefigured tne reaurrection of Christ 

ft. In Typet and Antitypet, an enallage or change J«afW» 
taket place t at vhen the thing prefigured attuma tk an 
of the Type or figure t and, on the contrary, vhen tkeffff. 
the thing repretented attumet the name of the Antitypt' 

• Bp. Marsh's Lecturea, part ill. 117. _^ ^ 
V The reader who may be deairous of aeelng the above extnnfB r 

Jieationa treated at length, will find them minutely slated with f*^^ \^ 
particulara equally extravagant, in the " Bible Magaxtof ," vol. n.f^ --? 

• Azoriua, the Spanish Jesuit, In his Institntiooes Umka, bb- n ' * 
and Cornelius k Lapide in PnelkL ad Pentateuch, canon 40. 

• Bj Gretxer, De Cruce, lib. I c 6. 
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or the fint kind of enaBMe we have eziiii|dec in Bsek. zzxlr. 23. zxzril. 
ly 25. and Hoe. Ui. 6. ; tai whieh descrlpdone of Messiah's kingdom he is 
tried David * because as he was prengured bj David in many respects, 

ne was to descend from him. In like manner Christ is called a tamb 
lohn i. 2d. 96. and Rev. ziz. 7. 9.X because the paschal lamb was an emi- 
ent type of him. So^ the Christian church is sometimes called Mount 
km and JA'usalem (6aL !▼. 26. Heb. ziL 22. Rev. xxL 2^ because these 
laces were types of her. 

Of the second kind of enallage we have instances :— 1. In prophetical 
fpes, in which the name of a person or thingi properly agreeng with the 
ititype, and for which the type was proposed, is given to any one : as in 
«. vii. 3. and viii. 1—3. 9o, the wife of the prophet Uosea, and his legitl- 
late children, are bv the command of Jehovali termed a «nr^e of %tlior^ 
Nfw, and ekitdren fT tokondoma (Hoa. i. 2.X on account of the tsraelites, 
ho were the antitype, and were guilty of spiritual whoredom or adultery, 
ee Hos. i. 4. 6. 9.-2. In kiotorieal type*, as when hanging was called m 
te Old Testament the curse of the Lord, because it was made a type of 
hrist. who was made a eurae for our sins, aa the apostle Paul argues in 
aL ill 13. 

6. That ve may not fall into extremet, in the interpretation 
T Typeo^ we mutt^^in every inoiance, proceed cautiouely, 
toith fear and trembling'** leot ve imagine myeterieo to exiet 
'here none loere ever intended. 

No mystical or typical sense, therefore^ ought to be put upon a plain 
issage of Sertpture, the meaning of which Is obvious and natural : unless 
be evident from aome other part of Scripture that the place Is to be 
Aderatood in a double sense. When Paul says (OaL Ui. 21. CoL tt. 17.) 
lat the law vdo* a eehootmaoter to bring men to Ckriot, and a ^ui4mo of 
dngo to comet we must instantly acknowledge that the ceremonial kw m 
raeral was a type of the mysteries of the Gospel. Nothing can be more 
ratrary to thtf sober judgment which is so strenuously urged by the 
lostle (Rom. zii. 3.), than to seek for types where there are not the small* 
It marks or traces of any ; and that, loo, by contradicting the plain and 
teral meaning of Scripture, and not nnfrequently in direct opposition to 
smmon sense. "Should not the pradenee and moderation of Chrlat and 
is apotflea in this reepect be imitated 1 b tt not pretending to be wiser 
lan they were, to look for mvsteries where they designed none 1 How 
nreasooable is it to lay an useless weight <m the consciences of Christiana, 
nd to bear down the fme and reoeaudt under the unwlekfiy burden of 
'aditional mysteries H'» 

lY. Closely connected with the interpretation of types is 
he expounding of Symbols ; which, though often confounded 
i^ith them, are neyertheless widely different in their nature. 
)y symbolic we mean «' certain representative marks, rather 
ban express pictures; or, if pictures, such as were at the 
ime ehmraders^ and, brides presenting to the eye the resem- 
lance of a particular object, suggest^ a general idea to the 
lind As when a ham was made to denote strength^ an eye 
nd sceptre^ majesty ^ and in numberless such instances; where 

> Bttusobre's Introductioo to the New Testament (Bishop Wstson's 
Hcts, voL iii. p. 140.) In the preceding observations on the interpretation 
r t^pes, the author has chiefly been indebted to GlassU Philologia Sacra, 
b. u. part L tract ii. sect. iv. col. 443— 472., which has been unaccountably 
nitted by ProC Dathe in hia otherwise tnuy valuable edition of that work ; 
ancU Hermeneutlca Sacra, pp. 97—119. ; J. E. PfeifTer, Inst Herin. Sacr. 
p. 773—7%. ; Viser, Hermeneutlca Sacra Novl Testainentl, part 11. pp. 181 
'UB. The sabiect of types is particularly conaidered and ably illustrated 

1 Dr. Outram de Sacrifictis, partlcuhu-ly lu>. I cap. 18. and lib. li. c. 7. (pp. 
17— 22B. 361— 3SI. of Mr. AUen's translation already noticed); Mr. Fabers 
[ore Moaaice, vol. ii. pp. 40—173. ; Wshop Chandler's Defence of (^risti* 
iitj from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, Ac chap. liL ; and Mr. 
iTtlAon'spopnlar Inquiry taiCo the Doctrine of Scripture Types. Edin- 
urgh, 182^ dvo. But the fullest view of this subject is stated by Dr. Graves 
> be found in the Rev. Samuel Mather's work on the Figures and Types of 
ke Old Testament Dublin, 1G83, 4to. 

• Before an alphabet was invented, and what we call literary writing was 
>rmed into an art, men had no way to record their conceptions, or to 
onvey them to others at a dlstsnce, but by setting down the figures snd 
opes of such things as were the objects of their contemplation. Hence, 
le way of writinj^ in picture was as universal, and almost aa early, as the 
ay of speaking m metaphor; and from the same reason, the necessity 
rthe thmg. In process of time, and through numy successive iinprove* 
lents. this rude and simple mode of picture-wridng was succeeded by 
lat of fvmteiv, or was enlarged at least and enriched bv it Biahop Hurd^s 
itrodu^n to the Study of the Prophecies^ Berm.ii. (Worka^ voLt. 
.23S. 



the picture was not drawn to express merely the thing Hself^ 
but something else, which was, or was conceived to be* 
analogous to it. This more complex and ingenious form of 
picture-writing was much practised bythe Egyptians, and u 
that wl^ph we know by the name of Jffierosluphiee.^^* 

It has been doubted whether symbolical tanguage should 
be referred to fignratiye or spiritual inter]>retation : in the 
former caSe; it would have occupied a place in the discussioc 
respecting the fiffuratiTe language of Scripture ; but, on con 
sideration, it wifl appear that it is most nearly allied to spi- 
ritual interpretation. For a symbol differs from a type in 
this respect, that Uie former represents somethingoos/ or/)r0> 
eeni, white a typt represents something future. ^The images 
of the cherubim over the propitiatory were symbols; the 
bread and wine in the last supper also were symbols. Hie 
commanded sacrifice of Isaac was given for a type ; the sa- 
crifices of the law Were types. So far. Bishop WaibnrtoD 
has remarked, symbols and types ag[ree in their genue, tiiat 
they are equally representations, but m their epedea tfiey dif^ 
fer widely. It is nbt required, he further observes, that the 
evmbol should partake orthe nature of the thing represented ; 
tne cherubim snadowed out the celerity of angels, but not by 
any physical celerity of their own ; the bread and wine sha« 
dowed out the body and blood of Christ, but not by any 
change in the elements. But types being, on the contraiyi 
representations of things future, and so partaking of the na- 
ture of prophecy, were to convey information concerning the 
nature of the antitypes, or of thi things represented ; which 
ihey could not do out by the exhibition of their own nature. 
And hence we recollect, that the conunand to offer Isaa& 
being the command to offer a real sacrifice, the death ana 
sufferings of Christ, thereby represented, were a real saeri- 
fiee.* 

As the same rules, which regulate the general inteipretap 
tion of the tropes and figures occurring in the Scriptures, are 
equally applicable to the interpretation of symbols, it will be 
snfiicient to refer to a former part of this volume,* in which 
that topic is particularly discussed. Much light will also be 
thrown upon the symbolical language of Scripture, by a car^ 
fill collation of the writings of the prophets with each other ; 
for **the symbolical language of the prophets is almost a 
science in itself. None can fully comprehend the depth* 
sublimity, and force of tiieir writings, who are not thorou^y 
acquainted with the peculiar and appropriate imagery they 
were accustomed to ubo. This is the main key to many <3 
the prophecies ; and, without knowing how to apply it, the 
interpreter will odea in vain essay to discover their hidden 
treasnre8.''<> Lastly, the diligent comparison of the New 
Testament with the Old will essentially contribute to illustrate 
the symbolical phraseology of the prophets. For instance, 
we learn what is intended by the tvater promised to the Isra- 
elites in Isa. xUv. 3., and to which the thirsty are invited in 
ch. Iv. 1., ihxm John iv. 10. and vii. 37 — 39.; where it is 
explained of the Holy Spirit and his gifts which were after- 
wuds to be dispensed.^ 

• Bishop Hurd*s Introduction to the Stndj of the Propheelei^ senn. bL 
(Works, Tol. ▼. p. 259.) 

« DiTine Legatk>n of Moses, book is. ch. U. (Works, voL vL p. 9B9. 8fa 
edit) 

• See pp. 366-^GB. twpfo. 

• Bp. vsnmildert's Lectures, p. 2M). 

« Bee a Concise Dictiooarr of the Bymbetteal Uii|iiafe of Pnpheef , 
IflTrOi VoL D. Indexa ppi 467. tlssg. 
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PndPKBCT, or the prediction of future events, is justly con- 
•Idered as the highest evidence that can be g^iven, of super- 
Mituial communion with the Deity. The force of Uie arffu- 
nent from prophecy, for proving tne divine inspiration of tne 
tacred records, has adready been exhibited ; ana the cavils of 
objectors, from its alleged obscurity, has been obviated.' 
Difficulties, it is readily admitted, do exist in understanding 
the prolific writings: but these are either owing to our 
ignorance of history and of the Scriptures, or because the 
prophecies themselves are yet nnfalnlled. The latter can 
only be understood when the events foretold have actually 
been aecomj^lished : but the former class of dLQiculties may 
be removed in many, if not in all cases ; and the knowledge, 
sense, and meaning of the prophets may, in a considerable 
degree, be attained by prayer, reading, and meditation, and 
by comparing Scripture with Scripture, especially with ^e 
writiDgs of the New Testament, and particularly with the 
book of the Revelation.3 With this* view, Uie following 
general rules will be found useful in investigating the aense 
and meaning of the prophecies, as well as their aeeompUah- 
mmi, 

L ^9 no/ any prophecy of Scripture it of oelf-interpretoHon^ 
(2 Pet i. 20.), or m it§ ovn interpreter^ •* the oenoe of the pro- 

f^heey it to he oought in the evento of the -morld, and in the 
armony of the prophetic vritingo, rather than in the bare 
term* of any nngh prediction.'** 

In the confederation of this canon, the following eifcamstances 
should be careAxUy attended to:— 

(1.) Cbnrider vfett the timt* when the oeveral propheto 
fouriohed, in what place and under -what kingo they uttered 
their predietiont, the duration of their prophetic mhuetry, and 
their peroonal rank and condition, and, tn^tly, vhatever can 
he knovm reopecting their life and tranoaciiono, 

Theoe particulars, indeed, cannot in every instance be ascertained, rbe 
drcamst&nces relating to man^ of tlie pro|^eta being very obscure * bat. 
Where they can be known, it is oeeessary to attend to them, as this will 
materially contribute to the right understanding of the prophetic wrltin|ra.« 
Thus, in order to understand correctly the prophecy of Isaiah, we should 
nnke ounielres actjpainted with the state and condition of the people of 
Israel nnder the kinxs Amaisiah, UzzkUl, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hexekiah 
With this view, the books of Kings (2. jcIt.— zxi.) and 20hron. (xvi.^zzii.) 
ought to be repeatedly perused and studied ; because they contain an 
accurate view of the state of those times. 

(2.) The situation of the particular placet, of tohich the 
propheto epeak, muat aUo be kept in mind, aa well ae that of 
the neighbouring' placet : there being in the prophetic -mritingo 
frequent aUneiono to the tituation and ancient namei of 
^lacee. 



^n ^ ^- PP- >*•— 142. For an account of the Prophets, see Vol n. 

SI. 2S3— 269. Slid for an analysis of their writings, with critical remarks 
ereoo, see also Vol. H. pp. 2BSi—2B0. 

• There is scarcely an ezpresskw In this book which Is not taken out 
of Daniel or some other prophet Sir Isaac Newton has observed, that It 
Is written m the same style and laiuuage with the prophecies of Daniel, 
and has the same relatkyn to them which they have to one another, so that 
all of them together make but one complete prophecy ; and in like manner 
k coosista of two parts, an Introductory prophecy, and an interpretation 
thereof. (Obserratlons on the Apocafypae, chap. ii. p. 264.) TTie style 
of the Revelations, says the profoundly learned Dr. Ughtfoot, "Is very 
prophetical as to the things spoken, snd very hebraizing as to the speaking 
of them. Exceeding much of the old prophet's language wad manner [isj 
adduced to Intimate New Stories; aod exceeding much of the Jewa' Ian- 
foage and allnsion to their customs snd opinions^ thereby to speak the 
thiqgs more fimtilbrly to be understood." Harmony of the New Testa- 
V^v£' ^*^* ^^^"^ ^^ *^ ^^*°*" Henneneutica Bocn, pp. 

•»i-?f*SP 5?r*^- ,*'*^ learned prelate has shown in bis sermon on 
jJtL >• ai'- that the elanse— iVb prophecy of the SeHpiure it of any private 
tmerpretauon-taay he more precisely tBus expressed i—'^iVbl any pro- 
pkeey oj^ f^twe ia of eflf-interpretation, or Is Its own mterpreter : 
beeaaoe the ecnptore prophecies are not detached predictions of separate 
Independent erents, but are united in a regular and entire system, aU 
lerminatliig in one great object,--4he PTom u katton of the Gospel and the 
-wwagete sitab H shmwi t of the Meaakih's fiB«doo." Benim, ^i 

'Ob lbs 4kiwalflit6al ord«, 4kc of tba prapbau^ ■•• Vol O. pp. 



When places are mentioned aa lying north, sooth, eui(,0r««.'i 
aenerally to be understood of their situatiofi with respect to kul 
Jeruaalem; when the context does not plainly restrict tbe tautien 
other place. Por InMance, Egypt and Arabia are CTery wbm c«k .> 
kttd of the south, because they are situaied to the sooth of kn^ 
thus in Daniel (ch. xL) the king qftke ooutk signifies the kn; vfler 
and the king o^ £Ae nortk, the monarch of Syria. The $ea'«(M^^ 
the west, the M«iiterranean Sea beii^ to the west of Jiu1k« : br ;^sr. 
the prophets often mean the land of JudsBa, and sometlBies ihtfu^ 
tinent of all Asia and Africa, to which they had acccai br hai; « -> 
the ioiee of the seo, they understood the places to which Ute;aie:i: 
ticnlarly all Europe, and probably the isfands and froouta^v^y^ 
terraaean. The ^ppeUatioo of sea is also given to the great nT>:i w 
and Eophratea, which, overllowiog their banksi appear lUufitiiKij 

Geat lucea The Egyptian Sfea^ with its seoai trresau, aem.-^ ^ 
I. xL 1& is the Nile with its soTen awutho: the sea, i&eBii>«e4 .: '^ 
xxvii 1. and Jer. U. 36. is the Baphratea; and the daert tfutm 
laa. xxi. 1. is the country of Babylon, watered by thst mer. h i^w- 
ner, the Jewish people are deaeribcd by seTeral partiealtf tppux^ 
after the dMaion of the kingdom in the reign of Jeroboea : Uu, ;c » 
tribea, being dlatinct from the other two^ and subject to i<Min.&; 
until the time of the Assyrian captivity, are respeaiveiy c«llt^i&«ll, 
Bf^traim, and Joeepk; beeaose the city of filoinana, «hiclt«af ex. 
in the allotment of tne tribe of Epkraiin, who was the toe of ks^ u 
the metropolis of Che kings of Israel Compare Isa.vii.iE.iifi. 
Izxxi. 6. Iioa vii. 11. Amos ▼. 15. and ii. 6. liiey were iko cdnifai 
atad Jacob, because they formed the grooier part of bntfie k).i 
posterity. The other two tribes of Jodah sad Benjamin mtifi^Si 
ctfMdom ofJudah, the Aoase of DavuL Jemealem^ or &« tls c i 
andxl. 2. PsaL cxxvi 1. and Isa. Hi. &X because t|ioae taotrkia£''<< 
to the family of David, from whose poaterity their Unga ^n^ ad it 
capital of their domlnk>os was Jerusalem, within whose ^aa fu 
Mount Sion. After their return, however, from the Babyliatn.Yrj, 
the names of Israel and Jodah are promtecnonsly applied utOtimtii- 
ants of the twelve tribes who were thua restored to ibeiraartc^irr 
This is the case in the writings of the prophets Ha^gai,2K^uc. ad 
ACalachi, who all flourished after that event. In addiuosalbr! ^m^ 
and names of places, whatever relates to the history of iboRCaa &d 
be ascertained, as &r as is practlc^le, by consulting not odf tebar- 
cal books of Scripture, ana the writlnga of Josephu (afaaei taam 
must sometimes be taken with great caution, ss he has not siMjinci 
the sacred history with fidelityX but alao by comparing the arm'^s 
Herodotus, DIodorus Slcnlus, and other profime hiatoriuK. i^ vt 
written on the aflkirs of the ChaMaans. Babykmiaas, Euptu&Trv 
Medes and Persians, and other Oriental nationa, with wbon i^ ?ev 
of Jacob had any intercourse. Quotations from these wrileninr v ^ 
ho all the targer commentaries on the Bible. Dr. Prideani'i Ce&<i 
of Sacred and Proiane History, and Bishop Newton's DiaaeittM^s^' 
Prophecies, are both particulariy valuable fortheiUustfBtknsGftbrn'^ 
preoictions which they have respectively drawn from pn^* «*i'» 
in the Historical and Gieographlcai Index, at the end of the wo»1 r a 
of this wort, under the articles Aooyria, Babybm, EgyUMb^s- 
PeroiOf we have given an Abstract of the Proiane HiMorrortlie E^V> 
the time of Solomon until the Babylonish Captivity, to fuiSmt '•if y''^ 
understanding of the history of the Hebrews^ described is tbe vnt? 
the prophets. 

(8.) A§ the propheto treat not only of poet tran9actitu:i» 

preeent occurrence; but aleo foretell future eventt, w ^ 

to underttand them, we muet diligently conwU the kUurin^! 

the following agee^ both tacred and profane, and (v^ 

tee whether we can trace in them the fulfilment §/ m f* 

phecy. 

The event Is the best hiterpreter of apredietton: thii inquiry fe-'i» 
tory, however, demands not only great labour, but also gnti oKni^** 
equal judlgment, ih order that tne evenu may be referred to im ' 
pnecles with which they harmonfaEe. These events taoit not be Ui-v'i* 
nor can they always be ascertained, because the circaiiuta«es^ ff 
to by the prophets are often unknown to us, beinx yet fntort H«t' ' 
considerable portion of the propheta, especially of the book <'«■'''*' 
is not only not understood, but eomiot at present be coffipebeixH -^ 
conjectures, perhaps, may be olfered : but Uiese shoolo be adnx» ■^ 
cautkm as far as thev throw light upon prophecy; and where ths »■■ 
Ing, we must withhold our assent from sucn c<m^area. 

(4.) 7%« wordt and phratet of a prophecy «oi| *? ^ 
plained, where they are obtcure : if they be wrj iJirn*" 
every tingle word thould be expounded; and, if the •cm' '' 
invohed in metaphorical and emblematical expreim^ '' 
very frequently it the cote), thete mutt be explained accvr^ 
to the principlet already laid down. 

No strained or far-fetched interpretation, therefore, aboQldbe*^]''^^ 
and that sense of any word or phrase is always to be pref'^iM *<^' 
the clearest and most urecisi^ 

(6.) Similar propheeiet of the tame event miut be tarr^ 
eempared, in order to ektcidate men dearly the mm«»/'" 
taered prediction; 
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For instance, a(l«r hvriog aMortaiiied tb« rabjeet of the prDph«^B,dit' 
urse and the i^nse of the wordi, lia. ttii. 6. (Jm w»a wninded, liter^v 
treed through^ for our tnuMgi^MionaX taaj be compared with Paal. 
it. i6.«C7*A«y pierced my handeamdmyfut^ and with Zech. xiL la (771^ 
oU looKfc on me toAom <A«y have pierced). In thus paralleling the prophe.-' 
Ba, re^curd must be had to the predictlona of/ormer propheta, which are 
tmeUmea repeated with abriofment, or more diatlneUj ei^ioed by 
liers; and alio to the predictions of MiAwouen/ prophets, who sometimes 
speat, with greater eluurness and precision, former prophecies, which 
Id been more obscurely snnouoeed. 

n. In order f underttand the prepheta, greai attention 
iould be paid to the prophetic etyle, vhich ie highly JlguraHve^ 
«</ particularly abeunda in metaphorical and hyperboUeal 
cpreaeione. 

By images borrowed from the natural world, the prophets often under- 
lod something in the world politic. Thus, as the sun, moon, stars, and 
$aven ly bodies, denote kings, queens, rulers, snd persons in great power ; 
id the increase of splendour in those luminsries denotes Incresse of pros- 
irity, as in Isa. zxx. 26. and Iz. 19. On the other hand, their darlcening, 
tting, or Ailing, signifies a reverse of fortune, or the entire destruction 
the potentste or kingdom to which they refer. In this manner the pro- 
let Isejah denounced the dlTine iudgments on Babylon (Isa. ziii. 10. li.\ 
id on Idumsa (xudT. 4—0.) ; ana Jeremiah, on the Jews and Jerusalem, 
er. ir. 23, ai.) The destruction of Egypt is predicted in similar terms 
f Eza kiel (zzxli. 7, 8.) ; and also the teirtble judgments that would be&ll 
e unbelieving Jews, by Joel. (U. 28—31.) And Jesus Christ himself em- 
oyed the same phraseology in foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem 
r the Komans. (Matt juiv. 29.) 

In fuLTther illustration of this rule It may be obeenred, that the propheti- 
1 writings contain numerous figures and similitudes thst sppear sttange 
our liabits and modes of thinking ; but which in their times were per- 
ctly familiar. These figures and similitudes, therefore, must not be 
terpreted according to our notions of things, but agreeably to the genius 
Oriental writing : tor instance, very numerous metaphors sre taken from 
rriculture and iIm pastoral life, which were commoo pursuits among the 
iws, some of the prophets themselves having been herdsmen or «iep- 
brds. However humole such em^oyments mav ^pear to us, they were 
ot accounted servile at the time the prophets flounshed. Other repre- 
mtatioos of events, which were to come to pass under the New Testament 
iepensation, are drawn from the sacred rites of the Jews. Thus, the 
on version of Bgypt to the Gocpel is ioMtold (Isa. zix. 19. 21.) by aetting 
p an attar, andmeringaacrifiee to the Lord; and the conversion of the 
entiles in genenu (MaL i. 11.) by the offering up of incense. The service 
f God under the Gospel is set forth (Zech. iiv. 16.) by goii*g HP to Jeru- 
ilem^ and keeping ihefeaat of tabemaelea there ; ancf the abundant effu* 
on of the Holy Spirit, m the miraculous gifts which attended the preach* 
ig of the GospsL is represented (Joel ii. 2Bl) 6y propheaying, and dream' 
\g dreamoj tmdaeeing viaiona. In this passage the prophet did not intend 
» say, that these things should literally and actually tak» place under the 
hriatian dispensstioii : but, in order that his meaning might be the better 
aderstood dv those whom he addressed, he expressed the abundant 
leasure of gifts snd Gospel light by images drawn from those privileges 
hich were st that time most highly valued by the Jews. 
Although the prophets thus frequently employ words in a figurative or 
letaphorical meaning, vet we ougM not, without neeeaaity, to depart from 
le prrimitive sense of their expressions ; and that necessity exiirts, only 
hen the plain and original sense is less proper, as well as less suitsble to 
le subject and eoote^ or contrary to other pssssges of Scripture. But, 
ren in this case, we must carefully assign to each prophetical symbol its 
roper and definite meaning, and never vary from that meaning. 

IIL ^a the greater part of the prophetic raritinja waajlrat 

ampoaed in verae^ and atill retaina much of the air and coat 

fthe original, an attention to the diviaion of the lineOf and to 

iat peculiarity of Hehreua poetry by -which the aenae of one 

ne or couplet ao frequently correaponda with another, taiUfre* 

uently lead to the meaning of many paaaagea / one line of a 

ouplet, or member of a aentence, being generally a commentary 

n the other. 

Of this rule we have an example in Isa. xxxiv. 6. 

^The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Idumnu 

Here the metaphor in the first verse Is expressed In the same terms In 
ic next : the sacrifice in Bozrah means the great slsughter in the land of 
iQoaaea, of which Boxrah was the capital. Similar instances occur in Isa. 
liv. 3. and Ixi. 10. and in Micah vl. 6. in which the parallelism is more ex- 
nded. Ck>nceming the nature of Prophetic Poesy, see P. 380. of the pro- 
mt volume. 

IV. Particular namea are often put by the prophetafor more 

eneral onea, in order that they may place the thing repreaented, 

a it -mere, before the eyea of their hearera : but in auch paa^ 

agea they are not to be underatood literally. 

Thus, in Joel iiL 4. Thfre and Sidon, and all the coaat of Pakatine^ are 
at, by way of poetical description, for all the enemies of the Jews ; snd 
le Greeks and Sabnans for distant nations. In like manner the prophet 
mos (ch. ix. 12.X when speaking of *He enemies of the Jews, mentions tAs 
ifnnant of Edem^ or the Idummana 

V. It ia ueual -with the propheta to expreaa the aame thing in 
great variety of expreaaiona ; tahence they abound in ampH^ 

tcationa, each riaing above the other in atrength and beauty, 

Tot Instance, when describing drought or famine, they accumulate 
>gether numerous epithets, to represent the sorrow that wotdd accompany 
lose calamities : on the other hsnd when delineating (rienty, they portray, 
a a great variety of expressions, the joy of the people possessed of abun- 
ance of grain ; and In like manner the horrors of war and the blessings of 
«ae«, the misery of the wicked and the blessedneas of the righteous, are 
ontrasted with numerous illustrations, ft were unnecessary to cite exam- 
\e% as we can scarcely open a ringle page of the prophetic writings with- 
«it seeing hmtances ; but m reading such passages It Is not to be supposed 
tMt each tedFTidoal pbraaa p sssewesa dtatfnet arnA paeoHtr sense. 



VL The order ofHme ia not ahaaya to be looked for in the 
prophetic taritinga ; for they frequently reaume topica of-aaHch 
they have formerly treated, after other eul^ecta have intervened^ 
and again diacuaa them. 

' Jeremiah and Ezekiel may, in particular, be cited as Instances of thto 
abruptness of style, who spoke of various things as they wera moved by 
the Holy 8pir1t,and as occasion required ; and whose discourses, being first 
dispersed, were afterwards collected tc^ether without regard to the order 
of ame. In the midst of the mention orparticular mercies promised to, or 
of judgments denounced against, the people of God, the prophets som«« 
times break forth into aubUme predictiona concerning the Messiah : these 
digressions ^ypear extremely aorupt and incoherent to those who do not 
consider how seasonable the mention of Christ may be. In co^iuQctkm 
with that of the mercies of God (of which he is the foundadon and pinnacle, 
the ground and consummation), and with the threats of the judgments of 
God, in which he was his people's grand consolation.^ A careful examine* 
tion, however, of the plan and distribution of the different propbeUcal booka 
will always enable the diligent reader to trace the arrangement and scope 
of the respective prophecies. Where, indeed, a new prediction or dl»> 
course is aistinguishea from a former one by a new title, as in Hacgai 1. 1. 
and li. 10. 20., it ia an easy task to trace such an arrangement andscope: 
but where the propheta do not introduce any new titles (Hosea for Instance) 
it becomes very dilBcult Vitringa has laid it down as a canon.* that in eon- 
ti nmad predicdons, which are not distinguished one from another by dtlet 
or Inscriptions, we should careftiUy attend both to the beginning and ena 
of the prophedc sermon, as well ss to the period of time in which the 
scene of the prophetic vision is fixed, snd to the period in which it ends;. 
This wUI tend to Illustrate the sermons or discourses of Isaiah, in the foity< 
first snd following chapters of his prophecy. 

It iSb however, probable that those prophecies— whose termimia h quo 
demonstrates the beginning of the time of Christ's ldn)|dom, and the termi. 
nua ad quern the end of that time— give a narration ofthe principal event! 
that ahsil beftll the church in a conUnued series, unless any thhig intervene 
which may require us to go back to former times. Upon this foundatfon 
depends the interpretation of Isa. liv. 1. to Ix. 22. The commencement of 
this prophecy unquestionably belongs to the beginning of Messlsh's king- 
dom : the term or end ftUs upon the most flourishing state of that kinxdom. 
which is to follow the conversion ofthe Jewish nadon, and the vindication or 
the afflicted church ; which deliverance, as well as the flourishing state 
of Christ's kingdom, are described in Isa. llx. 19—21. and Ix. througbouL 

Vn. The propheta often change both peraona and tenaeef 

aometimea apeaking in their own peraona, at other timea repre^ 

aenting God, hia people, or their enendea, aa reapectively apeak* 

ing, and without noticing the change of peraon s aometimea 

taking thinga paat or preaentfor thinga future, to denote the 

certainty of the eventa. 

Of this observation we have a signal instance In that veiy obscure pre* 
dietfon contslned in Isa. xxl. 11, 12. which, according to Bishop Lowth's 
tianslatloo, is as follows :— 

TBI OKAQUI OOMGSBmQfe DIMAH. 

A voice crieth unto me from Seir : 
Watchman, what from the night 1 
.Watchman, what from the night 1 
The watchman repli^ : 
The morning cometh, and also the i^faL 
If ye will inquire, inquire ye : come again. 

This prophecy, from the uncertainty of the occaskm on wUeh it yearn 
uttered, ss wen as from the brevity of the expression. Is very obscure : 
but if we observe the tranaitionat and caroftiuy disdnguish between the 

{)erson apeaking snd the person apoken to, we shall be able to apprehend 
ts general import It expresses the inquiries, made of a prophet of Jeho- 
vah by a people who were in a very distressed and hazardous conditfon, 
concerning the fttes which awaited them. The Edomltes as well as the 
Jews were subdued by the Babylonians. They anxknialy biquire of the 
prophet how long their subjection is to last Be intimates that the Jewe 
should be delivered from captivity, but not the Edomites. The transitkm 
bdng thus observed, the obscurity ifisappears. 

Isa. ix. 6., liil. throughout, IxiiL throughout Zech. ix. 9. and Rev. xvU. 8L 
(to mention no other instances), may be adduced as examples of the auh- 
atitution qfthe paat or preaent, in order to denote the certainty o/tUnge 
yet future : sttention to the scope and context of the prophetic discourse 
will here also, as in the preceding rule, enable the reader to disdnguish the 
various transidons with sufficient accuracy.* 

It may here be ftirther observed, that, in the computation of dme, a day 
is usea by the prophet to denote a year: a week, seven years ; and that 
when they apesJc of the latter, or laat daya, they invariably mean the daye 
of the Messiah, or the time or the Gospel dispensation. The expressiol^ 
that day, often means the same time, and alwaya aoiAe period at a distance. 

Vni. When the propheta received a commiaaion to declare 
any thing, the meaaage ia aometimeo expreaaed aa if they had 
been appointed to do it themaelvea. 

This remark has, in substance, been already made. It ia in 
trodaced again, in oider to illiutrate the phraseology of the pro- 
phetic writings. One or two additional examples will show the 
necessity of attending to it in interpreting the prodidioiia of the 
Sacred Writings. 

« Boyle on the Style of the Holy Scriptures, Works, vuL H. p. 2n. 

• ^pus Doctrine Prophetical, p. 179. 

• This change of tense, however, is not exchislvely confined to predto> 
tlons of Ihture events : It fs sometimes used by the prophets to represent 
duties as performed which ought to be done: Thus, ha MaL 1 6. A aon 
honoura (ought to honour) hia father. But it la more flreqnently employed 
by the writers of the New Testament to express both our Chnstisn pnvW 
leges, snd the dudes to which they oblige ns. Thus, Mstt v. 13. :— Ys ore 
(ought to be) the aatt qf the earth. Bom. ii. 4. Tkejnodnaaa of God laadelk 
(ought to lead) thee to repentance. 2 Cor. ill 18. Tfe ott with open face fte> 
handing (enjoying the means of beholding) aeina glaaa the glory qf flks 
Lord, are (ought to be) changed into the aame image from glory to glory. 
BimUar Instsnces may be seen hi 1 Oor. v. 7. OoL ilL 3. Heb. xflL 14. 1 Pet 
1. 6. 1 John U. 16. m. 9. and v. 4. la Dr. Tayk>i«s Key to the ApostoBo WiH 
toga, 1 74. (Blabop Watson's TTM^tflbveLltt. p. Mt.> 






OBSERVATICtffS ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 



Tbu wh«n laiOn ww wnt to fell the JewA, that their heart wmld be- 

eome lat, and their ears heavy, and that tbej would be guilty of nhutting 

their tjea, so aa not to understand and beliere the truth, the message is 

thiM expreMed :— &o and tell tfUapeopte^ hear ye indeed^ hut undentand 

net, and see ye indeed, but perceive not. This ioapUea, that they would not 

employ the acuities which they possessed, so as to understand and believe 

tte OoapeL The reason of this is assigned -.—Make the heart of thia peo- 

Pj»/atj and make their eor§ heavy, and ehut their eyes, lest they see with 

Mr eyes, and hear tetth their ears, and understandwith their heart, and 

emvertt and be healed (Ira. vi. 9, 10.) This is merely a prediction of what 

tliay would do ; for when this prophetic declaration was accompllahed, the 

Mmpiur quoted the pasawe, and eirpr eased its genuine sense :—In them is 

J^igUM the prophecy o/Esaias, which saith : For this people's heart is 

iMxetf gnross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 

eumsdj lest at any time they should see with thstr eyes, and hear with their 

ws, and shouid understand with their heart, and should be converted, and 

I should heal them. (Matt. xiii. 16.) Thia condition is still more explicitly 

Utted fai John ill. 19. .—This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 

^^r^ 2?*' *'**'• '"^'^ darkness rather than tifht, because their deeds were 

SS'. /^^'^'ry^J^' **'* «*". *«'«^ 'A« %A^ neither cometh to the 

tight, lest hts deeds should be reproved. The Lord said to Jeremiah, Ihcne 

put my words in thy mouth ; see, I have this day set thee over the nations, 

torootout andtopuU down, and to destroy, and to throw down, and to build, 

and to plant. (Jer. i. 10.) The meaning of this message is, that the pro- 

phet was appointed to declare to the nations, that they should be rooted 

SpnUed down, and destroyed, and that others would be planted in their 
e, and built up. When Ezelciel beheld the glory of the God of Israel 
>tMerTe^ that tl was according to the appearance of the vision which 
I saw when feame TO ossTHOYTOK cm. (Ezek.x!lli.3.) That is, when he 
eaine to prophesy that the city ahould be destroyed 

IX ^ symboUe actions and prophetic visiono greaHy reoem- 
ble parables, and -were employed for the same purpose, viz, 
more powerfuUy to instruct and engage the attention of the 
people, they must be interpreted in the same manner as pa- 
rables,^ '^ 

\J^^J^ therefore chieflr consider the scope and design of such sym- 
S2Sn^T5Il?JEr?**?^ ^■*°°*' 7i?*»°* »tt«niptingtoo minute aa ejq)la. 
JSi!? ^J.^x^^ poeucal images and figures with whTch the sacred writers 
fS^^J?*!^?!*'^®- ^"^ inrtance, in Zech. 1. 7-11., it is not necesSy " 
SiiJ i^tSl^"^ ^^^ "S" '''^"^ ""^ « red horse, andstafZn^ 
SSEJiir t^ /•? t'*'!.'^*" vision reoresents so many angels retumiM 
ETSI^J ?TI^ Wngdoms over which they presided, to give to iehoTOh 
^iXSS°i°^ their expedition and minJstry. *rhe horse, it has been con- 
Jectm-ed, denote their power and celerity; and the different colours the 
Sf J^".!5.*i°^ '*J5*^ mtafstneBL The scope of the vision, however, is suffl- 
etentlv plain : the angels tell that all the earth was sitting stitt and at reS: 
n-2^. .1^. t?"P*'l end other nations connected wiA Juda» enjoyW 
peace at that time, though the Jews condnued m an unsettled state.* 
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SECTION n. 

OBSCRTATIONa ON THE ACCOMPUSHMKIIT OF FROPRKCT IH 

OEIIKRAL. 

A PROPHECY is demonstrated to be fulfilled when we can 
prove that the event has actually taken place, precisely 
aecoTding to the manner in which it was foretold, either from 
sacred history, where that is practicable, or from profane 
authors of unimpeachable veracity ; whose characters stand 
80 hiffh, that they <»nnot possibly be suspected of havinir 
forged any thing to favour the idea of its accomplishment 
In order to ascertain whether a prediction has been fulfilled, 
we must first endeavour to find out the general scheme of the 
prophecy m question, by a careful comparison of the parts 
with the whole, and with corresponding prophecies, both 
writer and later; and to classify the vanous tibings spoken 
of, lest the iudffment be perplexed with a muiatude of 
zeferences. And, secondly, in our deductions from the pro- 
phecies thus arranged, those predictions, and their respective 
•ecomphshments, are principally to be selected and Wed, 
which chiefly tend to remove all suspicion of their taking 
place by accident, or being foretold by some happy coniet^ 

*?®;- uZs^^ ?i?y ^^ ^'*®' ^y showing the ^st dUthnct 
of time between the prophecy and the event foretold : the 
agreement of very naany, even of the minutest circumstances, 
so that, when completed, the description determinatoly applies 
td the subject ; and,.lastly, the dependence ofactima upon the 
uncertain will of man, or upon opportunity presenting itself- 
for aU these things are of such a nature, that no unassisted 
human intellect either can or could possibly foresee them 
These twooeneral observations being premised, we now pro^ 
ceed to offer a few canons by which to ascertain the accom- 
plislunent of prophecy. 

L The same prophecies frequently have a double meaning, 
and refer to different events, the one near, the otlter remote i 
the one temporal, the other spiritual or perhaps eternal The 
prophets thus having several events in viev, their expressions 

vimfte.'*** **'°**™^«» of parabolic language, tee pp. 986-368 of this 
« Areliblahop NawcoiM mOml^ L 7— IL 



may be partly appHcable to one, and partly to another ai a 
is not always easy to mark the transitions. HTuu hatmul 
fulfilled in the first, -we must apply to the second: t»d rk 
has already been fulfiUed, may often be considered at r vtea: w 
-what remains to be accomplished, ' 

u "^^ AJ?^^® ■*£•* ^^ prophecy has been opposed with ms^\ »-„ 
&,S^- "^'T"^ ^ »yke^ and Ar. Benson, iilhS coStJfSl bl: 
Balthus m France, as weU as by most of the German tKSSttLV 
Mverally contend that the ancient prophecies contain only onHS 
Uiat the rule above Mated fai correct, we apprehend wJisppoxfe-J: 
fbllowinK remarks and illustrations :— ^^^ °^ -« 

1. "Throughout the whole of prophetical Scripture, a time ofretn^^ 
and of vengeance on God's enemies is announced. It i« tilled -i»- 
tifthe Lord,'/ the day of wrath and slaughter ; of the Lardt uh^^ 
tatton, and j^ment/Uhe great day,' snd 'thibutday.^ hLl 
Urae It IS to be observed, that this kind of descripdon. ijd the a ^ 

Eresaions, which are used to represent this great day arc kU fvZZ 
y the prophets to describe the &1I and punishment ofMitkviuKZ'i 
empires : t)f Babylon, by Isaiah (ch. jrifi.); of EgypL bfEzekrelS'm 
»-4 anJxxxii.7:8.); of Jenisalem, by JeremSKToeif SSl by'^^^S 
(Matt, xav ): and in many of these prophecies, the deicripUf«offc» 
lamity, which is to fall on anf particular state or nation, i« so bfe > .^ 
intermixed with that genera/ <fcstruction, which, inSe final 4^; V^ 
gemce, will mvade all the faihabiianis of the earth, that the ad^l 
BkiUof our ablest interpreters have been scarct-ly equal to ananilS 
assort them. Hence it has been concluded, by judicieoa ditinet^ai'*. 
partial prophecies and particular hntances of the divine vengewt^ iZ 
accomplishment we know to have taken place, are piesebted to w a tnt 
certain tokens, and forerunners of some greater eventt which », ^ 
disclosed in them. To the dreadful time of universal itogtrnt >1i 
fffif*^, *S ^^ forward, beyond their first and more^ iamedau t^^ 
Lmie, indeed, can we doubt that such is to be considered the ute «.-» 
pneauon of these prophecies, since we see them thus applied brfrU 
and his apostles."* i -'•^ 

»*?jT**1"®^°.*^ P~^ ^ primarily an inauguration hrmn, coiapa^ si 
l^avld, the anointed of Jehovah, when crowned with vkton. uds^ 
triumphant on the sacred hiU of Sion, But in Acts iv. 25. tb* t^ 
■po»5*'" with one voice declare it to be descriptive of the uat»as> ti 
Messiah, and of the opposition raised against the OospeL buh bj Jrwid 
Qenule8.--The latter part of the sixteenth psahn is spoken of fcnf.w 
son, and is, unquestionably, in its first and immediate seoic, to bf w- 
stood of him, and of his hope of rising after death to an eadk^k-* k 
It IsequaUy clear from Acta it 25-31. that it was spoken of Qmi*, 
of David, who was typified by that king and prophet. The m««T«,ai 
psidm,« thougbprimarily intended of David when he wis B|re3:c^<w 
and forsaken by God, is vet, secondarily and mysiicallj, te be w-Mmti 
? 1?*!. u ^^ ^7'**^'' aurin^ his passion upon the tnu.nimia 
applied by himselt (Matt, xxvil. 46.) And it is further obsemi^F, i^a 

as behig ftilfilled tt that time (Matt, xxvii. 35. 43.); now it s wnS t>« 
ttiey could not be ftilfilled unless they had been intended w U«a^?unwa 
sense of Jesus Christ The forty-fifth psahn io, in the oivitaliMtf^ 
fovea, an epithahunium on the nuptials of king SolomoB aBdibet:4« 
ggypt's daMhter : but from Heb. i. a we are assured that ilifiakL-MiNls 
i^nnst ; and, therefore, hi a remote and spiritual sense, k eekaws It 
inaje«y and glory of his kingdom, his mystical union wiih his thmK td 
tne admirable benefits that would be conferred upon her in lie tea J 
the €k)speL 

It woaM be no difiicult taaik to addace many other palai 
which the doable genae is most dearly to be discerned:' ban 
ihAll proceed to dte a few instancee from the wihings titt 
prophet!. 

0.) Jsa. yM. 14.— In the primary but lower sense of this propfcwr ^ 
•Ign givni was to assure Ahaz that the land of Judaea irooW sptfh n 
delivered from the kinca of Samaria and Damascus, bv wboE c'n 
Invaded. But the bitroductlon of the prophecy, the singuUr srw^ 
upon it, and the exact sense of the terms in which it was eipreswl lati 
11 in a high degree probable that it had another and more impomaipe 
pose J and the event haa clearly proved that the sign giten had, sec^ 



«. ^w^*^?"*® °° '?® Apocalypse, pp 172; 173. (hie of the r* 
remartable of these prophecies, he observes, is that splendid ooeof laai 
cft^xjdv. ; ibe importance and univeraalUy of which is to be «*«! 
from the manner in which It is mtrodoced : " Alt nations andpnfkt, » 
world and aU things in it," are aummoned to the audience, b wmsm 
'the day of the Lord's vengeance,** and the year of the rttmpnmii 
the conlroveriiy of Sion (ver. a); It descends on all nstiom ttd ^ 
armi^. (ver. 2.) The images of wrathful Tengeance and uhm (Iswhim 
are the same which arepresented under the sixth seal in the lleT«l>t <«f 
1, ^ ^1' *2— 17.) The hosts of hesTen are dissolved ; the b«a»fti« 
roUed together as a scroll of parchment ; the stars fall IDce a W fro" 
vine, or a fi^ from its tree. And yet JUtttmaa is mentioDed by ihf pr^ 
as tne particular object of vengeance : auch seems to be the typitcl jo 
pletion and primary application of this prophecy : but ft has encfcDilp 
more sublime and future prospect, and in this sense the uMe vcrid V» 
object; and using the same symbols and figurative exnresskmswKV-' 
prophecy of the sixth seal, with those of the fourteenth, fifteemh. tai 
above all, the sixteenth chapters of the Apocalypse, and wfih oibefkof d# 
Old and New Testaments, It must, with them, be fioaHT referred t* its 
f^^^f day of the Lord's vengeance for Its perfect completion." Ibd 

. *Ji^,- ?pdoIph has a beautiful exposirlon of this Mabn at tbecodoftu 
J? 1 '^^ °^ Christ's Ministry, pp. 5t)8- ^15. ^^ 

• Bishop Home, in the preface to his admirable cororaenfarr oo &i 
rsalms, has noticed a considerable number of those di^e odes, ^^- 
bear a double meaning, the propriety of which he hai folly vtodirjJrt 
Works, vol. II. pp. X.— XX. See also Dr. Apthorpe's WsrbwtMim '*^" 
courses on Prophecy." vol L pp. 77— «. ; and Dr. Nares's Warbortrfw 
Lectures, enJitJed "A Connected and Chronological Wrw of tlie Pn>p* 
Fies relating to the Christhin Chorch." pp. 156-ies. 176, 177. Atonrifi* 
whole of Ihe Psalms are appUed by fiiahop Horaley to the MeseA. k^* 

Bookof P«Ums translated from the Hebrew," 2vola8nx BafD^ 
raarsb has endeavoured to show that there are no double meanfa^. «r, o 
ne^erms them, secondary sonsso, in prophecy. LectsKi os Dw*^ 
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drilj and iDystically, a respect to the mlneiilous birth of Christ, and to a 
leliYp ranee much more momeatoos than that of Ahaz from his then 
ire«oin distressful 8itUiitioD.> 

(2.) laa. zi. 6.— What is here said of the wolf dwelling with the lunb, Sec* 
I understood as havio| its first completion in the reign of Heaeluah, when 
trofound peace was enjoyed after the troables caused by Sennacherib ; bat 
a eecomTand fall compledon is under the Gospel, whose power in crong- 
Bg aie hearts, tempers, snd lives of the worst of men, is here foretold and 
escribed by a singularly beautiful aasemblage of images. Of this blessed 
ower there has, in every age of Christianity, been a cloud of witnesses ; 
iLhoogb its most glorioas aera, predicted hi this passage, may not yet be 
rrived. The latter part of the same chapter, in which there are many 
eautitul aUosions to the Exodus from Egypt, seems to refer principally to 
\e future restoration of the Jews from their several dispersions, and to 
Kat happy period when they and the Gentiles shall stand together under 
le banner of Jesus, and onite their seal in extending the limits of his king> 
om. This is a favourite theme with Isaiah, who is usuiUly and justly deslg- 
ated the Evangelical Prophet, and who (ch. xl.) predicted the deliverance 
f the Jews from the Babflonish captivity, and theirrestorationto the land 
f Canaan ;— events which were primarily snd literally accompUahed, but 
'bich, by the evangelist Blatthew <iiL 3.) and by our Lord himself (Matt 
i. 10.) are said to have been ihlfiUed by John the Baptist'a preaching in the 
lldemess of Judna ; and which, secondarily and apiritaail^, foretold the 
eliverance of mankind from the infinitely greater bondage of sin. 

C3.) Once more.~Hoa xi. 1. Out qf -Bgypi Aave I called my 9on, This 
assage, in its literal sense, was meant or God's delivering the children of 
orael out of Egypt ; but in its secondary and mystical sense, there can foe 
o doubt that an allusion wss intended bv the Holy ^pMt to the call of the 
kjuit Christ out of the same country. (Matt. il. 15.) 

Thus it is evident that many prophecies must be taken in a 
'ouble serue^ in order to understand their Aill impoft ; and this 
wo-fold application of them, by our Lord and his apostles, 
3 a full authority for us to consider and apply them in a 
imilar way. In order to ascertain whether a prophecy is to 
e taken in a double sense, the following rules nave been 
ud down by the celebrated Vitringa :^^^ 

(1.) That we may attain an accurate and distinct knowledge 
f the subject of a prediction, we must carefully attend to all the 
utributet and charactert which are applied to the subject of the 
Tophecy : if the subject be not spedfically mentioned by namCf 
t must be discorered by its characteristics ; of this description are 
lany of the pn^hecies concerning Christ, particularly Psalms ii. 
xii ilv. Ix. Isa. liii. Zech. iii. 8. If the subject be named, we 
lust inquire whether it is to be taken properly or mystically or 
artly properly and partly mystically ; as in Psalm Ixxii. 

(2.) We must not, however, depart firom the literal sense of 
tie subject, when called by its own proper name, if all the attri- 
utes, or the principal and more remarkable ones, agree to the 
abject of the prophecy. This rule will be found of considerable 
se in interpreting the prophecies concerning Israel, Judah, Tyre, 
labylon, Egypt, and other countries and places. 

(3.) If ^e attributes by no means agree with the subject 
xpressed in a prophecy by its own name, we must direct our 
tioughts to another subject which corresponds to it, and which 
ssumes a mystic name, on account of the agreement between 
ike type and antitype. Examples of this occur in the prophecies 
onceming Edom (Isa. Ixiii. 1 — 6.), David (Ezek. xxxiv. 24— 
l.\ and Elijah. (Mai. iv. 0.) 

(4.) If, in prophecies, the subject be expressed by name, 
rhich may bear both a proper and a mystical interpretation, and 
le attributes of the prophetic discourse be of a mixed kind, so 
lat some of them agree more strictly with the subject mystically 
iken, while others are more correctly predicated of it in a Uteral 
nd grammatical sense ; — in such cases, we must take the sub- 
ect of the prophecy to be, not simple, but complex ; and the 
rophet, actuated by divine illumination, expresses himself in 
ich a manner as designedly to be understood of both senses, 
od to intimate to the reader that the mystical or allegorical 
inse is enveloped in the literal sense. 

Thus, many of the prophecies concerning Babylon, Edom, Ecypc, and 
yre, contain such august and magnificent expressions, as, if taken pro* 
erly, will admit of a very poor and barren exposition ; and, therefore, it 
lust be presumed that the Holy Spirit designed something more, and to 
!ad our minds to the mystical Babylon, dec. In liice manner, such grand 
lings are sometimes spoken concerning the return of the Jews from the 
abylonish captivity, and mention la made of such distinguished blessings 
sing bestowed upon ttiem, as necessarily lead us to look for a further and 
lore complete tutfilment in the redemption by Jesus Christ, and the 
>iritual blessings of grace bestowed upon the people of Ctod, under the 
osiiel dispensatton. Isa. lii. 1-^ and Jer. UL 14—18., to cite no other 
lamples, present very striking illustrations of this remark. Hence it 
*Uowa, that, 

> There is a good philological illustration of this prediction in Dr. Ran« 
olph's Praelectiones Theolosic®, in vol. ii. (pp. 446. etaeq.) of his View of 
hrist's Ministry ; and an elaborate vindication and explanation of It in the 
bbe Hook'a Religionis Naturalis et Revelat« Principia, tom. ii. pp. 494 

• In his Typus 1>octTin8e PropheticB, cap. U. Dr. Apthofpe Iws translated 
ighieen of Vitringa's canons (which are admirably illustrated by nume- 
>us examples in his valuable commentary on Isaiah) in his Lectures on 
rophecy, vol. i. pp. 9(^106. Jahn has given several addidooal examplM. 
itrod. ad Vet Fcedus, pp. 332—331. 
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(6.) Pkophecies of a general nature are applicable by aeeom • 
modation to individuals ; most of tl^ thmgs, which are spoken 
of the church, being equally applicable to her individual mem- 
bers. 

(6.) Prophecies of a particular namre, on the other hand» 
admit, and often require, an extended sense : for instance, EdcHUf 
Moab, or any of the enemies of God's people, are often put for 
the whole ; what is said of one being generaUy applicable to the 
rest Ajid, in like manner, what is said either to or concerning 
God's people, on any particular occasion, is of general applica- 
tion ; as all, who stand in the same relation to God, have an 
interest in the same prophecies. 

(7.) In continued prophecies, which are not distinguished one 
from another, we should carefully attend, jfrs/, to the beginning 
and end of each discourse, and, gecondly, to the epoch of time 
which commences the scene of the prophetic vision, and the 
tenn in which it ends. 

The Jlrat observation is of principal use in the discourses of Isaiah, from 
the fortieth chapter to the end of the book. This distinction, often difficult 
and somewhat obscure, is of great moment in Ae interpretation of the 
prophecies^ that we may not consider as a continued ^disoousse what ought 
to be divided Into several distinct topica The last 'part of this canon la 
indispensable In expkining the Psalms and Prophetic Visions, flee Psal. 
xxiv. 1. Isa. vi. 1. 

n. Predietiofu, dewmncing judgments to come, do not in 

themodneo opeak the abaolute futurity of the events but only 

declare •what it to be expected by the pertono to whom they are 

made, and vhat will certainly come to patty unlett God in hit 

mercy interpote between the threatening and the event, 

'*Bo that comminations do speak only the dtMtumpanOj and the neces- 
sary obligation to punishment : hot therein God doth not bind up himself 
as he doth in absolute promises ; the reason Is, because comminations 
confer no right to any, which absolute promises do. and therefore God is 
not bound to necessary performance of what he threatens. Indeed the 
guilt or obligation to punishment is necessary, where the oflfence hath been 
committed, to which the tlireatening was annexed : but the execution of 
that punishment doth still depend upon God's arbitrarious will, and there- 
fore ne may suspend or remove it upon serious addresses made to hhnseh 
in order to it f^r, rince God was pleased not to take the present forfeiture 
of the first grand transgression, but made such a relaxation of that penal 
law, that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwithstanding sentence 
passed upon the malefactors, there is strong ground of presiunption in 
human nature, that God's forbearance of mankind, notwithstanding sin, 
doth suppose nis recufiness to pardon offenders upon their repentance^ 
and, therefore, that all particular threateninas of Judgment to come do 
suppose incorrlgibleness in those against whom they are pronounced; 
upon which the foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance do 
intervene, God win remove those judgments which are threatened against 
them :"* of these conditional comminatory predictions we have examples 
in Jonah's preaching to the Ninevites (Jonah Hi. 4—10.), and in Isaiah's 
denunciation of deaUi to Hezekiah. (Isa. xxxviii. 1.) See also a similar 
instance in Jer. xxxviii. 14—23. 

nL Predictiont then exprett divine purposet, when many 
prophets in teveral aget concur in the tame prediction. 

" Because it is hardly seen but all those tacit conditions, which are sup* 
posed in general promlaes or comminations, may be altered in different 
ages: bu^ when the conditions alter, and the predictions continue the 
same, it is a stroller evidence that it is some immutable counsel of Gkxl, 
which la expressed in those predictions. And in this case one prediction 
confirms the foregoing, as tne Jews aay of ptophela, * one pmphet that 
kalh the tettivumy of another propket is tuppoted to be true :' but it must 
be with this suppoaition, that the other piopiiet was before approved to be 
a true propheL Now, both these meet in the propbecies concerning our 
Saviour : lor to him bear all the prophets witness, and in their several ages 
they haa several things revealed to them conceroiag him : and the uni- 
formity and perfect haruwny of all these several prophecies by persons at 
so great distance from eaon other, and bein^ of several interests and 
employments, and in several placea, yet all giving light to each other, and 
exactly meeting at last in the accomplishment, do give us yet a further and 
clearer evidence, that idl those aeveral beams cr>we from the same sun, 
when all those acattered rays were at hut gathertni into one body again at 
the appearance of the Sun of Righteousness in the worid."« 



SECTION III. 

0B8KRYATI0NB ON THS ACCOMPLISHMENT OF PROPHBCIKB COH 
CBRNINO THE MESSIAH IN PARTICULAR.' 

LASSOS Cbbist being the great subject and end of Scriptura 

revelation, we ought every where to search for Propheciee 

concerning him. 

We are sssured by Christ himself that the Scriptures testify of him (John 
V. 39.), and that in Moaes, the Psalms, and Prophets, there are thinss con- 
cerning him (Lnke xxiv. 26—27. 44.) : further, we have the declaration of an 
Inspired apoatle, that to him give all the ptophets wimcss (Acta x. 43.), and 

• Stillingfleet's Origines Sacnn, book ii. chap. vl. $ 10. pp. 120^ 121. 8tl| 
edit Jahn, Enchiridion HermeneuticaB SacrsB, pp. 148, 149. 

« Stillmgfleet'a Orig. Sac. p. 120. 

» Bishop Marsh (Divinity Lectures, part iv. lect. xx. and xxi.) has serera . 
adminble observations on the connection subsisting between the truth ot 
Christianity and the prophecies relating to the Mesaiah : nearly the wtuAm 
of Lecture xxi. la occupied with examples of predictions Uterally aaif 
strlctly/oreliiWiV ^ coming of Chritt. 
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of Ao angel of G<m^ that ** th$ tetKmoiiy ^Jeaua i§ the Mirit ^ propkeep." 
(Rev. zix. 10.) it iDttT therefor^be remaxked |eneraljy, that whataoever 
la emphatically and cnaraeterlacBaUf qxiken of aome eert^o peraoi^ not 
called by hia own name, In the paalma or prophetical booka^ ao that each 
predicate can be fully demonatrated in no aincle aubjeet of that or any 
other time, muat be taken aa aaid and predicted of the Meaaiah. The 
fiarenty-aeeond paalm, and the flfty-third chapter of laaiah'a prophecy, may 
be addaced aa lUuatzationa of thia rule, which will not mialead any atndenl 
ar reader of the laered volume. The firat four remarica in p. 391. may be 
fdvantag eoualy employed in the application of thla role. 

n. ne inUrpretatiim of the v^d of prophecy, made by 
Jetue Chnti hinuelf, and by hit ifupired apottleo, m a rule and 
key by -which to interpret correctly the prophedee cited or 
alluded to by them, ^ 

The propriety of thia canon mnat be obvlooa : for aa every one ia the 
beat interpreter of his own worda, ao the Holy Spirit (under whoae 
influence the ancient propheta wrote and apoke), in more recent prophe- 
eiea, refera to former preoictiona^ and often usee the aame worda, pnraaea, 
and imasea, thus leading ua to underatand the true aenae of thoae oraclea.t 
For inatance, the prophecy Cm Ida. vili. 14.) that the Meaaiah would prove 
a atone of atumbling and a rock of oflbnce, ia more plainly repeated by 
Simeon (Luke il. 31.), and ia ahown to have been fulfilled by Paul (Rom. i£ 
82; 33.\ and by Peter (1 Pet ii. 8.) ; and the alzteenth pwlm ia ezpreaaly 
applied bo Jeaua Christ ^ the latter of theae apoaUea. (Acta IL 25-^1 .)• 

m. ffher^ the prophett deocribe a golden aje of feUeity, 
they . clearly foretell Croopel timet g and particularly in the 
Propheciet and Ptalmt, whatever it pre^c€Ued of a perton 
not named, in termt exprettive oftueh excellence, glery, and 
ether characterittict, at are tuitable in their jitet emphatee to 
no other eubject, mutt be interpreted at tpoken and predicted 
of the Mettiah» 

1. It ia thua that the writera of the New Teatament biterpret and aDege 
Ibe ancient propheciee ; instancea may be given in Dent xviii. 18. Paalma 
▼lii. zvi. xxli. xl. brix. Ixxviii. cxviii. 23, 23. laa. iv. 2. vii. 14, 1& xlU. 1. lUi. 
Zech. iii. 8. and xil. 10. It ia worthy of remark that the writera of the 
New Teatament directly apply to the Son or Goo the moat magnificent 
deacriptfona and attributea of the Fathbb in the Old Teatament ; aa in Paal. 
Ixviti. 18. cii. 26, 27. laa. xlv. 22— dl. ; which teach ua to ackniwUdge the 
wifotery o/OodL even of ike Father, and of Ohriet^ in fthmn are ktd all 
the treaeuree^wiedom and knowledge. (CoL II. % 3.) 

2. At the time the propheta reapectively flooriahed the laraeHtea and 
Jewa were, in general, noicorlously wicked, although, even in the worat of 
timea, there was a cuoaiderable number w1k> feared Jehovah. Hence, 
while the propheta denounce national jodgmentaupon the wicked (in whicli 
temporal aflictiona the righteoua would neceaaarily be involved), they at 
the aame time hold out to the latter, to atrengthen tneir truat in Ood, pre- 
Actions of future and better timea: and, with promiaea of aome great and 
temporal deliverance, they Invariaoly connect a diaplay of the yet greater 
though future deliverance of the Meaaiah: the peace and happineu^ch 
■are to prevail in conaequence of that deliverance are portrayed hi aoch a 
beautiful aaaemblage of images^ and delineate ao high a atate of felicity, 
that, aa there ia no period in the hiatory of the worid, prior to the Chriathm 
diapenaatioo, to which they can in any way be ap^ed, theae predictiona 
of future happineai and peace moat neceaaarily be underatoodexclu^ely 
to refer to Gospel limea. Many paasagea might be adduced firom the pro- 
phetic writings in confirmation of thla rule. It will, however, aufllee to 
adduce two insuncea from laaiah, ch. ix. 2—7. and xi. 1—9. In the former 
of theae paaaagea, the peaceftil kingdom of the Meaaiah ia aet forth, Ita 
extent and duration ; and in the latter, the aingular peace and happineaa 
which ahould then prevail are delineated In hn^gery of onequalled beauty 
and energy.* 

. rV. Thinfft foretold at univertally or indefinitely to come 
to pott under the Ootpel, are to be underttood, — at they re^ 
epeel the duty, — of all pertonti but^ — at they retpect the 
events — only of Godft people* 

Thus, when the peace, that Is foretold to prevail In Ooapel times, la atated 
to bo so great that men should then beat their eteorda tnto plougheharea, 
and their speare into pruninghooke ; that nation ahould not Uft yp eword 
ogainMt nation, neither learn %tar any more (laa. 11. 4.) ; and tnat the wolf 
ohould Ue down with the lamb, and the leopard with the kid aaa. xi. 6. and 
ixv. 25. with other passages that might be adduced);— aU theae highly figu- 
rative expressions are to be underatood of the nature, deaign, and tendency 
of the Gospel, and what is the duty of all tta professors, and what would 
actually take place in the Christian world, If all who profess the Christian 
doctrine did ainccrely and cordially obey Its dictatea. And, ao far aa the 
Goapal does prevail upon any, it reclalma their wlW and unruly natures ; 
from oeing furioua aa woivoa, they become meek aa lamba, and Irom raging 
like lions, they become gentle and tender aa kida : ao far are they from 
hurting or injuring ottiers, that they dare not entertain any the alighteat 
thoughts of malevolence or revenge, towarda their moat inveterate enemiea. 

> Bishop l/)wth has some fine remarks on thla topic towarda the cbae 
M his olrvenih lecture. 

• The petty cavils and evnaions of RnperU and other modem comnMnta- 
tors, wl>o ticny (without being able to diaprove) the above canon, are well 
axiHMed by Dr. J. P. Smith, on the Peraon of Chriat, vol. L pp. 228; 288. 

• Rainbscli. Inst. Ifprm. pp. 175—177. J. P. Carpaov. Prima Llne« 
lermeneuUciB, pp. 2S^ 26, 



y. At the ancient prophedet ceneemiiig' the MeuA «« 
of two kindt, tome of them relating' to kit fret coming (• refer, 
while the rett of them concern hit tecond coming to adtoKt 
hit kingdom, and rettore the Jewt / — in aU theee prtpkeaet, 
we mutt carefully dittinguith between hit fret cwing n 
humi l i at i on to aecempUth hit mediatorial work on, the cna, 
and hie tecond coming in glory to Judgment, 

Thia diatinctloo la anAciently oliviooa in those paaasges which tree: i. 
either coming aeparately, aa In laa. viL 14. ix. 6. lin. 4bc which tretiN >^ 
Jlrat coming in tne fieah; and in laa. ii. 10—21., adiieh refers to hia fecm 
coming to Judgment To the fonner muat l>e referred sU tbose pu^a 
which relate to hia hnmiliation. But it la more difficok to distiogmsii tt ^ 
advent in thoae paaaagea, in which the prophet makes sii iemediia/r tru 
aition from the one to the other. For inatance, in laa. jd. 1—9., tiieprf^. 
tion relatea to the firat advent of Chriat, bat Id v. IOl his second warn v 
judgment la noticed, expreaa mention being made of the scdema varu 
retnbotkN^ which la peculiar . to judgment. Again, in ier. zzoi. &-r. ^ 
promiae of aending the Son of God into the workl ia ia v. 8. joioed vch t 
prophecy concemmg the eonveraion of the Jews, which is jret fotire t 
ainular Inatance of unitfaig the two adventa of Chriat occon la MaL la. m. 
By disCingoiahing, however, between titem, we aliaU be better vk a 
combat the objectiona of the Jewa, who apply to the Meisiab ii ^ 
predictiona which refer to a atate of exaltation, while thej oreriaoi d 
thoae plaht, though leaa numerona proplieciea, in wtUch is tmrku 
MeaaiaA'a first coming in a atate of homiliatioa. 

Cefoie we dismiss the important subject of proplnr. 
there s?e two cautions, whicli most nnifonnly be bp: !i 
view in studying the prophetic writings. 

1 . The first is, that we do not apply patting evenU at actvif 

ful/Uling particular prophedet. 

It has jnatly been remarked, that " a commentator upon the pre^ -j 
of Daniel and John can never be too much upon his guard aguos: [W at. 
cinating idea, that he may expect to find every paeetngettnicfknn 
day there predicted. Before he venturea to introduce uiy tsff^n 
founded vpan preeent circnmatancea, he ooght to make it eleari)r ^^ 
that it both accorda with the cAroneloigisa/ order ao careffdly preserioiB 
thoae propheciea, that it atrictly liarmonixea with the languor ^fs»\ 
and tloit It demonatratea every part of the predicticai to ia2f »«si/ym 
ita auppoaed accompliahmenta."* 

t. The odier caution is, that we do not curiouthj pr^ hmsi 

what it exprettly written, or detcribe' at fulfiUed fnpkeaa 

which are yet future. 

Such eeeret thinge, aa imaccompliahed propheciea, behngmiAfLeri 
our God ; and it ia a vain waate of ume to weary om-aelves m&tmjftmm 
reapecting the preeiee mode of their accompliahment. Upas ftm paioi, 
when we go beyond what ia written, we exceed our comminca; ud a 
haa almoat invariably been found, that a commentator, who iceo^Aed » 
ahow how a prophecy waa aboot to be fuMUled, vraa by the eve&tccarrtot 
of error. We may aafely and jpoaltively declare what will come ui |^ 
and we may even aay hme It wul come to paaa, so long as we raAreij 
confine ouraelvea to the espScit deelaratione of Serntttrt; btitt«:>Ji 
out the mniuier in which an event wiQ be accompliahea^ aayyio-OeriiA 
the word of Ctodhea revealed the manner of ft, ia to iny too cttrioe&jBtr 
what he haa purpoaely concealed, and to aim at becoming proplwu. tw^ti 
of contenting ouraelvea with being humble and MliUe eipoaionoi p 
phecy. Wluit the BiMe haa declared, that we tdaj witboat boaoa 
declu'e : beyond thl% all ia mere vague conjecture.* 

On the subject of aprarent contradictions between pr> 
pheeies and their accom]Mishment, see Chap. VII. Sect II!' 
tnjra,^ 

« Paber'a Diaaertadon on the Prophecies^ vol. ii. p. 277. 

• ibid. vol. I. p. 77. 

• In addition to the writera cited in the eourae of thla chapter, it bbtIk 
stated that the fulfilment of prophecy ia fUOy considered by Bishop Neft* 
In hia " Disaertationa,** 2 vols. 6vo. See also Sir laaac Newtoo's 0(>«t» 
tiona on Daniel, and the Apocalypae, 4to. A. H. Franekii liiooduct»f< 
Lectionem Prophetamm, (Hahe Hagdebufgico, ]7!i^ Bfo.X PP- ^"^ ' 
pp. 91—247. he has applied hia general principlea to the interpr^ax*/^' 
the prophet Jonah ; elaaali Philologia Bacr. lib. i. tract if. cd. 3)!-a 
4to. edit lipaie, 1726; Rambachii Obaervatlonea Selects de PinlteN3> 
Sacrq, pp. 219—236., and hia Inatit. Hermeneuticie Sacratjip. 741- i- 
779—791. J. E. Pfeifferi, Inst Herm. Sacr. pp. 79—81. ; LBnplircTro««r.a 
Sacra, pp. 133— 16a ; Tnrretin de Sacns Scripture Inicrpretitiaoe, c^ ^ 
pp. 244—266. : in pp. 266—296. he haa given an adminble iOastrciMB cii^ 
principlea laid down by him in the preceding ch^er by exp^xadst 
chaptera I. and Ii. of the prophecy of Joel ; Pareao, Instilotio iBtripro 
Veteria Testamend, pp. 4£8— 619. ; Principea G«n«raox poAr V'jt^^i^ 
dea Proph^tiea (Paria, 1763, 8vo.); Bishop Warburtoa's Divine Um 
of Moaea, book vl. (Worka, vol. vi. p. 47. e/aev.); Dr.Hey'i Norrss 
Lecturea, vol. i. pp. 236— SMa ; Dr. Smtth'a View of tha Prophets, l^ 
Biahop Hurd's IntrodocUon to the Study of the Piorjiwts (Worki, voL y 
Dr. Macknight's Tranalation and Commentary or the Episdes, toL ir. m 
edit) or vl. (8vo. edit) eaaay vili. aect v. ; Mr. i'lrere's Combined Viw t 
the Pr •pheeies of Daniel, Gadraa, and St John, Bvo. ; and the Rev. aa 
Jonea'a ^^jcturea on the Plgturative Language of Scripiare. (TImcI m 
Miaoel. Woili:«. vol. iv.) llieae wriCanWe aU been eoasaUsd os ti 
pretant oceaalon. 
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ON THE DOCTRINAL INTEHPRETATION OF THE 8CRIPTnRE& 



CHAPTER V. 

« 

OH THS DOCTBIHAL INTBBPBSTATIOlf 09 THB SCBIFrUBBS. 



Ab the Holy Seriptarae contain the lerealed will of God 
o man, they not only offer to our attention the moet intereitinff 
listoriee and charactere for oar instmction by example, and 
he most sublime prophecies for the confirmation of our fidth, 
mt they likewise present to our serious study, doetriruU truUu 
>f the utmost importance. Some of these occur in the his- 
orical, poetical, and nrophetical parts of the Bible : but they 
ire chiefly to be found in the apostolic epistles which, thougn 
mginally designed for the edification or particular Christian 
thurches or inaiyiduals, are nevertheless of general appUea^ 
ion^ and detigned for the guidanee of the untversal chunk in 
very age. For many of the fundamental doctrines of Cbris- 
ianity are more copiously treated in the epistles, which are 
lot 80 particularly explained in the Gospels; and as the 
iuthors of the several epistles wrote under the same divine 
nspiration as the evangelists^ the epistles and gospels most 
>e taken together, to complete the rule of Christian faith. 
The doctrii^ interpretation, therefore, of the Sacred Writ- 
ngs is of paramount consequence ; as by this means we are 
mabled to acquire a conect and saving knowledee of the 
^l of God concerning us. In the prosecution or this im- 
Kntant branch of sacred literature, the following observations 
ire offered to the attention of the student :— 

I. 77^ meaning of the Sacred Writings ia not to be deter^ 
nined according to modem notions and ayetenu : but we must 
endeavour to carry oursebes back to the very times andplaees m 
vhieh they were written^ and reaHze the idea* and modes of 
kinking of the sacred writers, 

Thig rule is of the utmost importance for understanding the 
kriptures ; but ia too commonly neglected by commentators and 
zpositors, who, when applying themselves to the explanation of 
he Sacred Writings, have a pieconoeived system of doctrine 
rhich they seek in the Bible, and to which they refer every pas- 
age of SCTipture. Thus they rather draw the Scriptures to their 
ystem of doctrine, than bring their doctrines to the standard of 
knipture ; a mode of interpretation which is altogether unjust, 
nd utterly useless in the attainment of truth. The only way fay 
rhich to understand the meaning of the sacred writers, and to 
listingoish between true and fiUse doctrines, is, to lay aside all 
ireconoeived modem notions and systems, and to carry ourselves 
ack to the very times and places in which the prophets and 
postles wrote. In perusing Uie Bible, therefore, this rule must 
e most careiully attended to : — ^it is only an unbiassed mind that 
an attain the true and genuine sense of Scripture.' 

n. Regard must also be had to the peculiar state of the 
hurchesj cities^ or persons, to whom patiieular mistles, espe* 
laUy those of Saint Paul, were addressed s as the knowlMge 
fsuck state frequently leada to the particular oeeasionfor whack 
ack epistle was written, 

" Although the geiieral design of the whole of Scripture was 
le instruction of the world, and the edification of the church in 
rery age, still there was an immediate and specific design with 
^gard to every book. This appears particularly obvious in refer- 
ice to the epistles. With the exception of those properly called 
ithoUc or general epistles, and of a few written to individuals, 
ley were addressed to particular societies of Christians, and they 
ere adapted to the exact state of those societies, whether con- 
sting chiefly of Jewish or of Heathen converts ; whether re- 
mtly organized as churches, or in a state of flourishing maturity ; 
hether closely cemented together by the strength of brotherly 
ve, or distnu^ed by the spirit of Action ; whether steadfast in 
Iherence to the truth, or inclining to the admission of error, 
ow, if these considerations were present to the mind of the 
spired writer of an epistle, and served to regulate the stnun and 
lO topics of his address, it is evident that they must by no means 
I disregarded by us in our attempts to sscertain the genuine and 
tended sense.'*' A knowledge, therefore, of the state of the 
uticular churches, to which they addressed their epistles, is of 
a greatest importance, not only to enable ns to ascertain tiie 

1 Tarretin, de Interp. flscr. Script, pp. 312L 314- Bee alaomme seoalUe 
ruurks on these perreraloas of Uie Sacred WriUagi In the ChrliClao 
>aerver for 1818, voL zvil. p. 817. 

» Rev. R. F. Banter*! Bermoo on the Doty aad Mesos of aseeitainliif 
s gsnnine 4eass of theScripuirea, p. 19. 



soope of any particular epistle, but also for die (tupose of leecai- 
dling doctrinal pasnges, which, to a curaory reader, may at fint 
sight appear contradictory. 

Fbr iBBtsoce, the Gslatiaa charehea, not loDf after their memhers had 
heen converted to the ftith of the Goq>el, were persoaded by some Jndflia* 
Ing teachen that it ma abeolutely neceaiarj they should be circumcised^ 
and obeerre the entire law of Mosea : hence great diaaenslona arose among 
the Oalatlan Christiana. These circtimfitaoces led Saint Paul to write hw 
Epiatle to them; the design of which was, to prove the Jewish ceremonial 
law to be no longer oblk^rj, to convince them of the moral and spiritual 
nature of the Ocipel, and thus to restore mutual good- will among them. 

Again, Rom. jqt. 6. and Gal. iv. 10, 11. are apparent^ contradictory to 
each other. In the former passage vre read— ^' One man eattemtth one 
dav above another ; another eeteemeth every day aHke. Let every man be 
fully pereuaded in hie ottn nund.'* The latter passage runs thus,—" Ts 
obeerve days, and montki^ and timee. and year* ; I am afraid teat I have 
beatmaad «pof» you labour in vain." Now, if we attend to the ritoadon and 
character of the persons addressed, we ahall easily be enabled to aolve this 
seemins difficulty. 

The Roman and Galatkn chnrcbea were composed of both Jews and 
Gentiles : but they are not addressed promiscuouslT ; neither are tbev the, 
same description of people who are addressed in Doth passages. Tboae 
who "regarded days," among the Romana, were the eonverteaJewa, who, 
having from their youth observed them aa divine appointments, were with 
difficulty brought to lay them aside. And as their attachment bad its ori* 
|{ln in a tender resard to divine authorinr, they were considered as " keep* 
mg the day onto the Lord ;" and great forbearance was enjoined upon tha 
Qentile converts towards them In that matter. Tboae, on the other iianc^ 
who, among tlie GaJaflans, " observed davs, and mcmihiL and times," were 
converted Oentileo, as is manlfeat from tne context, which describes them 
aa having, In their unconverted state, " done service to tbem which by 
nature were no gods." (ch. Iv. 8.) These being perverted by certain Jn- 
dalxinf teacbem, were, contrary to the apostoUc decision (Acts xv.), eli> 
comclsed, and aubjected themselves to tne yoke of Jewish ceremonies. 
Nor waa thia all ; they were led to conaider these things as necessary to 
juatlflcation and salvation, which were aubveraive of the doctrine of juadfi* 
catfon by lUth in Jesus Christ. (Acts xv. i. Gal. v. 4.) These circumstancea 
being eonskdered, the different langusge of the apoatle is perfectly In cha» 
racter. CiroumeWon, and conformity to the law of Moaea. in Jewith eon- 
verta, was held to be lawful Even the apostle of the Gentiles himself " to 
the Jews became a Jew;" frequently, If not constantly, conforming to the 
Jewish laws. And whan wriaog to others, he expresses himself on this 
wise: — "Is any man oUled, being circumclaedl let him not become un« 
circumcised. Is any called. In uncircumcialon 1 let him not become circnm* 
elsed. Circumcision is nolhiog, and uncircumeislon Is nothing ; but the 
keeplns of the commandmeota of God." (I Cor. vii. 18^ 19.) But fbr Oei^ 
tUeOf who had no auch thinga to allege in their favour, to go off from the 
liberty granted to them (Acta xv.}, and entangle themaelves tmder a yoke 
of boodage, and not only so, but to make it a term of Jostifieatlon, was sufl* 
clent to excite a fear lest the labour which he had bestowed upon them 
was in vain.> 

Braunlu8,« Vitrlnta,* and Buddeui^ have happily illoatrated nnmerons 
passagea In 8t Paul's Epistles by attending to tne circumstances mentioii> 
ed In the above canon, "nia state of the Apocalyptic churches haa also 
been well described by our learned countryman Smith,* by Witdua,* and 
especially by Ferdinand Siosch • Rambaeh, In his lntro<*octlon to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, has elaboimtely Investigated the state of the church ifc 
Rome, aad appUeo It to the Justification and scope of this epistle.** 

in. M order to understand any doctrinal book or passage 
of Scripture, we must attend to the controversies whtek were 
agitated at tkat time, and to which the sacred writers allude .• 
for a key to the cqtostoUe epistles ia not to be aought in the 
modem controversies that divide Christians, and whiai were not 
only unknown, but also were not in existence at that time. 

The controversies which were discussed in the age of the 
apostles are to be ascertained, partly from their writings, partly 
from the existing monuments of the primitive Christians, and 
likewise from some passagps in the writings of the Rabbins. 

From these It appears that the following were the principal questions 
then agitated, vis. What Is the true way by which to please God, and thus 
to obtSn eternaJ life — the observance or the Mosaic law, or faith and obe- 
dience as held forth In the Gospel 1 To this auention the following was 
cloaely alliedr-Whether the observance of the Mosaic ceremonies was so 
abaolutehr necessary, that they were to be Imposed on the converted Gen- 
tiles 1 The former question is particularly discussed In St. Paul's Epirtle 
to the Romans : the latter in the council held at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1— 31.^ 
and especially In the Epislle to the Galatians. 

Another question which was most warmly agitated, related to the cailing 
of the Gentiles, which the Jews could by no iiteana bear, as appears from 



■ Fuller's Harmony of Scripture, pp. 44. 46. 

« Beiecte Sacra, lib. I. • Observationes Sacra, lib. hr. ce. 7, & 

• Jo Pranclacl Buddel Ecclesia Apostolica, sive de Statu BeclesiB Chrls- 
tlsas sub Anostolis Commentatio Historica-1>ogmatiea. Jena, 17S29. Rvo. 

V In his " Remarks upon the Msnnem, Religion, and Government of the 
Turks, wKh a Surrey or the Seven Churches of Asia," 8vo. 1678. The r«. 
raaifcs bad nrevioaaly been printed In Latin In 1672, and again In an enlsived 
edition In iw4. 

• Mioeellanea Sacra, torn. 1. p. 669. 

• FerdBoandi Scosch Syntagma DIssertatlonum Septera de nominlbus toti. 
dem UrMmn Asia ad qnoe D. Johannes in Apoealypal Epistolaa direxit, 8fo. 
CKielpherbyti, 1767. 

>• Jo. Jae. Rambaehli IntrodocUo Hlstnrleo>TheolQgicain Bplst flam FSaV 
ad RoBBDoo. 8vo. Hal^, 1787. 
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ON THE DOCTRINAL INTEBPfiETATION OF THE 8dSIPTUBE8. [ParILBikIL 

v. When any dodrine is to he deduced fnm the Soxp^^tx, 
it will be eoUeeUd better^ cmd with more predtkn^frm tW 
^lacee in which it is profeeeedly diseueSedt than frm Um 
in which it is noticed only incidentally or by way of inferan, 

For ui8Unoe> vol the EfHfltles to the Romans and Galatkas,Ai 
doctrine of jostification by faith is fdUy treated; and in tfao« ^ 
the Ephesians and Coloaaians, the calling of the Gratiks ^ 
the abrogation of the oeiemonial hw aore paitioiiaiiy iflasbAi 
These must, therafim, be diligently compaitd togcdber, m c^ 
to deduce those doctrines oorrec^. 

VI, Doctrines peculiar to a certain age are better axeritii^ 
from wriiinga belonging to that age, or the tima mme&^ 
following^ than from memoriab or writings of a later iak. 

Thus, the ideas entertained by the patiiaidu axe 1«tto &{. 
lected fiom the writings immediately coneeming them— 4t ^ 
of Genesis, for instance — ^than from books written long ^ 
wards, as tiie Apostolic £|»stles4 — Not that theae are uowor^t 
of ciedit (of such an insinuation the author traito heibilk 
folly acquitted), but becanae the apoetles deduce in&Knas Jha 
pannages of Gioripture, according to the manner yatosA n 
their awn time i which inferences, though truly convd ly 
eveiy way worthy die asaent of ChristiaiiB, were not knonif 
the time when such passages were fint committed to wrids^^ 

VII. Although the Scriptures sometimes speak of Gcd^a 
the manner of men. they (are not to be understood itmih'u 
mustbeiakikinasen^worthyofGod. ^ 

This rule was not unknown to the Jews, wi& wfamitni 
usual to say that the Scriptures speak of God vith thet^^tj 
the sons of men. When, therefore, human memben, fatdan, 
senses^ and affections, are attributed to the Deity, tbej sr ta 
be understood in a sense worthy of Him ; and the wsbor b 
which that sense is to be ascertained is twofold :— I. Fm tk 
light of nature, which teaches us that all ideas of impafoaa 
are to be removed from God, and, consequently, corporatr; ad; 
2. From the comparison of other passaget of Scriptm, ia 
which it is written, that God is a spirit, that be cannodif }t|ire> 
sented by any figure, and that he is not a man that be .4)dd 
repent, dec. Numerous illustrations of this lemait might be 
offered, were it necessary ; but as this subject hu tlmd) bea 
discussed in a former chapter, it will be sufficieot to ^te i 
reference to it' 



numeroas passafea in the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Eptstlea 
The apostles, therefore, found it necessary to assert that point, to confirm 
it by citing numerouei prophecies from the Old Testament relative to the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and to vindicate it from the objections of the 
Jews ; this has been done by Saint Panl in several chapters of his Episde to 
the Romans, as well as in his Epistles to the Ephestans and ColoaaiaQSj in 

ftich he proves that the Jewish ceremonies were saperseded. 

Tliere were also »jme Jewish notions, which were refuted both by our 
lord and by his apostles ; for instance, that all Jews would certahuy be 
saved. Turretin, to whom we are Indebted for this observation, has ad- 
duced a passBse from the Codex Saohedrfn, whieh affirmed that every Jew 
had aportionin the future utorld, and another from the Talmud, in which it 
is said that Abraham ia sitting near the gatee ofhei\ and doea not permit 
any leraelitet hotoever wicked he maybet to deoeend into AeU.^ In opposl- 
Hon to such traditions as these, Jesus Christ thus solemnly warned them :^- 
Not every man that aaith unto me, "Lord^ Lordf" ehall enter into the 
iingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the teiU of my I^ither tthieh ie in 
heaven. (Matt. v'li. 34.) This notion was also opposed at length by St FauL 
(Bom. ii. 16. ei eeq.) Once more : it appears from very many passages of 
the Jewish writers, *\ui the Jews divided the precepts of the law mto great 
and little, and taught that if a man observed one tuch grand precept, that 
would sofRce to conciUale the favour of Ood, and would outweigh all his 
ether actions. In opposition to this our Lord solemnly declares, that 
'* whosoever shall brealc one of theae least eommandmentSf and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called (ehaU be) least hi the kingdom or heaven" (Matt 
T. 19.) ; and Saint James also, "whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
Tet offend in one painty he is guilty of all." (James li. 10.) 

Further, manv erroneous tenets were held and promuknted in the time 
of the apostles, by persons caUlns themsetves Christtens. To these " oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so cafled" (1 Tim. vl. 20.) there are numerous 
Slusions in the Epistles, where such errors are refuted : for Instance, CoL 
18. the worshipping of angels ; Col. il. 20^ 21. against the pretensions of 
extraordinary mortifications and abstinence; 1 Cor. viU. and 2 Cor. vL 16, &c. 

S gainst idols and eating things offered to them, Ac The beginning of Sahtf 
ohn's Gospel, it is well known, was written to refute the false notions of 
Cerinthus. 

lY. The doctrinal books of Scripture f for instance^ the Epis- 
tles^ are not to be perused in detached portions or sections g but 
^key should be read through at onecj unth a close attention to the 
scope and tenor of the discourse^ regardless of the divisions into 
chapters and verses^ precisely in tM same manner in which we 
would peruse the letters of Cicero^ Ptlny^ or other ancient 
writers. 

This reading should not be cursory or casual, but frequent and 
diligent ; and the Epistles should be repeatedly perused, until we 
become intimately acquainted with their contents.' Want of at- 
tention to the general scope and design of the doctrinal parts of 
Scripture, particularly of the Epistles, has Jbeen the source of 
many and great errors : ** for, to pick out a verse or two, and 
criticise on a word or expression, and ground a doctrine thereon, 
without considering the main scope of the epistle and the occa- 
sion of writing it, is just as if a man should interpret ancient 
statutes or records by two or three words oe expressions in them, 
without regard to the true occasion upon which they were made, 
knd without any manner of knowledge and insight into the his- 
mry of the age in which they were written*" The absurdity of 
^ch a conduct is too obvious to need further exposure. 

Having already offered some hints for investigating the scope 
of B particular book or passage,' it only remaina to notice that 
there is this general diffi$rence observable between the scope of the 
Crospels and that of the Epistles g viz. the former represent the 
principles of Christianity absolutely, or as they are in themselves ; 
while the latter represent them relatively t that is, as they respect 
the state of the world at that particular time. 

« De Sacr. Script. Interp. p. 316. 
Mr. Locke has forcibly illustrated this remark by relating his own 
•pi . <ctice in studyiog th'^^Epistles of Saint Paul. After he had found by long 
exv eriencc that the ordinary way of reading a chapter, and then consulting 
.commentators upon dtfflcult passages, failed in leading him |o the true 
sense of the Epistle, he says, ^* I saw plainly, after I began once to refiect 
xin it, that if any one should now write me a letter as long as Saint Faul'a to 
the Romans, concerning such a matter as that ia, in a style as foreign, and ex- 
pressions as dubious, aa his seem to be, if I should divide it into fifteen or six- 
teen chapters, and read one of them to-day and another to-morrow, Au!t\x. was 
ten to one that I should never come to a fuU and clear comprehension of it 
The way to understand the mind of him that wrote lt» every one would a^ee, 
was to read the whole letter through from one end to the other, all at once, to 
see what was the main subject and tendency of it ; or, if it had several parts 
and purposes in it, not dependent one of another, nor in a subordination to 
4>ne chief aim and end. to discover what those different matters were, and 
where the author concludedone and began another ; and if there were any 
necessity of dividing the Epistles into parts, mark the boundaries of them." 
In the prosecution of this thouaht^ Mr. Locke concluded it necessary for 
'be nnderstandins of any one of Saint Paul's Epistles to read it all through 
At one sitting, and to observe as well as he could the drift and design of 
the writer. Successive perusals in a similar way at length mve him a 
good general view of the apostle's main purpose in writing the Epistle, the 
chi<«f branches of his discourse, the arguments he used, and the oisposition 
of the whole. This, however, is not to be attained by one or two hasty 
readinxs. " It must be repeated again and again, teith a doee attention to 
the tenor of the diacourse, and a perfect neglect of the divisiona into chap- 
tcra and veraea. On the contrary, the safest way is, to suppose that the 
Epistle has but one business and but one aim ; until, by a ftw|ueot pera- 
sal of it, you are forced to see there are distinct Independent matters in it, 
which will forward)/ enough show themselves." Locke on the EpMes 
of Saint Paul, Preface. {Works, voL iU pp. 9B1, aBB. 4to.) 

* See p; . 339, 310. aupra. 



Vm. lib doctrine is admissible^ or can be establM jm 
the Scriptures^ that is either repugnant to them, or cmltvniii 
reason or to the analogy of faith. 

For instance, if the doctrine of tiansubstantialion woe toki 
admitted, the evidence of our reason, as well ss of oor wxm, 
could no longer be believed, and the consequence woold be,t^ 
the arguments for the trpthof the Christian religion, aiifiag fee 
the miracles and resurrection of Jeaus Christ, would 611 ti)i^ 
ground, and become of no efiect whatever. Articles of rewiau, 
indeed, may be above our reason; but no doctrine, which coss 
from God, can be irrational, or contrary to those moral tidU 
which are clearly perceived by the mind of man. We tie sat 
therefore, that any interpretation of revealed doctrinei that b 
inconsistent with common sense, or with the established iivi<^ 
morality, must be erroneous. The several parts of those dodisA 
which are dispersed through the Scriptures, ought to be coIkiRJ 
and explained so as to agree with one another, and ions a 
intelligible and consistent acheme. The different parts of & le^ 
lation, which comes from God, must all be reconcilable wiiii (» 
another, and with sound reason. The prejudices of di§»ot 
denominations unfit them for understanding the pas6agei,vlii^ 
are connected with the subjects of their dii^utatioDs; bat tbe: 
are general principles that all parties adopt: and no textcaak 
interpreted in a sense inconsistent with those articies whkb m 
universally received. This conformi^, of every psrt to 6< 
principles, is commonly called the analogy of iaith; tbeiuteRs 
which, and the manner in which it is to be applied to the mte^ 
pretation of Scripture, are stated and explained in p|k 34S-^ 

IX. // is of great importance to theundastandh^ofik 
doctrinal books ojy he New Testament^ to attend to and mttii^ 
to note the transUians of person which Jrequentfyoeatr, apeaasf 
in Saint PauPs Epistks. 

The pronouns /, fFe, and Tou, are used bgr the >P«^^ 
such a variety of applicati<m8, that the onderrtanding of t»ff 
true meaning is often a key to many difficult pasnget. 

Thus, by the pronoun /, Saint Panl sooietiaM means Itiosi/f ; «0[ 
timM any Christian; sooietimes a Jew; and sosietimea m nsn.* 
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INTERPRETATIOlf OF THE MORAL PARTS OP BCRIPTURE. 



r the spoafcliig of himaelf In Iho fint person itnfukr have tbeae tftrtone 
leaoinKs, his use of the plural W$ is with fiur greater ladtude; Ibr eome- 
znes tre means himself alooe, sometimes those who were with blm whom 
e makes partners to the Epistles (as in the two Epistles to the OorinthlaUL 
nd In those to the Pbflippuns and Colossians) ; somellmes with hlmseli 
omprehending the other apostles, or preachers of the Goq[>el, or Chris- 
ans. Nay, he sometimes speaks in this wav of the converted Jews, at 
there, of the converted Gennles : sometimes he introdoeee the unregene- 
ate as speaking in his own person ; at other times he personifies ftlae 
»achers or false Christians, whose nimes, however, be Ibrbears to men* 
on, lest he should give them oflbnce. In all these instances, his ^pUea* 
on of the above-mentioned prononns varies the meaninjg of the text, and 
Auses it to be differently understood. Examples iUustraitve of this remsrk 
tay be foand in every page of Saint Patd's Epistles. Farther, In the cur- 
snt of his discourse, ne sometimes drops in the objections of others, asKl 
is answers to them, without any change in the scheme of his buunoage,* 
lat might ^ve notice of any other person speakina besides himseu. 1*0 
iscover this, requires great attention to the afMntle's scope snd aif nroent ; 
nd yet, if it be neglected or overlooked, it will cause the reader greatly 
» mistake and misunderstand* his meaning, and will also render the sense 
sry perplexed. Mr. Locke, and Dr. Mscimight, hi their ekd>orate works 
a the Bpiatlee, are particularly useful in polnliiig oat these vuiou» traa* 
ilions 01 persons and subjects. 

■ 

X. In apphfing the Scrwiurea aa aproofofany dodrint^ ii 
r neeesaary to aaceriain^ if all that ia meant be expreaaed g or^ 
f it be not expreaaed^ what ia neeeaaarily implM^in order to 
gmpkie the paaaage. 

Thus it ifl oomraon (am we have already ehown)' fiir the 
acred writers to mention only the principal part of any eabject, 
>r the whole. 

la Rom. X 9. Fanl says; J[fthou skait eottfen with My metOh the Lmrd 
iesMs, andakaU betiete in thine heart tbat oon hath RAiaan um num 
BB OBAD, thou thatt be saved. The resurrection of Christ is the only 
rticle which is mentioned here, because, by that miracle, Ood established 
le Saviour's anthorlty. as a lawgivo', and confirmed all the doctrines 
rbich be taught But there are other essential articles, which are neces> 
&ry to be believed, in order to be saved, though thev are not stated in the 
3xt. It is added <ver. 13.X f*^ tohoaoever ehall eauupon the name tfthe 
'tord *haU be eaned. No real Christlao can be so ignorant of the GospeL 
B to suppose, that no more is necessary, hi order to be saved, than to call 
pon the name of the Lord In tiUs text, it Is evident that the apostle 



mentions only a piiaeinal part of whet Is mesot. New, fkom the context 
may be ^ihered the following particulars, as implied, though not expressed. 
Firatt in the ninth verse it Is affirmed, that in order to be saved, a man 
must believe in his heart. Secondly, he must confess with his monih ; 
ffthau ehalt cottfeaa vith thy mouth the Lord Jeaua. and ahatt believe in 
thine heart that Ood hath raised him from the dead, thou ahalt be aaved. 
Cbnfession implies more than j>rofession. A true believer in Jesus Christ 
openly, and or his own accord, pr^esaea the articles of his jelief ; and 
when he is persecuted, and exaouned concerning his religion, he readily 
eo^feaaea the truth, as an evidence of his shicerity and iaiihfuhiess. Evea 
this is not all that is necessary, in order to be saved ; for it is added in the 
tenth verse, vnth the heart man believeth mm biohtbousmxss, atid with 
the mouth confeaaion ia made unto aalvation. Faith, acting on the heart, 
is productive of a righteous life, and ihus the believer becomes a sincere 
worshipper of the Cord ; Jbr whoaoever wiU call on the name of the Lord 
ahatt be aaved. (ver. 13.) In these different passages, it is evident that • 
part is mentioned ibr the whole ; and in order to understand all that is im* 
plied, the several parts roust be collected and put together. 

XI. JNb artiek of faith can be eatabUahed from mttaphora^ 
parabkay or aingle obaeure and figurative texta. 

The metaphorical language of the prophets, and figuretiva 
expressions which abonnd in the Scriptures, are calculated to 
promote the poipoees of godliness by acting on the imagination, 
and by inflnendng a belieyer's conduct; but they ne^er were 
intended to be a revelation of Gospel principles. Instead of d»* 
riving our knowledge of Christianity from parables and figura- 
tive passages, an intinuUe acquaintance vith the doctrine'a of 
the Ooapet ia neceaaartf, in order to be capable of interpreting 
them. 

The beautifnl parable of the man who fell among thieves (Luke x. 30— 
37.) is evidently Intended to influence the Jews to be benevolent and kind, 
like the good Samaritau. Some writers have considered that parable to be 
a reinresentation of Adam'a fall, and of man's recovery, through the faiter- 
position and love of Jesus Christ But those, who embrace this opinion, 
did not learn these doctrines from the passage itself. No person, who Is 
wholly ignorant of Adam, and of Jesus Chrirt, could ever learn any thing 
concenung them, from what is related in this parable. The same obser- 
vation is equally appUcable to evenr other parable, and typical subject ; 
in which the doctrines of the Gospel cannot be discovered by any pezioi^ 
who has not first learned them ficom other texts. 



CHAPTER VI. 
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SECTION L 



ON THE INTBIIPRBTATION Or TBK MOBAL PABTS OF BCBIPTURB. 



Hatino aliead^r discossed the interpretation of the fignrar 
Ye> spiritual, typical, prophetical, and doctrinal parts of the 
acrea Writings, it now remains mat we consider the Moral 
'arts of Scripture. These, indeed, are to be interpreted 
recisely in the same manner as all other moral writings : 
3gard being had to the peculiar circumstances of the sacred 
enters, viz. the age in which they Mnrote, the nation to which 
ley belonged, their style, genius, &c. For, being natives 
r the East, they treat mor^ topics, after the oriental man- 
9r, in a highly figurative style, and with similitudes, and 
gures considerably more iar-fetched than is usual among 
rreek and Latin authors, or even among the modems, 
^in, being for the most part persons in the common walks 
: life, they generally deurer their precepts in a popular 
lanner, adapted to the capacities of those to whom they 
ere addressed. In the examination of Uie moral parts of 
cnpture, the following more particular rules will be found 
ieful:— 

I. Moral propoaitiona or tUaeouraea are not to he urged too far^ 
it mxtat be underatood with a certain degree of mitude^ and 
ith varioua limitations. 

For want of attending to this canon, how many moral truths 
ive been pushed to an extent, which causes them altogether to 
il of the effect they were designed to produce ! It is not to be 
inied that univerral propositions may be offered: such are 
equent in the Scriptures as well as in profane writers, and also 
I common life ; but it is in explaining the exprsssions by which 
key are conveyed, that just limits ought to be applied, to prevent 
kem from being urged too &r. The natuie of the thing, and 
irious other circumstances, will always affi)id a criterion by 

t Locke's Preface to (be Epistles. (Work% vol iU. p. 277.) 
• See p. 371. attpra. 



which to onderstand moral propoeitioiis with the requiaite Iimita» 

tions. In oider, however, that this subject may be better undeih 

stood, and applied to the Scriptures, we will <?tate a &w of thcM 

limitatiims, and illustrate them by examples. 

1. Univeraal or indefinite moral propeeitiena often denoto 

nothing more than the natural aptitude or tendency of a thing 

to produce a certain effect, even although that effect ahould 

not actually take place, 

Thua^ when Solomon aayathat a aoft anau>er tumeth away wrath (Prov. 
XV. \.\ the best method of mitigating anger Is pointed out, although the obsll. 
nacy or wickedness of man may produce a different result In hke manner, 
when St. Peter says, Who ia he that wiU harm you, if ye bafoUowera of 
that which ia food'/ (1 Pet. iii. 13.X this ej^ression is not to be understood 
as imply big that good men shall never be ill-treated ; but it simply denotes 
the natural effect which a virtuous life will probably produce, vix. many 
occasions of irritating men will be avoided, and, on the other hand, theur 
friendship and fitvoor will be conciliated. 

S. Univeraal or indefinite propoaitiona denote only what 

generally or often takea place. 

As In Prov. xxii. 6. Train up a child in the waxf he ahould go; and 
when heia<Mhe will ftot depart from it. Here the wise monarch inlimatM 
not what always takes place, but what is the irequent consequence of judi- 
cious education. To this rule are to be referred all those (iropositions 
which treat of the manners, virtues, dt vices of particular nations, condl* 
tions, or ages. Thus Saint Paul says, that the Cretana are atwava Hare. 
(Tit 1. 12.) Again, when tlie same apostle, portraying the struggles of an 
enlightened but unregenerate person, says— / Anoio that in m» ytkat ia^ in 
myfUah) dweUeth no good thing (Rom. vii. 18.), he does not mean to say 
that there ia nothing morally good in man ; but that no man ia by nature 
apirituaUy good, or good in tke eight of God* 

• Similar to this is the language of the Liturgv of f hu Anglican church :— 
'*0 God,. . . .because through the weakness or our mortal nature, we cas 
do no good thing, without thou grant us the help of thv grace." (Collect 
for the first Sunday after Trinity.) On which Bishop Tomline remarks— 
" I have only to observe, that the good thing here mentioned, must mean 
good in the eight of Ood: such an action our weak and unasststed natnra 
wilLunquestkinably, not allow us to perform.' (Refutation of CalvfadsBSv 
pp^,6B. lat edit) Tb the same purpose^ In another plaes hs obssnss)— 
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8. Umvenai ar ind^/lnite proptM^tu freqtmafy denoie 
suTT, or •what ousht to bo done, not what ahoayo doeo actuaUif 
take place. 

"It Is the WBj of the Beiiptares," says a late writer, "to speak to and 
of the tlsible members of the church of Christ, under such appeOationa 
and ezpresMoDs as may seem, at first hearing, to imply that they are all 
of them truly righteous and holy persons. Thus the apostles style those 
to whom they write, in general, tainta ; they speak of them as "sanctifled 
In Christ Jesus, chosen of GkxJI, buried with Chxist In baptisn^ risen again 
with him from the dead, sitting with him in heavenly places :" andpar- 
ticuiarly Saint Paul CUt ilL 5.) says, that they were " saved by the washing 
of regeneration," &c The reason of which is, that they were visibly, by 
eiUgation^ and by profession, all this; which was thus represented to 
them, the more enectuaUy to stir them up^ and eng^e them to live accord- 
ing to their profession and obligation."^ 

By this rule also we may explain MaL IL 7. " The prietfa Upo ohmtid 
keep knouOedge :" which passage the advocates of the church of Rome 
lUge, as asserting the mfiuUbUity of the priesthood. A simple inaneetion. 
however, of the following verse is sufficient to refute (his assertion, and 
to show that the prophet's words denote only the duty of the Jewt$h priest- 
hood, not what the priests really did perform. The application of this rule 
wiU likewise explain Prov. xvi. 10. 12^ 13. 

4. Many precepto are delivered generaUy and aboohUeltf, 

eoneeming moral dutieo, which are only to be taken with cer* 

tain limitationo. 

For instance, when we are commanded not to be angry, we mnsC under* 
stand, without a cause, and not beyond measure : when we are forbidden 
to avenge ourselves, it is to be understood of privatetv taking revenge ; for 
the magistrate beareth not the etoord in vain^ but is the minuter o^ Cnd, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil (Rom. xiii. 4.) Pub- 
lic vengeance, or punishment, therefore, is clearly not prohibited. Once 
more, though we are commanded in the Scriptures to awear not eUaU ino 
i»« yiMU V. S.), and not U> forewear ourselves (Levit xiz. 12.), yet they do 
not forbid the use of oaths in cases where they can be made subservient 
to the support of truth and the interests of justice. Moses says, Thou 
ahalt /ear the Lord thy God, and eerve him, and ehall ewear by hie name. 
(Deut. vL 13.) Tlwu ehalt owear, says the prophet Jeremiah, the Lord 
Uveth, in truth, in judgment, and tn righteoueneee. (Jer. Iv. 2L) Our 
Saviour himself, when adjured by the high-priest, in the name of the Hving 
God to declare whether he was the Chrut the Son <if God (Matt xxvi. 6^ 
04. Mark xiv. 61, 68.), did not refuse to answer the question, thus judicially 
proposed to him : but he certainly would have remained silent if he had 
disapproved of all asseverationn upon oath, or all such solemn Invocatioift 
ot, and appeals ta the name of God, in cases where the truth is doubtful 
or the testimony is suspected. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says, that an oath for cof^rmation ie an end of all etrife. (Heb. vi. 16.)s 

II. Many ihingo in morals^ which art not spoken compaba- 
TITELT, are neverlhekaa to be thtu underelood, 

1. In Matt. ix. 13. and xiL 7. Jeaas Christ, citing Hoa. vi. 6., 
aaya, that God deaired mercy and not aacrijice. Yet he had 
preacribed that yictima should be oflfered. This, therefore, must 
be underaiood comparatively^ aacrijlce being compared with 
mercy, or with acts of humanity and benevolence ; which, the 
context ahowB, are here intended. The sense of the paasage in 
question ia this :— / require mercy and not aacrifice g in other 
words, I prefer acts of charity to matters of positive institution, 
when, in any instance, they interfere with eadi other. 

2. In 1 TiuL vi. 8. we read — Having' food and raiment let 
u» be therewith content, la no one then to desire a hooae, or a 
competence of wealth 1 Theae things, therefore, are compared 
with what are called the luxuries of life.* 

ni. Prindpak include their aeceseeuHea, that if, whatever 
t^pproaehea or comes near to ihem^ or has any tendency to them. 

Thus, where any sin is forbidden, we must be careful not only 

to avoid it, but also every thing of a similarnature, and whatever 

may prove an occasion of it, or imply our consent to it in others; 

and we must endeavour to dissuade or reatnin othen from it 

Compare Matt v. 21—31. 1 Thess. v. 22. Jude 23. Ephes. v. 11. 1 Cor. 
viii. Ia. Lev. xix 17. James v. ISL 20. So, where sny duty is enjoined, aU 
nieans and iacilities, enabling eitner ourselves or others to discharge It, 
according to our respective places, capacitiea, or opportunities, are like- 
vrise enjoined. See Gen. xviii. 19. Deut vi. 7. Heb. jl 23—25. Upon this 
ground our Lord mdces the law and the proij^ets to depend upon a sincere 
affectionate love to God and man (Mark zii. 30, 31. Luke x. 27.) ; because, 
where this prevails, we shall not knowingly be deficient in any duly or 
office which lies within our power ; neither shall we wilUncIy do anv tnins 
that may either direcUv or indirectly offend, or tend to the prejudice of 
mankind. See Bom. zlL 17, 1& This observation will leave little room for 

"The human mind is so weakened and vitiated by the sin of our first 

E rents, that we cannot by our own natural strength prepare it, or put It 
o a proper state, for the reception of a saving faith, or for the perform- 
ance of the spiritual worahip required in the Gospel : thia mental purifica- 
tion cannot be effected without divine assistance." (Ibid. p. S4.) Again : 
"The grace of God prevents us Christians, that is, it goes before, it gives 
the first spring and rise to our endeavours, that we may have a good will ; 
and when this good will is thus excited, the grace of God does not desert 
ns, but it works with us when we have that good wilL". ..." It ia acknow* 
ledged that man has not the disposition, and, consequently, not the ability, 
to CK> what in the sight of God is good, till he is infiueneed by the Spirit or 
God." abid. pp. 60i ei.) 

* Bishop Bradford's Discoarso concerning Baptismal and Spiritual Rega* 
neration, p. 37. sixth edit S^ also some excellent obserratlons to ue 
sainf» effect in Dr. Macknight's Commentary on 1 John li. 29. 

a The reader will find .some additional observatlona Ulustrative of the 
esnoD above given, In Arcbbp. Tillotson'a Works, voL IL, pp. 02. 168. (Lon- 
dMi,lS».) 

o Mod AcroMsa Hernisaaotio, torn. i. pp. 267, 25B. 



the " evangelical euuasals,*' or " ceonadiof pwfcctioo," iitl>«t»«iui 
by the Papists, who ground upon them their ernmeoos dottzsw e^pam. 
rotation.* Af^n, in whatever commandment we axt ferbiddeB k «ai^. 
tbmg in oar persons, as sinful, it eqosUy restrsins ns from uin^ v^j^ 
of other men's guilt, who do cosomit what we kum is thereby M^oa 
We most not, therefore, be either advising, stsisfing, eaeeaniicL er 4 
any shape a party with them in it: nay, we mnst not as uach ttp*«ar 
countenance to the evil which they do, oy excusing or msldi^ %tii <^ ai 
crime, or by hiding their wickednes^ lest by so domg im iacar pin of At 
blame and punishment, and thus daserve the chsiacter gitca by ^ n^ 
iWi—Whenihou aaweeta tki^, than thou eoiMsnledtal anfo Mm, oj ^ 
been partaker with the adulterora. (PsaL L 1&) 

IV . Negatives include djirmatives^ aid afirmatka ududk 
ni^atives .*— m other tooras^ where any duty is enmotd, ik 
contrary sin is forbidden g and where any mn iafolwl^i^ 
contrary duly u enfoined. 

Thus, in Dent tL IS. where we are eonmianded to sore God, 
we are forbidden to aerre any other. Theicfora, in Matt. W. la. 
it ia aaid, Him only ahalt thoa aerte ; and aa honooiing pantt 
ia required in the fifth commandment (Exod. xx. 12.], woni^ 
them ia forbidden. (Matt xv.4.) Stealmg being prohikilBdiiftt 
eighth foramandment (Exod.xx. 1&), diiigenoe in ouraiiafii 
enjoined in Eph. iv. 28. 

y. Negatives are bintUng at aU times^ but not afma^; 
thai is, we must never do ikat which isforbidden^ Umgkpd 
may uUimately come from it, (Rom. iiL 8w) fVemududifitk 
undcedlyfor God, (Job xiii. 7.) 

8udi thinga, howeter, aa are requrad of oa, though thcyun 
oeaae to be oar duty, are yet not to be done tt all times: is 
inatance, prayer, public worship, reproving oChen, m&if oi 
lick, and other worka of charity and merqr, will be ou d^a 
long aa we live ; but, aa we cannot peifo i m these atoi/tiae^w 
muat do aometimea one thing, aometinaea another, at oppntiagj 
oflers. Hence in the obaervanoe of negative procepta, Ciinfea 
courage and Chriatian prudence are equally neoessaiy; the/p- 
mer, that we may never, upon any occaaicm or preCenee, dt is 
which in poaative precepts ia pronounced to be evil; tlie ^, 
that we may diaoem the fitteat timaa and afasons fae^mj 
thing. 

VI. When an action is either required or eomasadd^wnii 
premise is annexed to its performance s sutk action it sypmd 
to be done from proper motives and m a proper mosv. 

The giving of afana may be mentioned aa an inalaDee; vUdb, 
if done from ostentatiouB motivea, we are aaaoied, is ^ifAniB^ 
in the eight of God. Compare Matt vL 1^-4^ 

Vn. When the favour of God or salvation is pmiM Urns 
deed or duty^ ail the other duties of religion are euppwd k m 
rightly performed. 

The giving of alma, aa well aa visiting the fotheriesaand vidm 
in their affliction (James L 27.), may be noticed as exsmpki: ad 
promiae, therefore, ia not to be ao understood, om if oee m^ 
Chriatian virtue were necessary to aalvation : bat tfait the pr 
ticular virtue in question ia one of aeveral neoessaiy and mooot' 
ous virtuea. The application of thia rule will illiulnle«^ 
Lord'a declaration concerning a foture jodgmoit (Matt jv- % 
— 36.) ; where, though charitable actiona only are taeoM, 
yet we know, from other paasagea of Scriptoie, thst efeiji^ 
word, aa well as the aecret thoughta of men, besides tfaaraciH^ 
will be brought into judgment 

YIII. When a certain state or eondiUon is pronounudlM, 
or any promise is annexed to it^a suitalde disposition ejvad 
is supposed to prevaiL 

Thna, when the poor or afflicted are pnmounced to be biea^ 
it ia becanae auch persona, being poor and afflicted, mfmfsn 
the aina usually attendant on unaanctified proeperity, sod Ixcea 
they are, on the contrary, more humble and more obedieit » 

« " Ihese * coMwelt qf porfeetion* are rules whkh do net bind mJ^'-' 
penalty of sin, but are only useful in carrying men to a grester dte» ' 
perfectk>n than ia necessary to aahration. There is not tiM tfi^ 
authority in Scripture for these counsels of perfection : al! the ruin vn 
prescribed for our conduct are given in the rorm of poiidve ceaauaJt-* 
absolutely necessary, wherever they are applicable, to the "ttm^^ 
eternal life ; and the vioiatkm of every one 01 theae comnMsd* » <^^ 
w be sin. We are commanded to be ' perfect even as oor Vuiher w^Jiis 
heaven is perfect' (Matt v. 4a) ; and so ftir trom being able to »c^*»; 
required for our salvation, the Ooipel assures ns, that aller o«"^ 
care and endeavours we shall- stiH fiUl short of our whole dotj : a^ 
our deficiencies must be supplied by the abundsnt merits of oar b^ 
Redeemer. We are directed to trust to the mercy of Qod, "<> J'r 
mediation of Christ; and to *work ont our ssNadon witb i^ ■»°^ 
bling' (PhiL ii. 12.), that is. with snziety, lest we should not fbUU tix cm 
tions upon which It is offered. Upon these grounds we imj prooiwc* 
that works of eupererDotion are inconristent with the otinre «■• 
Irreconcilable with tho wnole tenor and general principlef of our reuui 
and contrary to the espreae deOarationa ^ Ser^tureJ' Bisliop iDavr 
Blementa of Christisa Theolcgy, vol li. pp. 9B1, aBS. (9lh editi 
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tMl. If, howewr, tfaej be not tho eharaeter» detcribed (u 
QquestiAiably there are many to whom tlie cfaanelen do not 
pply), the piomiae in that caae doee not belong to them. Vice 
9r9d, when any state ie pronoonoed to be wretched, it ia on 
xount <^ the «ns or Tieea which generally attend it* 

IX. Some precepts of marai prudence are given in the Seripm 
treSf which neoertheIe»8 admit of exeeptiane^ on account of tome 
tf/ie* ofbenevoknee or piety tKat ought to prtdominate. 

We may iUostrate this rule by the often-repeated connaels of 
olomon respecting becoming surety for another. (See Pror. tl 
, 2. XL 15. XTii 18. and xx. 16.) hi these passages he does not 
mdemn suretLship, which, in many cases, is not only lawful, 
jt, in some instances, even an act of justice, prudence, and 
larity;^ but Solomon forbids his disciples to become surety 
uA/y without considering for whom, or how &r he binds him- 
ilf, or how he could discharge the debt, if ocaasion should 
iquire it. 

X. Ji change of drcumatancea ehangee moral thingeg there' 
bre contrary things may be sjioken together in mond things^ 
t account ojthe (tifference of dreunutancea. 

Thus, in Prov. xxtI. 4, 5. we meet with two preoepts that seem 
I be diametrically opposite to each other : Answer not a fool ae- 
irding to his folly , test thou be like unto himg and Answer a fool 
ccortUng" to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit. But 
' we attend carefully to the reason which the sacred writer suIh 
)ins U} each precept, we shall be enabled satisfactorily to 
xount for the apparent repugnancy in the counsels of the 
iraelitish monarch ; and it will be evident that they form, not 
iconsistent, but distinct, rules of conduct, which are respeo 
vely to be observed according to the d{jference of circumstances, 
'he following observations on the two verses just cited will 
lateri^lly illustrate their meaning. 

Afoolf in the sense of Scripture, means a wicked man, or one 
^ho acts contrary to the winiom that b from above, and who is 
appose 1 to utter his foolishness in speech or writing. Doubtless 
lere are different descriptions of these characters ; and some may 
squire to be answered, while others are best treated with silence, 
ut the cases here seem to be one ; both have respect to the same 
laracter, and both re<iuire to be answered. The whole difier^ 
ice lies in the manner in which the answer should be given. 

" In the first instance, the term, 'according to his folly,' means 
t a fooUth manner, as is manifest from the reason given ; ' lest 
LOU also be like unto him.' But in the second instance they 
lean, in the manner in which his fooUshneso requires. This 
iso is plain from the reason given, Meet he be wise in his own 
>nceit.' A foolish speech is not a rule for our imitation } never- 
leless our answer must be so framed by it, as to meet and repel 
. Both these proverbs caution us against evils to which we are 
ot a little addicted ; the first, that of saying and doing to others 

• they say and. do to us, rather than as we would they should 
ly and do; the last, that of suffering the cause of truth or jus- 
ce to be run down, while we, from a love of ease, stand by as 
nconcemed spectators. The first of these proverbe is exempli- 
ed in the answer of Moses to the rebellions Israelites ; the last 
I that of Job to his wife. — ^It was a fooUsh speech which was 
Idresaed to the former; — * Would to God, thai we had died 
hen our brethren died before the Lord ! And why have ye brought 
p the congregation of the Lord into this wilderness, that we and 
ir cattle diould die there V Unhappily, this provoked Moses to 
>eak unadvisedly with his lips ; saying, ' Hear now, ye rebels, 
lust we fetch you water out of this rock V This was answering 
ily in afooUth manner, which he should not have done ; and 
f which the servant of God became too much like them whom 
9 opposed. — ^It was also a foolish saying of Job's wife, in the 
ly of his distress, * Curse God, and die !' Job answered this 
leech, not in the manner of it, but in the manner which it re- 
tired, * What, shall we receive good at the hand of God ; and 
tail wo not receive evil V In all Uie answers of our Saviour to 
e Scribes and Pharisees, we may perceive that he never lost the 
Mscssion of his soul for a single moment; and never answered 

t/ie manner of his opponents, so as to be like unto them. Yet 
itther did he decline to repel their folly, and so to abase their 
lf-conceit."a 

XI. Different ideas must be annexed to the namee of virtuee or 
ces^ according to different ages and places, 

t Thi]« Judah became iiiretv to his ftther, for his brother Benjamin 
en. xliii. 9. zUv. 38.); and Paul to Philemon for Oneslmus. (Philem. 

• Fuller's Harmony of Scrtpiurs, pp. 17, 18. Biahop Warboxton has 
ren an exceUeai Ulostration of the psasafs above enUaedi ia on* of his 

irmoOS. 8se his Works, vnl. V. fUrm 91 np (ii_7& 



Thoe, hoHmees and puriiy danole widely diftrattt tfainga, id 
many parts of the Old Testament, from whst they intend in the 
New; in the former, they are applied to persons and things 
dedicated to Jehovah ; while in the latter, they are applied to all 
true Christians, who are called saints or holy, being made so 
through the illuminatio& and renovation of the Holy Spirit, and 
because, being called with a high and holy calling, they an 
bound to evince the ainoerity of their profeasion by a pure and 
holy life. 

}QL In investigating and interpreting those passages of 
Scripture^ the argument of which is morali^-that is, passages 
in which holy and virtuous actions are comme n d ed^ but urickea 
and unholy ones are forbidden, the nature of the virtue enfoined^ 
or of the sin prohibited^ should be exflained. We should also 
consider whither suth passages are poaUiee commands, or merely 
counsels or opinions^ and by what motives or arguments the 
inspired wriier supports his persuasions to virtue, and his dis^ 
suasivesfrom sin or vice* 

In conducting this investigation, the parallel passages vrill be 
found of the greatest service ; and in applying the writings of the 
New Testament as authority for pnctical institutions, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those precepts or articles, which are circum- 
stantial and temporaiy, from such as are essential to true religion, 
and therefore obligatory, in all ages. Not only are all the important 
laws of morality permanent, but all those general rules of con- 
duct, and institutions which are evidently odculated in religion 
to promote the good of mankind and Uie glory of God. The 
situation of the first Christians, during the ii^bncy of ChriiH 
ttanity, required temporaiy regulations, which are not now bind- 
ing on the church. The controveny concerning holy days, and 
particular kinds of food, occasioned Paul to enjoin such temporaiy 
preoepts as suited the situation of the church when he wrote. 
Abstinence from the use of unclean beasts, in compliance with 
the opinions of the Jews, is not now necessary ; but a condescen- 
sion to the veiy prejudices of weak brethren, in things indifferent, 
is at all times the dutf of Christians. Those doctrines which 
were evidently adapted to the situation of Chrbt's disciples, when 
under persecution, do not apply to their conduct, when enjoying 
full liberty of ccmsdenee. Exhortations, which are restricted to 
particular cases, must not be applied as rules for general conduct 

Those directions, to be kind and hospitable to one another, in 
which the customs of eastern countries are mentioned, are not 
literally to be observed, by those among whom difierent mannen 
prevail. Paul enjoins the saints to salute one another with a 
holy kiss, (Kom. xvi. 16.^ The Jews saluted one another, as 
an expression of sincere friendship. When Jesus Christ observed 
to Simon that he was deficient in kindness and affection, he said. 
Thou gavest me ae kiss, but this woman, since the time I camo 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet, (Luke viL 46.) The dispo^ 
sition is incumbent on saints, m all ages of the worid : but not 
this mode of ex pre s s ing it In order to teach the disdples, how 
they ought to manifest their afibction, for one another, by per- 
forming every office of friendship in their power, their Loid and 
Master took a towel and girded himself, and began to wash the 
disciples* feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he 
was girdedi and said. If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another^a feet, 
(Johnxiii. 6. lO In those hot countries, after travelling in 
sandals, the washing of the feet was very refreshing, and an 
expression of the most tender care and regard : hence it is men^ 
tioned as an amiable part of the widow's character, that she hath 
washed the saints* feet and relieved the afflicted, (1 Tim. v. 10.) 
It is evident, that this mode of expressing our love to one another 
was not intended as a permanent law, but a direction adapted to 
the prevailing custmn of the people to whom it was originallr 
given. 



In concluding our remarks on the moral interpretation ol 
the Sacred Writings, it is worthy of observation, that they 
contain two kinds of moral books and discourses, viz. 1. Ih- 
taehed sentences, such as occur in the book of Proverbs, in many 
of our Lord's sermons, and in several of the moral exhorta- 
tions at the close of the apostolic Epistles ; and, 3. Continuoua 
and connected discourses, such as are to be found in the book 
of Job. In the former, we are not to look for any order or 
arrangement, because they hare been put together just as 
thev presented themselves to the minds of their inspired 
autnors ; but, in the latter, we must carefully attend to the 
scope. Thus, the scope of the book of Job is specified in th^ 
•econd and third Tenes of tiie thir^-seoond ehapter; to thic, 
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therefore, tlie whole book mnst be leferred,. without eeeking 
for any mysteriee* 

The style aleo of the morel parts of Scriptuie is highly 
figoratife, abounding not only with bold hyperboles and pro- 
sopopcBias, but also with antitheses and seemioff paradoxes : 
the rormer must be explained agreeably to those general 
rules, for expounding the figurative language of Scnpture, 
which haye already been stated and illustrated ;> and the 
latter must be interpreted and limited according to the nature 
of the thing ; for instance, the beatitudes as related by St. Mat- 
thew (ch. y.) must be compared with those deliyered at a 
different time, as related by Saint Luke f ch. yi. 90. et ngA ; 
and from this collation we shall be enabled to reconcile tne 
seeming differences, and fully to understand the antithetie 
sayings of our Lord. 

Lastly, as the moral sentences in the Scriptures are written 
tn the very concise style peculiar to the Orientels, many 
passages, are, in consequence, necessarily obscure, and there- 
fore iSmit of various expositions. In such cases, that in- 
teipretation which is most obvious to the reader will in general 
be sufficiently intelligible for all purposes oipraetical edifica^ 
iton^ and beyond this we need not be anxiously solicitous, if 
we should fail in ascertaining the precise meaning of every 
word in a proverb or moral sentence. 



SECTION IL 

ON TBI INTERPIUETATION OF THI PROMISES AKP TBBBATUnilfW 

or SGMFTUEB. 

A PROMISE, in the scriptural sense of the term, is a declara* 
tion or assurance of the divine will, in which God signifies 
what particular blessing or good things he will freely bestow, 
as well as the evils which tie will remove. The promises^ 
therefore, differ from the threatenings of God, inasmuch as the 
former are declarations concerning good, whUe the latter are 
denunciations of evil only : at me same time it is to be 
observed, that promises seem to include threats, because, 
being in their ver3r nature emditional^ they imply the bestow- 
ment of the blessin? promised, only on the condition being 
performed, which blessing is tadtlif threatened to be with- 
held on noncompliance with such condition. Further, pro- 
mises differ from the commandt of God, because the latter are 
significations of the divine will concerning a duty enjoined to 
be performed, while promises relate to merey to be received. 
As a considerable portion of the promises relates to the per- 
formanoe of moral and of pious duties, they might have been 
discussed under the preceding chapter; but, from the yariety 
of topics which they embrace, it has been deemed preferable 
to give them a separate consideration. 

There are four classes of promises mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, particularly in the New Testament ; viz. 1. Promises 
relating to the Messiah : 2. Promises relating to the church : 
3. Promises of blessings, both temporal and spiritual, to the 
pious ; and, 4. Promises encouraging to the exercise of the 
sever^j^races and duties that compose the Christian charac- 
ter.' The two first of these classes, indeed, are many of 
Xheta predietUms as well as promises ; consequently the same 
observations will apply to them, as' are stated for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture prophecies ;' but in regard to those 
promises which are directea to particular persons, or to the 
performance of particular duties, the following remarks are 
offered to the attention of the reader. 

I. ** IVe must receive God*s promises in mtch wise as (key be 
t^eneraUy set forth in the Holy SeriptureaJ*^* 

< See pp. 35&— 366. supra. 

* These promises are collected and printed at length, inanaeftil manual, 

JubUshed early in the eighteenth centory, and entiued A CoUection of the 
'roffUM* qf Scripture^ arranged under proper Heada. Bj Samuel Clarke, 
D.D. or this little manual, there are numerous cheap editions extant, 
which abound in errora of reference to the tejrts of scripture. Of the 
recent editions, that published by Blr. William Carpenter (London, 1886^ 
ISuio.) is one of the most useful : the editor has rerifled the references, 
corrected the errors that had crept Into former impressions, and has msde 
VI addition of about two hundred ftromiseii which enhance the value of this 
pubhcation. 

• See pp. 38&— 390. supra. 

« Art. A vn. of the Confession of the Anglican Church. Sfmllar to this 
Is the declaration of the Heivede Confession, which In general symbcdises 
with that of the British Church. " In the temptation cooctning predeati- 
nadon, and which, perhaps, is more dangerous than anr other, we ahould 
derive comfort from the consideration, that God's promises are general to 
oil that heiieve—ihat he himself says, Ask and ye ekaU receive :Sveru 
one that €uka receit^et. Chap. x. towards the enc^ or in the valuable work 
entiUed, " PrimkiTe Truth, in a History of the RelbnsadQiL exproaaed by 
(ha Early lUformen In thair Wiittng «,» p. 67. -▼ # 



(PamILBokII 

To us '* the pronuMs of God an geaend and coiiiaiiL 

The Gospel dispensstion is descrihed as a oovenautbetitQQoj 

sad man ; and the saivatioa of eveiy indiTidnal » i^ ^ 

depend upon his oheervaooe of the propoaed coDdilioM. )(» 

as free agents, have it in their power to peiibnn or not lopn^ 

these conditions : and God foresaw from eCeraity, whovookiKi: 

who would not perform them, that is, who will and who wdj ^ 

be saved at the day of judgment"* li^ tbeiefbre, the pragaeitf 

God be not fulfilled towards as, we may not acsured tha ^ 

fiiult does not rest with Him ''who cannot lie," but whfa c:. 

selves, who have failed in complying with the amditiaiii ei^ 

tacitly or expressly annexed to them. We maj, then, if^ 

genera] promises to ourselves, not doubting that if we perfiQ 

the condition expressed or implied, we shall enjoy the i»ij 

promised : for, as all particulars are indoded m tmivcnds t 

follows that a genend promise is made a psiticiilar one to lii 

whose character corresponds vrith those to whom tudi gaej 

promise is made. 

Bfatt xl. 2B. may be eked as an example: (he promiee berp m^if^i 
giving of rest : the charaetere of the persons to whom it ii o«de v % 
tinctly specified ; they are the loeory and heavp laden, whether v;i ^ 
distresaes of life, or with the sense of gailt (see FssL zxiii i xxnt i , 
or wteb the load of ceremonial observaaeea ; the oondttioo rttpmi ii^ 
come unto Ckriet by fidth ; in other worda to believe in him ui b-.^^ 
his disciples ; and the menace implied is, that If they do not thus mu.< '^ 
wiD not find rest. Blmilar promtaea occur hi John iii 16. ud 1 Tub. i.i 

II. Stuk pr(mU8e8 OBwertmadeincneeimmxyks^ 

in other eases of the same luifiire, conristeaUy wUhlhenak^ 

of faith. 

It is in promises as in commands : they do not exdar^ 
concern those to whom they were first made ; bat, bang bmei 
in the Scriptures, they are made of public benefit : for -whaittm 
things were written aforetime, roere vnritten'fir wrwiiig 
vfe, through patience and comfort of the Scripturu, tsfn 
have hope, (Rom. xv.4.) 

Thusy what was spoken to Joshua, on his going up ipb 
the Canaanites, lest he should be discouraged in thit mapt, 
is applied by Saint Paul as a remedy against co^ttamsi i 
inordinate care concerning the things of this lifis ; H bdn^ i nij 
comprehensive promise that God will never fiul tu wgivdt ol 
But if we were to apply the promises contained inMidi.li 
and Jer. xxxiL 40. and John x. 28. as promises of ahuiiiU ia& in 
defectible grace to believers, we shotild violate ever; nk of nbei 
interpretation, as well as the analogy of frith. A di^iactka 
however, most be taken between such of the promisa 'm'k(M 
Testament, particularly in the Ixx^ of Psalms, ss are of oml 
application, and such as were made to those Isrseiitesmdieii 
who obeyed the law of God, which were strictly ttmponi Of 
this description are all those promises of peace and pnMpctEj s 
this world, which were Uierally suitable to the Jewish ii^» 
tion, God having encouraged them to obey his laws, by pria« 
of peculiar peace and prosperity in the land of Canaan. Wbeme 
now, under the Gioepel dispensation, *' godliness hath" \M.^ 
** promise of the life that now is, as well aa of that whicJi b: 
come*' (I Tim. iv. 8.), but with an exception of the cww, wi^ 
that may be best for us, in order to our future happioesi 

• Bp. ToniIiiie*B Elements of Theology, voL li. pi 312. 9ii*r to di 
above sentlmenu are those contained hi the "NecessuyBredJtMs' 
Christian Man" (at the close of th> introdactory obsemtiooson "rt«l ■ 
a Manual of Christian Doctrine pabtished in the year ISM: tbr t^j^ 
which ought not to be leaaened in our judgment by lbs oireuaMasee^ a 
not being purged of popish error»-" AUboqgh God's pntutm s^ > 
Christ be immutable, yet He maketh them not to us, but tntk c^k&-^ 
so that His promise standing, ire may yet ftil of the promise iww' 
keep not our promdee. And therefore, if we aasurediy lecfcoo op3@[ 
state of our feucity, as grounded upon God's promise, and do w-t ito^* 
remember, that no man ahall be crowned unless he lavfoLT ve k 




conditional threatenhigs, see voL vL pp. 61(^ 61L (UndMi, ia») 

• Bp. Horsley has the following animated and pnct)c«l obferva&>«i^ 
this promise of our Saviour at the close of his 21th germoar-'^aj 
titerefore, unto him, all ye that are heavy laden whh yoor ■»* 5" 
own gracious voice he called you while on earth. Ify the T^^«' 
ambaasadora he cootinueUi to call; he calleth you nowbyuuDf. i-™ 
unto him, and he shall give you rest— rest from the hard •«rnto* «f 
and appettte, and guilty fear. Thai yoke is beavy-IAat burd«a \>j» 
rable; Bie yoke is easy, and Ms burden lighL^ »>«.«?»• ^^^U 
dare not to come in hypocrisy and dissimulalkn. Tbmk ooc u« « 
avail yon in Uie last day to have catted yourselves Chri^M* ^V^f^ 
bom and educated under the Goapel U^t~to have lived la ^^^ 
communion of the church oo earth— flTtO the while, Jom Iw^ 
holden no communion with Its Head In heaven. H instructed ib wot 
ity, and profeasing to believe tta doctrines, ye lead the Ur« oiv^^^ 
It will avail you noihtag to the next, to have enjoyed in tWs«ort4 wr j=^ 
Jews of old, advantages which ye despised-to have had th« «J^ 
holy doctrine which never touched your hearts-of aporecomMw^ 
by tiie light of which ye never walked. To «»•• J«» *'7^^'Jli8 
t^e of their Bavioar by the seancU of their Utes It mj be ofw •«» 
havsnfaOycsUfdhlBB, <Loitl^LordP*' 8snDoai^P^4Mai«di 
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leaven. So that the promifee in the Old Testament, of a g'enertU 
eticity in tfUt life, are not bo literally to be applied to Christians 
LS they were to the Jews.* 

III. God has suited his promises to his precepts. 

By his precepts we aee what is our duiy^ and what should be 
he scope of our endeavours ; and by his promises we see what 
s our inabilitjf, what should be the matter or object of our 
Prayers, and where we may be supplied with that grace which 
rill enable us to discharge our duty. Compare Deut x. 16. with 
)eut XXX. 6. Eccles. xii. 13. wiUi Jer. xxxii. 40. Ezek. xriiL 
!1. with Ezek. zxxvi. 37. and Rom. vL 12. with t. 14. 

IV. Where any thing is promised in ease of obedience^ the 
hreatening of the contrary is implied in case of disobedience : 
nd where tftere is a threatening of any thing in ease ofdisobe^ 
ience, a promise of the contrary is implied upon eonaition of 
becUence.^ 

In illustration of this remark, it will be suiiicient to refer to, 
nd compare, Exod. xx. 7. with Psal. xt. 1^-4. and xxiv. 8, 4. 
nd Exod. xx. 12. with Proy. xxx. 17. 

There are, howeyer, two important cautions to be attended 
> in the application of Scripture promises ; viz. that we do 
ot violate that connection or dependency which subsists 
etween one promise and another ; and that we do not invert 
tiat fixed order which is observable between them. 

1. The mutual connection or dependency subsisting^ between 
bonuses, must not be broken* 

Aa the datlos enjoined by the moral Isw are copulative, and may not be 
Itajoined in the obedience Yielded to them (Jamea ii. 10.) ; ao are the bleaa- 
iga of the promisea ; which may not be mads use of as severtd from each 



other, like onstrinf ed peftrla, but aa eolleeted Into one enfre chain. For 
inatance, throughout the sacred volume, the promisea of pardon and 
repentance are invariably connected together ; so that it would be pre> 
amnptuoua in any man to suppose that God will ever hearken to him who 
implores the one and neslects to aeek the other. "He pardoneth and 
abaolvetb all them that truly repent and unfei|[nedly believe his holy word.** 
In like manner, in Psal Uxziv. 11. the promise of ^roce and glory ia so 
inaeparably united, that no person can lav a just claim to the one, who Hi 
not previously made a partaker of the other. Bishop Home'a commen- 
tary on this verse is not more beautiful than just.* 

2. In applying the promises, their order and method sheuld 
not be inverted, but be carefully observed. 

The promisea made by God in his word have not inaptly been termed aa 
ample atorehouse of every kind of blesaings, includine both the mercies 
of the H/e that now >«, and of that ithich is to come. There is, indeed, no 
good that can preaent itself as an object to our desires or thoughts, but the 
promisea are a ground for faith to believe, and hope to expect the enjoy- 
ment of it ; but then our use and application of them must be regular, and 
auitable both to the pattern and precept which Christ has giVen us. 

The Pattern or example referred to, we have in that most comprehen* 
sive prayer, emphatically termed the Lordfs Prayer (Matt. vi. &— 13.) ; in 
wbicn be shows what is chiefly to be desired by us, viz. the aanctification 
of his name In our hearts, the coming of hia kingdom into our souls, and 
the doing of his will in our Uvea ; all which are to be implored, before and 
above our daily bread. We are not to be more anxious for food than for 
divine grace. 

The Precept alluded ta we have in hia sermon on the mount (Matt. vL 
33.): Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness^ and all 
these thin^ shall be added unto you. The aoul ia of more worth than the 
body ; as the body is more valuable than raiment; and therefore the prln* 
cipal care of every one ahould be, to aecure his spiritual welfiure, by inte- 
resting himself in the promises of life and eternal happiness. Here, how- 
ever, a method must be observed, and the law of the Scripture must be 
exactly followed, which tells us (Psal. Ixxxiv. 11.) that God first gives grace 
uid then glorv. " Aa it is a sin to divide grace from glory, and to seek the 
one witlioui the other : ao it is also a sin to be preposterous in our seeking, 
to look^rsf after happiness and then after hoUneaa: no man can be righuy 
solicitous about the crown, but he must first be careful about the race ; 
nor can any be truly thoughtful about his interest in the promises of glory 
that doth not/ra< make good his title to the promises of grace."* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



on THE ZNTSHPRETATION, AND MEANS OF HARMONIZINO PASSAGES OF SCBIPTURE, WHICH 

ARE ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 



ALTHotjoH the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, were 
lecessarily exempted from error in the important truths which 
hey were commissioned to reveal to mankind, yet it is not 
o De concealed, that, on comparing Scripture with itself, 
ome detached passages are to oe found, wnich appear to be 
ontradictory; and these have been a favourite topic of cavil 
rith the enemies of Christianity from Spinosa down to Vol- 
aire, and the opposers of Divine Revelation in our days, who 
lave copied their objections. Unable to disprove or subvert 
he indisputable Facts on which Christianity is founded, 
nd detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life which 
t enjoins, its modern antagonists insidiously attempt to im- 
lugn the credibility of the sacred writers, by producing what 
hey call contradictions. It is readily admitted that r& con- 
radictions are a just and sufficient proof that a book is not 
ivineljr inspired, whatever pretences it may make to such 
nspiration. In this way we prove, that the Koran of Mo- 
lammed could not be inspired, much as it is extolled by his 
dmiring followers. The whole of that rhapsody was framed 
y the wily Arab to answer some particular exigencies.^ If 
ny new^ measure was to be proposed, — any objection against 
im or the religion which he wished to propagate, was to be 
nswered,— ^any difficulty to be solved, — any discontent or 

> CoUrcr'a Sacred Interpretex; vol. {. p. 336. 

• Bp. Wilkins, in his admirable Discourse on the Gilt of Preaching, haa 
Ated thia rule in the following terms :~" Every Scripture does ^rm, 
ommand, or threaten, not only that which is ezpressea in it, but likewise 
II that vrhich is rightly dedueible from it, though by mediate conse- 
aences." (Dr. Wiliiams's Christian Preacher, p. 22.) 

« " Jesus Christ is our ' Lord' and our ' God :' he ia a ' sun' to enlighten 
nd direct us in the way, and a 'shield' to protect us against the enemies 
r our salvation. He will give 'grace' to carry ua on ' from stnmirth to 
irengtb,' and 'glory' to crown us when we 'appear before him in Zion ;' 
a will * Withhold' nothinc that ia ' good' and profitable for us in the course 
r our journey, and will himself be our reward, when we come to the end 
( it." Commentary on the Psalms, vol. ii. (Works, vol. Hi. p. 81.) 
« Ur. Spurstowe's Treatise on the .Promises, pp. 62. 66, The whole 
slume will abundantly repi^ the trouble of perusing it. There ia also an 
rlmirable discourse on the Promises, in the Sermon published by the Rev. 
harles Buck: in which their divine origin, their suitability, number, 
teasoess of expression, the freeness of their communication, and the cer- 
kinty cf their accoropliahment, are stated and iOnstrated with equal ability 
od piety. See also Hoombeck's Theologia fractica, pars 1. lib. v. c x. 
p. 468—477. 

• Prideaux's Ufs of Mohammed, pp. 166| IB^ 
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offisnce among his people to be removed,-— or any other thing 
done that could promote his designs,— 4iis constant recourse 
was to the angel Gabriel, for a new revelation : and instantly 
he produced some addition to the Koran, which was to fur- 
ther the objects he had in view, so that by far the greater part 
of that book was composed on these or similar occasions to 
influence his followers to adopt the measures which he in- 
tended. Hence not a few real contradictions crept into the 
Koran ; the existence of which is not denied by the Mus- 
sulman commentators, who are not only very particular in 
stating the several occasions on which particular chapters 
were produced, but also, where any contradiction occurs which 
they cannot solve, affirm that one of the contradictory pae- 
sages is revoked. And they reckon in the Koran upwards 
of one hundred and fifty passages thus revoked. Now this 
fact is a full evidence tnat the compiler of that volume coald 
not be inspired ; but no such thing can be alleged against the 
Scriptures. They were indeed given tU sundry times and m 
diwrs manners^ and the authors of them were inspired on 
particular occasions : but nothing was ever published as a 
part of it, which was afterwards revoked ; nor is there any 
thing in them which t&e need to have annulled. Errors in 
the transcription of copies, as well a6 in printed editions and 
translations, do unquestionably exist : but the contradictions 
objected are only seeming, not real, nor do we know a single 
instance of such alleged contradictions, that is not capable 
of a rational solution. A little skill in criticism in the ori- 
dnal languages of the Scriptures, their idioms and properties 
^of which the modem opposers of revelation, it is well 
known, have for the most part been and are notoriously igno- 
rant), apd in the times, occasions, and scopes of the several 
books, as well as in the antiquities and customs of those 
countries, which were the scenes of the transactions recorded^ 
will clear the principal difficulties. 

To the person who honestly and impartially examines the 
various evidences for the divinity and mspiration of the Bible 
(and it not only invites but commands mvestigation), most 
of the alleged contradictions, which are discussed in the fol* 
lowing pfii^eS) will appear frivolous : for they have been made 
and rmted nearly one hondred and fifty years since. But st 
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tiler ne now Teasserted, regardless of the satisfactory an- 



•wers which have been given to them in various 
both in this country and on the Continent, the author would 
deem his work imperfect if he were to suffer such objections 
to pass unnoticed, particularly as he has been called upon, 
tfaroush the public press, to consider, and to obviate them. 
Shoum the reader be led to think, that an undue portton of 
the present volume is appropriated to the interpretation of 
passages alleged to be contraaictory, he is requested to bear 
uimmd that, although the pretended contradictions, here 
considered, have for the most part been clothed in a few 
plausible sentences,^ yet their sophistry cannot be exposed 
without a laborious and minute examination. 

Wherever, then, one text of Scripture seems to contra- 
diet another, we should, by a serious consideration of them, 
endeavour to discover their harmony; for the only way, by 
which to judge rightiy of particular passages in any book, is, 
tot, to ascertain whether the text be correct, and in the next 
place to consider its whole design, method, and style, and not 
to criticise some particular parts of it, without bestowinc; anv 
attention upon the rest Such is the method adopted by all 
who would investigate, with judgnient, any difficult passages 
oecuiring in a profane author : and if a judicious and accurate 
writer is not to be lightly accused of contradicting himself 
for any seeming inconsistencies, but is to be reconciled with 
himself if possible^— unquestionably the same equitable piin- 
dnle of interpretation ought to be applied in the mvestigation 
ot Scripture difficulties. 

Some paanges, indeed, axe explained by the Scriptures them- 
seltes, which serve as a key to aanst us in the eluddmtion of 
others. 

Tboa, In one plaee it is nid that Jemu hapHxed, and in another it la 
■tated that ht bapdxed not : the former pasaage ia explained to be intended 
not of bapUam performed bjr himaelf, bat bj hia diaclplea who baptized in 
hla name. Compare John iU. 22. with !▼. 1, z. 

Frequently, also, a distinction of the difibfent senses of words, 

as well as of tiie different subjects and times, will ensble us to 

dbviste the seeming diBoepancy. 

Thai, when it ia aaid. It it appointed unto aU m«n once to die (Heb. \x. 
87.) ; and elaewhere, ff a man keep Chriat'a oaying, he ehaU never oee 
death, there ia no contradiction ; for, in the former place, natural death, 
the death of the body, ia intended, and in the latter paaaace, opiritual or 
eternal death. Again, vrhen Moaea aaya, God reetn on the aeventk day 
from all hie toorke (Gen. ii. S.X and Jeaua aaya, My rather voorketh hitherto 
<Jbbn T. 17.), there ia no oppoaition or contradiction ; for Mdaea ia apeal^ 
Ing of the worica of creation, and Jeaua of the worica of pro^dence. So 
Samael tella ua Ood wiU not repent (ISam. xr. 29.); and yet we read in 
other parte of the Old Teatament that tt repented the Loan f Aol he had made 
man en the earth (Gen. ▼!. 6.) ; and that he had eet up Saul to be king. 
(1 Sam. Xf. 11.) But in theae paaaagea there la no real contradicdon ; repent- 
ance In the one plaee aigniflea a chance of mind and counael, from want 
of forea^ht of wliat come to paaa, ana thua God cannot repent ; but then 
ha chancea hia coorae aa men do when they change their minda, and ao 
ha may oe add to repent. In theae, aa well aa In other inatancea, where 
paraonal qnalitiea orfeeUnga are aacribod to God, the Scripturea apeak In 
condeacenaion to our capacidea, after the manner of men ; nor can wa 

Sieak of the Deity in any other manner, if we wonld apeak InteUifibly to 
e generality of mankind. 

The contradictions which are alleged to exist in the Scrip- 
tures, may be nferred to the following classes, viz. — seeming 
contradictions in. |d8torical passageft— in chronology — ^be- 
tween prophecies and their fulfilment — innointa of doctrine 
and morality— in the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New— between tiie sacred writers themselves— between 
the sacred writers and profane authoic— and, lastly, seeming 
contradictions to philosophy and the nature of things. 



SECTION I. 

SKBCUIO OONTRAOICnOllS IN HlSTOIUCAIi PASSAGES. 

Most of the seeming contradictions in Scripture are found 
in the historical parts, where their connection with the great 
subject or scope is less considerable ; and they may not un- 
ficequentiy be traced to the enors of transcribers or of the 

I BMhop Bpme, when apeaking of the diatngenuity of infidels In bring- 
ing forward objections against the Serlptorea, has the following remarks : 
--''Blany and jMinful are the reaearcbea, uaually neceaaary to be made 
Ibr aottliDg pointa of this kind. Fennesa and janorance may aak a quea> 
tion In three Unea, which it will coat leamuig and ingenuity thirty pagee to 
anawer. When thia ia done, the aame question stiall oe triumphanuy asked 
affsin tha next rear, aa if nothing had ever been written upon the anbject 
And aa people la general, for one reaaon or other. Uke abort objectiona 
better than long answera, in thia mode of disputation (if it can be atyled 
SQcb) the odda mnat erer be against us ; and we moat be content with 
thoaa of oar fHanda, who hare boneaty and enuStion, candour and pa- 
iSenSC to WaAj both aldea of the qnaation.'* Lattara on lafldality, p. 82. 
(WS&b iSM. pp. 447, 4ttL Bro. London, 1809.) 



press. The appasent contradictions, ID the hisksical^M 
of Scripture, arise from the different circumstsnceaMijc^^. 
from things beinj? related in a different order by the ivred 
writers, — Troin dinerences in nombers^— aod from dififsocQ 
in the relation of events in one place, and refereocet toih« 
events in another. 



% 1. Seeming Contradictiiu in the dijfereia Grauutnee 

related. 

These arise from various causes, as the soamavbesi 
the inspired writers drew their relations, the diffeieotds-j 
of the sacred writers, erroneous readings, obscure or uik^ 
ous expressions, transpositions in the order of aamtiB|,d 
sometimes from seveial of these causes combined. 

1. Apparent contradictions, in the dtfietent amaitaa 

related, arise from the dijferent aourcee whence the mftH 

writere drew their narrativet. 

For instance, in tha brief acconnta recorded In Ktftbev ati! fet 
reapecting the uirth and childhood of Jeaus Christ, iroai nboia tc.'.- t 
hare derired their information t They could not bate beoooe tqau:-. 
wi^ thoae circomatamtea, onleaa from ttaa panicuian eomceaic*i ■ ■• 
hia relatirea according to the fleah ; and, as it has beeo freqcesiiT > 
marked, It la highly probable that they received their iBfoflaunST 
Mary and Joaeph, or others of the femily of Jesus. Bow cist, -Mu 
for some tridli^ rariati<xui lo creep into Mich acmnntt of mmq a e* 
preaerred by oral relation ; aU of wnicli, though dtflbrat, arc Bcttr.:^ 
perfectly constatent with tha truth ! Apun, during our Lord'i thm isb 
circuit (n Palestine, Matthew and Jotm were conslaatij liu i£iekvtift> 
companiona : the source of their narrativea, therefore, ns ocaa: t. 
mony ; n^ile Luke and Marl^ not having been Chriit'iduci|^&r>A: 
thinga u they were communicated to them by the ^waks aad ^\ 
vihofrom the beginning were eye-witneeeee and mtmiKrt^^uetr. 
as Saint Luke ezpieaaly states at tlie commencement of huCkMf«l u-*- 
such circumstances, how is it possible that some discreptfictetftrua 
appear in the writinga of auch persons 1 Yet these dtacRpiEcie& :: v 
shall preaendy aee, are eo far Irom affecting their credilditTuLiSiizk 
that, on the contrary, they confirm their veracity and coirectaeK ?< 
aame remark will apply to the history of our Lord's death icJ rmrr 
tion. aa well aa to the account of the aermon deli? eied oo :k Bc<.::;ai 
on the plain. 

2. Seeming contradictions, in the different drconSm r- 

lated, may also srise,/rom the different deeigne whidAeiurU 

writer* had in the cnmpoeitien ef their narrsttRv; fcr the 

di£krence of design will neccMarily lesd to a cofs^adiDg » 

lection of circumstances. 

Tha consideration of this clrewnstanea wlO reraore tbi a^n&ae 
which modem oppoaera of the Scripturea have aaaeited lo cok b«^^ 
the first and aecond chaptera of the book of GcMilt. TttioB^ 
Moses, In the>Sr«r chapter, was to give a ehart sccoaBtofttesrjer? 
creation of all thinga, from the meaneat to the noblest, mtnisa'Aji 
abaurd and contradictory nodcma wtiich at tiiat time prmm caf «< 
Egyptiana and other nations. In the eeeond chapter, the luni «r,-t 
mt^\n» tome things more at length, which in the preceiat «R b' 
rMed more briefly, because he wonld not Interrupt the cooieeCos^ 'j 
discourse concerning the six dava' work of creation. He therei«? en 
particularly relatea the manner In which Eve waa formed, ttd alsc fe>; 
Ulnatratea the creation of Adam. In thus recapituiatiiiithetutiar'^ 
ereatkm, Moaea describes the creation through its seveni ai|e$.Bu 

Ehenomena would have aoceeaalvely presented themselvet to t Ep^ae 
ad a spectator been In existence. Again, the deaign of the nro vfu- 
Samuel, especially the second book. Is. to relate the nxkm ^p <^'- 
condneed to the woodevfcl elevation of 1>bvM from a lov coD(tecatt:i 
throne of-lndah first, and after aeven yeara and six moailtf ic ^' 
Israel, together with the baltlea and occurrences which ted to ^ P« 
event, and aecured to him the poaaeaaion of his kingdom: uuituti:-* 
close (2 Sam. zxiU. &-39.) we have a catatogne to perpenaft tbe &:^ 
ofUioae warriors who had been paitieulariy matrumaotil in ^^^ 
success and eatabUshfaig the gk>ry of their royal master. But a i^' c^ 
book of Chroniclea the history of David be|fais with btm as taM^^ 
mediately mentiona the heroea of hia armiea, and tbea jnoene • ^ 
abridgment of the eventa of hia reign. This diiTerenee of oeir.'; 
account for the variatlona occurring in the two principal €ba^<^^ 
tainingthe hiatory of thoae heroes ; for In 1 Chron. xL their ir^>«<;^ 
In the begtaUkIng of David'a reign, with Joab iatrodoced st tber ^^^ 
the reaaon aaalgned for hia being ao particularly disUngoidwd: »b> 
concluding chapter of Samuel, when the history of D«vid*i nip ^^ 
ready been given, there the name of Joab ia ommed, since no aKj^ 
foif ct that he was David'a chitf mighty man^ when he h«l be«»^ 
ed, in almoat every page, aa attain general of the armies of isrx- 

The difference of design also wiU sstia&ctorily exp^ "[ 
seeming difference between the genealogiai of ooi six^ 
given by the evsngelist Matthew end Luke from the p^- 
registers, and which comprise s period of four ^loanixl ya» 
from Adam to Joseph his reputed father, orto Utrj hiiB^^ 
The geneslogj given by Saint Matthew waa piindpaD; c^- 
for the Jewe; and, therefore, it traces the pedigree ^J*^ 
Christ, as the promised seed, down £nom Abraham to Di^<^ 
fiom him tiirough Solomon's Une to Jacob the father oiJo^f^ 
who was the reputed or legal fioher of Christ (Matt L l-^^ 
That given by Samt Luke was intended for the Gabiet,e* 

• Dr. Kennieott*B Plrat Dlasertatloa, p|k JS^IS. p» "»'**ilSlJj 
of thia very leknied volome Is appropriated lo an ahiboraie et^^^ 
the disciepandaa between ICkna-sL sad 20affl.v.adum»'*' 
the reader is referred. 



;BAF.Vn. 8£or.l. % l.j OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 

"aces the pedigree upwards from Holi, the father of Maty, to 
)avid, through the line of his son Nathan, and from Nathan to 
ibraham, concurring with the former, and from Abraham up to 
^dam, who was the immediate " Son of God," bom without 
ither or mother. (Luke iiL 23—38.)' 
To this satisfactory answer to the cavils of modem infidels, the 
ews object— Why is Mary not mentioned in this genealogy, and 
oseph said to be the son of Heli 1 
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"Answer. This is s mode of speaking quite warranted by the Old 
csfaiiient, the authoritj of which is acknowledged by the Jews thetn- 
'Ivca. For escamnle, Meh. ril 63. And of the priett* : the children of 
^abaiah, the children of Kox, tbb cbilobbn op Barzillai, which xook 

S-E OP THE DAU0HTBR8 OT BjLBUIXAl TBB GlLBADrfB TO WIFB, and WtU 

illcd after their name. Here it appears that a person of the priestly 
ibe, or tribe of Levi, took to wife a daughter of BarziUal, and that he and 
e issue of this marriage were regarded ae children of BarziUai^ though 
'operly the 1008 of Levi, and though the mother's name is not mentioned. 
3 .loseph, taking the daughter of Heli to wife, ia called the son of Hcli."* 

That Saint Luke gives the pedigree of Mary, the real mother 
f Christ, may be collected from the following reasons :— 

"1. The angel Gabriel, at the annunciation, told the virgin, that 'God 
ould give her divine Son the throne of his father David' (Lake i. 32.) ; 
id this was necessary to be proved, by her genealogy, afterwards. 

Mary is called by the Jews, ^ n3, 'the daughter of Eli,'" and by the 
irly Christian writers^ ' the daughter of Joakim and Anna.' But Joakim 
)d Eliakim {as being derived from the names of God, nvi^^ lahoh; and 
'N, Eli) are aometimes interchanged. (2 Chron. jucxvi. 4.) Eli, therefore, 
r Heli, is the abridgment of Eliakim. Nor is it of any consequence. that 
le Rabbins called bim ^*7]7, instead of ^Slt, the aspirates Aleph and Ahi 
eing frequently interchanged. 3. A similar case in point occurs elsewhere 
I the genealogy. After the Babylonish captivity, the two lines of Solomon 
id Nathan, the aons of David, unite in the generations of Salathiel and 
orubabel, and thence diverge again in the sons of the latter, Ablud and 
esa. Hence, as Salathiel in Matthew, was the son of Jechoniah, or Je- 
siachim, who was carried away into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, so in 
uke, Salathiel must have been the grandson of Neri, by his mother's side. 

The evangelist hunself has critically distinguished the real from the 
gal genealogy, by a parenthetical remark :— l>i«-ev(~;«i> if tvofnOro^ vhg 
.T>!7 [»KK* orTwj vi'ofj, Tov *Hxi->" Jesus— being (as, was reputed) the son 




»loey ^_.^ 

liued, removes at once every diincolty ; and (as Bishop ^ieig has truly 
(marked) it is so natural and consistent with itself, that, we think, it can 
udiy be rejected, except by those who are determined, that "seeing 
ley will not see^ sod bearing they will not understand." 

But the difference in the circumstances related, arising from 
le difference in design of the sacred writers, is to be found 
tiiefly in thoae cases, where the same event is narrated veiy 
riefly by one eTangelist, and is described more copiously by 
nother. 

An example of this kind we have in the account of our Lord's threefold 
imptatioQ m the wilderness, which is related more at length by Matthew 
3d Luke, while Hark haa given a very brief epitome of that occurrence, 
ut these variations^ which arise from diferences of design, do not present 
ahadou> of contradiction or discrepancy : for it is well known that Saint 
atthew wrote his Gospel a few years after oar Lord'a ascension, while 
le church wholly consisted of converts from Judaism. Saint Mark's 
ospel, probably written at Rome, was adapted to the stale of the church 
lere, which consisted of a mixture of converts who had been Pagans and 
pws. He inserts many direct or oblique explanations of passages in Saint 
atthew'a Gospel, in order to render them more intelligible to the converts 
om Pa^nism. The Gospel of Saint Luke was written for the immediate 
ae 01 the converts from heathenism ; several paru of it appear to be par. 
cularly adapted to display the divine goodness to the Gentiles. Hence, 
e traces up Christ's lineage to Adam, to signify that he was tub sbbd of 
le woman promised to our first parents, and the Saviour of all their pos- 
rity. He marlcs the »ra of Christ's birth, and the time when John the 
apUst began to announce the Gospe), bg^ the reigna of the Roman empe- 
»rs. Saint John, who wrote long after the other- evangelists, appears to 
ive designed his Gospel to be partly as a supplement to the others, in 
•dor to preserve several discourses of our Lord, or facts relating to him 
hich had been omitted by the other evangelists ; but chiefly to check 
le hereaaes which were beginning to appear in the church, and (as he 



I The view above given is confirmed and Illustrated by Dr. Benson in 
s History of the first planting of the Christian Religion, vol 1. pp. 250—268. 
i edit. 

* T.^t ^«^«h Messenger: No. L p. 2. London, 1833, 8vo. 
« Lichcfoot on Luke iii. 23. 

* Dr. Hales's Analysis, vol. il. book ii. pp. 699. 70a In pp. TTO-TOi. he 
IS considered and accounted for particular seeming discrepancies be- 
reen the evangelists Matthew and Luke. But the ftiUeat discosston of 
le subject is to be found in Dr. BarreU's Preliminary Dissertation pre- 
Ked to his edition of the Fragments of Saint MUtthew's Gospel, from a 
odex Rescnpfus in Trinity College Library at DubUn. (EvaweUum ««- 
i7id,urnMatth(tum ex Codiee Reseripto in BibUotheea CoUegii Sanctoi 
nnitaUs justa Dublin, &e. 4to. Dublin, 1801.) In this Dissertation he 
laromes and notices the difficulties of the hypothesis proposed by Afri- 
inus, a father of the third century, preserved by Eusebius (Histf EccL 
b. i. c. 7.), and transtated by Dr. Lardner (Works, vol. ii. pp. 436-43a 8vo. 
r vol. I. pp. 416, 417. 4lo.), and which Africanus profeSed to have re- 
eived from some of onr Lord's relatives. As Dr. BarreU's book is scarce 
Dd coroparattvely little known, it may gratify the reader to learn that a 
opous and faithful abstract of it is given In the Eclectic Review for 1807, 
ol 111. part 2. pp. 688--594. 678-698. ; and also with some additional ob- 
?rvation« by Dr. A. Clarke, at the end of his commentary on Luke iU 
ee alao Mr. R. B. Green's "Tkble for exhibiting to the View, and impress. 
2^ «^«2^<«^ Memory, the GeoesJogy of Jesus Christ, with Notes," 



himself declarea, xx. 31.) to establish the true doctrjoe concemiof tha 

divinity and mediatorial character of Christ • 

The differences, however, which thus subsist in the respective 
narratives of tlic evangelists, do not in any degree whatever aflect 
their credibility. The transactions related are still true and actual 
transactions, and capable of being readily comprehended, although 
there may be a trifling discrepancy in some particulars. We 
know, for instance, that a discourse was delivered by our Lord, 
so sublime,' so replete with momentous instruction, that the people 
vere astonished at his doctrine. But whether this discourse 
was delivered on a mountain or on a plain, is a matter of no 
moment whatever. In like manner, although there aro arct/ya- 
stantial difierences in the accounts of our Lord's resurrection 
from,^ dead, the thing itself may be known, and its truth ascer- 
tained.*^ ' A narrative is not to be rejected by reason of some 
diversity of circumstances with which it is related: for the 
character of human testimony is, substantial truth under cir- . 
cumstantial variety ; but a close agreement induces suspicion of 
confederacy and fraad. Important variations, and even contra- 
dictions, are not always deemed sufficient to shake the credibility 
of a fact ; and if this circumstance be allowed to operate in 
fiivour of profane historians, it ought at least to be admitted with 
equal weight in reference to the sacred writers. It were no dif- 
ficult task to give numerous instances of differences between 
profane historians. Two or three may suffice. It is well known 
that Julius Cesar wrote histories both of the civil war and of the 
war in Gaul : the same events are related by Dion Gassius, as 
well as by Plutarch in his lives of Pompey and Cesar. , The 
transactions recorded by Suetonius are also related by Dion, and 
many of them by Livy and Polybius. What discrepancies are * 
discoverable between these vmters ! Yet Livy and Polybius are 
not considered J as liars on this account, but we endeavour by 
various' ways to hifrmonize their discordant narratives, conscioue 
'that^' even when we fiiil, these discordancies do not affect the 
general credibility of their histories. Again, the embassy of the 
Jews to the emperor Claudian is placed by Philo in harvest, and 
by Josephus in seed-time ; yet the existence of this embas^ was 
never called in question. To come nearer to our own times: 
Lord Clarendon states that the Marquis of Argyle was condemned 
to be hanged, which sentence was executed on the same day : 
four other historians affirm that he was beheaded upon the Jlfon^ 
day, having been condemned on the preceding Saturday ; yet 
this contradiction never led any person to doubt, whether the 
Marquis was executed or not. 

Much of the discrepancy in the Gospels arises from omission^ 
which is always an uncertain ground of objection. Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion Cassius have all written an account of the 
reign of Tiberius ; and each has omitteddnany things mentioned 
by the rest, yet their credit is not impeached. And these differ* 
enoes will be more numerous, when men do not write histories 
but memotrs (which perhaps is the true name of the Gospels), 
that is, when they do not undertake to deliver, in the order of 
time, a regular 'account of all things of importance which tha 
subject of the history said and did, but only such passages as 
were suggested by their particular design at the time of writing.' 
Further, as these seeming discordancies in the evangelical histo- 
rians prove that they did not write in concert ; so from their * 
agreeing in the principal and most material facts, we may infer 
that they wrote after the truth. 

In Xiphilin and Theodosius, the two abbreviaton of the histo* 
rian Dion Cassiu8» may be observed the like agreement and disa^ 
greement ; the one talong notice of many particulars which the 
other passes in silence, and both of them relating the chief and 
most remarkable events. And since, from their both frequently 
making use of the very same words and expressions, when they 
speak of the same thing, it is apparent that Uiey both copied from 
the same originiU; so, no person was ever absurd enough to 
imagine that the particulars mentioned by the one were not taken 
out of Dion Cassius, merely because they were omitted by the 
other. And still more absurd would it he to say (as some modem 
opposera of revelation have said of the Evangelists), that the 
&cts related bjc Theodosius are contradicted by Xiphihn, because' 
the latter says nothing of them. But against the Svangelists, it 
seems, all kinds of arguments may not only be employed hut 
applauded. The case, however, of the sacred historians Is 

» The topic here briefly noticed is ably illustrated by the late Rev. Dr. 
Townson in his Discourses on the Four Gospels, chiefly with regard to the 
peculiar Design of each, &c. (Works, vol. i. pp. 1—274.) 

• An abstract of the evidence for the iact or the Resurractkm of Jesos 
Christ is given In this volume, pp. 106—115. 

* Mori Acroases in Erneatl InstiL Intern. Nov. Test ton. IL piv 26—911 
Palsy's Evidences, vol IL pp. 274-379. " 
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exactly panQe! td tfuA of theie two abbreTiaton. The latter 
•xtracled the paiticulan, related in their aevenl abridgments, 
from the historjr of Dion Canius, as the former drew the mate- 
rials of their Gospels from the life of Jesus Christ Xiphilin 
and Theodosius tFanscribed their relations from a certain collec- 
tion of facts contained in one and the same history ; the four 
evsngelisis, from a certain collection of facts contained in the 
life of one and the oame person, laid before them by that same 
Sfirit, which was to lead them into all truth. And why the 
fidelity of the four transcribers should be called in question for 
reasons which hold equally strong against the two abbiemtori, 
we leave thoae to determine who lay such a weight upon the 
objection.^ 

3. A third aouroe of appavent contradictions, in the diflferent 
dieumstances related, arises {torn f aloe readin^t, or from obocure 
and ambigmouo expreetiont^or from trantpontiono in the order 
ef relating, and tometimeo from several of thete eauoet com- 
hined.^ The only way by which these seeming repugnancies 
may be reconciled, is to call in the aid of sacred criticism ; which, 
when judiciously a|^lied, will, in most instances, if not in every 
case, remore them. 

Thus, in Geo. zxiz. 1—8. we have a dialogus in which no man is men- 
tioned bat Jacob, the only living crestures present being three flocks of 
sheep : yet these are represented as conversing, rolling away the atone, 
•ad watering the aheep. Thia appearance or contradiction probably origi> 

nated, first. In soma transcriber writliw 0*Tipn (hajmux), JUeho, for 

I3^1*\pn (BABons), »hepkord»t In three places ; and, secondly^ from verse 3. 
cxpresaing what cuttomariljf happened, not what then had actually taken 
place ;a and this mistake, having obtained in some copy of high repate, 
has been transcribed Into all the later manuscripts. That the above mla* 
take haa actually been made appeara from the Bamaritan text of the Pen- 
tateuch, from the Arabic vemon in Biahop Walton's PolvgkKt (which hss 
Preserved the true reading in versea 3 and 8.X and from the Oreek veraion. 
'ho true reading, therefore, aa Houblgant and Dr. Kennieott contend, ia 
•hephsrda, not flocks^ and the third verse should be read parenthetically.* 

Having thus stated the variona eaoaea of apparent oontradio- 
tiona in the different drcamstanoes related by the inspired 
writeia, we shall proceed to illustrate the preceding remarks. 

I. The namee of peroono and placeo are retpectively Uable 
io change. 



nua, the name of one person Is sometimes given to another, either as 
they sre types of them,— so CkrUt Is called David (Eiek. xxziv. 23, 21.) 
uod Zerubbabel (Hag. ii. 23.)— or. on account of aome resemblance between 
them, aa in laa. i. 10. Ezek. xvi. 3. 46. BfaL Iv. & compared with Matt zi. 14. 
and John 1. 21. Rer. ii. 20. and sviii. 2. 8o Hell derlvea ita name, in many 
hmguaaea, from the valley of the children of Hlnnom, on account of the 
wickedneaa there committed, and the dreadful cries formerly beard in that 

f>lace. In like manner, the place of the great alaughter (Rev. zvi. 16.) has 
tsname from the place of the memorable battle where Joalah was sUn. 
SKinga zjriU. 29. ^^ 

n. TAe name of ^ head of a tribe or nation ie oometimee 
^iven to their poiterity^ 

Thna, Edom or Eaan Is put for the EdomUe^ who were the deseendsnts 
of Eaau, in Num. xz. 18. Gen. xzxvL 1. and Obadlah L & Very numeroua 
aimilar ezampiea are to be found la the Bacred Writingi^ which It ia unne* 
eeaaary to apeclfy. 

m. Sometimet nameo remain after the reaeon for which 
they were given, or the thing whence they were taken, hoe 
ceated to exitt. 

Aaron'a rod, for inatanee, retained Ita name when changed Into a aerpent, 
Exod. vil. 12. So Matthew la called a publican, becauae he had formerly 
followed that calling. Simon the leper ia so termed becauae he had for* 
laerly been afflicted with the leproay, Biatt. zzvi. 6. So it ia said in BUlL 
jti. 5. that the blind aee, and the deaf hear, thirt is, thoae who bad been 
blind and deaf. A aimilar instance occora in Matt xil. 31. 7%e pubtieano 
amd karhtM enter into the kingdom ^heaven, that IS, those who had been 
speh, not those who continue so. (Compare 1 Cor. vi. 9.) 

IV. TAe soflie peroone or placee eometimee have eeveral 



Thus, EsBu's wifo Is caDed Bashemalh la Qen. xsvi. 34. and Adah In 
Gen. zzzvi. 2. Gideon ia called Jerubbaal In Judges vi. 32. and vll. 1. 
Zerubbabel and Sheahbazzar are the aaroe peraon, Ezra 1. & and v. 14. 
compared with Hag. 1. 14. and ii. 2. 21. Ahnoat numberless aimilar In- 
atancea might be adduced from the Old Teatament : nor are ezampiea 
wantins In the New. Thua, he who was nominated for the aposUeship, ia 
called Joaeph, Baraabai^ and Juatua. (AcU i. 25.) Joaea and namabaa are 

t Weef 8 Obaervationa on the History of the Reaorreetira, pn. 279. 

•Gerard'a Inatltutea, p. 426. f 1147. JahntI Bnchlridkm Berm. Gen. 
sap. vi. De Compoaitione Evicm«««v.iv, p. ]37. 

• "Rie Vulgate veraion ao renders verse 3. Moriatme erat ut eunetie 
enibve Oete paetoribue') eonrregatie develverent lapidem, Ac 

« Uonbiaant in loc. Dr. Kennicou's Firat Diasertation on the Hebrew 
tezt, pp. a60--366. The proper version of the paaaage above referred to 
will be thua :— " Then Jacob went' oa hit Joomey. and came Into the land 
of the people of the eaat 2. And be looked, and behold a well In a field : 
ond» lo, three ehepherde were lying by it, for out of that well they waterea 
their llocka ; and a great stone was upon the weH'e mouth. (And there 
all the ohephtirde neuaUjf met together, and roUed the stone firom the weH's 
mouth, and watered the aheep; and put the atone again upon ttie welPa 
noutl^ In Ita place.) 4—7. And Jacob aaid, Ac *c. ST And they aald. We 
aannc*. until all the ehepherde ahall be gathered together, and rw the stone 
toon tha waU*s nuNUh; then ws water the sheep.'' 



the namea of the same apoatls. Simony k is wep ksmm, «m nStdPan 
and all the other apostles, ezcept Saint John, had skoit aaain -^ «.. 
In like manner, the aameptaeee are diatingiiisbed by Kxttd sk^i a 
Emiahphat and Kadenh, Oon. ziv. 7. Hermon, Sehon, Sbeav, IK ji i.} 
Magdau in MaU. zv. 39. ia termed Dalmanutha in BUrk^iii iii.»L.'.« 
country of the Gergesenes, in BlalL viii. 2B., in Mark v. L caloi i^ ji: , 
Oadarenea. 

y. Many pertone and placee also have the eamenam. 

Tliere waa one Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebuluo, JoA. riz. n wi 
another In the tribe of Judah, Matt ii. 6. Lidie ii. 4. There mm ivoinri 
called Ckma, Joah. xiz. 28. John ii. 1. Several Otear^aa, Xm. it . 
Acts iz. 30. and zviii. 22. Several SSeehariahe, as ia l(^rm. x.:. n ' 
zziv. 25, Ac. 2Chron. zvii. 7. zz. 14. Zech. i. i. Lake 1.9. ]l«iu : 
The Zecharlah In this last cited praasge waa probably tb« pcrw ^ 
tinned in 2 Chron. zz. 14. and the name of the fiither has breo vkM i,, ;, 
by aome tranacriber, who took it firom the titie of the pnpbec^. n. >^ 
Herode, aa, 1. Herod the Cfreat, in whose re|gn oar Rcdeeiner vu c 
nate. Matt. II. 1. and by whom the infonts at Bethlehem were oasii ■ 
Matt ii. 16. 2. Herod Antipae^ snmamed the Tftrtrch, Men. v.. : 
whom John the Baptist waa murdered (verse lO.X and our Smm: «j 
mocked and aet at nought, Lnke zziii. 11. 3;. Herod Agrifpu,'K\ttia 
the apoatle Janaea, Acta zii. % and miseraUy perished, vcr»r 21. ft. vr. 
are some naroea which appear to have l>een common to Mreni, uai, ^ 
all, the ancceasive kings of a conntry. Thu; Pharaoh wu ikt {ry\ 
name of the kinga of Egypt, Gen. ziL 16. zxziz. I. Essdu i.-xr. ;<«- 
I Kinga lit. 1. 2 Kings zziiL 29. Isa. ziz. 11. Jer. zav. 19. zlir 31 .1- v 
17., and very frequently in the prophecy of Bzekiel ; and thai tkk tu** 
conataat title of the Egyptian kinga, la further attested by Uetft^^i 
Suidaa.* Artazerxea vraa the common name of the whde ru« ti' hi r 
kings ; aa Abimelech was of the Philistine^ Gen. zz. 2 ixri. & ce~ ir-. 
with the title to PsaL zzziv. ; and Agag of the AmalekUsi^ at m/ be cm-j 
from Num. zzhr. 7. compared with 1 Sam. zv. 8. 

VL The dijerencee in namee occurring m ike Scnp:n 
are oometimee oceaeioned by falee readinge, and coa n^ it 
reconciled by correcting theee t bat the true name niay baa 
cases be disdngniahed from the erraneoua one, by the omttf 
Scripture in other plaoea, aa well aa from the Saouitm Pr> 
tench, the ancient vernona, and Joaephns.^ 

The following Instanees wiB Uhistrate this remark. Bederrm, l(Vs 

ZVUL3. oughttobeHadadeser, aa in 2Sain. viii. 3. aResb "fbcii^smti 

for a Daleth X* Joekebbaeeebet, In 2 Snoi. zziL 8. (aaig . read) ibs. ' »t 
Jaahobeam, aa hi i Chron. zi. 11. and zzvii. 2.* Botktlme,AtdnKe 
o/Amielt In 1 Chron. iU. 6. ahookl be Bathaheba the dutbter^rESu- m 
in 2 Sam. zi. 3. the two laat lettera of the fotber'a nsme besf &ask#«; 
and the two first put last>« Axariaht in 2 Kings ztv. 21. ilmkf k Zsi*. 
aa In 2 Chron. zzvi. 1. and elaewhere; which reading is adwdcrofu 7 
ao, by the Arabic and Syriac verBiona.»i Jeheakm*, m iOaa^ u .: 
should be Ahazihu, or Ahaziah. aa In 2 Khiga viii. 21 at dKvkif. ^ 
The name of the great klQg Nabuchadnesaar is apellsdiMB iSeKS. 
ways.M 



§ 8. Apparent ContradictionM,from T^ngt being reksda* 
different Order by the eacred Writen, 



I. T%e Seripturee being ae it were a eo mp e nd iemttanil 
important evente, we are not to infer that then tak fat 
exactly in the order narrated f for fregtteiabf tkhp mt* 
lated together, between which many thingt inttneaei ^ 
they were traneacting. Neither are we to coneludt (i^i 
thing it not done, becauee it it not related in tbe Attf*^^ 
other thingt happening in the tame age, 

1. Thus, in Num. zzzlii. we have a particular scconot of the jMrw<ii 
of the laraelitea, which are not noticed in their proper pisee m ibt m\ 
of Ezodus. In the four Gospels especially, we find that each of tk ^a 
gelistt did not rotate every word and thing; hot one freqaeodj •dutm 
haa been related by the roat, while that which has been brieflj ■eacjl 
one is recorded st length by the othera ; and two evangelist^ vlcrea| 
the aame fact, do not alwaya observe the order of time. . 

2. So, In John ziL l-^ Jesus Christ is said to have beta ■ogt'II 
Bethany tie daye Mere the paeeover ; yet Saint Matthew (un:ii,M 
takea no notice of tma remarkable clrcnntatance tin withia two dsn 
feML " The reason Is manlfoat. It was at this time tbat Jadu a^^ 
the chief priests snd eklen to betray him ; and the evangelia. vuy 
relate hia treachery, retuma to give an account of the event «bK& i 
ed him to it The rebuke which he received in the house of »(□« < 
he complained of the waste of ointment, had Irritated bis proodita- 
heart, and Inapired him with sentlmenta of revenge. The mwi^* 
unction of our Saviour, which waa preparatory to his banal, reoM' 
another observalkm, which la of uae In removhig diiBcolriei. lase? 
two facts may much reaemble each other and yet not be the caoie. i^\ 
they differ, tnenforo, in aome clrcumatancew. while tbeya<retK.<- 
It ia through baste snd insitention that, on this account, «c ctMr 
Scriptiirea with contradiction. The anolntingof Christ, nxdxjtot* » 
paaaover, la evidently dlflbrent firom the anointing recorded ta tft " 
chapter of Luke. The two faicldents agree, aa both happened a a^' 
in the houae of a person named Slmoii: but on cooaidenoit t&« r* 
they appear to have taken place at diflvrent dmea."t« ^^PP^. 
dictiona of thia kind aro so numeroua In the Gospels, (bat it «o«3 1 
requiro a harmony of them to be conatrncted, were we here 10 ^r 
them; and from theae diacrepanclea have orighiated banuonja *i 
nected hiatories, compiled from the vrritinga of the eraufe&ss. r 

• Antki. L viW. c. «. § a • Siadi^ t»»«^- 

V Gerard'a Inatitutesk p. 427. ^ . , .njs 

■ KennicotU Dissert I. pp. 89, 90. * M PP^ll 

f Ibid. p. 463. t« Ibid. pp. 478-4601 . « IW. W- ^ 

»• Ibid. Dissert II. pp. BB-UXK. Concerolnglh»wiaiH»ofKfl«" 
forther Ksnnieott'9 Eeinaifca on Select PaaaaHa of the Ourt 
pp23--96. «M M 

■« Dick's Bsssy 00 the laspbatfoo of the 9cfipl8rs%pF »^«' 
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«trucCttre nf which difTerent theories offtmnsemenC have been adopted in 
order lo reconcile their seeming discrepancies.! 
3. Other addilionsi instances of things tiist are mentioned sa haying hap- 

Bened, bat of which no notice is ulcen in the sacred histories, occur in 
len. xxxl 7, &, the changiag of Jacob's wsges ten titM$, that iiL frequently ; 
In Psalm cv. 18. JosephTi feet being hurt with feUers ; in Hosea zii. 4. 
lacob's weeping ; in AcU vii. 23—30. several things concerning Moses ; in 
\cta XX. 35. a sajing of our Lord ; in 1 Cor. xr. 7. an appearance of Christ to 
!^t. James: in 2 Tim. iii- 8. Jaones and Jambres withstanding Moses; in 
lleb. ix. 19. Moses sprinklii^ the boolc aa well as the people with blood; 
in 1 in Heb. xii. 21. a sajing of Moses. Jude 9. Michael's contending for 
hu body of Moses ; and verse 14. Enoch's prophecy ; snd in Rev. iL 14. 
Salaam teaching Balalc to put a stumbling-block before the children of 
srae^ . all which things mignt bo known by revelstion,or by personal com* 
nunicatjon, as in the case of Christ's upearance to James, who was evi. 
leatly living when Paul mentioned it, or by tradition, or by the history of 
hose times, as some of the circunutsnces above adverted to are mentioned 
»y Josephua 

IL T^nff9 are not alwayt recorded in the Seriptureo ex* 
ictUf in the tame method and order in which they vere done / 
whence apparent contradictiono arioef events being' oometimeo 
fttroduced by anticipation and oometimeo by vot^fmetf, in vhich 
he n€Uural order io inverted^ and thingo are related Jirot 
thick ought to appear laot, 

1* Evento introduced by anticipation. 

The creation of man in Oen. i. 2f. ; which, after several other things In- 
srted, is related more at lane, particularly the creation of Adam, hi Qen. 
, 7. and of Eve, in verses 21-40. The death of Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 29.) is 
iticipated, as several transactions, especiallv those in chapters xxzvii. 
3d xxxviii. must have happened during his lire : it was probably thus anti- 
pared, that the history oi Joseph might not be disturbed. Issac is sup- 
ised to have Ihred at least twelve years after Joseph was sold into Egypt. 
I Exod. xvi. 33. we read of the keeping of the pot of manna, which was not 
>ne tiU many years after. David's adventure with Goliath, related in 
Sana, xvii., was prior to his sobu:ing Saul with bis music ; and the latter 
ory is recorded in 1 Sam. xvi., the historian brinaing together the ^ect of 
luPs rejection, and the endowment of David with various graces, among 
hich was, his pre-eminoit skill on the harp. " It appears, indeed, from 
any circumstsnces of the story, that David's combat with Goliath was many 
(ars prior in time to 9aul*s madness, snd to David's introduction to him as 
musician. In the first place, David waa quite a youth when he encased 
Dliath (1 Sam. xvii. 33. 4i) : when he was introduced to Saul, as a mu^cian, 
i was of full sge. (xvi. 18.) Secondly, his combat with Goliath wss his first 
ipearanee in pvblic life (xvii. 66.) ; when he was introduced ss a muscisn he 
fts a man of established charsctsr. (xvi. 18- ) Thirdly, his eombst with Go. 
ii h was his first military exploit (xviU. 38^ 39.) He was a man of war when 
« wma inlrodvoed as a musician, (xvi. 18.) He was unknown both to 
ol and Abner when he ibught Oollatb. He had not, therefore, yet been 
the office of SanPs armour-bearer, or resident in any capacity at the 
urt. Now, the just coacli»k>n Is, not that these twenty verses are an 
iterpolation, (ss some critics have im8glned),*but tliat the last ten verses 
I dam. xvi., which relsie Saul's msdness and David's introdnetton to the 
urt upon that ooeasioa, are misplsced. The true place for these ten 
raftn seems to be between the ninth and tenth of the eighteenth chapter. 

I these ten verses be removed to that place, snd this seventeenth chap. 
'%e connected immediately with the thirteenth verse of chapter xri., snd 
! whole disorder and inconsistency thst appears In the present narrative 

II be removed."* In Matt. xxvi. la. and Hark xiv. 18. our Saviour Is re. 
rded to have intimated by whom he was to be betraved, trAi/e oaiia^ the 
saoiver ; which Saint Lake (xxii. 21.) shows to have been after the insti- 
ioa of the Lord's Sapper: the order of Luke therefore is the true one. 
e imprisonment of John is set down in Luke ill. 19. before the baptism 
Christ, whereas it hsppened aftttr he had entered on his public ministry, 
e same occurrence is relatea by Sidnt Matthew and the other evsnge- 
:b, per vrrtf^ktytmt, on occasion of Herod's consternation. 

2. JEvento related Jint which ought to have been placed 
t. 

^he caffisg of Abrriwra to depsit from Vr hi ChaUlea, In Oen. sit 1., for It 
!C eded that departure which Is related in ch. xi. 31. Cooipare Gen. xv. 7. 
h Acts rii. 3. The history of Judah, in Gen. xxxviil. lor most of the 
tic ulars related h^pened before the sale of Joseph, in Luke iv. 9. the 
rymg, and placing of Christ on one of the bsttlements of the tomple is 
ited after his being transported to an exceeding high mountain ; whereas 
ertainiy preceded It, as appears from Matt iv. 6. 8. who has distinctly 
ed tlie order of the temptations.* 

[II. mM thing io oometimeo attributed to one who wao formerly 
— Tomople of any action. See an iiutanoe of thii in Jnde, 
11. 



'V. Jietiono or thingo are oomefimeo oaid to be done, when 
Mf arc not already donot but upon the point of being accom- 
^hcti^ or (as we uoually oay) *^ ao good ao done,** 

nd in this language Christ ordfaiarily spoke a little before his death, as 
Ea-Ct. zzvi. 24. the son of man goetk, Ac. vene 45. the son of man it 
•myecL So Mark xiv. 41. Luke xxil. 19, 20. whieh it given, which is 
i, «xad Terse 37. the things oonceming me have an end. A similar ex- 
ssion occurs ha bs. ix. 6. to «s a child is bom; to us a son io given, Ac. 
in ReT. zviii. 2. Babyfon it fcHen, it Alien. 

r. So acHono or thingo are oaid to be done, which are only 
lAT«e«l to be done, 

r9«« an account of the principal Harmonies of the Gospels, pp. 319, 320. 
'€t^ «Ad for editions of Hannonies, see the BoLOCSunacAL ArKMnix 
49 meeaoA Volume, Part L Chap. H. Sect XL and m. 
Pa.8-tlcaiarly Mr. Pilkiniton (Remarks on Scripture, pp. 02— 66l)^ tad 
FvennicoCt (Disa 11. on the Hebrew Text, pp. 419— 429.) 
[^. Horsley's BlbHesl Criticisms. voL 1. p. 331. Mr. Townsend ui his 
xx^ny of the Old Testament, has judiciously arranxed the above chap" 
si^rroeably to Bp. H.*t snggesdoc, sndliM Oins obviated a seeming coo* 
otlon, which hss long since called foith the sarcasms of infidels. 
mmaA PhUolocteascra, torn. I. pp. M&..«n. edit DstUL 



Thus, in Gen. zxvli. 37. we read, / hate mode him thy Lord, Mat Is, 1 
have foretoki that he shall be so. Gen. xxxv. 12. 7^ land whieh Igaoo 
iifrroAam and Itaae^ thst is, promised or foretold should be theim. 
See like instances in Num xvi. 7. Job v. 3. itt, i. 10. xv. i. and xxv. 16. 

VI. 5si actiono or thingo are oaid to be done, which on!^ 
aeem or are reputed to be done. 

Thus, in Josh, it 7. it Is said, the men purtued after the spies ; that 1% 
they believed they were doing so, at the very time when the spies wera 
concealed. 

Vn. So, a thing io oaid to be done by him who only deniM 
or endesvonn to accompUoh it, or uoeo proper meano for that 
purpooe. 

Bee examples of this fai Cten. xxxvU. 21. Esther vHI. 6. Esek. xslr. 13L 
1 Cor. X. 33., Ac. 

f 3. Apparent Contradictiono, arieing from Differenceo in 

lumbers* 

Apparent contiadictionB in the Sacred Writioes, arising 
from the difference of numbers, proceed from the ocripuires 
Bpealdng in whole or round Dumbersr— from numbers oeing 
taken sometimes ezclnsiTely and sometimes inclusiyely, — 
from Tarious readings, — and Irom the writers of the New 
Testament sometimes quoting numbers from the Alexandrian 
▼ersion, not from the Hebrew text 

I. The Scriptureo oometimeo opeak in whole^ or, ao we uott 
ally term them, round numbero / though an odd or imperfect 
number would be more exact. 

Thus, In Gen. xv. 13. It Is foretold that his posterity should be enslaved 
In Egypt four hundred years. Moaes (Exod. xii. 40.) ststes their sojoon- 
ing to be four hundred snd thirty years, to also does Psul, GsL iii. 17. and 
Joaephus.* In Acts vii. 6. Stephen says that the children of Israel sojourn- 
ed hi Egypt four hundred yesrs, leaving out the odd tena. Though the 
laraelites themselves resided in Egypt only two hundred snd some odd 
years, vet the full time of their peregrinstion wss four hundred and thirty 

GMurs, if we reckon from the caliing of Abraham and his depsrture front 
r, until the Israelites quitted Egypt : snd that ihia is the proper reckoninc 
appears from the Samaritan copy of the Pentatench ; which in all its printed 
editimis snd manuscripts, as well aa the Septuagint version of ths Penta- 
teuch, reada the passsge in Exod. xii. 40. thus : Now the tojouming vf the 
children o/Uraelf snd of their fsthers, which they s^Mtrfiedhi the lend of 
Csnaan, and in the land of Egypt, wat/our hundred and thirty yeart.^ 
In Num. xiv. 33. it is denounced to the murmuring Israelites that they 
should wander forty years in the wilderness ; but If we compare Num. 
xxxiii. with Josh. iv. 19. we shall find th^ some days, if not weekiL were 
wanting to complete the number: but, forty yesrs being a round and entire 
number, and because in so msny years a few days were inconsiderable, 
therefore Moses delivers it In this manner. The ssme remark applies to 
Judges jd. 26. relstive to the sojourning of the Israelites in the land of iho 
Amorites. The twelve apostles are also mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 6. though 
Judas was no more ; and Abimelech is ssid to have sMn seventy persons, 
though Jotham escaped. Compare Judges Ix. 18. G8. with reroo 6. 

n. Sometimeo numbero are to be taken excluorvely, and 
oometimeo incluoively. 

Matt xviL 1. Mark iz. S. Luke ix. 88. and John xx. S6. maj 
be mentioned as examples of this leBiaik. See them further ex- 
plained in p. 406. Obs. Y. infra. 

ni. IHJferenceoinnumberonotvnfrequentlyarioefromfaloe 

readingo. 

As the Hebrews snclently used the letters of their alphabet to denote 
fiwm^ers, many of thoae numbers which to us sppear almost Incredible iu 
some plaices^ snd contradictory in others, are owing to mistakes In some 
of the similar Istters. Thus, in 2 Kings vilL 26. we read that Ahailah was 
twenty-two yean old when he began to reign > but in 2 Chroo. xxii. 2. he is 
ssid to have been/orfw-fieo yeart old, which is impossibls, ss he could not 
be bom (leo yeart before Jehoram his fother, who wss only forty years 

old. Theenty-two yeart, therefore, is the proper readhig, a Kaph 3, whosn 

numeral power la twenty, being put for a Mem St whose numeral power In 
forty. In like manner, in 28am. viii. 4. andx 1& we read seven hundred, 
which in 1 Chron. xviii. 4. snd xix. 18. is seven thoussnd, iheproper number.* 

As the Jews anciently appear to have expressed numben by marks snn* 
logons to our common figures, the corruption (snd consequently the eeem- 
Ing contradiction) may be accounted lor, from the trnnscribera having 
carelessly added or omitted a single cipher. In 1 Kings hr. 26. we sre toM 
that Sofomon had forty thousand stalls for horses, which number, in 2 Chron. 
ix. 25. is only four thousand, and is most probably correct, a cipher having 
been added.* In 2 Chron. zlti. 3. 17. we meet wiih the following- numbers, 
four hundred thousand, eight hundred thoussnd, snd five hundred thou- 
ssnd, which in several of tiie okl editions of the Vulgsto Latin Bible are 
forty thousand, eighty thoussnd, and fifty thousand ; the latter are probably 
the true numbera.* 

By the application of this rule, some critics have endeavonred to rs4Mn- 
cile the difference rehtfive to the hour of Christ's cracifixien, w!:ieh *w 
Mark (xv. 26.) Is stated to be the third, and by St. Jehu (xix. 14.) the tio '^ 
hour ; for, as in ancient times sll numbera were written in msaoserlpts, 
not at length, but with numeral letters, it was easy for r, three, to be taken 
for r, six. Of this opinion are Grieebach, hi his elsborsto edition of tna 
New Testament, Semler, RosenmBller, lloddridge, Whhby, fiengel, Goc- 
ceius, Bess, Erssmus, snd by for the greater part of the meet eminent 
critics. Whst ftarther rendera this correction probable is, that besides the 

• Antiq. L ill. c. 1. $ 9. De BeH. Jud. I. v. c 9. f 4. 
s Kennlcott, DIsSb H. pp. 396—^86^ 

t Ibid. Diss. I. pp. 96-99. 468. 463. Dlsia H. p. 209. Other alinllsrremks 
are Interspersed fai the ssme elaborate vohimcs. 

• IbkL Diss. I. p. 632. Diss. ii. p. 20a 

• Ibid. Diss. I. pp. 638->634. Diss. tt. pp. 196-4aa Other caMplMeecw 
to Diss. II. p. 219. SI esf. 
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Codex IKsue, ond fhc Codex Stephaoi (of the eighth century), there are 
four other maimscripts which read fftfi, the t!iird, in Joimxiz. 14. as well 
aa the Alexaadriaa Chronicle, which proieaaea lu cite accurate luanu- 
flcripts— even the auto;{raph copj of Sl Joha htmaelf. <$ucb also 1« ihe 
opimon of Severua Antiochenus, Ammonius, and some othera cited by 
Theoobylac( on the passage ; to whom must be added Nonnua, a Greek 
poet of Panopolla in Ejnrpt* who flouriahed in the fifih century, and wrote 
m poetical paraphraae of the Gospel of Si. John, and who alao found rftrn in 
Um manuacripi uaed by him.' 

IV. Apparent contradictioru in the number§ of the JWw Tee* 

tament arite from the oacred "writero eometimeM quoting the 

numberM of the SeptuagiaU or Alexandrian Vernon^ not thooe 

of the Hebrew text, 

Thia ia evidently the eaae in Acta vii. 14. where Jacob'a family is stated, 
at the time of hia goina into Egypt, to have conaiated of Mreeacore andj^f- 
teen toul* ; whereaa Moaea, in Gen. xM. 27. fixea it at threegeore and ten 
oouIm. What further conftrma thia remaric ia, that the Septuagint veraion 
of Oen. xlvi. 20. enumeratea jSve oeraon* more than the Hebrew, which, 
being added to the tbreeacore ana ten mentioned by Moaea, exhibita the 
exact number, aeventr^five.* To thia we may add (although it does not 
rtrictly belong to numbera) the well-lcnown paaaage, Luke iii. 36. where, hi 
giving the genealogy of Jeaua Christ, the evangeliatnotlceaaCainan, whose 
name doea not occur in the pedigree recorded by Moaea, but which appeara 
in the Septuagint veraion of Gen. x. 1M.> On the aubject of quotatloos from 
the Old Testament m the New, aee pp. 293—319. supra. 



^ 4. Apparent Contradictione in the Relation of Evewte in 
one Paeeagej and Referenceo to them in another* 

Theie contradictions are of two kinds. 

1. Sometimee event* are referred to at having taken place^ 
yohieh are not noticed by the inspired hietorianes these appa- 
rent contradictions have already been considered in § 2. Obs. I. 
pp. 402, 403. 

3. Sometimee the reference appeart contradictory to circumr 
otaneeo activity noticed in the history, 

Tbua^ In Num. xiv. 30. it is aud that nono of the IsracUtea should come 
into the land of Canaan, aaw Caleb andJoohua; and yet, in Joah. xiv. I. 
and xxil. 13. we read, that Eleazar and othera entered into that tend. But 
this aeeming repngnanee will dia^)pear when it la recollected that nothing 
is more common in the moat serious and conaiderate writers, than to 
speak of things bj way of restriction and limitation, and jet to leave them 

t See Cries bach, RosenmUDer, Kuinoel, Doddridge, Whitby, Dr. A. 
Cbrke, and other commentatora on the paaaage in question. 

• Varioua other solutiona have been given, in order to reconcile thia 
seeming difference between the numbera of Jacob's family, as related in 
the Old and New Testamenta: the most ealufaelory of all la the following 
one of Dr. Hales; which bv a critical comparison of Gen. xlvi. 27. with Acts 
vii. 14. completely reconciles the apparent diacrepancj. 

" Moaea,'' he remarks, " atatea that ' all the aouJs that came with Jacob 
Into Egypt, uhich isaued^from hit Untu (except his aona' teiveaX were sixty- 
six souls,* " Gen. xlvi. 26., and thia number Is thus collected : — 

Jacob's children, eleven sons and one daughter • • - 12 

Reuben's aona ....... 4 

Simeon'a sons ....... 6 

Levi's sons ....... 3 

Judah's three sons and two grandsons .... 5 

Issachar'9 sona .... ... 4 

Zebulun'a sona .... ... 3 

Gad's sons ...... . . 7 

Asher's four sons and one dai^hter and two grandsons • 7 

Dan's son .... . . • • 1 

Naphthali's sons ... . ... 4 

Benjamin's sons ....... 10 

IT 

" If to these sixty-six children, grandchildren, and great-gnodchlldren, 
we add Jacob tdmaelf, Joseph and hia two aona born in Egypt, or four more, 
the amount is seventy, the whole number of Jacob'a mmiiv which settled 
in Egync. In this statement the let'vet of Jacob'a sona, who formed part 
of the noQsebold, are omitted, but thev amounted to nine : for of the twelve 
wives of the twelve sons, Jndah'a wife whs dead (Gen. xxxviii. 12.), and 
Simeon's also, as we may collect fh>m hia youngest son, Shaul, by a Ca* 
naanitesa (xlvi. 19.), and Joseph'a wife was already in Egypt Theae nine 
wivea, therefore, added to the aixtj-six, leave aeventv-flve souls, the whole 
amount of Jacob's household, that went down with him to Egypt ; criticaUy 
corresponding with the statement In the New Testament, that 'Joseph 
sent for his uther Jacob, and all his kindred, amounting to seventy-Jive 
souls :'— the expreaaion, all his kindred, including the wives who were 
Joseph's kindred not only by alflnity, but also by consanguinity ; being 
probably of the families of Esau, lanmael, or Keturah. Thus does the 
New TMament furnish an admirable commentary on the Old." 

Prom the preceding list, compared with that of the births of Jacob's sons, 
it appears that some of them married remarkably early. Thua Judah, Er, 
ana Pbarex respectively married at the ago of about fourteen years: 
Asher, and his marth or youngest son (Beriah), under twenty : Benjamin 
abom fifteen ; and Joseph's sons and grandaons could not have been much 
above twenty years old when they married, in order that he should have 
great-grandchildren in the course of seventv-three years. What ftmher 
eonflnna this statement ia, tiiat they must have neeeaaart7y married at a 
very eariv age (as we know is practised to this day in the East), to have 
produced, hi the course of two hundred and fifteen years, at the time of 
their departnre, no leaa than aix hundred thousand men, above twenty 
tsars or age, exclnaive of women and children ; so that the whole popula- 
tk>n of the laraeliiea, who went out of Ecypt, mnst have exceeded two 
•MttftMW. Dr. Halea's New Analysis of Chronology, vol. U. part L pp. 

• Dr. Hales has proved this second Cainsn to bo an Interpoittion In the 
itploagtet, New Analjsla, vol I. pp. 90-94. 



to be understood with some latitude, which ahanaftervardi^tr?*^. 4 
and explained when thev treat of the same matter So, Lent* <i- 
none but Caleb and Joshua entered into the land of proom, l- ' 
apoken of the chi^ Uaders^ who had thai privilene and boouor , I- ' 
consult other paaaages where this subject is more particuLir.? rt^y . 
shall find that a more compreliensive meaning was not txt.)\ic*t . \ 
to be aoppoaed that the tnbe of Levi were denisd entnoce van- ( - 
because ft ia evident from the history that they did 001 mimAsr, J. ^ 
equally evident that against the munnurers only was the desu-. 
made, that theyshould not see the land which God'swre ufifo.tKtT '^^ 1 
(Num. xiv. 22, 23.) : therefore^ Eleazar and Phmeas, belog priesu v- '■ 
cepted. Again, the threatening cannot be intended 10 mciode tto** ■ 
went aa apiea into the land of Canaan, for they were oot tmoq be . 
murers; and, conaeqnently, the denunciation above meoiiosedccj 
^ply to them. Thus, tlie statement in the book of Numbcn it perk , 
conaiatent with the fiurts recorded in the book of Joahua. 



SECnON u. 

APPABKHT CONTRADKrnOin IN CHSOKOLOGT. 

Chbonoloot is a branch of learning which is moftdifrr 
to be exactly adjusted; because it depends upon ecu:' 
circumstances, and comprehends so great a Taiiety (^mii 
in all ages and nations, that with whatever pimctDut\'> 
accounts of time might have been set down in tbe cnr^: 
manuscripts, yet the slightest change in one word or/ - 
may cause a material yariation in copies. Besides, \^ -1- 
ference of the aeras adopted in the oomputations of &-.' 
countries, especially at great distances of time and }»..■> 
such, that ihe most exact chronology may easllj be m^^ 
and may be perplexed by those who endeayour to rectify ns 
they conceiye to be erroneous ; for that which wu ist.t 
first is ofien made incorrect by him who thought ii r.^ 
before.^ Chronological differences do undoobtediT eLS . 
the Scriptures, as well as in profane histoiiaos; niibf^ 
differences infer no uncertainty in the nudien af iai^ 
selves. It is a question yet undetermined, wheoier B::* 
was founded by Komulus or not, and it is a point et;8..T 
litigated, in what year the building of that city cooseKrd; 
yet, if the uncertainty of the time when any feet ns (icoe 
imply the uncertain^ of the &ct itself, the seeeiuiT ia- 
ference must be, that it is uncertain whether Rone tss belt 
at all, or whether such a person as Romnlmvs&eyert' 
existence. Further, differences in chronology da oct bs^i; 
that the sacred historians were mistaken, but tbej vis ^ 
tbe mistakes of transcribers or expositors, which ay be 
obviated by applying the various existing aids to ^ a- 
amination and reconciliation of the apparent GOBtndkfinb 
scriptural chronology. 

L Seeming contradictions in Chronology oriitfrMViil'' 

serving, thatvhat had before been said in thegenrd^u^^ 

wards resumed in the particulars comprised mder it. 

For the total sum of bdv tenn of years being set doiro flm, iwH s^ 
naiticuJara haTO been Insisted on and axplained, has led soioe imnoi 
by supposing that tbe particulars subaequentlr mentioDcd vresoc^ < 
comprehenifed in it, but were to be reckoned olstincilf w if (iie; ^t- ■ 
pened afterwards in order of time, because they are la^T^r-- 
course of tbe history. Thus, tai Oen. id. 96. it is said, that Terakbtt^.r^ 
ty years and begat Asolam : and in verse 32. that the dagt ^ T*^'' ^ 
two hundred and five years ; and Terah died in Baron, wtt a to ' 
4. it is related that Abrtnn was seventy and Jive yean M Kht*'^ 
parted out of Haran; which is Inconsistent, if we Mpp««A^-. 
have resided in Haran till the death of his fttber Terah Ba:. u « : 
aider that the whole number of yeara^ during wiucb Teiaii 'ts^ < " 
down in Gen. xi. 32. and that Abram*s depamire front Ilinr, < - ' 
related in Gen. zii. 4. happened before hia MtheT^ death tbH« ^ " ^ 
inconsisteneT ; on tbe contnrT, if Terah were only serenty ^wt»'^ 
Abram waa oegotten, and if Abram were only seTenty-fireyesnoi ▼ 
hedepan^'-" — - — - ---^^ --? -— '— i-.^.wt- 

inHaraUt 
hundred \ 

returned : , — — ^ . ^ w-« . 

of his father, aa we learn from Acts Tti. 4. Now. if this war « ^, , 
general firat, which ia afterwarda particularly set ibrth, be aticiHK? 
the interpretation of the 9ertptures, it wiU aflbrd a natural ud ^ ' 
tion of many otherwise inexplicable difficnliiea. Ancther tJ^*i 
haa been offered for the above apparent chronologtcal di»B<^ |L., 
Abram was Tenth's youngest son though first mestionsd v^tei !9^^ 
this solution probable is, that it is no unfreaaent (!>»{ in Scnptis^^*^ 
any case of dignity or pre-eminence is to be distingaimeit do j- 
ytmngest son before the eldest, though contrary to (be smt « »« "^ , 
turea in other caaea. Thua, 8hem, the aecood «« o' ^*V: * , 

8 laced first; Abram is placed before hia two elder bmtheoHfcj-- 
[ahor; Isaac U placed before lahmael ; J«cobtbe70fiw^n<>«^ 
haa tbe pre-eminence over Eaau ; and Moses is mentioned khhv » 
brother Aaron. Whatever chronohigieal difllculties, ibereftv^^tf"' ^ 

• JenlUn on the Reasonableness and Certainty of th«^^** ^ 
vol. ii. p. 151. It would requiro too extensive an ^^r^l^^ 
this work, to enter into a detail of the vailoos •7*"°* ^^^T^v 
tant : the most recent is the elaborate A»sJl9fm» of Dr^mMr v'* 
or 4 vols. 8V0., to which we can confid^otly relor (ha reader. 
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this BuppottUoQ, that the aoo first named moat ntetuarUy b« the flntpbon^ 
inust coosequenUy proc^^Mrom iDUuJce.> 

11. Sometimet the ^ncipal number it »et doi»n, and the odd 

»r tmailer number it omitted; "which being added to the prifu 

7ipal number in 9ome other place, cautet a difference not to be 

'^conciUd but by contidering that it io euotomary in the beet 

luthoro not alwayo to mention the tmailer numbert, where the 

natter doet not require it, 

or this we hm^fl evident proof in the Serfpturea. Thas tbo BeqiainHes 
hat were slain, are said in Judges xx. 36. to be 26,100, but in verse w. they 
ire reckoned only at SS^OQO. So the evangelist Mark sayis zvL 14., that 
tesus Christ appeared to the tlevtn as they were sitting at meat, though 
rttomas was usent The observation alrewiy made, on the use of round 
Huubers in computations.* will spply in the present instance ; to which 
ve might add numerous similar examples from probne writers. Two or 
Uree, however, will suffice. One hundred acres of land were by the Ro- 
nans called eenturim ; but in progress of time the same term was given to 
louble that number of acres.* The tribe*, into which the population of 
tome was divided, were so denominated, because they were originally 
kree in number ; but the same appellation was retained though they were 
Aerwanls augmented to thirty-five ; and in iiice manner the JudgeiL styled 
entumviri, were at first five more than one hundred, and afterwards were 
tearly double that number,* yet still they retained the same name. Since, 
Hen, it is evident that smaller numbers are sometimes omitted both in the 
Hd and in the New Testament, as well as m profime writings, and the 
rincipal or great numbers only, whether more or less than the precise 
alculaiion, are set down, snd at other times the smaller numbers are q>e* 
ified ;~nay, that sometimes the original number multiplied retains the 
ame denomination ; therefore it Is reasonable to make abatements, and 
ot always to insist rigorously on precise numbers^ in adjusting the ac* 
ounis of scriptural chronology** 

III. ^s tont frequently reigned with their fathert, during 
ke Hebrew monarchy, the reignt of the former are not unfre- 
uently made, in tome inttancet, to commence from their part' 
lerthip with their fathert in the throne^ and in othertfrom the 
xtmmencement of their tole government after their father^t 
'eceate ; contequently the time of the reign it tometimet no- 
iced at it retpeett the father, tometimet at it retpectt the ton^ 
nd tometimet at it includet both. 

Thus, Jotham is said (2 Kings xv. 33.) to hare reigned tisteen yearsj^et 
I the preceding verse 30. mention is made of his twentieth year. Thia 
epugnance is reconcilable in the following manner; Jotham reigned 
lone sixteen years only, but with his &ther Uxziah (who, being a leper, 
ras, therefore, unfit for the sole government) lour years before, which 
Mkes twenty la the whole. In like manner we read (2 Kings xiii. 1.) that 

in the tAree-and'tioentieth year of Joash the son of Ahaaiah kingof Judah, 
eboahaz the son of Jehu be^an to reign over Israel in Samaria, and 
signed seventeen years :" but m verse 10. of the same chapter it is related 
tat " in the thirty-teventAjeor of the aame Joash began Jehoash the son 
r Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria." Now, (f to the three*and> 
venly years of Joash, mentioned in the first passage, we add the seventeen 
ears of Jehoahas, we come down to the thlrty-ninth or fortieth year of 
Msh ; when on the death of Jehoahas, the reign of Jehoash may be sup- 
osetl to have be|ttn. Yet it is easy to assign the reason why the com- 
lencement of this reign is fixed two or three years earlier, in the thirty> 
sventh year uf Joash, when his fitther must have been alhre, by supposing 
lat hia father had admitted him as an associate In the government, two 
r three years before his death. This solution is the more probable, as 
e find from the ease of Jehoshaptiat and his son 02 Kings viiL 16.) ttiat in 
lose days such a practiee was not uncommon.* The application of the 
lie above stated will also remove the apparent contradiction between 
Kings xxlv. 8. and 2Chron. xxxvi. 9. Jehoiachim being eight years old 
lien be was associated hi the government with his father, and eighteen 
ears old when he began to reign akme. The application of this rue will 
iconcile many other seeming eontnufictions In the books of Kings and 
hrontcles ; and will also clear up the difficulty respecting the fifteenth 
par of the emperor Tiberius mentioned in Luke ill. 1. which has exercised 
le in^nuity of many eminent phiiologers who have endeavoured to settle 
te chronology of the New Testament Now, we learn from the Roman 
rstorians thai the reisn of Tiberius had Iteo commencements : in thejlre^ 
hen he was admitted to a share in the empire (but without the title oi 
nperor), in August of the year 764 from the foundation of the city of 
nme, three years before the death of Augustus ; and the seeoiMl when he 
sgan to reign alone, after that emperor's decease. It is from the /irel of 
lese commencements that the JiftevUh jear mentioned by Saint Luke Is 

be computed ; who, as Tiberius did not assume the hnperial title during 
e life of Augustas, makes use of a word, which precisely marks the 
iture nf the power exercised by Tiberius, viz. in the fifteenth year t«s 

a AUboufh the observations above given are sufficient to solve the chro* 
>k>gical difficulty, it is proper to notice, that, instead of two hundred and 
re ueart, in Oen. xi. 32., the Samaritan Pentateuch reads one hundred 
md forty-Jive year; the adoption of which will remove the seeming eoU' 
adiction. According to the text (Gen. xi. 26.) Terah begat Abram when 
5 was seventy years old, and died in Haran (32.) when he waa 206. Abram 
'parted from Haran in hia seventy-fifth year (Oen. xii. 4.), and in Acts vii. 
it ia said that Terab died before Abram had departed from Haran. The 
;e of Terah, when Abram waa bom, added to his age when he left Haran, 
akes only one hundred and forty-five years. Hence it Is concluded tluu 
I error has crept into the text; and therefore De Dieu, snd Drs. Kenni- 
itt, Geddes, snd Boothroyd, and Prof. Stuart, adopt the reading of the 
unaritan text in preference to that of the Hebrew. 

• See « 3. Remark L p. 403. 

• Centuriam nunc dicimus (ut Idem Varro alt) dueentorttm jugerom 
odum : olim autem ab centum ja|eribaa voeabatur eonturia : sed mox 
iplicata nomen retinuit: sicuti tnbut dicte primum a partibns popoli 
i partita dhrisi, aam tamen nunc nraltii^catie pristinum nomen possldent. 
^lumella de Re Rust. lib. ▼. o. 1. torn, ii.jp. 199. ed. BIpont. BmestI, in hia 
idex LatinitcUit Ciceroniana, article Tribut, has adduced several almi- 
r instances. 

• ]n Pliny's tbna they wan ono hundred and eighty in number. Ep. lib. 

. ep. 33. w r- 

■ J«Dkln*s Reasonableness of Christianity, voL IL p. 167. 

• Dick's Bssay en th« InspiratloD of the fleilptiirta^ p. S99. 



iiyi/fvtmi ^f the adminittration of THberim Gesor. Cooaeqaently, thin 
fifteenth year began m August 778. And if John the Baptist entered on 
his ministry hi the spring foUowing, in the year of Rome 779, hi the 



year uf Tilierius, and after he had preached about twelve months, baptlisd 
Jesus in the spring of 780, then Jesus (who was most probably born In 
September or (ietober 749) would at his baptism be thirtj-three years cf 
a^e and some odd months, which perfectly agrees with what St Luke says 
ot his being at that time about thirty years oUL^ 

TV. Seeming chronological eontradictiont arite from thf 
tacred hittoriant adopting d^erent methodt of eompntatttm^ 
and attigning differing datet to the tame period* 

Thus^ In Gen. xv. 13. It Is announced to Abraham that his ** seed sbooM 
be a strsncer in a land that was not theirs, and should serve them, and that 
they should afilict them four hundred years." But in Exod. xii. 40^ 41. 
the sacred historian relates that "the sojourning of the children of Israel 
who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and thirty years. And it came to 
pass at the end of the /our hundred and thirty years, even the self'Sams 
day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out from the land 
of Egypt." Between ttiese two passages there is an apparent contradlo 
tion : tne truth is, that both are pcrfecUy consistent, the computation being 
made from two different dates. In Gen. xv. 13. the time is calculated from 
the promise made to Abraham of a son, or from the birth of Isaac; and in 
Exod. xit 40^ 41. tt Is reckoned from his departure from **Ur of the Chal- 
dees," his native country, in obedience to the command of Jehovah.* 

By the applicadon of tnis rule many commentators reconcile the diflbr* 
ence between Blark xv.25., who says the hour of Christ's crucifixion was 
the third, and John xix. 14. who says it was about the tixth hour, that ha 
was brought forth. Notwithstanding the authorities above adduced,* they 
observe that none of the ancient translators read the third hour Ui John : 
they thereforo soIto the difficulty (tmperfecQy it must be confessedX by 
considering the day as divided into four parts answering to the four watches 
of the night These coincided with the hours of three, six, nhie, and 
twelve, or, in our way of reckoning, nine, twelve, three, and six, which 
also suited the solemn times of sacrifice and prayer in the temple: In 
cases, they argue. In which the Jews did not think it of consequence to 
ascertain the time with great accuracy, they did not regard the intermedlato 
hours, bat only those more noted dhrisions which happened to coma 
nearest the time of the event spoken of. Adopting this method of reeon* 
ctliati<Mi, Dr. Campbell remarks, that Mark says it waa the third hour, froa 
which we have reason to conclude that the third hour was past. John 
says it waa odeitf the tisth hour, from which he thinks it probable that tlie 
sixth hour was not yet come. " On this supposition, though the evangelists 
may by a (kstidious reader be accused of want of precision in regard to 
dates, they will not by any judicious and candid critic be cbarced with 
fidsehood or misrepresentation. Who would accuse two modem historiana 
with contradicting each other, because in relating an event which had 
happened between ten and eleven in the forenoon, one had said it was 
past nine o'clock ; the other that it vras drawing towards noon t">* From 
the evidence before bun, we leave the reader to draw his own condurions 
aa to the reading which is preferably to be adopted. We apprehend that 
the weight of evidence will be found to praponderate hi fovour of the soltt- 
tion given in pp. 408, 404. tupra. 

y. The termt of time in computation are tometimet Meen 
indiisively, and at other timet ezclosively. 

Thus in Matt. xvii. 1. and Mark ix. 2. we road that t^fter six dsys Jeeue 
taketh Peter, Jamee, and John hit brother, and bringeth them up into an 
high nuiuntain apart. But in Luke Ix. 28. this is said to eome to pate about 
an eight days t^er ; which is perfectiy condstent with what the other 
evangelists write. For Matthew and Mark speak exclutivelu, rockontng 
thesix days between the time of our Saviours discourse (which they are 
relating) and his transfiguration ; but Luke includet the day on which he 
had that discourse, and the day of his transfiguration, and reckons them 
vrith the six hitermediate days. So hi John xx. 26. eight daya after are 
probably to be understood indorivelr ; it being most likely on that dar 
se'nnight on which Jesus Christ had oeforo sppeared to his disciples. It 
were unnecestery to subjoin additional examples of a mode of reckoning 
which obuins to this day in common speech, and in almost every writer, 
except those who professedly treat on chronology. 

This mode of computation is not confined to the evangelical historians. 
The rabbins also observe, that the very first day of a year may stand hi 
computation for that year ;» and this way of reckoning mistakes of years 
current for years complete, or vice verei, in the successions of so many 
kings, and in the transactions of afTairs for so k>ng a time, aa is narrated in 
the scriptnre^ may amount to a considerable number of years. For this 
roason Thucyaides says,^* that he computes the years of the Pelopponesian 
war, not by the magistratea who were annually chosen during that time, 
but by so many summers and winters; wheroas Poly bins, Joseph us, and 
Plutaroh, have been supposed to contradict themselves because they 
rockon sometimes by current snd sometimes by complete years. 

The preciiding, and ▼arious other ways by which dispntes 
in chronology may be occasioned, are a sufficient argument to 
us, that they do not imply that there were, originally, chro- 
nological mistakes in the books themselves. And if mistakes 
might arise in so many and such Tarious ways, without any 
error in the original writings; — ^if the same mfficulties occur 
upon so very nice and intricate a subject in any or all the 
books which are extant in the world; — and if it could by nc 

« Lardner's Credibility, part I. book IL chap. Ui. (Works, vol 1. pp 
339—362. 8vo.) Doddridge's family Expositor, voL i. sect. IS. note (6). 
Macknight's Harmony, vol. 1. Chronological DisaertaUons, No. Ill That 
the solution above given is correct, see Dr. A. Clarke's Chronological 
Table annexed to his Commentary on the Acts of the Apoetlea^ p. 11. 

* See p. 287. eupra, where it is shown that the proper reading of Esod. 
xii. 40. is, Now the eojouming of the children of Itrael and of their fathers. 




Ruperii's Sylloge Commentatlonum Theologicanim, vol. ii. pp> 266-274. 

• See pp. 403, 40A tupra. _^ 

•• Campbell on John xix. 14. vol. ii. pp. 67S; 67S. 3d edit ISOf. 

M LIgbtfoot's Ilarmony of the New Testament, f ix. 

>• Thueyddls HIatoria BolH Petopoanefltecl, Ufa. vl. c 90. lom. IS. p|^l 
986. edlL ttpoot. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, &c. OF PASSAGES 
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means be necessary, that books of divine authority should be 
•ither at first so penned as to be liable to no wrong inter- 
pretations, or be ever after preserved by miracle from all cor- 
ruption, it is great rashness to deny the divine authority of 
the Scriptures, on account of any difficulties that may occur 
in chronology. 



SECTION m. 

APPAREST CONTRADICTIONS BVTWEKN PROPHCOIKS AND TBXIR 

FULFILMENT. 

L " When both a prediction and the event foretold in it are 
recorded in Scripture, there it tometimea an appearance of 
dieagreement and inconaiotency betveen them, 

"Thigappeannce generally arisea from aome difficulty ia nnderatand- 
lag the true nieaniug of the prediction : it may be occasioned by any of 
thoae cauaea which produce the peculiar difficulties of the prophetic 
wrilinga ; and it is to be removed by the same means which serve for 
clearing theae difficulties. It may proceed from any sort of obscurity or 
ambiguity in the expressionj or from any uncertainty in the structure of a 
sentence.''^ 

Thus, there is a seeming difference in Matt xii. 40.« between oar Lord's 

Kediction of the time he was to be in the grave, and the time during which 
■ body was actually interred Now this difference is naturally and easily 
obviated by considering, that it was the custom of the Orientals to reckon 
tinsfpart of a day of twentv-four hours for a whole dav, and to say it was 
done after three or aeven aays, &c. if it were done on the third or seventli 
day from that last mentioned. Compare I Kings xx. 29. and Luke ii. 21. 
And, as the Hebrews had no word exactly answering to the Greek wx^n- 
fMptr to signify a natural day of twentyWour hours, they used night and 
day, or day and night, for it ; so that to say a thing happened after three 
daya and three night»t was the same as to say that it happened aJler three 
dpys, or on the tnird day. Comjoare Esther Iv. 16. with v. 1. Gen. vii. 4. 
12. 17. Exod. xxiv. 28. and DazL viii. 14. 

XL Apparent contradictions between propheciea and their 
aecompliohment oometimet proceedfrom the figurative language 
of the propheta ; vhich io taken, partly from the analogy 
between the world natural and an empire or kingdom cotui' 
dered at a world politic, and partly from aacred topict.* 

Hence it is that the prophets so frequenUy express what relates to the 
Christian dispensation and worship in terms borrowed from the Mosaic 
religion ; of which instances may be seen in Isa. ii. 2L 3. xix. 19. and Ivi. 7. 
Jar. iiL 17. Zech. viii. 22. and Mai. i. 11. For the religion of Moses being 
introductory to that of Jesus, and there being, consequently, a mutual 
dependency between the two religions, *'it is reasonable to suippose that, 
previous to such an important change of the economy, some intimations 
would be given of its approach. And yet, to have done this in a way, that 
would have led the Jewa to look with irreverence on a system under 
which not only themselves but their posterity were to live, would not have 
harmonized with our notions bf the divine wisdom. A method was there* 
fore to be invented ; which, while it kept the people sincerely attached to 
the law, would dispose them, when the time was come, for the receotion 
of a 6e//er covenant that was to be established on better promises. Now 
the spirit of prophecy, together with the language in which that prophecy 
was conveyed, fully accomplished both these purposes. By a contrivance 
onlv to be suggested by divine prescience, the same expressions, which 
In their primary and literal meaning were used to denote the fortunes and 
deliverances of the Jews, for the present consolation of that people, were 
■0 ordered, as in a secondary and figurative sense to adumbrate the suffer- 
ings and victories of the Messiah, for the future instruction of the church 
of^ChrisL Had no expedient of this sort been employed, we should have 
wanted one proof of the connection between the Mosaic and Christian reli- 
gions ; and, on the other hand, had the nature of the Meaaiah's kingdom 
oeea plainly described, the design of the national separation would nave 
been defeated. But, when spiritual blessings were promised under the 
Teil of temporal blessings, and in terms familiar to the carnal expectations 
of the Jews, a proper degree of respect for the old system waa preserved, 
at the same time that matters were gtadually ripening for the introduction 
of the new ; and the shadow of goodthings held forth obscurely in the law 
prepared them to look forward to that happier day, when the venr image 
ttself should be presented in full splendour, and distincUy defined by the 
Gospel. "4 

III. Apparent contradictions between the propheciea and 
their accompUahment ** may be occaaioned by a prediction re- 
lating only to one part of a complex character or event, and 
on that account aeeming to be inconaiatent with other parta of 
it; and the appearance will be removed by taking in auch 
pretHctiona aa relate to theae other parta, and considering 
them all in connection"* 

Such seeming differences occur in the predictions relative to the exalta- 
tion and glory of the Messiah, compared with the prophecies concerning 
his previous sofferings. On this subject the reader may compare pp. 
3B&-392. of the preaent volume. In pp. 461—466. infra, we have given a 
lable of the chief predictions relative to the Messiah. 

IV. Seeming differencea in the interpretation of propheciea 
aho proceed partly from the difficulty of fixing the predae 
time of their fulfilment, and partly from the variety of opinions 
adopted by expoaitoraj who, being diaaatiafied with the viewa 

1 Gerard's Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 431 
« Doddridge, Macknight, dec. on Matt xii. wl 

• Newton on Daniel, p. 16. edit 1733. 

« Biahop Halifax's Sermons on the ProphaeiM, Scnn. I 

• OeranTs Institutes, p. 4S6. 



taken by their predeceaaora, are each^Udtoua u &ris» Ky.. 
ward aome new interpretation of his oJm. 

These differences, however, are no more an objection ^cauista^^r, 
than they are against the truth of all history ; and we oay inth *ir <- 
priety conclude that things never came to pass, becaote htttcrji-. " . 
about the time when they were done, ss that they were aev er ^f ~ 
becauae learned men vary in their modes of explaiaing the ac(aB;<as*; . 
of such predictions. Eniositors may differ in the atceties of tin r -• . 
logical part, but in general circumatancea thej are agreed ; heac«. %■ ■ .• 
wUl conault them may be greatiy eoofirmed m the tmth of the pnip: - ■ 
upon this very consideratioQ— that there is less difference iotat er^, 
tion of the principal propheciea than there la in the commeDtt opa . < 
ancient profane histories : and that those who <fiffer in <Ktier vxitn : ' 
have the greater evidence for that in which they agree. Al^ioiK' 
may be a difficulty in calculating the precise time inteD soik pr'..; , 
were fulfilled, because it is disputed when the eoiripitf of ion ii lo t^i. , 
how some other circumstance la to be underacood^ yet aU iaierpR*enc 
expositors are agreed, concerning theae very pn^heciet, t)a:t^».:-. 
fulfilled For instance, in Gen. xlix. 10. it is certain that (he scepr- iq 
departed from Jadah, whether that prophecy is to be undented r;*^ 
tribe of Judah, or of the iewiah nation who were deDomuitted fr-o u 
tribe. Although the later Jewish writera deny its app1icaii<» ic t^e ee., 
of the Messiah, yet the elder writera invariabbf refer it to bJa; ^. , 
certain that the city and sanctuary are destroyed, and that the nrrai 
and oblation are entirely done away, though inteipreten do cs ip^t 
about the precise time and manner of the accompbahmcot of rtr^-x 
ticular. In a aimilar manner the prophecy of Daniel reapectn^tkrr'- 
weeks is equally plain, and its accompUahment in the deetni€tkJDc4>r. 
salcm ia certain; notwithstanding the differences of opinioD ia u^ ; 
the precipe epocha of time. Phon matter of fact shows thai tbeie &% 
rable predicttona are fulfilled; and the only difference is coactr^t 
sinffle circumstance. To doubt, therefore (as someof ogr madk^Mi 
styled philosophers do), of the fulfilment of propheciei, menir bm^ 
we do not certainly know the exact time when each pankoiiirui 
complished, though we certainly know that they nraat have \m. c 
been fulfilled, is as unreasonable^ as if a man shoukl qaetfido iitin. * 
history on account of the unceitaintiea which are to be foood ia dna ;i, 
The existence of Homer is not denied becauae it is ancensia vk '> 
lived; nor is the reality of the Trojan war the less cenaia betsir ■'. 
time of the capture of^Troy haa been varioualy determiDed. H* "^ ; 
baa been weU remarked, relates what has happened, and pn)pfe»:t ' >■ 
tella whi^ shall come to paaa; and an oncertainty in point ^Ivmy'tf-* 
affects the one than the other. We may be uncertain of tbe tiss^ t >r>t . 
by the prophet, and aa uncertain of the time mentioned by the .'»»<£ 
but when all other circumstances agree, there Is no reason v^jv t 
certainty, as to the single circumstance of time, i^oald be aleftd ski 
the credibility of either of them.a 

V. Some of the prophetic declarations are mt prtictim 

concerning things future, but simply commandt reSaafr tt 

things which were to be performed, or they art (^imc 

promises and threatemngs, not absolute predicHai; istki, 

if it subsequently appear that these were not txtcaiti nd 

non-performance cannot create any difficulty «r rv^vpaan 

between the supposed prophecy and its fulfilment. 

We may illnstrate this remark by reference to the ha obm^fi ^^*. 
Jewa on the destruction of Jerusalem by NebuchadttezBr;tW!L<^J 
the prophet Zeehartah (viii. 19.) in the name of Jeborah decii.'nr' 
be alooliahed, and converted into a joyoaa featival ; bat DotviL-'i": 
this declaration, we know that they continued afterward! to be ob^cr- 
Another instance may be seen in 2 Kings viii. 10. Disha'a ssjvfr E^ 
xael : to which we may add the seeming assertion, tint the iia ^m 
near, in Rom. xiii. 11, 12. 1 Cor. x. 11. IThesa. K. 1& Heb.ir 2 i^ 
v. 7, a 2 Pet iU. 12; 13. and 1 John Ii. 1& 

VI. Some of the pi^ophetic premises appear rt Aaw Jn 
made to individuals^ which, however, were not/ulfBedindn 

But between such propheciea and their fulfilment there ii do :«! '* 
cordauce ; because they were accompliahed in the foexjixjoi^''^' 
to whom the promlae was made. Thus, in Isaac's prophetic m^i 
Jacob, it was announced (Gen. xxvil. 29.) that he should be lod m > 
brethren. Now we know from the Sacred Writinn that tins txt<} ^ 
effect in the person of Jacob ; but it was fully verified in hia ^tset}. 



SECTION IV. 

^"^ APPABENT COKTRADICnONS IK DOCTBKE. 

These Arise fromTarious eanses; as contadictiossl?^ 
a mode of speaking which, to our apprehcnaions, is^* 
ficiently clear, — from the same term being used in oiaKe' 
senses in different textsy— from the same word being: w«b 
apparently contradictory senses, — ^from the difFereni d«p 
or the sacred writersr-from the different ages in vm^ 
varioQs sacred writers lived, and from the differeotdef«» 
of their knowled^ respecting the coming of the »f»siu 
and the religion to be institute by him. 

§ 1. Seeming Contradictions from aModeofSpeekin§,v!iek 
to our Apprehensions, is not sufficiently dear. 

It has been the practice of some writers to asfljjjf^r' 
apo6tles, Saint Paul in particular, have argned ^f^^ 
and inconclusively; this assertion, however, mis «_ 
ground of itself, when we consider the Yiolcntd»lfl«»» 

• JenklQ on tho BeiaoQabltneaa of the Chriftfu ^t^^ ^ ^ * 



:hap. Vn. Sect. IV. § 2.] OF SORIPTURB, ALLEGED TO BE CONTKADICTORT 
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J which writers of the school alladed to have resorted, in 
rder to disprove what is self-evident from the Bible— the 
ivinity ana atonement of the Messiah. At the same time it 
s not to be concealed, that apparent contradictions do som&- 
imes arise from a mode of speakingr whteh, to our apprehert' 
ions, does not seem sufficiently dear. For instance, salvation 
B in one passage ascribed to grace through faith, which we 
TB assured is not of ourselves, but is the gift of Ood; — not of 
wrks lest any man should boast ^Eph. ii. 8 — 10.) ; and m 
n other Abraham is said to he justified by faith without works 
Rom. iv. 3—6.) ; while in a third passage he is said to have 
een justified by works. (James ii. 21.) The apparent dif- 
3rence in these points of doctrine is occasioned by the fruits 
nd effects being put for the cause. A little attention to the 
rgument of the apostle removes all difficulty. Saint Paul's 
bject in the Epistle to the Romans was, to show, in opposi- 
ion to the objections of the Jews, that how much soever 
Lbraham excelled other men in righteousness during* the 
ourse of his life, he had no cause for glorying before God ; 
rho justified, accepted, and covenanted with him, not for 
bedience, but for faith in the divine promise. Abraham 
elieved God's word, and God accepted nis faith, dealt with 
im as righteous, and became his God ; in like manner as he 
ow conducts himself towards all who truly repent, and 
infeignedly believe his Gospel. Saint James, on the con- 
rary, having encouraged the Christian converts to bear with 
»atience the trials thej should meet with, and improve them 

the purposes of religion, presses upon them meekness and 
gentleness towards each other, as the test of their sincerity / and 
hows that/mM without love is of no avail. Thus the doctrine 
isserted by each apostle is proved to be consistent, and the 
eeming repugnancy disappears. For the removal of dif- 
iculties ansing from expressions not appearing sufficienUy 
tlear, the following observatio^fB will be tound useful. 

I. A passage rohich is ambiguous, or 'which contains any 
musual expression, must be interpreted agreeably to vhat is 
•evealed more clearly and accurately in other parts of the 
Scriptures, 

Nameroas instaneea might be adduced in flluatradon of this remftrk, In 
rhicb bodily ports and paasiona are ascribed to God : which unusual modes 
f expression are to be ejcplained in conformity with such other passages 
s remove (he appearance of contradiction. Another example we have in 
.ulce ziv. 13, 14. When thou makest aftaat^ tail the poor, the maimed^ the 
inu, the blind, and thou ehalt be Nessed;/or they cannot recompense 
hte ; for thou theUt be reeompented at the reourrectton of thejuot. From 
lis passage, some ha?e infeired that the resurrection of the just on/y is 
iteoded, and, consequently, that the wicked shall certainly perish. There 
I, it is true, something unusual in this expression : but tlie doctrine of the 
esurrcction of all manlund from the dead, which is so explicitly revealed 

1 other parts of Scripture, being laid down and acknowledged, we rea* 
lily perceive that our Saviour was speaking, in the panace under conside* 
ation, of acts of kindness done purely for the love of God, and on the 
ecompense which He would bestow on them. But of the universal resur> 
ection no notice is taken, nor is it denied that the wicked will receive their 
eward. 

n. A passage, in rohich a doctrine is slightly treated, must 
e explained by one where the subject is more largely discuss^ 
d : and nne single passage is not to be explained in contra- 
Uction to many others, but consistently -with them. 

For instance, Jesus Christ in one place says, that he judges no man ; in 
Dother, that be wiU judge all men : in one passage that he is not come to 
ud^e the world : in another, that he is come for judgment. These seem- 
ig mconsistencies occur in the Gospel of Saint John ; it becomes neces* 
ary, therefore, to find out some other passage that will reconcile them, 
'hus, in Joba xii. 47. he says, leame not tojtutge the world; and in ch. ix. 
9. he says, f^n- Judgment lam come into this teorld. In the latter passage 
e adds the cause of bis thus coming,— namely, that they whose bhndnesa 
roceeded from mere ignorance should be taught to see : while they who 
aw onJv through pride and prejudice should be left in their wilful blind- 
eas. Hence it appears, that our Loid was not speaking of the last judg- 
lent, from which we call God the judge of the living and of the dead ; but 
Ml the tenor of his discourse was, to enable his bearers themselves to 
etermine whether they were ignorant or not ; for in the same chapter 
ir-erse 16.) it ia said that Jesus spoke these words to the Pharisees, who 
rould not perceive their own ignorance, nor judge themselves. In the 
ther passages (John xii. 47.) we read, I came not to Judge (rather to eon- 
'emn) the world, but to save the worId,>-«ot to make tts innabitants wretch- 
d, but to make them happy for Ume and eternity, if they will be so wise as 
3 listen to the proposals which I offer. Here the word save is plainly 
pposed to condemn : and tliat this is the proper roeanmg of the passsge 
I evident from comparing chaptei iii. verses 15—19. 

The latter part of this rule the following passage will exemplify. In 
\tn. xvii. 10—14. the observance of circumciaon is commanded ; in Acts 
:v. the observance of that rite is affirmed not to be necessary. These 
•ropositions are apparently contradictory ; Jesus Christ biuiself has de- 
ennined them, Mau. xi. la AU the prophets^ and the law, until John, 
\Tophesied: intimating, as the context implies, that the observances of the 
aw would thereafter cease. 

III. Betvteen a general assertion in one text, and a restrict 
iim of it, or an exception to it, in another text, there is an 
ippearance of contradiction jsfdch is sometimes removed by 
txplaining the former with the proper limitations,^ 
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Beveiml general expreaslons. In ail )angnice% not only admit oi, but als» 
require a limitation ; without which the true sense and meaning of many 
passsges will not be understood. And, as the eastern nations indulged 
themselves most freely in the use of strong and figurative expressions, the 
Scriptures require more limhalions, perhapa, than any other book ; as it 
respects the New Testament, Saint Paul mentions principles on which W0 
mapr build our limitations : I speak after the manner qfmen. (Rom. vi. Igk) 
It IS manifest thai he is excepted. (1 Cor. xv. 27.) 

Thus, in Mark x. 11, 12. and in Luke xvi. la divorce is absolutely forbid- 
den : but in Matt v. 32. and zlx. 9. it Is allowed for adultery only. Yet In 
1 Cor. vii. IS. It seems to be aUowed, though the apostle does not authorize 
a second marriage. 

The precept. Except loe become as Utile children, we sheU not enter into 
the kingdom of heaten (Matt, xviii. 3.), cannot mean ihi^ we are not to 
speak disthietjV, or to walk steadily : but obviously refers to the docility, 
and freedom from ambition and worldly thoughts, which characterize 
children. 

The observations offered hi pp. 371, 372. supra, on the figures of speech, 
termed synecdoche, and hyperbole, may be applied in Uluatratlon of tbs 
preceding remark. 



§ 2. Apparent ContratUctions from the same Terms being used 
in different and even contradictory Senses. 

I. Sometimes an apparent contradiction, in point of doctrine, 
arises from the same words being used in different senses, in 
different texts. 

In this case the seeming repugnancy is to be remoTed by r»- 
■tricting the lenn properly in each text. 

Thus, in some passsges of the New Testament, we read that the kingdom 
of Christ is eternal: but in 1 Cor. xv. 24. it is said to have an end: in the 
latter passage, the kingdom qf Christ mesns his mediatorial kingdom, which 
includes all the disniays of his grace in saving sinner^and all hla spiritual 
influence in governing the church visible on earth. By the eternal king- 
dom of Christ is intended the future state of eternal blessedness, which is 
so beautifully described as an inheritance, incorruptible, und^/Ued, ana 
thatfadeth not away, reserved in heaven, dec. (1 Pet. i. 4, B.) 

In like manner. It is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. ix. 27.X that 
is, a temporal death : vet if any man keep Christ's sayings he shall never 
see death (John viii. 61.), that is, eternal death. Hatred of others is very 
sinful and odioua (TiL iii. 3.), and yet to haU our nearest relations, that is, 
to love them less than we love Christ, is a duty. (Luke xiv. 26. compared 
with Matt X. 37.) John the Baptist was not Elfas (John i. 21.), that is, no: 
the prophet who lived under Ahab ; but he was the Elias predicted by 
Malachi (MaL iv. 5, 6.), tliat is, one in the spirit and power of the ancient 
Elijah. (Matt xi. 11, 12. 14. Mark ix. 11—13. Luke i. 17.) 

So we cannot stand before God In the righteousness of our own persona 
(Psal. cxliiL 2.), but we may appeal to him for the righteousness of our 
cause, in matters of difference between ourselves and othera. (PsaL xviii 
20. xzxv. 27.) 

n. Apparent con^adictions, in points of doctrine, sometimes 
arise from the same word being used not only in different bui 
also in contradictory senses. 

Thus in Joshua, xxiii. 6. the same Hebrew verb en* (tobosh), whielb 

usually signifies to inherit or possess, also means to dispossess or disin- 
herit: He shall expel them (from their inheritance) /rom before you, and 
ye shail possess their land, succeed to their inheritance. In like manner, 
the word sin also denotes a sin-f^ering in Gen. iv. 7. 2 Cor. v. 21. and lo 

many other passages of Scripture. The Hebrew verb "na (borok), tc 
bless, has been supposed also to mean curse ; and, contrary to the au- 
thority of ancient verrions, the lexicons (as the late eminently learned Mr. 
Parkhurst has proved) have flven it the sense of cursing in the six follow- 
ing passages; 1 Kings xxi. 10. 13. Job i. 5. 11. and especially Job U. 5. 9, 
The rendering of which last passage, he observes^ should be thus:— 

Then said his wife unto him, 

Dost thou yet retain thine integrity, 

Blessing the Aleim iOod) and dying, or even onto death 1* 

The Greek language presents numerous similar examples of the same 
words having different senses. Thus £<{»xev, in its primitive acceptation, 
bears ajgood sense, and simply means any representation or likeness of a 
thing; hut it also most frequentlv denotes, in the New Testament, an 
image to which religious worship is given, whether It be Intended of the 
true God, as in Acts vii. 41., or of a ftUse deity, aa in Acts xv. 20. 1 Cor. xiL 
2. and Rev. ix. 20. So nf^iip>'«(, wnich simply means curious, and its de- 
rivative sripiipys^e^ai, are used in a worse sense, and denote impertinent 
curiosity in other persons* affairs, as in ITIm. v. 13. and 2Thess. iii. U. 
So trxiovixTitv, which primarily signifies to have more than another, alao 
means to have more than one ought to possess, to defraud and ^reumvent. 
See 2 Cor. viL 2. xii. 17, 18. and IThess. iv. 6. (which last text denotes to 
defraud and injure by adultery, as numerous commentators, ancient and 
modem, have already observed). And #tf£vaiv, which (like the Hebrew 
verb *OV, Gen. xliii. 34.)« hi Its good sense denotes merely todn'fiA/rec/y 
and to cheerfulness, but not to intoxication (as In John il 10.), is often 
taken In an Hi sense, and means to be drunken. Compare Matt zxlv. 49* 
Acts il. 15. and 1 Thess. v. 7. with Rev. xvli. 2. 6.« 

• Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, p. 84. Gth edition. Dr. Mason Goo4 In 
his version of the book of Job, has adopted Mr. P.'s rendering and con- 
finned its propriety by various examples; see particidarly nIs nocesi 
pp. 6—9. 

• They drank and were merry (tttenlly drank lar^ayy with hhn: 

« The Latin language presents us with many examples of the miim 
words which have different meanings. It will sufllce to speeilV two or 
three. Saeer, It Is well known, sicnifies not only tiuU whleii is holy, but 
also that which is most cursed and detestable. Thns, we have in virgit 
(iEn. ill. 67.) the well known words auri saera fames. In onr old Eng Itsli 
common law writers, viUanue (villain) denotes a rustic of servile concfition, 
but the English word Is now exelusivelir a term of Inlamy. So, mio o i , th« 
mass, was at first an hinoeent won^ slgnifflng merely the service of the 
church : but k has long since degenerated Into a widely different meaalaii 
■nd Is given jxehialvdy to the worship ot the church of Rome. 
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S 3. Jippartm e^ntradictitu, in poinu »/ thetrmef aiinng 
from the dijfereni detignt •/ the wcred wriUrt. 

A kind of repugnancy eemetimet arieee from the different 

deHffno which the tacred writero had in view / and thio can 

only be removed by interpreting ^^^ paooage agreeably to the 

writer*9 deoign* 

It it obviouB that the nme person may express himself in Tarfoas ways 
coooemiog ooe and the same thing, and In tliis case regard must be had 
to his intention. In Saint Paul's Epistles, for instance, we find the apostle 
Irequeadjr arsulngi but more or leas severely, with those who rigorously 
urged a oompliaace with the Blosaic ritea and ceremonies ; in some pas* 
■ages he expresses himself more gently towards his opponents ; in others, 
with greater aeverity, calling the opinions thus asserted iCsclrtne* ofdevile, 
and profeme and otd wivea~ fabUt. (1 Tim. It. 1. 7.) To understsnd these 
passages aright, then, it is necessary that we distinguish the threefold de- 
sign of the apoatlo, according to the tliree different classes of advocates 
for the observance of tiie Mosaic ritual i. Ag^nst those who maintained 
the rites prescribed by Moses from ieeoi«es0 of mindt and could not per- 
suade themselves that these ougtit to be abandoned, the apostle argues 
with great lenity ; compare Rom. xiv. throughout. 2. There were others, 
however, who, while they contended for and urged the external obser- 
tance of^the Mosaic law, expressed the utmost contempt for the Chriatian 
religion, wliich they either affirmed not to be true, or to be insufficient 
unless the observance of the law of Moses were superadded. Against this 
alass of opponents. Saint Paul argues with much more severity, denying 
altogether the necessity of such observance ; compare the l^iatle to the 
Galatians. 3. There was another class of persons, who, to the external 
observance of the Moaaic ritual, joined certain philosophical notions bor* 
rawed from the Alexandrian achool of philosophers, and which were re- 
ceived among the Therapeata. Accoraing to these, the highest wisdom 
consisted in a state of celibacy, mortification, and abstinence ftom animal 
food ; against these crude opinions the apostle argues vehementJv, term- 
ing them proftne and old wives* &bles, and diabolical, that Is. the most 
pestilent doctrines. The perusal of Philo's treatiae on the Therapeutn 
will show what pretensions that sect made to wisdom and piet^, which 
conaisted in mortification and abstinence, and with what sovereign con- 
tempt they regarded all other persons. To this class of Saint Paul's 
antagonism are to be referred I Tim. Iv. throughout, and also CoL IL 
Terse 8. to the end. 

On the best mode of sfcertaiiiing the design of any book or 
passage in the Sacred Writings, see pp. 339, 340. eupra* 



S 4. Apparent contradictiono, anting from the d^erent ageo 
in which the Sacred fVritert lived, and the different degreeo 
of knowledge which they pottetted, 

I. Then ii another daM of doctrinal points, in which a spe- 
cies of repagnancy is produced by the different ageo in which 
the oacred writert lived. 

All expositors of the Scriptures sre sgreed in the summery of religious 
truths revealed in them, ana that, from the book of Genesis to the Revela- 
tion of Saint Jolm, this doctrine is constantly and unanimously delivered, 
viz. that there is one infinitely wise, cracloas, just, and eternal Ood ; and 
that our salvation is of God throogh tne atonement of the Messiah, Ac Ac. 
But this doctrine is variously expressed, according as the ages, in which 
the writers lived, were more or less remote from the time when the Bon 
of God was manifested in the fiesh. Further, in the Old Testsment, there 
are many very severe precepts relative to revenging of injuries on enemies, 
as weU as many imprecations sgainst the foes of David: no such precepts 
are to be found in the New Testament. Again, the law of revenge and 
retaliation, in the Mosaic system, Is extremely severe, requiring eye for 
eye, hand for hsnd. tooth for tooth, dec. Wiiely different from Uiis is the 
i^irit of the Christian doctrine. 

IL An apparent contradictioa likewise is caused by the dif 
ferent degreeo of knowledge potoeooed by the oacred xoritero 
lelatiTe to the happiness to be procured for man by Jesus Christ. 

In the Old Testament this happiness is almost constantly described as 
being external: but in the New Testament all external considenaions are 
dismissed, and it is affirmed to be amritual or intemtU. Hence also it hap- 
peniL that although the ssme worsnip of the same Jehovah is treated of tn 
the booiu of the Old and New Testament, external worship is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, insisted upon in the former, but intemsl in the ha- 
ter ; in the Old Testament it is the ajririt of bondage, but in the New it is the 
opirit of adoption. In this grsdnal revelation ofthe divine will we aee the 
wisdom and goodness of God ; wlio craciously proportioned it to the capa- 
cities of men, and the disposition of their minas, to receive those intima* 
tions which he was pleased to communicate. And, as the sacred writers 
accommodated themselves to the imperfect or more improved degrees of 
knowledge which existed at the timea they wrote, so it appears that they 
adapted their precepts to the religious, civil, and domestic or private cus- 
toms of their countrymen. Hence it happens, thst though religion in itself 
was always one and the ssme thtaig, yet the matmer in which it was made 
known acqaired some tinge,— 

. I. Front reUginu atotomo : for as all the more ancient peopie vrere 
accustomed to worship their own gods, sgreeably to their own pecuUar 
ritea, so the Jews after their manner worshipped the only true God. 

2. CivU euotomo also imparted some degree of pecuHarity to religion. 
For while one nation was separated from hitereourse with others by its own 
eoslonis, many thinga were spoken of God, as a national deity, more pecu- 
Haily anproprfated to that nation : but if that aeparatlon be removed, Jeho- 
vah is described ss the common parent of all mankind. 

3. Lastly, fa the domeolie or nrivate ittaiituteo contained In the Mosaic 
law, there sre msny things derived from the manners and customs of their 
Ibrelathers ; this fact haa been shown by Professor Mlchaelis, fai his elabo- 
rate *' Commentaries on the Law of Moses." In like manner the apostles 
adapted their histnictions to the pecuUar customs that obtained in different 
oountries in their own age. How diflferently do they express themselves 
towards Jews and Heathens I Not only do they attend to religious, civil, 
and domestic or private manners and cnsloins^ nut. In proportion as these 
underwsnt grsdnal ohaages, they explain many things more eoplonsly, ss 
wsi as BMre dearty, refecting tbe vsil of typsa^ and dssptotaf those eera- 



monies in wbleb the Jewlsb aslioa forawily dslghiBd. As mamt m 
sideration of these circumstances will cooiribcis to dtKxvf^-Z 
rent contradictions, as well ss to solve very msny of the objccuw &»£■ 
by infidels agdnst the Sacred Writings. Xet tisus sad Memibtierfr 
rately distinguished, and perfect harmony will be fooad to nWnii 
diflbrent books of Scripcnre. 



SECTION V. 

flCKBONO OOirnuniCTIOKB TO MOULRT. 

NoTWiTHSTAirDiM o it IB generally admitted thit tbe |{q 
Scriptures brea^e a spirit of the purest and most Mmti 
benerolent morality ; yet there are some passages whid hm 
been represented as giving countenance to unmonlitrti^ 
cruelty. But these, when duly examined, wDl be foood » 
fectly in unison with the purest principles of monlitj. ^ 
wide difference which subsists between andeot and mcds: 
manners, if fairly amndertd^ would alone be a saffideBt r:^ 
to tiie indecencies which are asserted to exist in the Bilij. 

Further, the characters and conduct of men, whom we U 
in all other respects commended in the SeriptDia, areusoa 
respects faulty ; but these are, in such instances, bjoo jum 
proposcxi for our imitation, and, consequently, give do sat 
tion whatever to immorality : for sereral of these ^u « 
either expressly condemned, or are briefly related or meDSoai 
as matter of fact, without anj intimation that thej neefiK 
to be comipended or imitated. The sacred wTitere,k<nrvi?, 
are only answerable for facts, not for the monli^ofactixi. 
It is true that the Jewish history is stained with blood u 
cruelty ; but so is the history of all other natioos (vka 
chromclers, annalists, or other historians are notceoflond^ 
their bare narration of the crimes of the individuals or n- 
tions), and without the additional circumstaooe of hs.^ 
relieved by such histories of true pietf and TiitDeasiboc:: 
in the Scnptures. But it is worthy of remaric, that tbe ssa 
character m the Jewish nation was oy no means so mkm, 
bad as the modem antagonists of diyme reTelatJoopniQ^ 
In some ages, their morals were much pura, and ttar fisr 
more fervent, than at others. Such was the geiMittci vidi 
first entered Canaan with Joshua, and such also tt goov 
tions that lived during the reiens of their most piouaaoiicbs. 
It is, moreover, to bo considered, that the men xmtm. of 
any action, such as we find in the Old and NewTestaati, 
implies neither the approbation nor the censors of it, IxLixlf 
declares that such a thing was done, and in soch a SRiaa; 
and the not concealing of these shows the susplichj od 
impartiality of the sacr^ writers, who spare no penoa vta* 
soever, not even when they themselves are eooeemd^- 
thoug^ tihe thing related should redound to dieir diag»er- 
as in the case or Noah^s drunkenness (Gen. ix. SlOti^^i 
deceiving of Isaac (Gen. xxvii.),> Peter*8 denial of Oust 




> From this circumstance Ood has been represented by lafidcAUJi 
ttaguishing his (avonrite Jacob, by a system of frond aad Uti: bst> 
following considersttons, by the late Hsbop Home, msy ss«t si n »> 
right Judiment of this mstter. ^^^^ 

" IsL The proposition of decefrlnc Issac originated not wrdi Jieob is 
with Rebecca. Jacob remonstrated against it, as likely to bnng a en 
upon him, rather than a blessing ; nor would consent to perfonn bapr. 
till she engsged to take all the bUme on herself-' On me be tb; cancir 
son; only obey my toicc.* ^ ^ r^. m ^ 

2dly . nom this speech,snd fitom the eameelneas snd soficitnae dscswt 
by Rebecca, it may not unfairly be prssumed, that she bad mm ipeai 
reason for what ahe did : that Issse was about to take a wnof <^ -* 
concern of great moment, which ought to be preTented, and eouJo be p 
vented by no other means. ... . u- 

3dly . The rectitude of Rebecca's Judgment seema evidently to bre b« 
recognised snd allowed by Issac, at the coDduaiott of the saner h 
though he had blessed Jacob, tatending to bless Esso, yet, u if tw.» 
ing himself he confirmed and ratified that blessing in the strongcMKic 
•Yea, and he shaU be blessed* mVL fiuther-at sendinc lum nn?." 
sfsin repeated the benediction, in the most solemn snd sflecdDf iim8»|v 
<Ood give thee the blessing of Abraham I' It is hard to assign uy ober m 
son why. if so disposed, upon discovering the ft«ud, be nii|tat not im r 
versed the proceeding. Nay, by the kind meeting of the broftai «: 
waids, one should be mcHned to suppose, thst Esau himsetf sciiumcki 
length in the propriety of what had been done. ^, .^ ■„ 

ithly. If such were the case, Isaac was only deceived Into ^»5;, 
and what himself scknowledigcd m be so in the cooclu^ ^*^ 
was like thoee often practised by phyaiciatts for the beoeb ofwr 
patienu ; and casuisu must decide upon ft fai the same msansr. p«^^ 
of Jscob is ceilalnly alleviated, ifnot entirely taken off> b/*^ ^ 
stance of Rebecca pledging herself to bear the blame; m the c«o<Wfi 
Rebecca aeems justified by that of Issac ratMying snd taiAn^J^ 
the blessing origiaaUy intended for Esau. Upon the «1><'^iJLt!^^ 
any oflbnce, it was one thst might be forgiven ; snd if Oed, MCwnnnm 
eonHnued to bless Jacob, he m foiglve it, snd had rsssoos Sri»«^ 
Bp. Hone's Woifca^ vol ^. pp. 177, 47& 
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OF SCfilFTURB, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICJTORy. 
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The following are the prineiptl panages whkh the recent 
advocates of iniideUty have charged with being contrBdictions to 
morality; with how little pretext, the reader will be enabled to 
judge, by the candid examination and consideration of the re- 
mainder of thia section. 

1. Goitt command fe Abraham^ to taerifice Aaae (Gen. 

xxii.)i hoi been repretented at a command to commit murder in 

itt mo9t horrid form, and contequentlif, at inconaittent vith the 

\oUnei8 of Ood to give. 

But this command may be satia&ctorily viodicated, either by reasrdDg 
t as a symbolical actioD,* or (without this consideration) by resolving it 
Dto tlie divine sovereignty over the lives of bis creatures. For, the 
Supreme Lord and Giver of Life has a right to talce it away, and to com- 
mand it U) be talcen sway, whenever and in whatsoever manner he pieaSes. 
To offer a human victim to him, without ius express warrant, would be to 
commit murder : but to do so by his command would be an act of obedi- 
ence. As the Almighty has a right to command, so his perfections lead us 
to infer tlial he will command nothing but what is worthy of himself. The 
design of God, however, vras to firofoe Abraham, in order that his faith, love, 
and obedience might be manifest, and kot, in &ct, that he should oflSsr up 
Isaac. 

2. Jacob'o votj (Gen. xxriii. 20 — ^22.) is aooerted to be quite 

conditional, and ao implying that if hit Ood vould clothe and 

feed him, he would terve him. 

This representation is not more unjust, than the manner in which it Is 
stated Is indecent. In order that this matter may be regarded in its pro- 
per light, It must be considered, that, immediately before the account 
which is given us of Jacob's vow, we are informed of a vision which be 
bad when setting out on his journey to Padan-Aram, when God renewed 
ro him the promises made to Abraham concerning tiie giving of the land 
of Canaan to his posterity, and that in his seed all nations of the earth 
should ho blessed : at the same time assuring him. that ho would be with 
him in all places whither he should go, snd would bring him sgaln into that 
land. (12—13.) In conssauence of this vision, Jacob made nis vow the 
next morning ; the design of which was, to express the sense he bad of 
the divine gcMdoess, and his confidence in God's gracious protection, and 
to declare bis solemn resolution, that if God would be with him and keep 
him in his way, and would give him breetd to eat and raiment to put on 
(which shows the moderalion of his desires), so that he should come again to 
his father's house in peace, he would after his return make an open and pub- 
lic aclinowledgment of his gratitude and devotion to the Lord as his God ; 
would set apart that place, where God had appeared to him, to his worship : 
and would devote to His service the tenth or all the substance which God 
should give hiok Now such a conduct as this, instead of being impiouslv 
nterested and craving (as some opposers of revelation have asserted), wiU 
ippear to every one, who judges can(^d1y and impartially, a great argument 
>f the simplicity and soodness of Jacob's heart and of a pious sod well* 
lisposed mind : though undoubtedly it appears absurd to those who sfilrm 
-what however they cannot prove— that the Almighty does not concern 
limself with individusls of the human race. 

3. The objection, that God*» commanding of the laraelites 
[Exod. iiL 22. xiL 36.) to borrow from the Egyptiane what 
"hey never intended to restore, io not only an act of injuotice, 
\ut favours theft, is obviated by rendering the Hebrew yerb ^yw 
[sHAaL), aoked or demanded, agreeably to its proper and literal 
neaning,^ which ia given to it in all the ancient versions, as well 
IS in every modem translation, our own excepted, 

4. The hardening of JPharaoh'o heart (Exod. It. 21. ix. 16.) 
ias been a fruitful source of malignant cavil with the adver^ 
varies of the Bible ; some of whom have not hesitated to affirm 
hat this single chapter is sufficient to destroy the authenticity 
f the entire Scriptures, while others, more decently and spe» 
Honsly, assert thai a just Ood could not punish the Egyptian 
nonarchfor a hardness of heart of which he himself was evi' 
iently the cause. This is the objection in all its force. Let us 
low see how little foundation there is for it 

*' When we meet with an assertion apparently contrary to all the truth 
nd equity in the world, it is but common justice to anv writer, human or 
ivine, to suppose, that we mistake his meaning, and that the expression 
mpioyed to convey it is capable of an interpretation different from tha^ 
''hich may at first present itself. We cannot, for a moment, imagine that 
od secretly influences a man's will, or suggests sny wicked stubborn 
ssokitioQ to his mind, and then punishes him for it. We are, therefoie,i 
t consider, by what other means, not incotnpadble with his nature and> 
tributes, he msy be said, in a certain sense, and without impropriety,- to 
Bxdeii a man's heart. There are many wave by which we may conceive 
lis effect to be wrought, without running Into the absurdity and impiety 
i>ove mentioned. The heart may be hardened bv those very respites, 
ilracles, and mercies, intended to soften it ; for if thev do nor soften it 
ley will harden it.— God is sometimes said to do that which he permits to 
e done hv others, in the way of judgment and punishment : as when his 
»opIe rejected his own tigtiteous laws, he is said to have ' given them' 
le idolatrous ones of their heathen neighbours, 'statutes that Were not 
>od.'— The heart may be hardened by his withdrawing that grace it has long 
(siated : men may be given up to a reprobate mind; as they teould not 
^e when they possessed the faculty of sight, the use of that fitcnlty msy 
: taken flrom them, and they may be abandoned to blindness. But all this 

judicial, and supposes previous voluntary wickedness, which it is de* 
gned to punish."" 

Further, no person who eandtdty peruses the history of the transactions 
ith Pharaoh, can deny that what the Almighty did to Pharaoh and the 
uplians hafl a tendency to soften rather than to harden his heart ; espe- 



> This is Bp. Warburton's mode of solving the difficulty. 

• It Is the very word used In Psal. li. 8. Skv (shaol). Ask of mo, and I 
at give thee the heathen for thine inheritanee, and the uttormoot parts 
' this earthfor thff possession. _ _ __ 

• Bp. Home's Letters on Inffdelity Lett. xiv. (Work% voL vl. p. 461) 4 Age of Infidelity, in answer to the Age of Beason, p. 68. 



elaUy as it was not until after be had sees (ne miraeles^ vhI after the. 
^agues had ceased, that he hardened bimse if snd would not suffer the 
uraelites to depart llie threatened plagues were suspended on a condi* 
tion with which he refused to compiv, and then only were they Inflicted. 
It is, moreover, well known that Hebrew verbs in the Biphil conjugation 
signify to permit or to «t{2fer to be done, as well as to cause to be done ; 
hence noihini^ nooro is meant, than to leave a man to the bent and 
tendency of his own disposition. Thus Pharaoh was left, and he is said 
to liave made his own heart stubborn against God. Hi sinned vet more 
and hardened his heart. The proper rendering, therefore, of Exod. iv. 
•21. is—/ will permit his heart to be so hardened that he will not let the 
people ro. So in Exod. ix. 12. it ought to be translated, Yef the Loa» 
a^fferei the heart of Pharaoh to be so hardened^ that he hearkened not 
to them. And a more literal rendering of Exod. ix. 15^ 16. would remove 
the disereciancy which seems at present to esAsi in our common vsr* 
slon, which runs thus :^For now I wiU stretch out my hand and emUo 
thee with pestilence : and thou shalt be cut qffrom the earth. And in very 
deed for this cause have I raieed thee up^fir to show in thee my power : 
and that my name may be declared throughout all the earth. In Uie origl* 
nal Hebrew, the verbs are In the past tense, and not In the future, as our 
authorbsed version improperly expresses them, by which means an appa« 
rent contradiction is produced : f6r neither Pharaoh nor his people were 
smitten with pestilence, nor was he by any kind of mortality cut off from 
the earth. The first* born, it Is true, were sisin by a destroying sngel, and 
Pharaoh himself was drowned in the Red Sea : but there is no reference 
whatever to these judgments in the two verses in question. If the words 
be translated as they ought in the subjunctive mood, or in the past Instead 
of theyii/tire, this seeming contradictwn to fiiicts, as well as ail ambiguity, 

will be avoided : For If now I had stsbtchbo otTT ^Tvhv (sBaLacon had 
eent forth) my hand, and had smitten thee and thy people with the pestir 
lence, thou shoulokst bavb bxbm cut qffrom the earth. But truly on 
this very account have I caused thee to stTBSjsT, that I might cause thee to 
see my power : and that my hamm might be declared throughout all the 
earth, or in all this land."* 

Thus God gave this impious king to know that It wss in consequence of 
his especial providence, that both he and his people had not been already 
destroyed by means of the past plagues : but that God had preserved him 
for this very purpose, that be might have a further opportunity of showing 
Pharaoh His power in the remaining plagues, and of (nanifesting that He, 
Jehovah, was the only true God, for the full conviction of the Hebrews and 
Egvptians.* 

Lastly, our authorized translation of Exod. vli. 13. (and he (that is, God) 
hardened Pharat^'s heart) Is Incorrect. It ought to have been, ass tbm 
HSART or Phahaoh WAS RARDBSBJ), ss the original is rendered by all the 
ancient versions, without exception, snd by the most judicious modem 
translations. The same phrase is correctly traasIateU m our authorized 
version, in Exod. vii. 22. viii. 19. snd ix. 7. ^ 

The objections, therefore, which the opponents of the Bible 
have raised against it from the passages we have been consider* 
Ing, are thus proved to be utterly destitute of foundation. 

5. Again, visiting the sins of the fathers upon their children 
(Exod. XX. 5.) has been charged as injustice. 

But this objection disappears, the moment we are convinced that the 
revirard and punishment here intended, are confined to the outward cir> 
eumstaoces of prosperity and distreis in the present life ; beesuse if (as 
vrss the case) such a sanction were necessary in the particular system by 
which God thought fit to covem the Jewish people. It in evident, thst any 
Inequality as to individusls, would be certainly and easily remedied in a 
future lire (as in the particular Instances recorded in Num. xvl. 27—^. 
and Josh. vIL 21, 25.) ; so that each should receive his finsl reward exactly 
according to his true appearance in the sight of God, and " thus the Judge 
of all the earth do right" It is only when children copy and Improve on 
the crimes of their vricked parents, that they draw down upon their heads 
redoubled vengeance : so that the innocent never suffer for the guilty, 
except in such temporal calainldes as necessarily result from their parent'i 
crimes. As, when the profligacy of one generation involves the next in 
poverty, or the like. On the contrary, so benevolent is the Ood of Israel, 
that the eminent piety of one man Is sometimes rewarded with blessings 
on thousands of nis descendants. This was the case with Abraham and 
his descendants. Yet this is the God whom deists represent as cruel and 
vincfictive.s 

6. The extirpation of the Canaanites by the Jews, according 

to the divine command, is urged as an act of the greatest crueltf 

and injustice; but this objection falls to the ground when it is 

considbred^ 

First, That the Canaanites were unquestionably a most depraved and 
idolatrous race ; aiMi to have suffered tnem to remain and coalesce with 
the Israelites, would have been to sanction idolstry by encouraging their 
union with idolatrous nations. It must be admitted that God has a right te 
punish vricked nations by the hifliction of judgments, such ss pestilence 
or Amine, or by employing the sword of enemies ; because we see thai 
he actually does so m the course of his Providence ; snd we cannot see 
what essential difference there Is between this and his giving a command 
to the Israelites to destroy the wicked Csnssnites ; for It is a notorious 
fact, that theae latter were an abominably wicked people. " It is needless 
to enter into any proof of the depraved stato of their morals ; they were a 
vricked people In the time of Abraham ; and even then were devoted to 

« Ainsworth, Hoobigant, Dathe, Schott and Winzer on Exod. ix. 15^ 16L 
It is worthy of remark that the Septusgint Greek version of the Pentateueh 
(which confessedly is the best executed part of all that versionX renders 
these tiro verses subjunctively, and Is followed in this respect by Dr. 
Boolhroyd, who thus translates them : — Yea now goulo / stretch out mp 
hand and smite thee and thy people with pestilence : so that thou SBOVLDBsr 
be cut off from the earth. And in very deed for this purpose have I pre- 
served thee, fSept. ifixi* ravreti it%x^f^^^i, On this account thou hast been 
preserved), that I may show to thee my power ^ and that my name mat be 
declared through all the earth. The case of Pharsoh is ftiDy considered 
by Mr. Twopenny In his " Dissertations on some parts of the Old sod New 
Testaments," Ac. Diss. I v. pp. a8--54. ; and in Dr. Graves*s Discoursea 
on Cslvinlstle Predestlnstion, pp. 29&<-30l. 

i Dr. A. Clarke on Exod. Ix. 16. 

• Dr. Graves's Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. H. pp. 179—185. 8sa 
siso Micbaells's Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. L pp. " 
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dasUnetioD hj Ood ; b«l their InlqiiUy wu not thea full, that ia, they were 
not yet errlved to >ueh a heightofprodigacy and impiety aa required their 
deatructioQ. In the time of Moaea, they were idolatera ; sacrificera of their 
own eryios and amiUng. in&nta ; derourers o( human deah ; addicted to 
unnatural niata : immerted in the filthineaa of all manner of vice. Now, it 
will be impoasible to prove, that it waa a proceeding contrary to God'a 
moral juatice to exterminate ao wicked a people. He made the laraelitea 
Che ezecutora of hia vengeance : and, in doing thia, be gave auch an evident 
and terrible proof of hia abomination of vice, aa could not fail to atrike the 
•unrounding nationa with aatoniahment and terror, and to Impreaa on the 
minda of the Uraelites what they were to expect, if they followed the ex- 
Ample of the nationa whom he commanded them to cut off. ' Ye Mkall not 
tommit €uty of tke»e ab0minaUoiu, that the land •jnte not you out aUo. at 
it tputd out the natione which were b^ore you.* (Lev. xviii. 28.) How 
•trong and deacriptive thia language I the vicea of the inhabitanta were ao 
•bommable, that the very lend waa aick of them, and forced to vomit them 
Ibrth, aa the atomach diagorgea a deadlv poiaon."^ 

SacoHDLY, AAer the time of God'a forbearance waa expired, they had 
■till the alternative either to flee elsewhere, aa, in fi&ct, many of them did, 
•r to aurrender themaelvea, renounce their idolatriea, and aerve the God 
of laraei : in which caae it appears that there waa mercy for them. Com- 

are DeuL xx. 10—17. That the utter deatruction here mentioned waa to 
ce place only in casea of obstinacy and reaiatuice, may be inferred both 
from the reason of the denunciation, and also from the aeveral iacia attend* 
ing ita execution. • 

(1.) The reaeon why they were to be cut ofl^ is stated (Deot xx. 18.) to 
be thai they teach you not to do after atl their abimuntUione ; which reaaon 
would not hold good in caae of their repentance, and turning from their 
Idols to worship the God of IsraeL 

(2.) The /acta, from which we argue, are the following. After the con- 
quest of the country, we are told (Joatu xL 19, 20.) that T%ere toae not a 
ci/y that made peace with the children o/ Israel, eave the Ilivitee the in- 
Kabitante of Gibeon ; all other they took in btUtle. For it woe of the Lord 
io harden their hearts, that they ehould meet lerael in battle, that he (i. e. 
Israel) might destroy them utterly, and thai they might have no favour, 
irut that he (Israel or tjie Israelites) might deetrov them,* Now this pas- 
Mge certainly Impllea that the Canaaniies might have had peace, if they 
had thought proper to accept the proposed terms. They rejected the first 
offers of peace, and were punished by Jehovah reAiaing them an^ Airther 
opportunidea. The caae of the Gibeonites seems to confirm this,* in aa 
much as it is difiieult to conceive that the oath and covenant, made to them 
under the circumatancea of deception, ahouid have been ao valid and 
■acred, if the order for their extinction admitted of no limitation. The pre- 
servation of Rahab also (Joah. li. 12—14. vi. 22, 23.), and a family of Bethel 
<Juiii(. i. 25.), with aome other instances (1 Kings Ix. 20, 21, dccX incline 
■troiigly to this expoaition ; nor does it want the aanction of very reapect- 
«ble namea among the cridca and commentatora, Jewiah and Chriatian.« 

In the THIRD PLACE, The deatruction la not to bo attributed to larael 
whoUy, even aa instruments. The Lord hiotself, partly by storms and 
tempeata, partly by noxious insects, and partly by injecting terror into the 
mtnda of the inhabitants, perhaps expelled and deatroyen more than the 
Israelitea themaelvea; the wonderful, and we may add tho miraculoua 

Sower of God, co-operating with them. (Compare Exod. xxlii. 27, 23. 
bah. X. 11, &c.) Doubtleaa God might have destroyed these nations by 
earthquake, fire, atorm, or placue, and no man surely would have dia- 
pated hia jaattee or authority. Then whv ahoold men diapute hia equity 
In destroying them by the aword of warf Or, if we admit for a momjent 
Che exiatence of invisible apirita, he might have aent an angel to deatroy 
them ; and would it be onworthv of an angel to be the minister of hia dia- 
pleasure T Why, then, are Joanua and the laraelitea to be abueed on the 
•ame groand 7 

LaarLT, The Almighty haa. In fiict, executed judgments on mankind far 
more severe than thia. Though the inhabitanta of Canaan are reckoned 
•even or eight nationa, their whole countrv waa much leas than England, 
and what ia thia to the drowning of the world? a &et, attested by all ancient 
hlstoriea, divine and human, and confirmed by innumerable monuments. 

These considerationa wiU aufflciently justify Joahua and tho other He- 
brew vrorthies. who engaged in this war in obedience to the divine com- 
mand : and unlesa we admit them in a great degree, we know not how any 
war at all can be juatified, however neceaaary. If many of the peo^e 
engaged in it from baaer motives, we are not required to answer for their 
conduct There will alwaya be bad charactera in an army, and we do not 
reckon the Jews to be a nation of pure sainta." But the fact Is, that it 
nowhere appears (nor can it be proved) that the laraelitea in general 
contracted rerociooa habtta by thia exterminating war. Few nationa. If 
any, ever engaged leaa frequently, or in fewer offensive ware than larael : 
and their aarieukural habits, together with other circumatancea, operated 
•gainst sucn wara of ambition and conqueat. If any Individoala, or even 
the natkra In some instances, did gratitV a ferocious spirit, thev propor^ 
tionatety violated their own laws^ whicn enjoined love to neigftbouni, 
etrangera, and enemiea. The moat remote anadow of proof cannot be 
adduced that Moses carried on war, under the pretext of religion. Re made 
DO proaelvtea by the aword ; and neither he nor any other person men- 
tioned with approbation in Scripture, made war on any nation beyond the 
ttordera of the protnlsed land becauae they were idolatera. 

7. The narrative of the death of the rebeU, Korak, Dathan, 
mnd Abiram, and their otMciatet^ contained in Num. ztL 

I Bp. Watson's Apology for the Bible, in reply to the Age of Reaaon, 
Letter L p^ 9. (London edit 1820, 12mo.) The late Dr. Paley haa aome 
admirable obaervatlona on the aame toplc^n hia Sermone on eevereU eub- 
Jecte, Serm. xxix. pp. 429—443. And Vr. Graves haa treated it at great 
length, and with hia wonted aceoracy. Lect on Pentateuch, roL 11. 
|ip.4--64. 

« The twentieth verse may, more literally, be rendered :— fbr it teat of 
Jehovah (or the will of Jehovah) that they ehould be to eeurageoue oe to meet 
lerael inbattle : that thev might utterly destroy them ; that they mightehow 
to them no favour, but deatroy them ae Jehovah commanded Moeee. 

■ It may be objected, If the laraelitea were to proclaim peace, whence 
the need of auch policy In the GIbeonltea? The anawer ia eaay : though 
they were to apare their Uvea, thev were not to enter Into any treaty of 
alliance with them. Here waa their object,— to preaerve theur libertlea 
and their cky, which waa not permitted ; hence thej were made alavea, 
L e. domeatlea, to attend the menial ofllcea of the tabernacle. 

* Maimonidea, Samaon Micoal, Moaea de Kotsri, and Ben Nachmaa, 
among the Jewa ; among the Chrlatiana, Jnnlua, Cnnsua, Grotlue, Pkicette, 
flelden and Le Clerc See Ftndlay'a Vtndieatkm of the Sacred Booka 
H^but Vol^re, pp. 181— ia6.j^aad Twopaimy'sDInafflatloiMb pp. U»-lia. 
^ * A§0 oimuOtm^t pp. S' 



3d— ^5. ha* met with peculiar treatwtaU from thtaiiQ^tki 
new ochool in Germany* 



One claaa hsve raggeated that Moees probably caaaed the tea r^ ^ 
rebela to be undermined; and aa he knew at what hour of th* ik^<^ 
mine would be aprung, so he could predict when the reb«li %-»i\. »« 
awallowed up In the earth I Eichhom la aomewhat nwre eipcn r Un- 
planadon. Be attempta to abow, that Moaea ordered the rebdb b u 
buried alive, vrith all that appertained to them. Aa to the two b-jodrtdod 
fifty men conaumed bv fire, he thinka that they were lint ibio. a^:in 
their bodiea conaumed by fire ; and this by the ordera of Hose*!! > 

To argue againat conlecturea of auch a nature would, indeed, be kbo:. 
In vain. It ia not possible for any one, who reoda the aamuon of JUn 
really to suppoae that the writer (tfd not regard the event in qGcai^ 
mtracMioMs. Now the object of an interpreter ia, to eipiato the m^-^ 
of the author whom he interpreta. The question— whether soeb a oi 
as ia related In Num. xvi. 2^—38. is poasible or creAblel— maj be imi 
by eritica or aceptica^ and may be anawered by them in Uw DCfahe; m 
thoae who believe that the Creator of the worid haa it at til tiRjei t^ 
hia control, and that the authors of the sacred volume are vonlijof u 
credit, will not be anxiona to explain away the obvioui roetmof ef ae 
Scripturee, nor to free themaelvea from the obligation to bdiereiarc^r 
rencea of a aupematural kind. To wonder or to scoff st this (w Midi 
credulity, is not difficult; but to aigue h down, with groamkof tosi^ 
that will abide the teat of careful, extensive, and aober iaieaim? 
quite a different task.* ' " 

8. The oeverity of Mooeo in ordering the exterrnneOn if 
the J^dianiteo (Num. zzzi.) can only be Jiuti/ied h zW 
command. Thi§ the hiotory aeoerto : but that aseertieu (!t b 
been insisted) i$ contradicted by the nature of the am, ^ 
cauee it io abhorrent from the Deity to require the dettndn 
offJo creaturet, and more eopedaUy to require tkemtsdaotf 
one another. 

This is the objection in all Its strength ; only fat this loitaKe Ibcn i 
supposed to be equal cruelty In aparing aa in deatroyiog, beaim, rm 
all the malea were deatroy ed (children as well o$ adultsX the festietstt' 
dren and vligina were all to be spared, as it haa been eaid, far proa^L* 
For the latter aaaertion, however, there ia no foundation either k kt rr 
in probability. It only provea that the objectora find k neceswr k tnt- 
eerate, in order to produce the deaired effect upon their reidtn; km 
booka of Mosea nowhere aUow the laraelites to debancii ibeir ksA 
alavea. Hia law prohibited an laraelite even from marrjing a apore *A 
out delay a and previoua formalitiea ; and if he afterwards iffwted be, ki 
waa bound to aet her at liberty " becauae be had humbled Iter.' iDta 
xxl. 10—14.) Thev were, then, aimply allowed to retain these csfcitia 
slavea, educating them In their femiueab and empkrring tbeaateMits. 
The deatrucfk>n of the other Midianitiah women, woo were eiberanvd 
or debauched, is accounted for, by recoUectlnf that thej lad caree Je 
Israelitea to ain. It Is a fact too well known to require addnMi;?MrB 
thia place, that In the early heathen nations, nnmliers of le a<l i >w we 
consecrated to fornication and idolatry, Testiges of whickstsiiebe 
found among the dancing girla of Egypt and of India. Boc^ pob^, vera 
many of these women, and auch, therefore, was their pamaaea. &in 
the msles. they were appointed to deatruction, that the vwm w^ » 
extirpated, which was uaposadbls while any or the msle um vm fn- 
served. 



9. It io aooerted that SMiie of the Levitieal lem km t 
manifeot tendency to corrupt and defile the tmaginotien ed 
the regulationo in Dent zziL 18 — %l, have been parMkf^ 
urged ao an inttanee of this eort. 

With regard to theae regulattons, and others of a simihr Uod, w sp 
remark that wliat they require might be needful fai the tbea atatic^rf 
the laraelites, and yet k ia not necessary that we aboold sowcarioahfir 
impertinentlv scrutinize them. The people of Israel were aatariJf ^ 
poaed to be lealoua of their vrivea, and to defome them without ut pK 
cause, that they might have an excuse for putting them sway, abick wM 
tend to produce many publie mischieft and dtaorders. In thia cue, <bt« 
fore, It vras a wise and merciful institution, to provide a reaw^ky^ 
sort of injunctions by which the innocent might be vimficated Saehapi 
of trial might never iail In that climate, tlwtKh they adgbt ia aom riei 
So fiur indeed waa it from being onworthy of God to leave soch ibiapc^ 
record, that It may heighten our admlraUon both of hia great «nd« si 
benignity in his management of that people, wIm vrere so eitrengHyf 
verse, and so addicted to the extremes ot lost sndjeafcmsy. V^dmm, 
the perusal of the paaaage fai questfon excite Improper theuibti in »▼««. 
the fault ia In them, and not in the Scripture. Scarcely any Mof ceaj« 
mentioned, of which a bad uae may not be made : things tbe nost aem 
and divine mav hi this respect be strsogely sbused. nor ia it a beterr 
gument that the Scriptnrea were not written by inaplraiioo of Gedt^ 
there are some parts and passages of it, which may be abuaed by peria 
who are laacivloualy disposed, than it is that the son was not tmtfi^ 
the Almighty, becauae Ita light may be used by wicked mcnasaaaflxis! 
in perpetrating the crimes which they have medtsted. 

10. The Jfooaie law (Dent ziil) which pmdtked itUofi 
with death, htu been repreoented ao cruel and unjiut, ad 
giving' countenance to peroecution for reUgioiut opaion'' 

But it is msnlfest to any one, who arill peruse the chapter ia qoe^ 
with attention, that thia law commanded only such Israelitea to be r«r 
death, aa apostatized to Idolatry and still cootmoed memben ^^"'^[^ 
community. And ss their government waa a fAeoeroey (in odier «o(4 
God waa the temporal king of larael, and their kioga were only hit rc«- 
roya). Idolatry waa, strictly, the political crime of high-treaeo*, «b^ 
every state ia luatly punishable with death. It ia farther to be otnenn, 
that the Isrselites were never commlsatoned to make air ap^^jT! 
neighbours, or exercise sny violence towards any of them, ia oraffS 
eoflipel them to worship the God of Israel, nor to force ihem ^**^ 
after they were conquered (Dent zz. 10.); nor were theyeappwia 
thus forcibly to attempt to recover any native broeStt, uto aboQU tern 
to Idolatry, and go to settle in a heathen country. 

• Stasft's Hebrew Ohrsstenithyf fp. 18^ Itt 
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11. The Urm in Deat zzi. 18—31. hat been eHgmoHxed at 
being both inhuman and brutal^ but with a§ little Juetice at 
any other part of the Motaic inttitutet. 

The pumga in ^ueitioD !■ u follows :— " If a man kave a ttuhbom and 
rebellious son, leAwA will not obey the voice of hit father, nor the voice of 
his mother, and that tohen they have ehattened him, will not hearken unto 
them ; then MhaU hit father and hit mother lay hold on him, and bring him 
out unto the eldert of hit dty and unto the gate of hit place; ana they 
thall tay unto the eldert qfhit city, llut our ton it ttubbom and rtheUiout ; 
he will not obey mir voice ; he It a glutton and a drunkard. And all the 
men of the city thall tttne him tDith ttonet, that he die. On this clauie, 
we are to take notice, in the firtt pitce, of the character of the culprit, it 
it a «oit,— not a daughter ;— a ttubbom and rebelliout ton, a gUUton and 
a drunkard ,<--in a word, a mott profligate and abandoned character. 
Secondly, hit parents mutt reprove and correct him, repeatedly, and until 
there is no hope of amendment. Thirdly, the parentt were the only of* 
towed pTotecutort ; and it was required that they should both concur in 
bringing him to the msgistrate, the power of life and death not being in- 
trusted to the parents, as it afterwards was among the Greelcsand Romans. 
Ltutly, the magistrates were to Investigste the case, which must be fully 
proved, so as to induce them to condeom the criminal, and order him to 
he put to death. Natural affection would almost always prevent the prose- 
:ution: the required proof would secure all, but the most atrociously 
criminal, from the hasty rage, or the deliberate malice of those few pa- 
rents, who were capable of such desperate wickedness, as combining to 
tnurcier their own children. We do not read of any instance, in the whole 
Jewish history, of this law having been carried into execution. l(, how- 
ever, such an extraordinary event at any time occurred, it could not fail 
to excite general notice, and to produce a deep and lasting impression on 
the minds of both parents and children. So that the solemn execution of 
one incorrigible criminal would be a most salutary warning to tens of 
thousands. The very existence of such a law would confirm greatly the 
authority of parents, and give energy to their admonitions ; as well as for- 
tiTy the minds of young persons against various temptations, and so pre- 
vent Crimea And it would constantly excite tU. parents, who attended to 
Che law of Moses, to restrain, correct, and watch over their children, when 
young ; to give them good instruction, set them a good example, and pray 
for thorn without ceasing ; and to keep them as much as possible out of 
bar) company, and from contracting bad habits. 

This law, tlierefore, so harmless and beneficial In its operations^ yet so 
contrary to human policy, proves, instead of invaBdating, the divine origi- 
nal of that code, in which alone it is found.' 

12. From the conduct of Ehud (Jadges iii. 15—26.}, of Joel 
(iv. 17 — 20.), and from DavitPt advice to Solomon concerning' 
Joab and Shimei (1 Kings ii. 5, 6. 8.), it hat been aaterted 
that the Scriptures inculcate atiattination. 

Nothing can be more lalse than this assertion. For, in the first place, 
Lbe cases of Ehud and Jael are siroply recorded as maltera of fact, without 
any comment or observation whatever ; and, therefore, they neither can 
Dor ought u> be represented as encouraging assassination.* With regard to 
the conduct of Jael in particularf we must judge of it by the feelings of 
those, among whom the rkht of avenging the blood of a relative was to 
Btrongly rooted, that even Mon^p could not take it away. Jael was an ally, 
by blood, of the Israelitish natisn ; their chief oppressor, who had mightily 
oppressed them for the space <\ twenty yean, now lay defenceless Mfore 
her ; and he was moreover one of those whom brael was bound by divine 
command to extlrptte. Perhf.ps. too, she felt herself called to be the in- 
strument of G}od in working sut for that nation a great deliverance, by thus 
exterminating their heathen oppressor. At least, Israel viewed it in this 
light : and in this view we cannot reproach the herohie with that as a crime, 
which both she and Israel felt to be a deed performed in accordance with 
the mandate of heaven.* 

The advice of David to Solomon when on his death-bed, demands a more 
distinct consideration. And, in the fihst place, with recard to Joab, we 
remark that no attentive reader of the history of David, after his accession 
to the throne of Israel, can help observing how often it is noticed that the 
0ona of Zeruiah were too strong for David ; in other words, that they had 
too much power with the army for him to venture to punish their atrocious 
deeds ; reasons of state deferned the punishment, and when those reasons 
were removed, it was proper to punisn a deliberate murderer according to 
an express law. David also knew that a man like Joab, who could brook 
no superior, might endanger the peace of the kingdom. He was now en- 
gaged to support Adonijah, and so far in actual rebellion. But it is to be 
observed that the Hebrew monarch does not advise Solomon to put Joab 
abeolutely and uncanditionaUu to death : he chaives him to do according 
to hit witdomy and the sum of his advice is in effect this :— "Though you 
have now pardoned Joab through policy, as I was myself compelled to do 
r>y the exigency of the times, and the predominant influence of the sons 
of Zeruiah ; yet, should he offend again, act according to discretion, and 
then punish him, as a hoary-headed and confirmed traitor, with death." 
RBcoimLT, with respect to Shimei, David had fulfilled his promise. He 
bad only engaged that he would not put him to death on the day when Abishai 
had reauested permission to do it (compare 2 Sam. xix. 23. with I Kings Ii. 
a) : and he left It to flelomoQ to treat him «*he thought jnst,- In reference 
to his future conduct David knew that he was Shimei still, and t^uld to 
act as to bring on himself due punishment Solomon accordingly sent for 
Shimei, and 'atmmanded him to reside in Jerusalem, and not to depart 
thence, under bain- of death on the day when he should pass over the brook 
Klshon, a condition to which Shimei thankfully acceded. Kings ii. 37, 
38.) Three yeara afterwards, the latter tran^ressed this convention and 
went to Oath (verae 40.), a suspicious quarter, in consequence of which 
Solomon, after charging him wlt^.the violation of bis oath, commanded him 
to be put to death. (41— 46.)« 

13. Again, it hat been atterted by tome, that the law of 
J^otet (LeT. xxvii. 28.), concerning devoted thingt to be put 

> Age of Infidelity, p. 24. BcoU*t Reply to Paine's Age of Reason, p. la 
London, 1820, 12roo. 

• The cases of Ehud and of Jael are ftiUy considered In Twopenny's Dis- 
■ertations, pp. 133—140. 

• Prof. Robinson's Interpretation of Jud(«i| chap, t.. In the Biblical Re. 
poaitory, voL it. p. 607. (Andover, 1831.) 

« fle« Dr. Cbandler'B Life of Diifld, vol 11. pp. 444—481., whart that 
sVi eoadttct to Joab and Shlmai la ftiUy vlodlcatad. , " 



to deaths authorized human taenicee: and JephthaKt eaeri 

ficing hit daughter (Jndg. zi. 34, dec), Samueft hewing Agag 

in piecet before the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 33.), and David* t deU' 

vering teven of Sauft potterity to the Gibeonitet to be put tc 

death by them (2 8am. zzi. 2, &c.), have been repretenteaat us* 

ttancet of human tacr\ficet according to that law. 

But as there are expreas prohibitions of sacrificing their children la 
Deut.xii. 30, 31. Psal. cvi. 37, 38. Jer. vii. 31. andEzek. xvi. 20, 21. ; sothsra 
not only is no direction to sacrifice any other human creature, nor ara 
there any rites appointed for such sacrifice, but also it would have render 
ed the priest unclean, by touching a dead body ; and the sacrifice of a man 
is expressly declared to be abomhiable in Isa. Ixvi. 3. As no devoted thing 
could be sacrificed at all, the law in question cannot possibly relate to sacri. 
fice, and Is capable of a very different meaning. For, although Josephus, 
and many commentators after him, are of opinion that Jephthah did reallj. 
Immolate his daughter, the probability is that she was not sacrificed. And 

this will atoear from the rendering of the conversive particle > (vau), which 
the preceding considerations require to be taken disjunctively, and trans- 
latoa OR instead of Aim, both in Lev. xxvii. 28.* and also in Judges xi. 3(V 
31.* What ftirther confirms this rendering, and consequentiy reconcUea 
these two passsges, is, that Jephthah's rsshness had time to cool, as hia 
daughter went two months to bewail her virginity, that is her consecration 
to <^d, which obliged her to remain Bin|le without posterity. It is further 
said that she went to bewail her virginity, not her taerifice. Beaides the 
Israelitish women went four times in every year to mourn or talk wim 
(not/or) the daughter of Jephthah, to lament her seclusion from the world, 
and the hardahip of her situation as cutoff from every domestic enjoyment 
Now, if in the course of two months no person could have suggested to 
Jephtliah a ransom for his daughter, yet surely she must have been alive, 
though dead to him and his fiunily (as his only child), and to the world by 
her seclusion, if the Israelitish women went to condole with her. It to 
further worthy of remark, Uiat it is not afterwards said, that he actually 
taeri/ieed her, but that **he did with her according to hit vow." Tha 
sacred historisn subjoins, the knew no man : if she teere sacrificed this re- 
mark is frivolous ; but if she were devoted to perpetual virginitv, this idea 
coincides with the visits of the Israelitish women. On the whole, we may 
safely conclude, thst Jephthah's daughter was not sacrificed, but consa* 
crated to a state of celibacy.^ 

With respect to the two other cases above mentioned, viz. the hewing of 
Agsg in pieces before the Lord, and the delivery of seven of SauPs posts- 
rity to the Gibeonites, thev have no reference whatever to sacrificea Agag, 
in particular, waa put to death as a erimineU. and not aa a sacrifice.* Tha 
" seven descendants of Saul, who were partly the children of a concubina 
and partlv of a daughter of Saul, were not pretenders to the crown : 
and David cannot be suspected of having embraced such an opportunity ta 
put them out of the way. Neither is to be supposed that David deUvered 
up the innocent to death contrary to the law. (Deut xxiv. 16.) They wera 
therefore delivered up to the avengers of blood, and punished with death), 
not on account of the crimes of Saul, but for the murders which they 
themselves, with the connivance of Saul, liad committed on the Gibe- 
onites, and for which they had hitherio remained unpuniahed. They 
themselves constituted the bloody house, which was generally notorious 
as such. Saul is mentioned with them, merely because he tooic under hia 
protection the murderers, who were so nearly related to htm, and deliver- 
ed them from the hand of the avengers of blood."* 

14. In 1 Sam. ziii. 14. David is called the man after God'e 
own heart. And thia phniae, aa applied to him, haa been a fer* 
tile source of nrcaam and reproach to manj infidel writera, aa if 
the Bcripturea sanctioned adultery and murder. 

But do they authorize those crimes 1 By no means. They are there 
reprehended, and the severest denunciations are prononnceU against those 
who perpetrate them. In what sense then was he a man a/ler GotPt own 
hectrt 7 AHsvrBa.— In his strict attention to the law and worship of God : In hia 
recognising, throughout his whole conduct, that Jehovah was king in Israel^ 
and wtt he himself waa only his vicegerent ; in never attempting to alter 
any of those laws, or in the feast degree to cliange the Israelitish constitQ. 
tion. In all his public official conduct he acted according to the Divbia 
Mind, and fulfilled the wiU of his Maker. But the phrase itself, will, per- 
ha|M, be the best explained by the caae of Samuel. Eli was rejected, and 
Samuel chosen in his place, just as David superseded SauL On this occa- 
sion God said, I will raite me up afaitMul priett, that thall do aeconUng 
to that which it in mine heart. (I Sam. ii. 36.) And Is not he, who acts sxrea- 
ably to the Divine Will, a man after God't heart J Farther, It is worthy of 
remark, that this expression Is never used In reference to his private or 
personal moral conaucL It is used wholly in reference to his uniforai 
regard to the promotion of the Interests of pure religion, notwithstanding 
aU temptations to idolatry and persecution.'* The numbering of the peoala 
(2 Sam. xxiv.). in order, as it would seem, to push conquests into foreign 
countries, ana the flagitious sdoltery with Bathsheba, together with tha 
ccmsequent murder of Uriah (2 Sam. xi.) are the only Instances in which 

■ That this passage should be so rendered, hss been proved by Dr. 
Hales. It will then run thus i^Notwithttanding, no devoted thing, which 
a man thaU devote tm/o tbb Loan, of alt that he hath, [either] of man or 
of beatt, or of land of hit own property, thttU be told or redeemed. Every 
thing devoted it mott holy unto the Lord. New Anslysis of Chronolo^, 
vol. ii. p. %X). See the suhject also trf>ated, in an admirable manner, in £t. 
Randolph's Sermon entitled Jephthah's Vow , considered In the second 
volume of his "View of our blessed Saviour's Ministry," Ac. pp. ieS~l{t6. 

• Which verses are to be translated thus :—" And Jephthah vowed a 
vow unto ran Loan, and taid. If thou wilt turelygive the children of Am- 
mon into my hand, then it thall be that whattoever cometh out of the deoro 
of my houte to meet me, when I return in peace from the children (f Am- 
mon thall either be the tord't, oa, I vritl^er it up [for] a btimt-ojfering," 
New Analysis of Chronology^vol. 11. p. 320. 

« Hales, vol. 11. pp. 320—323. Calmet's Dictionary, vol. ii. pp. 158^ 4ta. 
4to. edit Additions to Calmet. Waterland's Scripture vindicated, on Jndg. 
Ix. 13. (Works, VOL vi. pp. 133—135.) 

• Hales, vol ii. pp. 321. Du Voisin, Antorit^ des Uvres de Moyse, p. 406. 

• Jahn's History of the Hebrew CJommnnwealth, vol i. pp. Ill, 112. 
>• See the Rev. Wm. Cleaver'a Sermon on the Character of David, King 

of Israel, In four Sermons annexed to Bp. Cleaver'a Seven Sermons on 
Select Subjectapp. 377—389. and atpacialy Dr. Ghaodlar'a Uto of DaH^ 

▼oL L pp. aei—sn. 
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ItaiTid MWit to hsre foif^ten bima«ir and bto God. WUh regard to the 
two last shockinf crimes, more particularly, ao far waa David from ezcua- 
iiuF theoi, that he confesses ana laments them wllh the greatest horror, 
'flat bow earnest was his repentance I And with what auboilssioo to the 
will of God dM he bear those cslamities which were sent for his punish- 
ment, and which, as they were caused by his own children, must have 
been so much the more distressing to his paternal feelings 1 (2 Sam. zi. 
Psa!. li. 2 Sam. zii. 1—23. xiii. 1—20. xr.— zvfii.) Do we not here again see 
the soul entirely and steadily devoted to God 1 David, indeed, was no ideal 
model of human perfection ; he was not without the Dlemiahes incident to 
human nature : but, on the whole, he was an example worthy of the imita- 
tion of bis successors; and, according as they appear on comparison with 
him, the sacred writers estimate their charactera" 

15. The conduct of David towardt the Ammonitet^ in put' 
Hng them under taw9 and harrovt of iron, ^ con the capture 
of Mabbahf hae been repretented at an inttance of diabolical 
mnd unparalleled cruelty, (2 Sam. xiL 31.) 

The cavils of the objeetor& in this as in ererr other instance, are utterly 
nnfounded : for if, instead of deducing their objections from translations, 
they bad consulted the original passage, tbey would have seen that there 

was no ground whatever for their charges. The Heb/ew prefix 3 <beth), 
which is used throughout the verse in question, it is w^ll known, signifies 
Jo as well as under ; and to put the people to saws, ha^owv, axes, and the 
briek-icilns. means no more than to employ them as-,^laves in the most 
menial and laborious offices, such as sawing, making iron luuTowa, hewing 
wood and making bricks. This form of expression is atfjinglicism as well 
an a Hebraism ; and we still say, to put a person to the^ush, to the anvil, 
Ac. The passage objected to may oe thus rendered. He (David) brought 
forth the people that usere thertiny and put them to eaw^f and to harrowo of 
iron (or to tVon-mme«, for the original word means bothX and to axea of 
iroHf and made them pate through the brick-kiln. The erroneous inter* 
pretadon of this verse appears to have been taken frojn 1 Chron. zz. 3, 
where David ia said to have cut them with eawo andufith'harrowe'of'ironr 

and with axeo: on which place it is to be observed that^ instead of IV^l 
(TOToseR) he eawed or fut with eawe, seven of the manuscripu collated 

by Dr. Kennicott have DB^^l (yaTaoeyt) be put them. 1 Chron. xx. 3., there- 
fore, must be rendered in the same manner as 2 Saot xU. 31. 

16. It hat been atoerted from 1 Kings xxiL that Jehovah 
kept faUe prophettf at veil at true onet. 

The most common attention to the context will show that this asoer- 
tlon is as false as it is malignant. For, m theArat placet the four hundred 
prophets mentioned in that chapter (verse 6.) were pretended prophets 
whom the wicked king of Israel nad in his pay, and woo knew how to suit 
bis humour and to flatter his vanity, all agreeing in the same (awning com- 
pliances and in the same treacherous counsels which pleased for the 
8 resent, but ultimately proved fatal. Tliey are emphatically termed by 
[Icaiah (verse 23.) Ahab*t propheU^ notwithstanding they professed to be 
the Lord's prophets, prophesying in his name. And, aecondly, the address 
of Micaiah to the two confederated kings in versM 19—23. is not a real re- 
presentation of any thiojs done in the heavenly world, as if the Almighty 
were at a lose for expedients, or had any hand in the stais of bis creatures ; 
but it is a mere parable, and only tells in figurative language what was in 
the womb of providence, the events which were shortly to take place, and 
the permittiom on the part of God, for these agents to act Micaiah did not 
ebo^s^.fo tell the angry and impious Ahab, that all bis prophets were liara ; 
but ha represents the whole by this parable, and says the same truths in 
language equally forcible but less offensive. 

17. TheJcriptaros represent the Almighty u a God of truth 
and fiiithfulness : but he is charged by the oppoeers of divine 
revelation with being guilty of fidisehood, hy intpiring prophett 
vdth falte mettaget, and by violating hit promitet. The gioss- 
ness of such assertions is sufficiently disgusting, but it is the 
duty of a Christian s4vocate fully to meet them, and to expose 
all their fidsehood. 

In the Jlrat place, With regard to the charge of intpiring prophett with 
falte mettaget (which is founded on 1 Kings xxii. 22, 23. Jer. iv. 10. and 
Ezek. xlv. 9.), we remark, that it is a known idiom of the Hebrew language, 
to exptesa things in an imperative and active form, which are to be under- 
stood only permissively. 8o where the devilt betoughl Cbrist that he 
would tuffier them to enter into the herd oftwine^ he taid unto them, Go 
(Matt. viii. 31.) ; be did not command, but permitted them. And so in John 
xlii. 27., where our Saviour says to Judas. What thou dott, do quickly, we 
are not to understand that he commanded him to betray him, though that 
S'eemcd to be expressed in the form. So, likewise, here, where an evil 

S)Int offered himself to be a lyin^ spirit in the mouth of the prophet, and 
od says, Qo forth and do to : this only signifies a permiasion, not a com- 
mand. And so (Jer. iv. tO.) where the prophet complains that Qod had 
greatly deceived the people, toying, they thould have peace when the 
tword reaeheth to the tout ; we are to understand this no otherwise, but 
that Ctod permitted the false prophets to deceive them, prophesying peace 
to them, as appears by the history. (Ezek. xiv. 19.) / the Lord have deceived 
that prophet, thti is, permitted him to be deceived, and to deceive the 




their idolt; because they have chosen to themselves fiuse gods, I will tuffer 
them to be deceived with false prophem; and that this is the meaning, 
appears by the threatening added, and 1 will tlreteh out my hand upon 
him, and IwiU dtttroy him from the midtt iff my people : now God will 
not punish that of which he is the author. 

That text (Jer. xx. 7.) Thou hatt deceived me, and Iwat deceived, signi- 
fies no more, but that he had mistaken the promise of Qod to him, who 
when he gave him his commission, told him he would be with him, by which 
he understood that no evil should come to him, and now he wot become a 
deritionand the people mocked him ; and In his passion and weakness, he 
breaks forth into this expression, T%nt hatt deceived me, and I waa 
deceived ; whereas it was his own mistake of the meaning of God's promise, 
which was not, that he should not meK with scorn, and opposiUon, and 

« That tUs U the aMsalng of IKiogs xzii. 22. ia proved bi the nest 
imark. 



persecution, but that thsy ahoold not prevail sgibut Um, nwe^iw^ 
the latter end of the first chapter.* 

Seeondlf/, With respect to the assertion that the AliBifljiT«iEi::nv^ 
promises. It hss been objected that God did not give the chikUa jf ij^ 
all the land which he promised to Abraham, as will appear by v-s-'-iij 
Gen. xviii. 19, 20. with Josh. xHL 1. &c. and Jodg. ii. 20, 21. In G<=\ r ? 
God promised to give Abraham and hi* teed tuck e kmd. ib« bocrii^ 
which he describes in Joah. xiii. 1. b ia there said that ikir*. r-nr-.,,^ 
very much landjct unconquered, of which they had not pot ptt^,.. ' 
And in Judg. iL SU. It is said, that the people having not p«rforaH ' '" 
part of the covenant, God would suspend the further ptrforn:st:c« •' :^ 
promise, and would not drive out any more of the naiioDs bekr* r. <« 
and it is probable, that the Israelites never were posseted of the pc^^ 
land in the full latitude and extent of the promise. 

Answer.— The covenantof God with Abraham was upon cotf^der&V'f 
his past faith and obedience, though it seems that the full perfonnuc* 1 
did likewise depend upon the future obedience of his posieriij. \op-\' 
ance of his covenant, notwithstanding all the monsan and Kht.ycati 
that people, God did bring them into the promised land, ibou;:)! u'l^rp-. 
voked him to destroy them many a time ; bec«use he nan hirk ]% 
covenant with Abraham. Wlien they were possessed of it, God |r > C^ 
a title to the rest, and would have asafsted them in the cooqaest of . .'^^ 
had performed the condition required on their part, tbai ii, coc-js* 
faithful and obedient to him ; but they did not, and thereby ^'x^rtf^-i 
from any further performance of his promise ; and God, when keh<j>-4 
this, had fUlly performed the covenant he nude with Abrabut, u> ^ju 
ccMicemed hts part, as appears by the acknowledgment of Joshuz. r.-c 3 
a time when a great part of the land was tmconquered (Josh, xxl 4^ \ vf 
of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 56.); jrea, and had it not t>een ttMiGr-d hj.-.; 
this covenant, as weD upon consideration of Abraham's fsitli and oi^xryy, 
as upon condition of the future obedience of his posteritj, ihfni* -a 
and disobedience of the people in the wilderness had released G.v «. t 
from the promise, and he vrould not have been unftithfiil if he kd u;.;«r 
destroyed that people, and made a full end of them, and thejteJ -^r? 
.entered into that land ; because a failure of the ccnditioa loakn t}<e cv<> 
tipn to cease ; and that this condition was implied in the eoxttsx r* 
Abraham appears from Deut vii. 12, 13. xi. 22, 23. sod Jud^ ii.:3) &; 
gives this reason why he suspended the complete perforaiscc! d u 
promise : 7%e anger of the Loan wat hot againtt Jartul tad b. jrl 
Becaute that thit people hath trantgretted my cvtenant vkid I <-«- 
manded their fathert, emd have not hearkened to my voice, I aim v^ie! 
henceforth drive out any qf the nationt which Jothuu left vka he dUi* 

18. The destruction of forty'two little chiUlreH,h;^i^ 

whom they had in sportive plsyfiilness called a bald head (A§ 

said), wss an act of cruelty and revenge. 

It was no such thing. The original word in 2 Kbop ii. 21, SL 7^ 
(MeAKDc), which in otir version is rendered little children, also oeisi j^ 

Eerrons who are grown up. Thus Isaac was called "yfi (lua) 1 U >&« 
e was twenty-eight years old ; Joseph when be was thirty ; uAh'iAKt 
when he mt» forty years of agOb The town of fi«th-el vmomki^ 
principal seats of Ahab's idolatry ; and it is probable that tiM aa caa 
out of that city and insolted the prophet, at the instigatioo oitkrpnMsd 
Baal, excbummg— iiseefw^ too^ thou bald head; atc^ul, im^ tits tatdkci, 
in alhxsion to Elijah's ascension to heaven t of which tbey hid ^mi Va 
which they did not believe. Elisha, it Is s^, curted then ; b« be ^ at 
this troza any petulant temper of his own.. He curted them btAtTm^ 
the Lord, that ia, he declared In hia noms and aothority the pau^^a 
which he would inflict upon them. Ilius eKsba acted ss a amus^-^ 
Supreme Goveruor of the world ; and by his order and io bu cat !■ 
foretold the punishment which was abont to be Inflicted tipoa time pn^ 
gate Idolaters. Had tbla dentinciation proceeded finom tbe o^iw::- 
mentof the prophet only, and not from a divine impalse,iTiebaaealn!S 
as the destruction of these profiuie voting men of Betb-elvoiIdDat^ 
been the immediate consequence of it. 

19. It is objected that many pasnges of the OMTeSzdui 
ascribe to the Almighty human affections, pasHoiia» ad um> 
even those of the wont kind. 

Bat these objections ceaae, when such passages are inierpreted^^^ 
tivelu, as they ought to be. and when all those ^er passage* of ittks 
are only considered, which most evidently convey the suolimntKkciCi 
the Divine Majesty. The Holy Scripcvres, it is troe, in coodeacasus 
our limited capacitiea, and to the imperfectiona of buoiu crettum a< 
of human laxwusge, represent God as having the body, the panioDS, aadi^< 
infirmitiea of a man. Thus, they make mention ol^ his eves and on. u 
hands and feet, his sleeping and waking ; they ascrU>e to him fierce uge 
and jealousy, grief and repentance, joy and derire. The Binpie h&jaiH 
of the Hebrews might also be mother reason for its aboimdiDg mt m 
expressions. But that no man might be so weak or so perverse 4S to au 
those expressions according to the letter, and entertain mean and ufnc." 1 
thoQghtaof hia Bfaker, the aame Scriptures often add to (bote verjikKi^ 
tlons something which manifestly shows us bow they sre to b« uodem^). 
and reminds us that if God has a body, the heaven is his tliro&e sodjv 
earth bis footstool ; if be baa bands, they are hands which reach to ctr e^ 
of the creation ; if he has eyes, the darkness to them is do darbw: a£ 
from them nothing is hidden ; and fai other places we are toid tiai b^ ■ 
perfect : that he is blessed or happy ; that he ia unchaBpeaUe; (bit » > 
every where present ; that he ia a spirit ; that no man hath sees bo or w 
see him ; that he is incomprehensible: and that the most ejaMit^^ 
which we can posaiblv frame of him, ftlls faifinitely sboit of the tm^* ^ 
or two examples will illustrate the preceding reowrks. 

Thus, when God is said to repetUf the expressioa simply >"<*'\^': 
does not execute thai which seemed to usto have been hisporpose ; tna « " 
pleased to do otherwise than his threatenings seemed opeoJj toeipRAS 
account of some tacit condition io^ed in them. And thie does oct^ 

{;ate either from the troth, or sincerity, or constancy, of God ffl/'?**v 
t does not derogate from his truth, because be spesks what he rn&j f"^ 
unless eomelhing hitervened to prevent the ju^ment li>'"<»'^''*iJjr 
which he resolved when he threatened to take oB^d stop his ju^p^r 
Nor does it derogate from bis tineerity, for he has told us that bit Oim^ 
ings have such conditions implied in them;— nor frotnhis ftwwta»yw 
immutability, because (Sod does not change his coonsel and piif^< '^ 
takes off the sentence, which he had passed with resenredcooAww^ 

a Tillotson's Works, voL vl. p. 506. London, IfflO. . . _ .( 

• Ibid. p. 507. See also Watarland*s ficriptors Viodkated,<iotataf' 
(Works, vol vi. pp. 287—SM.) 

* Jbrtln's BermoBS, voL I. p. 2Kf. 
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20. It has alao been olrieeted, that^ the book of Eodenaatei 
ontainB lome paasagei which tftvour'of irreligion, and othera 
^hich savour of immonJity, 

But the pautf ei, thus ezMpted ifdnat, are either Innocent when lightlj 
iterpreiM ; or else tbey ezpreaa, — not the tentiments of Solomon, bat the 
^alse opinions of others, whom he pereonatee in order to oonfute them ;— 
r, however, not his delibenae ■entiroente, but such haaty and wroof 
otions^ aa duriaa the eoorae of hia inquiry after hiqppineaa arose auccea- 
ively in hia mtn^ and were on mature conaileration rejected by him, that 
e might fix at last on the true baaia,— the eonctunon of the t0Ao2e nuUter ; 
'hie li is, to/ear Ood and keep hia eommandmenie :for Gad will bring every 
york into judgment, with every eeeret thingt whether it be good, or whether 
t be evil (EccL xtt. 13, 14.) 

21. It has likewise been objected that the Song of Solomon, 
nd the lixteenth and twenty-third chapten of Ezekiers pro- 
hecy, contain paaMgea ofibniive to common decency. 

Bat this objection will All to the ground by interpretinf those parts alle* 
drically, aa almoat all the commentators, from toe earliest times, have 
nanimouslv done : and. likewise, by considering that the aimplicity of the 
Mtern nationa made theae phraaea lesa offennve to them than they ap- 
eared to us ; as, on the other hand, many thinga which are perfectly cor 
pct in oar view, would appear far different m eastern dimatea. With 
F'spect tn the Song of Solomon, In particular, it la to be remarked, 1. That 
io.^t ofthe forms of speech, against which exceptions have been made, are 
lisiranslations^ and do not exist in the original j^-and. 2. Admitting the cor- 
ectness of these remarks, it may alao be ahown, that thia book abounda 
rith beautiful poetic images. There is, therefore, no just exception to sup* 
osing it allegorical, prorlded the allegory be not extnvagant and Incoup 
istent. 

22. It is aaierted, that the imprecatioiu conttiined in some of 
he prophetic parte of Scripturef and in the book of JPealnu 
especisdly in the fiffy-fifth, lizty-nintb, htmdred and mnth, hon- 
red and thirty-eeventh, and some other Paalms), breathe a 
pirit of malice, are hij^hltf incontieteni vith humanity, and 
ighly vicioue. 

" It most be confessed thtf, at first sight, they appear cruel and Tindletive, 
rrcconcilable with the gentle spirit of piety and religion ; and aome, un* 
ebitatinsly acknowledging them to be Indefensible on Christian principles, 
est the oefence solely on their accordance with the character of the Jewiah 
ijipensacion ; which, tbey 8ay,.did not Inculcate that cordial forgiveneaa of 
ijuriea, and even love of our ecemiea, which form an eaaential and peculiar 
octriae ofthe Gospel In thia repreaentation the inquirer will not be die- 
ofled to acquieace, when he reflecta that the Hebrew Scripturea do forcibly 
njoin the dutiea of forgiving iajoriea, Exod. zii. 49. xxiil. 4, 6. Lev. xix. 
r, la Deut. xxxii 3& Prov. xl. 17. xix 11. xx. 22. xxiv. 29. Zech. vii. la : 
fdoin^ good to eneroiea, Exod. xxili. 4, 6. Prov. xxt.21. Jer.icxix. 7. ; ana 
f cultivating mutual klndneaa and good will, Exod. xxii. 21—21. Lev. xix. 
r, 19. 31. xxv73&. Deut. x. 19. Prov. xv. 17. xvii. 17. xviii. 24. xxril. 10. 
>avid, the aweet Paalmist of Israel, extola and recommenda benevolence 
nd mercy, forgiveneaa and kindness to enemies, PsaL xr. 2B. xxvli. 2. et 
tg. xxxiv. 14. xxxvU. 1, a 21. 26. xxxviU. 12, 13, 14. zxxix. 1. xL .1. 3. xciv. 1. 
i. 5. cix. 4, 6. cxii. S. 9. cxx. 6, 7. cxxxiiL 1, 2; 3. ; and his own conduct 
fTorded a noble exemplification of these virtues, aa will be apparent by con- 
ultinx the following paaaagea; Psal. xxxr. 12—16. 1 Sam. xxIt. 1. eteeq. 
XV i. 1. et eeq. 2 Sam. i. 4. et eea. iv. 8—12. xvL 7—11. xix. 21—23. It cannot 
t2e.n be credited that one so distinguished for tenderness and benevolence 
f heart, aa well aa for pre-eminent piety, could utter any thlna In direct 
ppoaition to those feelinga of mercy and forgiveneaa, which he both highly 
ecommended, and exhibited in hia own praoice. Independently of thia we 
lay rest assured that no unmerciful and revengefbl sentiment waa ever 
u^geated by the Holy Spirit, or erar found entrance into • work of Inapt- 
at ion. 

" From these observationa we may with certainty Infer that the paasaaea 
I question, however they may ajBpear, were undoubtedly not intended to 
onvey any bitter and unrelenting malediction. Nor will tbey be deeme<i 
» do so, provided due allowance be made for the bold phraaeoloav of Ori- 
nial poetry, which must generally be received with conalderable abate- 
lent; and provided also they be understot^ with the reservation, which 
tight to accompany all our wiahea and addresaes to the Deity, nameljr. 
lat he would grant them only so fiur as may be consistent with His will 
nd providence. If the Imprecstlve parts of the book of Paalma be taken 
ith these Umltationa, aa In reaaon they ought, they will be found in aub* 
ance merely to expreas a wiah that the wicked men apoken of might re- 
etve the just recompenae of their deeda, and that the puniahment they 
eaerved might speedily overtake them. If auch were the will of Ood. The 
npioua and tranagressors are those alone upon whom the Psalmist Impre 



&tes the Divine vengeance ; and there la nothing of vindictive feeling in 
raying for that whicn he believed the Divine justice aa well as the Divine 
roinise were engaged to Inflict ; while at the same time hia entire confl- 
ence in the abaolute perfectlona of the Supreme Being affords ample 
r idence that he calla for this vengeance only ao far as might be accordant 
ith the Divine attributes of wisdom, goodness, and equity. ▲ strong con- 
rmaiion of this reaa<mlng la aopplied by Paal. xxvili. 4, 5. where he praya 
\9 Ahnighty to 'give thtm according to their deede, according to the 
ickedneee of their endeavoure ; to give them after the work of their hande ; 
t render them their deeert^ and he Immediately aubjoinsaa a reason for 
le petition, and a vindication of It, ' beeauae thev regard not the worke of 
te Lord, nor the operation of hie hande, he ehaii (wiUy deetroy them^ and 
ot build them up,* Such Imprecative addreaaes are in reality the e^reSf 
on of an eameat desire that the will of God maybe done in earth aa It la 
I heaven, and that. If It aeemed good unto Him, He would aaaert his own 
onour as well by the punishment ofthe iniquitous as by the preservation 
f the righteoos. 

" The persons, to whom the Imprecations refer, were inveterate adver* 
iTies, plotting against the life of the Psalmist, and malicloualv Intent upon 
ffectmx hia ruin. To pray to be rescued from their wicked devices waa 
(early uwfnl ; and,.oonslaerlng their numbers and peraevering malignity, 
is escape might seem utteriy impracticable without their entire overthrow 
r extirpation ; a prayer for their destruction, therefore, waa equivalent to 
prayer for bla own preaervatloo and deliverance. Bealdea, they were for 
le moetpart not only personal enemies, but hostile to the people of Israel, 
•bale tt> thdr haavenqr Kinft aad violatora of His commanda. To desire 
M punishment of soeh ebaiietart an)se, it may lalrly be presiune<^ not 
t«n peiwiud vtedklln fo«llBg% biit from a regiM te rellgiooi and tai^^ 
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of iotoidty ; and was te foct tsonmoont to desMna the jLhnMi^ to'Vtedl 
cate liis glory by inflicting the chastisement^- whteh they deserved, and 
which heliaa denounced against the proud coritemneraof Hia lawa. ' 

" By many writers the paasagea objected to ar» explained as predictkniB : 
and inta is not at variance with the Hebrew idiom ; which aumita, imder 
some circnmaiancea, the uae of the imperative for the. future.' aaPaaL 
xxxvil.27. Gen. xx.7. xlii. la xlv. a Prov. iii. 4. iv..4.^ and the employ- 
ment of the imperative mood, when declaring fntare eveota, la not unusual 
with the sacred writers aa in Isa. vi. 10. viil. 9, 10. ix. Z. xvii. 1. xxix. 9. 
Jer. 1 10. Ezek. xliii. 3. In some instancea, a prayer or wiah for the puniah- 
ment of ainnera may be nearly equivalent to api'ediction, Inaamuch aa it 
la founded on the belief and meant to hnply, thai, according to God'a moral 
government of the world, puniahment moat eextafiplVtawaita them,' Some 
ofthe Imprecationa in the Psalma may, then, be, understood aa dittarativo 
of the lust judgments of God, which would inevitably foll^updn the Im- 
pious ; but In others, and perhwa most of them, botli the nat^fi^ constmc- 
iion of the sentences, and the lull force and propriety of the. expreaaions^ 
wquire them to be taken in an imprecativa 9enee. ' To iBxplaln them In any 
other aense la doing violence to the lawa c^'gYammatical interpreUtlon ; 
yet even in thia light, eonaldered aa imprecatteins, they amo^t to no more 
than a wiah that the Impioua may be dealt wiUi according to the eternal and 
unalterable Uwa of Divine JusUce, that they may openly and before the 
vrorld receive the penaltiea of crime, provided^Kbe the.wiU of God : which 
aurely la neither an unnatural nor unreasonable wi^^jin thoae, who anzp 
looaly aeek the punishment of vice, and the maintenance of true religion 
and virtue. In the Psalmist, moreover. It Is a wiah not proceeding from a 
desire to gratify a personal vindictive reeling, but partly from a deaire of 
self- preservation, and partly from anxiety lo aee the worahip and glory of 
God triumphant over ail enemies. Imprecationa, therefore, made with the 
limitationa, and originating in the motivea just mentioned, so for from being 
liable to the charge of maliciousness and revenge, are In accordance witn 
the pureat spirit of religion, and with the exerelae of the moat extenalva 
charity."* 

Of all those tremendous ImprecatlonB which appear In our common 
Engliah veraion of Deut. xxvH. 16— 26., there la not one authorized by the. 
original The Hebrew texta expreaa no kind of wieht but are only ao 
many dennndationa of the diapleaaure of God againat those who either 
were or should be guilty of the alna therein mentioned, and of the judg- 
ments which they must expect to be Inflicted upon them, unless prevented 
by a timely and sincere repentance. And agreeably .to thia view, the 
aacred text ahould have been rendered "curaed they,^or, "curaed are 
they." and not " cursed be they," in the aense of Let them be cursed ; the " 
word be, though inserted in our tranalation, having nothing answerable to 
it in the Hebrew. 

The same idiom, which appears in the prophetic writingi and 
Paalma, ia also to be found in 1 Cor. xvi. 82. and 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

The former passage runa thus :~-Jf any man love not the Lord JesuOj 
let him be anathema maranatha. From 1 Cor. xii. a we find that the Jew% 
who pretended to be under the Spirit and teaching of God, called Jeaua 
Christ ava^i/i* or accursed^ that la, a person devoted to deatruction. In 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. Saint Paul retoru the whole upon themselves, and saya, /T 
any man love not the Lord Jeaua, lat bxm be (that ia, he will he) aceureed;. 
the Lord will come. Thia ia not said in the way of imprecation, but aa a 
prediction of what would certainly come upon the Jews If they did not 
repent ; and of what actually came upon them, beeauae they did not re- 
pent, but continued to hate and execrate the Saviour of the world, as well 
aa a prediction of what still Ilea upon them because they continue to hate 
and execrate the Redeemer. 

In 2 Tim. iv. 14. we read Alemnder the eopper emi th did me much evil ; 
the Lord reward him aeeortUngto hi* worke ; which has the appearance 
of an imprecation. But inateai^f •"'•{w^ may the Lord reward, m»^imrtt 
wiU reward la the reading of the Codices Alexandrinua and Ephremi 
(which are ofthe beat authority^ the Codicea Claromontanus, San Germa- 
nenais, Augiensta, alao of those numbered by Grieebacb, 6. 17. 31. 37. 67**. 
71. 73. 80. and of the MS. by ^ttnni noted with the letter f. ;— of the Cop- 
tic, Armenian, and Vulgate verMoaa— and of Chry sortom, Theodoret, Eulo- 
gius as cited by Photins, Johannes Daroaacenu% Oecumenioa, Augustine^ 
and oihera among the fitthers of toe Christian church. The reading of 
mwS^Tt* makea the aentence declaratory,— 7%e Lord will bswasd Am 
according to hia worke ; and aa .it la aupported by auch aatiafactory evi- 
dence, Griesbach haa inserted it In his inner margin, aa being nearly equa^ 
If not preferable, to the common reading. An additional proof that this Is 
the preferable lection ia fumiahed by the fact, that it ia in unison with the 
spint and temper of the intrepid apostle. Saint Paul ; who, in the aixteentli 
verse, when speaking of hia being deserted by every one, when (during 
hie aecond impriaonment at Rome) he waa first summoned to vindicate 
himself before the sanguinary emperor Nero, says, X>e( it not be planed 
to their charge, that la, Let them not have to reckon for it with the Supreme 
Judges at the great day. T*his passage Aarniahea an additional example of 
canon 9., concerning various -Madinga, which ia given la p. 291. aitpra. 

23. The preceding Stibnplee, with two exceptions, have been 
taken firom the Old Testament 8o pure, indeed, is die morality 
of the New Testament, that the advocates of infidelity can find 
no other fault with it, than thia,— -that it carries the principle of 
forbearance too iar, because, among other things, it inculcatea 
the loTe of our enemiee. Notwithstanding this involuntary tea* 
timony to its inimitable excellence, two passages have been 
singled oat, aa inculcating immorality, viz. Luke xvL 8. and 1 
Cor. ix. 5 

. (1.) In Luke xvi. a we read, that 77k€ lord eomfmended the unmet eteward 
(who In the parable had been repreeented aa havinc defrmuded hia masterX 
beeauee he had done wiaely; and hence Jeaus Christ has been unjuatly 
charged with countenancing diahonesty. The whole ofthe context, however, 
stMvra, that It waa the mooter or lord of the eteward, and not Christ, who 
is represented aa commending hia conduct, and it ia in consequence of his 
maater'a ao commending him, tliat Jesus made the reflection that £Ae chil- 
dren ofthie world are in their generation wieer than the children of light. 
The parable in queation la to be interpreted eoMu in reference to the 
principal Idea contained in it; and that idea la, from the 'conduct of a 
worldly minded man, to enforce upon the (otlowera of Jeauc Christ the 
neceaaity of their being at least as ssaiduous in pursni^ig the business of 

< For the prscedlag obserratloDa the author Is Indebted to the Bar 
Oeoige BbMsB : tbey wiU be tenaA ia tba flrat waaaoe of bla "ChrlrMa!! 
Bxpositer.'* 
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the next wofld,— 4lie Mlftdoii of their eouli,— u woiidlj mhided men are 
In tkeir maiu(eaient of the ftflUri of this world. 

(2.) The interrocatorj (I Cor. ix. 6.) has been distorted into a chari^e of 
adultery against the apostle PaoL It would be a sufficient reply to this 
ftlsebood, to state that the whole of his conduct and sentiments completely 
disproves it The purest benevolence, the severest reproofs of all sin, and 
the moat exemplanr discharge of all the civil, social, and reladve duties 
pervade all his Justly admired epistles. Let us, however, briefly consider 
this passage. 11 ia sufficiently evident from the context, that at Corinth 
thttre were false teachers of Christianity, who questioned Paul's apostle" 
■hip ; and that he was obliged to conduct himself in the most circumspect 
manner, in order that they might not find any occaaion against him. Having 
vindicated his apostolic character and mission, and proved his right to 
have the neceasaries of life supplied to him, if he had demanded them of 
those among whom he had laboured gratuitously, he sa^a,— J7aoe we not 
power (authority or right) to lead about a aioter, a wt/e, at wtU at other 
avootUoy and aa the brethren of the Lord and Cephae 7 What is there in 
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pain, the maU and kio /emale.* In vli. 8^ ft and !& the hisorie. n -w 
what was done fo obedience to the dtrlne commud, nyi in«.r, ^^^ 
pairo went with Noah into the ark ; and in viii. 20. it is nsnt'J^ t 
general tenna, that he offered sacrifices of everv cleaa b««sL tt-j 
clean fowl. There is, therefore, no real contradictioo between i>^ . 
ral numbers. As animals were not used for food before the I>etij«/H 
probable that the distinction of beasts and fowls into drto aadt -m 
was made with respect to sacrifices; the former beisg Gfiered vu^ un 
latter were not 

6. On the alleged contradiction between Gen. xv. 11 Exod. 
ziL 40, 41. and Acts vii. 6. see p. 405. aupnu 

7. Gen. xxii. 1. //camefo) ,_,.-,^_ ( James L 13. God ea^--. 
pa$a after thete thing*, that > !!S^S ?t«o>ple<l with ««, t-w 
Ood did tempt Abraham. ) ««-"-"■«- (tempUtk Bt any ko-l 

Temptation signifies nothing more than trial ; any oppoatioQ or at- s 



this passsge, which can be construed into a sufficient proof of adultery inVthat may exercise our virtues, and make them knows. Id Utit <?»- C. 



an English court of lawl — When the apostle speaks of his right to take 
with him a sister, a wife, he means, Aret, that he and all other apostles, 
and, consequently, all ministers of the Gospel, had a kioht to marry ; for 
it appears that James and Jude, who were the brethren or kinsmen of the 
Lordf were married : and we have in&Ilible evidence that Peter (sumamed 
Cephas) was a married man, not only from thia verse, but also from 9£att 
viif. 14. where his mother'in-lato is mentioned as being cured by Jesus 
Christ of a fever. And, eeeondlf, we find that their wivea were persons 
of the same faith ; for less can never be implied in the word oiater. It ia 
further worihv of notice that Clement of Alexandria has particularly re- 
marked that the apostles carried their urivea about with them, "not as 
wives but as sisTsas, that they might minister to those who were mis- 
tresses of fiunilies ; that so the doctrine of the Lord might, without re- 
rihonaion or evil Sttsptdon, enter the apaitmenta of the women." And 
giving his finished picture of a perfect Christian, he aaya, — " Er.!r«ti 

sal wivtt, K»i rAMEI....EIKONAi: ixii t«uc AIIOXTOAOIX— ITs eotO 

and drinko andnUMUBB. . . Jtaving the apobtlbs for hie mxamplm !"> 



SECTION VI. 

APPAREirr CONTRAOICnONB BETWEEN THE SACKED WRTTBRS. 

There are some facts recorded in one part of the Sacred 
Writings which seem to be repugnant to tne statements con- 
tained m other parts of the Scnptnies ; and these apparent 
contradictions are to be found between different writers of the 
Old Testament, and also between the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. 

1. In the Old Tettament the foUoving paaHige% are objected 
to a$ eoniradictory, 

1. Gen. L and Gen. ii. have been affirmed to oontradict each 
other. 

They are perfectly consistent In the flrstchapter, Moaea glvea a general 
account of the whole creation in six daya ; ind then, carrnng on his his* 
tonr, he proceeds to describe particularly Ine formation of Adam and Eve. 
In Gen. ii. 3. it is said, that God had reeteajrom all hi* work* which he had 
created and made ; that ia, he ceased to aiake any more creatures ; con- 
sequently, Adam was mot made after thia 

^^^'Jl^lh^^HftJJitl »•*»«>«•»• S Oen.vll.l7. The flood woe 

The words " and forty nights," In Gen. vil. 17. are lost firom the Hebrew 
copies, but they are found in the Septuagint Greek version, and also in 
many M9S. of the Latin Vulgate version. They ought to be restored to 
the text, which will resd as follows, in perfect unison with Gen. vii. 12. — 
The flood waa forty day* and forty night* upon the earth. 

fGen. vtii. 3. The water* 
returned from qf the earth 
^ .^„^t^,^ B_ continuaUy ; and after the 

an huiulred andf{fty day*» ) •»"»•«" J gf^^ pf the hundred andf\ftv 

\day*i the water* were abated. 

Gen. viil. 3. ought to be rendered i—Tlie water* continually euboidfd 
froM nf the earth ; and at the end of the hundred and Mty day*, thej, 
water* were much abated. This rendering (which Dr. Boothroyd ha« 
adopted in hia new veraion of the Bible) completely removes the sIlagM 
contradiction. 

4. Gen. viii. 4, 6. are affirmed to be repugnant 

Dr. Boothroyd renders them thus, which obviates that repugnancy :>- 
The waters were much abated, *o thcU in the eeventh month, on the eeven- 
teenth day of the month, the ark rested upon one of the mountain* of Ara- 
rat. Ana the water* were continually deereaoing until the tenth month; 
and on the f»*t day of the tenth month the top* of the mountain* were 
tieible. 

5. Gen. vi. 19. ▼ii. 2, 3. 8, 9. and 15. and Tiii. 20. are charged 
with being direct contradictiont. A tittle attention to the context 
and connection of the pasaaget in queation will ahow their per- 
fect oonsifitency. 

In Gen. vi. 19—21. general orders are given fo Noah to take Into the ark 
with him animals of every kind, pairs of each. In Gen. vii. 2. the number 
of paira ia stated, viz. teven pair* of clean beasts, and two pair* of beasta 
that are not clean; and (verse 3.) of t/tefowl* of the air that are dean^ 
eeven pair*, the male and the female, and of fowl* ihtU are not clean, two 

a dementia Alexandrini Stromata, lib. vil. c. 2. cited by Dr. A. Clarke in 
his Commentary on I Cor. Ix. 6.— Clement waa one of the most learned 
Greek Chriatian writera la the close of the aecood etauvy. Hia Stromata 
jrara %rrittaa a. s. 199. 



may be said to tempt men, that li, he triea and proves U)eiQ. ukIii^;^ 
tempted Abraham. Sometimes temptation means dangeroai trik c- 
enticementa to ain, under which we are more likely to sink, iha t ,.- 
come them. In thia aense God tempteth not any man; oor, if ««:»$ 
them, vriil He m^ffer uetobe tempted above wAo/ we ore alM. (I Cor i Z 

8. From Gen. xxzi. 38. and 41. compared with Gen. tut. 
it has been aaaerted that Dinah waa only nx years of age > 
stead of aixteen), when ahe was forcibly defiled b? Sber^tr; 
and hence it ia insinuated that the narrative ia so caatmiktsj 
aa to be unworthy of credit 

This pretended difficulty, concemhig the sge of Dinah, orifkat*!] r.\ 
supposition that that disastrous circumstance took plsce m \tt un ^, 
year when Jacob returned into Palestine. So iar, however, ii be i • Tt 
Genesis from dating it in that year, that, on tlie cootrarj, we lani :i : i 
that Jacob resided In thst country a long time. (Compare Gea ux ^ 
18. xxxiv. 1. 30. and xxxv. 1. 2S, 29.) The best cbrooolc^piu coDfofi .-< 
the patrlarch'a reridence, both at Succoth and at Sbechem, aua^jn 
years ; and there is not a aingle word In the book of GeaeMibucf n 
any ground of contradiction or difficulty against this computaiiDft hi^ 
therefore, was about sixteen, or between sixteen snd serefiiefii. vn.'s ' 
sjse ; and her brothers Simeon and Levi, about twenty-two or tieaiT^ii 
(inatead of twelve, aa the opposers of the Bible falsely vuenl vV- -^ 
disastrous occurrence at Shechem obliged Jacob to quit tha; (.t-rr-^ 
canton, and go to Bethel, whence he repaired to Bfaunre tobis ktcrlar- 
It is true, that Isaac'a death, which ia recorded at the close of Go. nr. 
was subsequent to Joseph's depariuro ioto Egypt, tboufh tbeis^te'iK 
related until the thiriy-aeventh chapter; bM that patiiarcb'sdKdKm 
noticed In this place by anticipation, in order that the hteaijof^ic 
might not be interrupted. This mode of narrating facts, it 'uv.lto.-r 
ia pursued bv all historiana who do not wtah to be nieT«aBDtiiisri.*7 
no meana affects the date of the accoual of Dinah, wbich tnk^ en- 
viously to Isaac's death, aa wett aa the aale of Joseph. Tki^fine: 
were a hundred andfouroeore year* ; he was one hundreii ai irnrr. 
three veara old when Dinah waa violated, and one huodt«disiiKt«nf 
four wnen Joaeph waa aold into Egypt. 

9. The land of Rameees, in Gen. zhiL II. meant, t^ kid tf 
Goshen, and not the capital of that district; it wai pnii^TS 
called in the time of Mosea, from the city of Barneses, vkitis 
Israelitea had built for Pharaoh. The Hebrew histoiiin bmu 
appellation well known to them. There ia no uoprobibiiit 
contradiction whatever between Gen. xlviL 11. and ExodLli. 

10. Gen. zlTiii. 8. and 10. In the firat of these TciKsi:ii 

said, that hrael beheld Joaeph* a aotu / and in the other, tbt.b 

ejfet were dim, oo thtit he covld not tee. 

The mea^ng la, not that he could not see at all, but onlj tbathcsi 
not plainly and diatinctlv see the objects which were before bin Tif* 
fore, though he beheld Bphnim and Hanasseh, yet he coaldootiiK'sioii 
them, unul they were brought nigh to him. The deckraiiofl ai Jr£ a 
Joseph, in xlviii. 22. is not prophetic of the ftiture, assKoffiac'r:'^'' 
the present day has aaaerted. From Gen. xxxiii. la we letnv tia! J:: '■ 
bought a piece of land from Hamor at Shechem ; to which be if'-*^ 
alludes in Gen. xlviii. 22. I have given to thee one portion abort ih; if*' 
ren, which I took out of the hand if the Amorite with my twrdndrA 
my bow. It should seem that this spot had afterwards fUlen iotp tb« is* 
01 on Amorite ftmily or tribe, after the destruction of the Sbfd>?sj|^ 
and that Jacob had retaken It from them by force of amu, ilw4t' ^ 
tranaaction ia nowhere else mentioned. 

11. Reuel in Ezod. iL 18. is the aame «• Saguel in Nc 
Z.29. 

The Hebrew Is the same in both place* ; conaeqaently there ii oc cz 
tradiction. The reaaon of the aeemlog diflference is, that the ^ (on oris' 
in *'Hl]^*^y is sometimes used merely as a vowel, and sometimef u r^ 
and gn; and thia ia occasioned by the difficulty of the foufid «v 
scarcely any European organs can enunciate. As prooooBced 07* 
Araba, U strongly resembles the first effort made b the throit br pip* 
Haguel is the worst method of pronouaciog this word; Reo^ljit'^ 
syllable being aurongly accented, ia nearer to the true sound ^*"* 
parisoo of alTthe places where these relations of Moses are aKti\^^-* 
is evident that Re-u-el or Raguel was the &ther of Jediro, whoie <ai(> - 
Zipporah Hoses married ; and It Is most probable that Hobab vaiU)<T 
ofjethro who accompanied the Isiaelites through the wildeness. (^ 
pare Exod. ill. 1. iv. 1§. and Num. x. 29.) No sofid objectioD w« m naj 
aeainsc this explanation from Reuel being called " their foihtf' (»*■ • 
la), aa thia appellation frequently denotea any remote anceifor* i^ 
men, unclea, and grandfathers are In the Scriptures sooetiOKi » 7 
fathers. Thus in Gen. xxxi. 43. Laban calls his frastfebitdrep L^ ';^- 
ren, and conaidera himself ss their /ofAer, and ro 2 Km^sAr Aur« 
ia called the father of Amaziah, though be wa s his remote ancetfor 

• The above la the reading of the Samaritan P«o«»*«1j\"'',fJ'J 
Septuagint and Syriac veraions. The rendering of the Hebrew »» 
Imperfect— QT/oie/s of the air aiao by aavana, thewukend tktjta» 
Bishop Newton^s Wortcs, vol. 1. p. 163. 

• Dr. A. Clarke and Dr. fioochn^d on Exod. I. UL 
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f. i.^ rii^^'i^SH^ I •— " •• i Lo«i) tair fAaf *e tumedaside 
J^rc ouf 0/ tAe nud$t of a J (^^ ^y^^ ^.^, ^ ^^ ^^^^ 

In these two ^fkrwi there is no contTMfiction whateTcr. On the subject 
' this and other divioe appearances related in the Old Testament (which 
>ih Jews and Christians believe, on the solid evidence of facts, though 
fidels, unaole to refute them, dismiss them with scoffiogX the solid and 
coiHcatable solution is hud by Jesus Christ himself who perfectly under- 
ood iho whole afikir of divine appearances, in John v. 37. And the Father 
nuelf tchich hath tent me hath borne teitneeo qf me. Ye hove neither 
ard hU voice at any time^ nor eeen kie ohape. (John i. 18.) No man 
ith seen God at any time. He is the invieibte Ood, whom no man htUh 
ert, nor can eee. It is often said, that the Lord, the Most High Ood, 
ypeared to the patriarchs, to Moses and to the prophets, the ancestors of 
e Jews : but, according to Jesus Christ^s rnie, the appearance, form, or 
lape which they saw, was not the appearance of the Lord God himself; 
r never, at any time, did they see his shape. Afain, it is often said, that 
e Most High God spake to the patriarchs, to Moses, and to the prophets ; 
i! our Lord affirms, that they never heard his voice at any time. How 
tall we reconcile this seeminc inconsistency 1 The true solution, accord- 
g to the Scripturea, is this :— That the Lord God never spake or appeared 
person, but alwavs by a proxy, wunciMS, or meeeenger, who represented 
m and spake in his name and authority. It was this messenger of Jeho- 
ih (or angel of JehovahX who appeared unto Moses (Exod. iii. 2.), and who 
called, in verse 1 Jbbovah or Lord (whence it is evident that he was no 
-eated human being); and who spake to Moses, in verse 6. saying, Draw 
it nigh hilhery ^e, I am the Goa of Abraham (ver. 6.)> and I 4Jf that I 
)i. (ver. H.) All which words were pronounced by an angel, but are 
ue, not of the angel, but of Ood, whom he represented. So a herald 
fads a proclamation in the king's name and words, as if the king himself 
ere speaking. The word Amobl, both in the Greek langusge and in the 
ebrew, signifies a mteeenger or nunciu*^ an av^aaaador ; one who acts 
id speaks, not in bis own name or behalf, but in the name, person, and 
ehalf of him who sends him. Thus the word is frequently rendered in 
jr authorized translation : and if it had always been rendefed the met- 
>nger of the Lord, instead of the angel of the Lord, the case would have 
een very plain. But angel^ being a Greek word, which the English reader 
oes not understand, throws some obscurity upon such passages.t 

13. Exod. YiL 19«— 31. u apparantly eontrtdicted by Ezod« 
ii. 22. 

Both are reconciled by compariuff verse 21. The Egyptians digged 
fund about the river for water to drtnk : and it seems that the water tkuo 
btained wss not bloody like thst in the river ; on this water, therefore, 
le msgicians might operate. Again, though Moses was commissioned to 
irn into blood, not only the waters of the river Nile, but also those of 
leir streamiL rivers, ponds, sod pools; yet it seems evident from verse 
). that he diet not proceed tiius nr, at least in the firet inetance^ for it is 
lere stated, that only the waters of the river were turned into blood, 
fterwards, doubtless, the plague became ^enerot At the commencement, 
lerefore, of this |dsgue. the magicians might obtain other water, to imitate 
le miracle ; and it would not be difficult for them, by juggling tricks, to 
npart to it a bloody appearance, a fetid smelL and a bad taste. On either 
f these grounds there is no contradiction in the Mosaic account 

Exod. Ix. SO. He thatfeareth 
the word qf the Lord among 
the oeroanta qf Pharaoh made 

HIS CATIUB Jfee into the 

houses. 



14. Exod. ix. 6. All 
A.TTLB OP Eorrr ddso ; but 
f the cattle ofthechildren of 
rrael died not one. 



faMMto 



Nothing can be more evident than that universal terms are nsed hi all 
in^uages in a limited sense ; so that the word all, in verse 6. means^ that 
tl the cattle that did die belonged to the Egvptians, and died hi the field, 
'bile those in the houses escaped ; or else tnat a great many of all sorts of 
attle died : or, if we understand that all the cattle of the Egypnans perished, 
s asserted in ix. 6., wlutt was there to hinder them 1h>m obtaining others 
-cm the Israelites, not one of whose cattle died in the land of Goshen 1 
'his justifies the snppositton thst there was some respite or interval be- 
Neea the several pbiguea. 

15. It has been aaeerted, that Exod. zz. 11. and Deut ▼. 15. 
both which paasages enjoin the obeenranoe of the Sabbath) are 
t variance ; and hence it haa been infeired that Moses could not 

the author of the Pentateuch. 

But the enforcement of the eame precept by two different motives does 
ot constitute two discordant precepts ; and this is the case with the pas- 
a^e in question. In Exod. xx. 11. Moses urges the observance of the Hab- 
aih, bv a motive taken from the ereatlcm ; and in the latter, by another 
e rived from their exode or departure from bondage in Egypt. 

16. Exod. xxxiiL 11. The ) „--^ti» { ^°^^ *• *^ ^ ■'<^^°- '^- ^^ 
.oiu) epake tcn/o Moses face > !iII«T2 ?-^<* *'*^** ^^^ «**'» ^^ ^' 

} face. ) WBUwuca ^ ^^y ^j.j^ 

The Almighty is said (o have conversed with Moses, snd Jacob to have 
een him. (uen. zxxii. 30.) But this only signifies that God revealed him- 
elf to them in a more particular manner than to others; for God is a 
Jpirit whom no one hath seen or can see (1 Tun. vi. 16.X that is, as he is 

1 heaven. And when Moses besought this fiivour of God, he refused him, 
inrinjr, TViou canst not eee wy tace^for there thaU no man see me and live. 
Cxod. xxxiii. 20.) The apostle John, might, therefore, say, that no man 
ath eeen God at any time. The ancient Christian writers (who certainly 
rere more likely to understand the subject than we are) were generally 
zreed, that the person who appeared to Adam, Abraham, Moses, and tlio 
'mobeta, was the Word of God, the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 

17. In Lev. xvii. 1—7. the Israelites were prohibited from 

laughtering any clean animal, which they were permitted to eat, 

A any other place except upon the altar at the door of the taber- 

tacle, whither they were to bring it, and to immolate it. The 

eason assigned for this prohibition in Terse 7. is, that they shoald 

to longer oftr sacrifice unto idols. Bat in Deot xii. 16. SO — 



82. the Imehtea, just before they entsrad PakatiM, were per* 
mitted to slaughter oxen, sheep, or other clean animals at plea* 
sure, in any part of the country, provided they did not regard 
them as sacrifices, and abstained firom their blood, which tho 
heathens, in their sacrifices, were accustomed to drink. 

Between these two passages there is an apparent contradiction: but it 
may be readily accounted lor, when we consider that the laws of Moses 
were necessarily regulated by the circumstances of the Israeliiea, and that 
they were not intended to be absolutely unalterable. The law in question 
might be observed in the wilderness, where the Israelites kept nesr 
together, and, from their poverty, ate but little animal food ; but in Pales- 
tine, and when their circumstances were improved, it would have been an 
Intolerable grievance, for many of them lived at the diatance of aeveral 
days' journey from the sanctuary, at which alone offerings could be made ; 
and thev must, consequently, either have altogether denied themselves tho 
use of the flesh of oxen, sheep, and goats, or else have travelled long jour- 
neys to present them at the alur before they could taste it But, in fact, 
Moses himself shows thst Lev. xvii. 1—7. was a temporary law intended only 
for their situation in the wilderness^ by the phrase " without or within the 
camp." And in the law last promulgated (Deut zll. 15. 20—22.), in the 
fortieth year of their pilgrimage, just before their entrance into Palestine, 
he explicitly declares it repealed, as soon as they should abide there, per- 
mittinjg them to kill and eat the flesh of oxen, sheep, dec. any where, as 
already noticed. He tells them, that they might then eat them even as ths 
hart and the roe^ that ia, with as full liberty, and likewise without the small- 
est idea of offering them ; for the hart and the roe were not allowed to be 
brought to tho altar.* 

18. The promulgation of the Levitical law is said (Ley. i. 1.) 
to have been made firom the ttibemacle, and in Lev. zxviL 34. 
we read. These are the commandments "which the Lord com^ 
manded JHotes in Afount Bikai. 



t Dr. J. Tsylor's Scheme of Scripture Divinity ch. z?. 
Collection of Theological Tracts, vol. 1. p. 65.) 
Vol. 1. 3 1 



(Bp. Watson's 



But there is no real contradiction hero. The Hebrew jirepoaiilon 3 
(both) aignifiea near as well as in ; the meaning, therefore, is, that these 
were added to the forgoing commandmenta, before the Israelites removed 
from Uie wilderness oxMount Sinai, or while they were near Mount Sinai. 
And if tlie objector had distinsuished the time and place when the Levi* 
tical law waa given, from the time when the moral law was promulgated, 
he would not have aaserted the existence of a contradiction. The latter was 
given on Mount Sinai, in the third month of the first year after the departure 
of the Israelitea from Egypt (Exod. xix. xx.) The tabernacle was raised 
on the first day of the first month of the second year after their departore : 
on which occasiion Aaron and hia sons were set apart to the sacerdotal 
office. (Exod. xl. 2. 17—32.) To the ceremonies attendant on this conse- 
oration, the chief part of Leviticus belones ; and from the manner In which 
this book begins, it is plainly a continnanon of the preceding. Indeed, tho 
whole is but one law, though divided frQm a very ancient period into fivo 
portions. 

19. Num. iv. 3. From Tmarr ) ---.---«- C W- Num. vill. M. From twbm- 
years old and upwards even > ^Z^iJ. \ tt and fivs yeare old and up- 
until fifty years old ) ""*"""" {wards, they ehaU go, t^c. 

These texts may be reconciled in tvro ways, either by recollecting that 
the Levites were obliged to spend five years in learning the dutiea or their 
ministry, before they were admitted to officiate ; or that in the time of Moses, 
their consecration began at the twenty-fifth year of their age, but after- 
wards, during the time of David, at their twentieth year. 

Mv ikT _i- oe r%s .1. ^ r Num. xiv. 46. Then the 

A 1 ^^:r^:»J -^vT^-vl ( UmX^Vi* J Amalekltes oamb dowk, and 
Ama^ekltesd»e<tetf m (AeTAL- > ^,,,41^ \ t^e Canaanites which dwelt in 

"*•> 5 (.that bin. 

The twenty-fifth verse should be read without a parenthesis and in the 
present tense dwell. The meaning simply is, that they at present Ue in 
wait for you, at the bottom on the other side of the mountain. God, having 
conaented not to destroy the people, suddenly gave them notice of thehr 
danger ft-om the neighbourbig people, who were lying in wait to give them 
battle. The Israelites presumed (verse 44.) to go up into the hilMo^ ; whence 
they w«ra diiveo and discomfited by the Amalekuea and Canaanites, who 
had posted themselves there. A detachment of the Amalekites, who were 
encamped on the opposite foot of the hill, might easily ascend to succour 
their Canaanitish alllea. 

21. Num. XXL 2, 8. is said to be contradicted by the subsequent 

history of the conquest of Canaan. 

Bnt there is no reason why we should not usderstand the destruction of 
the Canaanites, and their cities aa limited u> those which they then took; 
for Joshua aftemrords took the king of Arad. (Josh. xii. 14.) See also Judg. 
i. 16, 17. 

22. In 1 Cor. x. 8. St Paul talU us, that the number of per 
sons who were cutoff in the plague was twenty^hree thousands 
but in Num. xxy. 9. Moses ioakes them not less than tventy^ 
four thousand, because in this number he includes the thousand 
who were found guilty of idolatry, and were in consequence 
slain with the swoid ; whereas tho aposUe speaks only of those 
who died of the pestilence. ^ « , 

23. From tlie law being mentioned in the book of Exodus aa 
delivered on Mount Straat, and from Mount Horeb beinff men- 
tioned an the place where it was deUverod, in the book of Ueute- 
ronomy, without any notice being taken of Mount Sinai, it has 
been insinuated, that neither of these books is worthy of credit, 
especially because some injudicions persons have represented then 
in maps as two distinct mountains. 

It is, however, well knovm that Sinai and Horeb are tno different peaks 
of one and the same range of mountains: and hence it is, that what ia ia 
one passage of Bcriptnre related aa having been done at Horeb, is in anothft 
place salcTto have been done at Sinai, or m the wildemeaa of Sinai. 



a Michaelis*s Comxnentaries on the Laws of Moseib ▼oL il pp 414, U& 
voLl.pp.2B--da 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, dEC OF PASSAGES 



[PaitILBobiI! 



S4» Deat i. 9—18. b nU to eootndiet Exod. z^niL 18—98. 

and MoiM it MKited to haTs e^nemved the idea of Mttiiig 

judges and ralen over the people. 

A Itttia attention lo tho two pasaaces would tiaye aatlsfled the objector 
tbat Moaea did not eoncefve any aucE idea. In Ezod. zvlli. 13—23. Jethro, 
hla latlier*in-law, having obaerved the smt peraonal fatigue to which the 
Jewiah legtalator daily exposed himself^ 8ug|e8ted to him the appointment 
of magiatratea over tnouaanda, hundreds, fiities, and lena, men of Integrity 
Mid piety, to hear and determine minor Questions between the people, aub- 
Jeet, however, to the approbation of God. In verses 24—27. we read gene- 
rally that Moses hearkened to the voice of hie father-in-latOi followeid his 
counsel, with the approbationof God. and appointed the necessary officers. 
In the first chapter of Deuteronomv, Moses is represented aa allumng to this 
Act, but wif h this remarkJtble difference, that ne not only aaya nothing of 
Jethro, but instead of representioc himself as the person wno aelected those 
magiatratea, he states that he had appealed to the people, and desired thai 
they would elect them. " There is a great and striking dUTerence between 
these statements, but there is no contradiction. Jethro suggested to Moses 
the appointment ; he, probably after consulting God, as Jethro intimates, 
if Oeaahali thus command thee, referred the matter to the people, and 
assigned the choice of the individuals to them ; the persons thus selected 
he admitted to ahare his aothority as subordinate judges. Thus the two 
statements are perfectly consistent But this is not all : their difference ia 
most natural. In first recording the event, it was natural Moses should 
dwell on the first cauae which led to it, and pass by the appeal lo the people 
as a aubordinate and leas material part of the tranaaction ; but in addressing 
the people, it was natural to notice the part they themaelves had in the selec- 
tion of those judges, in order to conciliate their regard and obedience. How 
naturally also (toes the pious legislator, In hia public address, dwell on 
every circumatance wbicn could improve hia hearers In piety and virtue. 
The multitude of the people was the cause of the appointment of these 
judges. How beautifmlv is this increase of the nation turned to an argu* 
ment of gratitude to God t How affectionate ia the blesring with which the 
pious speaker interrupts the narrative, imploring God. thai the multitude of 
hia people may increase a tliousand fold ! How adminbly doea be take occ»> 
slon, from mentioning the judges, to Inculcate the eternal prhiciplea of jus- 
tice and piety, which ahoufd control their dedaiona ! How remote ia all this 
from art, forgery, and imposture I Surely here, If any where, we can trace 
Che dictatea of nature, truth, and piety."* 

26. DeQt X. 6, 7. is affimied to contradict Nam. zx. S3— 29. 
and zxxiii. 30. 37, 38. 

But Dr. Kennlcott has ahown that verses 6—9. of Deut z. are an interpo- 
lation, and ought to be Inserted after DeuU il. Il.« For reconciHns this 
passage, where Aaron is said to have died at Moaerah, with Num. juziii. 31, 
92. where his death ia aald to have taken place on Mount Hor, it ia aufllcient 
to remark that the same place frequently had different names ; just ss (we 
have Been) Horeb and Sinai were two peaka of the aaqis ridge, so Moserah 
might have been a peak of Mount Hor, and interchanged wiui it In Deut 
X, aa it standa in our printed copiea, there are seTeral things omitted, which 
are preserved hi the Samaritan copy, and remove the dlfiicuUv we other- 
wise find respecting the time andjplace of Aaron's desth. The Samaritan 
copy may be thus translated : " Tlimet they Journeyed^ and pitched their 
eamp in Gud^fodah; thence theyjoumeved, and pitched in Jobbatha, 




Ihey journeyed, and pitched in Mount Hor, and there Aaron died," fc, 
26. Dent z. 22. is apparently oontiadicted by Acts tiL 14. 
The ftmily of Jacob are diftrently reckoned at their going into Egypt 




which make threeacore and ten. But in Acts vil. 14. Stephen adds to these 
June of his son's wives, and thua makea the number threescore and fifteen. 
The UHter, though not of Jacob's blood, were of his kindr»i, as Stephen 
Jnstl/ S3q>resaes It, being allied to him by marriage. 

2*7. These is ms << etrange inconsiBten^" between Dent yrrii. 
anaDeot. zzziiL 

The former is a sublime ode, which contains a defence of God sgainst the 
Israelitea. and unfolda the method of the divine judgmenta. In the latter 
enapCer Hoaea takea hia leave of the people, by pronouncing a bleasinE noon 
them generaUy, and upon each tribe to partteolar. 

28. In Jodraa z. 28. tnd 87. the Inaelitith general is charged 
with killing the sune king of Hebron txriee. 

The hiatoTiaii relates no sucli thing. Hebron was a place of consldeimble 
note : and its Inhabitants, finding tliat thebrking had fiOlen in battle, elected 

SS*SSL?»KI ?JSf "• aV^^J*^^ king was he whom Joshua alew, after he 
hsd taken the city and its dspeQdenCie8,aa related in verse 37. 

29. Jodi. z. 15. is apparenUy contndtctod by Terse 43. of the 
— chapter. 



«.-iS? ^?J ft®* ^2 *f ?^*IS **^* ::*twned and aU brad with him to 
^oi; which Tie ceitainly did not do untA the end of the expedition 
Cverse 43.), where It ia properly introduced, tt ia tharefore either wtoteS 
jplation. ormust signify OiatJoshuain/enifcd to have returned, butchanged 
*l8 reaoiutten, when he heard that the five kings >tad fled vShiSen thSS 
•sh«.toacaveatMakks<tah. SoBWak, kin^Jf Jll^ i.^*^^ 
9.) to have isorred a^mnat lerael, thatla, he intended to war ag^at them. 



30. Josh. xi. 19. T^erewae^ 
asf a dty that made peace 
with the children of Israel, 
99ve the Hivitee, the inhabi- 
tante qf Oibeon ; aU other 
they took in baUU. 

There is no eontradictlon here. 



baUtD 



Joah.xv.63. Ae/orHeJebu- 
eitee, the inhabitante efJemea- 
tern, the children qfJudtJiCouid 
not drive them euf ; but the 
Jebueitee dwell with the cha, 
\dren of Judak unto thie day. 
Although Jerusalem was tsken end its 



ft*8S?5!l?2l5lL**''*^ W*?^ ''?!& *•»• >"<* surrounding it (Josh. x. 
A. ». ia), the fortress or stronghold of Zioo coatkraed In the hands of the 

• Dr. Graves's Lectures on the Poor kst Books of the PeDtsteuch, vol I 



Jebittites. -And the Isnelites not being abla InuaeAttdj ia otm» t" • . 
cities they had taken, the Jebusitea recovered poasevion of the c A • . . ' 
the children of Judah expelled thetn after the deaih of Jothta. iiu4 '. 
But the fonreaa of Mount Zion remaned to their basdi oaij; ;k.\L, ,' 
David. ^"^ 

31. Josh. zzL43,44.we read, The Lord govt uniilrst!,' 

the land which he eware to give unto their fathen ; ni (4^ >^ 

eeaeed and dwelt therein, ^nd the Lord gave them rut rta- 

about, according to all that he rware unto their fathen: y^ 

there atood not a man of all their enemiea before theu {tktLi 

delivered all their enemiee into their hand. This is lamda 

be a direct contradiction to the preoedtn; psitsof thitiKxA; bj 

it is assertion without prooE 

The whole country was now divided by lot unto them ; md !>».r k- 
mies were so completely discomfited, tbat there wu not t ttnk *- ' 
the Canaanitea remaining to make head against them ; and ttaun .. . 
left in the land served under tribute ; and the tribute lo paid by rf rL r. 
the amplest proof of their complete subjugation.* Add lo tbii : * •• 
Israelites had aa much of the land In actutU poss e sri oa m they c>_: 
cupy ; and as they tocreasedi Cod enabled them to drire mit iN r. ,- 
tobabitanta, but in conaecyuence of the infidelity of the brvku < 
enemies were often permitted to straiten them, and sometioes^o <■ 
against them. It is aiso to be recollected, that God oever proexy : 
them the land, or to maintain them, but upon condltioo of ob«^(£--.u 
so punctually did he fulfil this totention, that there it not a eg;-; ^-J. 
upon record in which thev were cither atraitened or wb^iKoini. « * 
they were obedient and faithful to their God. In this teoM, tbrniic ' 
might most correcdv and literalW be said that there feiki m.' cvk 
any good thing whxch the Lord nod apoken unto tke Imue ef hi' .. 
came to jMMv.— Nor will one word of his ever ASi, wbUe cub ■» i^ 
endure. 

32. In Judg. i. 19. we reed, The Lord woe with JudaK si 
he drove out the inhabitante of the movntaini butcnJv 
drive out the inhabitante of the valley, becaute they had (*> 
riote of iron* 

From this psaasge M. Voltaire and his copyists in thiseoaKiyhrf u? 
occaaion to remark that it ia diflicult to^onceive how tlie Umvii'Vi 
and earth, who had ao often changed the order and sQipeodal!he«aiiB5 
ed laws of nature, in &vour of hia people, could not aoececd tpee :i 
inhabitants of a valley, becauae they bad chariots of irm. 

A little eonrideration, however, of the context of the pusfe irg: #nf 
that this mteiity difllculty has as littie feondatlon aa all the nestl.- .*« 
tofenufty of the enemiea of the BiUe have imagined to exis. b ii'tK 
place, th^n, It la to be observed, that when It is said n &m miii» 
habitants of the mountain, but could not drive out the iMkekmia .-v 
vaMey ; the antecedent is Judah, not Jehovah ; becauie Je!mi bdi-fea 
diaplayed much more etntoent instances of his power; adbf tteffwed 
the greater, could certainly have effected the lesa. lotfeKt'slrftef, 
though it pleased Glod to give success to Judah to one iraee, i^M*w. 
necessarily follow, that therefore he should give It in si Soi^Uk^r*! 
no more abaurdity to the paaaage, than there would JM'a&ttrljai 
qieech, if such had been addresaed to the soverdsn t^ one cf si ;- 
mandera returned from America :— *' Chr the blesMig of God ^ys r-r 
majesty's arms, we overcame General Greene m the field; m« Mtf 
not attack General IVashlngton, because he was loo itm^yeradtd 
In his camp." There is no reason, therefore, for suppoainK. tlat'' tV^'vi 
considered the God of Israel their protector aa a local drnsor; I'jiia 
to some tostancesi more, and to others less powerfol, thu the piii' 
their enemies."* 

33. Jodg. Ti. 1. is said to contradict Nom. ml 10. ^ 

In the latter plscs, however, it Is not said tbat oK the IGdnia wi 
extirpated. Those who engaged the IsracUtes were diKoofiwl lais? 
country was laid waste, that those who fled might hate do anceaniBC 
to return thither. In the course of liee hmared yean, iumver, v^ 
might tocrease and become sufficiently formidable (u vw radtls'.r 
dial in Judg. vi. 1.) to ororess the northern and eastern lirsefeM. (^ 
dally when joined by the Amalekites and lahmaelifes. mtM^mdu 
eaat, aa their aUiea are termed to the third verse. This remrfc «ie «r 
alao to remove the contradiction alleged to exist between ISta it , v 
where the Amalekitea are aald to have been discomfited bf the Isk^ 
under Saul, and 1 8am. xxx. 1, Z, where they are said, tmntj-thj» ^ 
afterwards, to have made a predatory tacnrsioii againa ZUchf. iKk" 
were, doubtiess, a travelling predatory horde, aimikr to tlwN v^ = 3 
day live to the country where the Amalskitss Ibrmerly dweb, m. ins 

84. The acooont of Saul's death, related in IStn. ml M 

(whence it is copied, with some tiiffing di&ienoe, in 1 Chnai 
is said to be contradicted by the acoouni of the Amlckitt.* 
rated in 2 Sam. L 10. 

Tke kiatorian relatea the fact aa atated by the Aoudekiit AJw'^ 
story bears every mark of^belng a fiction, fanned in order to '»(:» 
himself with David as the next probable aucceasor to tite cnm (tacj 
28am. iv. 10.) There are always men of thia deacrtpdoo about a» 
whose object is plunder, end fbr which they will strip die deu. 

36. 2KingBZziv. 13.andzzT.8— 12.ueststedtobeo:a» 

dictoiy. 

If the objector had attended to the difference of time*, be vwlj^ 
fbund the Scripturea perfecdy conaiatent NebuehadaeznrcintMix^ 
the richea and furniture of the temple at three difToreot titnci: [* 
the third year of Jehoiachim (Dan.1 2.); these were the t«««U** 
his son Belshaxxar profaned (Dan. v. 2.X sad which Ojvunmt^^ 
Jews (Exra i. 7.), to be aet up in the temple, when rebHill: #wn«f» 



• If payment of tribute be not an absolute proof of •pbjap»»^^ 
je^tor lo the sacred historisn might with squal tnitb btve «Bf^' 
duitog the war, to which Great BrMato waa en««ed for ber e^»" 
sn ^dependent nation and government, her »>rees did Bff.r°^,c 
FrencliWest In<fia Islands and the Dutch Mttlemeotit Bitan cm 
beoausa the snclsnt tohaUtsnls conttousd lo rsisiin is >mi^ >» "'^ 
tribute. 

« Bis^ Hone's Woilu^ vi^ vL p.198. 
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9 refcn of Jehotachim he osaln took the eity, tnd cat to pf eee« a cremt 
rt ol the Tessels of gold which Solomon had made (2 Kioga zjut. la): 
d, thirdly, in the eleventh rear of Zedeklah, as relaiod in 2 King 8 zxr. 
— 17.| he once more pillaged the temple. 

36. £zm iL ic apparently tt yarianee with Nehemiah m 

On the dtaerepanciea occarring throoghoat these two cbapterB) the com* 
entators must be consulted : It may suflloe here to remark that the ac- 
unt conuined in Ezra was taken in Chaldsea^/ore the Jews commenced 
eir return ; and that which is related in Nehemiah vU. qfter their arrival 
Jerusalem. Some of them altering their minds and staying behind after 
ey had given in their names to go, and others dying on the way, lessened 
rt of the numbers in Nehemiah: as on the contrary, some of them 
ming to them afterwardsi made tne ntunbers mentioned In the latter 
pear the greater. 

But the principal and moat numerous contradictiona aie to be 
und in the Old Testament between eome parts of the second book 
' Samuel and the books of Kings and Chronicles ; and chiefly ro- 
te to num^rs, dates, names, and genealogies. The means by 
hich some of these repugnancies may be reconciled have already 
ien indicated ;* in addition to which we may remark, that although 
le commentators generally present satisfactory solutions, yet many 
* the seeming differences may be easily reconciled on the prin- 
ple that the books of Chronicles are supplementary to those 
f Kings; and hence they are termed in the Septuagint 
A^scxflnroyuircc, or things omitted. < Besides, the language was 
ightly changed, after the captivity, from what it had previously 
sen. The various places had received new names, or undergone 
indry vicissitudes ; certain things were now better known to 
\e returned Jews, imder other appellations than those by which 
ley had formerly been distinguished ; and from the materials 
efore him, which often were not the same as those used by the 
bridgers of the histories of the kings, the author of the books 
f Chronicles takes those passages which seemed best adapted to 
la purpose, and most suitable to the time in which he wrote. 
I must also be considered, that he often elucidates obsolete and 
mbiguous words, in former books, by a different mode of spell- 
ig them, or by a difierent order of the Hords employed even 
rhen he does not use a distinct phraseology of narration, which 
e sometimes adopts. The following are the most material pas- 
ages of these books, which have been the subject of cavil to the 
aodem advocates of infidelity. 

37. In 1 Chron. xix. 7. the children of Ammon are said to 
ave hired thirty^tvfo thoiisand chariotM, and the king" of Maa^ 
hah and hi$ people ; which appears an incredible nmnber. 

But the original word here rendered chariots does not always bear that 
leaning : it is a collective noon signifying cavalry or riden. The mean- 
is, therefore, is, that they hired thiity«two thousand Syrian auxiliaries, 
rho were usually mounled on chariota or horses, but who occasionally 
tso served as foot soldiers^ which is perfectly in unison with 2 Sam. z. 6., 
rhere the Syrian auxiliaries engaged hy the Anunonlies amount exactly to 
lirtv-two ttK>usand, besides a thousand men, whom they hired of the King 
r Maachah ; and whom we may presume to be Inlantry. 

3S. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. Again the\ 

nger of the Lord u>aa kindltd | u aia to ^ ^ Chmn. xxl. 4. SoUm otood 

sraifut brael; and he moved f «oLi,^ict l^P ond provoked David to 

»avid against Uiero, to tay,'tfo I •""■"■" ^ number Brael 

umber Israel and Judmh, j 

It is not usual to mention the anger of God, wlthoot stating its cause : 
ut as the first of these texts now stands, God is stated to be angry, and his 
nger leads him to noove Il^vld to number the people. This numoering of 
\e people, however, was not the cause, but the effect of his anger; the 
2uae is stated in the second passage, which may be rendered— an adver- 
try (perhaps one of David's wicked counsellors, for the Hebrew word 

9\D (saroM) signif es an adversary) otood up agaimet Urad, and moved 
)avid to number loraeL At the time referred to^ David probably coveted 
ti extension of empire ; and having through the suggestions of an adver* 
&ry given way to this evil dlsposloon. he could not well look to God for 
elp, and, therefore, wished to know whether the thousands of Israel and 
acfah might be deemed emial to the conquest which he meditstad. His 
esign WBS, to force all the Israelites to perform military service, and en- 
B^e In the contest which his ambition had in view; and, as the people 
light resist this census, soldiers were employed to make It. who'might 
ot only put down resistance, but also siuipresa any disturbances tnat 
light arise. Concerning the difference of numbers in this census, see 
ecL vm. Ob^ 6. p. 421. tftfra. 

39. In 9 Kings zvL 9. it is said, that the king of Assyria 
earkened unto Ahaz, but in 2 Chron. xzviii. 20. we read that 
le distrew.d him^ but strengthened him not. 

Both stPtP'aents are true. He did help him against the kin| of Syria, 
M>k DacAtcus, and delivered Ahaz from the power of the Syrians. But 
i\B se: vice was of little value ; for the Assyrian monarch did not assist Ahaz 
gainst the Edomites or Philistines; and he distressed him by taking the 
oyal treasures and the treasures of the temple, and rendered him but 
We service for so great .a sacrifice.* 

The preceding are the chief passages in the Old Testament, in 
irhich differences have been imagined to exist ; but with how 
ittle propriety the reader will be enabled to judge from a careful 

• See pp. 400—404. of the present Volome. 

s This seeming contradiction Is iDustrated by what happened In our own 
latioa. The BrUons Invited the Saxons to help them against the Scots and 
Ikts. The Saxons aceonHngly came and asslBted them for a time, but at 
Hgtta they mads thsmsshrss masters of the coootiy. 



examination of the various passages themselves. It Temaina 
only that we notice a few passages in the New Testament which 
have also been the snbiect of cavil. 

40. Matthew xxvii, 9, 10. disagrees with Zcchariah xL 13. 

Botli may be reconciled by supposing the name of the prophet to hava 
been originally omiued by the evangelist, and that the name of Jeremiah 
was Inserted by some subsequent copyist. Jeremiah Is omitted In two 
maousoiipts of the twelfth century, In the Syriac, the later Persian, and 
modem Greek versions^ and In some la:er copies. What renders It likely 
that the original reading was St» t«v K^^nr^v by the prophet, is, that Saint 
Matthew frequently omits the name of the prophet In his quotations. On 
this passage, see mrther p. 296. note S. in this Volume. • 

41. Mark iL 26. is at variance with 1 Sam. xxL 1. 

Abiathar was not high-priest at that time : but the expression may easily 
signify, in the dayo of Abiathar, who was afterwards high-prlest. 6r. pro* 
bably, both Ahimelech and Abiathar might omciate in the nigh-priesthoo^ 
and the name of the office be indifferently applied to either. 

42. The different manner in which die four evangelists have 
mentioned the superscription which was written over Jesus Christ 
when on the cross was objected as a want of accuracy and truth 
by Dr. Middleton; and his objection has been copied by later 
writers. 

But it is not Improbable that it varied m each of the languages In which 
that accusation or superscription was written : for botli Luke (xxlii. 38.) 
and John (xxix. 20.) say that ft was written In Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
We may then ressonaoly suppose Matthew to have recited the Hebrew : 

Tbis is 

JK8t7S TRB KUfO OP TBB JlEW*. 

And John the Greek : 

JB8T7S THB NACJLKZmi TBS SING OF TBB JSWS. 

If It should be asked, Why the Nasarene waa omitted In the Hebrew, 
and we must assign a reason for Pilate's humour ; perhaps we may thus 
account for it. He might be informed, that Jeotu in Hebrew denoted a 
Saviour i» and as it carried more appearance of such an appellative or 
general term by standing alone, he might choose, by dropping the epithet 
the Naxarene, to leave the sense so ambiguous, that It might be so thus un- 
derstood : 

TBiS IS 
A SAVIOtnt TBB KIXO OF TBS JbWS. 

Pilate, as little satisfied with the Jews as with himself on that day, meant 
the inscription, which was his own, as a dishonour to the nation ; and thus 
set a momentou.<i verity before them, with as much design of declaring It 
as Caiwhas had of prophesying. That Jeauo ohoutd die for the peopled 
The ambiguity not holding in Greek, the Natarene might be there inserted 
In scorn a||;ain of the Jews, by denominating their king from a city which 
they held in the utmost contempt* 

Lot us now view the Latin. It Is not assuming much to suppose, that 
Pilate would not concern himself with Hebrew namea, nor risk an impro- 
priety In speaking or writing them. It was thought essentia to the dignity 
of a Roman magistrate in the times of the republic not to speak but in 
Latin on public occasions.e Of which spirit Tiberius the em) eror retained 
so much, that in an oration to the senate he apologizes for using a Greek 
word ; and once, when they were drawing up a decree, advised them to 
erase another that had been inserted in iLv And though the maxlstratea 
in general were then become more condeacendlnj^ to the GceeKs, they 
reuuned this point of state with regard to other nations, whose languages 
they esteemed barbarous^ and would give themselves no trouble of ac- 
quiring. Pilate, indeed, according to Matthew, aaked at our Lord's trial 
tf%om toitt ye that Ireliaee unto you, Barabbeu, or Jeout which io caUea 
Chrittl And again, "What ohaU t do then with Jetue which io caUeA 
Chriotl But we judse this to be related, as the interpreter by whom he 
spake delivered it In Hebrew.* For If the other evangelists have given his 
exact words, he never pronounced the name of Jesus^ but spake of hia 
all along by a periphrasis : WiU ye that Ireleaoe unto you The king of the 
Jews 1 What wiu ye then that lahall do unto him whom ye eaU The king 
of the Jewsl Thus he acted in conference with the rulers, end then or- 
dered a Latin Inscription without mixture of foreign words^ just as Mark 
repeats it : 

TbB KINO OF TRB JsWS : 

Which is followed by Luke ; only that he has brought down Tliio it ftoes 
above, as having a common reference to what stood under It : 

Tbis is 
Tbb kikg of tub Jews. 

Ttm* a is e^ent that there were variations hi the biscriptlon, and that 
the Latin was the shortest ; bat It Is equally evident that these variations 
are not discrepancies or contradictions in the narratives of the evangelists.* 

43. The aUeged discrepancies in the genealogies recorded by 
Matthew (t.) and Luke (iiL) have already be^ considered in 
pp. 400, 401. tupra. In addition to the observations thers ad* 
duoed, the following solution of the supposed contradiction, by 
Professor Hug (founded on the law of the levirEte),io ia highly 
deserving of consideration, both from its novelty and its proba- 
bility. 

By that law one and the same son might have two dlfTerent ftthers^ one 
real and the other legal, Biost of the apparent contradictions in the gene- 
alogies of Matthei^ and Lake disappear, since Sahuhiel might be declared to 

• Pearson on the Creed, art 11. at the beginning. 

« John xi. 49—61. * John 1. 46. 

• Valerias Maximns, b. U. e. 2. $'2. 

« Bueton. in Tiberio, c. 71. Tho two words were Monopoly snd JBm* 
blom. 

• See Wolfius on Matt xxvil. 2. 

• Dr. Tovmaon's Works, voL i. po. 200—902. 

** By the juo leviratuo, or law 01 the levirate, when a man died withoat 
issue, his nearest male relstive maM obliged to raioo upoood to him ; aeconjp 
Ingly, he married his widow, and the first-bom son, of that msrrisse, 
reputed to be the son of the decsasedt to wtMse Bama and itghla M 
6eed«L 
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U the MD «r JechotoiMM wdl « Neri, and iteea ZorobalMl mif ht metf la 
one fiUalion m the Iktherof Ablad and in the other as the father of Rbeta. 
Tboa, ainee one g eneaJofy niakes Jacob to be the father of Joseph, and the 
other makes Heli to be his father, he might be the son of both, vis. ofone bjr 
•mUurt, and of the other by lane. According to this solution, the design of 
the two evangelists, in giving the genealogj of Jesus Christ, would have 
been to prove to the Jews, thai the man who called himself the Messiah was 
V his legal ftther Joseph Inscribed as » descendant of David in the genea- 
logical tables, to which that nation attached so mnch Importance and 
aitthoritf. Indeed, in a country where a Ugal descent was the same as a 
Ttal descent, and where an inscriptkm in the genealogical tables wss every 
thing, the Jews, to whom the apostles addressed themselveiL were to be the 
•ole 'udges, from the ancestors of Joseph, of the fnUUment of the prophecies 
relative to the family of the Messiah ; and the descent of Mary was of no 
Importance to them.* 

The following additional remarks of the late Bishop Home, 

on the subject of the Jewish Genealogies, are likewise highly 

deserring of attention. 

In the^rtf ptoce, Genealogies In general, and those of the Jews In par- 
tieular, vrfth their method of deriving them, and the confVislon often arising 
from the cireumstanee of the same person being called by different names, 
or different persons by the same name, are in their nature, and must be to 
na at this distance of time, matters of very complicated consideration, and 
It IS no wonder they should be attended with difficulties and perplexities. 
Secondly y The evangelists^ in an affair of so much importance, and so open 
then to detection, had there been any thing wrong to be detected, would 
most assuredly be careful to give Christ's pedigree as it was found in the 
aathentic tables, which, according to the custom of the nation, were pre- 
served In the frmily, as is evident from Josephus, who saya, " I give you 
this succession of'^our family, as I find It written in the public tables." 
TAtntty, As it was weU known the Messiah must descend from David, the 
genealogical tables of ttMt fiunily would be kept with more than ordinary 
diligence and precision. Fourthlif, Whatever cavilf the modem Jews and 
others now make against the genealogies recorded by the evang[eUsts, the 
Jews their contemporaries never 4^ffered to find fault with, or to mvalidate, 
the accounts given in the Gospels. As they vranted neither opportunity, 
materials, skill, nor malice to have done it, and It would have offered them 
so great an advantage against the Christiansb this circumstance alone, as 
Dr. Soitth well remarks, were we not now able to clear the point, ought 
with every sober and Judicious person to have the force of a moral demon- 
stration.* 

44. Matt zxTiL 5. apparently disagrees with Acts L 18. 

Matthew simply says, that Judas went and hanged himself; and this he 
thought sufficient tq say of the traitor, without adding the other circum< 
stances of his death. Luke 
which followed after he 

hunt aeunderim the nudet, „ 

self; and whether the cord or rope with which he committed suicide broke, 
or tnst to which It was fastened gave way, he fell with his fiice to the ground, 
and the vfolence of the fall ruptured the abdomen, so that his Intestines 
were dashed upon the ground* 

46. Heb. iz. 4. is appazently oODtradiciory to I Kings viiL 9. 

Tma the te Jd of the former book. It appears that the ark contained several 
things therein specified : whereas, we learn from the latter, that it con- 
tained only the two tables of stone. The word E* li, m tehiek {woherein In 
the authorixed translatlonX therefore, refer to the talaemacle, and not to 
the ark ; and thus the difference is removed. 

Lastly, Some of the difoences between the Old and New 
Testaments arise firom ntuibers and dates, and may be explained 
on the principles already laid down in pp. 403, 404. 9upra i 
and others arise from the variances occurring in the quotations 
frum the Old in the New Testament. But as these require a 
distinet consideration, the reader will find them folly diseaised in 
pp. S9a — 818. of this voltmie. 



Scriptare be contndieted by an historian who li^B^ g^^, 
centuries after the time when it took place, audi cn^^^Q 
ought to have no weight. 

1. Justin, die abfareriator of Tngos Poopeiqi, «iie ,!«( ^ 
least eighteen himdred years after ^e time of Moiei,T('sta>Jt 
the Israelites were expelled from Bgypt, because Ukj had az^ 
nicated the itch and leprosy to the jBgyptiaiu, wbo vqc la^ 
hensive lest the contagion should spresd ; snd that the Isvi^ 
having clandestinely carried away the sacred mjOaac-'i, 
Egyptians, were pursued by the latter ; who were conpiMc 
return home by tempests.* 

It la scarcely necessary to remark, how contiarj thii isoua 'i- 
Roman historian is to that of the Jewiah Itfialatcir; aod the;:, , 
credulity and want of information are properly wciabed toe tm%y • 
tails enure ly to the ({round. The same remark is app&c^ie to !« t -r 
of the Jewish nation given by the prejudiced mnorias Tit^M, r ' 
evidently betray the Injurioua repreaemaiions of their tuvtti ■•. - 



obi 
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Oniyf who has given these accounts (for which w« bre aot 




SECTION vn. 

mMIHG WC01I8I8TBNCII8 BITWUN 8ACRBD AND PBOPAMB 

WBITEItS. 

It is not to be denied that the sacred Scriptures contain 
ftcts which appear to be contradictoir to the relations of the 
same ftcts by profane historians, fiat the objections which 
some would derive from these seeming inconsistencies lose 
ftU their force, when the uncertain^ and want of credibility 
in heathen historians are considered, as well as their want of 
authentic records of the times.^ It may further be added, 
itaX the silence of the latter, concerning facts related by the 
inspired writers, cannot be regarded as contradicting them ; 
because many of these facts are either too ancient to come 
within the lunits of profane histories, or are of such a de- 
scription that they could not take notice of them.* The 
silence or omission eren of many historians ought not to 
oyertum the testimony of any one author, who positively 
relates a matter of fact : if, tnerefore, a fact related in the 

» Cell^rler. Introd. an Nowr. Test pp. 33S— 331. Bug's Introd. to the 
Slew Test voL li. pp. 2eft— 272. 

• Bishop Home's Works, vol vlp. 613. 
a Biscoe oD the Acts, vol. 11. p. 639. 

• Bishop Stillinflleet has tarrely proved this point fai the first book of his 
Ori£inm Sfatrm, pp. 1~«6. (edit lt09, folio.) 

• Ob thissabjset, sss the prsssnt Volnm^ pp. 86— ST. 



observed that many of them had been dietintUy refuttd in tb^ .:■ 
Tacitua by Josephus snd other historians. Tbejr e<iatoia m 'I'si- 
sufficient to show how Aill of errors they are ; and wluk ibej cxr - ^t 
troth blended with falsehood, they tend to esiabliijb (h« tanie tc, 
oonferiing any shadow of probabiUty on the latter.* 

2. It has been thought impossible to nise sovaitu<i^i 

that of Assyria is described to have been by Hendstu akt ^ 

Bias (whose accoimts contndict the idslion of Mon),iic 

as within one hundred and fifty yean after Nosh. 

But their accounts are, probably, ezaggentcd, ami in Boriare^ 
fictitioas; and, according to the chronology of the tzx.uvciia ■ 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the origin of the Asqrrisn enpire a arma,'. 
much greater distance from the flood.* 

3. Joseph's division of the land of Egypt, wbidt s mk 

by Moses (Gen. zlvii.) has been represented utoBin^t 

the account of that oountiy by Diodorus Sietdu 

But on comparing the two namthres together h «il i» imi'& -• 
latter fully eupporia the sacred historian. Inodonui* eipntrt; ifei tj 
the landa were divided betteeen the kinft theprieets^ endtkmii^^ l. 
Moses expressly says, that they were dividea between Iki kae. a^'v* 
and the peepie. " Moses tells us that before the kmu, ti±r^-j 
Egypt were In the hands of the klng^ the priests, and tkepetfie: r . 
this national calamity made a great revolution in proputT, m: b«s ^\- 
whole possessions of the people Into the king's baadi; vklL«ei<>^ 
make a prodigious accession of power to the crown, tmimpk, ^vim 
the office of high-priest and patriot sopporied eachoaetL".dHj'vcro. 
cunred to the pubuc service, prevented for some tiat^lal<9(^U 
accession b^ bis (arming out the new domain to the oldfRcpr-cieneDTir 
eaay conditjons. We may well suppose this wise dupnuoLKBr* r 
tinned, till that new king aroee that knew not Jooepk (Eiodi i. u: -, 
would obliterate his memory, as averse to his system of pc«n Er a \ 
appears from Scripture, greatly affected a despotic in)vcniaci: tf^ 
which he first established a standing mUitia, and endoiredit v^5«£. i 
formeriy belongins to the people, who now became a kindafui-'^ u 
order, and were obliged to personal service ; this and tbe {iksw>1'>^ 
the orders of nobility In this powerful empire: aadMcoaiK)tn.'Ti 
they, that out of them, indifferently, their kings were ukn !:>' ^>^-< 
Thus the property of Egypt became divided in the montf ike ^t^a?* 
latea ; and it is remarkable that from this time, and not oB w.n bs i 
Scripture of a standhig militia, and of the king's iU hnodredCiM u 
riots,'* *c.w 

4. The destniction of 8ennadierib's aimy, which is vot 

to divine ageney by the sacred historian (3 Kingizix.35.Uri 

xxziL 21. and Isaiah xxzvii. 36.) was probsbly the (loif a ti 

pestilential south wind called the &'moosi, so well (ktcibe^^ 

Mr. Bruce." 

The destniction of the same army before Pdnshjoi, In the rtpc^^ ^ 
king of Egypt, Is atulbuted by Herodbtus>s to an imroeoM mmxrf : i 
that Infested the Assyrian camp by nifht^ so that their qomn zr ) 
together with what secured their shields to their anus, were («*■ 

eieces. It Is partlenlariy to be remarked that Herodotus calls :h i»*i 
ing Sennacherib, as the Scribtnres do ; and that the ttme ntoyi . 
both Is perfectly accordant Hence it appears that it is tbcosfk' 
which Herodotus alludes, shbough much disguised in tbe rdstipa: ri ' 
the seeming contradiction between the sacred snd vnfme ijftrt' 
earily removed. The diflbrence between them maj be n«flf it^^^ 
when' it is considered Uiat Herodotus derived hit iofonaiicr 2*^1 
Egyptisn priests, who cherished tbe greateat avenkm 6wb ti)«c£^ 
reUglon of the Jews, and, therefore, woukl rehte nothim is sact is" 
as would give repntaiion to either.** 

5. There sie many, apparently considendile, esmtttiis^ 
the Scriptures in the writings of Josephus. 

• Justin. Hist. Phllipp. lib. uzvl. e. S. p. 30ft ed. Bipoot 

1 See Bp. Gray's Connectioa between aacred and Pro(iuMLii««n 
I. pp. 435-443. And also Dn Voiain's Aotoritift des Livres de V^ 
IS&^IM. 

• Doddridge's Lectures, vol li. Lect 146. § x. (WorJoi wL t p^ i^J 
also Dr. Hales's Analysis of Chronology, voL ii pp. 48-A 

• Bib. Historic. 1. 1, c. 73. , «, 
>• Bishop Warborton'a Divine Legation, hock hr. § & in tse :** 

vol. iv. pp. 116,116.) 
>t Travels, voL v. pp. SQL 2B6. 392; 3a3.360-3E& 
>* Book li. c. 141. „ ^t 

t* Prideaoz's Connection, book 1. sob anno :Vi, (Puti. v- ^^*1 
It is remarkable that Uie blast, which destroyed the AsifniBS, hN|>* 
night; whereas the Simoom nsuaUy bfows in the ^^f^f^lJTt 
about noon, being raised by the Intense heat of the las. yr o'^' 
lysis of Chronolofy, voL iC p. 467. 
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But theae, m well u hit omiM»oiu,t nmj be aecoaoted for hf hU peett' 
ur situation. His country wm now in great distress ; its eonsUtatioo was 
rertumed, and his countrymen in danger of extirpation, from the circum> 
ance of their being conloandeil with the Chrisusns, who were reputed 
• be a sect of the Jews, and at that time were sulleriiig persecotion. Jo* 
sphus's deviations from Scripture, therefore, were made In order to 
^commodate his work to the tsste of the Greeks and Romans.* 

n. In consequence of this Jewish historian having omitted to 

otice the massacre of the infiwts at Bethlehem, which is related 

1 Matt ii. 16., the evangelical narrative has been pronounced a 

fabrication/' and ** a tale that carries its own refutation with it" 

This assertion was first made, we believe, by Voltaire, whose disregard 
r truth, especially in matters connected with the sacred history, is sulB- 
ently notorious. But the evidence for the reality of the foct, and, coo- 
^quently, for the veracity of Matthew, is too strong to be subverted by 
ly oold and unsupported assertions. For, 

In the Jirtt place. The whole character which Josephus ascribes to 
[erod is the most evident confirmation of the barbarous deed mentioned 
y the evangelist 

Secondly ^ The Qospel of Matthew was published about the year of our 
ord 38, at which time there doubtless were persons liviog who could, and 
rom the hostility then manifested against the Christian filth) who would, 
Bve contradicted his assertion If it had been folse or erroneous: their 
lence rs a tacit proof that the evsagelist has stated the foct correctly.^ 
ut. 

Thirdly, The reaHiy of the fiut hself (ftongh mentioned In his ususi 
roffing manner) was not denied bv the philosopher Celsas, one of the 
itterost enemies of Christianity, who lived towards the close of the se- 
ond century ; and who would most unquesdooably have denied it if he 
ould.* 

f\mrtMy, Iiatthew*8 narrative Is conllnned by Bfacroblus, a heathen 
uthor, who lived about the end of the fourth eentorv, and who raentfcms 
lis massacre in the folk>wing terms :—" Antustns," savs he, "having 
een informed that Herod had ordered a son or his own to be killed, amonm 
\e malt in/anU about tteo yearo dd, whom he had put to death hi Syria," 
aid, " it is better to be Herod's aoo than his som.''« Now, aUhough Bla* 
rubiua is far too modem to be produced as a valid evidence In this mat- 
3r, unsupported by other circumstances, and although his stonr is mag* 
ified by an erroneous clrcumstsnce; yet the psssage, cited from him, 
erves •o prove how universally notorious was the murder of the ehUdren 
1 Bethlehem, which was perpetrsted bv the orders of Herod. 

Fifthly^ With regard to the silence of Josephus, we may further remark, 
Aai no historian, not even an annaUat^ can be expected to record every 
vent that ooeurs withia the period of which he writes : besides^ his silence 
3ay be satisfsctorily accounted for. " Josephus was a firm Jew, and there 
ros, therefore, a particular reason for his passhic over this event; because 
e could not mention it, without glring the ChrMian cause a verv great 
dvantase. To write, that Herod, at the latter end of his reign, had put to 
eath all the infaitfsat Bethlehem, under two years of sge, on occasion of a 
eport that the Idng of the Jews had been lately bom there, wonld have great- 
f gratified the Cluistians, whom Josephus hated ; since it was well known 
lat, about thirtv years after the alaughter, and the latter end of Herod's 
eign, Jesus (wno was said to be bora at Bethlehem), being about thirty 
ears of sge, styled himself King of the Jews, and did msny thinn, to say 

more in proof of it" It seems utterly Impoasible that Josephus could 
ave been ignorant of this event : his silence wss more likely to have been, 

1 this as in other instances, wilfhl and interested.* 

Sixthly f Contemporary hisiorians do not relate the same ikets : Sueto- 
iu8 tells us manv things which Tacitus tiss omitted ; and Dion Casaius 
applies the deficiencies of both. 

Seventhly, It Is unreasonable to make the dienceof the Jewish historian 
n objection to the credibility of the sacred writer, while there is equal atKl 
ven superior reason to confide in the fidelity of the latter. 

Eighthly^ Herod would naturally be disposed to take such precautions 
s he might think necessary witnout being scrupulous concerning the 
leans. 

Ninthly^ Voltalreu either fipom Ignorance or dishonesty, ssserts that four* 
>en thousand children must have lost their lives in this massacre. If this 
rere true, the silence of Josephus would indeed be a very important ob* 
ection to the veracity of Matthew's narradve : and with this view Voltaire 
lakes the assertion* who every where sliows himself an inveterate enemy 
f revealed and not seldom of natural religion also. But as the children, 
rhom Herod caused to be put to death (probably by assassins whom he 
ept in his pay), were only moies of (leo years old and under^ It is obvious, 
ccording to this ststement, that more children must liave been bom 
nntially in the village of Bethlehem, than there are either in Paris or 
x>ndon. Further, as Bethlehem was a very small place, scaicely two 
loiisand persons existed in it and In its dependent district; consequently, 
\ the massacre, not more than fifty at most could be alain. In the de- 
cription of the life of such a tyrant as Herod was, this was so trifling an 
ct of craelty, that it was but of small conseqaence in the history of his 
anguinary govenunent 

> Oltius has compiled a carious treatise, entitled Pr^trmUoa & Jootpho : 
is n collection of sixty-eight articles, of which, hi all probability, the 

ewiah historian oould not be ignorant ; out which he chose to omit for the 
easnn above aaslned. This treatise is appended to Ottius's very valuable 
Ipictl4»fium sive Excerpts ex Flavio Josepiio, pp. 927—612. 
« Divine liesation of Moses, book v. sect 4. (Warburton's Works, voL 
. pp. 126—128.) The bishop has given several baatances at length, which 
re have not room to insert, see pp. 130—132. 

• See the passages hi I^rdners Works, voL viii. pi 21. 8vo. or voL hr. 
. 122. 4to. 

« Macrob. flatora. lib. U. c. 4. Hie emperor, according to this writer, 
earns to have played upon the Greek words vot a hog^ and viov a son ; the 
mint of the saying pernaps consists in this, that Herod, professing Juda^ 
RD, was by his religion prohibited from killing swine, or having any thing 

> do with theh* fledi ; and, therefore, that hia hog would have been safe 
rbere his ton lost his life. Macrobiua, with singular propriety, states this 
■Msacre to have been perpetrated in Syria, because Judoa was at that 
Ine part of the province of Syria. OQpin and Dr. A. Clarke on Matt 11. 16. 
lie massacre of the Infants is likewise noticed in a rabbinical work called 
'oldoth Jesho, in the following passage : " And the king gave ordera for 
otting to death every infont to be foimd la Bethlehem ; and the king's 
ssssencera killed every infont according to the royal order.'* Dr. D. 
Iiarpe's First Defence of Cht istlniltr, *c. p. 40. 

• TowBsaiid's HanBony of the KewTeatsmsBt, voL 1. pp. 77| 7& 



Laatlyt As the male infknts that were to be sI^q ronl'l easRy be sscer^ 
tained ^m the public tables of birth or genealogies, that circumstance 
will account for the repnted parents of our Saviour fleeing taito £gy pt rather 
than Into any dty of Judca.* 

Any of these arguments would be sufficient to vindicate tba 
evangelist's narrative ; hut, altogether, they form a cloud of wit- 
nesses, abundantly sufficient to OTerbalance the negative eTidenoo 
attempted to be drawn from the silence of Josephus. 

7. Luke ii. 3. is said to be contrary to historical fact, 8atniw 
ninus and Volumnius being at that time the Roman prasidenta 
of Syiia, and Cyrenius not being governor of that province until 
eleven years after the birth of Christ. 

A alight attention to the aituation of Jndasa at that time, and a more cor • 
rect rendering of the paassge than is to l>a found In our Ei^lish veraioo, 
will easily reconcile the seeming difTerence between tha sacred historian 
snd Josephus. 

Towarda the close of his reign, Herod the Great (who held his kingdom 
by a grant from Mark Antonv with the consent of the senate, which bad 
been confirmed by Augustus^ haying incurred the emperor's displeasure, 
to whom his conduct had been miarepresented, Augustus issued a decree 
reducing Judna to a Roman province, and eommanding an enrolment, ot 
register, to be made of every person's estate, dignity, age, employment, 
and office. The making of this enrolment was confided to Cyrenius or 
Quirinius, a Roman aenator, who ynis collector of the imperial revenue ; 
but Herod having sent his trusty minister, Nicholas of Damascus, to Rome, 
the latter found meada to undeceive the emperor, and soften his aqger, la 
consequence of which the actual operation of the decree was suspencted. 
Eleven yeara afterwards, however, it was carried into effect, on the depo- 
sition and banishment of Arehelaus (Herod's son and successor)* for mal- 
administration, by Auaustus, upon the complaint of the Jews ; who, weary 
of the tyranny ofjhe Herodian family, requested that Jud«a might be made 
a Roman province. Cyreniua waa now sent aa president of Syria, with sn 
armed force, to confiscate the property of Arehelaus, and to complete the 
census, to which the Jewish people submitted. It was thio estabtiiAiment 
of the sssessment or taxing under Cvrenius which was necessary to com- 
plete the Roman cenaus, to which the evangelist alludes In the parenttie* 
ticat remark occurring in Luke ii. 2, which may be more correctly written 
and translated thus:—" It came to poKoin thote days," that Is, a few days 
before our Saviour's birth, *' that there went out a deeree/rom Oatoar Au- 
guMtuo, that tM the land?* (of Jodes, Galilee, Idumna, Ac. under Herod's 
dominfon] " ehould he enrolled* preparatory to a census or taxing ('* Tha 
taxing itoelfuHu firat made leAen Cyreiuns was governor of J^ria:)*** 
And all went to be enroUedy every one to his own city. (Luke ii. 1—^.) 

By the preceding construction, supported by the emendation 
in the note, the evangelist is critically reconciled with the varying 
aocotmts of Josephus, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, and an his- 
torical difficulty is solved, which lus hitherto been considered aa 
irreconcilable.^ 

Two other solutions have been ofiered, which deserve to be 

noticed on account of their ingenuity. 

(I.) The first is that of Mr. Charles Thompson, Secretary to the Ongress 
of the United States, the learned translator of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Greek. He renders Luke IL 1, 2. in the following msnner:— 
Now it happened in those days thst an edict came forth from Cesar Augus- 
tus that tnis whole inhabited land should be enrolled. Thie teas lAeJfral 
enrolment; U wae made when CyreiUue waegovemor ^ Syria." In a 
note on the psssage In questfon, he obserres, " There wen twoenrolmentib 

• Lardner's Credibility, part I. book ii. ch. II. sect L (Works, vol. I. pp. 
329—338. 8yo. or pp. 180— Iw. 4to.> Volborth Cstisa cur Joeephue cadom 
guererwn Bethlometteontm, Matt. it. 16. narratameflentiopraterierittita, 
Gotttngen, 1788, as analysed in the Monthly Review (O. S.X vol. Ixxx. p. 617. 
Schttlzll Archaolofia Hebraica, pp. 62, 63. Colonta, La Relicion Chre- 
ti^nne autoriste par le Temolgnsge des Aaciens Auteura PaXens, pp. 
117, 11& 

t Aro)^^»eiH«i rir» OIKOTMHNHN, Luke ii. 1. That OIKOTMHNHN 
signifies the land of Judsa, and not the whole Roman empire, see Vol. n. 
p. 13. 

all the printed edltioes of the New Testament the first word In this verse is 
aspirated «vTi|, thie, as If it were the feminine of ivnt. " But this," says 
Dr. Hales, to whom we are Indebted for the above elncMation, " materially 
injares the sense, as if the enrolment decreed hi the first verse was the 
same as thie taxing in the second : whereas there was an interval of eleven 
yeara between the two. But in tne roost ancient manuscript^ wriueo la 
uncials or in capitals, without points or accents, the word is ambiguous, 
and may also be nnssplnted ■«▼«, eelf, the fisminiiie of awTti ; and both 
occur together hi this same chapter, where the evangelist, speakhig of 
Anna the prophetess, says, «•« •«▼*, mvrn rn mfm iflrirTar* ; 'And thie 
womaa] coming in at the inetant ffse{f,' or at * f Ae oetf-eame hour,* 4fcc. The 
onfinal wftnn, first, is here naderslood adverbially (see Bishop Middleton 
on the Greek Article, pp. 304, 806.), snd connected with the verb iyt*iT«, 
' wae made,* or * took ^ect* slgftl^lng that the taxing itself jErsf took eTeef, 
or was carried Into executkm, under the preoklency of (genius or Qulri- 
nius; which had been sns|)ended from the time of his procuraiorship.** 
Dr. Halea'a Analysis of Chronofogy, vpL U. pp. 706—710. _^ ^^ 

• Dr. Campbell (Translatfcm of the Four Gospels, voLU. pp. 140.422—426.) 
rendera Luke ii. 2. hi the fbllowteg manner :^"2nUt^f«l regieter took 
efifeet when Cyrenius was presldeot of Syria." Bot, as we have seen fai 
the preceding note that'p*'"! is here need adverbially, this version wili not 
hold good. In confirmation of his rendering lytriro " took effect" (which 
is a£pted by Dr. HaleaX Campbell refen to Matt v. 1& vl. la xritl. 19. 
xxU. 4l and 1 Cor. xv. 64. Dr. Lardner has proposed another sdaion of 
the above difierance (Credibility, part i. book ii. eh. 1. Works, vol 1. pp. 
248-S89. Svo. or pp. 136—179. 4to.>, which deserves to be noticed, because 
tt has been adopted by Archdeacon Paley. (Evidences, vol il. pp. 177, 178.) 
It Is as ibilows :— " Thie wae the firet enrolment of Cyrenime governor tf 
Syria, that is, who was afterwards governor of Syris, sad best known 
among the Jews by that title ;" which Utle, belonging to r to at the time of 
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the first merelj for th« purpose o( numbering th« iobabitants, «nd the 
second lor asscuiog iheiu. Tho first here spoken of was in the reign of 
Herod the Great, when Cyreuius was deputy-governor of Syria, k was 
done according to comffluniUes and families ; and all were obliged (o re- 
pair to their respective cities or towns to be enrolled in their several ftimi- 
'lies, accordiof to their genealogies. The second, which was after the 
death of Herod, was for the eatte of ocfevsmcn/, and was made indiscrimi- 
nately. This was the enrolment which offended the Jews, and excited 
tumults and insurrections, and brought on the war which terminated in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the utter dispefidon of the Jews." From 
the rendering, thus suppozted, the praise of learning and ingenuity must 
not be withheld. Mr. Thompson evidently considers the word n, which 
•U other translators consider as An indefinite article prefixed to «n-o>'p»^i| 
ienroUnent), as the third person k^gular of nv, the imperfect tense in the 
{odJcative mode of the verb »*/**, I am. It is well known that profane 
writers use x or nv indifferently as the third person singular ; and if we 
could find a single parallel c<Mistruction in the New Testament, we should 
unquestionably give the preference to Mr. T.'s rendering. 

(2.) Tlie other solution is that ottered by the learned editor of Cahnet's 
Dictionary ; who conjectures, th!U for the purposes of enrolment, Cyre- 
nius, though not probably governor of Syria at the time of Christ's btrth, 
might be associated with Satuminus ; or, though now sent into Syria as an 
extraordinary officer, yet being afterwards governor of Syria, he might be 
called governor of Syria, as we call an officer during his life by the title 
be has borne, even alter he has given up his commission. On a medal of 
Antioch appear the lumes of Baturninus and Volnmnius, wlio were the 
emperor's chief officers in Svria. It would seem, therefore, that Vo- 
lumnius was the colleague of ^tuminus in the government of Syria, and 
procurator of the province ; and that while Saturninus kept his court at 
Antioch, where he remained stationary, his associate Volumnius was en- 
gaged in other districts of the province as circumstances required. What 
we suppose of Volumnius we may also suppose of Cyrcnius, who, after 
him, held the same office. Thus, the medal vindicates Josephus, who de- 
scribed Saturninus and Volumnius as governors of Syria; and it may Jus- 
tify both Saint Luke and TertuUian, of whom the lormer affirmed th:U 
Cyrenius, and tho latter that Saturninus, executed the enrolment It may 
also justify the evangelist, whose wofds the editor of Calmet thinks may 
be thus understood :—" This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius, he be- 
ing then governor of Syria, associated with Satuminus : and it should be 
dislinguisTied from that wliich he made eleven years after, when be was 
the chief, the presidential governor of the same province. "^ 

The reader will adopt which of the preceding solutions he may 
prefer: either of them nHEorda a sufficient explanation of the 
aeeming' contradiction between the evangelist and Josephus, 
though, upon the whole, we tbink the rendering of Br. Hales 
presents the most satis&ctory elucidation. 

8. In Luke iii. 19. Herod the tetrarch is said to have been 
reproved by John the Baptist for Herodias, his brother Phiuy* 
wife, whom he had forcibly taken away from her husband, and 
married. 

Now th-s is irreconcilable with profane history, tvhich asserts his 
brother's aame to have been Herod. Hence it is probable thai the name 
of Philip has crept into the text through the copyist's negligence, and 
ought to be omitted : Griesbach has omitted it in his text, but has inserted 
the word 9<A,ta-79u in the margin, with the mark of doubtful genuineness. 

9. Acts V. 36. For before thete days rose up Tkeiidaa, &c. 
Josephus's account of Tbeudas (Antiq. I. xx. c. 5. § 1.) referred 
to a transaction that occurred seven years after (jamaliers speech, 
of which this text is a part 

The contradiction is removed by the probability that there might be tvo 
Impostors of the same name -, for there were four persons of the name of 
Simon within forty years, and three of Judas within ten years, all of whom 
Were leaders of insurrections.* 



SECTION vni. 

ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY AKD THE NATURE 

OF THINGS. 

The Scriptores often refer to matters of fact, which are 
auerted (though without any proof whatever) to be contra- 
dictory to philosophy and to the nature of things. A little 
consideration, however, will reconcile these alleged lepug- 
nances ; for it has been well observed by different writers, 
who have treated on this subject, that the Scriptures were not 
written with the design of teaching us natural philosophy, 
but to make known the revealed wfll of God to man, and to 
teach us our duties and obligations to our great Creator and 
Redeemer. Therefore the sacred penman might make use of 
popular expressions and forms of speech, neither affirming 
nor denyinff their philosophical truth. All proverbial sayings 
and metaphorical expressions introduced by way of illustra- 
tion or ornament must be taken from received notions ; but 
Uiey are not, therefore^ asserted in the philosophical sense by 
him who uses them, any more than the historical truth of 
parables and similitudes is supposed to be asserted . Further, 
to have employed philosophical terms and notions only, and 

^ VS?^°'®'i^'®*^**?.*'^y» ^®*- ^- Article Cyrenius. Frajfmenta Supplementary 

to Oalmet, No. cxxiH. p. 37. aeographical Index and Sacredf Geography. 

by the same editor, voce AntioeA. • -i* /» 

• Pr. Lardner has collected the pasaases In question relative to these 

STOP'?-*.^®'*^ ^' *• PP 40fr-4lTSe« also Paley'i Evidences, voL IL 
pp. l/»— 181. 



to have rectified Ae vulgar conceptions of men aRCfrjn^j;' 

the phenomena incidentally mentioned b the ^^^"t.^, 

would have required a large system of philos(»^b^,Vrxl 

would have rendered the Scriptures a book unfit lor'crt jlr. 

capacities, and the greater part of those for whom ii h(l 

signed. If, indeed, revelation had introduced any 'it ^tf. 

founded system of modem physics, or if the Almf^ty r> 

ator had been pleased to disclose the coancils theiraefwj^ 

his infinite wisdom, what would have been the coDseqcT / 

Philosophy would immediatelj have become matter of dii 

and disDefief of any part of it a dangerons heresy. H.^ 

many infidels would tnis or that man's faociful bypath ;. 

concerning the appearances of things have call^fx.^ 

Besides, if the Scnptures had been made the vehicle t> i 

refined system of natural philosophy, such a theory of rirj* 

would have seemed as strange and incredible to morisis:] 

miracles do ; for there is scarcely any thin? which ms^^. 

prises men, unacquainted with philosophy, man philcsc;-:i .. 

discoveries. How incredible do the motion of ihe eaui sb! 

the rest of the sun appear to all but philosophers, vi^ r- 

now fully convinced of the reality of these pheaomuaTL 

the rising and setting of the sun are terms as much k }^. t^ 

those who hold the doctrine of the earth^s motioQ a v?:i 

others ! In fact, if we would be understood, we mostccL*:. 

to make use of this expression ; but exceptiDg this c:^ < 

stance, which is and ever will be in use, accorahigto tbr^< 

gar conceptions of all nations and languages (notiAiths;9x . 

any philosophical discoveries to the contrary), there is ii<. : .- 

in the Scriptures that is not strictly consistent with the pr v 

notions of philosophy. The discoveries both in ch.iik', 

and in physics, as well as in natural history, vhich tr* 

been made in later times, concur in many instaocn a :?> 

firm and elucidate ^e Sacred Writings. A few eunu^i 

will illustrate the preceding observations. 

1. No &ct recorded in the Sacred Writings has bmic rr 

favourite subject of cavil with modem objedon, than the irrtu 

of the creation^ related in the first two chapters of ib iioci r 

Oenesis. Founding their carils upon tranalatio&^ ic^ ii! 

consulting the original Hebrew (which their ignonsep ixs- 

pletely disqualified them from doing), they have jniniid tbn 

the Mosaic narrative is alike inconsistent with mseaiiulTuli 

true philosophy. If, however, these writers had m^sasi^ o»- 

sidered the modem discoveries in philosophy, tbejvoaUbfs 

found nothing to contradict, but on the contniy misa-te^ 

much— to confirai the relation of Moees. 

"The structure of the earth," says one of (he most profeacdf^k. t 
and practical pbUoaophers of the present day,* and "tbf i&o-ie' - 
bation of extraneous fosrils or petrifactions, are so many (fired f^>-- '' 
of the truth of the Scripture account of the formatk>Q of the an a 
they might be used as proofs of its author having been inspired: b^u- 
the mineralogical facts discovered by nuxiem nataraliasv«re dsL-u 
the sacred historian. Even the periods of time, the six days of ij>e X.». 
description, are not inconsistent with our theories of the eanb" >:r<r 
the phenomena of the heavenly bodies at all contradietrT lo tbrSfe i. 
history. Modem oppoeers of revelation have objected ihsi tia t ^ /> 
tallca of light before there was any such thing as the mo, and u '-' 
moon a ffreat light, when every one knows it to be an opaque hoi} < 
Moses seems to have known what philosophy did not nil very tefs* 
cover, that the sun Is not the original soarce of Ii|ht, aod, ifcrrrk; 
does not call either the sun or (he moon a great Ught, ibot^b U : r 
sents them t>oth as great luminaries or l/ghi-bearers. HmI ihfp » ' 
tors looked into a Hebrew, Oreelc, or Latin Bible, they would to« »- 
that the word, which in Gen. I. 3. our translators have properly re • • 
light, is different from that which in the fourteenth veree the? 1^^^ •'■' 

perly rendered light aluo. In the third verse the oiHrin&l ^f^ ' '* 
(aur) ; the Greek, 9»( i and the Vulgate Latin, jks; fa) the foaiieetfk<(^ 

the corresponding words are rnHD (ntarf\ 9»^^f'h w^ '^•''*" 
Each of the former set of words means tbst sabtfle, ela^i^ Q»"^ 
which in English we give the name of lighi ; each of the laUer. :y '-' 
ments, or means, by which light is transmiued to men. Bat ^-f*'' 
moon is as much an instrument of this kind, as the r^trforpiKeii . i-' 
the lamp of a lighthouse, for the purpose of traasmittiof to iii« tf ' 
at sea the light of that lamp, which would othenrisc have|fttR-}<;> 
opposite direction to the land. Though the raooo is notaii^hti^^ 
yet is that planet a light in its effects, as it reflects tiie lifbi at u)« «~- 
us. And both the sun and moon are with great propriety amr' -- 
not as being absolutely greater than all other stars and phseu. bw i*^'*\ 
they appear greater to us, and are of greater use and cow«i«w^' -' 
world. And now, after all our improvements in philoeophjrande^ 
my, we still speak of the light of the mooo, as weU as of im nb « ae- 
rising and settintr. And the man, who in a moral, theofcJlJcBi, or fc<^' 
discourse, should use a different language, would oDiy render oi^v' 
ridiculous. . . , 

In like manner, had these objectors referred (o the oripiw "'""^ , 
Gen. i. 6, 7, 8. (which in our English authorized version, a« wrii u^^ 
modem versions, is erroneously rendered /rmawenA*^^*'""'**^^" 
and Vulgate Latin versionX (hey would have rendere»i it er?aiftt._^- 
thev might have known, that it meant the air or auaosphereumc^ 
which birds fly and clouds are formed, and that it ted oo refcrwe • ^ 
ever to a solid firmament ; though snch an idea was <nt«rtiwwf_- 
ancient Greek philosophers, who, with aU their b oagted ws*^ '^ 

• Professor Jameson, in p. v. of bis Preface to Mr- Kerr*! «■*«»' 
M. Cmier's Essay on the Theory of the Earth. 
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nearly u ignonnt of the worki u tbaj were of the nature of God. And 
do«i not this cirenraamblent air divide the waters Trom the waters, the 
waters of the aea from the waters which float above us in cloada and 
vapours) F\ur there it o multitude ^ watere in the heavene, and He 
caiaeth the vupmire to attend fremihe enda ef the earth, (Jer. z. 13.) 

Once more. Moses represents the earth at first in a state of JluidUf. 
The »ji>irit qf God^ says he. mov«tf upoa the face (or surface) of the teatere. 
(tien. i. 2.) The apostle Peter also speaks of the earth as bcinff fbrmed 
out of a fluid. T*he earth etandbeg out of the water (more correctly, eon- 
misting of tcater S»* vimrte rvvirwr*) and in the midet of the water. The 
same tradition reached also some of the ancient heathen phltoaophers j 
and Thales, in partlc.iilar, one of the seven wise ineo and ttM wisest of 
them ali, as (Tfcero informs us^ said that all thin^a were made out of water.> 
Others after him tauf ht the aame doctrine ;• and is it in tlie least degree 
contradicted or disproved by modern discoverieal On the contrary, la It 
not more and more confirmed and iUustrated by them 1 It Is well known 
that if a soft or elastic globular body be rapidly whirled round on its axis, 
the paru of the poles will be flattened, and the parts on the eonator, mid- 
way between the north and south poles^ will m raiaed up. Thla is pre- 
cisely the shape of our earth ; it has the flcure of an oblate spheroid, a 
figure bearing a close resemblance to that oran orange. Now, li the earth 
was ever in a state of fluidity, its revolution round its axis must necessa- 
rily induce such a figure, because the greatest centriftigal force must neces- 
mrily be near the equatorial parts, and. consequently, there the fluid must 
rise and swell most It has been demonetrated by experimet&t, that the 
earth is flattened at the poles and raised at the equator ;* and thua do the 
i^criptures and philosophy agree together and confirm each other. The 
Scriptures assert that the earth was ta a atate of fluidity ; and philoaophy 
evinces that it must have been In such a atate from its very flgure. 

The account of the creation of man (Gen. 1. 26^ 27.) has been ridiculed 
by all opposera of revelation ; but can they furnish us with one more 
likely to be the true one 1 Reason will tell us no better than bistonr or 
tradition does, how man came into the world. Thia, therefore, ia a subject 
of divine revelation, and until the objectors to revelation can give us a bet- 
ter account, we may safely affirm that the Mosaic history Is perfectly con- 
sidtent with every idea which right reason tenches ua to entertain of the 
creation of man. 

Lastly, objectora to the Scriptures have laid great stress upon the ex- 
pressioo in Gen. IL 3. Ood reeted the eeventh dug from oil hie work, as If It 
were alone auificient to destroy the authority of the Mosaic writings. But 
110 one, who impartially conaidera the noble account there given of tlia 
creation, that God is repreaented aa having only spoken and it was done, 
can reaeonaMjf imagine, that the Almighty was tired with labour, as If he 
had moulded every thing with his hands, and that on tiia aeventh day he 
lay or sat down for rest Bdet thou not knownj sars the Hebrew prapbel 
Isaiah, haet thou not heard^ thai the everlaeting Oodt the Creator iff the 
znds of the earthffainteth not, neither ie weary 7 (Isa. xL 2B.) 

The objections dnwn by infidel writers from the Mosaic nar- 
rative of the deluge have already been noticed in pp. 72. 75, 76. 
9upra» 

2. The declaration of Mooes in Bent i. 10. that God had mul- 
iplied the Israelites as the atar§ of heaven for multitude, has 
seen ridiculed becauae to the apprehension of the objector " the 
iium'oei ol the stars is infinite." 

Let us, however, consider this subject. How many In number are the stars 
irhich appear to the naked eye 1 Pot it is that which appeara to the naked 
3VA, which ia to govern us in replying to thla objection : for Ood brought 
Abrahantforth i^oad, — that la, out of doors, and bade him look towarde 
keaven (CTen. xv. 5.), not vrtth a telescope, but with his naked eyes. Now, 
et the objector go forth Into the open air, and look up In the brightest and 
xiost lavoui^le night, and count the stars. Not more than 3010 stara can 
3e seen by the nidted eye In both the northern and southern hemispheres ; 
)ut at the lime alluded to, the Israelitea, independently of women and chil- 
Iren, were more tiian six hundred thousand. Suppose, however, we even 
illow, from the late discoveries made by Sir Wro. Herschel and others 
vith toleacopea, which have magnified between thirty-flve and thirty-six 
housand times, that there may be aeventy-five millions of stars visible by 
he aid of such hkstrnmenta, which ia the highest calculation ever made ; 
et still the divine word stands literally true. Matthew says (1. 17.) that the 
enerations from Abraham to Christ were forty-two. Now we find at the 
ecnnd censua, that the fightinc men among the Hebrews amounted to 
00,000; and the Israelites, who nave never ceased to be a diatinet people, 
ave so muttipUed that If the aggregate number of them who have ever 
ved. could be aaceitained, it would be found far to exceed the number of 
II the fixed stars taken together.^ 

3. The speaking of Balaam's aas (Num. xxiL 28.) has been a 
tending jest to infidels in almost every age. 

If the ass had opened her own mouth, and reproved the rash prophet, 
re might well be astonished. Maimonldes and others have imatined that 
ie matter waa tranaacted In a vision. But It la evident from the whole 
ioor of the narration, aa well as firom the declaration of an Inspired 

riter (2 Pet ii. U— 16.), that it ia to be understood aa a literal narrative of 
roal transaction. The asa, it haa been observed, was enabled to utter auch 
nd such sounds, probably as parrota do, without understandng them: 
nd, whatever, may be said of the conatruction of the ass's mouth, and of 
le tongue and iawa being ao formed as to be unfit for speaking, yet an 
iequate cause is asaigned for this wonderful elTect ; for it is expressly 
kid, that the Lord opened the mouth of the tue. The miracle waa by no 
leans needless or superfluous : It was very proper to convince Balaam, 
lat the mouth and tongue were under God's direction, and that the same 
ivioe power, which caused the dumb asa to speak contrary to Ita nature, 

■ Thalea enim BCllesins, qui primus de tallbus rebus quBslvit aquam 
Ixit esse Inltium rerum. Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. I. c. 10. Edit 
►avisii. 

a The reader win find the sentiments of the phllosopheni above alladed 
I, In the notea to Orotiua de Veritate, lib. L c. 16. 
a This was first conjectured by Sir Isaac Newton, and confirmed by M. 
n%*\n\ and others, who meaaured several degreee of latitude at the aqna- 
*r and at the north |iole ; and found that the dlfTerence perfectly justified 
ir Im^e Newton's eoniectire, and, consequently, confirmed the truth of 
le Mosaic narrative. The result of the experiments, instituted to doter^ 
line this point proved, that the diameter of the earth at the equator is 
raaier by mora toaa twenty-three mitee than It is at the poke. 
« Dr. A. Clarke's Commentsry, en l>ettt L 10. 



couU make him In like manner utter bUssings eonlnrf to ais InffUnartirM 
The &ct is as eonaonaatto reaaoa as any other extraordinary operation ; for 
all miradea are allke^ and eqoaUy demand oar assent tf properly alteatad 
The giving of aiticulatlon to a brute Is no more to tJie Deity than Ibe 
making of the blind to aee. or the deaf to hear. And the reputed baseness 
of the mstrument, of which God waa pleased to make use, amounts merely 
to this, that (aa the apoatle observes on another occasion) Ood hath choeem 
the fooUeh thinge Of the world to confound the wiet. (1 Cor. i. S7.) There 
waa, therefore, a ntneaa in the Instrument used : for, the more vile Vi% 
meana were, the fitter they were to confound the unrighteoua prophet. 

4. It has been affirmed that the drcumstanoe of the son and 
moon standing still, which is recorded in Jodiua z. 12., b oo»» 
trary to philosophy. 

"Ic ispitilbl to say that the sun could not stand still becauae It does cot 
move: for the history spealcs according to the ideas of the age, and was 
Intended to record aimpfy the appearance to the eye, to which tne language 
of men, whether philosophers or peaaants, la sdU conformed in common 
conversation. Whether the effect was produced by a supernatural refrac- 
tion, or whether the motion of the earth around Ita axia was suspended, we 
do not possess the meana of determining."* In either case there was a 
miracle ; and as a miracle the sacred historian expressly relates this event. 
It Is. therefore. Impossible to account for it on plulosopnicsl principles.* 

The obiect of this miracle was of the most important and impressive 
nature. The aun and the mooit the two principal goda of the iciolatroQa 
heathen nations, were commaaaed to yield miracuToua obedience to the 
chief servant of the true God ; and thereby to contribute to the mors ef- 
fectual conqueat of their own worshippers. It was a miracle of the saaia 
description as thoae which had been wrought in £gy|>t. With respect to 
the objections to the probability of thla miracle, which originate in a coo- 
aideraUon of its supposed consequences, it Is justly observed by Bishop 
Watson, that " the machine of the universe is in the hand of God : he can 
stop the motion of any part or of the whole, witi) less trouble than either 
of us can stop a watch I" How abaurd, then, are the reasonings of those 
men who believe In the existence or sn omnipotent God, yet deny the 
possibility of the exertion of his power in other waya, than those which 
are known to their Umlted experience !* 

5. The beautifiil poetical passage in Judges v. 20. has been 
stigmatized as a " species of Jewi^ rant and hyperbole." 

A teoipeat meeting the enemy in the face discomfited them ; and the 
torrent Kiahon waa so suddenly swelled by the rain (which common opl* 
nion ascribed to the phmets)^ aa to sweep away the greater part of Siaera's 
army In their precipitate flight Hence the poeteaa calls it the firet or the 
prince of torrents. The whole is exceedingly poetical, noiwithatanding 
the cenaure of the oppoaera of revelation, wluMe cavila are characterizea 
not nwre by want of taste, than by wilful Ignorance and malignity of dia- 
poaitlon. 

6. It is said that soeh a number of inhabitants, as are stated to 

haye dwelt in the land of Canaan, conk! not possibly have been 

supported there, viz. a million and a half of fighting men. (t 

Sam. xxiy. 9. 1 Chron. zxi. 6.) 

To this It la to be anawered, that If there be no mistake b the numbers 
(which probably are incorrect aa the Syriac version reada eight hundred 
thousand In 2 Sam. xxlv. 9. and 1 Chron. xxi. 6.), thia vaat populatfon la to 
be aacrlbed to the extraordinary fertility of the soil Another solution of 
this apparent contradiction has been offered by a late writer,* which is 
both ingenioua and probable. " It appeara," he observes, " from Ciuoniclas^ 
that there were twelve divisfons of generals, who commanded monthly, 
and whoae duty It waa to keep guard near the king'a person, each having 
a body of troops consisting of twenty-four thousand men, which jointly 
formed a granu army of two hundred and elshty thousand : and, as a aepa' 
rate body of twelve thousand men naturally attended on the twelve princes 
of the twelve tribea, mentioned in the aame chapter, the whole will be 
three hundred thousand; which ia the difference between the two laat ac- 
counta of eight hundred thousand and of one million one hundred thou* 
aand.* Whence may be deduced thia natural aolution as to the number of 
larael. Aa to the men of larael, the author of Samuel does not take notice 
of the three hundred thousand, becauae they were In the actual service 
of the king aa a atanding army, and, therefore, there waa no need to anm- 
ber them : but the author of Chronicles joina them to the reat, saying ex« 

preasly, 'Tins^ ^9* 'all those of Israel wero one million one hundred 
thousand ;' whereas the author of Samuel, who reckona only the eight 

hundred thousand, does not say Sinr« S^y *all thoae of Israel,* but barely 

*7inen ^nni 'and Israel were,' Ac. It must alao be obaerved, that exetai* 
aively of the troops before mentioned, there was an array of observation 
on the frontiers of the Philistines' country, composed otthirty tbousaad 
men, as appeara by 2 Sam. vl. 1. ; which, it aeema, were Included in the 
number of five hundred thousand of the people of Jodah. by the author 
of Samuel : but the author of Chronicles, who meotkma only four hundred 
and seventy thousand, givea the number of that tribe exclusively of those 
thirty thousand men, becauae they were not all of the tribe of Judah : and 
therefore he doea not aay, nmn^ Va 'all those of Judah,' aa he had said 
^TVnsn Sa 'an those of Israel,' but only mvn 'and thoae of Judah.' Thus 
both acconnu may be reconciled, by only having recourse to other parts 
of Scripture treating on the same subject ; which will ever be found the 
best method of explalntaig difficult paasagea." 

• An Ingenfoua French philosopher, who haa consecrated bla geological 
researches to the elucldatfon and defence of the sacred volume, haa en> 
deavonred to ahow that the double day In Palestine, caua^ by the miracle 
reteted in Joah. x., must hsve produced a double night in Europe. He eon- 
aidere that the double night, so frequently mentioned bythe Latin poets, 
and connected whh the birth of Hercule% waa Identical wtth thla miracle, 
which is thua collaterally confirmed by the ^atimony of Mdent profone 
writera. Chaubard, Blimena de G^Iogie, pp. 32tm^ Pari% 1R33, Svc^ 

• Dr. IMck'a Lecturea on Theology, vol. 1. p. 178. The reader, who in 
dealroua of reading Uie different opinions of learaed men on Uie subject 
of this miracle. Is referred to Mr. Hewlett's note on Josh. x. 12. (Comment, 
on the Bible, vol. I.), and to an original and elaborate note of Dr. A. Caailie 
on the aame passage. ^. ... . . -^ 

V Townaend's Arrangement of the Old Testament, voL t. p. 40B. 
i The editor of the quarto edltfcm of Calaat's Dletfonary of ti 
Bee Fragments, No. xxxvii. pp fl^ C3. 

• Vide AUchoC Bolsffl, p. 1& 
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7. The number of cattle sacrifioed at the dedleation of Solo- 
mon's temple, has been objected to as incredible, viz. one hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep, and two-and-twenty thousand oxen. 
(1 Kings Tin. 63.) 

To this it may be replied, Jirtt, that all these were not oflered in one 
*iT, much lees on one altar. This solemn meeting continued fourteen 
days, vis. seven at the feaat of tabernacles, and seven at the feast of dcdi- 
caaon (1 Kings viii. 66.) ; and because the brsxsn sltsr was too btile to re- 
eeive the bumiK>ffering% Solomon, by special permiasion from God, MM- 
iowed the middle of the court, that is, ordered other altars to be erected In 
the court of the priests, snd perhaps In other places, wliich were to serve 
onfy during that solemnity, when such a vsst number of sscnfices wss to 
be offered. And, eecmuUy, U is by no mesns improbable that there were 
some neighbouring princes, who paid Solomon their tribute m cattle, and 
who might supply victims for the extraordinaiy saciiAce above referred ta 
Bee an initance of this kind in 2 Kings iii. 4. , ,. ^ ».> 

The great number of beasts daily required in Solomon's kitchen G Kings 
W. 23.), will by no means be found incredible, when we compare it with the 
tficounts of the daily consumption of oriental courts in modem times, and 
the prodigious numoer of servsnts of sn Asiatic pnnce. Tb us, Taveniier, 
In his description of the seraglio, said, that five hundred eheep and lamhe 
were daily required for the persons belonging to the court orihe sultan.* 

8. It is urged that the treasures, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix. 

4—7. as amanwd by David for the purpose of erecting a temple, 

are incredible ; and that it was impossible that he could coUeet 

such a sum, which has been computed by M. le Glerc at eight 

hundred millions sterling, and whidi is thought to exceed all the 

gold of all the princes now upon earth put together. 

Bat it is possible that there may be a corruption in the numbers : we are 
not so well acquainted with the weights mentioned, as to be sble to ascer- 
tain with precision the then comparative value of the precious metals, nor 
what resources for obtaining them (now lost) there were st thst time. 
Besides, it is probable that Uie talent, mentioned in the passage above 
cited, was the Syrlac talent ; according to which the amount collected bv 
David would be X7,087,791.« And in an age like that in which David lived 
when kings and princes were accustomed to hoard up vast quantities of 

Kid and silver (as the oriental monarchs still do) it is by no means impro* 
ble that David and his princes, in their successful wars with the Philis* 
tines, Moabitea, and Amalekites, and with the kings of Zobah, Syria, and 
Bdom, might collect gold and silver to the above amount 

9. The circumstance of Elijah being fed bj ravens (1 Kngs 

ZTiL 4.) has excited the profane scofis of imbelievers, as an 

incredible thing ; and they have attempted to be wit^ in their 

inquiries whence these unclean birds could have procured food 

for the prophet 

It has been attempted to get rid of this miracle, by asserting that the 
prophet wss not fed by ravens, but by the Orbim or inhabitants of Orbo, 
• small town in the vicinity of Bethshan. But the following arguments will 
•how that the received interpretation is correct:— It is expressly said that 
Elisha drank of the brook Cherith. (I Kings zvii. 6.) " Had strangers 
brought him food, they might as well hsve furnished him with water ; and 
thus it would not hsve been necessary ibr him to have removed when the 
brook vras dried up. Agsin, Ahab (who had sent messengers in pursuit of 
the prophet smong the neighbouring kingdoms and nations) took an oath 
of them that they were ignorant of the place of his conceslment (1 Kinss 
xviii. 10.) ; snd some one out of a tribe, we may suppose it probable, would 
have delivered him up. seeing that they could gain nothing by his conceal- 
ment, and had every thing to fear from detection. If we come to verbal 
eritieism, we find thst the word is precisely the same with that which is 
most property rendered 'raven* In Gen. vfK. 7. when Noah sends s bird 
ont ofthe ark."a The Afanighty, doubtless, could have caused food to have 
been eonveved to Elijah in sny other way, but he chose to send it by these 
rspsetous birds for the greater lUustratlon of his absolute commsnd over 
all creatures, and also to give us full evidence thst he is able to succour 
and preserve, by the most improbable means, sll those who put their trust 
in him. We need go no further to inquire whence the ravens had this 

* Border's Orients! Uterstore, toL L p. 300. 

a The reader will find somo elaborste sad Intenstlng cslcnlslionsoo this 
snbject, in Dr. Brown's Antiquities of the Jews, voL I. pp. 149—163. 

• Mvers's Hulsesn Essay on the FutUity of Attempts to represent the 
Miraeles recorded in Scripture ss Effects nrodaced in the ordhwry Course 
af Natursb p. 93. GsmbrMge, 1831, 8vo. 
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food : it Is enough ICwe bdleve thst they broogfat it to EUja i ; far then 
must allow, that they acted by divine cfirectioo, snd that Hue tsod van 
God's providing. 

10. There b no contradiction be t ween Job xxtL 7. and 
xxiT. 2. and df. 6. 

In the first-cited pssssge. Job says that God hamgeth the earth ^yr% 
nothing ; and in PssL zziv. 2. it Is saM that Jehovah hathfomnded the t zn\ 
ujMm IAS seas, and eetai Uahed it upon the Jloode ; and in PsaL cxv. S. :^a 
he hath kud the foundationa of the earth that it ehmdd nmt be temtme 
for ever. All which expressions are phiksophically eorrect : for r 
foundation of a pendukins gtobe can be notblBg doC its centre, opos wt 
all the parts lean and are supported by it : and the waters cootiDoaily f a 
ing through the bowels and concavities or the earth, fron tbe depths ot • - 
ses, by a constsnt course and clrcolatioii, constitnte an sbyss ta the iu«er- 
most parts of the earth. AU tkerivere rttn into the ses ; yel the eta u &-. 
fvU: unto the place from whemee the rivera come, tkUMer thn rrtkr^ 
again. (Eccles. i. 7.) So that, vrith great propriety of speech, the tem- 
queous globe is said to hang upon nothing, and the earth to be fo«r > * 
upon the sess, and established upon tbe floods^ snd (PssL czzrvt 6.) io * 
etretched out above the vatere.* 

11. The tmicom (ri (hctx), described in Job xxrix, 9. ai 
alluded to in several other passages of Scriptore, is the tamam 
rhinoceros, which is known, in Arabia, bj the name of reim sals 
this day. 

12. The circumstance of Jonah being in the b^Iy of a vWlr 
(Jonah i. 17. Matt xii 40.) has been affirmed to be caotnrj u 
xnatter of hd ; as the throat of a whale, it ia wdl known, ii 
capable of admitting little more than the arm of an ordioaiy xesa. 
and these fish are never found in the Mediterranean Sea. 



But Bochsrt hss long dnce proved thst s grest fish of the shark kM i> 
hero intended. It is a well attested &ct that many of the riuurk sptteknsrt 
not only of such a size snd form ss to be able, wttboat any mirsf >. •:> 
svraJlow a man wh(4e, but also thst men hsve been found entire in ii.^ 
stomachs ; snd, since it Is a fact well known to pbysiolsyiMi, tiBA !Se 
stomach hss no power over substsnces endued with vitality, th»c;r:i»' 
stance vrill account in part for the mtracnlons preservafloa of tbe prjf^KS 
Jonsh in the kiellv or stomsch of the grest fish, in which he was firr t^rp• 
dsys and throe nights. Bochsrt is further of opinion, tbaS tbe paruci-lsr 
species of shark which followed the prophet Jonah was tbe 
ckariae or white liiark, for its voracity tenned Imnia by 
snd which is s nstive of the seas in hot climstes, where it is tl» terror of 
navigaton.* Mr. Rae Wilson, the day after a violent storm exacily a ihs 
same portion of the sea where the ship with Jonah on board escocai^rfi 
the tempest, observed several verv "greet fishes" sporting shod the sb^ 
some or which could not be less tnsn sixty feet in lencth, and i 
long ss the vessel itself on board of which he vras emoariced* 



The preceding are the paaaa^nes of Scripture, wizich hare 
been principally exceptea against, as beingr coDtnry to phi* 
losophy ana the nature of things ; and yet, when afl the cir- 
cumatanoes of them are properly considered, there ia not&uDi; 
in them which may not be accounted for, and interpreted, oa 
the principles of modem philosophy. 

« Jenkln's Ressonsbleness of the Christian ReligSoa, voL n. p. 29C<. 

• Bocharti Opera, tom. ilL coL 7^ et eeq. BochaA's opmioa hss bna 
sdopted by Mr. Parkhurst (Greek Lexicon, article X«r»cX and is nowf«E4> 
rally received. See also Scripture lUostrated by TVatoral Hutarj. kc 
ExpositoiT Index, p. 62. snd the Frssraents snnexed to tbe qoartecci^aa 
of Calmel's Dictionary, No. cxlv. p. 103. Bishop Jebb, however, has iir^d 
several considerations (which are too king for insertioo here, aaid the tor^ 
of which it wonld Impsir to abridce), showing that K prob^iy was a ^^a^, 
into the cavltv of whose mouth Mtuh was taken. (S«cred Liientmr. k 
178—180.) The observations which he has sdduced froea the nafnral ka- 
tory of the whale are confirmed by the enterprisine snd expeileoeed vhidi^ 
fisher^ Csptain Scoresbv ; vrho states, that when the naontb ofthe Bmlsm 
Myetteetue, or Great Common Whale, ia open, " It prsn^nfa a cavd? m 
large as a room, and capable of containing a merchant ship'sjafi^-bMt M 
of men, being ^ or eight feet vride, ten or nrelve feet hi^ (m mmtx mi 
fifteen or sixteen feet long." (Scoresby's Aeconnt of the Arctic Bcsroa 
voL i. p. 466.) The only objection that can be offered to Dr. Jebb*s ope-js 
Is, thst thers Is no aatnentic tnslsnce on reoord of whales beJas finafi a 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

s Travels In the Holy Lsnd^ Ac. tUrd editisB, voL L ppw T4^ Ul Im 
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ON THE INFBREMTIAL BBADDTQ OF THE BIBLE. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OK TU INV£RSNTIAL AND PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION I. 

ON TBI nmERBirruL bbading or t&k biblk. 

I. General RiOn for the OedueHon of Inferencet^^lL Obtervationo for tucerUUning the Soureeo of Internal Jijk:94,nee$r 

m. Jlnd alto of External Jnferencee. 



1. Thb tense of Scripture haying been explained and 
ascertained, it only remains that we apply it to purposes of 
practical utility ; which may be effected either oy deducing 
inferences from texts, or by practically applying the Scrip- 
tures to our personal edification and salvation. By infer- 
ences, we mean certain corollaries or conclusions legiti- 
mately deduced from words rightly explained ; so that Siey 
who either hear or read them may fonn conect views of 
Christian doctrine and Christian duty. And in this deduc- 
tion of inferences we are warranted Doth by the senius of 
language, which, when correctly understood, not omy means 
what the words uttered in themselves obviously imply, but 
also what may be deduced from them by legitimate conse- 
quences ;^ ana likewise by the authority of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, who have sanctioned this practice by their 
example. To illustrate this remark by a single instance ^— 

Our Lord (Matt xxiL 23 — 32^ when disputing with the 
Sadducees, dted the declaration of jfehovah recorded in Exod. iii. 
6. / am the Ood of Abraham^ haac^ and Jacob ; and from 
thence he proved ttie returrection of the dead inferentially, or 
by legitimate conoequence. It should be observed, that Abrdiam 
had been dead upwards of three hundred years before these words 
were spoken to Moses, yet still Jehovah called himself the Ood of 
Abraham, dec Jesus Christ properly remarked that God is not 
the God of the dead (that word being equivalent to eternal an- 
nikilation, in the sense intended by the Sadduoees, who held 
that the soul vanished with the body),> but of the living : whence 
it follows, that if he be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
they have not altogether perished, but their bodies will be raised 
again from the drad, while their spirits or souls are alive with 
God, notwithstanding they have ceased for many centuries to 
exist among mortals. In the same reply our Saviour further 
confuted, iuferentiaUy^ another tenet of the Sadduoees, viz. that 
there it neither angel nor tpirit, by showing that the soul is not 
only immortal, but lives with God even while the body is de- 
tained in the dust of the earth, which body will afterwards be 
nised to life, and be united to the soul by dbe mimcuioas power 
of God. 

The foundation of inferential reading is the perpetual hai^ 
mony of sacred things ; so that any one who has thoroughly 
considered and rightly understood a single doctrine, may 
hence easily deduce many others which depend upon it, 
as they are linked together in one continued chain, but, in 
order to conduct this kind of reading with advantage, it is 
necessary that we bring to it a eober judgment^ capable of 
penetrating deeply into sacred truths, and of elicitmg with 
indefatigable attention and patience, and also of deducing one 
truth from another by strong reasoning ; and further, tiiat the 
mind possess a sufficient Knowledge of the form of sound 
ivorde m faith and love which is in CfSist Jesus, (3 Tim. i. 13.) 
Without this knowledge, it will be impossible to make any 
beneficial progress in this bran<?h of sacred literature, or to 
discover the exhaustless variety of important truths contained 
in the Sacred Writings. It will likewise be requisite to com- 
pare inferences when deduced, in order to ascertain whetfier 
they are correct, and are really worthy of that appellation. 
For this purpose the following rules may be advantageously 
consulted : — 

1. Obvious or too common inferences must not be deduced, 

nor shouM they be expressed in the very words of Scripture* 

Tlius, if from Hatt vi. 33. Seek yejint the kingdom of Ood and kio 
n^hteounuss, and all theae tkingo shatl be added tm/o you, the ibUowtaig 

* Qai enim IntelUflt, quod loqnltnr, noo modo vim, sed amliitnm quoqae 
▼erbonun p«nplelt; idsoque fd onme, quod ex ils legltiins coQigi potest, 
•dprobare eUsia merlio creditur. Biuklei Elementa PbikMophis uiatra- 
mentaUs, part H. cap. II. f zxz. p. 918. 

• Zw*Mt«»<(«* T*<i rmfimri. Jossph. Aat Jod lib. xtUI. e. 1. f l(aL c U.) 
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inferences be deduced r^l. The Uof dom of Ood Is to be sought Im the fiisl 
instance. 2. It is neeesMurv that we seek the righteoiuness of God ; and, 
3l To him that thus seelcs, aU other things shall be added. Although these are 
In themselves welghtj truths, yet the^ are ezpreesed too plainlj in the 
very vrords of Scripture to be called inferencee. They are, rather, truths 
seated in the text its^, than truths deduced from those words. 

2. Inferences must be deduced from the true and genuine 

sense of the vords, not from a spurious sense, vhether literal 

or mystical. 

We have a striking violation of this sober and almoet self-evident canon, 
in the inference deduced by cardinal Bellarmin, fiom a comparison or 
Acu z. 13. with John xjd. 16. From the divine command, J2we, Peter t km 
and e<itj compared with our Lord's direction to the apostle, Feedmjf sAeep. 
he extorts this conseoaence, viz. that the functions of the Roman ponUff, 
as the successor of Feter, are twofold — to feed the ehureh, and to put 
heretice to death I It is scarcely neceesaxy to add, that this inference is 
derived from putdng a fs^ and spurious sense upon those passages. 

3. Inferences are deduced more safely as veil as more cor* 

rectlyfrom the originals, than from any version of the Scrip' 

tares. 

It is not uncommon, even in the best verslona, to find meanings put upon 
the sacred text, which are totally foreign to the intention of the inspired 
penman. Thus, from Acts li. 47. (the Lord added to the church daUy euch 
as Mhould be saved), the pspists have absurdly pretended to deduce the 
perpetuity and visibility of the ^man Cathohc) church ; and, from the 
same text compared with Acts xiii. 48. (as many ae were ordained to eter- 
nal life believed), some have inferred that those whom God adds to the 
church shall necessarily and absolutely be eternally saved. The question 
relative to indefectibihty from grace is foreign to a practical work like 
this :• but without throwing down the gauntlet of controversy, we may re- 
marlc, that these passages have no reltUion whatever to the doctrine of i 
election ; that Luke is speaking as an historian of a fact which fell under his 
own observation, relating to the Jews and not to the hidden counsels of 
God ; and that if the translators of our authorized version had rendered 
the original of Acts ii. 47. UteraUy, as they have done in other parts of the 
New Testament,* it would have run thus :— The Lord added daily to the 
church, Tou; T»^t/uvvf, the eaved; that is, those who were saved from 

• " it may not be the most philosophical, but it is probaUv the wisest 
opinion which we eon adopt, that the truth lies somewhere between the 
two rival systems of Calvin and Arminius ; though I believe it to exceed 
the wit of msn to pdnt o'ut the exact place where it doea lie. We disUnctly 
perceive the two extremities of the vast chain, which stretches scross the 
whole expanse of the theological heavens : but its central links are en- 
veloped in impenetrable clouds and thick oarkness." (Mr. Faber's Dis- 
courses, voL I. pp.478, 479.) Archbishop Tillotson has a fine nasssge on this 
subject to the same effect (which is too Ions to be extracted), at the close 
of his hundred and seventh sermon. See his Works, vol. v. pp. 396, 396. 
Compare also vol. viL pp. 99, 100. (London, 1820.) On this topic the author 
cannot withhold from bis readers the following admirable observations of 
the Iste Bishop Horsley. Addressing the clergy of the diocese of Koches- 
ter, he says, '^I wouki entreat vou of all things to avoid controversial ar^ 
guments in the pulpit upon wnat are called the Calvinistic points ;— the 
dark subject ofpredestinaUon and election I mean, and the subordinate 
questions. Differences of ooimon upon these subjeete have subeisted 
among the beet Christians from thfi beginning, and will subeist, I am 
perauaded, to the end. They seem to me to arise almost of necessity, from 
the inability of the human mind to reconcile the doctrine of a providence, 
irresistibly ruling all events, with the responsibility of msn ss s moral agent. 
And persons equally zeak>us for God's glory have taken different sides of 
the question, sccording as their minds have been more forcibly impressed 
with awful noUons of God's right of sovereignty on the one hand, or of his 
justice on the other. But in certain leading principles, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Arminians. and we of the church of England are, I tiust. all agreed. We 
are agreea in the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity ; all believiug In the 
united operation of the three persons, in their distinct offices in the ac- 
compUshment of man's redemption. We are all agreed that the fore- 
knowledge of God Is— like himself— from all eternity, and absolute ; thai 
his providence is universal, controlling not only all the motions of matter, 
but all the thoughts and actions of faitelligent beings of sU orders ; that, 
nevertheless, man has that decree of firee agency which makes him justly 
responsible ; that his sins are nis own ; and that, vrithout holiness, no man 
shall see God. While we agree In these principles, I cannot see to what 
purpose we agitate endless disputes upon the dark— I had almost said— 
preaumptuoue queationa upon the order of the divine decrees^ as If there 
could be any internal energies of the divine mind, snd about the manner 
of the communion between the Spirit of God and the soul of the believer.** 
(Bishop Horsley's Charge m 1800, pp. ^ 33. 4to.) 

« It is woTthv of remark that the participie r«(B/(ivec occurs In four other 
places of the new Testament, in all which our transbUors give the true 
meaning. These are Luke xin. 23. i< exiT^ai r«^e/(i»et, are there few that 
sa SAVED 1—1 Cor. i. 18. ▼«•; S» vml^tfuvtt n/n», but unto uamuon as! 
SAVsn— 2Cor. ii. 16. «* reic ri*(o/uive«c, in them that ass sAVBH-Rev. xxl. 
24. ▼• i5vii T«v Tmi^9fU9mv, the nationaqfthsm waicB ass savxo. In none 
of these Instsnees hsve the transistors given the forced tod srbitrary 
meaning above noticed, snd no reason can be assigned why they sbooM 
have io rendered Acts iL 47. 
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lh«{r siiu and pretadieM ; tad wo th« paaaaf e Is rendered by Dri. Whitbj, 
Doddridge, and other eminent critics and divines. Further, if Acts xiii. 4& 
had been translated according to tlie proper meanusof rirmyftivt*. that 
verse would have run thus :—As many at were ditpoeed/or eternal life^ 
brined: which rendering is not only faithful to the original, but also to 
the ymte.st and ecope of the sacred historian, who is relaung the effects or 
AonMouences of the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles. For the 
Jews iiad contradicted Paul, and blasphemed^ white the rellgknia prose* 
lytes heard with profound attention, and cordially received the Gospel he 
preached to them : the former were, through their own stubbomness. 
utterly inOitpoeed to receive that GospeL while the latter, destitute or 
prejudice and prepossession, rejoiced to near that the Gentiles were in- 
cluded in the covenant of salvation through Jesus Christ ; and, therefore, 
In this good state or (Uepoeition of mind, tney believed. Such is the plain 
and obvious meaning dedocible from the consideration of the context and 
scope of the paassge in question ; and that the rendering above given is 
strictly conformab^ to the original Greek, is evident from the following 
considerations. In the first pltce, the word Tcriiy/uiirei Is not the word 
generally used in the New Testament to denote fore-ordination, or an 
eternal decree, but the verbs ep«r« and a-poepi^iri, which exactly snswer to 
our English words determine and predelenmMS. Further, Dr. Hammond 
remarits, the verb TMro-w or t«t7« (whence the partici]>le riTmyM*9»f) and 
Its compounds, are often employed in the sense or our military word taetiee^ 
by which is meant whatever relates to the diepoeal or marsh s n i n g of 
troops (compare Lake viL 8. and Bom. xiii. 1. Gr.) ; and hence, by anaJogr, 
it is applied to other things :— Thus, in 1 Cor. xvL 15. we read " Thev de- 
bated (iTs^av) themselves to the ministry of the saints." Bee also 1 Mace 
▼. 27. and 2 Mace. xv. 20. (Gr) ; and particularly Acu xx. 13., where we 
read that Saint Paul went on foot to Assos, for eo he ttae iiitrirmy/ttft) 
diepoaed. Similar expressions are to be found in the Greek classic writers.' 
But what confirms the preceding rendering of this text, is the fact, that it 
is so translated In the Old Syri^, the most ancient of all the veisions of 
the New Testament This is of great moment : for thst version was made 
at least four hundred years before the sense of this place was disnuted by 
the different sects snd parties of Christians. " Meanwhile," says Dr. Ham- 
mond, with equal truth and piety, " it must be remembered that these 
qualifications are not pretended to have been orie[inaUy from themselves, 
but from Me preventing grace of Ood; to which it is to be acknowIe<Jtged 
due that they are ever pliable, or willing to follow Christ." 

4. note inference are alwaye to be preferred which ap* 
preach netireet to the ecope of a paeeage. 

Thns, in John vi. 37. Christ says. Him that eometh unto me I teiU in no 
tOMe caet out. From this clause the two following Inferences have been 
deduced. 1. That Jesus Christ is a most certain asylum for all persons 
whose consciences are burdened. 2. That Christiana ought to receive 
those who are weak in faith, afier the example of Christ and to treat 
them with tenderness. Now, though both these inferences are good in 
themselvev, the first is most to be preferred, because it harmonizes best 
with the scope of the passage fcompare verses 37— 40.X which is to show 
that Christ will reject none " that truly repent and unfeignedly believe" 
in him. 

5. Inferencee ought to embrace ueeful trtithot and euch at 
are neceeeary to be hiovm, on vhich the mind may meditate, 
and be led to a more intimate acquaintance vith the dcctrtnee 
of salvation, and with Chrittian morality. 

U were no difllcuU task to illostrate this remark by a variety of examples ; 
but this is rendered unnecessary by the admirable' models presented in 
the valuable mrmons of our most eminent divines, not to mention the ex- 
cellent discourses of Mssillon, Bossuet, Flechier, Clande, Saurin, Super- 
^Ue, Du Bosc, and other eminent foreign divines, both Protestants and 
Romanists. The reader, who is desirous of iUustralions, will find msny 
very apposite ones in Monsieur Claude's celebrated and eUtboiate Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon.* 

II. The toureee whence inferences are deducible, are di- 
vided by JProfessor Rambaeh (to whom we are almost wholly 
indebted for this chapter)' into two classes, viz. internal anil 
external: the former are inherent in the text, and flow from 
it, considered in itself f the latter are derived from a eompari' 
son of the text with athar passages and circumstances. 

To illastrate these dennitions by a few examples :-— The 
sources whence inferences may be deduced, are iniemal, or 
inherent in the text, when such consequences are formod, 
1. From the affections of the sacred writer or speaker; 2. 
From words and their signification ; 3. From the emphasis 
snd force of words; and, 4. From the structure and order of 
the words contained in the sacred text. 

I Dr. Hammond (on Acts xiii. 48.) has cited and commented on several 

Cassages which we have notroom to state. He renders the word Tim^'^ivei 
fJUiy diepoeed and qualified for; Dr. Wall, by ^ to receive; and Mr. 
Thompson, the learned North American translator of the Scriptures from 
the Greek, by ^iy diepoeed. Wolfius (Cur. Philol. In loc.) considers the 
phrase rtrxyfuvoi nf as equivalent to (v^ito( h; (Luke ix. 62.>in our ver- 
siuti rendered fit (or, more correctly, rightly diepoeed) for the kingdom 
of Ood. Dr. Whitby translates the word by diepoeed, and Dr. Doddridge 
by determined^ in order to preserve the ambiguity of the word. The 
meaning, he observes, of the sacred penman seems to be, thst all who 
were ileenly and seriously concerned about their eternal happiness, openly 
embraced the Gospel. And wherever this temper was, it was undoubtedly 
he effect of a divine operation on their hearts. See Whitbv, Doddridge, 
Wall, Wet!9tcin, Bengel, RosenmUUer, and especially limoorch (Com- 
mcntarius in Acta Apostolorum. pp. 133—136. folio, Ilotterdam, 1711), on 
Acts xiii. 48., and Rrebsii Observaliones in Nov. Test, ex Josepbo, pp. 222 
'-OH. Compare also Franxius de Interpretatione Sacranim Scripturarum, 

«p. 104—115. ; Dp. Taylor's Works, vol. Ix. p. 140. ; and Bishop Wilson's 
ITnrks, Sermon 57. vol. ii. p. 272. folio edit Bath, 17S2. 
• See particularly IS 17—26. ia Dr. Williams's edition of Claude*s Essay, 
Christian Prenpher, pp. 300—346. ; or Mr. Simeon's much Improved editioa, 
i unbridge and Lonolon, 1S27. ISmo. 
> Infiiutlonei Hermeoeutlca Sacra, lib. b. e. 3. pp. 801— 882. 
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1. Inference* deduced from the afectiene of tU isnter er 
speaker, whether these are indicated in the text, «r ore ir/i (« 
the investigation of the interpreter. 

Thus, in Blark iil. 6. we read that Jeans Christ looked nniad iboe e 
those who opposed him with anger, being griettdjar tkt Aordw^^ 
their hearte : the soger here ntentiooed was no vmensf psamm, bgiu <% 
cess of generous grief occasioned by their obstinate stopidity aad \iam% 
From this passsge the following conclusions may be drawn : 1. It JuLc cm 
of a Christian to sorrow, not raily for his own sins, ba also to be Ehnd 
for the sins of others. 2. AH anger is not to be consideied aoM. 3 Bt 
does not bear the Image of Christ, but nther that of 9«tan, iri» em act; 
behold with indifference the wickedness of others, or rvjaee la ii iN^ 
thing Is more wretcbed than an obdurate heart, since H caoMd hicL ib 
Is the source of all true joy, to be filled with grief on beboldk^ it S Oct 
indignation against wickedness taaet be tempered by ^/^piwn fcr i^ 
persons of the vricked. 

S. Inferences deduced from words themeehes, mi tkp 
signification. 

For instance, in Luke xxi. 15. oor Lord, addressfait hii dlici|^ m^ 
tejtt give you a mouth and vfiedom. Inference 1. (Jhrist, the Memjfr 
dom, Is the sonree and spring of all true wisdom. 2. WiU int. IVr lij 
attempted to procure wisdom by their own strenith, vitboot thel jf 
pnyer, may justlv be charged with presnmptk>n. 3. Yee. Noeceas-j 
more In need of the gift of divine wisdom than they who are iatroi'a; tu 
the charge of teaching othera 4. A meetth, or ready uttennce. V*r 
of eloquence is bestowed by God^ ss well as every other gift. Vh^ 
It Is possible for a man to acquire etmning by the mere mte of corns 
nature ; but nature cannot possibly confer true wisdom, h. AhLU 
quence, when not onited with wisdom. Is of little utility in proaioci:^ % 
kingdom of Christ From this last Infereneej k appeara, tbai ne-. '^ 
smallest particles sometimes afford matter from wbidiwcmjdtdKt 
practical condmdons. 

8. Inferences dedueedfrem the emphaeis andferte^ved^. 

We have on example In 1 Pet v. & Be clothed with humOitf : tat w 
reeietcth the proud. Inference I. Bumility. Christian beaiilitrdatiM 
reside in filthy or rest garments, but in a modest miad, i^nt eiicri£i 
bumble views of Itself. Be ye dothea, $y**t*^»**^i», ram », b, ud 
»«At^e«, to gather or tie in a knot. The word means to clttki pr^ii-, 
with an outer omamenttd garment, tiedeloeely tipon one ttUiindi. T:u 
humility Is an ornament which decorates the mind mticb non iha in 
most costly garments do the body.* 3. Bumility is a carmeat wri wka 
we cover both our own virtues and the defects of others, i Tte cn» 
ment of humility, being exposed to many snares, most be mei carfhSj 
gtaurded, and retained around us. 5. 7^ proiu^ wt^v^st:.;, fhe .n^ 
above, and ^^'v**, to appear, because such persons exakibeasiiTeitiri 
others. No sin is capable of being less concealed, or of eeta^i'xc'' 
servatioo of others, than pride. 6. Ood reeieteth mrrnamri,, tet^ 

SBTTRH Wmimi.P AS » ABSXT C^OMSf the proud SWm.-tbs Ml aL^ 

term. The inference deducible is, that while aU other maMTs mnui 
were, from the presence of God, and seek for sheker simiki jdipa 
olkw, the proad msn alone openly braves it" 

4. Inferences deduced from the order and etnOm •/ d( 

words contained in the sacred text. 

Thus, from Rom. xiv. 17. 7^ kingdom of Ood ie TiektemMn,fim, 
and joy in the Holy Qheet, the following inferences may be derired, uor^ 
Ing to the order of the words, which depends upon the coDiMCii» isl 
order of the subjects treated of. 1. No constant and laMios;Mff*f«*> 
science Is to be expectetl, unless we previously lay boMofiher^toous* 
of Christ by faith. 2. They only possess a gennine and peroueisix 
who, beUig justified, cultivate peaee with God throQgb Jesat Cknx 1 
In vain do those persons boast of the righteeueneee of Cbiist, «o> ku 
continue in a state of hostility and enmity whh (^odaod niaa 4. kwat 
and peaceful conscience Is the only eonrce of spiritual Joy.* 

ni. The soarees of inferences are eastemal^ wbeo tbeer> 
elusions are deduced from a comparison of the text, 1. Wil 
the state of the speaker;— '2. 'With the scope of the book s 
passage ; — 3. With antecedents and conseauents ; or, io otK? 
words, with the context 9—4. With parallel pesssga, ss 
other circnmstances. 

L Inferences dedueedfrem the state of the writer er tpa^ 

Thus, when Solomon, the wisest and richest of soverelgni, sjMtMg 
desire after the enjoyment of worMly vanities was so great art «i" 
none of them untried, and whose means of uratlfylog bimaelfiB ew^P 
sibie pleasure and delight were unbounded,— when he eiclaioi (l^^' 
2.), Fonfey 0^ vanities, aOie vanity, the fbllowfng lofercncea roj t? ; 
duced from his words, compared with the ststo of his mind. (1.) Sacf .' 
meanest artisan isootto be despised whe& speaking properly udoiipcrte^; 
of his own business, he must be more than usually stupM wbo doa »» 
give diligent attention when a most iUustriotis monarch is about to^ 
(2.) How admirable Is the wisdom of God, who, when it pleased im ^ 
select a person to proclaim and testify the vanftv of alllblnp haiwa.sw 
chofre of one who had most deeply experienced bow truly vain wj*f 
(3.) When a sovereign, thus singularly possessed of glory, itajt, in-* 

4 Mr PSarkhurrt's Illustration of this truly emphsdc word «• "» «* 
tant and beauUfiil to be omitted " On the whole," says he "tnar J;j 
aive word, ly .ioM«3««-«r9i, used by Saint Peter, implies thst the ibi»2* 
Christians, which Is one of the most tfm«m«i/«/ graces of their ptws^ 
should constantly appear, in all their conversation, ao as to ftrt umv 
wT every beholder ; and that this amiable grace should be »^9^^ 
with their persons, tha| no occnrrenee, temptation, or Mi"»'|7 "7^7 
able to sfr^ them of It.— Fkxit Deos !» Greek and JEnilisfa UiieoB. ^ 1^ 
col. 2. (6lh ediu) ,^ . . t^^u^ 

• It may be worth the reader's while to reconsider what battw^ 
been stated on the aubject of emphatic words, which, la act, arc » f 




{o an ezeeUent discourse, in "semons on »oj««« 5?™*i,; jyS 
)y the Rav. John Jebb, A. M.*' (sttbM4Qeatly Biabop of Uoeriek^ «» 
Iv. pp. 71--96. London, 1816^ Bm, 
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wisdom, riches, and everr fiteiUtj for the etuojmentof pleunrea, procklois 
the Tftoity of all these things, his testimony ooaht to be reeeired hj every 
one with great respect (4.) flinee princes, aobive all others, are exposed 
to the insidious wiles ofpleasares, it is worthr of remark thai God raised 
up one of their owp ranlc to admonish them of their danger. 

2. Inferencet deduced. 

(1.) From the general teope of an endrg boob»~~For fautance, 
let the following words of Jesns Christ (John viii. 51.X Fert'/y. verf/y, /«ay 
«n/«you, if a man keep my oaymghe ahatl never em death, be compared 
with (he general scope of tiie book which is announced in John xx. 31. 1'heee 
are ttritten, that ye might believe that Jeeue ie the Chritt, the Son qf God, 
and thai believing, ye might have life through hie name. From this eolla^ 
tioo the Ibliowinff inferences will flow, (i.) raith in Christ Is to be proved 
and shown by obedience to his word, (it) True faith cordially receives 
not only the merits of Christ, but alto his words and precepts. And, (iii.) 
Whosoenrer is made through fUth, a partaker of spiritual life, ahall also be 
freed from apiritual and etemai death. 

(8.) From the opedal eeope of a parUeuiar paeeage— The 
particular scope of Jesus Christ in the passsge above cited (John tUU 61.X 
was to demonstnUe thai he was not possessed by an evil spirit, since the 
Keeping of his words wonld procure eternal life for all who obey him, while 
tiatan, on the cootnry, leads men hito sin, whose wages to deo/A, or ever* 
casting perdition. ' Hence we may deduce the aubseoaent inferencea. (i.) 
That doctrine which produces such very salutary emscts cannot necesaa* 
lily be lalseand diabolical, (il.) flaving truths are to be proposed even to 
those who are guilty of ealamnialhig them, (iii.) There la no nearer way, 
by which to liberate the mind from doubts formed against truth, than a 
ready obedience to acknowledge truth. (Iv.) The precepts of Christ are 
to be regarded and obeyed, even though they ahoiud be ridiculed or de-* 
iamed by the most learned men. 

(3.) From the very opecial ocope of parHeular worde or 

phraeee.— The passage just referred to wiU >apply ns with another UIdS' 
traiion.— For instance, should it l>e asked, (i.) Why our Lord prefixed to 
his declaration, a solemn aaseveration similar to an oath 1 1t is replied, be* 
cause he perceived the very obstinate unb^ef of his hearers ; whence It 
inay be interred, thst it is a ahameful thing that Christ should find so littlo 
faith among men. (!!.) Should it be further inqnired, whv he prefixed a 
double aeoeveratUm 7 It Is answered In order that, by such repetition, he 
might silence the repeated ealumniea of those who opposed lum : henc4^ 
also, it may be inferred, that in proportion to the malice and eflfrontery of 
men in asserting calumnies, the greater zeal is required in vindicating 
^ruth. (iii) Should it still be askeo, why our Lord aaded the words, leay 
unto you, we reply, in opposition to the assertion of his enemies in the 48th 
^ene,—Say we not loell, that thou haet a demoni From which we may 
Infer, that he who is desirous of knowing the (ruth ought not only to attend 
lo the stories invented and propagated by wicked men against the godly, but 
also to those things which Christ says of them, and they of hinu Other 
Instances might be adduced, but the preceding will sufilce. 

3. Jnferenceo deduced from a collation of the text with the 
context. 

In this case, the principal words of the text should be coauiared together, 
tn order that inferences may be deduced from their mutual relation, (i.) 
Collate 1 Tim. 1. 16. li ie afaiih/ul oaying, wkh verse 4. Neither give 
heed totaklee. Inference. The klle legends of the Jews (preserved In the 
Talmud), and the relations of the Gentiles concerning their deities, and the 
appearances of the latter, are compared to uncertain fables : but the nar* 
ration in the (Soapel ooneeraing Jesos Christ is both certain, and worthy 
of being received with foilh. (ii.) Collate also 1 Tim. i. 16. with Terse 6. 
VainjangUnr, or empty talking. Inference. God usually punishes those 
who will not believe the most certain words of the Ctospel. by judicially 
giving them up to a voluntary belief of tlie most absnrd ana lying ftbles. 
<iii.) (Tompare the words Worthy qf all acceptation (1 Tim. i. 1&), with 
verse 8. The law i» good. Inference. The law, as given by God, to both 
good in Itself and haa a good tendency, though to a sinner It is so formi* 
dable as lo put him to flight : but the Gospel recommends itself to the terrl> 
fled conscience, aa a saying or discourse every way worthy of credit 

4. Infereneee dedaeedfrem a collation of the text with parol* 
Ul ptueageo. 

The advantage resoltinjr from snch a comparison, in Investigating the 
eenee of a paaaage of Scripture, has already been stated and iUustrated ; 
and the observations and examples referred to, if considered with a par* 
ticuhir view to the deduction of inferences, will supply the reader with 
numerous instances, whence he may draw vmrtoas Important corollaries. 
One instance, therefore, will suflice to exemplify the nature of the Infer- 
ences deducible from a comparison of the text with parallel paseagea. In 
2 Tim. i. a Sabit Paul exhorts Timothy not to be aahamed of the teetimony 
ef the Lord. Compare this with Rom. I. 1& where he savs, I am not 
ttshamed of the Goepel of Chriet;for it it Uto power of Ood unto ealva- 
tion to every one that belieteth, to the Jew flret, and aleo to the Greek; 
and with Isa. xxvUi. 16. and xlix. 23. last clause (cited in Rom. x. II.), where 
it is said, Wtoooever believeth in him (Christ) ehall not be aehamed^ that 
is, confounded or (fisappointed of his hope. From this collation the two 
following inferences may be derived. (1.) Faithful minlstera of the Gos. 
pel require nothing from others which they do not by their own expe- 
rience know to be Mth possible and practicable. And, (2-) All those, who 
have already believed, or do now or ahall hereafter believe In Christ, nave, 
in and throuf h him, all the blessings foretoM by the prophets : all the 
promises of God, in <or through) him, being yeo, that Is, true in themselves, 
and amen, that is, talthfuUy fulfilled to Ml those who believe in Christ 
(2Ccr.i.».) 

5. .i fifth external tource of infereneee ie the collation of 
the text with the eomoideration of the following external cn^ 
cumefancee, viz, 

(l.) Thb Timb when the worde or thingo were uttered or 

took place, 

• 

Thus, in Matt xxvil. 68: we read that many bodieeofthe oatnte wUeh elept 
oroee : but when 1 After Christ's resurrection (v. 6%), not before (as Ram- 
bach himself, among other anient divines, has s up posed) ; for Christ 
himself was thejlret-fnuto of them that slept (1 Cor. xv. 90l) The graves 
vrore opened at hto <Math by tho- eaithqoake, and the bodies came out at 
hia resurreetioa. tnferehoe. The aatiafoetory eflleacT of Ohrtol's death 
«Msogrtat,iliatltepMMdninytollf6 to thote who btUtttd oa Um •§ 



the Messiah that was to come, aa well •• lo those who better hi him tob* 
sequently to his faxcamatlon : and both are equally partakers of the bene* 
fits flowing from his resurrection. 

(2.) Thx Placx where the worde were uttered. 

As In Matt xxvL 30. 42. Not my will, but thine be donef Where did 
Christ utter this exclamation 1 In a garden. Inference. He who made so 
atonement for the ains of all mankind, voluntaril;r aubmitted himaelf, in the 

Sarden of paaaion, to the vriU of God : from which man withdrew himaelf 
1 a garden of pleasure. 

(3.) Thx Ocoasiov upon which the worde were epohen. 

Thus, fai Matt xvl. 3.. Christ rebokes the Pharisee^ beeauoe they did net 
obeerve the eigne ^ the timee. On what occasion 1 When they required 
him to show them a sign from heaven. Inference. Such are the blindnean 
and corruption of men, that diar^arding the signs exhibited to them by 
Ood himself, they frequently require new signs that are more agreeidito to 
their own desires. 

(4.) Thx M^inrxm in which a thing ie done. 

Acts Ix. 9. During the blindness in which Saul continued for three dayn 
and three nights, God brought him to the knowledge of himself. Inference. 
Those, whom God vouchsafes to enlighten, he first convinces of their spi- 
ritual DUndnesa.> 

Other instances, illnstratine the scmrces whence inferenceB 
are dedncihle, might be ofierra, were they necessary, or were 
the preceding capable of being very soon exhaustejd. From 
the sources already stated and explained, various kinds of 
inferences may be derived, relating both to faith and practice. 
Thus, some may be deduced for the confirmation of faith, for 
exciting sentiments of love and gratitude, and for the sup- 
port of hope : while others contribute to promote piety. 
Christian wisdom and prudence, and sacred eloouence ; lastly, 
others are serviceable lor doctrine, for reproof, tor instruction, 
and for comfort He, who adds pertonal practiet to the dili« 
gent reading of the Scriptures, and meditates on the inferences 
deduced from them by learned and pious men, will abun- 
dantly experience the truth of the royal psalmist's observen 
tions<— Tnv commandment ie exceeding broad/ and, the en* 
trance of thy wcrde giveth light, it givdh underetanding to the 
eimpk, (Psal. cxix. 96. 130.) ^'Die Scriptures,*' says the 
late eminent Bishop Home, '*are the appointed means of 
enlightening the mmd with true and saving knowledge. 
Thev show us what we were, what we are, and what we 
shall be : they show us what God hath done for us, and what 
he expecteUi us to do for him ; they show us the adversaries 
we have to encounter, and how to encounter them with sutr- 
cess ; they show us the mercy and the justice of the Lord, 
the joys of heaven, and the pains of hefl. Thus will they 
give to the eimple, in a few days, an undereianding of those 
matters, whicn philosophy, for whole centuries, sought in 
vain." 
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In conducting, however, the inferential reading above dis* 
cussed, we must be carefiU not to trust to the mere effusions 
of a prurient or vivid &ncy : inferences, legitimately deduced, 
unquestionably do essentially promote the spiritual instruct 
tion and practical edification of the reader. '* But whpq 
brought forward for the purpose of iyterprdatum, properlv 
so called, they are to be viewed with caution, and even wita 
mistnist For scarcely is there a favounte opinion, which t 
fertile imagination may not thus extract from some portion of 
Scripture : and very different, nay contrary interpretations of 
this Kind have often been made of the very same texts accord- 
ing to men's various fancies or inventions."* 



SECTION n. 

ON TBI PRACTICAL RIADUfO OF SCRIPTVEI. 

Havuvo hitherto endeavoured to show how we may ascer- 
tain and apply the true sense of the Sacred Writings, il 
remains only to consider in what manner we may best reduce 
our knowledge to practice ; for, if serious contemplation of 
the Scriptures, and practice, be united together, our real 
knowledge of the Bible must necessarily be increased, and 
will be rendered prograraively more delightful. If, says 
Jesus Christ, any man will do Ati (God's) wiil, he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God, (John vii. 17.) This 
is the chief end for which €rod has rtwahd his will to ns 
(Deut. xxix. 29.); and all Scripture is profitable for this 
purpose (2 Tim. iii. 16.), either directing us what we should 
do, or inciting and encouraging us to do it : it being written 

• Professor Pranck, In his Manndncdo ad Lectlonem Scrlpturv BacnB. 
cap. 3. (pp. 101—123. of Mr. Jacones's transIationX haa some very useflil 
observations on Inferential reading; fUustnted with numerous Inatances 
dilferent from thoae above I^ren. See also 8eliae(ert iMdCotloAe* Serl^ 
turlstics, pars il. op 106—178. 

• Biabop Vannlldeft't L«eCaret» p. 2ff. 
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for our leanimg, that we through patience and eomfirt of the 
Sariplurea mignt have hope (Rom. X7. 4.) ; that is, that b^ die 
strenuous exercise of that patience, which the consolations 
administered in Scripture so powerfully support, we miffht 
have an assured and joyful hope in the midst of all our tribu- 
lation. Even those things, which seem most notional and 
speculative, are reducible to practice. (Rom. i. 20, 21.) 
Those speculations, which we are enabled to form concerning 
the nature and attributes of God, grounded upop his works, 
ought to induce us to glorify him as such a God as his works 
dedare him to be : and it is a manifest indication that our 
knowledge is not rig^t, if it hath not this influence upon our 
conduct and conversation. (1 John ii. 3.) 

The practical reading here referred to, is of such a nature, 
that the most illiterate person may prosectite it with advan- 
tage : for the application of Scripture which it enjoins, is 
connected with salvation : and, consequently, if the unlearned 
were incapable of midring such application to themselves, it 
would be in vain to ^ow them to peruse the Sacred Writ- 
ings.* After what has been stated in the preceding part of 
this volume, the author trusts he shall stand acquitted of 
undervaluing ti^e knowledge of the original languages of the 
Scriptures, an acquaintance with which will suggest many 
weighty practical hints, that would not present themselves in 
a version. It is, however, sufficient, that every thing neces- 
sary to direct our faith, and regulate our practice, may easily 
be ascertained by the aid of translations. Of all modem 
versions, the present authorized English translation is, upon 
the whole, undoubtedly the most accurate and faithful : the 
translators having seized the very spirit of the sacred writers, 
and having almost every where expressed their meaning with a 
pathos and ener^ that nave never been rivalled by any subs^ 
quent versions either of the Old or the New Testament, or of 
aeuched books, although, in most of these, particular paa- 
sagea are rendered more happiljr, and with a closer regard to 
the genius and spirit of the divine originals. 

The simplest practical application of the word of €rod will, 
anquestionably, prove the most beneficial : provided it be 
conducted with a due regard to those moral qualifications 
which have already been stated and enforced, as necessary to 
the right understanding of the Scriptures.' Should, how- 
ever, any hints be required, the following may, perhaps, be 
consulted with advantage.' 

I. In reading the Saripturea^ then^ with a view toperaonalappii^ 
eation^ weahould be careful that it he done with a pure intentwn. 

The Scribes and Pharisees, indeed, searched the Scriptures, 
yet without deriving any real benefit from them : they thought 
that they had in them eternal life : yet they would not come to 
Christ that they might have life. (John v. 40.) He, however, 
who peruses the Sacred Volume, merely fi>r the purpose of amus- 
ing himself with the histories it contains, or of beguiling time, 
or to tranquillize his csnscienoe by the discharge of a mere exter- 
nal duty, is deficient in the motive with which he performs 
that duty, and cannot expect to derive from it either advantage 
or comfort amid the trials of life. Neither will it suffice to read 
the Scriptures with the mere design of becoming intimately 
acquainted with sacred truths, unless such reading be accompa- 
nieid with a desire, that, through them, he may be convinced of 
his self-love, ambition, or other faults, to which he may be pecu- 
liarly exposed, and that by the assistance of divine grace, he may 
be' enabled to root them out of his mind. 

II. In reading the Seripturee for tkU purpoee, it wiU he 
adoUable to aeieet tome appropriate lesaona from ite moat uaeful 
porta f not being partiaUarly aoUdtoua concerning the exact 
connection or other critical ntcetiea that may occur (though at 
other times, as ability^ and opportunity qffer, these are highly 
proper objects of inquiry), liu simply considering them tn .a 
devotional or practical view.* 

After ascertaining, therefore, the plain and obvious meaning 
of the lesson under examination, we should first consider the 
pretent state of our minds, and carefully compare it with the 
passage in question : next, we should inquire into the causes of 
those faults which such perusal may have disclosed to us; and 

« Fimnckii Manudactio, cap. iv. p. 131. et seq. ; or, p. 12i. et aeq. of tbe 
English renlon. 

• See pp. 18S, 187. tupra. 

• Theee observations are selected and abridged from Rambach's lost!- 
Cotiooes Hermeneutica, and Professor Franck's Brevia InatUutio, Ratio* 
nem tradens Sacrain Scrlpturam in veram edificationem legendi, annexed 
to his PrttlecUones HermeneuUcs. 8vo. HalaiMagdeborgic^, 1717. Fraaek 
liaa treated ihe same topic nearly In. a nmilsr manner, in his Ifanudodio, 
already noticed, cap. iv. 
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should then look around fiv suitable remedies to comdi^^ 
we have thus discovered. 

III. PTe should carefully distinguish bdwem wkat tht Son. 
ture itself says, and what is onBf said in ihi Saipim^ ad 
also, the times, places, and persons, when, wkert, and h^ uiifia 
any thing is recorded as hamng been said or dbiu. 

In Mai. iiL 14. we meek with the following words: "bki 
vain to serve God, and what profit is it that we have keptb 
ordinance 1" And in 1 Cor. zv. 32. we meet with this muii 
of profane men—** Let us eat and drink, for tooomnnR dk." 
But, when we read these and similar passages, we moit attnd 
to the characters introduced, and remember that the penaii vb 
spoke thus were wicked men. Even those, whose piely iicoc. 
mended in the Sacred Y oliune, did not always act in itrict eoi. 
fonnity to it Thus, when David vowed tint he would oBeii^ 
destroy Nabal's house, we most conclude that he luniedQ 
making that vow : and the discourses of Job*s fnends, thouikb 
themselves extremely beautifiil and instructive, are not in rr^ 
respect to be approved ; for we are infonned by the sund \aai 
rian, that God was vrroth with them, becanss they had sotipaka 
of hun the thing that was right (Job zliL 7.) 

* IV . In every praetieal reading and application oftkSmf. 
lures to ourselves, our attention should be fixed on iaus Ckri^ 
both as a mSt, to be received by faith for sahaticn,sndcka 
an exemplar, to be copied ani imitatea in our Uses, 

We are not, however, to imitate him in all thingi Sas 
things he did by his divine power, and in those we romi/ia. 
tate him : other things he performed by his sowreign sathoritf, 
in those we must not imitate him : other things sbohepdbnxd 
by virtue of his office, as a Mediator, and in these we aqrn; 
we canrtor follow him. But in his early piety, hit obediactid 
his reputed earthly parents, his unwearied dihgenoe in dos; 
good, his humility, his unblameable conduct his setfdenil,iii 
contentment under low circumstances, his faqpeoej n yarn 
prayer, his affectionate thankfulness, his oompsMOB to ife 
wretched, his holy and edifying discourse, his fise ooDvcRSioi, 
his patience, his readiness to forgive injuries, his taimbtiki 
sins of others, his zeal for the worship of God« hii gkrifriBf kit 
heavenly Father, his impartiality in administerinf fepmC ha 
universal obedience, and his love and poractioe of boliiaM^i 
all these instances, Jesus Christ is the most peifedprtfenfar 
our imitation.* And the observation of these things, in & pv 
deal point of view, will be of singular use to us on thti aoooat-, 
namely, that whatever sympathy and benevolence Chiiti &• 
played on earth, he retains the same in heaven, seeing thabt « 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and that he ever iiiei 
to make intercession for them that come unto God bj him. Fx 
we have not an high-priest that cannot be touched with tlie W- 
ing of our infirmities, but [one who was] m all points teo^ 
V£s as we are ; so that we may now come with homUe c9&' 
dence to the throne of grace ; assuring thsmselves, dut w Ai! 
find, from the true mercy-seat of God, sufficient help inaHos 
distresses. (Heb. ziii. 8. viL25. and iv. 15, 16.) JeniChntf, 
then, being our most perfect exemplar (1 Cor. xL 1.)t ^F" 
ticular actions and general conduct of other meat si i^ a 
the Scriptures, should be regarded by us ss moddt of iniwi* 
only to far as they are conformable to this standard, 

V. " Jn example {Vud is, every good one) Asf* ^/^*i 
a rules all of them being « written for ouradmoiiitioB.'(lt«. 
X. 11.) But then we mu^ be careful to examine »diMP* 
whether the example be extraordinaiy or oidhnry, sbw*^* 
which the application must be madej** 

In illustration of this remsrk, it may be obserted, 1. T^ 
matters which were extraordinary, sod) ss the kilHag di^ 
by Ehud (Judg. iii. 21.), EUjah»s kiffing the prophets of M 
(1 Kings xviii. 40.), and his invoking fire from heaven (? w* 
i. 10.), a conduct whu:h, though approved in Aisi, wb w 
demned hy our Lord in the apostles (Luke a. M, 55.)?-* » 
matters that were temporary ; such were many of the cenn*" 

» The various featores In ihe cbaneter of our »«*«n*f ",S?m 
are enumerated above, are iUnstrated tn an adnlfabte, bni i»»J^ 
tract of tlie pious commentalor Barkitt (edited by lb« il£^{*j; 
eatiUed " Jeaaa Christ, as Mao, an inhnltable Patteni ofj^S^^Z^ 
Bvo. Loodos, 18n. Hwinf briellv. thousti persptenowl^ 
differeot aubjecta, the edhor termlnatea his essay with »« JXTlwi 
lion, which ia unhappily aa applicable to the presenf {KJ^"" «: 
first writteo: "IWte heedthttye do«K*so coq^*»2^JSf« 
tern, as to dioown Mm for your flavkrar and »«desoi«^. «« f[^ 

ua," be adds, " from this growing error, which *»*>?i* '^SrailJfdais: 
tianreUgloo, In that It depriveaua of Ihe choicest bsiisto of ow^ 
Dametyrihe eniation ofsin by a |m»er sslisfediOB lo JhsJ^^ 

• Bifiop Wljdns oa the Gift of Preachta« P-^tSiz^'^MUSt 
GbristlanPnacber. floe also soma admh»blsofissnsrtoai«i»"«»'J^ 

fca Bishop Taylor's Work% voL xli. p. 4fiB. Sfssf. 
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obMnred by the Jews, the washing of his discipW feet by our 
Lord (John ziii. i4.)» the celebration of love-feasts by the primi- 
tive Christians^ &c. ; and, 3. In matters that were rinfuL, as the 
drunkenness of Noah (Gen. ix. 21.), the adultery of David 
(2 Sam. xi.), the repining of Jonah (Jonah iv. 1 — 9.), Peter's 
denial of Christ (Matt xxvL 69—75. Mark xiv. 66—72. Luke 
xxii. 55—62. John xviii. 25—27.), &c ; — in matters which were 
thus extraordinary, temporary, or ainful, the practice of holy 
men recorded in the Scriptures, is hot to be a pattern for us : but 
in all general holy duties, and in such particular duties as belong 
to our respective situations and callings, we are to set them before 
our eyes, and to follow their steps. When, therefore, we read 
of the uprightness of Noah, of Abraham's fiuth, the meekness of 
Moses, of David's devotions, the zeal of Joeiah, the boldness of 
Peter and John in Christ's cause, of the labours of Saint Paul, 
and other virtues of the ancient saints, it should be our study to 
adorn our profession with nmilar graces and ornaments. 

** Inntead," therefore, " of adopting the sayings and actions re- 
corded in Scripture, implicitly and absolutely, we ought to reason 

in some such manner as this : If such a person, so situated, 

best answered the ends of such an institution, by acting in such 
a manner, how shall we, in our situation, best answer the ends 
of the same 1 Sometimes merely proposing this form of inquiry 
will carry us right : but, in more difficult cases, we shall have the 
general principles, the nature and end of the duty in question to 
investigate, and from these to determine the particular cases; 
that is, how, in such cases, the ends of the duty can be best 
attained. However, in most questions, a good heart vrill be more 
requisite dum a good head** > 

VI. When we read of the failings, aa weU aa the sinful 
actions of nun, recorded m the Seripture$j we may see what is in 
cur own nature : for there are intuthe eeedsofthe eameein^ and 
similar tendencies to its eomnttssion^ which would bring forth 
similar fruits^ were it not for the preventing and renewing grace 
of God, And as mtmy of the persons^ whose faults are related 
in the volume of inspuration^ were men of infinitely more 
elevated piety than ourselves^ %oe should learn from them^ not 
only to ** be not high^nUnded, but fear** (Rom. xi. 20.) ; but 
further, to avoid &ng rash in censuring the eonduet of others. 

The occasions of their declensions are likewise deserving of 
our attention, as well as the temptations to which they were 
exposed, and whether they did not neglect to watch over their 
thoughts, words, and actions, or trust too much to their own 
strength (as in the case of St Peter's denial of Christ) : what 
were the means that led to their penitence and recovery, and how 
they demeaned themselves after they had repented. By a due 
observation, therefore, of their noords and actions^ and of the 
temper of their minds, so &r as this is manifested by words and 
actions, we shall be better enabled to judge of our real progress 
in religious knowledge, than by those characten which are given 
of holy men in the Scriptures, without such observation of the 
tenor of their lives, and the frame of their minds.' 

VIL In reading the promises and threateningSy the exhortO" 
tions and admonitions, and other parts of Scripture, we should 
apply them to oursehes in such a manner, as if they had been 
personally addressed to us. 

Tot instance, are we readmg any of the prophetic Sermons ? 
Let us so read and consider them, and, as it were, realize to our- 
selves the times and persons when and to whom such prophetic 
discourses were delivered, as if they were our fellow-countrymen, 
fellow-citizens, dec whom Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other 
prophets rebuke in some chapten; while in othen they labour to 
convince them of their sinful ways, and to convert them, or, in 
the event of their continuing disobedient, denounce the divine 
judgments against them.' So, in all the precepts of Christian 
virtue recorded in Matt v. vi. and vii. we should consider our- 
selves to be as neariy and particularly concerned, as if we had 
personally heard them delivered by Jesus Christ on the Mount^ 

> Dr. Hey's Norrisitii Lectnrea, vol. i. p. 77. The whole of his chapter 
on " applying njrings and actions recorded in the Scriptures to ourselveB," 
aboundto with profound views, happily illustraled, and is worthy of repeated 
perusals. 

• Lnkin's Introduction to the Serlptares, p. 215. 12oio. London, 1669. 

• Franzii Tractatus de Interprotatione fiMcrarum Scriplurarum, Pnef. 
p. 9. 

• "This dose application," says an excellent, but now neglected writer, 
" will render what we read operative and effective, which, without it, will 
be useleas and insignificant. We may see an instance of it in David : who 
was not at all convinced of hla own suilt by Nathan's parable ; though the 
most apposite that wss imaginable, tUl he ronndly qiplied It, saying, 7%m 
art the man. (2 Sam. ziiL 7.) And, unless we treat ourselves at the same 
fate, Che Scriptures may fill our heada with high notions, nay, with many 
speculative truths, which vet amount to no more ttum the devil's theology 
ihum U. 19.)b andwffl as Itttto advantage as." Lively Oradss, sect vUL S il. 



Independently, therefore, of the light which will thus be Ihrown 
upon the prophetic or other portions of Scripture, much p^actiea*. 
instruction will be efficiently obtained ; for, by this mode of read- 
ing the Scriptures, the promises addressed to othera wiU encou- 
rage us, the denunciations against othen will deter us from the 
commission of sin, the exhortations delivered t«) others will excite 
us to the diligent performance of our duty, and, finally, admoni 
tions to othen will make us valh circumspectly. Thus will 
Saint Paul's comprehensive observations be fully reiedized ; fVhat^ 
soever things xoere written aforetime^ vere roritten for our 
learning (Rom. xv. 4.) ; and Ml Scripture is given by inspira^ 
tion of God, and is projfitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness f that the man of God 
may be made perfect, thoroughly fumislied unto all good works, 
(2Tim.iii.l6,17.) 

YIII. The words of the passage selected for our private read^ 
ing, after its import has been aseeriainea, may benefidaUy be 
summed up or comprised in very brief prayers, or ejaculations,* 

The advantage resulting ftom. this simple method, says Ram 
bach, has been proved by many who have recommended it — ^If 
we pray over the substance of Scripture, with our Bible before us, 
it may impress the memory and heart more deeply, and may form 
us to copiousness and variety both of thought and expression 
in prayer.^ Should any references to the Scriptures be required, 
in confirmation of this statement, we would briefly notice that 
the following passages, among many othen that might be cited, 
will, by addressing them to God, and by a slight change also in 
the person, become admirable petition* for divine teaching; vix. 
CoL i. 9, 10. Eph. i. 17, 18, 1 9. 1 Pet iL 1. 2. The hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm contains numerous similar passages. 

IX. In the practical reading of the Scriptures, all things are 
not to be appbed at once, but gradually and successively ; and 
this application must be made, not so much with the view of 
supplying us with materials for talking, as with matter for 
practice. 

Finally, Ifds practical reading and application must be 
diligently continued through life ; and we may, utith the aS" 
sistanee of divine grace, reasonably hope for success in it, if to 
reading, we add eonsUmt prayer and meditation on what we 
have read. 

Prayer enlightens meditation, and by meditation, prayer ia 
rendered more ardent' "With these, we are further to conjoin 
a perpetual comparison of the Sacred Writings ; daily obser- 
Tation of what takes place in ourselves, as well as what we 
learn from die expenence of others ; a strict and vigilant 
self-examination ; together with frequent conyersation with 
men of learuing and piety, who have made greater progress 
in saving knowledge; and, lastly, the diligent cultivation of 
internal peace.^ 

Other observations might be offered : but the preceding 
hints, if duly considereo^ and acted upon, will make us 
'* neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ" (2 Pet i. 8.) And if, to some of his readers, 
the author should appear to have dilated too much on so 
obvious a topic, its importance must be his apology. What- 
ever relates to the connrmation of our faith, the improvement 
of our morals, or the elevation of our affections, ought not 
to be treated Ujghdy or with indifference. To borrow a re- 
mark of the eminently learned Dr. Waterland, with a trifling 
variation, — awhile moral or spiritual uses or improvements 
are raised upon texts of Scripture, for the purposes of orac- 
tical edification (whether sucn spiritual uses were really in- 
tended by the sacred penman or not), if the words be but 




if not a true interpretation. 



■ Professor Frsnck has given several ezsmples of the practice hers 
recommended, in the "Brevie InMitutio," at the end of his Praelectiones 
Hermeneutics. Similar examples are also ezlant in the well known and 
useful little tract, entitled " Plain Directions for reading the Holv Scrip, 
tures," published bv the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

• Dr. Doddridtfe, Worka, vol 1. p. 360. 

1 Oratio et meditalk) conjnnctione necessarift sibiad invieero copnlantar. 
Et per orationem illuminatur meditatlo, et in meditatione exardescit oratio. 
(Bernardi Opera, torn. v. p. 260. no. 2.) In p. 156. n«. 56. of the same volume, 
Bernard has the following appoiite observations on this topic :— " Nemo 
repente fit sommus : AseendendOf non volando, apprebenditur summitas 
acalsB. Ascendamua igitur, duobus veluti pedibua, Meditatione et OrO' 
tione. Meditatio aiquidem docet, quid desit : Oratio, ne desil, obdoet. Ills 
▼iam ostcndit, lata deducit Meditatione denique agooscimus imminentia 
nobia pericula : Oratione evadimus, prestante DomlnoKoatro JesuChristo.** 

• The subjects brieflir noticed in this paragrapli, are discusaed more sf 
length by Franzius, in the preface (pp. 9—11.) to his Tractatus Theok^cQS 
ds intcrorstsUoQe Scriptors flserm 
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APPENDIX. 



No. 1. 

ON THE BOOKS COMMONLY TERMED THE APOCRYPHA. 

BEOnON I. 

ON THB APOCRYPHAL BOOKS ATTACHZP TO THE OTD TESTAMENT. 

[Referred to in p. 31. •/ this Volume.] 

of the term Apocrypha — Reaeona why the apocryphal Booho -mere r^ected from the Canon of ScHpSuret 
I. They poooeot no authority lehaieverj to procure their adm-ooion into the oacred Canon^ — ^11. They -were not admitted 
tnto the Canon of Scripture during' the Jlrot four centurieo of the Chriatian Church. — in. They contain many tMn^fo 
-which are fabuloue, and contrary to the canonical Scriptureo, both in facto, doctrineo, and moral practtcc—lV, The^ 
contradict all other profane hiotoriano. 



Bebisbs the Scriptons of the Old TTestament, which ire 
lamTeraaUj acknowledged to he genuine and inspired writings, 
both by the Jewish and Christian churches, there are several 
other wntings partly historical, partly ethical, and partly poetical, 
which are usually printed at Uie end of the Old Testament in 
the Urger editions of the English Bible, — ^onder the appellation 
of the -^'ApocmTPHA," — ^that is, books not admitted into the 
aacred canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged 
to be^vine. The word Apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is 
either derived from the v»k:rds Jksn t»c x^mttvc, because the books 
in question were removed from the crypt, chest, ark, or other 
receptacle in which the saicred books were deposited, whose 
authority was never doubted ; or more probably, from the verb 
JbruifuTvw, to hide or conceal, because they were concealed 
from the generality of readers, their authority not being recog- 
nised by the church, and because they are books which are 
destitute of proper testimonials, their original being obecore, their 
' ^tbors unknown, and their character either heretical or suspect- 
id.* 1. The advocates of the church of Rome, indeed, affirm that 
even these axe divinely mspired ; but it ia easy to aooonnt for 
*h]s assertion: these apocryphal writings serve to countenance 
some of the corrupt practices of that church. 

The Protestant churches not only account those books to be 
apocryphal, and merely human compositions, which are esteemed 
such by die church of Rome, as the prayer of Manasseh, the 
third and fourth books of Esdras, the addition at the end of Job, 
and the hundred and fifty-first pealm; but also the books of 
Tobit, Judith, the additions of the book of Esther, VHa- 
dom, Ecclesiasticns, Baruch the prophet, with the epistle of 
Jeremiah, the Song of the Three Children, the story of Susan- 
ftah the Story of Bel and the Dragon, and the first and second 
bocks of Maccabees. The books here enumerated are unani- 
mously rejected by Protestants for the following reasons: — 

I. ThET possess HO AUTHORITY WHATSYIRy EITHER EXTER- 
NAL OR INTERNAL, TO PROCURE THEIR ADMISSION INTO 
THE SACRED CANON. 

1. .Vol one of them io extant in Hebrew, 

Wlih the exception of the fourth book of Esdras, which is only 
extant in Latin, tney are all written in the Greek language, and for 
the most part by Alexandrian Jews. 

2. They were written ouboeguently to the ceooaHon of the 
prophetic opirit, though before the promulgation of the OoopeL* 

In the prophecv of Malacfai (iv. 4— fi) it is intimated that after him 
^4d prophet shoold arise, until John the Baptist, the harbinger of the 
Mesuah, should appear in the spirit and power of Elijah; and the 

> AuTiistin, eontrs, Faiistam. lib. xl. e. 2. De CMtate Del, lib. xv. 
». 23L ^ 4. TtM!( pasnges are given at length in Dr. Larduer'a Works, voL 
V. p. 90. 8vo. : N-cI. ii. p. 661. 4to. 

• Soeh at inM to the general opinion of eommentators ; but Molden- 
hawer has urged muwe reasons for thinking that some of the apocryphal 
books,— «fl Tobt, the fourth book cf Esdras, and perhaps also the boos of 
Wisdom.— were written u/ter the b'rth of our Saviour, and conseqaeatly 
riiey eannot be considered as apocryphal books. His argaments are 
noueed In VoL L Part I. Chap. VHL 1$ H. HI 



Jews unanimously agree that the prophetic spirit cesied with Ma 
lachi. The author of the book of Wldsoni pretendt that it waa 
written by Solomon->a pretension not only manitestly false, but 
which also proves that book not to have been inspiied. For, in the 
first place, the author, whoever be was, cites many pasaages from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, who did not (wophecy till many agvs efter 
the time of Solomon, and consequently (be book could not have been 
written by him ; and, secondly, it represents tha Israelites (^Visd. ic 
7, 8, XV. 14.) as being in subjection to iheir eneirics : whereas we 
know from the sacrwi writings, that they enjoyed great peace and 
prosperity during the reign of Solomon. 

3. aVol one of the writero, in direct termo, advanceo any 
claim to intpiration. 

On the contrary, so far are the authors of the apocryphal books from 
aasertinff their own inspiration, that some of them niv what sniodffts 
to an acknovoledgement that they were not intpired. liius, ii. the pro- 
logue to the book of Ecclesiasticus. the son of Sirarh intreaia \he 
reader to pardon any errors be may have committed in tnnnslalrng the 
works of Lis grandfaiher Jesus into Greek. In I Mace. iv. 46. and 
ix. 27. it is confessed that there was at that time no prophet in Israel : 
the second book of Maccaliees (ii. 23.) is an avowed abridgment of 
five books originally written by Jason of Cyrcne ; and the author 
concludes with the ibilowing words, which are utterly uq worthy of 
a person writing by inspiration. — If I hate done tcell, ana aa it i$ filing 
the otorvt it it that whioi I denrtd ; hut, if alenderly and aieaa/y, it U 
tkal uJudk I could oUain unto. (2 Mace xv. 38.>) 

4. 7%e apocryphal booko were never received into thi 
oacred canon by the Jewioh church, and therefore they were 
not eanctioned by our Saviour. . 

No part of the apocrsrpha is ouoted, or even alluded to by him or bf 
any of his apostles; ana both Fhilo and Josepbus who flourished ia 
the first century of the Christian «ra, are totally silent concenuag 
them.^ 

• Dick's Essay on the Inspiratkm of the ScripTures, p. 71. 

« The testimony of Josephus is very remarkable :— " We have not," 
saya he, "an innumerable multitude of books amonn us diaaf recing fr^is 
and contradicting one another, but only twe&tv-two books, coiitaining ws 
records of all past times, which are jnstl^ believed to be divine. ¥ifM 
them belong to Moses, which contain his laws, and (he tradiliona cpitp 
ceming the origin of mankind, till hia death. But as ro the time from (he 
death of Moeea, till the reign of Artaxerxea king of Persia, wh- reigsM? 
after Xerxea, the prophets who were after Moses wrote down woat wk, 
done in their 'imea In thirteen books. ' Tlie remaining four books ccv. 
tain hymnA :o God, and precepts for the condnct of hnroan lifp. Out 
history, indeed, has been written, since Artaxenies, very particularly ; 
hut it has not been eoteemed of et/wti antkorlty with the former bp omr 
fore/atherat because there had not been on esaet suceesston ^f proohoto 
since that time. And bow firmly we have given credit to these books of 
our own natton, It Is evident by what we do : for during so many sges as 
have already passed, mo one has been so bold as either to add any thing to 
thenit to take any thing from thmn^ or to make any ehanre in them : but H 
Is become natural to all Jewa, immediately and from their very birth, tc 
esteem these books to contain divine doctrines, and to peraist In them, 
and if it be necesaary, willingly Io die for them." Josephus contra Apfoc, 
lib. 1. f & Josephus's testimony is related by EuJebiua (Hist. Eccl. lib. 
ill. c. ix. and x.;) and it is farther worthy of remark, that the most learned 
Romanist writers admit that the apociTphal books were never acknow* 
ledged by the Jewish Church, see particularly Hnet's Demonster. 
Evangelica, prop. iv. tom. i. De Libro TobH, p. aOo. De Libr; Judith, p, 
309. De Ubris IUccab«omm, p. 460. De Canone, Ubroruro Bacronun. 

tITS. Bee also Dopin's Dissertation PrtUmfakalra ou Proligomtaes sur, 
Bible, pfi,m,m.m. IIS. Amst. 1701. 
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ON THE APOCltTPHAL BOOKS 



[A»p. No. 1 



n. The APOCRTPHAL books WZRS not ADBinTED IlfTO 
THE CANON Or SCRIPTURE DURINO THE FIRST FOUR CEN- 
TURIES OF THE Christian Church. 

They are not mentioned in the catalo^e ofinapired writUigi made 
by Meiito, bishop of Sirdii, who fluuriahed in the second century,' 
nor in thoee of OriRen,^ in the third century, of Athanafliue,^ Hilary .^ 
Cyril of JeroMleni,^l!lpiphaniua,>Gresory Nasianzen,^ AmphtlochiQa,^ 
Jerome.B Rufinas,u> and othera of tne fourth centuiy ; nor in the 
catalogue of canonical books recognised by the council of Laodicea," 
h««ld in the same century, whose canons were received by the Catho- 
lic church ; so that, as Bishop Burnet well observes, " we have the 
concurring sense of the whole church of Qod in this matter.**** To this 
decisive evidence against the canonical aulhori^ of the apociyphai 
books, we may add that they were never read in the Christian church 
until tne fiiurtn century; when, as JenNne informs us, they were read 
** for example of life, and instruction of manners, but were not ap- 
plied to establish any doctrine ;'*'' and contemporary writers state,'^ 
that although they were not approved as canonical or inspired 
writings, yet some of them, particularly Judith, Wisdom, and Ec- 
clesiasticus, were allowed to be perused by catechumens. As a 
proof that they were not regarded as canonical in the fifth centary, 
AugusUne relates, that when the book of Wisdom was publicly read m 
the church it was ^iven to the readers of inferior ecclesiastical of- 
ficers, who read it in a lower place than thoee books which were 
universally acknowled^ped to be canonical, which were read by the 
bishops and presbyters m a more eminent and oonspicuoos manner.^ 
To conclude : — ^Notwithstandinff the veneration in which these books 
were held by the Western Church, it is evident that the same 
authority was never ascriSed to them as to the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; until the last council of Trent, at its fourth session, presumed 
to place them all (excepting the prayer of Manasseh and the third and 
fourth books of £sdras' m the same rank with the inspired wait- 
ings of Moses and the prophets.!* 

DI. The apocrtphal rooks contain kant things which 
are fasulous and contradictort to the canonical 
Scriptures both in faoTS, doctrines, and moral practice. 

A few instances, out of many that might be adduced* will sufiioe 
to prove this assertion. 

I. Fabuloos Statemrhts. 

(t.) Rest of chapters of Esther, z. 6. A tiulefomUain beeamt a riner^ 
mmd there was lights and the Jiun, and mmek watert. Tkii mer is 
BtUeTi tokom the king married, and made ^ueea. xiv. 2. 

(3.) The story of Ball and the Dragon is, confessedly, a mere fic- 
tion, which contradicts the account oif Daniers being cast into the 
Hon's dea. 

(3.) The stories of water being converted into Jure^ and vice vertia 
A Mace. i. 19—22), and of the Tabernai'le snd Ark walking after 
Jeramiah at the prophet*B command. (2 Mace. ii. 4.) 

II. CONTRADIOTORT STATEMENTS. 

(1.) The author of the book of the Wisdom of Solomon alludes 
to the people of Israel as being in subjection to their enemies, which 
was not the >aMB during Solomon's reign. We read, indeed, that he 
had enet:^ in the persons of Iladad, Rezon and Jeroboam (1 Kings 
zi. U. S3. ^. 26), who vexed him : but we nowhere find that they 

^iM'Aod his people ; and the schism of the ten tribes did not take 

)^y% '"BCil aicer the death of SolomoiL 

- 9aaa sstslogue is hiserted by Bosebins fai his Bcclesisstical History, 
Jb. sr. i 26. 

TkAa. lib. Ti. c. 25. p. 399. 

• la h*9 FealBl or Pisschal epistle. See the extract in Dr. Lurdner's 
WorVf, ToL It. pp. 282—296. Sto ; vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. 4to. 

• Prclea. in PssIoxmi, p. 9. Psrls^ 1G93. Lardner, voL iv. p. 306. Sfo. ; 
e>L ii. p 413. 4to. 

• fai his Foorth Catechetical Exercise. Ibid, vol iv. p. 299. 8?a : voL 
tt. p. 411. 4io. 

• In vBrions catalogues recited by Dr. Lardner, vol Iv. pp. 31!^ 313. 
9vii. ; voL iij». 409. 4to. 

1 Carm. 33. Op. torn. \l p. 96. Ibid. voL Iv. pp. 407, 406. 8vo. ; vol. il. 
p. 470. 4to. 

• In Carmine Ismbico ad Beleueum. p. 126. Ibid. p. 413. Svo. ; vol. IL 
p. 473. 

• In Prf Fat. ad Libr. Resum sive Prologo Oaleato. Lardner, vol. v. 
pp. W, 17. Svo. ; vol. ii. p. 640. 4lo. and also in several of his prefaces to 
other books, which are given by Dr. L. pp. 18—22. 8to. i or pu. MO— 
643. 4te. 

>• Expositio ad Bymb. Apost. Lardner, vol. v. pp. 76,76. 8vo.; vol. 11. 
p. 573. 4to. 

>( Can. 52, 60. Lardner, vol. Iv. pp. 306, 309. 8vo.; vol. H. pp. 414, 415. 4to. 
Besides Dr. Lardner, Bishop Cosin, in his ScholasUcal Ilistory of the 
Canon, Sir/Hnmphrey Lynde (Via Devia or the By-way, sect. 5. pp. 26ft— 
986. London Edit. 1819), and Moldcnhawer (Inlrod. ad Vet Test. pp. 148 
— 151.) have ^iven extracts at length from the abovs-mentioned uthers 
and others, asainst the anthority ot the apocryphal .woks. 

IS On the Sixth Article of the Anglican Churchj). 11 i. 6»h. edit 

<> Prref. in Libr. Salomonis, Op. torn. I. pp. 93^ 939. Lardner, vol v 
p. 18. 8vo.; vol. ii. p. 673. 4to. 

<« The author of the Svnopals of Scripture attributed to Alhanasias 
4iee Ijirdner, voL Iv. p. 290.) and also the pretendefl Apostolical Canons. 
(Can. UU.) *^ 

n Aufrnstin. de Predetit Sanct lib. 1. c 14. (Op. torn. vii. p. 663. col. 
S. B. Antwerp. 1576.) Ttie pasaafre is also given in Bishop Cosin's ^kho- 
tsatfeal History of the Canon, p. 106. 

»• On this subject the reader is referred, for much curious and Impor* 
taut Information, to the Rev. 6. C. Oorfaam's Statement submitted to the 
members of the Bible Society, relative to the circulation of the apocryphal 
t>ooks, chap. I., an* his Reply to two Letters addressed to hmi w Dr« 
LesDder Voa Ess. (LoadOB, iSdk ffro.) * 



(2.) Baruchisiaid(i.3.)tolnfTebtMioamedir*>BafrylsR.at11ievsiy 
time when Jeremiah tells as (xliiL 6, 7.) that he was cuiied iom te 
land of EgypL 

(3.) The story in I Esdras iii. iv., besides wanting every maik of ihs 
miuesty aiMi sanctity of the Sacred Writinn, oantradida Ezia*s a> 
count of the return of the Jews from fia(>yTon nnder Cyma. 

(4.) The first and second books of Maccabees contradict each oAcc 
ibr in the former (1 Maoc. vi. 4—16.) Antiocbus Epiphases m alid » 
have died in Babylon; and in the latter he is r» presented, ju^ m 
having been alain by thepriests at Nanea, in Persia (8 Mace. i. 13-> 
16.), and oflervoardt (ix. 28.) as dying a miserable death cm a atrm^ 
country among the mounUunt. 

(&) In the book o^ Tobit, the angel that is mtrodneed vv. 12-) ■ 
repveeenting himself as being a kinsman of Tobii, in xii 15. eoMa 
dicn himseK by afiirming that he is Raphael, one of the holy anidi 
The author of this book has also added to the views of God acrj qf 
Providence, delineated in the Old Testament, teneta of AmfrmM m 
Babylonian origin. 

in. CoirrEADiCTORT Docnncis. 

(1.) Prayere for the Deod^2 Mace xii. 43, 44. A^ wfea k 
had made a gathering throughout the eompanvt to the s» cf 9O0I 
dra^ma qf mtif, he aent it to Jeruealem to cm a ein-eiffermg, dmae 
therein very fodl and honetlly: /or, if he had not kmatkat tftry f&e 
were dain thould have rieen agai»t it had been merfixume amd nsn m 
pray for the dead. This statement contradicts the whole tenor of ihf 
Sacred Writings, which ix>where eigoin or allow of pnyen for tbs 
dead. 

(2.) The heathen Notion of ike Trantmigration of Sof^ wbkh ii 
equally oontradiclory to the Bible, is asserted in Wied. viii. 19> 9k 
For 1 woe a witty cshtM, and had a good apirii ; yea, ratiber ieng gmi 

1 came in'o a body undefUtd. 

(3.) JutUfcation by the Worhe of the Law (ai oppoailian to lie 
Smptures, which teach that we are justified or accounted nghteEcs 
onW by faith) is taught in various parts of the apocryphal books >— 

2 Ejsdras viiL 33. The jutt which have many good works laid up caft 
cAee, thaU out of their own deeds receive reward. Tobit xii. SL & 

Prayer is good with fasting, and aUnSt and righteomsneas. 

Alms doth deliver from death, and shall marge away aB sima, 7Ub 
that exercise tdms and righteousness shall be fUed witk life. Ecciu. 
iii. 3. Whoao honoureth tke father makdh atonement for kw sins, 3D 
Abas maketh an atonement for sins! xxxv. 3L To Joraake ii^imii 
nesB IS a propi^ation, 

(4.) Sndess petfection. Ecdns. xiii. 24. Ridttaarejgosiuwto km 
that hath no sin. But what say the Scripturee f Eiodea n. S) 
There is mot a just man upon earth, that doth good, andsim^ ml 
Rom. . Ji. 23. All haaoe sinned and come short qf ike gisry af Ged 
1 John i. 8. If we say that we have no sin we deceive «anelscB.aatf 
the truth is not m us. 

TV. IimoRAL PftAcncn 

Commended in the apocryphal books, which pmctleea are ptsh^at- 
ed in the Scnptures. 

(1.) Lying^-Tha instances cited Na (5.) may abo be addoced facn. 

(2.) A desperate act of Suidde (wmch is expreaaly fiirfasddca b 
Exod. XX. 13. 7%ott shah not kdt) is related in 2 Macr. xir. 41— 
46. as a manful actt and in terms of great commendation. 

(3.) AMosnnofion, which is equally prohibited, ia 
the book of Judith (ix. 2—9.) in the case of the Siecbeoutea, wbns 
base murder is justly condemned in Gssa. xlix. 7. 

(4.) Ab^pboZ /acanlatioiis, which arefivbiddenin Ler. six. 96. and 
Deot xvhi. 10, 11, 14. are introdaeed in Tohit tL 16, 17. aa gira 
by the advice of an angel of God. i^ 

rV. Lastly, Therk arb PASsAexB or the apoc&tfkii. 

BOOKS, WHICH ARB SO INCONSISTBNT Wmi THK SELATIOSS 
or ALL OTHER PROFANE HISTORIAlfS, THAT THKF CASOKfS 
BE ADMITTED WITHOUT MUCH GREATER BTIDBNCX THA9 BI- 
LONOS TO THESE BdOXS. • 

Thus in 1 Maoc. viii. 16. it is said that the Romana « coiBoitted their 
government to one man every year, who ruled over all that ooaatrr. 
and that all were obedient to that one, and that there 
enw nor emulation amongst them." 

Now this assertion is contradicted by every Roman hiatorisn 
out exception. The imperial ^vemment was not estaUisbed oed 
more dian a century after the time when that book was wiitteit. Ia 
like manner, the account (in 1 Mace. i. 6, 7.) of the deatfi of Alexa 
der, misnamed the Great, is not supported by the hiatoiiana wlio have 
recorded his last hours. 

Although the Apocryphal books cannot be applied "to estabbih 
any doctnne," yet «'thov are highly valuable as ancietit writisfi, 
which throw considerafaJe light upon the phraseology of Scripccre, 
and upon the history of manners of the East : and as they contain 
many noble sentiments and useful precepts, the Anglican dmich. a 
imitation of the primitive church of Christ, doth reed Ifaeai lor ex« 
ample of life and instmctio& of nmnnem.'*!' Oki diis a *^^— i^if iha 
reader will find an analysis of these books, in the seoond voliune vi 
this work, Pisrt V. Chap. VIII. 

*i Romanism contrsdictory to Slcripture, pp. 47, 4SL 

t* It may* be jproper to remark, tliat the Anglican chinch does net ml 
sll the books or the apocrypha. It reads as lessons oo pan of eifb^r \noks 
of Esdras, or of the Maccaoees, or of the additions of the book of Ec^er,* 
nor does it read the prayer of Manasseh. Bp. Tomlioe's llhitDeDis «f 
Christ Theol. vol. ii. p. 199. PfeifTer, Criiica dacra, cap. M. (Op. too. i 
pp. 796, 799.) Moldonhawar, In^rod. ad Vet Test. pp. 1^— 15& Heideacr 
Enchirid. BihDcum. pp. S96— S22. flee ahn Bp. Marshes Oomnaraliva f«« 
of the Chur^os of England ard Aoito, pp. 7S- 9& 
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ON THE WRITINGS USUALLY CALLED THE APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

[Be/erred to in p, 88. of thia Volume,] 

I. JSnutneration of theoe Apocryphal fVriiingt* — ^11. ExtenuU 
Evidence to ohow that they vere never coneidered at tn- 
9pired or canonical. — III. Internal Evidence, — ^IV. Thete 
Jtpocryphal Booko are to far from infecting' the credibility 
of the genuine booko of the J^ew Teetamentf that the latter 
are confirmed by them, 

L It is not wonderful that, besides those which are admitted 
to be canonical books of the New Testament, there were many 
otkers which also pretended to be authentic. ** Men of the best 
intentions might ttiink it incumbent on them to preserve, by 
writing, the memory of persons, fiicts and doctrines, bo precious 
in their estimation, who might at the same time be deficient in 
.tke talents and information requisite to dLscriminate, and duly to 
record the truth. The sacred writers intimate that such men 
had already begun, even in their time, to appear; and gave 
^vaming that others would arise, less pure in their motives. 
I^uke says that many had taken in hand to write gospels (Luke 
1. 1.) ; Paul cautions the Galatians against other gospels than 
that which they had received from him (Gal. i. 6 — 9.) : and 
warns the Thessalonians not to be troubled by any letter a» 
from him, declaring that the day of Chritt in at hand.'^ 
(2 Thess. ii. 2.) In the ages following the apostles, the apo- 
cryphal writings, which were published under the names of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, their companions, iScc. (and which are 
mentioned by the writers of the first four centuries under the 
neunes of gospels, epistles, acts, revelations, dec.) greatly in« 
c^reased. Most of them have long since perishedi' though some few 
are still extant, which have been collected (together with notices 
of the lost pieces) and published by John Albert Fabridus, in his 
Codex Apocryphut ^ovi Teatamenti, the best edition of which 
appeared at Hamburg, in 1719 — 1743, in three parts, forming 
two volumes, 8vo.^ Of this work the Rev. and learned Mr. 
Jones made great use, and, in fact, translated the greater part 
cf it in his ** New and Full Method of settling the Canonical 
Authsrity of the New Testament" The apocryphal books ex- 
tant axe, an Epiatle from Jeaua Chriat to Abgarua s his Epistle, 
which (it is pretended) fell down firom heaven at Jerusalem 
directed to a priest named Leopas, in the city of Eris : the con- 
stitutions of the Apostles ; The Apoatlea* Creed i the ApoatoKcal 
Epiatlea of Barnabaa, Clemena or Clement^ Ignatiua, and 
Polycarp ; the Goapel of the Infancy of our Saviour ; the goa^ 
i»el of the birth of Mary ; The prot-evangelion of Jamea ; 
She goapel of ^icodemua ; the JUartyrtlom of Thecla or Acta 
of Paul; Abdias*s History of the Twelve Apostles; the Epia- 
tle of Paul to the Laodiceana;^ the Six Epiatlea of Paul to 
Seneca, Sec Of these various productions, those of which the 
titles are printed in Italica are comprised in the publication, 
intitled <* The Apocryphal JVeio Teatament, being all* the 
Goapela, Epiatlea, and other Piecea noto extant, attributed 
in the firat four centuriea to Jeaua Chriat, hia Apoatlea, and 
their companiona, and not included in the JWw Teatament by 
ita compilera, TVanalated and novf collected into one volume, 
loith Prefacea and Tables, and varioua JVotea and Referencea. 
London, 1820." — Second edition, 1821, 8vo. The writings 
ascribed to Barnabas, Ignatius (at least his genuine epistles), 
Polycaris and Hermas, ought not in strictness to be considered 
OS apocryphal, mnce their authors, who are usually designated, 
the Apoatolical Tfathert, from their having been contemporary for 
a longer or shorter time with the apostles of Jesus Christ, were 
not divinely inspireil apostles. The fir&«' epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, indeed, was for a short time received as canonical in 
some few Christian churches, but was soon dismissed as aa un- 
inspired production ; the firagment of what is called the second 
epistle of Clement to tlie Corinthians, Dr. Lardner has proved 
not to have been written by him. These productions of the 
apostolical fathers, therefore, have no claim to be considered as 
apocryphal writings. 

*■ See an alphabetical catalogue of them, with references to the fathers 
by whom they were mentioned, in Jones on the Canon, vol. 1. pp. 119—123. 

s Anothtr apocryphal book, purporting to be the Acta oitne Apostle 
Thorniis. has lately been diacovered at Paris. It was published at Leipsic 
in l^i:3, bvDr. J. C. Thilo. 

> I'hat Sl Paul did not write any epistle to the Laodlceaos see Vol. TX. 
Pftrt VI, Chap. III. Sect Vn. I II. 

• This is a misDomer; fbr stf the spoeryphsl wittSngs an not taclodsd 
ji the publlcatloD la qaesttoa. 



As the external form of the New Testament' harmonises with 
that of the larger octavo editions of the authorised English Yer* 
sion of the New Testament, the advocates of infidelity have 
availed themselves of it, to attempt to undermine the credibility 
of the genuine books of the New Testament. The prciacc to 
the compilation, intitled "7*Ae ApocryphalJ^'eiv Teatament," 
is, certainly, so drawn up, as apparently to favour the views 
of the opposers of divine revelation ; but as its editor has ni^ 
CLAIMED any sinister design in publishing it, the writer of these 
pages will not impute any such motives to him. 

II. In order, however, that the reader may see ho w litti.k the 
writings of the New Testament can sufifer from this publication,^ 
a brief statement shall be given of the very satisfactory reasons^ 
for which the apocryphal (or rather spurious) writings ascribed 
to the apostles have been deservedly rejected firom the canon 
of Scripture. 

1. In the firat place, they -were iroT acknowledged aa autLm- 
tiCf nor vere they much uaed, by the primitive Chriatiana. 

There are no quotations of these apocryphal books in the genuine 
writings of the apostolic fathers, that is, or Clement of Rome, Igiia- 
tius, Polycarp^ and Hermas, whose writings reach from about the year 
of Christ 70 tot^lOS; nor are they found in any ancient catalogaes 
of the sacred books. Some of them indeed are mentioned, but not 
cited by Irencus and TertuUian, who lived in the second centuiy 
Indeed the apocryphal books above mentioned are expressly, and m 
so many words, rejected by those who have noticea them, as tho 
5)rgsries of heretics, and, consequently, as spurious and heretical. 

2. 77<e enenUea of Chriatianity vho -mere accuatomcd to cite 
paaaageafrom the four goapela for the aake of perverting them, 
or of turning them into ridicule, have never mentioned theae 
productionoi which we may be sure they would have done, had 
they known of their existence, because they would have afforded 
them much better opportunities than the genuine Gospels did, 
for indulging their malevolence. 

3. Few or none of theae productiona, which {it ia pretended) 
were written in the apoatoHc age, were compoaed before the 
aecond century, and several of them were forged ao late aa the 
third century, and were rejected aa apurioua at the time tliey 
were attempted to be impoaed upon the Chriatian world, 

* The tlUe-pa^e is surrounded with a brc-ad blacic rule, similar to that 
found in many of the large 8vo. editions of the New Testament, printed in 
the last century, and the difTerent books are divided into chapters and 
verses, with a table of conren'.s drawn up in imitation of those which are 
found in all editions of tlie Et.cllsh Bible. 

■ In 1698 Mr. Toiand pubik<;ed his Amyntor, in which he profesaed to 
give a catalogue of books, attributed in the prmVtive times to Jesus Christ, 
his apoatlea, and other eminent persona "toitether with remarks and oU 
servatiocs relatinff to the canon of Scripture." He there raked t(M(etlier 
whatever he could find reUting to the spurtoua cospels and preicntlcd 
aacred booka which apprared in the early ayes of the Christian church. 
These he produced witn great pomp, to the number of eighty and upwards; 
and thnuffh the^ were most oi them evidently falae and ridiculous, and 
carried the plaineat marks of foi^tery and imposture, of which, no doubt, 
he was verv sensible, yet he did what he could to represent thf-m as 
of equal autkoritj with the four gospels, and other sacred booka of rtk.2 
New Testament, now received among Christiana. To this end he took 
advantage of the unwary and ill-grounded hypotbesea of some le.irned 
men, and endeavoured to prove tluU the booka of the present canon lay 
concealed in the coffers ot private persona, till the latter times of Trajan 
or Adrian, and were not known to the clergy or churches of those tioic-s, 
nor distinguished from the spurious works of the heretics ; and that the 
scrimurea, which we now receive aa canonical, and others which we now 
reject, were indiflTerently and promiscuously cited and Bpp«>aled to by tho 
most ancient Christian writers. His design, in all this, manifestly, was to 
show, that the gospels and other aacred writings of the New Testajneni; 
now acknowledgea as canonical, really deserve no grcoter credit, and are 
no more to be depended upon, than those booka which are rejected and 
exploded as forgeries. And yet he had the confidence lo pretend, in a 
book he afterwards published, that hia intention in his Amvntor, wap not to 
invalidate, but to illustrate and confirm the canon of the S'ew Test^tnen:. 
This may aerve aa one instance out of many that might be nrodocedk 
of the insincerity of thia opposer of revelation, whose aaseriions nave been 
adopted by infidels of the present dav. Many good and satisfactory reftt> 
tations of Toiand were publiahed at that time by Dr. Samuel Clarke, Mr. 
Nye, and o:hera, and especially by the learned Mr. Jei enrah Jonea in his 
"S'ew and Pull Method of aeUling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Teatament,'* in 2 vols. 8vo., reprinted at Oxford in 1738. in 3 vols. 8vo. 
From thit work the following refutation of the pretensions of the a)>ocrynnal 
books of the New Testament has been principally derived, as well as irom 
Dr. Lardner, who In different paris of his works has collected much curious 
information respecting them. The passages being too numerous to be 
cited at length, the reader will find them Indicated in the fifth index to his 
works, article Apocryphal Booka. Sis montha aftbh the publication of the 
second edition of tli.3 work, the late Rev. Thomas Rennell, who so ably 
di^inguished himaelf by hispowerful writings against the atheistical phy^t- 
ologlsts of this agA, published "Proofa or Inpnirution, or the grounds 
of diatinction between the New Testament and the apocryp!ial voluine, 
occasioned by the recent publication of tne Apocryphal NewTeMaroent 
by Hone, London, 1822." dvo. Aa the argumenta produced in thia learned 
tract are necessarily similar to those stated in the formt r part of tbis 
volame,as well as In the present artlds of th)i Appendix, this brief notlea 
of Mr. B's psmphtst naT auflee 
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A brief ■tatsniMit of the ditit of die pieeei contained in the Ajw- 
crypkd Nem 7^*Uament (with the exception of the writings of the 
n(x»tDlic fathei.. «hich are omitted &r the reason already stated), 
will demoustrate this fact. 

Thus, the ])seudo>Epistles ofAbgarui prince of Edeasa, and ofjetut 
CkriMt, were never heard of. until publisoed by Cosebiua in the/oiirfA 
eeutary.> — ^Though an Epiatle of Faui fe Ike LaodieeoM was extant 
in the second century, and was received by Marcion the heretic, who 
waa notorious for his mutilations and interpolations of the New Tea- 
lament, yet that now extant i^ not the same with the ancient one un* 
der that title in Marcion's Apostolicon, or collection of apostolical 
epistles. It never was extant in Greek, and is a production of un- 
certain, but unquestionably very late, date. — ^Mr. Jones conjectures it 
to have been forged by some monk, not loa^ before the reformation ;3 
and, as is abown in page 441 and 442. infrot it was compiled fromaeve- 
nl paanges of St FtLaVu BpisUefr— The tuc Efiadu of Paul to Sentca^ 
ana eight of the philosopher to him, were never heard of, until they 
were mentioned by Jerome and Augrustire, two writers who lived at 
the close of the fourth century ; and who do not appear to have con- 
sidered them as genuine.^ — ^In the third or perhaps tne second century 
a Chtpd of the Birth of Mary was extant and received by several 
of ^% ancient heretics, but It underwent many alterations, and the 
ancient copies varied greatly from that now printed in the apoci3rphal 
New Testament which was iranslated by Mr. Jones from Jerome's 
Ladn Version, fim made at the close of the fourth century.^ This 
gospel of the birth of Mary is for the roost part the same with 
the Prot'tvangdion, or Goepd of Jamee (which, nevertheless, it con« 
tredicts in many places); and ooth are the production of some Hel- 
lenistic Jew. Both also were rejected by the ancient writers. — The 
two Oo^tels nf the Infaneu (the second 'of which beers the name 
of Thomas) seem to have been originally the same ; but the ancient 
ffospel of Thomas was Jiflerent from those of the infancy of Christ. 
They were received as genuine only by the Marcosians, a branch 
of the sect of Gnostics, in the beginning of the eecond century ; and 
were known to Mohammed or the compilers of the Koran, who took 
from them several idle traditions concerning Christ's infancy .s— The 
Qofpd of Nicodemut^ also called the Acte of Pilate^ V9tm forged at the 
latter end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century, by Leu- 
ciui Charinus, who was a noted forger of the Acts of Peter, Paul, An- 
drew, and others of the apostles.^— The Apotde^ Creed derives its 
name, not from the fact of its having been composed, clause by 
clause, \iy the twelve apostles fof which we have no evidence), but 
because it containn a brief summary of the doctrines which they 
taught It is nearly the same with the creed of Jerusalem, whicn 
appears to be the most ancient summary of the Christian faith that is 
extant; and the articles which have been collected from the cate- 
chetical discourses of Cyril, who vras Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century. — The Ac/« if Paul and T^eda, though ranked among 
the apocryrphal scriptures by aome of the primitive Christians (by whom 
several things therein related were credited), were in part the forgery 
of an Asiatic presbyter at the close of the first or at the beginning 
oi'the seroiuf century, who confessed that he had commilted the fraud 
out of love to Paul, and was degraded from his office ; and they have 
subsequently been interpolated.^ 

4. When any book it citedf or eeenu to be appealed to, by 
any Chrietian vriter, •which it not expreeely and in to many 
wordt rejected by him, there are other tnfficient argumentt 
to prove that he did not etteem it to be canonicaL 

For instance, though Origen in one or two placee takes a passage out 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, yet in another place ke 
rejecU it, under the name of the gospel of the twelve apostles, as a 
book of the heretics, and declares that the church receivea only rouK 
GosrELB." Funher, though several of these apocryphal books are 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria as well as by Origen, yet 
Clement never does it as attributing any authority to them, and some- 
times he notices them with expressions of disapprobation. In like 
manner, though Eusebius mentions some of them, he says that they 
were of little or no value, and that they were never received by the 
sounder part of Christians. Athanasius, without namina any of mem, 
passes a severe censure upon them in general ; and Jerome speaJo 
of them with dislike and censure. 

5. Sonetimet the Fathert made ute of the apocryphal bookt 
to therm their learning, or that the heretict might not charge 
them with partiality and ignorance j at being acguainted orUy 
with their own bookt. 

neroarKable to this purpose are those words of Origen .•A~.<' The 
church receivea only rour Gospels, the heretics have many ; snob 
as tliat of tho Egyptians, Thomas, Ac. These we read that we may 
not be esteemed ignorant, and by reason of those who imagine they 
know something extraordinary, if they know the things contained in 

I See Jones on the Canon, vol. IL pp. 11, 12. 

• Ibid. vol. U. pp. 37—49. • Ibid. voL 0. pp. 60—^ 

• Ibid. voU ii. pp. 130-146. 

■ Ibid. vol. i. pp. 226—234. 

• Ibid. irol. H. pp. 342—345. vol i. pp. 236— SSI. 
^ Ibid. vol. il. pp. 393—397. 

■ Origen, Comment, in fiCatt lib. i. \b Eosebius^a Eedea. Hist Ub. vL c. 
SB., anain Pbilocal. c. 6. 

• Legimasb no quid ignerara videnanr, Pfsptsr eos qui se potsnt 
a]iQuJt7ccar%silslaoogBsrf««M. ■vAhinri.L 



these booki." To the sane panose snyaAmbnaeiV^faairiBgi 
several of the apocrjrphal ooois, he adds, ** We read tbcae, that thy 
may not be read (by others); we read them, that we nay noc aeeaig 
norant ; we read them, not that we may receive them, bot reject then 
and may know what thoae thin^i are of which they (licmies) maks 
auch boasting.*' 

6. Sometimea, peiluipa, these books may be cited by the 7»> 
then, because the peraons againat whom thcj were writing 
receiveJ them, being willing to diiqpate with them npoa pnad 
plea out of their own hooka. 

7. It may, peihapa, be true; that one or two wfiteia havs 
died a few pnasagea oat of tbeae hoolbt, becaoae the frcl they 
dted waa not to be foimd in any other. 

St. John tells us (xxi. 25.) that our Lord did many ether thugt 
heeiiet thooe toAicft he had recorded : the tthicht says he, if they $h^ 
beunitteneoeryoM,It»Mooetheworldi(adfcf9danoteomlaiMtkehmkM 
which Aould be written. Some aoconnls of thos j actione end discooBcs 
of Christ were unqneotionably preserved, and banded down to tbe 
second century, or farther, by tradition, which though inaerted tist- 
wards into the books of the oereiics, may be easily auppoaed to ksTc 
been cited by some later writers, rhongfa at the aame tine ihtj 
esteemed the Books which contained them oninapired. end not of ua 
canon. This was the eaae with reapect to Jerome a cttinr the Hebicw 
Goapel, which he certainly looked upon aa apuriooaaDd a] 

m. The iHTSBiTAt xviBENCx foT the spmioiuDeaa of 
productions is much stronger than the external efklenc e : iar, 
independently of the total absence of all thoee criteiia of gpsu- 
ineness, which (it has been ahown in the preoeding^ part rff tha 
volume) are dearly to be seen in the canonicaJ books, it a 
evident that the apocryphal productions, ascribed to die apoattas 
are utterly unworthy of notice; for, 1. They eithin' propose <x 
aopport some doctrine or practice contrary to thoae which sit 
certainly known to be true ;— 2. They are filled with ahsori, 
unimportant, impertinent, and frivolous detaila;— 3. They relsli 
both uaeleas and improbable miracles ;— 4. They mention thicgs, 
which are later than the time when the aoUior lived, whom 
name the book bean ; — 6. Their style is totally different froa 
Aat of the genuine books of the New Testament; — 6L Tbey 
contain direct contradictiona to authentic hiatoty, both 
and profime ; — 7, They are studied imitatione of wm 
in the genuine Scriptures, both to ccmeeal the fiaed sod to 
allure rradera ; and, 8. They contain groaa fhleetawda, ntterty 
repugnant to the character, prindplea, and conduct of the m 
spired writers. 

1. The apocryphal bookt either propote or wuppari wmt 
doctrine or practice contrary to thote which are certahd^ 
known 4o be true, and appear deeigned to obviate tome herf 
ty, which had itt origin tubtequent to the apottoUc age. 

One of the doctrines, which these spurious vnitio|8 were mteoM 
to establish, was, the tanctity of rdict. As a striking proof of ikm, 
we are told in the frtl Gospel of the Infancy, that when the Fssimi 
magi had come from the East to Jemsofan, acconiing to the pnfbtcf 
of Zoradascht, and had made their oibringi, the letfy Mary took am 
tf hit twaddling dothtt in which the infant watwraaped^ amd gaot u 
to them inetead Sf a Uetting, which they received fromher at a atosf ndk 
preaenO^ As bandages, of a similar nature and effioe^, were pre- 
served in some churches with Uie most supentitiooa re v e r en c e, ths 
purpose for which the above was written waa obTJooai 

*'Tbe corrupt doctrines relative to the Virgin Mary Ibrm an eaHs- 
tial part in the acheme of aome of these designen. Tlioae wks 
believed, or aActed to believe, that the Virgin was exalted into heaves, 
who adopted the notion of her immaculate conception, end her pow«r 
of working miraclea, found bot little countenance for their abeardi- 
ties in the genuine Gospels. It was a task too bard for them lo defend 
such tenets against their adversaries, while the canonicel boaJka w&o 
the only authority they could appeal ta Hence a Gospel waa wnti» 
De Namfate Marue ( the Gosml of the birth of Msry ),■ in wte^ 
her birth is foretold by angels, and herself represented ae alnvfi 
under the peculiar protection of Heaven. Hence in the Go^ 
attributed to James, which assumed the name of Proc-Evnngeli^ 
as claiming the superiority over every other, whether caneiacsl 
or apocryphal, the fiict of the immaculate conception ia aapporrvd hf 
audi a miracle, as to leave no doubt upon the moat mereddow 
mind. Hence, too, in the Boangdium Jnfantim, or Gospel of tw 
hi&ncy, the Virgin, who is simply said by St. Matthew to have 

•• Lefimus, ne legantur ; leglmus, ne ignoremus ; leg imna noe at 
mus, ara ut repudiemus, et m scinmus qualia sint in qiiibua aaagni] 
eor exultant suum. Comment in Liie. i. 1. 

It Infucy, Ui. 2. Ap«c. New Test pp. 2, 3. It may be prvfier to ess 
that the tnndations or the spurious gospels, acts, and epistles^ consajned :a 
th« publieation here cited, are taken, without acknowiedgiuent from Mr. 
Jones's New Method of settling the Canon, though divided faiio dka^tn 
(which are diiftrent from his), and also into verves, in imhatloB vf the 
editions of the genuine New Testament. The translation of the epieics 
of the spostoUe fathers (which form no part of our inquirv) Is ackBov> 
ledfed to be that of Archbishop ^ako} and ia ditldad into sciaaa kia 
ainular manner. 

aa Apt, Near feat, fp- 1-^ 
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ato Egypt, if represcatad m makiac her profveu i&ore Uk« a dirinitj 
k&an a anortal, performjag. by the oMittaace of her iafaat Soa, a variety 
f miracle*,! such aa aiight iatitle her, ia the aiiaiUof the bliad aad 
igotted, to dirine hoBoan."S 

In further corroboratioa of the detiga of exalting the Virgin Mary. 
He is aometimes made to work minidt* htraefft ia almost alwajf made 
h.e inatrument or means of working them, and the penon applied to, 
Lud receiving the praise of the work, while Joseph staads by ai an 
tnconcemed spectator, and ia never mentioned. But what is most 
■em:irkable, is, that she is canonised, and called always (not only by 
he author of the Gospel, but by those who were perfect strangers to 
^er before in Effypt, and elsewhere) diva Maria and diva taneta Mar 
•ia ; which wc Know not how better to translate, than in the Ian* 
>^ua|7« of her worshippers, the Lady St. Mary. And a^ed Simeon in 
'.is prayer, which is here chap. ii. v. 35.9 and recorded in Luke ii. 38— 
}4. IS introdnoed as strstching out his hands towards her, as though 
Ike worshipped her. But of adl this the first ages were ignorant ; nor 
La the first ceaturies alter Christ do we find any thing of thia prodigious 
Jcfeionce to the Virgin: this was an invention of later ages, and 
was not heard of in tlie church before the fourth or fifth century, nor 
was it so Common as this book supposes till some centuries after. 

2.' Whoever has perused with candour and attention the 
memoirs of the four evangelists, cannot but be struck with the 
natural and hazmlesB manner in which they relate eveiy foct. 
They never stop to think how this or that occurrence may be 
set off to most advantage, or how any thing unfiivourable to 
themselves may be palliated. Nothing ludicrous, no impertinent 
or tiiiling circumstances are recorded by them. Every diing, on 
the contraiy, proves that they derived the facts which they have 
related from infallible and indisputable sources of information. 
Far different was the conduct of the compilers of the apocryphal 
gospels. The unimportant, impertinent^ and frivolout detaiU 
with which their pages are filled, plainly prove that they were 
not possessed of any real and authentic information upon the 
subject, which they undertake to elucidate : and clearly invalidate 
their pretensions as eye-witnesses of the transactions which 
attended the introduction of the xeligion of Jesus Christ 

Thus, in the pseudo-gospel of the Birth of Mary,< we have an idle 
tale of Christ's ascending the stain of the temple by a miracle at three 
yean of age, and of angels ministering to Mary in her infancy.^ So 
in the prot-evangelioD ascribed lo James the Less,* we are presented 
with a dull and silly dialogue, between the mother of Mary and her 
waiting-inaid Judith, and with another equally impertinent, between 
the parents of Maiy.^ We have also in the same performance an 
account of Mary being fed by angels,* and a grave consultation 
of priests concerning the makmg of a veil for the temple.* The 
peendo-goepel of the Infancy, and that ascribed to the apostle 
Thomas, present childish relations of our Saviour's infimcy and 
education, of vindictive and mischievoua miracles wrought by him, 
of his learning the sinhabet, dec. &c^ 

3. In the peeudo-gospels of Mary, of the Infancy, and of 
Thcaias (which have been already cited), numeroua miradee 
are atcribed to the molhtr of Jetui^ or to hiauelf im ku 
infancy^ which are both useless and improbable. 



The propsr efieot and design of a miracle is to mark clearly the 

divine interposition: and as we have already seen, lithe manner aad 

eircumitaaco of sucn interference must l>e mariced with a digait^ and 

aolemuitjr befitting the more immediate presence of the Almighty 

When, therefore, we observe any miraculous acts attributed to persons, 

Bol exercising such a commission, performed upon frivolous or im. 

proper occasjoas, or marked by any circumstance of levity or 

inanity, we conclude that the report of such miracles is unworthy 

our a'ttention, and that the reporters of them arc to be suspected 

of grou error or intentional deceit Thus we smile with contempt, 

at the prodigies of a writer, who gravely relates, as a stupendous 

miracle, that a child, at the age of three years, ascended without 

assistance the steps of the temple at Jerusalem, which were half a 

cubit each in height.i3 In the same Gospel, in supjKMed accommoda* 

tioii to a prophecy of Isaiah, which is most grossly misinterpreted, 

a declaration Irom heaven is alleged to have taken place in favour 

uf Jobcph the leputed father of Jesus, similar to that which, upon the 

stroD|;cst grounds, we believe to have been made in honour of Jesus 

at hi4 baptism. The bandage which was mentioned in p. 438, as 

having been presented by Mary to the magi, is, of course, repre* 

s«ateu OS the instrument of a nuracle, being cast into a fire, yet not 



» 1 Infancy, v. vi. Apoc New. Teat. pp. 25—28. 

« MiUhy's Uhi^tratlons of the Truth of the Christian Religion, p. 40. 

* Apoc. New Teat p. 23. * 

« Ch. It. 6. Apoc. New Teat p. 4. ■ Ibid. t. 2. 

* Protevancelion, il. 2—6. Apoc. NewTest. p. 9. t Ibid. vil. 2—4. P. 11. 

* Ibid. Tiii. 2. p. 12. • Ibid. ix. 1—4. p. 13. 

*• Apoc. New Test. pp. 21—43. Mr. Jones has |hren a list of thirty 4wo 
trifling and absurd stories, which are found in the psettdo.gospel8 of the 
infancy, different from the ahove. On the Canon, vol. ti. pp. 945—249. and 
Id pp. 1!^53. he has siven twelve others from the prot-svsngelion, and 
.he>Rl^l of Marv. Bee also pp. 347. 404-406. 464. 
' 'IT Bee pp. 96. 98. supra. 

IS Goipsi of Ifary, Iv. 6. Apoe. New Test t. 4. v. V^17. Ibid. p. 6. 
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consumed. In another of these ingenious productions, A%hen Eliza 
beth wished to shelter her infant son from the persecution of Herod, 
ahe is said to b^ve been thus wonderfully preserved :—Elitabelh oltc 
hearing that her ton John vxu about to be tearchtd for, took him and 
lecnt vp into the mountaint, and looked around for a place to hide him » 
and there vxu no »ecret place to he found. Then the groaned within her^ 
edfy and mud, * O mountain of tne Lord, receive the mother udth the 
child* For Elisabeth could not dimb up. And inttantly the mountatn 
wa$ divided and received them. And there appeared an angel nf the 
Lord to preserve thenu"^ Various miracles are said to be wrought both 
by Mary and her won, particularly by the latter, who is represented as 
employmg his powers to assist Joseph in his trade (he bein^ but a bung- 
ling carpenter), especially when he had made articles or furniture of 
wrong dimensions.'^ Tjie Tarious silly miracles attributed to the 
apostles throughout these writings, are so many arguments to prove 
that the compilations containing tnem are apocryphalr-or more cor- 
rectly, spurious ; and that they are either the productions of the weak 
est of men, who were fondly credulous of every report, and had not 
discretion enough to distinguish between sense and nonsense, or 
between that which was credible and that which was utterly 
unworthy of credit: or eUe that these compilations are the artfiil 
contrivance of some who were more zealous than honest, and wt>o 
thought by these strange stories to gain credit to their new religion. 

4. T^tn^s are mentioned, xehieh are later than the time in 
vhich the author tived, vhote name the book bears. 

Thus the epistle under the name of our Saviour to Abgarus^ Is 
manifestly a forgery, for it relates that to have been done oif Chritx 
u)hich could not pMsiJUy have oeen done tiU a coneider^tle time after 
Chritt'e atoeneion. Thus, in the beginning of the epistle a paeeage it 
cited out if St. John's Qaepd, which was not written till a considerable 
time afler our Lord's ascension; the words are, Abgarus, you are hanpy, 
Jforaemuck ae ycu have bdieved on wte wAom you have not §een ; (or it 
is written concerning me, That those who have seen me should not 
believe on me, that they vsho have not seen might believe and live. This 
is a manifest allusion to those words of our Saviour to Thomas (John 
zx. 29.), Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed. 
Here indeed that which the epistle says is written concerning Christ 
but in no other passage of the New Ivstament The same proof ot 
Ibigery occun in the Gospel of Nicodemus,'* in which the Jews style 
Pilate, your highness, — a title which was not known to the Jews or 
used among them at that time ;— in the story of Christ going down 
into hell to recover and bring thence the patriarchs ;*7— in the pr6ibund 
veneration paid to the sign of the cross, particularly the practice 
of signing with the sign of the cross, which is here said to be done 
bv Channus and Lenthius.i8 before they enter upon their relation 
or the divine mysteries :— and in Christ's makixiff the sign of the cross 
upon Adam and upon all the saints in helU* before he delivered them 
from that state. It is to be observed that the practice of signing with 
the cross, though very common in the fourth and following centuries, 
was not at all known till towards the end of the second century, when 
it was mentioned by Tertullian. Similar anachronisms are pointed out 
by Mr. Jones in various parts of his New Method of settling the Ca- 
nonical Authority of the New Testament, to which want of room 
compels ns neceanrily to refer the reader. See also $ 1. p. 363. supra, 
for some additional instances of anachronism. 

6. The style of the authors of the JWw Testament, we have 
already seen^ is an indieputable proof of ite authenticity. 
Whereas the style of the pseudo-evangejical compilations is 
totally different from, or contrary to, that of the genuine 
writings of the author or authors whose names they bear. 
Every page of the apocryphal JVew Testament coi^rme this 
remark ; but espedaUy the pretended gospel of jficodemue^ 
and the epistles of Paul to Seneca, 

1* Prot-evangelioo. <vi. 3— & Apoc New Test. p. 19. 

>• And Joseph, wheresoever he went in the city, took the Lord Jesus 
with him, where he was sent for to work, to make gates or milk-pails, or 
sieves, or boxes ; the Lord Jesus was with him, wheresoever he went. 
And as oAen as Joseph had any thing in his work to make longer or 
shorter, or wider or narrower, the Lord Jesus would stretch hia hand 
towards it, and presently it became as Joseph would have it ; so that he 
had no need to finish any thing with his own hands, for be was not very 
skilful at his carpenter's trade. On a certain time tne king of Jerusalem 
sent for him and said, 'I would have thee make me a throne, of the same 
dimensions with that place in which I commonly si..' Joseph obeyed, and 
forthwith began the work, and conrtnned two years in the kinc's nalaee, 
before he finished It And when he came to me it In its place, be found It 
wanted two spans on each aide of the sppointed measure. Which when the 
king saw, he was verv angrr with Joseph ; and Joseph, afraid of the king's 
anger, went to bed without nis supper, taking not any thing to eat llien 
the Lord Jesus asked him, ' What be was afraid of 7 ' Joseph replied, ' Be* 
cause I have lost my labour In the work which I have been about these two 
yean.' Jesus said to him, ' Fear not, neither be cast down ; do thou lay hold 
on one side of the throne, and I will the other, and we will brins it to its Jnst 
dimensions.' And when Joseph had done as the Lord Jesus said, and each 
of them had with strength drawn hia side, the throne obeyed and waa 
brought to the proper dimensions of the place : which miracle^when they 
who stood by saw, they Kere astonished, and praiacd God. The throne 
was made of the same wood which was in being in Solomon's time, vis. 
wood adorned with various shapes and figures." I Infancy zvl. (xxzviK 
zzjdx. of the chaplera adopted byJones snd other writers). Apoc. N. T. u. 36 

>• Apoc. New Test p. 44. m Nicodemus I. 7. Ibid. p. ik. 

■t Ibid. zvil.-zix. pp. «6-67. >■ Ibid. ziL 94. p. 61. 

•• Ibid Jdz. 11. ••8eepp.48|49.««pra. 
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(1.) The ncme^ ^ven in Ihe peeudO'gcMipel of Nioodemos to those 
who are represented as being Jews, are not Jewish^ bid either Greek, 
Jiomaftt or of other foreign countries. Such are the names of Summas, 
Dataro, Alexander. Cyru8,> Asterius, Antonius, Carus or Cyrus, Crip- 
pas or Crispus,^ Charmus, and Lenthius ^ which evidently indicate 
imposture. Further, the Gospel of Nicodemus is not extant in Greek: 
that which is now extant is evidently a translation into very bald and 
oarbarous Latin.^ 

(2.) Nothing can be more unlike the known style of the confessedly 
genuine epistles, than is the style of the spurious emstles bearing the 
names of Paul and Seneca, in the apocryphal New Testamenf^ 
This IS so obvious to every cnie who is at all acquainted with those 
two writers, that it is unnecessary to multiply examples. The epistles 
attributed to Paul have not the least vestijre of his gravity, but are 
rather compliments and instructions. Further, the subtcriptiotu 
of the letters are very unlike those used by the supposed authors in 
their genuine epistles. Thus, in the first epistle of Seneca, the sub- 
scripUon is. Bene te vaUre^ fraUr^ cupia, I wish your welfare, my 
brother,^ — which was an appellation exclusively in use among Chris- 
tians. And in Paul's flflh epistle to Seneca, be concludes with, 
Vale, devloistime tnagtMlerf — FareweU, matt respected master ;? which 
IS not only contradictory to Paul's usual mode of concludin|^ his let- 
ters, but also most barbarous Latinity, such as did not exist in the 
Koman language till several hundred yean ailer the time of Paul 
and Seneca. 

6. The apocryphal books asaibed to the apostles and evau' 
yelists contain direct contradictions to authentic history both 
sacred and profane. 

Thus, in the beginning of the epistle of Abgarus,' that monarch 
is made to confess bis iaiUi in Christ as God, and as the Son of God ; 
in the latter part he invites Christ to dwell with him in his city, be- 
cause of the malice of the Jews, who intended him mischief. Now 
inis is a plain contradiction ; for had he really thought him God, he 
Must certainly think him possessed of Almighty power, and conse- 
quently to be in no need of the protection of nis city. This seems to 
be as dear a demonstration as subjects ef this sort are capable of re- 
ceiving ; nor are we aware of any objection that can be made, 
unless it be that Peter, who had confessed him to be the Son of God 
<Malt. xvi. 16.), yet when he came to be apprehended thought it 
necessary to interpose with human force to attempt bis rescue. 
(Matt. xxvi. 51. compared with John xviii. 10.) To which it is easy to 
answer, that whatever opinion Peter, or indeed any of the apostles, 
had of Christ before this time, they seem now to have changed it, 
and by the prospects of his danger and death to have grown cool in 
their opinion of nis Almighty power, else they would never all have 
forsaken him at his crucifixion, as they did. But nothing of this can 
be supposed in the case of Abgarus, who cannot be imagined to have 
altered his sentiments in the interval of writing so short an epistle. 

Again, setxral parts of the above-cited letters, which profess to be ad- 
dressed to SenecOt suppose Paul to have Aeen. at Ike time of writing, at 
Rome : v^ereas others imply the contrary. That he was then at I&me 
is implied in the first words of the first letter, in which Seneca tells 
Pbul, that he supposed he had been told the discourae that passed the 
day befbre between him and Luciliiis by some Christians who were 
present : as also in the first words of Paul's £pist)e, and that part of 
Seneca's second, where he tells h:m. He would endeavour to intro- 
duce him to Caesar, and that he would confer with him, and rend 
over together some parts of his writings ; and in that part of Paul's 
second, where he hopes for Seneca's company, and in several other 
places. But, on the other hand, several parts of the letteiv suppose 
Paul not at Rome, as where Seneca (Is^pist iii.) complains of his stay- 
ing so long away, and both Paul and Seneca are made to date thoir 
letters, when such and such persons were consuls : see Paul's fiflh and 
aixth, and Seneca's sixth, seventh, and eighth epistles. Now, had 
they both been in the same city, nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to suppose that they would have d&ted thus : what need could 
there be to inforiR each other who were consuls? Paul, therefore, 
is supposed to be and not to be at Rome at the same time, which is a 
manifest contradiction. Besides this contradiction, the very dating of 
their letters by consulships seems to be no small evidence of their 
Bpuriousness, because it was a thing utterly unknown that any person 
ever did so ; nor does one such instance occur in the epistles of^ Sene- 
ca, Cicero, or any other writer. To which we may a.la, that, in these 
letters, there are several mistakes 'in the names of the consuls who 
are mentioned ; which clearlv prove that these epistles could not 
nave been written by Paul and Seneca. Another circumstance 
which proves the epistles ascribed to the Apostle to be a gross forge- 
ry, is that the latter is introduced as intreating Seneca not to venture 
to say any thing more concerning him or the Christian religion to 
Nero, lest he should offend him.* Now it is utterly improbable that 
Paul would obstruct Seneca in his intentions of recommending Chris- 
tianity to the emperor Nero ; and it is directly contrary to his known 
and constant zeal and endeavours for its propagation. Would he not 
rather have rejoiced in so probable an opportunity of spreading the 
Knowledge of Christ, and by the means of one so near to, and so 
much m ftvour with, the emperor, have procured the liberty for 
himself and the other Christian converts of exercising their religion 
fieely ? To imagine the contrary is to suppose the Apostle at once 
defective in his regards to himself and the whole body of Christians, 

< Nicodemus !. 1. Apoc New Test p. 45. • Ibid. 11. 12. p. 47. 

* Ibid. xii. 24. zxl. pp. 61. 69. • Jones on the Csoon, vol Hj). 362. 

• Apoe. New Test pp. 74—78. • IbM. p. 76. ^ Ibid. p. 77. 
Ibid p 44. • ^plM. vUi. Apoe. New Test p. 76. 



and acting in direct oontmdiefion to the whole of hts ooodarr. jri 
zealous endeavours to advance the interests of Chrietianify. £i :. - 
sides, it has happened here, as oommoiily in auch casea: wa;.. 
memory betrays the forgery. Although the autlior. eo unlike Pa . 
in this place wishes not to discover the Christian relieion to ib#' » 
peror, yet in another epistle, viz. the sixth of Fbul, ne is msi^ ■ 
advire Seneca to take convenient opportunities of iusinuaiir: * 
Christian religion and things in favour of it, to Nero and his isi~.> 
than which nothing can be a more manifest contimdietion. 

Similar groas and glanng contradictions occur in the Gorpr] «.« 
Nicodemus. To instance only one or two, which are very dcuj^^a 
In chap. ii. 14,1° the twelve men, Eliezer, Asterins, Antomuf, ^f . - 
clare themselves to be no proselytes, but bom Jews; nben P.l;* 
tendered them an oath, and would have had them swear b^- \hf . 
of CsBsar, they refused, because, they say, we have a law thst far. . 
our swearing, and makes it shiful to swear ; yet, in ch. ir. T :'- 
elders, scribw, priests, and Levites are brooght in sv^earing by 't* 
life of Caesar without any scruple ;" and in oh. ii. S3.^ they mske odi^ 
who were Jews, swear by the God of Isree! ; and Filale fi««i . 
oath to a whole assembly of the scribes, chief pviesta, &r. clL~ix;i : 
This seems a manifest contradiction. Another ia, that in ch x. .: 
Pilate is introduced as making a speech to the Jews, in wtH f 
gives a true and just abstract of the Old Teatsunent hislory re :■ : 
to the Israelites, viz. what God had done for them, and bow ibe> u 
behaved themselves to him. Whereas the same Pilate, ch. xmi. t 
is made to be perfectly ignorant of the BiUe, and only to have !t^. 
by report that there was such a book ; nor can it be said, thai Pi«: 
here only refers to the Bible kept in the temple ; for the BSLiirr!' 
speech shows he was ignorant of the contents of the book : I b-* 
heard you have a certam book, &c and this is in itself very pvb^* 

Further, this book contains many things ooouaiv to known triLi 
Such indeed is the whole of it, becides what is tafcen out oConrrt 
sent genuine Gospels. Who, for instance, wrill credit the koi; i t 
ch. XV. — zviii.1^ or Christ's going down to hell, and all the rnau::. 
fabulous relations of what happened in conseqaence of it f VVb*^ '. 
believe that Christ there signed Adam ond tne Fstriarcbs m± "■* 
sign of the cross, and that all the holy Fatriai«fas were in hei. :l 
that time ? &c. Besides, in other places there are notorious tslsekny 
as that is, to make the Jews unaerstand oar Savioor as nvir;. '^' 
he would destroy Solomon's temple, cb. iv. 4.^*7. which they Vw. id ni 
but know had been destroyed several hundred yean btfon. T? 
make the name Centurio to be the proper name of a nsn vio eta 
to Christ, when it is certain it was tne name of his posCcrodSacs. d-e. 
To make the words of Paul, 1 Cor. zv. d5^ O destl. w^ u r*^ 
sttff^ ? O grave, where is thy victory f to be the vsaHs of iaah. r^ 
xxi. ; and to make Simeon (ch. zvt and zvii.) to bs a ha^ fncst, 
which it is certain he was not 

7. T%e striking contrast between truth and falstkad is 
naturally heightened^ vhen those passajfee come under c:«- 
eideration which are borrowed from the g'enmine Scn^.^c, 
and, with more or less deviation from the arigimal, adafud a 
the purposee of the apocryphal writers. ** 

Thus, the simple fact contained in Matt i. 19. is expanded thro^ 
a chapter and a naif of the prot-evaMeUon.^^ Again, the plain urn 
tive of Luke ii. 16. is not thought sufficient for the great event. «^ '. 
was just before related, and accordingly it ia thus ia proved it ±i 
Gospel of the Infancy : — ** Afler this, when the ahepherds ctBv.iii 
had made a fire, and they were exoeedin|;ly rejoicing, the heavvw* 
host appeared to them, praising and adonng the aupreme God ; &:: 
as the shepherds were enni|;ed in the same employment the i-a\r . 
that time seemed like a glonous temple, because both the ioofiK»ei 
angels and men united to adore and magnify God, on accoun: cif ^ 
birth of the Lord Christ But when the old Hebrevr wumao mwsL 
these evident miracles, she gave praises to God, and said, / tiark '«.• 
O Gcd, thou Ood of Israeljor that mine eyes have area the htrVt tj e 
Savic::r of the wandJ"^ The short and interesting account ^l^iA e 
given by the genuine evangelist at the end of the same chapte'. • 
considered, by the author of a spurious Gospel, as by no roeari ii" 
quate to the great dignity of our Saviour's character, nor calrulsu j '•: 
satisfy the j^st curiosity of pious Christians. We are tberefbrt' -*- 
formed, that Jesus in his conference with the doctore in the les^K 
afler explaining the books of the law, and unfolding the npm 
contained in the prophetical writings, exhibited a knowledge n^'/si 
profound of astronomy, medicine, awi natural histoty.o Ilescp.tic 

>• Apoc. New Test. p. 43. » Ibid. p. 49. »|b*d.p.61 

*• Ibid. p. 70. >« Ibid. p. S3. »• Ibid, pp.09, 70. *• Ibid, pp 0-5 
>^ Ibid. p. 49. >■ Bp. Maltbr'e lUuslratlon, pp. 48, 49. 

» Ch. xiii. ziv. of the edition of Fabncius, but x. xx. of tike Apoc- N T 
pp. 14, IS. 
*• Infancv, i. 1&— 21. (iv. of Fabricias's edition). Apoc. New Te* p. - 
«* Gospel of the Infancy (Ii. Hi- of Fabricius), xx. xxi. of Apor. Ne\* T><l 
tament. pp. 39-^1. The latter part is so curious, and forma such a c^ n.< 
to the sober narrative of the sacred historians, and indeed of nil -' r u 
hislory, that we canoot resist the temptation of transcnbing iL *' m -: * 
certain astronomer who was present asked the Lord Jesus, ' ^V ijr- -' 
be bad studied astronomy 1' The Lord Je«us replied, and t(4d hi* ::'..■ 
number of the spheres and heavenly bodies, and aJao dietr cmaf v 
square, and sextlle aspect ; their progresaive and retrograde annkm . * ' 
size, snd several profmostications ; and other things, which the n-2.«; 
man had never discovered. There was also among them a phtfris-; -' 
well skilled in physic and natural nhifcMophy, who asked the Lord J' <^ 
'Whether he had studied physic t' He replied, and exfriaioed C" h^ 
physics and metaphysics, also those tilings which ware above am) be -.^ 
thp power of nature ; the powers also of the body, its hnmoars, aou l-^ - 
effects ; also the number of Its members, and bones, veiu^ artertei. oA 
aerres ; the wvenJ coastitutloas of bo4y, Iwi aad diyy cold sad i 
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in the Gctpel attriboted to KicodtmoM, the particnkii of oor StTioar*! 
trial are enumerated most fully, the testimony of the witnetses both 
Ibr and acaimt him it given at large, and the ezpottulatiom of Pilate 
^with the Jews are recorded with a minutene« eoual to their imagined 
importance. And at, in the genuine hittoiy of these transactions, the 
Roman governor is reported to have put a question of considerable 
moment, to which oor Saviour vouchsafed no answer, or the evan- 
gelists have failed to record it, these Alsifien have thought (iToper to 
-•upply BO essential a defect. ** Pilate saith unto him, Whtai U truth t 
^esus said, 7ViiM i» from kettoen. Pilate said, 7%€r^or« trvik is not 
«ii eartkf Jesus saith unto Pilate, Bdunt that truth u on earth, 
among thorn who, when they have the power of judgment, are gooemed 
Sy truths and form right judgment"^ 

In the prot^vangelion, mere are not fewer than twdve eircnm- 
■tanoes stolen from the canonical books, and in the Gospel of the 
birth of Manr m: drcumstances ^ and by far the neater part of the 
pretended Gospel of Nioodemus is transcribed ana stolen from other 
books. Nothing can be more evident to any one who is acquainted with 
the sacred books, and has read this Gospel, than that a grMt part of it is 
borrowed and stolen from them. £very such person must perceive, 
tliat the greatest part of the history of our Saviour's trial is taken out 
of our present Gospels, not only because it is a relation of the same 
facts and circamstances, but also in the very same words and order 
Ibr the roost part; and though this may beeupposed to have happened 
accidentally, yet it is next to impossible to suppose a constsnt bkenees 
of expression, not only to one, but sometimes to one, and sometimes to 
another*of our evangelkti. In short, the author seems to have de- 
signed a sort of abstract or compendium of all which he found most 
considers ble to his purpose in our four Gospels; though he has but 
awkwardly enough put it together.' 

But the moet flagrant instaace, perhaps, of fraudulent copying 
from the canonical books, is to be found in the pretended epistle 
of Paul to the Laodioeana, almost every verse of which is taken 
Irom the great apoetle's genuine writings, as will appear from the 
following collation, whidh is taken from Mr. Jones's work on the 
Canon,^ whose transbtion is reprinted without acknowledg- 
inent in the Apocryphal New Testament^ 

ITm EpiMle of Sl Patd to the Let- The pUtcee in St. PauTe genuine 
odiceani. EmmUe, egpeciaUy that to the 

Philipniane, out ^ lO&tcA (Atf 
to the ijModiceana loos amtpiltd. 

1. Paul an apostle, not of men. 1. Galat i. 1. Paul an apostle, 
neither by man, but bv Jesus not of men. neither by man, but 
Christ, to the brethren which are by Jesus Christ, dec. 

at laodicea. 

2. Grace be to you, and peace 2. Galat i. 3. Grace be toyou, 
from God the Father, and eur and peace from God the Father. 
Lord Jesus Christ and our I/>rd Jesus Christ See 

the same also, Rom. i. 7. 1 Cor. i. 
3. 2Cor. i.2. Eph. i.2. PhiLi.2. 
Col.i.2. lThess.i.2. 2Thess.i.2. 
3. Phil. i. a I thank my God 



3. I thank Christ in every pray- 



4. Galat I 7. There be 
that trouble you, and would per- 
vert the Gospel of Christ, &c. 



6. Phil. i. 13. My boids in 



«r of mine, that ye continue and upon every remembrance of you, 
persevere in good works, looking for your fellowship in the Gospel, 
for that which is promised in the fiom the fiiat day tmtil now, dec. 
day of judgment 

4. Let not the vain speeches of 
any trouble you, who pervert the 
truth, that they may draw you 
caide from the truth of the Gospel 
'which I have preached. 

5. And now may God grant, 
Jiat my converts may attain to a 
perfect knowledge of^the truth of 
the Gospel, be beneficent and do- 
ing gooa works which accompany 
aalvation. 

6. And now my bonds, which I 
Rufller in Christ are manifest, in Christ are manifest 
'which I rejoice, and am glad. 

7. For I know that this shall 7. Phil. I la For I know that 
•urn to my salvation for ever, this shall turn to my salvation 
which shall be through your pray- through your praver, and the sup- 
er, and the supply of the Holy ply of die Spirit 

/Spirit 

a whether I live or die; (for) a Phil. i. 20. 21. Whether it 
lo me to live shall be a life to be by Hie or death, for me to live 
Christ to die will be jov. is Christ to die is gain. 

9. And our Lord will grant ua 9. Phil. ii. 2 That he be like- 
bis mercy, that ye may have the minded, having the same love, 
aame love, and be like minded. 

10. Wherefore, my beloved, as 10. Phil ii. 12. Wherefore, my 
ye have heard of the coming of beloved, as ye have alvniys obey- 

4i6 tendencies of them : bow the soul operated upon the body ; what its 
«arloa8 senutions and faculties were : the faculty of speaking, anger, de- 
sire ; and, laatW. the manner of its composition and diaaolution ; and other 
things, which the understandinf of no creatnre bad ever reached. Then 
that philosopher arosp, and wnr«hipp<>d the Lord Jesus, and said, ' O Lord 
Jasiis, from henceforth I will be thy disciple and aerraat' " 

I Gospel of Nicodemua ili. i 1— H. Apoc. New Test. p. 4a 

« They are enumeratetl by Mr. Jones, on the Canon, vol. 11. pp. 16^156. 

a Bee Jones on the Canon, vol. il. pp. 349, 980; where the above remark Is 
tonflrmed by roanyexamples. 

« VoL ;i. pp. 33-36. 



• Apo4U New Test pp. 7S. 74. 



the Lord, so think and act in fear, ed, dec. work out your nlvation 
and it shall be to you life eternal ; with fear ; 

11. For it ia God, who worketh 11. Phil. ii. 13. For it is God 
in you ; who worketh in you. 

12. And do all things without 12 Phil. ii. 14. Do all thinga 
sin. without murmuring. #c. ver. 1& 

that ye may be blameless, 
la And what is best, my be- 13. Phil. iii. 1. Finally, my 
loved, rejoice in the Lord Jesus brethren, r^ce in the Lord. 
Christ, and avoid all filthy lucre. 

14. Let all your requests be 14. Phil. iv. 6. Let your re- 
made kfown to €iod. and be quests be made known unto God. 
steady in the doctrine of Christ 

15. And whatsoever things are 15. Phil. iv. a Whalsoevei 
sound, and true, and of good re- things are honest whataoevei 

C^rt, and chaste, and just, and thinga are just whatsoever things 
vely, these thinga da are pure, whatsoever things are 

lovely, whatsoever things are of 

good report &c. 

la Those thmgi which ^e have 16. Phil. iv. 9. Those thinga 

heard, and received, tmnk on which ye have both learned and 

these things, and peace shall be received, and heard and seen,— 

with you. do, and the God of peace shall be 

with you. 
17. All the saints salute you. 17. PhiL iv. 22 AU the saints 

salute you. 
la The grace of our Lord Je- 18. Galat \\. la The graceof 
sns Christ oe with your spirit our Lord Jesus be with your spirit 
Amen. Amen. 

19. Cause this epistle to be read 19. Col. iv. 16. And when this 
to the Colossians, and the Epistle Epistle is read amon|^tyou, cause 
of the Colossians to be read among that it be rend also m the church 
you. of the Laodiceans, and that ye 

likewise read the Epistle from 
Laodicea. 

8. Laeiliff at the credibiUty of the genuine bookt of the 
JWw Teetament it eetabliehed by the accounts of countriee, 
govemortf princee, people^ i^c, therein contained, being con» 
firmed by the relatione of contemporary vritere, both friend* 
and enemies to Chrietiane and Chrietianity (and eepecially 
by the relatione of hostile writers J; so the spuriousness of the 
pseudo^evangelical vfHtings is demonstrated by their contain* 
ing GB0S8 rALBSHOODs, and statements which are contradicteei 
by the narratives of those writers who were contemporary with 
the supposed authors of them. 

Thus, in the fourth of Seneca's epistles to Paul,* we read that the 
emjptror (Nero) woe detighted and surprised at the Utovglds and sea/i- 
ments in PauTs qnetle to the Churdus ; and in the fourth of Paul's 
epistle to the philosopher,? that the emperor is both an admirer and 
favourer of Cnristianity. These assertions are notoriously fahbg^ and 
contmry to the unanimous relations of heathen and Christian writers 
concerning Nero and his regard to the Christians. The Gospel of 
Mary attains at least two gross falsehoods and contradictions to his- 
torii»l fact; and not fewer than seven equally glaring instancea eiisl 
in the pseudo-aoepel or pro^evangelion of James;^ six others occur in 
the two gospels of Christ's infancy,^ which relate things notoriously 
contraiT to tne benevolent desini of Christ's miracles, and to his pora 
and holy doctrine, which prohibited revenge, and promoted univer- 
sal dharity and love. Lastly, for it would exceed the limits of this 
article (already perhaps too much extended) to specify all the absurd 
falsehoods contained m the spurious writings which we have been 
considering ;— the Acts of Paul and Thecia directly falsify the doc 
trines and practice of the Apostle, concerning the unhunubtess of 
roarriage, (which he is here said to have tauabt, though the revere* 
la evident to the most cursory reader of nis episue); and con* 
ceming the prtachmg cf women .•>— Thecia being said to be commia* 
sioned oy him to preacn the gospel, though it was not onlv contrary 
to the practice of both Jews and Gentiles, but also to St. Paul's posi* 
tive commands in his genuine epistles. i^ But what proves the utter 
spuriousness of these Acts of Paul and Thecia,— if any further proof 
were wanthig,— is the fact that Paul, whose life and writings bespeak 
him to have been a man of unimneacbable veracity, is introduced m 
them as uttering a wilful and deliberate lie. That he is so introduced 
is evident; fbr after an intimate acquaintance between Pisul and 
Thecia," and their having taken a journey together to Aatioch,i3h« 
is presently made to deny her, and to tell Alexander, I knew not the 
woman of^ whom you speak, nor does she belong to me. But how 
contrary this is to the known and true character of St Paul every one 
must see. He, who so boldly stood up for the defence of the Gospel 
against all sorts of oppositwn, who hanrded and suffered all thingp 
fbr the sake of God and a good conscience, which he endeavoured to 
keep void of oflence towards God and man, most unqueationablT 
never would so easily have been betrayed to so gross a crime, as to 
make a sacrifice of toe credit of his profession, and the peace of hia 
conscience, at once upon so slight a temptation and provocation. Nor 
will it be of any force to otgect here, that in the received Scriptuiea 

• Epist vHl. In Apoc New Test. p. 78. 
' Apoc. New Teat. p. 76. epitt. Ix. 

• See them apecifieil, and the falsehoods detected, hi Jones oo the 
vol. Ii. pp. 147-151. ^ • Ibid. voL Ii. pp.94»~SK< 

«• Jones on the Canon, voL U. pp. 400—402 

>* Ch. zlv. xTii.'tl. tI. of Apoc. New TeO. pp^ 80l 81 

>• Ch. xlx^vIL a of Apoc New Test p. M. 
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Abraham fa aid twios to have denied hii wife, viz. Gen. lii. 19. and 
zx. 2. dEC.{ at aim Icaac is said to have denied hii. Gen. ixvl 7, &&; 
and in the New Testament that Peter denied his Master, and declared 
he did not know him. Matt xzvi. 72. ; for the circumstances are in 
many cases difierent, and especially in this, that Paul appeared now 
in no dtflger if he had oonfessed her ; or if he had been in danger 
might have easily delivered himself from it; to which we most add, 
that he had undeigone a thoosand more diiiicolt trials fi>r the sake of 
God and a good conscience, and never was by fear betrayed into each 

a crime. ^ 

** Such are the compositions which attempted to gain credit, as the 
real productions of the aposdes and evangelists ; and so striking ii 
the contrast between them and the senuine writtncs, whose style 
they have so successfully endeavoured to imitate, ft deserves the 
most serious consideration of everv one, who is unhappily prajndioed 
against Christianity, or (what \b almost as fatal) who lias hitherto not 
thought the subject worthy his attention, whether, if the canonioal 
books of the New Testament had been the productions of artifice or 
delusion, they would not have resembled those which are avowedly 
so. in some of their defects. Supposing it, for a moment, to be a mat- 
ter of doubt, by whom the canonical books were written ; or allowing 
^em the credit, which is granted to all other writings havins the 
same external authority, that of being written by the authors whose 
names they have always borne ; uoon either of these supposkiiMis, the 
writers of the New Testament could not. either in situation or attain- 
ment, have had any advantages, humanly speaking, which the authors 
of the apocryphal books were not as likely to have poss es sed as them- 
selves : consequently, if the fint books had been (bonded upon the 
basis of fiction, it is surely most probable, that subsequent atteflnpts 
would have equalled, if not improved upon, tlie first enorts of impos- 
ture. If, however, it appears, upon a candid and close investij^fation, 
that one set of compositions betrays no proofii of a design to impose 
upon others, and no marks that the aruthors were themselves deceived ; 
while, on the contrary, the others evince in every page the plainest 
symptoms of mistake and fraud ; is it (air, is it reasonable, to ascribe 
to a common origin, productions so palpably and essentially diflerent? 
or, rather, is it not more just, and even philosophical, to respect truth 
m those performances, which bear the fair stamp of her features ; and 
to abandon those, and those only, to contempt, which have indubitap 
ble traces of imposture ?"' 

IV. From the preceding view of the evidence concerning the 
apocryphal productions, which have lately been reprinted, the 
candid reader will readily be enabled to perceive how little cause 
there is, lest the credibility and inspiration of the genuine books 
of the New Testament should be affected by them. " How much 
soever we may lament the prejudice, the weakness, the wicked- 
ness, or the undefinable hostility of those who enter into warfare 
against the interests of Christ ; whatever horror we may feel at 
the boldness or the scurrility of some anti-christian champions; 
we feel no alarm at the onsets of infidelity in its attempts against 
the Gospel. We kno^ hat the cause of Revelation has sus- 
tained already every species of assault which cunning could con- 
trive, or power direct It has had its enemies among the igno- 
rant and among the learned, among the base and among the 
noble. Polite irony and vulgar ribaldry have been the weapons 
of its assailants. It has had its Celsus, and its Porphyry, and its 
Julian. And what were the efiects of tbtoir opposition 1 The 
same as when the * rulera and eldera and scribes' united against 
it — ^its purification and increase. It has had its Bolingbrokes 
and its Woolstons, its Humes and its Gibbons: and w^t dis- 
advantages has it sustained, what injuries has it received ? Has 
it lost any of its pretensions, or been deprived of any portion of 
its majesty and grace, by their hatred and their hostility ? Had 
(hey a system more oredible, more pure, better comporting with 
the wants of man, and with the anticipations of everiasting ex- 
istence, to enlighten and sanctify man, and to effect the regene- 
ration of the world, for which they were able to prevail on man- 
kind to exchange the system of Jesus of Nazareth 1 We gain 
but little from our reading, but little firom our observation, if we 
shake with the trepidations of fear when truth and error are 
combatants. All &cto connected with the history of the 
Christian religion are confirmations of a Christian's faith, that 
the doctrine which he believes, will resist eveiy attack, and be 
victorious through all opposition. No new weapons can be 
forged by its enemies ; and the temper and potency of those 
which they have so ofien tried, they will try in vain. They may 
march to battle; but they will never raise their trophiee in the 



• Ai «ol?* ***' ^^ ^^^. "• P- *"•... Additkmal proofs of the spurious- 
. s Mjihrt DiuMtons; p. fiS. s Bdectle Review, N. 8. vol xv. p. 163. 



The apociyplial pieces wliidi lutve thv heen omssdeKd^bart 
been in drralation for ages, as were many othera of a stallar 
kind, which have perished, leaving only their titles beluDd thca 
as a memorial that they once existed. Many of diem, iadfcJ. 
soon became extinct, the interest which was felt in thfem tm ii- 
fording the means of their pzcservation. Bnt wv think tiiat u j 
of special impoitsnoo, that some of the spanoom ^pniaeAr,:^ 
whidi either the miataken zeal of Chriatuna, or the frvLl a 
persons who were in hostility to the Gospel, sent abroad ia iia 
primitive or in later times, should have b^ sared from destn:- 
tion. Such books as the <' Go^l of Maty," the ^ Prot-evas. 
gelion," the " Gospel of the In&ncy,^' the ** Goiipel of Nicbdeac^ ' 
« Paul and Thecla," dbc dec are not only available as means of 
estabfiahing the superior excellence of the books of the New Tpv 
tament, in the composition of which there is the most admiia: '? 
combination of majesty with simplicity, strikingly in cactns 
with the puerilities uil imtionalitiea of the otben z — Uii tLj 
are of great aervioe in augmenting the evidences and eonfiisB; 
the proof of Christianity.^ 80 fiir, indeed, are these book« fr^a 
'militating in any degree against the evangelical history, ths: x 
the contrazy, they most decidedly corrobate it : for they are -vrv 
ten in the names of those, whom our authentic Scriptures stale w 
have been apostles and companions of apostles; and*theTiL 
suppose the dignity of our Lord's person, and that a powEr •. ' 
working miracles, together with a high degree of aotfaonty. wa 
conveyed by him to his apostles. It ought alao to be rBcaikc.«( 
that few, if any, of these books, were composed befoe the be^ 
ning of the second century. As they vreie not composed hei-^:* 
that time, they might well refer (as most of tliem oertainir ui> 
to the commonly received books of the New Teafcament; si, 
therefore, instead of invalidatiiig the credit of those sacred booU 
they really bear testimony to diem. All theee books are att 
properly spurious ; that is, ascribed to authors who did not coa- 
pose them: but, as they were not compoaed bj apoides, nor i: 
first ascribed to them, they may with great p iop risty be tsaed 
apocryphal: for they have in their titles the names t^ apos- 
tles, and they make a specious pretence of detirexii:^ a trai 
history of their doctrines, discourses, miradefl^ sad trzfek, 
though that histoiy is not true and authentic, and was not viitp 
ten by any apostle or apostolic man. Farther, we mocj «oc«»imt 
for the publication of these apooyphal or paeodopign(]hal booki 
as they were unquestionably owing to the fiune of Christ mi 
his apostles, and the great success of their ministiy . And m tbis 
respect the case of the apostles of Jesus Christ is not an^ciart 
many men of distinguished characters have had disooorse xta'* 
for them, of which they knew nothing, and y*^i*iTf imptfed *j 
them which they never performed ; and enunest writeis ks«i 
had works ascribed to them of which they were not the authors. 
ThuB, various orations were ftlsely ascribed to Demostheaes ari 
Lysias ; many things were published in the names of PIbcc& 
Virgil, and Horace, which never were composed by them. T^ 
Greek and Roman critics distinguished between the geowat aii 
spurious works of those illustrious writers. T^ aame laod^ 
caution and drccunspection were exercised by die fint CfansiisB. 
who did not immediately receive f very thing that was pn}f)i>«: 
to them, bnt admitted nothing as canonical Slat did not bear ^ 
test of being the genuine production of the aacved writer vii 
whose name it was inscribed, or by whom it profeeBe d to hxu 
been written. On this account it was that the genoinenes d 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, of some of the G^uholic Ejaacks 
and of the Apocalypse, was for a short time doubted by sof=c 
when the other IxMks of the New Testament were univnsia^ 
acknowledged. Upon the whole, the books which now aie. ni 
for a long time past have been, termed apociy]4ia], whether c- 
tant entire, or only in fragments^ — ^together with the titles of sed 
as are lost,— are monuments of the care, dciU, and jadgnieat ^ 
the first Christians, of their presiding ministera, and t^ir o&^ 
learned guides and conductors. The books in question afibtd v 
valid argument against either the genuineness or the anlhoritr tf' 
the books of the New Testament, which were generally reeeiTrd b 
written by the apostles and evangelists ; bat, on the cootruy. tlv^ 
confirm the general accounts given nsin the Canonical Scripts: 
and thns indirectly estabfiah the trath and divine anthodty <^t 
EoerUuting Gotpel!^ 

« Ibid. p. 164. 
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lY. ConcluHona derived f-om these considerations. 



Tbk necessitj of the divine inspiration of the sacred Scrip- 
lures having been stated, and the proofs of that inspiration having 
been exhibited at considerable length in the preceding pages, it 
is proposed in this place to offer to the biblical student a few ad- 
ditional observations on the nature and extent of such inspira- 
tion, the introduction of which would have interrupted the chain 
of argument in the former part of this volume. 

I. Inspiration, in the highest sense, is the immediate commu- 
nication of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit of God ; 
but, as we have already observed, it is commonly us^ by divines, 
in a less strict and propef sense, to denote such a degree of divine 
influence, assistance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the 
Scriptures to communicate religious knowledge to others, without 
error or mistake, whether the subjects of such communication 
were things then immediately revealed to those who declared 
them, or things with which they were before acquainted. * 

" Wken it is said, that Scripture is divinely inspired, we are 
not to understand that the Almighty suggested every word, or 
dictated every expression. From the different styles in which 
the books are written, and from the different manner in which 
the same events are related and predicted by difierent authon, it 
appears that the sacred penmen were permitted to write as their 
several tempers, understandings, and habits of life, directed; 
and that the knowledge communicated to them by inspira- 
tion on the subject of their writings, was applied in the same 
manner as any knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is 
it to be supposed that they were even thus inspired in every 
fact which they related, or in every precept which they delivered. 
They were left to the common use of their faculties, and did not, 
upon every occasion, stand in need of supernatural communica- 
tion ; but whenever, and as fiir as divine assistance was neceasaiy, 
it was always afforded. In diflerent parts of Scripture we per- 
ceive, that there were difierent sorts and degrees of inspiration. 
God enabled Moses to give an account of the creation of the 
world ; Joshua to record with exactness the settlement of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan ; David to mingle prophetic in- 
formation with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, and 
piety ; Solomon to deliver wise instructions for the regulation of 
human life ; Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning the future 
Saviour of mankind ; Ezra to collect the Hebrew Scriptures into 
one authentic volume : but all these -worketh that one and the 
self-same spirit^ dividing to every man severally as he will, 
( 1 Cor. xii. 11.) In like manner the apostles were enabled to re- 
cord, in their own several styles and ways, the life and transao- 
nons of Jesus Christ The measure of assistance thus afforded 
to the several writers of the Old and New Testament, has been 
tcrined Isspihatiosi op Dirsctiok. In some cases, inspira- 
tion only produced correctness and accuracy in relating past oc- 
currences, or in reciting the words of others ; and preserved the 
writers generally from relating any thing derogatory to the 
revelation with which it was connected. This has been termed 
Inspiration op SuPEiiiirTfiNDBircT. Where, indeed, it not only 
communicated ideas, new and unknown before, but also imparted 
greater strength and vigour to the efforts of the mind than the 
writers could otherwise have attained, this divine assistance has 
been called Inspiratioit op Elbyattoit. Further, when the 
prophets and apostles received such communications of the Holy 
spirit, as suggested and dictated minutely every part of the trutlu 
delivered, this, which is the highest degree of divine assistance, 
has been termed Irspiratioit op Suoosstioit. All these kinds 
of inspiration are possible to the almighty power of God ; since 
there is nothing in any of them contradictory to itself, or which 
appears contraidictory to any of the divine perfections. But 
whatever distinctions are made with respect to the sorts, degrees, 
or modes of inspiration, we may rest assured that one proper^ 
belongs to every inspired writing, namely, that it is free from 
error, that is, any material error. This property must be con- 
lidered as extending to the whole of each of those writings, of 



which a part only is inspired ; for it is not to be supposed that 
God would suffer any such errors as might tend to mislead our 
faith, or pervert our practice, to be mixed with those truths which 
he himself has mercifully revealed to his rational creatures as the 
means of their eternal salvation. In this restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the sacred writers always wrote under the in- 
fluence, or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spirit, which sufficiently 
establishes the truth and divine authority of all Scripture." 

11. That the authors of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
MXRT were occasionally inspired is certain, since they frequently 
display an acquaintance with the counsels and designs of God, 
and often reveal his future dispensations in the clearest predic- 
tions. But though it is evident that the sacred historians some- 
times wrote under the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, it 
does not follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
those things which might betollected from the common sources 
of human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe, that, by the 
general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they were directed in 
the choice of their materials, enlightened to judge of the truth 
and importance of those accounts from which they borrowai 
their information, and prevented from recording any material 
error. Indeed, the historical books (as we have already shown 
at considerable length)* were, and could not but be, written by 
persons who were for the most part contemporary with the 
periods to which they relate, and had a perfect knowledge of the 
events recorded by them ; and who, in their descriptions of 
characters and events (of many of which they were witnesses) 
uniformly exhibit a strict sincerity of intention, and an unex 
ampled impartiality. Some of these books, however, were com- 
pileid in subsequent times from the sacred annals mentioned in 
Scripture as written by prophets or seers, and from those public 
records, and other authentic documents, which, though written by 
uninspired men, were held in high estimation, and preserved with 
great care by persons specially appointed as keepers of the genealo- 
gies and public archives of the Jewish nation. It is not necessary 
to be able to distinguish the inspired from the uninspired parts of 
the historical books of the Old Testament It is enough for us to 
know, that every writer of the Old Testament was inspired, and 
that the whole of the history it contains, without any exception 
or reserve, is true. These points being ascertained and allowed* 
it is of very little consequence, whether the knowledge of a par* 
ticular fact was obtained by any of the ordinary modes of infoiw 
nriation, or whether it was communicated by inunediate revelation 
fr m God ; whether any particular passage was written by the 
na aral powers of the historian, or by the positive suggestion of 
the Holy Spirit Whatever uncertainty may exist concerning 
the direct inspiration of any historical narrative, or of any moral 
precept, contained in the Old Testament, we must be fully con- 
vinced that all its prophetical parts proceeded from God. This is 
continually affirmed by the prophets tlu^mselves, and is demon- 
strated by the indubitable testimony which history bears to the 
accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions; others are 
gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in which 
we live, and afford the surest pledge and most positive securi^ for 
the completion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

nr. If the books of the Old Testament, which relate to th« 
partial and temporary religion of the Jews, were written under 
the direction and superintendence of God himself surely we can* 
not but con<*»ude the same of the books of the Nsw Testamxrt, 
which cont ti.i the religion of all mankind. The apostles were 
constant al*»iidants upon our Saviour during his ministiy; and 
they were nat only present at his public preaching, but after ad- 
dressing himself to the multitudes in parables and similitudea^ 
when they a/ere alone he expounded all things to his disciples. 
(Mark iv. 34). He also showed himself alive to the apostles, 
after his passion, by many infallible proofr, being seen by then 
forty days, ai^ speaking of the things pertaining to the king 
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dotn of God, (Acts L 3.) Yet our Saviour foresaw that these 
instructions, delivered to the apostles as men, and impressed on 
the mind in the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for the 
great work of propagating his religion. It was, therefore, pro- 
miaed, that the Holy Ghost should not only bring' all thingt to 
their remembrance, which the apostles had heard from their 
divine Master ; but he was also to guide them into alp TBirrH, 
to teach them all thiitos, and to abide vith them/or ever, 
(John xiv. 16, 17. 26. xvL 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means, 
undoubtedly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, 
they were to declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, 
mathematical, or philosophical truth, and it would be absurd to 
refer the language of our Lord to eidier of these. But it means 
Christian Truth, — the truth which they were to teach mankind, 
to make them wise and holy, and direct them in the way to 
heaven through our Lord Jesos Christ The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it per^ 
fectly. They were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to 
others. But the Spirit was to guide them into aU truth. No 
branch of it was to be kept from them. They were to be led in- 
to an acquaintance with religious truth in general; with the 
^hole of that religious truth which it was necessary for them to 
teach, or for men to know. Must they not then have been pre- 
served from error in what they taught and declared? The Spirit 
was to teach them all things : — ^not the things of the natural or 
civil world, but those things of the Gospel which they were as 
yet unacquainted with. And if the Holy Spirit taught them all 
things respecting Christianity, which they did not already know, 
then there was nothing in what they declared of the Christian 
system, but what they had received, either from his teachings, or 
from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them; 
so that they must be preserved from error or mistake concern- 
ing it. 

The Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance, 
that Christ had said unto them. Their memories were naturally 
like those of other men, imperfect and &llible ; and amidst the 
numerous things, which their Lord had said and done amongst 
them, some would be foi^gotten. But the Spirit was to assist 
their memories in such a manner, that they should have a per- 
fect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. This 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view 
of their minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the 
enabling them to undentand those things rightly, without that 
confusion and misapprehension, which Jewish prejudices had 
occasioned in their ideas when they first heard them. Unless 
they were led into such a perfect understanding of the things 
they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his 
office of leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled, 
foy his influences, properly to understand the truths which Christ 
himself had taught them. 

The Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus 
instructed, was to abide toith them for ever, as the Spirit of 
truth, guiding them into all truth, teaching them all things re- 
specting the doctrine of Christ, which they were to communicate 
to the world. These important promises of the effusion, assist- 
ance, direction, and perpetual guidance of the Spirit with the 
apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Christ himself, the great 
and chief prophet of the church ; and to entertain a doubt of their 
most complete accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity 
and mission of the Son of God, and to admit a supposition that 
would strike at the truth of Christianity in general From this 
examination, therefore, of the nature, extent, and fulfilment of 
our Lord's promises, concerning the pft of the Spirit to the 
apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to what 
they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the 
teachings of the Spirit into a perfect acquaintance with it ; and 
that through his constant inhabitation and guidance, they were 
Infallibly preserved in the truth, and kept from error in declaring 
it to mankind 1 The Spirit of truth guided them into all truth, 
and abode with them /or ever. 

It is material to remark that these promises of supernatural 
instruction and assistance plainly show the insufficiency of com- 
mon instruction, and the necessity of inspiration in the first 
teachers of the Gospel; and we are positively assured that these 
promises were accurately fulfilled. Of the eight writcre of the 
New Testament, Matthew, John, James, Peter, and Jude, were 
HMDg thewiaspired preachers of the word of God; and, then- 



fore, if we admit the genuinenev and aatbendaty of the b<'-4i 
ascribed to them, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of tfaor 
mspiration. Indeed, if we believe that God sent C^irist ic» sbe 
world to found an universal religion, and that by the nnrao.-?!^ 
gifks of the Holy Ghost he empowered the aposdes to prafsaecB 
Uie Gospel, as stated in theso books, we cannot but belief an 
he would, by his immediate interposition, enaJble tliosie whoa W 
appointed to record the Gospel, for the use <»f fnture a^ei, !• 
write without the omission of any important truth, or^ ir.«r. 
tion of any material error. The assurance that the Spiiit ik»: i 
abide with the apostles for ever, must neceaaaziiy implj a c«> 
stant inspiration, without change or intermiaiintn, wfceccT?f 
they exercised the office of a tocher of the Gospel, whethfr 
by writing or by speaking. Though Mark and Luke were rx 
of the twelve apostles, nor were they miraculoofliy caUed, likt 
Paul, to the office of an apostle, yet we have the stnnizes 
reason to believe that they were partakers of the extraordisarr 
effusion of the Holy Spirit granted to the dieciples of ThK^:: 
and such was the unanimous opinion of the primitive Qkcj- 
tians. Besides, a perfect harmony exists between the doctrbei 
delivered by Mark and Luke, and by the other writers of 'k 
New Testament Indeed, we can scarcely conceive it possib>. 
thatt^od would suffer four Gospels to be transmitted, as a nr 
of faith and practice to all succeeding generations, twc- fi 
which were written under the immediate directioii of hi« Eorr 
Spirit, and the other two by the unassisted powers of t > 
human intellect It seems impossible that John, who wrote \ c 
Gospel more than sixty years after the death of Christy sbou . 
huve been able, by the natural power of his rocmoty, to Tecol.: 
those numerous discourses of our Saviour which be has rrlaxci 
Indeed, all the evangelists must have stood in need of the pr^ 
mised assistance of the Holy Ghost to bring to rememfarastre dse 
things wliich Christ had said during his ministry. We Lf 
to consider Luke in writing the Acts of the Aposdes, sdc 'J:; 
apostles themselves in writing the Epistles, as under a $3x:uli' 
guidance and direction. Paul, in several pamges of hn Epf»des. 
asserts his own inspiration in the most positive and oDe^civon] 
terms. The agreement which subsists between his EpUsks aei 
the other writings of the New Testament is also a deadrt pruuf 
that they all proceeded from one and the selj^aune Sp(r& It 
appears, however, that the apostles had some cotan MnAsfA, 
though utterly unknown to us, of distinguishing that know>iI^ 
which was the effect of inspiration, from the ordinary sugges- 
tions and conclusions of their own reason.' 

IV. From the preceding account of the inspiration of ik 
apostles, the two following conclusions are justly drawn by a ls& 
learned and sensible writer: — 

1. First, that the apostles had a complete knowledge of Oji^ 
tianity, or of the Gospel which they published to mankisi 
When it is said that they had a complete knowledge of the Go- 
pel, we mean, that they knew, and well understood, the tru^ 
which they were commissioned to preach, and the duties tir^ 
were to inculcate. Having been instructed by Christ him-vi 
having been witnesses of his works, and of his death and resur- 
rection, and having received the Spirit to guitie them inff t' 
truth, they had a competent knowledge of the various suhferu^ 
which they were to preach and publish to the woi^d, to instnNt 
men in the knowledge of God, the way of salvation, and tU 
duties of holiness. They were neither insufficient nor de£*ctirif 
preachers of the word of truth. They were at no loss to ko^^ 
what was true or what was fidse, what was agreeable to the vi> 
of God or what was not They had a complete and conn^t':-' 
view of the whole system of Christian truth and duty ; and th?ff 
was no diversity of religious opinions amongst them. T!i<^': 
knowledge of Christianity was perfect, for they were arquaiitai 
with all things which it was the will of God should be rtreJtS 
unto men, to teach them the way of salvation. 

** Whether, as is most probable, the apostles had this coisp>tr 
knowledge of the Gospel at once, on the day of Pentecost ; -r 
whether there might be some truths and duties of religion «riiie*i 
were not revealed to them until afier that time, is of no impor- 
tance for us to determine. For it is ccrtun, that their kacnr- 
ledge of Christianity was complete long before the records of it 
in the New Testament were written for our instruction. It \» 
evident, also, that the apostles, in the course of their minish^, 
were never at a loss what doctrines they were to preach, but haiJ 
at all times a perfect knowledge of the things which it was its 
will of God they should, at tiiose respective times, declare. Lea 
Uian thia cannot be inferred from their own dedaration, that they 

t Bp. Tomline's Eleaents of Quistisn Theolofyt vol t pp. 3>>3 
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«pake tho thing* of the Goipel, not m the -wordt vhieh maiCt 
-ufi'adom teacheth, but v/uch the Boly Ohott teacheth. 

** As the apostles, by means of our Lord's instractions and the 
teaching of his Spirit, had this complete knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, it follows, that the most entire credit is to be given to 
their writings ; and that they were not mistaken in what they 
iiave written concerning it, whether we suppose them to be im- 
mediately guided by the Spirit at the time they were writing or 
not. For, allowing only that they were honest men who com- 
pletely understood Christianity, it is evident that they must give 
a true and faithful account of it. Honest men would not de- 
ceive, and men who had a complete knowledge of the subjects 
they were treating of could not be mistaken. If any errors 
in doctrine or sentiment were admitted into their writings, it 
must be either by design, or through accident To imagine that 
they could be inserted designedly, would impeach the integrity 
of the apostles, and consequently their credibility in general. 
And to imagine that they crept in accidentally, would impMch the 
competency of their knowledge, and supposes thut the apostles 
of Jesus Christ did not understand Christianity : a supposition 
that can never be reconciled with the very locust construction 
which can be (airly put upon our Lord's promis^ that the Spirit 
should guide them into all truth. Allowing them therefore to bo 
out honest men, it follows, considering the sources of information 
they enjoyed, that all they have recorded concerning Christianity 
is truth, and that they were not mistaken in any of the positions 
which they laid down respecting it in their writings. 

2. *< A teeond and principal deduction, however, to be drawn 
from the account before given, and which is of most importance 
to the subject, is, that the apostles of Jesus Christ were under 
the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth, as to every religious 
sentiment which they taught mankind. Here, it may be neces- 
sary to explain the sense in which this expression is used. By 
every religious sentiment is intended, every sentiment thtit con- 
stitutes a part of Christian doctrine, or Cliristian duty. In every 
doctrine they taught, in every testimony they bore to facts re- 
specting our Lord, in every opinion which they gave concerning 
the import of those fiicts, in every precept, exhortation, and pro- 
mise they addressed to men, it appears to me, that they were 
nnder the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth. By being 
under his guidance is meant, that through his influence on their 
minds, they were infallibly preserved from error in declaring the 
Gospel, so that every religious sentiment they taught is true, and 
ogieeable to the will of God. 

" As to the nature of this influence and guidance, some things 
may be farther remarked. It was before observed, that inspira- 
tion, in the highest sense, is the immediate communication of 
knowledge to the human mind, by the Spirit of God. In this 
way the apostle Paul was taught the whole of Christianity ; and 
this kind of inspiration the other apostles had, as to those 
things which they were not acquainted with, before they received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit This is what some have called the 
inspiration of suggestion. But as to what they had heard, or 
partly known before, the influence of the Spirit enabled them 
properly to understand it, and pi'eserved them from error in com- 
municating it This has been called the inspiration of supeiin- 
tendency. Under this superintendency, or guidance of the Spirit, 
the apostles appear to have been at aU times throughout their 
ministry, after Christ's ascension. For less than this cannot be 
concluded, from our Lord's declaration, that the Spirit should 
abide with them for ever, and lead them into all truth. 

" When they acted as writers, recording Christianity for the 
instruction of the church in all succeeding times, I apprehend that 
hey were under the guidance of the Spirit, as to the subjects of 
<vhich they treated; that they wrote under his influence and 
direction ; that they were preserved from all error and mistake, 
in the religious sentiments Uiey expressed; and that, if any thing 
were insertei) in their writings, not contained in that complete 
knowledge of Christianity of which they were previously pos- 
sessed (as prophecies for instance), this was immediately com- 
municated to them by revelation from the Spirit But with 
respect to the choice of words in which they wrote, I know not 
out they might be left to the free and rational exercise of their 
own minds, to express themselves in the manner that was natu- 
ral and familirr to them, while at the mitie time they were pr^ 
hcrved from error in the ideas they conveyed. If this were the 
oase, it would sufficiently account for the very observable diver- 
sity of style and manner among the inspired writers. The Spirit 
cuided them to write nothing but truth concerning religion, yet 
hey might be lefl to express that truth in their own language. 

'* It may readilv and justly be concluded, that men who were 



under the perpetual guidance of the Spirit of Truth when tlieT 
preached the Gospel, were thus under his infallible direction and 
influence, as to all religious sentiments, when they committed 
the things of the Gospel to writing, for the future instruction of 
the church. This is the view of the inspiration of the writers ot 
the New Testament, which seems naturally to arise, from their 
own account of the vray in which they received their knowledge 
of Christianity, and from what is declared in their writings, con- 
cerning the constant agency and guidance of the Spirit with 
which they were favoured." The following advantages attend 
this view of the subject :— 

" Maintaining that the apostles were under the infallible direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, as to every religious sentiment contained 
in their writings, secures the same advantages as would result 
from supposing Uiat every word and letter was dictated to them 
by his influences, without being liable to those objections which 
might be made against that view of the subject As the Spirit 
preserved them from all error in what they have taught and re- 
corded, their writings are of the same authority, importance, and 
use to us, as if he had dictated every syllable contained in them. 
If the Spirit had guided their pens in such a manner, that they 
had been only mere machines under his direction, we could have 
had no more in their writings than a perfect rule, as to all reli- 
gfious opinions and duties, all matters of faith and practice. But 
such a perfect rule we have in the New Testament, if we con- 
sider them as under the Spirit's infiUlible guidance in all the 
religious sentiments they express, whether ho suggested the very 
words in which they are written or not Upon this view of the 
subject, the inspired writings contain a perfect and infallible ac- 
count of the whole will of Grod for our salvation, of all that is 
necessary for us to know, believe, and practise in religion ; and 
what can they contain more than this, upon any other view of it? 

*' Another advantage attending the above view of the apos- 
tolic inspiration is, that it will enable us to understand some 
things in their writings, which it might be difficult to reconcile 
with another view of the subject If the inspiration and guidance 
of the Spirit, respecting the writers of the New Testament, ex- 
tended only to what appears to be its proper province, matters 
of a religious and moral nature, then there is no necessity to ask, 
whether every thing contained in their writings were suggested 
immediately by tbo Spirit or not : whether Luke were inspired to 
say, that the ship in which he sailed with Paul was wrecked on 
the island of Melita (Acts xxviii. 1.) : or whether Paul were 
under the guidance of the Spirit in directing Timothy to bring 
with him the doke which he left at Troas, and the books, but 
especially the parchments (2 Tim. iv. 13.) ; for the answer is 
obvious, these were not things of a religious nature, and no in- 
spiration was necessary concerning them. The inspired writers 
sometimes mention common occurrences or things in an inciden- 
tal manner, as any other plain and faithful men might do. Al- 
though, therefore, such things might be found in parts of the 
evangelic history, or in epistles addressed to churches or indi- 
viduals, and may stand connected with important declarations 
concerning Christian doctrine or duty, yet it is not necessary to 
suppose, that they were under any supernatural influence in 
mentioning such common or civil aflairs, though they were, as to 
all the sentiments they inculcated respecting religion. 

"This view of the subject will also readily enable a plain 
Christian, in reading his New Testament, to distinguish what he ia 
to consider as inspired truth. £ very thing which the apostles have 
written or taught concerning Christianity ; every thing which 
teaches him a religious sentiment or a branch of duty, he must 
consider as divinely true, as the mind and will of God, recorded 
under the direction and guidance of his Spirit It is not neces- 
sary that he should inquire, whether what the apostles taught be 
true. All that he has to search after is, their meaning; and 
when he understands what they meant, he may rest assured 
that meaning is consistent with the will of God, is divine infalli- 
ble truth. The testimony of men who spoke and wrote by the 
Spirit of God is the testimony of God himself; and the testimony 
of the God of Truth is the strongest and most indubitable of all 
demonstration. 

"The above view of the apostolic inspiration will likewise ena- 
ble us to understand the apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter of 
his first epistle to the Corinthians, where in some verses he seems 
to speak as if he were not inspired, and in others as if he were. 
Concerning somethings he saith. But I apeak thia by pemuiiion, 
and not of commandment (ver. 6.) : and again, / have no C9m» 
mandment of the Lord; yet I give my judgment^ at one that 
hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful (ver. 25.). The 
•abject on which the apostle here deliTecs his opinion, wat^ 
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Matter of Christian prudence, in which the Corinthians had 
desired his advice. Bat it was not a part of religions sentiment 
or practice ; it was not a branch of Christian doctrine or duty, bat 
merely a casuistical question of prudence, with relation to the 
distress which persecution then occasioned. Paul, therefore, 
agreeably to their request, gives them his opinion as a fiuthful 
man ; but he guards them against supposing that he was under 
divine inspiration in that opinion, lest their consciences should 
be shackled, and he leaves them at liberty to follow his advice or 
not, as they might find convenient. Yet he intimates that he 
had the Spirit of the Lord as a Christian teacher; that he had 
not said any thing contrary to his will ; and that the opinion 
which he gave was, on the whole, advisable in the present tHt' 
reM. But the Apostle's declaration, that, as to this particular 



nMXM,heEpo}ubypermi$M9n^and not rf ctmnuindmni tsc, 
ly implies, that in other things, in things rcalljof ti^ 
nature, he did speak by commandment from the Lori. AcokL^? 
ly, in the same chapter, when he had oocaaioo to speik ij^ 
was matter of moral duty, he immediately elaimed to bt ^ 
divine direction in what he wrote. Jnd muo tke maniedla^ 
mand, yet not /, but the Lord, Let not the mfe depart fna =. 
hutband, ( 1 Cor. viL 1 0.) This would be abnach of ota o '» 
chief obligations of morality, and therefore Paul mteniubn c!> 
the divine authority. Respecting indifferent things he nre^ 
judgment as a wise and fiuthful friend ; but reepectinf tbetkl 
of religion he spake and wrote aa an apostle (tf Jems Chiis, vk 
the direction and guidance of his Spoit"' 
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Thx Ascension of Jesus Christ into heaven, however astonish- 
mg it may appear, is a miraculous tact, which, like every other 
matter of fact, is citable of proof from testimony. It is not ne- 
cessary, in this place, again to prove the confidence which is due 
to the apostolic testimony, because we have already stated its force 
when treating on the resurrection of Christ (pp. 249 — 258. 
oupra.) It only remains to show that the circumstances of the 
fact contributed to its certainty, by removing every idea of deceit 
or fraud on the one hand, and of error on the other. 

1. Obterve the flacx of hit ^acent. 

It was a mountain, the mount of Olives, a spot which was well 
known to the apostles, for it had been the scene of many of 
Christ*s conversations with them. On an eminence or hill, there 
was less probability of the spectators being deceived, than there 
would have been in many oUier places, where the view was con- 
fined and the sight obstructed ; and where, if any delusion had 
been intended, he might have more easily conveyed himself out 
of their sight, and by a sudden disappearance given room for the 
imagination or invention of some extraordinary removal from 
them. But, from this eminence, the view around them must 
have been more extensive, any collusive concealment of himself 
from them must have been more easily discovered, a real ascent 
into heaven more clearly seen, and the ascent itself for a longer 
space and with greater distinctness pursued, and attended to, by 
the beholders. So that, if Christ's ascension was to be real, an 
eminence or hill was the most proper place that could be cliosen 
from which he could rise, because he could be more distinctly, 
and for the most considerable space, beheld. But, assuredly, it 
was the most unsuitable of all others, if any fraud were intended 
to favour deceit, and render imposition effectual No impostor 
would have selected such a spot, in order to feign an ascension. 

2. The Tixx muat aleo be conoidered, vhen thit fact took 
place. 

It was during broad day-light, while an impostor would have 
availed himself of darkness in order to efifect his escape. Under 
such circumstances, the apostles might have credited an illusion ; 
out illusion is impossible, when every object is illuminated by a 
strong light 

3. Obaervefurther the kakitxr of Chria^t Ascension toreards 
heaven. 

(1.) It was not mstantaneous and sadden, nor violent and 
tempestuous, but gradual, easy, and slow. Romulus was said to 
have been lost in a furious storm of thunder and lightning, and 
being suddenly missed by the Roman people, they were the more 
easily persuaded of his translation into heaven : which tale the 
patricians first invented, in order to cover the suspicion that, 
during the storm, they had seized the opportunity of assassina- 
^tng him ; though there is not the shadow of a pretence that any 



one saw his translation. On the contrary, Chiist'i wxxm vt: 
public, gentle, and by degrees ; so that the eyes of tlMbdioidee 
steadily followed him, rose with him as he advanced higber.i:! 
pursued him until lost in the immensity of the hcigiitofiittT& 
The spectators ** looked steadfastly towards heaven u be vti 
up," tUl the doud had carried him out of their aghL 

(2.) Moreover, it is a remarkable circupistance in thisiccainii 
that he was taken fron^them, while they were actoaiijoearhia; 
while he was in the midst of them, convera]igwi(litiie!n.iE« 
structing and blessing them ; and, in the midst of tbc» tn&%- 
tions, " whilst they beheld him," and thdr eyes iwrificniidf 
fixed on him, he arose out of their sight into tbeeeiatiili^. 
The apostles, therefore, could not be imposed <■ {7 ujsodiia 
and fiaJlacious conveyance of himself away fromi^ 

4. The sEirss of hxahivg also cameinaido(i|^l-,{!X.if 
any error could be supposed in the latter, it iaiapoMii^bid' 
mit any mistake in the former. The apostles cooU not psa^ 
imagine that they heard the consolatory discoonebjvlussm 
angels announced to them that Jesus, who had thu uoeoMvaa 
heaven, would at the last day " so come in like Dumeiisk 
had seen him go into heaven." 

5. The KuxBXB, too, of these witnesses is a stmgmjn> 
tion of their testimony. 

It was in the view of all the apostleSi He was tika r^ 
after he had given commandment to them, whik thej wm 1;: 
assembled together, and while they themselTes were actuQf ^ 
holding him. 

To all these drcumstancea it may be added, that the efiiifS 

(proofs which (it is shown in the ensuing aitide of this S^i^ 
demonstrate the effusion of the Holy Spirit oo the apiMie$,>l< 
demonstrate the reality of their Master's ascenaon. 

Since, therefore, we have the unanimous testimony of pentat 
who by the evidence of their own sight, confimwd by the me 
of angels, were assured of Christ's asoensioD; since tbcricR 
persons incapable of forming or conducting any aitful (kap> 
since it was a doctrine, which, if false^ could bo pr oductiTerf g 
advantage to the propagatora of it ; and since they P^"'^^ 
asserting it in despite of all the tortures that cmelty coaU df^ 
or power could inflict; we have the fullest eridence of the lo!:? 
of Christ's ascension, which the natoxe of thdiactcanadis&a 
we in reason can require.* 

« Parry's Inquiry Into the Nature and Eitcntof the fo«P|"^J',i: 
Apostles and other Writera of the New Testament, (Srol^ndofti-^-'F 
20. 30. See also Dr. Dick's Essay on the InspiTstion of ibfJWf *"!^ 
of the Old and New Testament, 8to. London, 1813. Bp. Wl»n < « ^ 
cutta) Lectures on the EWdencea of Christianity, toL L I^t"'« ^^^ 
and Dr. Doddridge's Lectures oa the Principal SobjecU m Panmaaaj 
Divinity, ice. Lectures 137—140. , 

• Anapach, Coura d'Etudea de U Reliiion Chrfti«nn«, Part II Tow- 
pp. 401— 406. Chandler^ Sennons, ToLi. Sens. Il> 
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ON THE DESCENT OP THE HOLY SPIRIT ON THE APOSTLES. 

[Referred to in p. 114. of thU Volume,'] 



If tlie Gospel be the inTention of man, — if Jesus Christ has not 
nsen from the dead and ascended into heaven, — the dxscsvt of 
the Holy Spirit on the apostles, together with the efiBscts prodaced 
by it, is another fact for which no adequate cause can be assigned. 
The miracle itself is related in the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Taking it for granted that the reader has perused 
the graphic narrative of the evangelist Luke, we shall proceed to 
offer a few remarks upon this fact. 

i. This amazing and astonishing gift, the gift of tongues, was 
a miracle, new and unheard of in former ages, and greater or 
more decisive than any which had been wrought by Jesus Christ 
himself, during his ministry. Demoniacal possessions, or dis- 
eases, might be counterfeited ; even death might be only apparent ; 
the reality, therefore, of such cures and restorations to life, might 
be questioned by gainsayers and denied by infidels. But, to in- 
spire twelve unlettered Galileans, (who knew only their mother- 
tongue, and whose dialect was proverbial for its vulgarity,) sud- 
denly, and instantaneously, with the knowledge and expression 
of sixteen or eighteen different languages or dialects ; when, in 
the ordinary course of things, it is a work requiring no small 
labour fully to understand a single new language, and still more 
to speak it with fluency and correctness; this was indeed a 
miracle of the most stupendous nature, carrying with it the most 
overpowering and irresistible conviction, the simplest and plainest 
in itself, and utterly impossible to be counterfeited. For, if the 
apostles had expressed themselves improperly,'or vrith a bed ac- 
cent, as most people do when they speak a living language 
ivhich is not natural to them, the hearers, who at that time were 
not converted to Christianity, would have suspected some fraud, 
would have taken notice of such feults, and would have censured 
them ; but, since no such objections were made, we are justified 
in concluding that they had no ground for censure. 

It is no wonder, then, that the effect was so prodigious as the 
conversion of three thousand prejudiced Jews, in one day, to the 
faith of a crucified Saviour at Jerusalem, — ^the very scene of his 
ignominious crucifixion, and only fifty days afterwards, on the 
day of Pentecost 

In reviewing the whole of the transaction, this alternative 
necessarily presents itself. Either the apostles themselves were 
deceived, in the first place, or they wiihed to impose on others, 
respecting the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the miracles which 
accompanied it 

If the mind revolts at the first of these suppositions, on account 
of its absurdity, the second can scarcely appear moie reasonable. 
Men, who undertake to establish a religion, and to whom credit 
is necessary, will not invent a fiible which can be confuted upon 
the spot by all those persons to whose testimony they appeal. 
They will not place the scene of their pretended miracle under 
the eyes of an innumerable multitude, in the very midst of their 
enemies. They will not blend with their recital incidents noto- 
riously fiklse, utterly useless for their purpose, and peculiarly well 
adapted to convict them of fraad and deceit 

I can easily conceive persons remaining in a state of doubt or 
unbelief, who take only a general view of this history, after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries, without giving themselves the trouble 
to weigh all its circumstances. But will not conviction succeed 
to unbelief and doubt, if they transport themselves to the very 
time and spot, when and where the event took place ; if they re- 
flect that they are reading the work of a contemporary author, 
and that the facts related in his book were published throughout 
Judea, in Greece, and in Asia Minor, before he composed his 
msiory 1 

In the history of remote ages, the facts recorded not unfte- 
quently borrow their authority from the character of the writer ; 
but, in a recent and contemporary history, the writer is indebted 
for all his authority to the truth of the facts which he narrates. 
The book of the Acts of the Apostles would never have been 
received as a canonical book, if the first Christians had not found 
Vol, I. 3 N 



in it those facts which they all believed, and of which many of 
them had actually been eye-witnesses. And such, espedallj, 
were the miracles which distinguished the day of Pentecost 

2. Besides this proof, which arises out of the nature of ths 
fact and the circumstances that attended it, there is another, not 
less striking, which is founded on the connection of this miracle 
with the events that preceded and followed it 

Wo have already had occasion to observe the striking difier- 
ence in the conduct of the apostles before and after their Master'n 
death (see pp. 113, 114.); and this change is the more re- 
markable, because it was contrary to what might naturally have 
been expected. But the descent of the Holy Spirit explains to 
us why the apostles, who were so ignorant and timid when they 
were instructed and supported by their Master, were filled with 
so much wisdom and intrepidity, when they seemed to be aban- 
doned to themselves ; — why these men, who had fled at the sight 
of the danger that threatened Jesus, boldly published lus divini^ 
in the presence of the very men who had crucified him ; — and 
why Peter, who had basely denied him at the word of a female 
servant, so boldly confessed him in the midst of the sjrnagogue. 

Separate from this history the miraculous descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and you can no longer perceive either motive, connection, 
or probability in this series of facts otherwise incontestable* 
Every one of those facts is contrary to the common principlet 
of moral Older. — ^The apostles, the converted Jews, as well as 
those who continued to reject the Gospel, do nothing which they 
ought to do, and every thing which they ought not to do. The 
city of Jerusalem for a long series of years was only a scene 
of illusion and delirium. We should not endure even the 
reading of a romance, in which all the personages should be repre- 
sented as acting like those who are exhibited in the establishment 
of Christianity. 

But, would you give order and connection to the facts ? Would 
you ascribe to all the actors motives, conduct, and a character 
consistent with nature ? Would you render credible a histoiy, 
the basis of which, after ail, it is impossible for you to deny, 
and the consequences of which it is impossible to mistake ?— • 
Pat in its proper place the visible descent of the Holy Spirit ; 
and this miracle alone will render an infinite number of othen 
unnecessary. Tou will find in it an explanation of those diffi- 
culties which perplex your mind, and which cannot be aatisfai^ 
torily explained upon any other hypothesis. 

3. Observe, further, the intrinsic probability of the miracle^ 
which was wrought on the day of Pentecost—a probability, 
founded on the agreement of the fact with the known desigiu 
and predictions of the author of Christianity. 

During his life, Jesus Christ had confined his ministry within 
the limits of Judsa : he was not sent, as he himself declared, 
**but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel" (Matt rv. 24.) : 
his doctrine was not to be preached to the Gentiles, until afur 
his death. That mission was reserved for the apostles, and he 
solemnly charged them to fulfil it, just before his ascension into 
heaven. But, before they could enter upon their apostolic func- 
tions, it was necessary that these timid and ignorant men should 
receive the Holy Spirit agreeably to Christ's promise^— even that 
Spirit by whom they were to be endued with power fix>m on high, 
and guided into all truth. The miracle of the day of Pentecost 
was then announced and foretokl. But, what grandeur, what 
wisdom, what an admirable selection of circumstances do wa 
see in the fulfilment of this prediction! The apostles were 
appointed the teachers of all nations ; and it was in the sight dt 
persons of every nation, assembled at Jerusalem on ooeasioii of one 
of the great solemnities of the Mosaic Law, that they received 
from heaven the authentic credentials of the divine misstdk 
Sent to all nations, it was necessary that all nations should be 
able to understand them. By an astoniBhing miracle these men 
were enabled, -without ttudy^ to speak all the languages or dialects 
of the East But the gift of tongues was not confmed on them. 
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merely to aeeeleiate the progren of their doctrine : it serres alio 
to chancteriee, from its very birth, that univerMl religion which 
embraces both Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian. 

How closely connected is every part of the evangelical history ! 
How admirably do the means answer to the end ! How do the 
most signal mixades acquire probability by their mutual rela- 



tion and by the place which they hold in the difpentttion of rj 
gion f 1 

1. DttvoMn, Demonitntkm Evangeliqae, pp. 161— 16S. gee a faD ^n^ 
nation of the minculoua gift of tongues in Dr. Suouel Chand'^t ^ 
nioos,Tol. i. Serm. 13, 14.; and alao some biieC but forcible mnpi. 
Mr. Faber's DifficuUlM of InfideUty, pp. 242>2ll ^^' * 
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'*Tai rapd and astonishing progress, which Christianity 
made in the world in a very few years aiter its publication, is 
not only an inefragable argument of its divine origin and truth, 
out also a striking instance of the credulity of those, who assert 
that the Gospel is the contrivance of man. For, according to 
the common course of things, how utterly incredible was it, 
that the religion taught by an obscure person, in an obscure 
station of life, in an obscure country, should in so short a space 
of time penetrate to the utmost boundaries of the Roman em- 
pixe. According to all present appearances, how romantic and 
visionaiy would the assertion of a private Jew seem to a philoso- 
pher, to whom he should declare that the prindples of the sect, 
which he had founded, should be preached to every creature under 
heaven ! That a miserable company of fishermen, fiom a coun- 
tiy Ihat was despicable to a proverb, without learning and with- 
out interest, should penetrate into the heart of so many various 
nations, should establish their tenets in the bosom of the largest 
cities, and gain converts to their principles in the courts of sove- 
reigns and princes, is a truth not to be accounted for on any 
principal but that of a signal and divine interposition in their 
fiivour/'i The force of this argument will more fiilly appear 
if we take a short retrospect of the progress of Christianity. 

Two months had not elapsed after the death of Jesus Christ, 
when his apostles suddenly presented themselves, and publicly 
taught in the midst of Jerusalem ; whence their doctrine spread 
throughout Judsa and the neighbouring provinces. Shortly after, 
it was carried into Greece, Italy, and even into Spain. They 
founded societies of Christiiuis in the cities of Ciesarea, Rome, 
Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, Phillippi, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
in many other regions, towns, and cities; so that, (as heathen 
advemries, together with Christian writers, acknowledge), be- 
fore three centuries were completed, the Gospel had penetrated 
* into every region of the then known worid, and far beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. Wherever the preachers of 
Christianity travelled, they declared that the person, whose re- 
ligion they taught, had been despised by his own coantiymen 
and crucified by the Romans. And, what b more, they preached 
a religion which was contrary to the pleasures and passions of 
mankind; which prohibited all sensual indulgences; which in- 
dispensably required from its professors temperance, self-denial, 
and inviolable purity and sanctity of manners, and was diametri- 
cally repugnant to the prevailing principles and maTims of those 
times. " It M wonderful beyond all example, that a few illiterate 
Galiheans issuing from an obscure comer of a distant Roman 
province, unlearned and unsupported, should, in no long time, 
overturn the two greatest establishments that ever were erected 
in the world, and triumph over all the power of every con- 
federated nation, that universally associated to oppose them. 
Such an astonishing and sudden revolution in the religious and 
moral state of the world, produced by such agents, could be ef- 
fected by nothing less thui a most signal interposition of God, 
endowing these his messengers with supernatural powers, and 
linblv supporting them in the cause in which they were en- 
gaged.'^ Indeed, if we contrast the various obstsdes, which 

a Dr. Harwood's Introdaction to the New TestamanL vol L p. 80. • 
• IWd.p.8B. 



actually opposed the progress of the Gospel, with the husun bhim 
which its preachers enjoyed, we must feel the juatioe of the rtosi 
that was made by an apostle : — " God hath chosen the i'oiili4 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God bads chm 
the weak things of the worid to confound the thin^vliidi v 
mighty." (1 Cor. i. 27.) For, no sooner was the Chrvtai 
church formed into a body, than it was assailed by three (U 
criptions of enemies, either all at once or in succeiBoa, m. I. 
The prejudices of authority and of human wisdom;-!. TW 
violence of persecution ; — and, 3. The artifices of poUq. 

I. The progress of Christianity was assailed sod impeiidh 
the PRSJunicKS o? authoritt avd of hcxax wisdom. Fas 
its very origin, the Gospel was ** a stumbling-block to tkJm, 
and to the Greeks foolishness." 

1. With regard to the Jews: — On the one biBdvek^ 
that people exclusively attached to the law of MdNmodioifii' 
cated with pride, on account of their being ieacended fruL 
Abraham ; their hypocritical teachers who af&dedto^nei%i 
of wisdom, piety, and holiness, usurping the higbes inbsa 
over the minds of the people, who were bttodlydeTiitaiioi^ 
prejudices which they cherished, respecting the dantion « ^ 
levitical worship, the nature of Uie Messiah's kingdom, udib' 
importance of their traditions. And, on the other hand. t«« 
twelve men, — from the lowest class of their nation, fonDerlj ia 
bued with the same prejudices, who accused them of makK 
void the Commandments of God by their treditions:-who deff'i 
offended their national pride by telling them that the Almi^h 
was not the God of the Jews only, but abo of the G«ntile«,iDii 
that the heathen would rise up as wimesses agsinfl thefli,ud 
would be admitted into covenant with God, while thej thtw 
selves would be excluded from it :— who announced to thmtbit 
the levitical worship was about to terminate, snd tint the ^• 
preme Being was no longer to be adored excluavely at Jenisikis. 
but that men might offer to him acceptable won^p at all ^ 
and in all places:— who substituted to the splendid cerencd 
enjoined by the Mosaic law ( which was a constant fooRC d 
credit and of emolument to a host of ministers who attest '^^ 
the alters) a simple and spiritual worship, which lenderal tx' 
functions useless, and in which every Christian was to be tJv 
priest, the altar, and the victim : — who undeceived them » 
pecting the nature of the Messiah's Kingdom, by appriaing tbe^i 
that it is not of this world, and that they most renounce lO tk' 
ardent hopes concerning it : — who censured with equal fate d 
boldness their pharisaic devotion, long prajeis, ostentatiom^i^ 
and all those exterior observances, in which they mdr ^^ 
essence of piety to consist *«— and, finally, who exdtoi "^ 
self-love, by preaching to them the stumbling-block of iIko^ 
Can any one believe that these were likely means to prociae^ 
preachen of the Gospel a hearing,— much less to ensue df^ 
success! 

2. With regard to the HsATnir Natioits, the pffHi" 
opposed by paganism were not less powerful than thoce ento- 
tained by the Jews. Pagan idolatry tr^ed its origin to tiiere^ 
motest antiquity. The most imposing pomp and mafni&aa 
entered into iU worship and ceremonies. Templef of the sJ(t 
splendid architecture,— statues of exquirite sculptQiCi-p^ 
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and victims superbly adorned, — attendant yoaths of both sexes, 
blooming \vith beauty, performing all the sacred rites with graee- 
fulnejss heightened by every ornament, — magistrates arrayed in 
the insignia of their ofiioe,*<-retigioU8 feasts, dances, and illumi- 
nations,— Hsoncerts of the sweetest voices and instruments, — per- 
fumes of the most delightful fragTance,-^very part of the heathen 
religion, in short, was contrived to allure and to captivate the 
senses and the heitrt. Amid all these attractive objects, we see, 
on the one hand, a multitude of priests enjoying the most exten- 
sive influence, supported by omens, auguries, and every kind of 
divination to which ignorance and anxiety for the future attri- 
bute so much power, while their penons were rendered sacred 
under that profound idolatry and superstition which had over- 
spread the earth. And, on the others we see twelve Jewish 
fishermen, declaring that those deities which had so long been 
revered were only dumb idols, and that they must turn to the 
one living and true God, the maker of heaven and earth ; and 
who had conceived no less a design than that of expelling so 
many deities, throwing down so many altars, putting an end to 
so many sacrifices, and, consequently, of annihilating the dignity 
of such a multitude of priests, and of drying up the sources of 
their riches and credit. And can any one believe that these were 
likely means of success 1 Further, — 

On the one hand, we see paganism intimately united with 
political governments, and sovereigns making use of its decisions 
in order to justify the enterprises even of tyrannical power. More 
particulariy at Rome, under the republic, religion was a political 
system admirably adapted to the genius of the people, and was 
not only protected but in many instances administered by the 
civil magistiate : it grew with the growth of the republic, and 
seemed to promise itself a duration equal to that of the eternal 
city. During the imperial government, we see the emperors 
causing altars to be erected to themselves, in their life-time, or 
expecting them after their death. 

On the other hand, we behold a religion, according to which 
ui apotheosis is an act of daring impiety ; which, inculcating 
«nly one Grod, allowed no rival deity to those who embraced it ; 
jmd which thenceforth necessarily caused itt fbllowera to be ac- 
counted both impious and rebels. Qui any rational person 
<^lieve that these were proper or likely means to cause such a 
eligion to be received ? 

Lastly, on the one hand, we see corruption, the fruit of igno- 
rance, and of error combined with the passions, spread over the 
earth, the moet shameful practices sanctioned by the precepts and 
ihe examples of the philosophera, vices ranked as virtues, in short, 
a state of universal depravity, both moral and religious, which the 
apostle Paul has by no means exaggerated in the sketch of it 
which he has drawn ; since it is fully justified by contemporary 
authors, both Jews and Heathens. On the other hand, again, 
behold the Gospel, inculcating a sublime morality which at that 
time was more difficult to be observed than ever ; referring every 
thing to the glory of God, and enjoining the renunciation of pas- 
sions equally cherished and coirupNted, together with a total chsjige 
of heart and mind, continual efforts after ly>liness, the duty of 
imitating even God himself, and the absolute necessity of taking 
up the cross of Christ, and submitting to the loss of all earthly 
good, as well as to the endurance of every eviL Think, how 
sinful propensities would rise at hearing this novel doctrine, 
how the corrupt heart of man would be offended at it, and how 
horrible that salutary hand must appear, which came to apply 
the probe, the knife, and the fire to so many gangrened parts : 
and then say, whether these were likely or probable means to 
obtain a reception for that doctrine ! Does not the success, which 
attended the labours of the first preachere of the Gospel, — a suc- 
cess not only without a cause, but also contrary to all human 
causes,— does not this success demonstrate the mighty protection 
of God, and the victorious force of truth ? 

n. The ViOLBKcx OF PxHBscuTioir was another most for- 
midable obstacle to the propagation of the Christian religion. 

In fact, from its first origin to the time of Constantine, Chris- 
tianity, with the exception of a few short intervals, was subjected 
to the most violent persecutions. At Jerusalem the apostles were 
imprisoned, scourged, or put to death in various ways. Wherever 
they directed their steps, they were pursued by the Jews, who 
either accused them before Jewish and Heathen tribunals, or 
stirred up the populsce against them. But these persecutions 
were, comparatively, only shght forerunnera of those which suc- 
ceeding ages witnessed; and ecclesiastical history (which lb 
corroborated by heathen writera as well as by heathen edicts and 
inscriptions that are atill extant) records ten grievous oifvsbal 



penecutions of the Christians under the pagan emperon, within 
the space of two hundred and fifty years. 

1. The first who led the way in these attacks upon the pro- 
fessors of the Christian faith, was the ferocious Nero ; who, in 
order that he might wreak upon them the odium which he had 
justly incurred for setting the city of Rome on fire, inflicted upon 
them the moet exquisite tortures, attended with every circum 
stance of the most refined cruelty. Some were crucified ; othere, 
impaled; some were tied up in the skins of wild beasts that they 
might be torn to pieces by dogs ; and others were wrapped in 
garments dipped in pitch and other combustibles, and burnt as 
torches in the gardens of Nero, and in other parts of the city, by 
night This persecution, though it raged most at Rome during 
the year 64, appeara to have continued, with little abatement, 
neariy three yeare (a. d. 64 — 67), and to have extended to every 
part of the empire. 

The short reigns of Ghdba, Otho, and Yitellius, and the mild 
and equitable administration of the emperors Vespasian and 
Titus, gave some rest to the Christians, until, 

2. Domitian, succeeding to the empire, began a new persecu- 
tion, which also continued almost three yean, a. n. 93 — 96. 
" For this persecution no motive is assigned, but the prodigious 
increase of converts to Christianity, and their refusal to pay 
divine honoura to the emperor. The extent and severity of this 
persecution may be conceived from Domitian's including among 
its victims even his chief ministera end his nearest kindred and 
relations." The death of this second Nero delivered the Chris- 
tians from this calamity ; and his successor, Nerva, permitted 
them to enjoy a season of tranquility, and rescinded the san- 
guinary edicts of his predecessor. 

3. The second century of the Christian era opened with tho 
persecution, which was commenced in the reign of Trajan, when 
so great a multitude of believere suffered martyrdom, that the 
emperor, astonished at the accounts which he received, prohibited 
them to be sought for ; though, if they were accused, he permit- 
ted them to be punished. This persecution continued under the 
reign of Hadrian, the adopted son and successor of Trajan. 

4. 5. The fourth and fifth persecutions prevailed under Anto- 
nius and Marcus Aurelius. The apology, addressed by Justin 
Martyr to the former emperor, induced him to stop all proceed- 
ings against the Christians in Europe ; but a very strong edict 
from Antonius could only quash the persecution in Asia. And 
under Marcus Aurelius, who credulously listened to the calum- 
nious charges of their enemies, the torture and the cross were 
in full force against the professore of the Christian faith. 

6 — 10. In Uie third century, several persecutions are recorded 
to have taken place. Severus, Maximin, Decius, and Valerian, 
successively attacked the Christians, and let loose all their im- 
perial vengeance against them. ** But the climax of persecution 
wo* carried to itt utmost height in the reign of Dioclesian," 
which indeed extended into the fourth century. In this persecu- 
tion, « the fury of the pagan world, instigated by Galerius and 
other inveterate enemies of Christianity, was poured forth with 
unparalleled violence, and with a determinate resolution (it 
should seem) to extirpate, if possible, the whole race of believers. 
The utmost pains were taken to compel Christians to deliver up 
to the magistrates all the copies of the Holy Scriptures, that th^ 
might be publicly burnt, and every vestige of their religion de- 
stroyed. But although this part of the imperial edict, together 
with that which respected the demolition of the Christian 
churches, was executed vrith extreme rigour; yet such were the 
firmness and fidelity of the Christians, and such their profound 
reverence for the sacred writings, that many of them suffered the 
severest tortures rather than comply with this decree.'' The 
human imagination, indeed, was almost exhausted in inventing 
a variety of tortures. Some were impaled alive ; othera had their 
limbs broken, and in that condition were left to expire. Some 
were roasted by slow fires, and some suspended by the feet with 
their heads downward ; and, a fire being made under them, were 
suffocated by the smoke. Some had melted lead poured down 
their throats, and the flesh of some was torn off widi shells; and 
othera had the splintera of reeds thrust beneath the nails of their 
fingera and toes. The few, who were not capitally punished, 
had their limbs and their features mutilated. No war, that had 
ever taken place, had caused the death of so great a multitude 
of persons as this tenth general persecution devoured. Almost 
the whole of the ^en known world was deluged with the blood 
of the martyn. If the Gospel be only the contrivance of man, 
tha conduct of •these its defendera is utterly inexplicable. 

III. But not only was the p r og n wi of Christianity impeded by 
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lie prejudieM of autliority and hunui wtfdom, ■• well ae by the 
violence of pexeeeation ; it alio encountand a liNinidable obetade 
in the AnTiricu or pouct. 

As Mon as those who had embraced the religion of Jesos 
Christ began to be known by the appellation of Christians, they 
were pourtrayed by their enemies in the blackest colours. Jews 
and h^mthmff alike united all their eSoita to ruin a religion which 
tended to annihilate every thing that appeared venerable to them, 
regardless of the evidences which demonstrated that religion to 
be firom God: and they represented the pr ofessor s of the Gospel 
as dangerous innovators, the dedared enemies of all that was 
aacred, disturbers of the public peace, profligate and immoral ; in 
short, ss perMns utterly destitute of religion, and impious aUio- 
ists. Thess, unquestionably, are most powerful means of preju- 
dicing nations against a doctrine ; and for a long time the church 
had to conflict with these calumnies. 

When the Christians began to indulge the hope of enjoying 
aome tranquillity, after Constantine was invested with the imp^ 
rial purple, and had declared themselves their prajtector, a new 
enennF arose, who employed the most insidious artifices against 
the Christian faith. The emperor Julian, who had apostatised 
irom the Go^mI, in his leal for the restoration of paganism, left 
no means nnattempted to undenmne the very foundations of the 
church. Though he refiained from open persecution, yet he 
connived at that of his officen, who persecuted the Christisns in 
places remote from the court He endeavoured to reform pagan- 
ism, and to bring it as near as might be to the admirable methods, 
by which he perceived Christianity had prevailed in the workL 
He diligently seised every opportunity of exposing Christians 
and their religion to ridicule ; and exluiusted all his powers of 
wit and sophistical ingenuity to exhibit them in a contemptible 
point of view. Sometimes, he endeavoured to surprise unwaiy 
Christians into a compliance with pagan superrtitions, that he 
might raise horror in their minds, or injure their reputation. At 
otims, he sought by all means to weaken the power and inflow 
ence of the Christians, by depriving them of all places of honour 
and authority, unless they would sacrifice to idols, and by incai- 
pacitating them from holding any civil oflloes, firom executing 
testaments, or transferring any irdieritance. Among other ez- 
pediento to which Julian's hatred of Christianity induced him to 
have recourse, was the endeavour to suppress and extinguish all 
human learning among the Christians, well knowing how nato^ 
rally ignorance opens a door to contempt, barbarism, and impiety. 
With this design, he prohibited them from teadhing philoaophy, 
and the liberal arts, and annulled ail the privileges which tfairf 
bad hitherto enjoyed. And, buitly, still further to gratify his 
rancour sgainst the Christians, he protected and fevoured the 
Jews, and resolved to rebuild their temple at Jerusalem : but this 
attempt served only to affoid a fiirther testimony to the truths of 
the Gospel predictions : for it ii related both by pagan as well 
as Christian historians, that balls of fira repeatedly israed from 
the foundations and destroyed many of the aitificen, and aoorehed 
the rest, who, after many attempts, wera compelled to desist from 
their purpose. These 'various aet% however, proved finiitleak The 
Christiaiis, though o p p re ssed, oontintied feithful to their religioo, 
and the death of Julian, after a sboit raign, left the church in 
aafety. 

From the praoeding view of the piograsrive ertiWiihmiwt of 
CMrtianity, it is evidiiit that it was not indebted fer its 



to the natun of ita doctrine^ or to the personal qualities of tboee 
who taught it, or to the dispositions and pnjodioca of those ^iss 
embraced it, or, lastly, to the influence of tbe govemment. Os 
the contrary, the striking contrasta between the natore of Chris. 
tianity and the state of the world wen such powerful obstacles :» 
it, that they excited against it both Jews and Gentiles. Prince^ 
priests, and philosophers, vied with one anolher, in making tbe 
greatest effiirts to extingnidi this religion. Means the moit in- 
sidious as well as the moot cruel appeared to be the mort oertna 
for the accomplishment of their designs, Peraecntkxisi, oppr> 
brium, unheard-of torments, the most exquisite jmni«hfncpt&. m 
well as politic artifices, wero employed for three soooeenvc oeo- 
turies, in order to pravent it fifom establishing itself and ye: i- 
did establish itself throughout every pert of the then knowc 
world. Unquestionably, tins great revolution ia not to be •^ 
counted for by means so contrary to the end. Where then at 
we to seek for other human meaiu 1 

Do we find them in the ekiquence of ita pieaebei* 1 Bm ibtr 
did not possen that human eloquence whidi surpriaee and n^ 
jogatee the mind ; and if they had that eloqueDoe, which tmnm 
persuasian with it, because it proceeds from a heart dccpl? pa»> 
trated and convinced, it is the leal of truth, and not of xmfMsisre. 

Shall we seek for them in credit and authority ? It weoU b 
utterly ridiculous and absurd to attribute any woidlj credit or 
authority to the apoetleeb 

Do we find them in fheir richesi They had none to oftr: 
besides, they who were desirous of embracing the Gospel voi 
required to be ready to abandon their posnssiona. Could eai^ 
pleasures promote their success 1 The persecntions to vikidi 
Chriitians were exposed cut them off from every hope of eDJcj« 
ingthem. 

Did the apostles possesi the meana of oonatiainins penooi ti 
embrsce their doctrines! The firet preachere of the Gospel wm 
totally destitute of coercive means, and the nature of their dao 
trine proA>Mfec{ them from having any reconne to them. Y^C 
theae means were employed agmiui them in their otaMSt fnee. 

n; notwithstanding aU these obstaclee, and this wvaknMof is 
reaources, there is nothing inexplicaUe in the estaWishBwi of 
Christianity, how comes it to pase^ snce it did spread ado ewiy 
part of the known worid, that all the philoeophen of obfoty 
had only a %maU number of dimplesl Thone phflBsn|ihn% 
with all their united knowledge^ ekiqueiwe, and eelaiirity, licier 
were able to e£bct any change in religion, or to pradwe ia| 
general moral refi»nnation in the worid; and yet the 
of Christianity think it an easy matter that twelve 
should have enlightened the world, and pemnded it Id 
ite felse gods, to renounce ita viees, and to IbOow a ■ 
expned upon the craas, and to dis Cbt him ! 

The eetabliahment of Christianity is a fiMSt sc» 
singular, so contrary to every thing which haa ever yet ben 
seen, so disproportionate to ite apparent cauaeB, that it was wt 
without reason remaiked by a fether of the chnrcii, thet if 
Christianity established iteelf withoot a minwle, it k ilsslf fie 
greatest of all mira^eai* 
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No. VI. 

A TABLE OP THE CHIEF PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE MESSLAH. 

CHAPTER L 

THB 1«RINCIPAL PROPHECDES RELATIVE TO THE MESSIAH, WITH THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENT, III THE VBET WORM 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

[Meferredto in paget 127. and 148. of thU twcvme.] 

SECTION L 



l>R0rBECU8 RELATIVE TO THE ADVENT, PERSON, SVFFERINOS, RS817RRBCTION, AND ASCENSION OF THE MESSIAH. 



§ 1. Thai a Memah tihould come, 

Pboprxct. — Gen. liL Ifi. He (the wed of the woman) 
slull bnuMe thy head and thou ahali ^mte hie heel. Compare 
Gen. xiii. 18. xiL 3. zxvL 4. xzvuL 4. and Paahm. Izzii 17.— > 
laa. zl. 5. The gloiy of the Lord ihall he reTealed, and all 
flesh thall see it together^— Hag. iL 7. The denre of otf nations 
ahall come. 

FuLriLXxxT. — CiaL It. 4. When the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman (4000 years after 
the first propheey was deUvered.)— Rom. zvi. 30. The God of 
peace shall brwM Satan under your feet shortly.— I John iii. 8. 
The Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the Devil (that old eerpenty Rot. xL 9.) See also Heb. ii. 
14^ — ^Luke IL 10. I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to atf people. 

$ 2. When he should come. 

pKoruBCTw— Cren. zlix. 10. The sceptre thall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgirer from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 
The Messiah was to come at a time of universal peace, and 
when there was a general expectation of him ; and while the 
second temple was standing, seventy weeks (of years, t. e. 490 
years) after the rebuilding of Jerusalem. See Hag. iL 6-*9. ; 
Dan. ix. 24, 25.; Mai. iiL 1. 

FcLFiuxirr.— When the Messiah came, the sceptre had 
departed from Judah ; for the Jews, though governed by their 
own rulen and magistrates, yet were subject to the paramount 
authority of the Roman emperors ; as was evinced by their being 
subject to the enrolment of Augustus, paying tribute to Oasar, 
and not having the power of Hfe and death. Compare Luke ii. 
1. 3 — 5.; Matt. xzii. 20, 21.; and the parallel passages; and 
John xviii. 31^— When Jesus Christ came into the worid, the 
Roman wan were terminated, the temple of Janus was shut, and 
peace reigned throughout the Roman empire ; and all nations, 
both Jews and Gentiles, were expecting die coming of some 
extraordinary person. See Matthew iu I— 10. ; Mark zv. 43. ; 
Luke ii. 25. 38. ; and John i. 19-— 45. for the expectation of the 
Jews. The two Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacitus, con- 
firm the fulfilment of the prediction, as to the expectation of the 
Gwntiles. 

i 3. That the Messiah should be God and nutn together, 

PaopHxcT^ — Psal. iL 7. Thou art my Son^ this day have I 
begotten thee. — Psal. ex. 1. The Loid said unto my Lord. — 
fsa. ix. 6. The mighty God, the everiaating Father^ — Bfic. v. 2. 
Whoee goings forth have been from of old, from everiasting. 

FvLriLKxiTT. — Heb. L 8. Unto the Son he suth. ''Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever." Compare Matt xxii. 42 — 
45.; 1 Cor. xv. 25.; Heb. L 18.^Matt I 28. They shall call 
liis name Emmanuel, that is, God with us.^John i. 1. 14. The 
fFord was with God, and the Word was God, The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us. -Rom, ix. 5. Of whom (the 
fathers) as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is God over 
all, blessed for ever. See also Col. iL 9. ; 1 John v. 20. 

$ 4. From whom he loas to be descended. 

Paomixcr. — From the fint woman, Gen. iiL 15. 

FxDia Mrahtm nd hia dwsimdittrs (Qwi. m 8. z«iiLl&}; 



viz. Isaac (Gen. zxvi. 4.) ; Jacob (Gen. zxviiL 14.) ; Judah 
(Gen. xlix. 10.); Jesse (Isa. xL 1.^ ; David (Psal. cxxxii. 11. 
Ixsxix. 4. 27.; ba. ix. 7.; Jer. xxid. 5. xxxiiL 15.) 

FuLFiLXiirr. — Gal. iv. 4. When the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman. 

Acts iiL 25. The covenant, which God made with our frid)eii» 
saying unto Jibraham, ** And in ihy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed." (See MattL 1.)— Heb. viL 14. It 
is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah. — Rom. xv. 12. 
Isaiah saith there shall be a root of Jirtte.— John viL 42. Hath 
not the Scripture said, that Christ oometh of the seed of David f 
See abo Acts iL 80. xiiL 23. ; Luke L 32. 

$ 5. Thai the Messiah should be horn of a virgin, 

PaoPHSCT. — ^Isa. vii. 14. Behold a Virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth a Son, — Jer. xxxL 22. The Lord hath created a new 
thing on the earth; a woman shall compass a man. (N. B. The 
antient Jews applied this prophecy to the Messiah, whence it 
follows, that the later interpretations to the contrary are only 
to avoid the truth -which we profess, viz. That Jems was bom 
of a Virgin, and therefore is Thb Christ or Messiah.— Bp. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art HI. p. 171. edit U\6, folio.) 

FvLriLXKiTT.— Matt L 24, 25. Joseph took his wife and 
knew her not, till she had brought fo^h her firet-bom son. 
Compare Luke L 26— 35.— Matt L 29, 23. All this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled, which wb« spdcen of the Lord by the 
pipidiet, saying, •* Behold a virgin shall be with child, and ahal 
bring forth a son." 

$ 6 Where the Messiah was to be bom, 

Proprbct. — ^Mic. V. t. Thou Bethlehem Ephretah, though 
thou be little among <he thoasands of Judah ; yet out of thee 
shall he come fiirtb unto me that is to be the nder in Israel 

FuiPixxiiTTd— Luke iL 4 — 6. All went to be taxed (or en- 
rolled), every ene into his own city. And Joseph also went up 
from Gaililee, with Mary his espoused wife, unto Bethlehem g 
and while ^ey were there she brought forth her first'bom son, 
Compaie also Luke iL 10, 11. 10. and Matt iL 1. 4.— 6. 8. ll.l 
John tiL 42. 

5 r. That a prophet^ in. the spirit . and power of JSUas^ or 

Elijah^ should he the Mkssial^s forerunner mid prepare ld% 

way, 

Prophrct^ — ^Malachi iiL 1. and iv. 5. ; Isa. xL 8. ; Luke L 17* 
Behold I will send my measengecr and he shaH prapara my way 
beiore me. 

FvLPixJixirT. — Matt iiL 1. In those days came John the Bap' 
tist preaching in the wildetness of Judea, saying. Repent ye, tna 
kingdom of heaven is at handv*-Matt zL 14»; Luke viL 27« 2A 
Thu is Elias which was for to come. 

$ 8. l^at the Meseiah was to he a Prophet, 

Prophxct^— Deut xviL 15. 18. 1 will raise them op a Prsphot 
from among their brethren, like unto thee. 

FuiPiiiXiRT.— John iv. 19. The woman saith unto him. Sir, 
I perceive that thou art a Prophet.^-4o!tai ix. 17. He is a Pre- 
phet^^MatX, xxi. 46. They took him for a Prophot^-ytsA vL 
15. It is a Prophet, or as one of the Prophets^-Luke viL 16. 
A great Prophet ia xiaea up among us^-John vL 14. Thia is 
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of a truth that Prophet, which should come into the world. — 
John vii. 40. Of a truth this is the Prophet. ^hxxke xxiv. 19. 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a Prophet, mighty in deed and 
word hefoie God and all the people.— Matt xxi. 11. This is 
Jesus the Prophet, of Nazareth of Galilee. 

€ 9. 77uU the Messiah should begin to publish the Gospel in 

GaUlee 

» 

Pbophect.— Isa. ix. 1, 2. In GaUlee of the nations, the peo- 
ple that walked in darkness have seen a great light 

FuLFiucEiTT.. — Matt. iv. 12. 17. Now when Jesus heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee, From 
that time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

$ 10. That the Messiah shall confirm his doctrine by great 

miraelea, 

PaoPBxcT. — ^Isa. xzxv. 5 6. Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped: 
then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing. — Isa. xliiL 7. To open the blind eyes, — Isa. xxxii. 3. 
The eyes of them that see shaH not be dim ; and the ears of them 
that hear, shall hearken. — Isa. xxix. 18. The deaf shall hear 
the words of the book ; and the eyea of the bUnd shall see out 
of obscurity and darkness. 

FuLTiLXETTT. — Matt xi. 4, 5. Jesus... said, ^ Go, and show 
John those things which ye do hear and see : the blind receive 
their tight, and the lame valk: the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raited up. — ^Luke viiL 21. In the 
same hour, he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits; and unto many that were bUnd, he gave sight, — 
Matt iv. 23, 24. Jesus went about all Galilee. . .healing all manner 
of sickness, and all manner of disease among the people^. 
They brought unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those which had 
the palsy, and he healed them. — Matt xv. 30, 31. And great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were 
lame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others ; and cast them 
down at Jesus's feet, and he healed them. Insomuch that the 
multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to tpeak, the 
maimed to be vfhole and the lame to toaUc, and the blind to 
see. — Acts ii. 2t. Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by mirxiclee and wonders and signs; which God did 
by him in the midst vf you, as ye know. 

As it would swell tUs article of the Appendix to an undue 
length, were we to state ai length all the miracles of Jesus Christ 
related by the evangelists, ^q annex (in further proof of the 
fulfilment of the prophecies concerning them) the following 
catalogue of them, from the Re^ Mr. Archdeacon Nares's Ve- 
racity of the Evangelists Demonstrb^«d, pp. 283 — 286. : — 

1. Water turned into Wine Johnii. 

2. Nobleman's Son of Capernaum healed ........ John iv. 

3. Passing unseen through the Multitude Lukeiv. 

4. Miraculous Draught of Fishes Luke v. 

5. Demoniac cured • ^}^Y^?* 

j Luke IV. 

\Matt.viii. 

6. Peter's Wife's Mother cured < Mark L 

f Lo^e iv. 
CMatuyiii. 

7. ilUCidite healed ^Markk 

( Luke iv. 

a Also throughout GoOse j Maitl^' 

\MattviU. 

9. A Leper healed ^Marki. 

C Luke V. 
\ Matt ix. 

10. The Paralytic let down in bed <MarkiL 

^ Luke V. 

11. Thm impotent Man, at Bethesda John v. 

CMatt xii. 

12. The withered Hand, on the Sabbath ^ Markiii. 

j Luke vi. 
la Mmykeidsd jMSkiiL' 

14. Jl£my, and some by mere touch Lukevi. 

15. Centurion's Servant 5J*»?- V^ 

. - c Luke vu. 

16. The Widow's Son raised, at Nain Lnkevii. 

17. Various Mhradss appealed to ISSki*^- 

18. MmyheaUd Mattix.r 



19. A Demoniac, 



20. The Tempest stilled. 



21. The 



of Devils cast out*, 



22. The Woman who touched his Gannent 



2a The Daughter of Jairus 



24. Two blind Men... 
25 A dumb Demontao. 



26. Power given to the Apostles to heal. 



27. MnySidt healed. 



2&FivethotMDdftd. 



29. He walks on the Sea.. 



30. Ship immediately at ito Destinatkn. 

31. As many as tondied healed 



32. Daughter of SjrrophoBiuoian Woman. 

Sa Deaf and dumb Man 

34. MuUUudssksatoi 

35. Four Thousand fed 

36. A blind Man cured 



37. The great Miracle of the Transfiguration 



38. A deaf and dumb Demoniac. 



39. A fish brinss the tribute Money 

40. The Man blind from his Birth 

41. The infirm Woman restored , 

42. The Dropsy healed on the Sabbath. 

4a Ten Lepers deansed 

44. lazarus raised from the Dead.... 



45. Blind Baitimeus cured ^, 



46. Many blind and lame 

47. The barren Fig-tree destroyed. 



48. Tlie Ear oTMalchos restored. 



49. Miraculous Draught of Fidies, after his Resur- 
rection 



Man ix, 
Mark iu 
Lake x:. 
Malt, vui- 
Mark iv. 
Luke Viu. 
MatLrui 
Markv 
Luke VB 
MalLii 
Markv 
Luke v<ii 
>iatt.ii. 
Markr. 
Lake via 
MalL ix. 
Mau.it. 
Matt. I. 
Mark v:. 
Lake ir 
Mao. XIV 
Luke IX 
fMatLxiT 
I Mark n. 
1 Lokeiz 
\^JohaTi 
C Maa X2t 
^Markn. 
^ John xi. 
John VI. 
Maax.T 
Mark \i. 
Matt.x\. 
Markrj!. 
>!arkrii. 
Matt. XT. 
Matt XT. 
Maik vo. 
Mark \.i 
MalL xv^ 
Mark ix 
Luke IX. 
MatL xvii. 
Mukix. 
Lake a. 
Mtu. xrj. 
Johntx. 
Lake xr.w 
Ixkecr. 
Lake vrj. 

C MatL XX. 
^Markx 

Q Luke xra 
MatLxi^ 
Matt xx:. 
Markx 

f MatLxm. 

\ Mark x:f. 

J Luke xia. 

^ John xvLii. 

John XXI. 






^ 



$ 11* £i what manner the Messiah was to nuUte his psMk 

entry into Jerusalem, 

Prophkct. — ^Zech. ix. 9. Rgoice greatly, O dangfafer of Jccvr 
salem, behold, thy King cometh unto thee; he is just, and 
having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an aas, eTen upon a 
colt the foal of an ass. 

FuLFiLxxHT. — Matt xxL 7 — 10. The disciples — brought the 
ass and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and set him (Je> 
sus) thereon (that is, ifpon the clothes). And great multitades 
spread their garments, &c. &c — ^Matt. xxL 4, 5. jiU this t=st 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the ptofhsi, 
■^ying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, ^* Behold, thj king am^ 
eth," &c, &c 

§ 12. That the Messiah should be poor and despised^ and ^ 
betrayed by one of his own disdptesfar thirty pieces ofsHerr 
(at that time the ordina^ price of the vilest slave) ; with 
which the patterns field should be purchased. 

PitopBBCT^-^sa. liii 3. There is no beauty that we shoaU 
desire him. He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sor* 
rows, and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our &oes 
from him: he was despised, and we esteemed him not — 
Ps. xli. 9. and Ps. Iv. 12 — 14. Tea, mine own frmUiar fiiend in 

> 8t Matthew sajs two denxmlsc^ the others meatfon only one. Pttv 
bablv one was more remarkaUa than tbe other. 

« St Matthew savs two bIkidmaB. Of wttcn, doohllss% BaitimaaB wa 
the most remarkaUe. 
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vrhom I trosled, who did eat of mj bread, hath lift up his heal 
against me^ — ^Zeeh. xi. 12. So they weighed for my price lAtWy 
piece* 0/ tilver, — ^Zech. xL 13. And the Loid said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter: a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them ! And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them 
to the potter in the house of the Lord. 

FcTLFiuisxT. — ^Lukeix. 68. The Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head. — 2 Cor. viii. 0. For your sakes he became poor.— > 
John xi. 35. J sacs Wspt. — Luke xxii. 3, 4. Then Satan 
entered into Judas, being one of the twelve, and he went his 
"▼ay and communed with the chief priests how be might betray 
him unto them. — Matt. xxvi. 14, And Judas went unto the 
chief priests, and said unto them. What will ye give me, and I 
will deliver him unto you ) and they covenanted with him for 
thirty piecet •/ st/ver. — Matt, xxvii. 3—8. Then Judas, who 
had betrayed him, brought again the thirty pieces of silver, say- 
ing, I have tinned in tibat I have betmyed innocent blood ; and 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, 
and went and hanged himself. And the chief priests took the 
silver, and they said, It is not lawful to put it into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood, and they took counsel, and 
bought with them the potter** field, to buiy strangers in. 

$ 13. That the Meeaiah ehouid suffer pain and death for the 

etna of the World. 

PaopBsoT. — ^Psal. xxii. 16, 17. For dogs (that is the Heath' 
ena, whom the Jews called dogs,) have compassed me ; the as- 
sembly of the wicked have inclosed me ; they pierced my hands and 
my feet. I may tell all my bones; they look and stare upon me.-^ 
Jsa. 1. 6. I gave my back to the enUtert, and my cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair. I hid not my &ce firom thame 
and spitting. — Isa. liii. 5. 6. He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions : he vras bruised for our iniquities ; by his stripes we 
are healed. He was cut off out of the land of the living, for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken.*-Isa. liii. 12. And 
he bare the sin of many, 

FuLFiixsxT — John xix. 1, 2. Then Pilate took Jesus, and 
*ceurg-ed him. And the soSdiers platted a crown of thorns,-* 
and they emote him with the palms of their hands. — ^Matt. xxvii. 
30.; Mark xv. 19. And they did s^7 upon him, — and emote 
him on the head. — Mark xv. 25. And they crucified him. — 
1 Pet. ii. 23, 24. Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered, he threatened not. Who bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree (the cross). 

§ 14. l^hat the Meetiah ehould be cruelly mocked and derided, 

PnopBXCT . — Psal. xxii. 12, 13. 7, 8. Msny balls have com- 
passed me ; strong buUs of Bashan — (that is, the wicked and 
furious Jews, who like the beasts &ttened on the fertile plains 
of Bashan ** waxed fat and kicked ;— became proud and rebel- 
lious) — have beset me round. They gaped upon me with their 
mouths as a ravening and roaring Uon. All they that see me, 
laugh me to scorn ; they dioot oat the lip, saying, ffe trueted in 
God that he vould deliver him s let him deliver him, seeing he 
delighted in him. 

Fdlfilxiht. — ^Matt. xxvii. 39. 41, 42.; Mark xv. 31, 32. ; 
Luke xxiii. 36, 36. And they that passed by, reviled him, wag- 
ging their heads. Likewise also the chief priests, and the rulers 
also with them, derided, and mocking, said among themselves, 
with the scribes and elders, " He saved others, himself he cannot 
save ; if he be the Christ, the chosen of God, let him now come 
down from the cross, and save himself, that we may see, and we 
will believe him. ffe trueied in God, let him deliver him now 
if he will have him." And the soldiers also mocked him, — 
^jiog, '* If thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself." 

§ 15. T^hat vinegar and gaU ehould he offered to the Meetiah 
upon the eroee : and that hie garmenie ehould be dtvided^ and 
lot* ea$t for hie vesture, 

pROPBxcT.-^PsaL Ixix. 21. They gave me also gaU for my 
meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drinkd — ^Psal. 
xxii. 18. They part my garments among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture. 

FuLPiLMXiTTd — John xix. 29.; Matt. xxviL 48.; Maii^xv. 36. 
And they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, 
and put it to his month. — John xix. 23, 24. And the soldiers 
when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and made four 
parts, to every aoldier a part; and also his coat; now Uie coat 
was witnout seam. Thev said therelbre, '<Let us not rend at, 
bm east Iota whose it afadl be." 



$ 16. 7M noi a hone of (he Messiah should be broken, bu, 

that his side should be pierced, 

PnopncTw— PtoL xxxiv. 20. He keepeth all his bones ; 11* 
one of them is 6roJbtfn^-Zech. xiL 10. And they «h^^ | |oo| 
upon me whom they have pierced, 

FuLFiLXSHT^-^ohn xix. 32 — 34. Then came the soldien 
and brake the legs of the first and of the other which was cruel* 
fied with him : but when they came to Jesus, and saw that ha 
was dead already, they brake hot hit lege. But one of the 
soldiers, with a spear, pierced Ids side, and forthwith then fv mft 
out blood and water. 

§ 17. 7%at the Messiah should die with malefaetors, but bg 

buried honourably, 

Pbophxct.— Isa. liiL 9. And he made his grave with tfaa 
wicked, and with the rich in his death. 

FuLFiuriHT.— Matt xxrii 38. 67—60. Then were there 
two thieves crucified with him. There came a rich man of 
Arimathea, named Joseph, and begged the body of Jesus; and 
he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth and laid it in his own new 
tomb. 

§18. Tlua the Messiah should rise from th€ dead, and ascend 

into heaven, 

Pbophect.— Psal. xvi 9, 10. My flesh also shall rest in hope, 
for thou wilt not leave my soul in hell (the separate stote of 
departed spiriU^, neither wilt thou sufier thy holy one to see cor- 
ruption.---Isa. liii 10. When thou shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for Bin,— ha shall prolong his days.— Psal. IxviiL 18. Thou 
hast ascended up on high ; thou hast led captivity captive ; thoa 
hast received gifts for men, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them. 

FcuriLxsFT.— Acts iL 31. (David) spake before the resur- 
rection of Christ, that his soul was not left in heU (Hades, or the 
separate state) ; neither did his flesh see corruption. See also 
Acts xiiL 36w— Matt xxviii. 5, 6. The angels said unto the 
women, ** He is not here, for he is rieen, as he said." See Luke 
xxiv. 5, 6.— 1 Cor. xv. 4. He rose again the third day, accoid- 
uig to the Scriptures.— Acta L 3. He showed himself alive, 
after his passion, by many infidlible proofii^— Mark xvL 19.; 
Luke xxiv. 51.; Acts i. 9. So, then, after the Lord had spoken 
to them, while he was blessing them, and while they beheld, he 
was parted firom them, and carried up into heaven, and sat at 
the right hand of God. Compare also 1 Pet ilL 22.; 1 Tintiii. 
16.; Heb. vl20. 

$ 19. That the Messiah should send the Holy Spirit, the 

Comforter, 

PmopaxGT. — JoeL ii. 28. I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughten ahall prophet^. 

FuLPiLxxvT.^^ee all these promises and predictions fiilfilM 
in Acts ii. 1 — 4.; iv. 31.; viii. 17.; x.44.; xi. 16. 



SECTION n. 

PRBDICnONS IIBL4TITE TO THK OWWICMB OT THE MI88UH* 

$ 1. lyiat the Messiah was to be a Prophit and Legislator 
LIKE uirro M06E8, but superior to him, who should change 
the law of Moses into a new and more perfect law, oommmi 
both to Jews and Gentiles, and which should last for ever, 

PxopmcT.— Dent xviiL 18, 19. I will rise them up a 
Prophet from among their brethren like unto thee, and will pat 
my words into his mouth. . . . And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him. See also Dent xviiL 15. ; 
Acts iii. 22. and vii. 37. 

^ FuLPiixsKT. — ^That the Measiah was to be a Prophet, gene- 
rally, see ^ 8. p. 451. supra / and how closely Jesus Christ re- 
sembled Moses, to whom he was also infinitely superior in many 
respects, will appear from the following particulan : — 

(i.) As to the dignity ^ his person* — Heb. iii. 5, 6. Moses verily 
was fiiithflil in ul his house, as a servsal, for a testimony of those 
(hings which were to be spoken aftek'; but Christ ss a Sam over hia 
own house, whose house are we. Other prophets hsd revelationa in 
dreams and visions, but Moses talked with God face to fiioe. ChiWl 
spake that which he had seen with the Father. 

(ii.) As to his l^idative cfioe. — ^Moses was a Legidalar^ and Am 
iudiator of a covenant between God and Man. Chrim was the 
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Mediator otB, better coveuant than that which was eetabUahed by 
the aacrifice of bulls and goats. The one was mortal ; the other 
divine. Other prophets were only interpreters and enforcers of the 
law, and, in this respect, were greatly interior to Moses. This is, of 
itself, a sufficient proof, that a succession of prophets could not be 
aeUly alluded to. The person who was to be raised up, could not be 
like Moaes, in a strict sense, unless he were a legislator— he must 
give a law to mankind, and, conjequently, a more excellent law ; 
for if the fint had been perfect, as the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews argues, there could have been no room for a second. Christ 
was this legislator, who gave a law more perfect in its nature, more 
extensive in its application, and more glorious in its promises and 
lewaids. — ^Heb. vii. 18, 19^ There is a disannulling of ih^ command- 
ment going before, ibr the weakness and unprofitableness thereof; for 
the law made nothing perfect, but the bringinff in of a better hope (i. e. 
of a new law) did, by the which we draw nigh to God 

The Lnw of Moses belonged to one nation only ; but the Gospel, 
which is the Law of Chritt, is designed /or aU ruUions. The Messiah 
was to enact a new Law ; Isa. ii. 3. Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. This new law or 
covenant was to be common to aUnationB ; see Isa. ii. 2, 3. and li. 4, 5. ; 
and was to endure for ever; see Isa. lix. 21. ; Jer. xxxi. 34.; £zek. 
»xvi. 87. xxxvii. 26.; Isa. Iv. 3. Ixi. 8.; Jer. xxxii. 40.; Ezek. xxxiv. 
25. ; Dan. vii. 13, 14. ; Isa. xUi. 6. Ixii. 2. ; compared with Matt, xxvni. 
19, 20. Moses instituted the pasaover, when a lamb was sacrificed, 
none of whose bones were to be broken, and whose blood protected 
the people from destruction— Christ was himself that paschal himb. 
Moses had a very wicked and perverse generation committed to his 
care ; and to enable him to rule them, miraculous powers were given 
to him, and he used his utmost endeavours to make the people obe- 
dient to God, and to save them from ruin ; but in vain : in the space 
of forty years they all fell in the wilderness except two.— Christ also 
was given to a generation not less wicked and perverse ; his instruc- 
tions and his miracles were lost upon them ; and in about the same 
apace of time, ai)er they had injected him, they were destroyed. 

(iii.) As to his prophetic office and character.—Moaea foretold the 
calamities Uiat woula befal his nation for their disobedienee.— Christ 
predicted the same events, fixed the precise time, and enlarged upon 
the pravioua and subsequent circumstances. 

Moses chose and appointed seventy elders to preside over the peo- 

. pie— Christ choae the same number of disciples. Moses sent twelve 

men to spy out the land which was to be conquered — Christ eent his 

twelve apostles into the world, to subdue it by a more glorious and 

miraculous conquest 

(iv.) As to (he benefits eanferred.—Wmes delivered the Israelites 
from their cruel bondage in Egjrpt; he contended with the magicians, 
and had the advantage over mem so manifestly, that they could no 
longer withstand him, but were constrained to acknowledge the divine 
power by which he was assisted. Moees conducted the Israelites 
through the desert, assuring them that, if they would he obedient, 
they should enter into the happy land of promise, which the wiser 
Jews usually underatuod to be a type of tne eternal and celestial 
kingdom, to which the Messiah was to open an entrance. And Moses 
interceded with the Almighty for that rebellious people, and stopped 
the wrath of God, by lilting up the bnxen serpent in the wilderness. 
The people could not enter into the land of jvomise till Moses was 
dead — by die death of Christ ** the kingdom of heaven was opened 
to believers." — But Jesus has delivered us from the fiir wone tyranny 
of Satan and sin, and He eaves all who truly believe in him and un- 
feifpedly repent, from the guilt, the power, and the punishment of 
ikeiT sins. (BOatt i. 21.) — Jesus Christ cast out evil s{>irits, and received 
their acknowledgments both of the dignity of his nature and the 
importance of his mission. He was lined up on the cross, and was 
the atonement for the whole world. . He has also brought life and 
immortali^ to light; and opened the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers. As our forerunner, he hath entered into heaven, that where 
he is, there his followers may be also (Heb. vi. 20. ix. 24. ; John xiv. 
S^ 3.) : and as an Advocate he ever liveth to make intercession for all 
that come unto God by him. (1 John ii. 1. ; Heb. vii. 25.) 

Moses wrought a great variety of miracles, and in this particular 
the parallel is remarkable ; since beside Christ there arose not a pro- 
jhxi in Israel like unto Moses^ toAem the Lord knew face toface^ in aU 
Uke signs and the voonders which the Lord sent him to do. (Deut xzxiv.) 
Moses was not only a lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of miracles, 
but a king and a priest He is culed king (Deut xxxiii. 5.), and he 
had, indeed, though not the pomp, and the crown, and the sceptre, yet 
the autjiority of a king, and was the supreme magistrate ; and the 
office of priest he oflen exercised. In all these ofiioes the resemblance 
between Moses and Christ was strikin|i; and exact. 

Moses fed the people miraculously in the wildemesa — Christ with 
bread and with doctrine; and the manna which descended from 
heaven, and the loaves which Christ multiplied, were proper images 
of the spiritual food which the Saviour of the world bestowed upon 
his disciples. 

Moaes expressly declares, «That it shall come to pass, that whoso- 
ever will not hearken unto my words which the prophet shall speak 
in my name, I will reouire it of him.*' The Jews rejected Chrbt and 
God rejected them. In the whole course of the history of the Jews 
there is no instance recorded, where, in the case of disobedience to 
the warnings or advice of any prophet, such terrible calamities en 
sned. as those which followed the rejection of the Messiah). The 
overthrow of the Jewish empire, the destruction of so many Jews at 
the siege of Jerusalem, the dispersion of the surviving people, and 
the history of the Jews down to the present day— calamities beyood 
■MMore and beyond example— fuUQlod the prophecy of Moses. 



(V.) As to the drctanetances of Ins dciJA.— Moses died in one * ti 
for the iniquities of his people : it was their rebeliiori. wliitU >» «- 
occasion of it, which drew down the displeasure of God up«oa ls 
and upon him : "The Lord," said Moses to them, •* wa» axjpr^' * 
me for vour sakes, saying, Thou shall not go in thither, but ^^^'^ «' 
die." (Deut i. 37.) Moses, therefore, went up, in the ei^t of ilie ^ 
pie, to the top of Mount Nebo. and there he died, when h** wt-j 
perfect vigour, •* when his eye was not dim, nor hie ruzmrml iu 
abated."-^hri8t suffered for the sins of men, and waa lea up, mj 
presence of the people, to Calvary, where he died m the v*?^"^*'^^ 
age, and when he was in his full natural strengih. Neither As- 1 
nor Christ, as far as we may collect from sacred history, were ei 
sick, or felt any bodily decay or m6rmity which would ha-ve render 
them unfit for the toils they underwent Their suferixig* weft- < 

another kind. <■.•.. i- 

As Moses, a litUe before his death, promised the people ttat Gti 
would raise them up a Prophet like unto him— eo Chriat, takic? .'-^i 
of his afflicted disciples, told them, I wiU not leave yon comjoruff^ i 
wHl pray the Father, and he shall give you ancther Comforur, - * j 
xiv. 18.16.) 

"Is this similitude and correspondence, in so many parti- . 
lare, the effect of mere chance!" says Dr. Jortln, to i^1m>ie -i 
are principally indebted for the preceding circumstances oi r^ 
semblance between SesuB Christ and the Great Propt« z.: 
Legislator of the Jews: — "Let us search all the record* of »!. 
versal history, and see if we can find a man who Tvas so li-.£ ; 
Moses as Christ was. If we cannot find such a one, th«2. - 
have found him of whom Moses in the law and the propbeu -> 
write, to be Jesus of Nazareth, the Soir of God."> 

$ 2. 7%e MesHah was to be a Teacher^ who was to instrttd ^ 

enUgkten men, 

(i.) Messiah waa to be a Teacher, 

Pbopusct. — ^Isa« ixi. 1. The Lord hath anointed me to/^rc^i 
good tidings unto the meek. — Isa. liv. 13. All thy peopfe- su. 
be taught of the Lord. — Psal. Izxviii 2. I will open my el.. 
in a parable. 

FctriLMKifT. — Mark i. 14. Jesus came . - - . preackn^t^ 
kingdom of God.— -Luke viii. 1. He went throughout eTe7sn 
and village, preachings and ahowing the glad tidings did 
kingdom of God« — Mark vi 6. He went round about C tf 
villages teaching, — ^Luke iv. 16. 44. He taught in thsFi»> 
gogues; and he preached in the synagogues of Gali!et St 
also Matt iv. 23. ix. 36.; Mark L 38, 39.— Matt. xi. The i^- 
have the Gospel preached unto them. — ^Matt. xiii. 34. AE 'ca 
things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables, and wk^--; 
a parable spake he not unto them, that it might be fulfilled vbiri 
was spoken by the prophet, sajing, I will open my mosch in 
parables. — Mark. iv. 33. With many such paradise spake k 
the word unto them. The following list of parahlea msj srm 
to illustrate the prophetic character of the Messiah as a ttAcL : 
it is borrowed from Mr. Archdeacon Naro's Yeradf^ of ^ 
Evangelists demonstrated, pp. 287 — ^289. : — 

1. Of the Blind leading the Blind Lokeri 

2. Of the House built on a Rock JlSkeii' 

a Of the two Debtors Lake vu 

4. Of the relapsing Demoniac JiSSd! 

5. Of the rich Man and his vain Hopes Luke ni. 

6. Of the Lord returning from a Wedding Luke il 

7. Of the barren Fig-tree. Lokeiiii 

C Mau. xui 

a Of the Sower <Maiksr 

( Loke v:.t 

9. Of the Tares ..*•- Mattiiii. 

10. Of the Seed sown Mtrkir. 

n. Of the Mustaid Seed ^Mlrkhf 

12. Of the Leaven Ms^Lxid 

la Of the hid Treasure Ibid. 

14. Of the Merchant seekuig Pearls Ibid. 

15. Of the Net cast into the Sea Ibid. 

16. Of thegood Househokier MsiLni 

' Matt IX. 

17. Of the newCloth and old Garment -^ Msrk ii 

Lake r. 
Man. ix. 

la Of the new Wine and old Bottles <( Mark ii. 

LoM V. 
la Of the Plant not planted by God 'Mattxv 

20. Of the lost Sheep \lSksV^ 

2L Of tne unmerciful Servant Mattinii 

< Jortio's Remarks od Ecclesiastical History, vol I. pp. 13S~ISa scoaai 
ediiion. See slso Bn. Newton's Dissertations on the rrophwIe% vol L pp^ 
90^101. Londoi^ 1793, ninth edIUoD. 
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22. Of the Shepherd end the Sheep 

S3, or the good Samaritan 

tii. or the Gutsftt choosing the highest Seat .. . 
iio. Of the great Supper 

26. Of the building of a Tower 

27. Of the King preparing for War 

28. Of the Salt 

29. Of the Piece of Silver loat 

30. Of the Prodigal Son 

81. Of the unjust Steward 

32. Of the rich Man ancf Lazarus 

33b Of the Master conunanding his Servant. . . 

34. Of the unjust Judge and Widow 

35. Of the Pharisee and Publican 

33. Of the Labourers hired at diflerent Houia. 
37. Of the Ten Pounds and Ten Servants.. .. 
^. Of the professing and repenting Son.... 



S9. Of the vncked Husbandman , 



40. Of She Guests bidden and the Wedding Garment. 

41. Of the Fiff-tree putting forth Leaves 



42. Of the Thief in the Night 

43 ^ the Man taking a long Journey. . . 
44. Of the faithful and unfaithful Servant 

43. Of the Ten Virgins 

46. Of the Talents 



John z. 

I^ike z. 

Luke ziv. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Lukezv. 

Ibid. 

LukezvL 

Ibid. 

Luke zvii. 

Luke xviii. 

Ibid. 

Matt xz. 

Luke zix. 

Matt zxi. 
C Matt XXL 
< Mark xii. 
( Luke XX. 

Matt xxii. 

Matt xxiv. 

Mark xiii. 

Luke zxi. 

Matt xxiv. 

Mark xiii. 

Matt xxiv. 

Matt ZXY. 

Ibid. 



PerhapB alio the following may he added t — 

47. Children in the Market Place < ^gi^e yii. 

C Matt xii. 

48. The strong Man keeping his House < Mark iii. 

C Luke xi. 

(ii.) Mtaaiah was to trutruct and enUghien men, 

PnopRtcT.«-l8aiah iz. 2. The people that walked in dark- 
iHsss had seen a gpreat lij^ht ; they that dwell in the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 

FiTLFiLMESTd— John ziL 46. I am come a light into tha 
world, that whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness. (See abo John viii. 12. iz. 5.) — Luke ii. 32. A 
liqht to lighten the Gentiles. — Acts zxvi. 18. To open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darknera to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. — Eph. v. 8. Ye were sometimes 
darkness, but now ye are light in the Lord ; walk as children of 
light — ^Acts iii. 36. God having raised up his son Jesus, sent 
him to blL*3s you, in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities. 

§ 3. He was to be the Messiah^ Christy or Anointed of God, 

Propbsct. — Isaiah Izi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord God is 
tipon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek. — ^Dan. xi. 24. 25. To anoint the most 
holy, — ^the Meiriah the Prince. — Psal. cxxxii. 17. I have or- 
dained a lamp for mine Anointed, See also Psal. Izzziz. 20. 
51. — Psal. ii. 2. The rulers take counsel together against the 
Lord and against his Anointed or J^ettiah, 

FuLFiLXENT.— John iv. 25. 42. I know that the Mlfieiah 
cometh, which is called the Christ. This is indeed the Chriat.'--' 
vL 69. We believe and are sure that &ou art the Christ, the 
8on of the living God. See also John xi 27. ; Matt xvi. 16.-* 
Matt zxvi. 63, 64. The high priest said, ** I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ the 
Son of God ;" Jesus saith unto him, " Thou hast said.'' See 
also Mark ziv. 61. — Acts xviii. 28. He mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was the Chritt, See also Acts iz. 22. and xvil. 3. — AcU ii. 36. 
Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and Chriat^^ 
Philli. 11. That every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
ii Lord. 

$ 4. 7%e Mesaiali was to be a Priest, 

Prophzct. — ^Psal. ex. 4. Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedek (cited in Heb. v. 6. vii. 21.]. — ^Zach. vi. 13. 
He shall be a priest upon his throne. 

FuLriLMKiTT. — ^Heb. iv. 14, We have a great high priest 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of GoA, (See 
also viii. l.)^Heb. iii. 1. z. 21. Consider the apostle and high 
f*rieit of our profession, Ghjbt Jesus.— Heb. it 17. That he 
might be a merciful and ftithfiil high priest in things pertaining 
lo God, to moke nconcUiation for the soa of the pe^le.^ 

Voi,L 3 



Heb. vix. 24. This man because he oontinneth forevAr hath ao 
unchangeable priesthood, 

$ 5. Tlie Messiah was, by the offering of himself as a saerifiet 
for sin, to make an end of sin, to make rectmciliaiion fat 
iniquity^ to make men holy, and to destroy the power of th6 
devil, 

Pbopbect.— Isa. liii. 6. 10, 11, 12. The Lord hath laid on htm 
the iniquity of us all. Thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin. He shall bear their iniquities. He bare the sin of many.— 
Dan. iz. 24. To finish the tranBgression, to make an end ofsins^ 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in an 
everlasting righteousness. — Gen. iii. 15. It (the seed of woman, 
the promised Messiah) shall bnuse thy (Satan's) head. 

FuLFiLMKNT. — ^Eph. V. 2. Christ hath given himself /or im, 
an offering, and a sacrifice to God. (See also 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Rom. viii. 3.) — 1 John ii. 2. He is the propitiation for our sins. 
— Heb. iz. 14. Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offerea 
AifTtre//* without spot, to God. — 1 Pet i. 19. jRedeemed^-vfith 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish.-— 
1 Pet iii. 18. Christ hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust — Heb. z. 12. This man, after he had offered one «a- 
aifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God. — 
Heb. iz. 12. Neither by 4he blood of goats and calves, but by 
his own blood he entered in once into the holy place. — Heb. vii. 27 
Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice 
first for his own sins, and then for the people's ; for this he did 
once when he oflered up himselC Heb. iz. 25, 26. Nor yet that 
he should offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into 
the holy place every year with the blood of others. But now, 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself. — John i. 29. The lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world. — Acts v. 3 1 . To give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of iins. — 1 Cor. xv. 3. 
Christ died ybr our fin« according to theSriptures. — 1 John i. 7. 
The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth u» from all sin. — 
Rom. V. 10. We were reconciled to -God by the death of his 
Son. — 2 Cor. v. 18. Who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ — Col. i. 20. By him (Christ) to reconcile all things imto 
himself. — Heb. v. 8, 9. He became the author of salvation unto 
all them that obey him. — 2 Cor. v. 15. He died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but onto 
him which died for them. (See also Rom. vi. 10 — 12. 1 Thess. 
V. 10.) — 1 Pet ii. 24. Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that ve, being dead to sin, should live unto 
righteousness. — ^Tit ii. 14. Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good vorks. — I Cor. vi. 20. Ye aro 
bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit -which are God^s. — 1 Pet iv. 1, 2. As Christ has 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same 
mind ; for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin, 
that be no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh, to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God. 

§ 6. The Messiah was to be a Saviour, 

PaopHECT*— Isa. Ux. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and to them that turn from transgression in Jacob.^xLi. 11. Say 
ye to the daughter of Zion '^ Behold thy salvation cometh." 

FotPiLXXNT.-^l John iv. 14. The Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world. — Luke ii. 11. Unto you is bom a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. (See also Matt i. 21. 
Acts xiii. 23.) — ^John iv. 42. We have heard him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.— 
Acts V. 31. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a 
prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and for- 
giveness of sins. — 2 Pet ii. 20. Have escaped the poUutions 
of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and Scndour 
Jesus Christ. (See also 2 Pet iii. 18.)— Tit ui. 6. The Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. — 2 Pet. i. 1 . Through the righteousness of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ — Phil. iii. 20. From whence (hea- 
ven) we also look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.— 

Tit ii. 13. Looking for the appearing of our great God 

and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

§ 7. The Messiah was to be a Mediator, 

pROPHscT. — ^Psal. ex. 1 . The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right hond.^Dan. iz. 17. 19. O our God, cause 
thy &oe to shine upon thy sanctuary that is desolate for th0 
Lofd's sake. Defer not for thine own sake, my God. 
In. ^. 14. He afaail be for a sanctuaiy. 
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FuLFiLxivT. -John jvr. 6. Jesus nith unto him, '<I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me." — 1 Tim. iL 5. There \b one Grod, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. — Heb. xii. 
84. Jesus the mediator of the new covenant (See also Heb. 
vii. 22. TiiL 6. ix. 15.)— John xv. 16. xvL 23, 24. Whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you; 
hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name.— John xiv. 14. 
If ye shall ask any thing in my name I will do it, 

§ 8. The Messiah was to be an IrUercesaor, 

PnopHicT.-— Isa. liii. 12. He made intercession for the trans- 
gressors. 

FcLTiuf INT. — Luke xxiii. 34. Jesus said, Father, forgive 
themj for they know not rahat they do, Heb. ix. 24. Christ is 
entered into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for iM.^— 1 John ii. 1. If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. — Rom. viii. 34. Christ, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. — Heb. vii. 25. He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto (jiod by him, seeing he ever iiveth 
to make intercession for them. 

§ 9. Messiah was to be a Shepherd, 

Pbofhxct. — ^Isa. xl. 11. He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd, he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young. — 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 1 will set up one shepherd over them, even my 
servant David. (See also Ezek. xxxvii. 24.) 

FuLFiLKSXT. — John X. 11. 14. 1 am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine. Other sheep (that is, 
the Gentiles) I have, which are not of this fold. ...and they 
shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one shep- 
heiul. — Heb. xiii. 20. Our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd 
of the sheep. — 1 Pet ii. 25. Ye are now returned unto the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls. — 1 Pet v. 1, 2. 4. The elders, 
I exhort, feed the flock of God ; and when the chief shepherd 
shall appear ye shall receive a crown. 

$ 10. Messiah was to be a king, superior to all others, the head 
and ruler of the church, and more particularly exalted as a 
king, after his sufferings and resurrection, 

(i.) Messiah was to be a King, 

pROPMscT — PsaL ii. 6. Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion. — Psal. cxxxiL 11. The Lord hath sworn to David, 
" Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne?^ (See also 
Isa. ix. 6. Iv. 4. Zech. vi. 13.) — Jer. xxiiL 5, 6. A king shall reign, 
and prosper ; this is the name whereby he shall be called, " The 
Lord our righteousness.*' (See also Isa. xxxii 1.) — Ezek. xxxvii. 
24, 25. David my servant shall be king over them. (See also xxxiv. 
S3, 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. iii. 6.) — Zech. ix. 9. Shout, O daugh- 
ter of Jerusalem, behold thy king cometh unto thee. (Cited as 
fulfilled in Matt xxi. 5. John xiL 15. Luke xix. 38.) 

FuLPiLMEXT. — Matt iL 5, 6. Thus it is written by the 
prophet, *' Out of thee shall come a governor, that shall rule my 
people Israel.*' (Mich. v. 2.)— Luke L 32, 33. The Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever.— John i. 49. Nathaniel an- 
swered, " Thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of Israel." — 
John xviii. 33. 36, 37. Pilate said, ''Art thou the king of the 



Jewsl" Jesus answered, '* My kingdom is not of this 'svorld : nc 
ii my kingdom not from hence." Pilate said, ^ Art thou a kii 
then!" Jesus answered "Thou sayest that I am a Icing.'* {is^ 
also Matt xxviL 11.)— Acts v. 31. Him hath God ex^ftlted wU 
his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour. 

(iL) Messiah was to be a king, superior to all otherm^ the ht&i 

and ruler of the church. 

PsoPHXCT. — Psal. Ixxxix. 27. 36. I wfll make him, mj fin 
bom, higher than the kings of the earth. His throne as the wsi 
before me. — ^Dan. viL 13, 14. One like the Son of Mac;. 
There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom ; ihsj 
all people, nations, and languages should serve him : liis domia«c 
\a an everlasting dominion. (See also Dan. viL 27. ii. 4^.) 

FuLFiLXENT.^ — ^Rev. L 3. The Prince of the hin^s e/ iU 
earth. — 1 Tim. vL 15. Who is the blessed and only potesus. 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords, (See also Rev. xtu it 
xix. 16.) — Eph. i. 21. Far abwe all principality, and power, sb. 
might and dominion, and every name that is namedf not odIt if 
this world, but also in that which is to come. — ^Phil. ii. 9. Go. 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name, ivhich is a£:T« 
every name.— Eph. L 22, 23. God hath put all things oadr 
his feet &nd gave him to be Head over all things to the Ckard. 
which is his body.— ^ol. L 18. Christ is the Head of the Chu^.:, 
which is his body. (See also Eph. t. 23.) — ^Eph. it. 15, A 
Who is the Head, even Christ ; from whom the whole body t: . 

joined together and compacted maketh increase. — 1 Ol 

xiL 27. Ye are the body of Christ and members in partkak, 

(iiL) Messiah the king was to be exaUed, more jHirtieah^ 
after his sufferings and resurrection » 

Pbophect. — PsaL iL 6, 7. (cited and applied to Chik c 
Acts xiii. 33. and Heb. v. 5.) I have set my King upon aj i;;.; 
hill of Zion. Thou art my Son ; thuB day have I begotten ttee^ 
Psal. viiL 5. Thou hast made him a little lower than the is^ 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. — ^Issu liii It It 
When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he sb^ te 
his seed ; and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his ked- 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, andir ji£5 
divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath poured m. \a 
soul unto death. 

FuLriLMEirr.— 1 Pet L 11. The pn^heta.. ..teetifiei It- 
forehand the sufferings of Christ and the* glory that sfa(oeldii> 
low. — ^Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not Christ to have sufibred iim 
things, and to have entered into glory 1— John xtiL 1. IVs 
hour is come, glorify thy Son< — ^Rom. L 4. Dedared to be !bi 
Son of God with power. . . .by the resurrection from the deai* 
1 Pet L 21. God .... raised him up from the dead, and fv« 
him glory. — 1 Pet iii. 22. Who is gone into heaven, and is m 
the right hand of God ; angels, and authorities, and powers be&c 
made subject unto him. — ^Acts iL 32, 33. Jesus hath God msi 
up. . . .therefore being by the right hand of God exaked. — PkL 
ii. 8, 9. Being found in &shion as man, he humbled hisseii 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the erois; 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted hiuL — ^Heh. iL 9. W« 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, for dii 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour^ — Heb. xiL 1 
Who, for the joy that was set before him, endnred the crofift, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand tf the 
throne of God. 
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THE PRINCIPAL PREDICTIONS BY JBSU8 CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, DEATH, RESURRECTIOKi THE BTUZA* 

OF THE O08PSL, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 



[Referred to in page 129 of this volume,] 



SECTION I. 



PREDICTIONS (for THE CONFIRMATION OF HIS DISCIPLES* FAITH) 
THAT TRET WOULD FIND THINGS ACCORDING TO HIS WORD. 

PR0PHXCT% — ^Matt xxi. 1, 2, d. Mark xi« 2. Luke xix. 30, 
31. Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto them, " Go into the 
village over against you, and straightway ye shall find an aas tied 
tnd a colt wiQi her ; loose them, and bring them unto me; uid 



if an^ mnn shall say aught unto yon, ye shall say, < Ths Loid 
hath n»jed of them,' and straightway he will send them/' — Maik. 
xiv. 18, 14, 15. Go ye into &e city, and there shall meet yoa & 
man b^uring a pitcher of water, follow him ; and wheresoerer !w 
shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house, ** The master 
saith. Where is die guest-chamber, where I diall eat the psssoiv 
with my disciples 1'* And he shall show yon a laige upper zmo. 
(See also Matt zzn. 18.) 
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FuLTiLKKKT. — Mark ix. 4, 6, 6. Lake xix. 32. They found 
tXie colt tied by the door without, in a place where two ways 
met, and they loose him ; and certain of them that stood there 
said to them, " What do ye, loosing the colt V* and they said to 
t-liem even as Jesus had cc»!nmanded, and they let them go. — 
X^uke xxii. 13. Mark xiv. 16. They went and found as he had 
said unto them. 



SECTION II. 

PREDICTIONS or JSSUB CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH, RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION. 

$ 1. That lie loas to be betrayed bi/ one of kU disciples^ and by 

Judaa Jacanot, 

Prophect. — John vi. 70, 71. Have not I chosen you twelve, 

and one of you is a devil 1 He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son 

of Simon, for he it was that should betray him. — Matt. xx. 18. 

£ehold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be 

betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes. (See also 

Matt xvii. 22. Mark. x. 33. Luke ix. 44.)— Matt. xxvi. 2. Ye 

know, that after two days is the feast of the passover, and the 

Won of Man is betrayed to be crucified. — John xiii. 10, 11. Ye 

are clean, hut not all ; for he knew who should betray him ; 

therefore, said he, ye are not all clean. (18. xvii. 12.) — Mark. 

3iv. 1 8. Jesus said, Verily I say unto you. One of you which 

eateth with me shall betray me. (Matt xxvi. 21. John xiii. 21.) 

Ijuke xxii. 21.) — John xiii. 26. He it is to whom I shall give 

a sop: — he gave it to Judas Iscariot (Mark xiv. 20.) — Mark 

:xiv. 42. He that betrayeth me is at hand. (Matt xxiv. 46.) 

FuLFiLMEXT. — Matt xxvi. 14, 15, 16. One of the twelve, 
called Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief priests and said unto 
them, What will ye give me, and I will deliver him unto you ? 
and they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver ; and 
from that time he soaght opportunity to betray him. (Mark xiv. 
10. Luke xxiii. 3. John xiii. 2.) — Matt xxvi. 47 — 19. Judas, 
one of the twelve came, and with him a great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of the people. 
Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that same is he, hold him fast ; and forthwith he 
came to Jesus, and said, Hail, Master, and kissed him. 

§ 2. That hia other diseiplea would forsake him. 

PiioPHSCY. — Mark. xiv. 27. Matt xxvi. 31. Jesus saith unto 
them. All ye shall be offended because of me this night; for it 
is written, '*I will snute the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
fscattered." — John xvi. 32. The hour cometh, yea is now come, 
that ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave 
me alone. — >John xviii. 8, 9. Jesus answered, If ye seek me, let 
these go their way ; that the saying might be fulfilled which he 
spake, Of them which thou gavest me have I lost none. 

FuLFiLMEXT.-^Matt. xxvi. 56. Then all the ditciples roR- 
sooK kirn andjled. — Mark. xiv. 53. ^nd they all roRsooK him 
and Jlbd. 

§ 3. Thai Peter would deny him, 

PpoPHECT. — ^Luke xxii, 31, 32. Simon, Simon, behold Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy fiiith fail not ; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren. — John xiiL 38. Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for my sake 1 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice. (See 
also Matt xxvi. 34. Luke xxii, 34.) — Mark xiv. 30. Verily I 
say unto thee. That this day, even in this night, before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

FuLFiLMSJTT. — Luko xxil 60, 61, 62. Peter said, Man, I 
know not what thou sayest; and immediately, while he yet 
spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peter ; and Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had 
said unto him. Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice ; 
and Peter went out and wept bitterly. (See also Matt xxvi. 76. 
John xviii. 27.) — Mark xiv. 72. The second time the cock 
crew, and Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said unto 
him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

§4. The etrcumstanees^ place, and manner of hie sufferings, 
(i.) That he should suffer, 

Prophbctw— Matt zvL 21. Mark viii. 31. Luke ix. 22. Je- 
Bos began to teach and to show unto his disciples, how that he, 
tbe Son of Man, must fo unto Jenuolem, and sufier many thmgt, 



and be rejected of the elders and chief prints and scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days, be raised again the third day^— 
Mark ix. 31. Matt xvii. 22, 23. Ilie Son of man shall be 
delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill him : and 
after that he is killed, he shall rise the third day. — Mark x. 33, 34. 
Matt XX. 18, 19. Luke xviii. 31 — 33. Behold we go up to Je- 
rusalem, and all things that are written in the prophets concern* 
ing the Son of Man shall be accompUshed : and the Son of man 
shall be betrayed, ami delivered unto the chief priests, and unto 
the scribes ; and they shall condemn him unto death, and shall 
deliver him unto the Gentiles. And they shall mock and spite- 
fully entreat hira, and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, 
and shall kill him, and crucify him ; and the third day he shall 
rise again. 

FoLFiLXEKT. — Johu XL 53. They took counsel together to 
put him to death. — Matt xxvi. 4. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxii. 2. 
And consulted how they might take Jesus by subtilty and put 
him to death. — Matt xxvi. 66. Mark xiv. 64. Luke xxii. 71. 

They answered and said, **He is guilty of death " and they 

all condemned him to be guilty of death. — Matt xxvii. 26. Luke 
xxiii. 24. John xix. 16. When he had scourged Jesus, he de- 
livered him to be crucified. — John xix. 18. Matt xxxviL 35 

Luke xxiii. 33 Golgotha; where they crucified him, and 

two others with him. Luke xxiv. 6, 7. 2G. 46. Remember how 
he spake unto you, when he was yet in Craliiee, saying, '* The 
Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 

be crucified, and the third day rise again." " Ought not 

Christ to have suflfered these things?". . . .Thus it behoved Christ 
to sujSer, and to rise from the dead the third day. — Acts ii. 23. 
Him. ...ye have taken, and by wicked hands crucified and 
slain. — Acts xiii. 27. They have fulfilled {the prophecies) in 
condemning him. — Acts xvii. 3. {Paul opened and alleged out 
of the Scriptures) That Christ must needs have suffered and 
risen again from the dead. — Gal. iii. 1 Christ hath evi- 
dently been set forth crucified among you. 

(ii.) 7%e PLACE where he should suffer, viz. at Jerusalem, 

P&opHscT. — MattxvL 21. Luke ix. 31. He must go unto 
Jerusalem and suffer. — Luke xiii. 31. 33. Herod will kill thee. 
It cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. — Luke xviii. 
31. Matt XX. 18. We go up to Jerusalem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished. 

FuLFiLMKKT. — Luko xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come to 
pass there in these days 1 (See also Matt xxvii. Mark xv. 
Luke xxiiL John xix.) — Acts xiii. 27. They that dwell at Je- 
rusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet 
the voices of the prophets, which are read every Sabbath-day, 
they have fulfilled them in condemning him. — Heb. xiii. 12. 
Jesus. . . .suffered without the gate. 

(iii.) 17ie persons, by whom he was to suffer, viz. particularly 
by the Chief Priests and Gentiles, 

(a.) By the Chief Priests. 

Prophxct.— Matt xvi. 21. Mark viii. 31. Luke ix. 22. He 
must suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes. — Matt xvii. 12. Likewise shall also the Son of Man 
suffer of them. — ^Mark x. 33. The Son of man shall be delivered 
to the chief priests and to the scribes, and they shall condemn 
him to death. 

FuLFiLXsiTT. — Matt xxvi. 3, 4. John xi. 53. Then assem* 
bled together the chief priests and the scribes and the elders 
of the people unto the palace of the high priest who was called 
Caiaphas ; and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty 
and kill him. — John xviii. 13. 24. Matt xxvi. 57. They led 
him away to Annas first Now Annas had sent him bound 
unto Caiaphas the high priest — Matt xxvL 65, 66. Mark xiv. 
64. The high priest rent his clothes, saying, ** He hath spoken 
blasphemy, — ^what think ye 1" They answered and said, *' He is 
guilty of death." Matt xxvii. 20. Luke xxiii. 18. The chief 
priests and elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. — Luke xxiv. 20. Acts xiii. 28. 
The chief priests and rulers delivered him to be condemned to 
death. 

(6.) By the Gentiles, 

PnopHSGT. — ^Luke xviii. 31, 32. Mark x. 33. Matt xx. 19. 
The Son of Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles. (Note, that 
when Jesus foretold that he should be crucified, it also implied 
that he should be delivered to the Gentiles; for cnidfizion 
Roman not a Jewish punishment) 
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PR0PHECI£8 BY JESUS CHRIST 
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FuiriLXSzvT^— Acts xUL 28. Though they found no came 
of death in him, yet desired they Pilate that he should be slain. — 
Matt. xxviL 2. Mark. xv. 1. They delivered him unto Pontius 
Pilate the governor. — John xviii. 31, 32. Pilate said unto them, 
*<Take ye him, and judge him according to your law." The 
Jews, therefore, said unto him, *' It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death ;" that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled. — ^Mark 
XV. 15. Luke xxiii. 24. Pilate delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. — Acts iv. 27. Against thy holy 
child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together. i 

'iv.) The manner of his sufferings^ viz. by mocking and 

cntdjixion, 

(a.) Jesus foretold thai he should be mocked, 

Pbophkct. — ^Mark. ix. 12. The Son of Man must sufler 
many things, and be set at nought — Luko xviiL 32. Mark x. 
34. The Son of Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, and spitefully intreated, and spitted on. 

FuLFiLMKWT. — At the high pries^t. — Matt, xxvi, 67, 68. 
Mark xiv. 65. Then did they spit in his fiice, and buffeted him, 
and others smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, 
Prophecy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee." — 
Befare Herod^^-jjuke xxiiL 1 1. Herod, with his men of war, 
set him at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a goi^ 
geous robe. — At Pilate* » judgment halL — Mark xv. 17, 18, 19. 
Matt xxvii. 28. John xix. 2. They clothed him with purple, 
and platted a crown of thorns and put it about his head, and 
began to salute him, " Hail, king of the Jews !" and they smote 
him on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, and bowing 
their knees worshipped him. — M the Cross. — Mark xv. 29 — 32. 
They that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads and 
saymg, ** Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself, and come down from the cross." Like- 
wise, also, the chief priests, mocking, said, among themselves, 
with the scribes, ** He saved others, himself he cannot save ; let 
Christ the king of Israel descend now firom the cross, that we 
may see and believe." And they that were crucified with him 
reviled him. 

(6) Jesus foretold that he should be crucified. 

pKorHECT. — John iii. 14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up^— 
John xii. 32. And I, if I be {more correctly, when I am) lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me. — John viiL 28. 
When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know 

that I am he. — Matt xx. 19 To mock and to scourge and 

to crucify him. 

FuLPTLXKirr. — ^Matt xxviL 31. John xix. 16. They led him 
Away to crucify him. — Luke xxiii. 33. Mark. xv. 20. 25. When 
they were come to the place which is called Calvary, there they 
crucified him. — Luke xxlv. 6, 7. Remember how he spake to 
you. . . . The Son of Man must be .... be crucified. Com- 
pare also Luke xxiv. 20. Acts ii. 23. and iv. 10. 1 Cor. i. 23. 
Gal. iii. 1. 

§ 5. Jesus Christ predicted his resurrection. 

Proprbct.— John iL 19. 21. Jesus said, *< Destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will raise it up." He spake of the temple 
of his body. — John x. 17. I lay down my life that I might take 
it again. — Mark x. 34. (See also Mark viii. 31. Luke ix. 22.) 
They shall kill him, and tiie third day he shall rise agaui. — Matt 
?:xvii. 62, 63. The chief priests and Pharisees came together to 
Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while 
he was yet alive, ** After three days I will rise again." 

FuLFiLXBiTT. — Jjuko xxiv. 5, 6. Why seek ye the living 
among the dead ? he is not here, but is risen ; remember how he 
spake to you when he was yet in Galilee. See also Matt xxviii. 
6. and xxviii. 9. 1 1. Luke xxiv. 15. 34. 36. John xx. 14. 19. and 
xxi. 4. — John xx. 27. Then saith he to Thomas, ** Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into ray side ; and be not faithless, but believing." — 
Acts i. 3. To whom also he showed himself alive after his pas- 
sion by many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty daysd — 
Acts X. 40, 41. Him God raised up the third day, and showed 
him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses chosen before 
of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he roae 
from the dead. See also Acts iL 82. and iv. 83. 1 Cor. xv. 20. 
Acta xvii. 8. xxyu 23. Rom. i. 4. 



§ 6. Jestu Christ Ji/rttold that he would appear agairt to 

his disciples. 

PnopHvcT.— John xvi. 16. 22. A little while and ye sliaJl a^ 
see me, and again a little while and ye shall see me, becaxae 
go to the Father. I will see you again. — Matt xxvL 32. M*:\ 
xiv. 28. After I am risen again I will go before you into Gil< 
lee.— Matt, xxviii. 10. Mark xvL 7. Go tell my brethxezi xkji 
they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

FuLPiLxziTT. — Mark xvi. 14. John xx. 19. Luke xxir. K 
He appeared to the eleven as they sat at meat, and D phm nin. 
them with their unbelief.— Matt xxviii. 16, 17. The cle^ra cj. 
dples went away into GaUlee, into a mountain where Jeac^ ks. 
appointed them. And when they saw him they worsbippei hi:^ 
but some doubted. — John xxi. 1. Jesus showed hintaelf ^lia 
to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias. — 1 Cor. xt. 5, 6. Hewai 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, after thftt he "wbb scbl y 
above five hundred brethren at once. 

§ 7. Jesus Christ foretold hts ascension into hearea. 

PnoFHxcTd— John vL 62. What if ye shall see the Son of Ma 
ascend up where he was before. — ^xvi. 28. I came fiwth ttm 
the Father, and am come into the world ; again I Iefl:ve im 
world and go to the Father. — xx. 17. I am not jet aacend?d a 
my Father ; but go to my brethren and say unto Uiem ^l aaaezi 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God' 
(See also John vii. 33. xUi. 33. xiv. 19. and xviL 13.) 

FuLFiLwsNT. — ^Mark xvi. 19. After the Lord had spobs 
unto them, he was received up into heaven, and sat on the n^ 
hand of God. (See abo Luko xxiv. 51.)— Acts L 9, 10. WA 
they beheld be was taken up, and a cloud received him out d 
their sight They looked steadfiistly towards heaven as he wttf 
up. — ^Eph. iv. 10. He that descended is fiie ^aaaae abo tbi 
ascended up far above all heavens. See also 1 Pet. iiL 22. Bo 
ix. 24. iv. 14. vL 20. 1 T^im. in. 16. 



SECTION in. 

PB0PHKCIE8 BY JX8US CHRIST RELATIVE TD THE MLUIBLllS? 

OF JERUSALEM. 

$ I. The signs^ which were to precede the deatruetian ^ 

Jerusalem, 

(i.) The FIRST BIOS is J the appearance of f aim CAnsti m 

Messiahs. 

PnoFHscT. — ^Matt xxiv. 4, 5. Maik xoL 5, 6. Luke xii. i 
Take heed that no man deceive yous for many shall come it 
my name, saying, ** I am Christ,** and shtUi deceive mumj 
and the time draweth near, 

FuLPiLMKNT.— These false Christs began to appear soon after ecr 
Lord's death, but they multiplied as the iiatwnal calamities ioeresKd 
Josephos informs us« that there were many who, preteniiing lo dirim 
inspiration, deceived the people, leading oat nnmben of them iaso the 
desert. He does not indeed expressly say that they caUed thensdrei 
the Metsiah or Christ; yet he says that which is eooiralent viz. Asi 
they pretended that God would there show them the si^ns of liberty, 
meaning redemption fiom the Roman yoke, whidi thing the Jens 
expected the Messiah would do for them (eaanpare Lnke znv. 21} 
Josephus further adds, that an f^^tisn ftise piophet led ihKf 
thousand men into the desert, who were almost entnely cot off bjr 
Felir. the Roman Procurator.* The ssme historian felatw, diat. la 
the reign of Claudius. *< the land was overran with magidsne. k- 
ducers, and impostors, who drew the peo|de alier them in muliitodei 
into solimdes and deserts, to see the signs and nuradea which tkt 
promised to show l^ the power of God."^ Felix, and sAerwai^ 
Festus, governors of JodflDa, judging these pioceedin^ to be the coa- 
menceraent of reliellion against the Romans, oontuiually sent ooi 
detachments of soldiers, and destroyed great mimbeiv of the deJodd 
populace. Among these impostors were Dostthens, the Ssfflarita. 
who affirmed that he was the Christ foretold by Mosei; Sioor 
Magus, who said that he appeared among tiie Jews aa the Sibo( 
God ; and Theudas, who, pretending to be a pmphet, persuaded Bssf 
of the people to take their goods and follow hia to the river Jorde:, 
declaring that ha was divinely comminioned, and that at hk crsi- 
mand the waters would be divided, and give them a aafo psaage to 
the opposite side.*** Many other examples of pretended Meswihi 
might be adduced ; but the preceding are aoflicieac la esiabliab the 
truth m our Lord's prediction.^ 

1 Josephus, de Bell. Jnd. hh. 2. e. 13. f 4, & 

s Josephus, AnL Jud. lib. 20. c. 60. 1 6. 

• Josephus, Ant. Jod. lib. 20. c. 4. (aL 6.) f 1. 
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(iL) 7%e SECOND sign if, Wan and CommaUona, 

Prophict. — Matt xxiv. 6. Mark ziii. 7. Luke xju. 9. When 
ahaU hear of xoart and rumoure of varo* and eommotionOf 
mee that ye be not troubled^ and terrified; for all theoe thingo 
'9mu9t come to pato, but the end tt not yet, 

FuLPiLMKNT.— These wan and cominotioiiB were as the distant 
thunder, thai toretxxles approaching storms. Previously to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the greatest agitation prevailed in the Roman 
•mptre, and the struggle for the succession to the imperial throne was 
attended by severe and bloody conflicts. Four emperors, Nero, Galba. 
Otho, and Vitellius, suAred violent deaths within the short space of 
eighteen months. The emperor Caligula commanded the Jews to 

J»lace his statue in their temple ; and in consequence of a positive re- 
iisal to comply with so impious a request, he threatened them with 
an invasion, which was prevented by his death.^ Jesus Christ added, 
•ee thai ye (my disciples) be not tronhCed, as the Jews will be, expecting 
the approaching dsstruction of their nation ; bvt the end is not yet: 
these events, alarming as they seemed, were only the preludes to the 
dreadful and tumultuous scenes that followed. 

PsopHXCT. — ^Matt xziv. 7. Mark ziiL 8. Luke zzi. 10. 
Nation ohaU rite againet nation^ andking-dom againet kingdom, 

FuLPiLinNT.— In this prediction, Christ declares that greater dis- 
turbances than those which happened under Cali^la would take 
^ce in the latter part of Claudius's reign, and during that of Nero. 
The rising of nation againet nation portended the dissensions, insur- 
rections, and mutnd slaughter of the Jews, and those of other nations, 
who dwelt in the same cities together; as particularly at Ceesarea.^ 
-where the Jews and Syrians contended about the right of the city, 
which contention at length proceeded so far, that above twenty 
thousand Jews were slain, ana the city was cleared of the Jewish in- 
habitants. At this blow the whole^ nation of the Jews were exaspe- 
rated, and, dividing themselves into parties, they burnt and plundered 
the neighbouring cities and villages of the Syrians, and made an im- 
raenae slaughter of the people. The Syrians, in revenge, destroyed 
not a less number of the Jews, and every city, as Josephus^ expresses 
it, was divided into two armies. At Scythopolis^ the inhabitants com- 
pelled the Jews who resided among tnem to fight against their own 
ooantrymen; and, after the victory, basely setting upon them by 
night, they murdered above thirteen thouauid of them, and spoiled 
their goocu. At Ascaloo' they killed two thousand five hundred, at 
Pfiolemais two thousand, and made not a few prisoners. The Tyrians 
put many to death and imprisoned more. The people of Gadara did 
likewise, and all the other cities of Syria in proportion as they hated 
or feared the Jews. At Alexandria^ the old enmitv was revived be- 
tween the Jews and Heathens, and many fell on ooth sides, but of 
the Jews to the number of fifty thousand. The people of Damascus,* 
too, conspired against the Jews of the same city, and assaulting them 
unarmed, killed ten thousand of them. The rising ofkhufdom aMoinat 
kingdom portended the open wars of dififerent tetrarcbies and pro- 
vinces against one another; as that* of the Jews who dwelt in Perea 
against the people of Philadelphia concerning their bounds, while 
Ctispius Fadus was procurator; and that^of the Jews and Galilaans 
•gainst the Samaritans, for the murder of some Galilaans goins up to 
the ftast of Jerusalem, while Cumanus was procurator; and that" 
of the whole nation of the Jews against the Romans and Agrippa and 
other allies of the Roman empire, which began while Gessius Florus 
was procurator. But, as Josephus says,° there was not only sedition 
and civil war throughout Judaa, but likewise in Italy— Otho and 
Vitelh'ns contending ror the empire. 

(iii.) The third sign iff, Faminea and Peatilencea, 

PsoPHie^w— Matt xziv. 7. Mark xiiL 8. Luke lad, 10. 
And there ahaU befandnea and peatilencet. 

FtrLriUfXHT.— There was a iaroine predicted by Agabus (Acts zi. 
98.) which is mentk>ned by Suetonius, Tsdtus, and fiosebius," and 
tokieh came to paaa in the day$ <f Claudiua Caacar, and was so severe 
at Jerusalem, that (Josephus informs tis) many people perished for 
want of food.i* PeatHeneea are the usual attendants of fomines, as 
scarcity and badness of provisions almost always terminate in some 
epidemical distemper. That Judaa was afflicted with pestilence we 
learn Aom Josephus ; who says that when one Niger was pot to death 
by the Jewish sealots, besides other calamities, he imprecated famine 
and peatOenee upon them, " all which imprecations God confirmed 
against these impious men.**** 

(ir.) 7%« rouKTH 8ION it Earihquahea, 

Prophecy. — ^Matt xziv, 7. Mark ziiL 8. Lnko xn. 11. 
There ahall be earthqut ' *» 

FtrLPiLiRNT. — "EarikqK^Ma^ in propihetie lan^page, mean oommo* 
Hons and popular insurrections: if these be mtended, they have 
alfsady been noticed under the second sign ; hot if we mideistand 

i Joseph. Antlq. Ub. 18. c. a (si. 9.) De Bell. Jttd. Ub. % e. la 

t ibtd. lib 2(k e. 7. f 7, Ac De BsU. Jod. Ub. 2. e. 13. f 7. c. la II. edit 
Bndsott. 

* Ibid, a 18. \ \, « Ibid, f 2. • Ibid, f 3. Vtta Joseph, f C 

i • I>e Bell. Jud. Hb. 2. c. 1& I 6. ^ Ibid 1 7. et 8. • Ibid. chap. 20. S 2. 
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this prophecy fiiteraOjr, of tremors or oonTulsions of the eaith, many 
such occurred] at the times to which our Lord referred ; particularly 
one at Crete, in the reign of Claudius, and others at Smyrna, Miletua, 
Chios, Samoa, and other places, in all of which Jews were sealed.** 
Tacitus mentions one at Rome in the same reign, and says, that in 
the reign of Nero, the citiea of Laodicaea, Ilierapolis, and Coiosse were 
overthrown ; and that the celebrated ci^ of fVimpeii in Campania 
was overthrown, ^ and almost demolished, by an earthquake.*' And 
another earthquake at Rome is mentioned by Suetonius as having 
happened in the reign of Galba.*> 

(y.) The fifth sion ts, Feaarful Sighta and Signa from 

Heaven, 

PROPBZCT. — ^Luke zzL 11. TTiere ahall be fearful aighta 
and aigna from heaven. 

Fulfilment— Many prodigies are related by Josephus; particu- 
larly that in Judaa, at the commencement of the war, and before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus,** there broke out a prodigious storm in tha 
night with the utmost violence and very strong winds, with the larges 
showers of rain, with continued lightenings, terrible thunderings, and 
amazing concussions and bellowinn of the earth that was in an earth- 
quake. These things were a manifest indication, that some destruction 
was coming upon men, when the system of this world wss thrown into 
such a disorder; and any one would guess that these wonders portend 
ed some grand calamities that were impending."^ The same historian, 
in the preface^ to his history of the Jewish war. undertakes to record 
the signs and prodigies that preceded it ; and accordingly in his sixth 
book^ he enumerates them tnus : — 1. A star hung over the city like a 
sword, and Uie comet continued for a whole year.— 2. Ttie people 
being assembled to Celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, at the 
ninth hour of the night there shone so great a light about the altar 
and the temple that it seemed to be bright day, and this continued 
ibr half an hour — 3. At the same feast a cow, led by the priest 

to sacrifice, brought forth a Iamb in the middle of the temple 

4. The eastern gate of the temple, which was of solid brass, and 
very heavy, and was scarcelv shut in an evening by twenty men, 
and was fastened by strong oars and bolts, was seen at the sixth 
hour of the niffht opened of its own accord, and could hardly be i^ut 
again. — 5. Before the setting of the sun there was seen all over the 
country, chariots and armies fighting in the clouds, and besieging 
cities.---^. At the feast of Pentecost, as the priests were going into the 
inner temple by night as usual to attend their service, they heard first a 
motion and noise, and then a voice as of a multitude, saying, Jjtt ua dis- 
port hence. — 7. What Josephus reckons as the roost terrible of all, one 
Jesus, an ordinay country fellow, four years before the war began, and 
when the city was in peace and plenty, came to the feast of taber* 
naclea, and ran crying up and down the streets day and night, ** A 
voice from the eaat^ a voice from the west, a voice from the four winda, 
a vtnca againat Jeruaalem and the temple, a voice agninat the brid^' 
grooma and lAe bridea, a voice againat idl people.** The magistrates 
endeavoured by stripes and torture to restrain him ; but he still cried 
with a mournful voice, ** Woe, woe, to Jeruaalem P* This he continued 
to do for seven years and five months together, and especially at the 
great festivals ; and he neither grew hoarse, nor was tired ; but went 
about the walls and cried with a loud voice. " Woe, woe, to the city, 
and to the people, and to the temple, " and as he added at last, Woa, 
woe, oiao to myndf** it happened that a stone from some slina or engine 
immediately struck him dead. These were indeed fearful aigno and 
great $ighta from heaven ; and there is not a more credible historian 
than the author who relates them, and who appeals to the testimony 
of those who saw and heard them.^ But it may add some weight 
to his relation, that Tacitus, the Roman hisloriant also gives us a 
summary account of the same occurrences. He saya^, that there 
happened several prodigies, armies were seen engaging in the hea- 
vens, arms were seen glittering, and the temple shone with the 
sudden fire of the clouds, the doors of the temple opened suddenly 
and a voice neater than human was heard, that the gods were 
departing, and likewise a great motion of their departing. Dr. Jortin'a 
remark is very pertinent. — ^If Christ had not expressly foretold 
this, many who give little heed to portents, and who snow that 
historians nave been too credulous in that point, would have suspected 
that Joaephus exaggerated, and that Tacitus was misinformed ; but aa 
the testimonies of Josephus and Tacitus confirm the predictjona 
of Christ, so the predictions of Christ confirm the wonders recorded 
by these historian8.3S 

(vi.) The SIXTH sioir iv, TheperaeeuHonofIhe ChriaHana, 

Pbofhsgt.— Mark xiii. 9. Matt zzix. 9. Luke xzi. \% 
But before all theae thinga, they ahall lay handa on you, and 
peraecute you, and ahail deliver you up to councila, ta tk» 

>• Pbllostratns, hi Vita ApoIIoDtt, Ub. 4. o. 31. 

ti Tseiti Annsles, Ub. 14. c. 27. 
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Myna^ogue9f and to pritont, to be beaten f and ohall kill 
you. Jind ye shall be hated of all natiom, and thall be brought 
before nders and kiii^s for my name*» oake, for a tsttimony 
againtt them. 

Fulfilment. — ^The precision with which the time is specified, is 
very remarkable. Previously to the other prognostics of the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, the disciples of Jesus Christ were tauffht to 
expect the hardships of persecution ; and how exactly this prediction 
was accomplished we may read in the Acts of the Apostles. There 
we find that some were delivered to councils, as Peter and John. (iv. 
5., &c.) Some were brought before rulers and kings, as Paul before 
Gallio (zviiL 12.), (Felix xziv.), Festus and Agrippa (xxv.). Some had 
a mouth and vaisdcm tohich (dl their adverearia were not able to gainsay 
nor resist, as it is said of Stephen (vi. 10.), that they loere not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit of which he spcdstj and Paul made even 
Felix to tremUe (xxiv. 25.), and the Gospel still prevailed against all 
opposition and persecution whatever. Some were imprisoned, as 
Peter and John (iv. 3.). Some were beaten, as Paul and Silas (xvi. 23.). 
Some were put to death, as Stephen (vii. 59.), and James the brother 
of John (xii. 2.). But if we would look farther, we have a more 
melancholy proof of the truth of this prediction, in the persecutions 
under Nero, in which (besides numberless other Christians) (ell those^ 
two great Champions of our fiiith, St. Peter and St. Paul. And it 
was ntmdni prmium, as Tertullian' terms it; it was a war against 
the very name. Though a man was possessed of every human virtue, 
yet it was crime enough if he was a Christian : so true were our 
Saviour's words, that they should be hated of all nations fur his 
name's sake. Hence arose that common saying among the heathens — 
Vir bonus Caius Sejus ; tanquam modo quod Christianus : Caius Sejus 
is a good man, ofity he is a Christian. 

(vii.) The setknth sign was^ IVie Preaching of the Gospel 

throughout the known world, 

Propbect. — Mark xiii. 10. The Gospel must be published 
among all nations. The 

Fulfilment of thid prediction is recorded, fiom Christian and from 
Heathen testimony, supra, pp 130, 131. 

§ 2, The Circumstances of the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

(i.) 7%£ Siege of Jerusalem by the Roman Armies. 

Prophbct. — Luke xzi. 20. Matt xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14. 
When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed vith armies, [and] 
the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the pro' 
thet, standing -ahere it ought not, in the holy place^ — then 
icnoro that the desolation thereof is nigh. — ^Luke xix. 43. The 
days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
round about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side. 

Fulfilment. — ^The devoted place, which was the immediate object 
of these formidable denunciations, is here most clearly pointed out 
The abomination of desolation is the RcHnan Army ; and the tdnmina- 
fion of desolation standing in the holy place vs the Roman army 
encamped around Jerusalem; for not only the temple and the moun« 
tain on which it stood, but also the whole city of Jerusalem and several 
furlongs of land round it, were accounted holy. This Jesus Christ 
declared to he Ute abomination of desolation spoken of by Danid the 
nrophei in his ninth and eleventh chapters ; and so let every one who 
reads these prophecies understand them, and in reference to this very 
event they are understood by the rabbins. The Roman army is fur- 
ther called the abomination, on account of its ensigns, for the images 
of the emperor and the eagles, which were carried in front of the 
legions, were regarded with religious abhorrence by the Jews, as they 
were ranked among the pagan deities, and reverenced with divine 
honours. Josephus relates, that afler the city was taken, the Romans 
brought their ensigns into the temple, placed them over the eastern 
gate, and sacrificed to them there.^ 

A trendi uxu literally cast cAout Jerusalem, when that city was be- 
sieged by Titus. The Roman armies compassed it round about com- 
pletely; and alUiough it was at first considered an impracticable 
project to surround the whole city with a wall, yet Titus animated 
nis army to make the attempt Josephus has given a very particular 
account of Uie building of this wall ; which, he says, was eflected in 
three days, though it was not less than thirty-nine furlongs (nearly 
nine English miles) in leneth, and had thirteen towers erected at pro- 
p«r distances, in which the Roman soldiers were placed, as in gar- 
Tiions. When the wall was thus completed, the Jews were so indosed 
on every side, that no person could escape out of the city, and no pro- 
vision could be brought in : so that the besieged Jews were involved 
m the most terrible distress by the famine that ensued.* 

(ii.) CkrisCs prophetic advice to the Christians who might then 
he tn Jerusalem to make their escape. 

pROPSicT^ — ^Matt xxiv. 16 — 18. Maik xiii. 14—16. Luke 
xxi. SI. TVun let them -which are in Judssa flee to the moun;' 
fains, and let them -which are in the nddst of it depart out, and 
ist them that are in the [adjacent] countries enter thereint: 

> EuMb. Eedes. Hist lib. 2. c. 26. 
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.And let not him that is on the house-top go doxpn into the 
neither enter therein to take any thing out of hi* house, ^AtjL 
let him that is in the field not turn back again to take vp &u 
garment (which he had thrown ande as an incombranoe). 

Fulfilment. — ^This counsel was wisely remeinbered end waely 
followed by the Christians aflerwards. By JudaxL, in. thss part of <Kr 
Lord's prophecy, we are to undentand all the southern pens '4 
Palestine, both the plain and the hill countries, which at this time ha.:, 
received the appellation of Judsa. By the mountains me are 'Ji 
understand the countries on the eastern side of the river Jcrcsa. 
especially those which during the Jewish war were uxKier :fae 
government of the younger Agrippa, to whom the emperor Claat.'aa 
gave Batanaa and Trachonitis (the tetrarchy of S%ilip), and Abinu> 
(the tetrarchy of Lysanius). Nero aflerwards added that qnan^ m 
Galilee where Tiberias and Tarichea stood, and in Penea, 
with its fourteen villages. As all these mauntaiDOoa eo« 
remained in obedience to the Romans, those who fled info then 
safe. In the twelflh year of Nero, Josephus informs us that Cesara 
Gallos, the president of Syria, came with a powerful army a^siaa 
Jerusalem ; which he might have assaulted axid taken ; but' w.tb!'<:: 
any just reason, and contrary to the expectation of ail, be raised the 
siege and departed. Immediately after his retreat, '* many 'jf the 
principal Jewish people forsook the city, as men do a ainkiiig ^.-^ 
And a few years aflerwards when Vespuian was drawing hts fcvtes 
towards Jerusalem, a great multitude fled from Jericho into the ■»»- 
tainous country for their socuri^*.^ Among these it ia ptobah^ that 
there were some Christians; but we leam more certainly frnaercie- 
siastical historians,^ that, at this juncture, all who betieTcd in Jena 
Christ, warned by this oradjs or prophecy, quitted Jerusalem, snd 
removed to Pelia, and other places oej^ond the river Jordan: scd 
thus marvellously escaped the general shipwreck of their coontry: far 
we do not read any where that so much as one Clirutian pprisjwwf ia 
the siege of Jerusalem. 

(iii.) The appearance of false Christs and foist prejAds 

during the siege. 

pB0FHicT.r— Mark xiii. 2S. Matt. xxiv. 24. Taise Ckritts 

and false prophets shall rise, and shall shov great sigiu end 
wonders ; insomuch that if it were possible, they should dr> 
ceive the very elect (that is), the disciples of Jesus ChzsL 

Fulfilment. — Our Saviour had before cautioned his ^mc^im 
against false Christs. (See p. 458. supra,) This predictaooasori 
repetition of the former prophecy, but relates to those imposfea sts 
appeared during the time of the siege, and cooceming v^a 
Josephus B thus speaks : — ^**The tyrannical zealota, who roled Uisar^. 
subcHned many ulse propheti to declare, that aid woold be gtves v 
the people from heaven. This was done to prevent tfaoD fraa 
attempting to desert, and to inspire them with oonfidenoe. In Ctk 
manner impostors, abusinff the sacred name of God, delocM i^ 
unhappy multitude ; who, like infatuated men that have neither eyei 
to see, nor reason to judge, re^^arded neither the infallible deotO' 
ciations pronounced by the ancient nrophets, nor the dear prodigiei 
that indicated the approaching desolation.*' 

(iv.) T%e Miseries of the Jews during^ and suluegueniJy k, 

the siege. 

Prophxct. — ^Lnke zxL 22. For these to be the daye of ven- 
geance, that all things which are written may be fulfilled.-^ 
Mark xiiL 17. 19. Matt xxiv. 19. 21. I^uke xxL 23, 24. But 
woe to them that are with child, and that give ouck in those 
days, for in those days there shaU be great tribulatisn, die- 
tress in the land, and wrath upon this people g such as was jut 
from the beginning of the creation which God created, unto 
this time ; no, nor ever shall be. And they shall fail by the 
edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into all 
nations, 

FuLPiLMXNT. — ^It is a very material circumstance in this prophecy, 
that the calamity of the Jews should be so stran|[e and unparsiieled, 
as never was in the world before ; for theogfa it might easily t«ve 
been foretold from the temper of the people, which vras jmse id 
sedition, that they were very likely to provoke the Romans sgaisit 
them ; yet there was no probability that all things should have ooos 
to such an extremity ; for it was not the deeisn of the Roman goven* 
ment to destroy any o€ those provinces which were under then, but 
only to keep them in subjecticm, and reduce them by leasaBabis 
severity in case of revolt. But that such a calami^ should hsvi 
happened to them under Titus, who was the mildest, and fiuiheti 
from severitv of all mankind, nothing was more unlikely ; and tbat 
any people should conspire together to their own ruin, and so bhodly 
and obrtinately run themselves into such calamities, as made them 
the pity of their enemies, was the most incredible thing; so that 
nothing less than a prophetical spirit could have foretold so coniiofent 
and improbable a thing as this was. To the extreme suflbrings of the 
Jews, Josephus bean most ample testimony. In the pre&ce to fajs 
history of the Jewish War, speaking generally of the r*1aniit»a 
that befell the Jews, he says, almost in our Saviour'a words, tksi 
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'* aS the ocdamitiei, uihick had befallen any nation from trk BioiNifXiro 
OF THE WORLD, voett but tmoU in con^mrison to thoae of ike Jewe.**^ A 
brief enumeratioii of particalart, will, however, ihow the extremitiea 
to which thii ufJtappy nation waa red need. 

Within the cit}, the fury of the oppoaite iactiona waa so great that 
they filled all places, even the temple iiaelf, with continual uaughten. 
Nay, to such a height did their madne« riae, that they destroyed the 
very granariea of com, which shoold have sustained them ; and burnt 
the magazines of arms which should have defended tliem.' By this 
neans, when the siese had lasted only two months, the famine began 
to rage, and at length reduced them to such straits, that the barbari- 
tiea wUch they practised are not to be imagined. AH the reverence 
due to age, and the sacred ties of parent aud child were annihilated. 
Children matched the half baked morsels which their &then were 
eating, out of their mouths; and mothers even snatched the food out of 
their own children's mouths.^ As the siege advanced, the ravages of 
the famine increaaed, and devoured the people by whole houses and 
fomilies ; the upper rtxHos were filled with women and children who 
were dying by famine, and the lanes of the city were full of the dead 
bodiea of me aged.^ The children, also, and the young men, wan- 
dered about the market places like shadows, ana fell down dead 
wheresoever their misery seized them. At length the fiunine became 
ao extreme, that they gladly devoured what the most sordid animals 
refused to touch ; and a woman of distinguished rank (who had been 
stripped and plundered of all her goods and provisions by the soldiers), 
in hunger, rage, and despair, killra and roasted her babe at the breast, 
and had eaten one half of him before the horrid deed was discovered.^ 
During the siege, many hundreds, who were taken by the Romans, 
were first whipped, then torm^ted with various kinds of tortures, 
and finally crucified ; the Roman soldiers nailing them (out of the 
wrath ana hatred they bore to the Jews), one afler one way, and 
another aAer another, to crosses by way of jest: until at length the 
multitude became so great that room was wanting for the croiaes, and 
crosMs for the bodies.^ I'hus terribly was their imprecation fulfilled . — 
Hi» blood fie on IIS, and on our dkilaren! (Matt, xivii. 25.) 

Not to enter into details of the multitudes that were ma ssac r e d by 
the contending facticms at Jerusalem, the full accomplishment of 
Chrirt's prediction, that the Jews should fall by the edge ofihetword, 
is recoraed by Josephus^ when describing the sackina of that city. 

*' And now rushing into every lane, they slew whomsoever they 
found, w^ithout distinction, and burnt the houses and all the people 
who had fled into them. And when they entered for the sake of 
plunder, they found whole &milies of dead persons, and houses full 
of carcasses deatioyed by famine; then they came out with their 
hands empty. And though they thus pitied the dead, they did not 
feel the same emotion for the livmg, but killed all they met, wherebv 
they filled the lanes with dead bodies. The whole city ran with 
blood, insomuch, that many things which were bumine, were ex- 
tinguished by the blood." Thus were the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
slam by the sword ; thus was she laid even with the ground, and her 
children with her. '*The soldiers being now wearied with killing 
the Jews and yet a great number remaining alive, Cesar commanded 
that only the armed, and they who resisted, should be slain. But the 
soldiers killed also the old and the infirm ; and taking the young and 
strong prisonero, carried them into the women's court in the temple. 
Cnsar appointed one Pronto, his freedman and finend, to guard them, 
and to determine the fate of each. All the robbers and the seditious 
he slew, one of them betraying another. But picking out such 
youths as were remarkable for stature and beauty, lie reserved them 
for the triumph. All the rest that were above seventeen years old 
he sent bound into £gypt, to be employed in labour there. Titus 
also sent many of them into the provinces, to be slain in the theatres, 
by beasts and the sword. Ana those who were under seventeen 
years of age were slain. And during the time Fhxito judged them, 
a thousand died of hunger.'* 

But <As /aUing by the edge <f the noord mentioned in our Lord's 
prophecy is not to be confined to what happened at the siMe, in 
in which not fewer than eleven hundred thousand perished.^ It also 
comprehended all the slaughters made ^f the Jews, in different bat- 
tles, sieges, and massacres, both in their own country and at other 
places, during the whole course of the war. Thus, by the command 
of Fk>ros, who was the first author of the war, there were slain at 
Jenaalem} f&ree thouaand and tix hundred : — ^By the inhabilaiitB of 
Caearta,^ ofiow twenty thoueand >- At Scythopolit,^^ above thirteen 
ihoumnd>^At Asealon?^ two thoueand^ve hunared, and at Ptokaun's, 
hoo/Aoiuand.*— At AZcaomina, under Tiberius Alexander the presi- 
dent,^ fifty thouaand .^.At Jopna, when it was taken by Cestius Gal- 
lo8,i4 e»ght thouaand four Atmarei.'^-In a mountain called Asnaion, 
near Se^pfhoria^ abooe two thouaand —At Damaacua^ ten thouaand .— 
• 
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In a battle with the Romana at Asoa2oR,i ten thoumnd >^Jb an »~ 
buscade near the same place,< eight thousand >^At Japha} fifteen 
thouaand f^Bv the Samantana upon Mount Garizin* eleven thouaand 
and aix Avaared .«— At Jotapafi foriy thouaand .'—At Joppa, when 
taken by Vespasian,^ /our thouaand two hundred. -^At Thrichea^^ 
six thouaand five hundred, and afler the city was taken, twelve Aim- 
dred i— At Gawuda,^ four thouaand alain, besides /ee thmuand who 
threw themselves down a precidce .-—Of thoae who fied with John 
from Qiachala? aix thouaand >-Of the Qadarenea,^ fifteen thouaand 
slain, beaidea an infinite number drowned r^In the villages of Idw' 
mcM,^^ above fen thousand s2atn.<^-At Gerasa,^^ a thousand:— At 
MatAaruaj^ seventeen hundred.'— In the wood of Jardes,^ three 
thousand .'—In the caatle of ifasa^,*^ ntiieAtta^re^ and sixty. ^— In 
Cyrene, byCatullua the governor,** tAree tAoiMoncf.^— Besides these, 
many of every age, aex, and condition, were slain in this war, who 
are not reckoiied ; but of those who are reckoned, the number amounta 
to above one wuUion three hundred fifty-seven thousand six hundred and 
sixty: which would appear almoat incredible, if their own historian 
had not so particulariy enumerated them. 

But beaides the Jews who fell by the edge of the swords others were 
also to be ted away ceqpiive into aU nations ; and, considering th«. num- 
bers of the slain, the number of the captives too was very great. 
There were taken particularly at Japha,^'' two thousand one nundroi 
and thirty ^—At Jaiapa^ one thouaand two hundred: — At TancAfo,*^ 
six thouaand chosen young men sent to Nero, the rest sold, to the 
number of thirty thouaand and four hundred, besides those who were 

f:iven to Agripna :— Of the Gadarenes,^ two thousand two hundred .w. 
n Idumaa,^^ aoove a thousand. Many beaides these were taken at 
Jerusalem, so that, aa Joaephus himself informs iis,23 the number of 
the caplivea taken in toe whole war amounted to ninefy-seven 
lAoifsana ; the tall and handsome young men Titua reserved for his 
triumph ; of the rest, those above seventeen years of ase were sent 
to the works in Egypt; but most were distributed through the Roman 

Cincea, to be destroyed m their theatrea by the sword or by the wild 
ta ; thoae under seventeen were sold for slaves. Of tnese cap- 
tives many underwent a hard fate. Eleven thousand of them** 
perished for want Titus exhibited all sorts of shows and spectacles 
at CsBsarea, and^ many of the captivea were there destroyed, some 
being exposed to the wild beasts, and others compelled to fight in 
troops against one another. At Caaarea, too, in honour of his brother'a 
birth-day,3S (too thousand five hundred Jews were slain ; and a great 
number likewise at Bervtua in honour of hia father's. The like»^wea 
done in other, citiea of Syria. Those whom he reserved for his 
triumph'' were Simon and John, the generals of the captives, and seven 
hundred others of remarkaUe atature and beauty. Thus were the 
Jews nuserably tormented, and diatributed over the Roman provinces ; 
and are they not still distressed and dispersed over all the nadons of 
the earth? 

Waa not thia a time of great tribidation t Were not these days of 
vengeance indeed f Was there ever a more exact accomplishment of 
any prediction than theae worda of our Saviour had ? 

(y.) 7%e total destruction of the temple and city of Jtruaalem» 

Pbophxct. — Matt xziii. 37, 38. Luke xiii. 34, 36. O Jeru- 
salem ! Jeruaalem !-^Behold your house is left unto you deso» 
late^ — ^Matt zxiv. 2. Mark xiii. 2. Luke zxi. 6. The days viU 
come, in the rohich there shall not be left here one atone upon 
another J that shall not be thrown dovm, — Luke six. 44. They 
shall lay thee even vith the ground^ and shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another, — Luke xxi. 24. Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the timee of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled. 

FuLnumrr.— It seemed exceedingly improbable that the OTenta 
here foretold by Jcsoa Christ should nappen in that age, when the 
Jews were at perfect peace with the Romans ; and the strength of 
their citadel waa such, as constrained Titua to acknowledge tnat it 
was the singular hand or God, that compelled them to relinquish 
fortificationa which no human power ooulo have oonquered.3S Our 
Saviour's words, also, were almost literally fulfilled, and scarcely one 
stone waa left upon another. The temple was a building of such 
strength and grandeur, i^ such splendour and beauty, that it waa 
likely (as it was worthy) to be pruerved, for a monument of the vic- 
tory and glory of the Roman empire. Titus was accordingly very 
deairous of preserving it and protested* to the Jews, who had forti- 
fied themselves withm it that he would preserve it, even against 
their will. He had*) expressed the like desire of preserving the city 
too, and repeatedly sent Josephus and other Jews to their country- 
men, to persuade them to a surrender. But an over-ruling Providence 
directed diings otherwiM. The Jews themselves" first set fire fo the 
porticoes of me temple, and then the Romans. One of the soldien,** 
neither waiting for any command, nor trembling fi>r such an attempt 
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but urfed by a certain divine impulse, threw a boraing brand in at 
the golden window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of the temple 
itself. TitUB^ ran immediately to the temple, and commanded nis 
■oldierB to extinguish the flame. But neither exhortations nor threat- 
cnings could restrain their violence. They either could not hear, or 
wouiil not hear ; and those behind encouraged those before to set fire 
to the temple. He was still for preserving the holy place. He com- 
manded his soldieiB even to be beaten for disobey mg him : but their 
anger, and their hatred of the Jews, and a certain warlike vehement 
fury overcame their reverence for their general, and their dread for 
his commands. A soldier in the dark set fire to the doors; and thus, 
as Josephus says, the temple was burned against the will of Csssar. 

When the soldiers had rested from their horrid work of blood and 
plunder, Titus gave ordeift to demolish the foundations of the city 
and the temple. — But, that posterity might judge of the glory and 
value of his conquests, he lefl three towers standing as monuments 
of the prodigious strength and greatness of the city ; and also a part 
of the western wall, which he designed as a rampart for a garrison to 
keep the surrounding country in subjection. All the other buildings 
were completely levelled with the ground. It is recorded by Maimo> 
nides, and likewise in the Jewish Talmud, that Terentius Rufus, an 
officer in the army of Titus, with a ploughshare tore up the founda- 
tions of the temple, and thus remarkably fulfilled the words of the 
prophet Micah : TWe/bre ahaU Zion^ for your aake, he jplougked <u a 
fidd, and Jertualem shall become heap$i and the mourUain of the hotue 
a$ the high places of the forest. (Micah iii. 12.) The city also shared 
the same &te, and was burnt and destroyed together with the temple.^ 
With the exception of the three towers, above mentioned as being 
^oft standing,' all the rest of the city was so demolished and levelled 
with the ground, that those who came to see it could not believe that 
it had ever been inhabited. And when 'Htus came again to Jeru- 
salem in his way from Syria to Egypt, and beheld the sad devasta- 
tion, he bitterly lamented the cruel necessity, which had compelled 
him to destroy so magnificent a citjr. Afler the city was thus taken 
and destroyed, a graat quantity of riches were found by the Romans, 
who du^ up the ruins in search of the treasures which had been con- 
cealed m the earth.^ So literally were the words of Jesus Christ 
accomplished in the ruin both of the city and of the temple ! Well 
might Eleazer say to the Jews who were besieged in the fortress of 
Masada — " What is become of our city, which was believed to be 
inhabited by God ? — It is now demolished to the very foundations; 
and the only monument of it that is lefl ie— the camp of those who 
destroyed it, which is still {Htched upon its remains." Well might he 
express a passionate wish that they had all died before they beheld 
that holy city demolished by the nands of their enemies, and the 
sacred temple so profanely dug up from its foundation.' 

As the Jews were to be ^ away captive itUo eM natians^ so was 
Jerusalem to be trodden down of the GenHles^ until the timet of the 
Oentilet be fi^UUd. So completely was Judaea subjugated, that the 
very land itself was sold by Vespasian, the Gentiles possessing it, 
while the Jews were nearly all slain or led into captivihr ; and Jerusa- 
lem has never since been in the posseesion of the Jews. When, indeed, 
the emperor Hadrian visited the eastern parts of the Roman empire 
and found Jerusalem a heap of ruins, forty-eeven years after its de> 
atruction, he determined to rebuild it; but not exactly on the same 
spot. He called the new city JBlia, placed a Roman colony in it, and 
dedicated a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, in the room of the temple 
of Jehovah. This pro&nation of the holy place was the great cause of 
the rebellions and sufferings of the Jews curing the reign of Hadrian. 
The city was once more taken t»y them and burnt. — ^Hadrian rebuilt 
It— re-established the colony— ordered the statue of a hoff (which the 
Jews held in religious abhorrence) to be set up over the gate that 
opened towards Mthlehem ; and published an edict, stricter forbid- 
dmg any Jew, on pain of death, to enter the city, or even to look at it 
from a distance. Tons the city remained, till the time of Constan- 
tino, the first Christian emperor, who greatly improved it, and restored 
the name of Jerusalem ; but the Jews were not permitted to reside 
there. Attempting in vain to get possession of their capital, Constan- 
tine caused their ears ro be cut ofi^ their bodies to be marked as rebels, 
and dispersed them oyer all the provinces of the empire, as fugitives 
and slaves. The emperor Julian, from enmity to the Christians, 
favoured the Jews; and, in the vain hope of contradicting the pro- 
phecy concerning it, attempted to rebuild the temple ; but he was 
miraculously prevented, and obliged to desist from his impious under- 
taking. Jovian revived the severe edict of Hadrian; and the Greek 
emperor? continued the prohibition ; so that the wretched Jews used 
to give money to the soldiers for permission to behold and weep over 
the ruins of their temple and ci^r> particularly on the return of that 
memorable day on which it had been taken by the Romans. In the 
reign of Heraclius, Chosroes. king of Persia, took and plundered it; 
but Heraclius soon recovered the possession of it — In 637, the Chris- 
tians surrendered Jerusalem to Omar, the Saracen caliph, who built a 
mo8(]ue upon the site of Solomon's temple. It remained in the pos- 
session of the Saracens above 400 years, and then was taken by the 
Turka They retained it till the year 1099, when the Franks took it 
under Godfrey of Boulogne, General of the Cmsadera. The Franks 



kept possession 88 years, that is, till 1187, when the Turks, under 
Saladin, retook it by capitulation, a ' ' 



and with them it has remained ever 
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^'Thua literallv has this prophecy been hitherto foifilled S- 
lem has been thus constantly trodden down of the Gentiles, — t\m 
Romans, the Saraoeua, the Franks, and the Turks. — ^Ita ancient tril:^ 
bitants have been expelled, and persecnted, and its holy places Imss 
been polluted. The eagles of idolatrous Rome, the crescent i^ lbs 
impostor Mahomet, and the banner of popery, carried by the Crw 
saders, have been successively displayed amidst the nsixas of tr.» 
sanctuary of Jehovah, for nearly eighteen hundred yeaia.*'^ Ar<d :kt 
Jews are stUl preserved a living and oooiinued monuaerjt of tU 
truth of our Lord's prediction, and of the irrefragable truth of the 
Christian religkm. 

The conclusion of the prediction, however (till fhe time ef de 
Gentiles be fulfilled)^ indicates that Jeru8aleror-~the city oaace 6fmt9>- 
ful for situtUion and the Joy of the vohde earthy — shall ti<yr be irodden 
down for ever. ** The times of the Gentiles will be faliUled, ^hen 
the times of the four great kingdoms of the Gentiles, arocnk-'g in 
Daniel's propheciea, shall be expired, and the fftk kingdom, or tb« 
kingdom of Christ, shall be set up in their place, and the Sems nf 
the Most High shall take the kingdom^ and posaees the kingicm far 
ever, even for ever and ever. Jerusalem, as it has hitherto reaamed, 
BO probabfy will remain in subjection to the Gentilea, vntil fhess fzs^ 
of the Gentiles be fulf/led ; or, as St. Paul expressea it, (Rosn. li ^. 
2&.) until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in ; and no eU f^rad ih^ 
be saved, and become again the people of God. The fnluea *f nte 
Jews will come in as well as the fulness of the GentHee. For (ver. li. 
25, 26.) if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the dsvumiek- 
ing of them the riches cf the GentUes ; how muck more their fkieeKff 
For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant o^ this mpiere, 
that blindness in part has happened to Israel until the ftdnem tf the 
Gentiles be come in. And soau Israel shall be saved.'* 



SECTION IV. 

THAT TBXRE IS SALTATION OIVLY THROUGH CHRIST ^AXD THI 

DANGER OF REJECTING IT. 

§ 1. That there is aeUvation only through Christ^ 

Pboprxct* — ^Zech. xiii. 1. In that day there shall be a fboa- 
tain opened to the houae of David, and to the inhabitaBts at 
Jerusalem, for sin and for undeanness. — Mai. iv. 2. Unto joa daf 
fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, with kesfcf^ 
in his wings. — Isa. liii. II. By his knowledge shall mj riebeaai 
servant justify many. — ^Isa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shaD fMA 
to Sion, and unto them that turn from transgression in Jaec^ 
See RoRL ix. 26. — Ps. cxviiL 22. The stone which the bcliders 
refoaed, the same b become the head atone of the comer. Isa. 
xzviiL 16. Matt zzi. 42. 

FuLriLHENT. — John iii. 16. God ao loved the world that be gave 
hia only besotten Son, that whoaoever believeth in him, should mc 
perish, bat have everlasting life. Compare alao I Thes. v. 9. ; John 
zvii. 3. — Lake zxiv. 47. That repentance and remissioD ofsioa skovkl 
be preached in his name. See also Acts x. 43^ — Aefs »ii. 38, 99. 
Throu^ this man is preached unto you the fbrgivencv of aim ; and 
by him all that believe are jostifiea. — Acta iv. II, 12. Hub is the 
stone which was aet at nought of you builders, whidi ia beeone the 
head of the comer. Neither is their salvation in any other : £br there 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whenfay we 
mnst be saved. 

§2, Of the neeeuUy of beKeoing in Christy and ike danger of 

rejecting him. 

Dent, zviii. 15. 19. The Lord will raise up unto thee a prophet— 
Unto him shall ye hearken — Whosoever wul not hearken unis ray 
words, which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of hioL 
rin Acts iii. 23. this prediction is cited and applied to Jesus ChrisL}— 
Numb. XV. 30, 31. The soul that doth aught presumptaoQs]y->Fa> 
proacheth the Lord ; and that aoul shall be cut off from among his 
people, because be hath despised the word of the Lord. — Pb. ii 12. 
kiss the Son, lest he be angi^r, and ye perish from the right way. 

John iii. 18. He that believeth on nim is not condemned ; bat he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because be hath not be- 
lieved in the name of the only Son of God. — Heb. ii. 3. How sh^ 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation f— Heh x. 26L 29L If wt 
sin wilfully, afler that we have recei^'ed the knowled^ of the trafh, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearfol look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation, which ahall devour ibf 
adversaries. He that despised Moaers law died without meny, imder 
two or three witnesses: of how much sorer punishmont saai. ae be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted ttie blood of the covenant wherewith be was sanctified 
an unholy thing, and hath done deapite unto the Sfsrit of gnoeu — 
7%e Lara shall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty angtie, in 

hsTe befallen the Jewa, are chielly abridged fitom tbia learned pre.ate^ 
eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth|Bnd tweaty-flrst diasertstions, wnh occa> 
sional assistance from Mr. Kelt's Biatory, the lateipraler of Ptaphecy, M 
i. pp. 268-^33. 
1 Kelt on Prophecy, voL I. p. 333. 
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fUaningin, taking vengeance on (hem flat bum «flf Qod, and thai 
obey lASe Ootp^tf our Lord ChruL STh6i.i.7,& 

" The ieeHmonjf of Jeeue U the epint of prophec^* (Bev. 
TIT. 10.);-Hnid of that tegtimoay it wen easy to have ofiered 
irandraM of instancfls eqaallj atnkmg with tibow abore giTen. 
Copious as the preceding table of prophecies is;, tfie eeleetion hat 
necesiarily been reetricted to the pbikcipal, in order that this 
article of oar Appendix might not be extended an undue length. 
The reader, who is desiToiis of sedng all (or nearly all) the 
predictions lelatiTe to the Messiah, is reftrred to Hnef s De* 
monetratio Efoangelica^ Prop. IX. (toI. ti. pp. 696—1056. 
Amsterdam, 1680,) and to Mr. Barkers " Meetiah : being the 
Propheciee concerning him methodized, -with their AccompUeh- 
mentt ; London, 1780." 8vo. Both these works have been pon- 
sulted ft drawing up the preceding table of prophecies and their 
accomplishments. At the end of VoL II. Book 11. (pp. I374-— 
1380.) of Dr. Hales's Analysis of Sscred Chronology, that 
learned writer has given two series of the great prophecies and 
allutdons to Christ in the Old Testament; whidi are expressly 
cited either as predictione fu{filled in him, or applied to him by 
way of accommodation, in the New Testament The Jiret of 
these series describes Jesos Christ in his Ausiafi nature, as 
the ntoxisxn ssan or tbi woxak in the grand charter of 
our Redemption (Gen. iii. 15.) ; and his pedigree, sufferings, 
and glory in his successive manifestations of himself, until ^ 



end of the world. The aecond series describes bis character and 
ojicee, human and divine. Although these two scries of pro- 
phecies consist onfy of references to the Old and New Testament, 
some of which necessarily coincide with the predictions above 
given at length ; yet the biblical student will find his time not 
Si spent in comparing them. The second series contains many 
titles and offices of Jesus Christ, which could not, for want oi 
room, be inserted in the present work. 

To conclude :— It is a vact worthy of remark, and which 
ought never to be forgotten, that fnot^ of the prophecies, deliver 
ed in ti^e Old Testament concerning the Messiah, were revealed 
nearly, and some of them more than three thoueand years ago^ 
and yet scarcely one of them can be applied to any man that 
ever lived upon earth except to Him, who is Iminanucl, God 
with us, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom **give all the prophete 
vitnese. (Acts x. 43.) With regard to the predictions an- 
nounced' by Jesus the Messiah, the voice of history in every 
age— (jBfid especially the present state of Jerusalem and of the 
Jew8)Z-eoncurs to demonstrate their truth, and, consequently, the 
truth of ^e GospeL The more, therefore, we contemplate these 
astonishing tacts,— the more deeply we investigate the won- 
derful display of divine power, wisdom, and goodness, — ^the 
more we uudl be disposed to exchdm, with the amazed centu- 
rion,— Tbult THIS WAS TH« SON OF GOD ! 
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PROOFS OF THE GENUINENESS OF JOSEPHUS'S TESTIMONY CONCERNING 

JESUS CHRIST. 

[Referred to in p. 81. of thie Volume.] 



JosBPRirs, though a strict pharisee, has home such a noble 
testimony to the spotiess character of Jesus Christ, that Jerome 
considered and caUed him a Christian writer. Mr. Whiston, 
and some modem writers are of opinion that he was a Naza- 
rene or Bbionite Jewish Christian ; while others have aflkmed, 
that the passage, above dted from his Jewish Antiquities, is an 
interpolation, principally (it should seem) on the ground that it 
is too fisivourable to be given by a Jew to Christ: and that, 
if Josephus did consider Jesus to be the Christ or expected 
Messiah of the Jews, he must have been a believer in him, in 
which case he would not have despatched the miraculous his- 
tory of the Saviour of the World in one short paragraph. 
When, however, the evidence on both odes u fidrly weighed, 
we apprehend that it will be found to preponderate most de- 
ddedly in favour of the genuineness of this testimony of Jo- 
sephus: for, 

1. It ts found in all the copiee of Joeephus's works, which 
are now extant, whether printed or mannscript ; in a Hebrew 
translation preserved in the Vatican Library^ and in an Arabic 
Version preserved by the Maronites of Mount Libanua. 

8. It is cited by Eusebius, Jerome, Refinus the antagonist 
of Jerome, Isidore of Pelusium, Sozomen, Cassiodorus, Nice- 
phorus, and by many other authors, Gh/erkB, 83nriBns, and 
Egyptians, of the fourth and fifUi centuries ; dl of whom had 
indisputably seen various manuscripts, and of considerable 
antiquity. How then can men, living elevm or twelve hun- 
dred years after these writers — and, who are so remote both 
from the sources consulted by them, as well as from the events 
related by them, — ^prove that all these ancient authors were 
utterly destitute of discernment and that all sagadty is exclu- 
sively reserved for our times t 

8. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist,' 
but also James the first bishop of JerusalBm.— " Ananuo (he 
says) "aeeembled the Jewieh Sanhedrin, and brought before it 
Jambs the Brother of Jeeue teho ie called Chritt, with eome 
othert, whom he delivered over to be etoned ae infractore of the 
Mm.*** TbM passage, the authenticity of which has never been 

> Barionfai (Annalea EceleiiasUcL sd annom 134,) relates^ that the pas- 
sage Id this Hebrew Translation of Josephos was marked witlk an obelus, 
srtaJch Goold only have been done bv a Jew. 

s Ant. JIuL Bb. 1& C.& f S. ■ Ibid lib. 20. c. B. (aL>9. 1 1. 
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disputed or suspected, contains an evident reference to what 
had already been related concerning Christ; for why else should 
he describe James — ^a man of himself but little known— 4is the 
brother of Jesus, if he had made no mention oi Jesus before 1 

4. It is highly improbable that Josephus, who had discussed 
with such minuteness the history of this period, — mentioned 
Judas of Gallilee, Theudas, and the other obscure pretenders to 
the character of the Messiah, as well as John the Baptist and 
James the brother of Christ, — should have preserved the pro- 
foundest silence concerning Christ, whose name was at that time 
so celebrated among the Jews, and also among the Romans, twa 
of whose historians (Suetoiuus and Tacitus), have distinct I}' 
taken notice of him. But in all the writings of Josephus, not i 
hint occurs on the subject except the testimony in question. 

6. It is morally impossible that this passage either was or 
could be forged by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other 
earlier writer. Had such a forgery been attempted, it would 
unquestionably have been detected by some of the acute and 
inveterate enemies of Christianity; for both Josephus and hii 
works were so well received among the Romans, that he was 
enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had a statue erected to hii 
memory. His writings were also admitted into the Imperial 
Library : the Romans may further be considered as the goanlinns 
of the integrity of his text ; and the Jews we may be assured, 
woukl use all diligence, to prevent any interpolation in favour 
of the Christian cause. Yet it cannot be discovered that any 
objection was ever made to this passage, by any of the opposers 
of the Christian faith in the early ages : their silence therefore 
concerning such a charge is a decisive proof that the passage is 
not a forgery. Indeed, the Christian cause is so far from need- 
ing any firaud to support it, that nothing could be more destruc- 
tive U> its interest, than a fhiud so palpable and obtrusive. 

To this strong chain of evidence for the genuineness of Jose- 
phus's testimony, various objeclions have been made, of which ^ 
the following are the principal : — 

OajxcTioir^—- 1 Thie paetage vrae not cited by any early 
Chrietian before Eutebiue, such at Juttin Martyr, Clement 
of Alexandria, TertvCUan or Origent nor it it cited by 
Chrytottom or Photiut, wAo lived after hit time, 

Answxr.— There is no strength in this negative argument asainst 
Eusebius, drawn from the silence of the ancient fiithen. The fathers 
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did not cite the teeiimony of Joiephua, 1. either became they had 
no copies of his works ; or, 2. because his testimony was foreisn to the 
design which they had in writing ; which was, to convince me Jews 
that Jesus was the Messiah, out of the Old Testament, and, conse- 
quently, they had no need of other evidence; or, 3. because, on 
account of wis very testimony, the evidence of Josephua was disre- 
garded by the Jews themselvesJ 

Objxctio^. 2. — The pottage in question interruptt the order 
of the narration, and it unlike the ttyle of Jotephut, 

Answer.— It is introduced naturally in the course of the historian's 
narrative, the order of which it does nU disturb. It is introduced 
under the article of Pilate, and connected with two drcnmstanoea, 
which occasioned disturbances; and was not the putting of Jesus to 
death, and the continuance of the apostles and discii^es afler him, 
declaring his resurrection, another very considerable circumstance, 
which created very great disturbances f And though JoMphus does 
not say this in express terms, yet he intimates it, by connectin|f it with 
the two causes ot commotion, by giving so honourable a testimony to 
tesus, and telling us that he was crucified at the instigation of the 
chief perscHis of the Jewish nation. It would scarcelv have been 
Jecent in him to have said more on this head. The following view 
of the connection of the passage now under oonsidetation will confirm ' 
and illcntrate the preceaing remarks: — 

In his Jewish Antiquities, (book zviii.c. L) he ralates, m the first 
section, that Pilate introduced CeBsar*s images into Jerusalem, and 
that, in consequence of ^is measure producing a tumult, he com- 
manded them to be carried thence to Cssarea. In the second section, 
he gives an account of Pilate's attempt to bring a current of water to 
Jerusalem, the expense of which he defrayed out of the sacred money : 
this also caused a tumult, in which a great number of Jews were 
slain. In the third section he relates that about the tame time Pilate 
crucified Jesus, who was called Christ, a wise and holy man ; and 
($ 4.) about the eame time oito^ he adds, another sad calamity put the 
Jews into disorder, which he promises to narrate after he had nven 
an account of a most flagitious crime which was perpetrated at Kome 
in the temple of Isis: and. after detailing all its circumstances, he 
proceeds ($ 5.), agreeably to his promise, to describe the expulsion of 
the Jews from Rome, by the emijeror Tiberius, in consequence of the 
viUanous conduct of four of their countrymen. Such is the connec- 
tion of the whole chapter; and when it is fiiirly considered, we may 
safeljT challenge any one to say, whether the passage under oonsiden- 
lion interrupts the order of the narration : on the oontmry, if it be 
taken out, that connection is irrecoverably broken. It is manifest, that 
Fosephus relates events in the order in which they happened, and that 
they are connected together only by the time when ttiey took place. 

With regard to the objection that the passage in queshon is unlike 
the style of Josephus, it is suflScient to reply in the quaint but ex- 
pressive language of Huet, that one egg it not more like another^ than 
t« the ttifle of thut passage to the genereu ttyle of hit writingt. Otirjec- 
tions from style are often fimcifui ; and Daubuz has proved, by actual 
collation, the perfect coincidence between its style and that of Jose- 
phus in other ptru of his works.3 This objection, therefore, falls to 
the ground. 

Objection 3. — The Tettimony of Jotephut concerning 
Jesus, could not possibly have been recorded by him ; for he 
was not only a Jew, but alto rigidly attached to the Jeroith 
religion. The exprettiont are not thote of a Jew, but of a 
Chrittian. 

Answrr.— Josephus was not so addicted to his own religion, as to 
approve the conduct and opinion of the Jews concerning Christ and 

I The above refuted objection is examined in detail by professor Vemet, 
in his traite de la V^ritd de laReliKion Chr^tienne, tome ix. pp. 166—221. 

• See Daubuz Pro Teatimonio Joseph! de Jesu Christo, contra Tan. 
Fabrum et alios (6vo. Lond. 1706,) pp. 128—205. The whole of this Dis- 
sertation is printed at the end of the second volume of Havercamp's 
edition of Joaephas's works. Mr. Whiston has abridged the collation of 
Daabuz in Diuertation I. pp. v.— vii. prefixed to his translation of the 
Jewish historian, folio, London, 1737. Bosu Excrcitatio Critica ad Flavii 
Josephi Periocham de Jesu Christo. annexed to Ottii Snicilegium ex Jose- 
oho. Lus. Bat. 1741. 8vo. 



his doctrine. From the moderation which pervidss hii wholsnu 
rative of the Jewish war, it may justly be mferred, that the ftomr 
fuiy, which the chief men of his nation exercised against Chratoooid 
not but have been displeasing to him. He has reniered dni itiati. 
tion'co the innocence, sanctirr. and miracles of Christ, which the Ub- 
lity of history required : nor doee it follow that he was neccnitaied ti 
renounce on this account the religion of his fttheis. Either the ooa. 
mon pr^tidices of the Jews, that their Mesnah would be t ricionsi 
and temporal sovereign, or the indifierenoe so prevalent m Biany i^ 
wards controverted questions, might have been sufficient lo drvca 
him from reiurancing the religion in which he had been ediiaiei 
and embracing a new one, the profeasioa of which was attended wA 
danger: or else, he might think himself at Uber^ to he either t Jit 
or a Christian, aa the same God was wonhipped in both tnkmol 
religion. On either of these snppositiaDs, Josephus nugfat mt^ 
ten every thin^ which this testimoiqr oontaina ; as wl be endau 
from the following critical examination of the passage. 

The expression, **if ithe lawful to caH him a noa, doee notkiir 
that Josephus believed Christ to be God, but only an eiinadMr 
man, one whoee wisdom and worka had raised hna above thee» 
mon condition of humanity. He repreaenta him as having '*perftt^ 
many wonderful works." In this there is nothing sinffular, dx theJnn 
themselves, nis contemporaries, acknowledge that be wnmgiitttr 
mighty works. Compare Matt. xiiL 54. xiv. 8L, ^le. and the indd 
passages in the other Gospels. Joaephoa further nvs, that "Aesvc 
teacher of such Men as gladly received the truth with fkatsnT-bA 
because the moral precepts of Christ were sochasJosephaispiierad, 
and also because the disciples of Christ were influenced br Boiiff 
motive than the desire of oisoeming it ** He drew oter to Aia My, 
both Jews and Oentdes." How true this was, at the tioHiJieB 
JosecliaB wrote, it is unnecessary to ahow. The phrsie, " Tltr an 
the Christ," — (& x^icres e«r«( l^r^ Toy no meana intimates dut JomiiH 
the Messiah, but only that he was the person called COirirt Mbf 
the Christians and Itomans ; just as if we should say, " Thii naihe 
same man as he named Christ." Jesus was a common DBiBe,aDd 
would not have sufficiently pomted out the peison intended id te 
Greeks and Romans. The name by which he was knomtoiliBi 
was Chresttts or Chrittus, as we reao in Suetonios and Tuttni; nd 
if (as there is every reason to believe}*Tacitus had resd Jaeepbei is 
most probably took this very name from the Jewish hietomn. W\i 
regard to the resurrection of Christ, and the prophecies icAniiieS 
him, Josephus rather speaks the language oaed by theChriitiifltia!] 
his own private opinion : or else he thought that Christ bad tppend 
after his arrival, and that the prophete had foretold this evenv-eptf 
which, if admitted, and if he had been consistent, ong^t tokrviiF 
duced him to embrace Christianity. Bat it will readilv be int^ 
that there might be many circumatanceB to prevent ma beciai|i 
proselyte ; nor is it either new or wonderiiil that men, sipeaija 
their religious concerns, dionld oontnuiict themselves, and wAtak 
the conviction of their own minda It is certain that, in oaroiA 
times, no one has spoken in higher tenna concerning Chriit tinn M 
Rousseau ; who, nevertheless, not only in his other writii^ botils 
in the very work that contains the verjr eloquent eologiam eDaded 
to, inveighs against Christianity with acrimony and rsnooar.^ 

The whole of the evidence conceming the much iitigBtedpa* 
sage of Joeephua ia now before the reades; who, on coofldsiiig 
it in all its bearings, will doubtlesa agree with the writer of dtw 
pages, that it is osHiriirs, and consequently affixds i oobb 
testimony to the credibili^ of the fttitB related in tlie New 
Testament 

t Appendix to the Ufa of Dr. Lardner, Noa DC and X 4lo. voir, n 
xlv.— cxWii. Works, 8vo. vol. L pp. dv.— clxflii. Vernel, Traitf de h 
ytxWk de la ReUcton Chr6tienne, tome Ix. pp. 1— 23& Hoet, v«»»^ 
Erang. toI. L pp. ft— 456. (Euvres de Noootte, torn. x\. pp. 382-391 C* 
nia La Religion Chr«tieane Aotoris«e par des AuCeon Faien} (Fin, 
1826, 2d editO PP- a60>-379. In pp. 39&-485. Ms editor, the Abb« Labood^ 
rie, has reorinted Dsvid Martin's ekborate Dissertation surIeT6oHfui« 
rendu & Jesus Christ par Jos^phe, dans les Antiqaitis Jaduqu^n 
18. chap. 4. Bretschnelder's Ckpita Theologis Jodeonmi Dopov^* 
Flavii Josephi Scriptis coUecta. (8vo. Upsiee, 1812,) pp. 99-Gi Se«ata m 
dicicB Flavianoj or a Vindication of the Testimony given by Jj^Pj^g 
ceming our Saviour Jesus Christ. By Jacob Bryant, £sq. vn. LoBda w 
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